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Art,  I.— The  Sonnets  of  WiUiam  Words- 
worth. Collected  in  One  Volume,  Lon- 
don.   12mo.  1838. 

In  our  104ih  Number  we  ventured  upon  the 
task  of  considering  Mr.  WordswOTth's  poetry 
St  large :  but  such  a  subject  cannot  be  treat- 
ed as  it  ought  to  be  within  such  limits,  and 
We  are  g^ad  of  the  ofmortunity  afforded  by 
&e  publication  of  the  '  Sonnets' in  a  separate 
volume  to  endeavour  to  do  more  justice  to  a 
part  than  we  found  it  possible  to  do  to  the 
whole.  Not  that  justice  can  be  done  to  a 
part  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  or  of  any  great 
writer^s  works  without  having  reference  to 
the  whole.  Every  portion  of  such  a  writer's 
works  has  a  value  beyond  its  intrinsic  worth, 
as  being  part  and  lot  of  a  great  mind,  and 
having  correlations  with  every  other  part ; 
and  whether  it  be  from  the  unity  of  spirit 
which  is  commonly  found  to  pervade  the 
wc«ks  <rf  a  great  writer,  whatever  may  be  his 
variety  of  manner,  or  whether  it  be  that 
there  is  nothing  he  has  written  but  must  teU 
us  something  of  his  mind  (for  even  his  com- 
monplace remarks  will  tell  us  that  upon  oc- 
casion he  was  willing  to  be  commonplace),  it 
is  certsdnly  the  attribute  of  such  writers  to 
give  the  coherency  of  one  interest  to  every- 
thing that  proceeds  from  them :  and  &r  be  it 
from  us  to  treat  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Sonnets 
otherwise  than  as  parcel  of  that  great  body 
of  doctrine  and  moral  sentiment  which  con- 
stitutes Mr.  Wordsworth's  mind  extant  in  his 
works.  But,  by  cmisidering  the  Sonnets 
principally,  and  the  other  poems  only  in  re- 
lation to  them,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  keep 
our  remarks  within  compass,  and  yet  to  allow 
ourselves  in  some  instances  to  enter  upon 
VOL.  wcnc.  1 


minute  and  verbal  criticism,  which  is,  more 
often  than  it  is  generallv  supposed  to  be,  the 
only  criticism  that  is  of  much  value. 

Of  the  many  styles  in  which  this  poet  has 
written,  those  of  the  Sonnets  and  of  the  Ex- 
cursion may  be  regarded  as  the  furthest 
apart ;  the  Excursion  being  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  writings  for  breadth  of  style,  the 
Sonnets  for  compactness.  In  a  long  philoso- 
phical poem  which  must  necessarily  tax  the 
powers  of  attention,  a  current  and  almost 
colloquial  manner  was  best  fitted  to  keep  the 
reader  at  ease,  and  a  continued  terseness  of 
diction  and  condensation  of  thought,  though 
apparently  abridging  his  labours,  in  reality 
would  have  cost  him  more  than  it  saved  him. 
That  the  whole  should  be-fl^wingj^  cqpnect- 
ed,  so  as  to  be  boilieiir  upbn  .t^  mmd  with 
the  weight  of  >Joli<^8bdean,  waa  more  for  the 
interests  of  the  subject  Him  th^t* pointed  and 
striking  passages  siroiil^  "oken  oicgur.  •  It  was 
also  perimps  expedient  4^21  the  .sutMance  of 
what  was  to  be  s^d  iirthe  Excursicm  should 
be  supported  by  its  t)wn  solidity  and  truth, 
and  that  it  should  be  recommended  by  the 
natural  eloquence  of  a  fervid  mind  deliver- 
ing itself  of  what  is  strongly  felt,  rather  than 
by  any  frequency  of  fancifiil  embellish- 
ment, or,  as  re^trds  the  rhythm,  by  any 
marked  and  salient  melodies.  These  things 
were  not  to  be  excluded,  but  they  were 
to  come  as  they  might  happen  to  present 
themselves  to  a  mind  somewhat  pre-occupied 
— they  were  to  be  merely  occasional  and  in- 
cidental. The  Sonnets,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
dress the  reader,  each  claiming  to  be  consi- 
dered for  itself  and  by  itself ;  and  though,  as 
we  have  said,  not  altogether  irrespectively  of 
its  kindred  with  other  works  the  issue  of  the 
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same  mind,  yet  mainly  as  a  substantive 
poem.  And  for  this  kind  of  poem  the  style 
required  was  the  very  oJ)posite  of  that  em- 
ployed in  the  Excursion,  and  perhaps  also 
a  good  deal  removed  from  what  fell  in  with 
the  natural  fluency  of  the  poet  Mr.  Words- 
worth's genius  we  imagine  to  have  inclined 
naturally  to  an  easy  abundance  both  of 
thoughts  and  words  ;  but  art  was  to  predomi- 
nate over  this  inclination  wheresoever  it  was 
not  fit  to  be  indulged,  and  the  poetic  mind 
which  had  been  diffused  widely  with  an  easy 
fluctuation  through  the  Excursion,  though 
not  changing  its  nature  and  spirit,  was  to 
take  a  diflferent  structure — was  to  be  inspis- 
sated, as  it  were,  and  form  itself  into  crystals 
in  the  Sonnets. 

The  critic  of  these  Sonnets  meets  on  the 
threshold  of  his  task  two  which,  being  on  the 
subject  of  this  form  of  poetry,  he  is  naturally 
called  upon  to  notice  first.  The  former  of 
them  is  that  picture-gallery  in  fourteen  lines, 
which,  though  probably  fainiliar  to  our  read- 
ers, cannot  but  be  quoted  here : — 

*  Scom  not  the  Sonnet :  Critic !  you  have  frown- 

ed, 

Mindless  ofits  iust  honours:  with  this  key 
Shakspeare  UDiocked  his  heart ;  the  melody 
Of  this  smaU  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's 
wound; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound ; 
With  it  Cam6ens  soothed  an  exile's  grief; 
The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gaj  myrtle-leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow :  a  glow-worm  lamp 
It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faery-land 
To  struggle  through  dark  ways;  and  when  a 
damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thihg^ became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-apiihfftjqg  itiains^alas,  too  few !' — p.  54. 
'    1/  / 

How  much  of  litenrry  hi^^tyis  called  up 
in  the  mind.brc  th&se'.^^^  vivid  touches,  and 
how  mucl)-gf.Diogni(^  aia^  criticism  is  con- 
tained iivllte/nJ*  y^V^^  this  sonnet  conden- 
sation occasioAs  da  Qb^Cujrit^ — ^historical  allu- 
sion, sentiment,  imagery,  exquisite  music, 
distinctive  portraiture — all  find  a  place  and  yet 
nothing  is  crowded.  And  as  a  fit  introduc- 
tion to  the  other  sonnet  upon  sonnets,  which 
deals  with  some  abstruser  thoughts,  we  may 
beg  those  who  complain  of  obscurity  in  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  writings  to  bear  in  mind  the 
clearness  of  his  language  when  the  subject 
is  merely  narrative  or  picturesque,  and  to  ask 
themselves  whether,  when  any  difficulty  oc- 
curs, it  may  not  be  owing  to  the  subject- 
matter  rather  than  to  the  treatment. 

*  Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room ; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  ceUs ; 
And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels : 


Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom 
Sit  blithe  and  happy ;  bees  that  soar  for  bloom, 
Hi^h  as  the  highest  peak  of  Fumess-fells, 
Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  belJs: 
In  truthf  the  prison,  unto  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is :  and  hence  to  me, 
In  sundry  moods,  'twas  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground  : 
Pleased  if  some  souls  (for  such  there  needs 
must  be) 

Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty. 
Should  find  brief  solace  there,  as  1  have  found.' 

— p.  5. 

This  is  one  of  those  doctrinal  poems, 
abounding  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  works,  which 
we  have  heard  some  persons  complain  that 
they  cannot  understand,  having  read  them 
probably  as  rapidly  as  they  would  read  any 
erotic  efllision  of  any  glowing  gentleman  who 
writes  verses.    Let  us  take  more  time  than 
such  readers  have  to  spare  and  more  space 
than  is  permitted  to  a  sonnet,  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  evolve  the  doctrine.  We 
should  say,  then,  that  the  leading  doctrime 
suggested  by  this  sonnet  is,  that  no  enlarge- 
ment of  a  man's  liberty  d  acticm  can  take 
place  without  a  correspondingaggravation  of 
his  moral  responsibility,  and  that  there  must 
needs  be  some  souls  which  '  feel  the  weight 
of  too  much  liberty,' — such,  that  is,  whose 
liberty  of  action  is  disproportionate  to  their 
strength  of  judgment  or  of  self-control,  and 
must  therefore  either  oppress  their  conscience, 
or  vex  them  with  the  perplexities  of  an  un- 
determined choice  or  the  consequences  of  an 
ungovemed  will.    Many,  indeed,  are  they 
who  feel  in  one  way  or  another  this  *  weight 
of  too  much  liberty."^   The  youth  who  is  free 
to  choose  a  profession  has  a  liberty  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  knowledge  and  experience, 
which  is  a  burthen.    The  heiress  who  is 
free  to  choose  amongst  many  suitors,  finds 
the  difficulty  of  selection  insuperable,  and 
though  perhaps  any  one  of  them  might  have 
been  better  than  no  husband,  she  livea  and 
dies  unmarried..  The  child  who  knows  that 
obedience  will  not  be  enforced  upon  him, 
finds  no  peace  for  his  soul ;  and  the  man  who 
is  too  absolutely  his  own  master,  will  find 
that  he  has  got   a  troublesome  servant. 
'  Heaven  bless  thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipline 
come  not  near  thee !'  was  a  deep  impreca- 
tion, though  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  com- 
mon rlBiiler  Thersites.*     For  Shakspeare 
would  often  speak  his  deepest  truths  in  his 
lightest  moods.    And  by  another  and  a 
graver  poetical  moralist,  Obedience  has  been 
personified  in  the  groom  of  the  chambers 
who  puts  the  Red-Cross  Knight  to  bed  when 
he  is  tired : — 


Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  ii.  Scene  .3. 
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« Then  called  she  a  groom  that  forth  him  led 
Into  a  goodly  lodge,  and  '^an  despoil 
Of  puissant  anns,  and  laid  in  easy  bed : 
His  name  was  meek  Obeiusnge  rightfully 

Fairy  (^aeen,  i.  x.  17. 

Assuming  then  that  only  so  much  liberty  as 
can  be  steadily  guided  and  readily  subjected 
to  the  law  of  conscience  will  conduce  to  our 
ease — no  other  liberty  in  truth  than  the  *  ser- 
vice which  is  perfect  freedom' — ^the  second 
conclusion  which  we  draw  from  the  sonnet 
is,  that  in  parting  with  any  excess  of  libertjr 
beyond  tins  quantum,  our  contentment  is 
best  secured  when  this  is  done  spontaneous- 
ly, and  we  are  ourselves  the  choosers  of  the 
ydke  to  which  we  will  submit : — 

'  In  truth,  the  prison,  unto  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  priscxi  is' — 

For  to  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liber- 
ty is  one  assurance  that  we  shall  be  content- 
ed with  restraint,  and  when  the  choice  of  the 
species  and  quantum  of  restraint  has  been 
our  own,  we  should  be  accusing  ourselves  if 
we  should  quarrel  with  it  This  is  the  case 
of  the  nun,  the  hermit,  and  the  student. 
But  thirdly,  there  is  noticed  the  case  of  those 
who  have  never  felt  the  weight  of  too  much 
liberty,  and  who  have  been  spared  the  per- 
plexities of  choice  by  a  necessity  of  circum- 
stances bom  with  them  and  rendering  the  re- 
straint  which  it  imposes  easy  because  habi- 
tual— 

'  Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom.' 

And  this  restraint  by  habit  and  necessity 
comes  nearest  in  contentment  to— fourthly, 
restraint  by  instinct, — that  of  the  bees 
which 

<  Murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells.' 

Such,  then,  are  the  views  of  moral  restraint 
indicated  in  this  poem ;  and  the  drift  of  it  is 
to  bring  this  species  of  restraint  into  a  com- 
parison mutually  illustrative  with  the  restraint 
imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  sonnet  upon  an 
exuberant  and  discursive  imagination.  As 
of  the  moral  will,  so  of  the  intellect:  as  in 
IHe,  so  in  art.  The  law  to  which  the  son- 
netteer  submits  himself,  substitutes  the  re- 
straint of  a  mechanical  limitation  for  restraint 
by  eflTort  of  the  judgment ;  and  the  *  steed  of 
the  pen,'  to  borrow  from  a  Prussian  meta- 
phor, is  enclosed,  and  cannot '  get  loose  upon 
the  plain  of  prolixity.'  The  fence  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  substitute  for  the  bridle. 

We  must  not  quit  the  subject  of  this  sonnet 
without  adverting  to  some  passages  in  Mr. 


Wordsworth's  other  works,  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  same  doctrine. 

In  the  ode  entitled  *  The  Pass  of  Kirkstone' 
(which  we  wish  it  were  our  business  to  quote 
at  length),  the  poet  having  by  a  toilsome  as^ 
cent  and  somewhat  against  his  inclination 
reached  that  Pass,  describes  the  scene  which 

E resents  itself,  and  addresses  the  road  by  which 
e  had  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain : — 

'  Aspiring  road !  that  lov'st  to  hide 
Thy  daring  in  a  vapoury  bourn. 
Not  seldom  may  the  hour  return 
When  thou  shalt  be  my  guide ; 
And  I  Tas  often  we  find  cause. 
When  life  is  at  a  weary  pause. 
And  we  have  panted  up  the  hill 
Of  duty  with  reluctant  will) 
Be  thankful,  even  tho'  tired  and  faint, 
For  the  rich  bounties  of  constraint ; 
Whence  oft  invigorating  transports  flow, 
That  choice  lack'd  courage  to  bestow !' 

In  other  poems  Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  to 
have  had  in  view  the  difficult  question,  wheth- 
er there  may  not  be  some  individuals,  to 
whom,  by  a  rare  puritv  of  moral  constitution, 
Nature  herself  may  am>rd  a  restraint  adequate 
for  the  government  of  a  life  led  under  the  in- 
fluence of  natural  objects  and  a  natural  pie- 
ty:- 

'  Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower ; 
Then  Nature  said,  "  A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown ; 
This  child  1  to  myself  will  take ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own. 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse :  and  with  me 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  m  glade  and  bower. 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power. 

To  kindle  or  restrain."^ 

In  the  ode  to  Duty  again,  he  speaks  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  the  sonnet — 

•  Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires, 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires.' 

But  the  spirit  of  a  moral  liberty  as  growing 
out  of  the  spirit  of  duty  or  tempered  by  it,  is 
in  truth,  the  subject  of  the  whole  of  this  ode, 
and  we  request  the  reader  to  refresh  his  remem- 
brance of  it  in  connection  with  the  Sonnet  last 
quoted. 

There  are  other  passages  in  Mr.  Words- 
worth's works  more  or  less  bearing  upon  the 
subject ;  but  we  have  ouoted  enough  to  exem- 
plify the  manner  in  wnich  we  would  recom- 
mend that  the  doctrinal  class  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's sonnets  should  be  studied — by  the 
light,  that  is,  of  his  works  at  large  and  of  the 
moral  views  which  pervade  them. 
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*  Is  Hr.  Wordsworth,  then,'  it  may  be  asked, 

*  80  prone  to  repeat  himself  V  We  answer, 
undoubtedly  he  is ;  and  we  will  venture  to 
add  that  self-repetition  is  almost  invariably 
incident  to  men  of  genius,  and  constitutes  a 
great  element  of  their  power.  The  difference 
between  such  men  and  others  is  not  only  in  the 
importance  of  the  truths  which  occur  to  them, 
but  in  the  impression  which  a  truth  makes. 
A  great  truth  coming  into  the  mind  of  a  great 
man  lives  with  him  &om  that  time  forth,  mix- 
es itself  with  his  thoughts  in  all  moods  of  his 
mind,  reproduces  itself  in  many  combinations, 
passes  from  him  in  sundry  shapes,  and,  accor- 
ding as  his  own  mind  is  multiform  and  cogni- 
zant of  many  varieties  of  mind  and  mood  in 
others,  this  truth  proceeding  from  it  thus  re- 
peatedly and  variously,  finds  access  to  one 
reader  in  the  shape  of  a  passage  m  an  ethical 
]poem,  to  another  in  that  of  a  sonnet — to  one 
m  a  form  in  which  he  can  comprehend  it  in 
its  entire  scope  and  extent,  to  another,  or  to 
the  same  in  another  mood,  in  a  form  in  which 
be  can  remember  and  quote  it.  The  same 
truth  may  have  entered  a  thousand  minds  be- 
fore, but  the  ordinary  mind  grew  tired  of  it 
and  dismissed  it,  whilst  to  the  other  its  value 
as  a  truth  is  more  than  its  novelty  as  a  thought, 
and  gives  it  an  eternal  freshness.  It  has  been 
our  good  fortune  to  have  listened  to  the  con- 
versation of  most  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
present  age,  and  we  have  observed  that  they 
all  repeated  themselves  more  than  other  men, 
and  that  this  did  in  no  respect  detract  from 
the  interest  of  their  discourse,  but  rather  en- 
hanced it,  as  what  recurred  often  was  what  we 
most  wished  to  dwell  upcm. 

The  scomet  at  page  4i8  is  an  exhortation  to 
temperance  in  grief,  on  the  ground  that  the 
gifts  of  genius  are  impaired  by  excess  in  it : — 

*  From  the  dark  chambers  of  dejection  freed, 
Spuming  the  unprofitable  voke  of  care, 

Rise«  Gillies,  rise :  the  gales  of  youth  shall  bear 
Thy  genius  forward  like  a  winged  steed. 
Though  bold  Bellerophon  (so  Jove  decreed 
In  wrath)  fell  headlong  torn  the  fields  of  air, 
Yet  a  ricn  guerdon  waits  on  minds  that  dare, 
If  aught  be  in  them  of  immortal  seed, 
And  reason  govem  that  audacious  flight 
Which  heavenward  they  direct. — Then  droop 

not  thou, 
Erroneously  rencwiiu^a  sad  vow 
In  the  low  dell  'mid  Koslin's  faded  grove : 
A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  luve, 
A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight.'— p.  48. 

To  a  mind  of  high  intellectual  aspirations, 
there  is  perhaps  no  earthly  motive  for  con- 
quering a  sorrow  so  likely  to  be  effective  as 
fliat  which  is  here  suggested;  for  though 
.     earthly,  it  is  not  worldly ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
^N^armonizes  with  a  state  of  the  feelings  in 


which  worldly  pursuits  are  set  aside.  But 
we  advert  to  it  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  pla- 
cing the  view  expressed  in  the  last  two  linet, 
in  opposition  to  a  belief  almost  universal  in 
the  zenith  of  Lord  Byron's  reputation,  and 
still  somewhat  prevalent,  that  a  melancholy 
temperament  is  favourable  to  poetic  genius ; 
a  belief  firom  which  the  practical  consequence 
followed  that  in  our  time,  as  in  the  days  of 
Prince  Arthur — 

'  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night 
Only  for  wantonness.' 

We  do  not  deny  that  a  poetical  mind  will 
have  its  mdancboly  moods  uid  seasons,  and 
we  would  even  admit  that  a  pensive  melan- 
choly, as  an  occasional  mood,  may  be  more 
frequent  with  such  a  mind  than  with  others. 
In  tiiese  very  sonnets  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's, 
there  is  a  strain  of  melancholy  feeling  to  be 
met  with  in  many  a  page :  but  Mr.  Words- 
worth's melancholy  is  not  that  of  a  languid 
self-occupied  recluse;  it  is  a  melancholy 
which  alternates  with  the  spirit  of  enjoyment 
and  carries  with  it  the  spirit  of  consolation, 
and  is  penetrating  and  rational, — '  a  melan- 
choly compounded  of  many  simples  and  the 
sunoiy  contemnlation  of  his  travels.'  We 
speak  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  therefore,  as  well 
as  with  him,  when  we  say  that  a  mind  which 
is  strong  and  elastic  in  its  general  texture,  is 
as  propitious  to  the  highest  order  of  poetic 
genius  as  to  any  other  agency  which  is  to  be 
powerful  over  mankind.   The  reveries  of  a 
fantastic  sadness  or  of  a  gloomy  seclusion  can 
yield  but  a  meagre  product  in  poetry,  as 
compared  with  the  meditations  of  a  mind 
which  is  not  only  contemplative  but  vigorous 
and  buoyant,  and  above  all,  active  in  its  so- 
cial sympathies.    For  the  highest  poetry 
must  be  founded  in  knowledge  and  wisdono, 
and  informed  by  a  spirit  which,  though  clear 
and  pure,  is  conversant  with  the  ways  of 
men,  observant  of  their  passions  and  transac- 
tions, and  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
them.    It  is  true  that  nothing  can  be  more 
unpoetical  than  a  strong  and  vivacious  spirit 
which  is  also  hard  and  selfish ;  and  true  also 
that  this  may  be  the  more  common  combina- 
tion :  but  it  is  the  iin-common  combination 
of  great  susceptibility  and  tenderness  with 
not  less  of  strength  and  vivacity,  which  makes 
the  truly  poetical  temperament.   And  with 
regard  to  sympathy  for  suffering,  though  it  is 
often  supposed  to  belong  more  peculiarly  to 
those  who  sufler  in  themselves,  yet  we  are  to 
distinguish  between  the  occasional  suflTerings 
of  a  strong  spirit  bending,  but  not  broken,  and 
the  absolute  subjection  of  the  mind  to  sufler- 
ing  as  a  permanent  state.  In  the  former  case 
the  recollection      past  suflTerings  is  keen 
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eaoQ^  to  quicken  flie  spxxjpn&m^  whibt 
ihere  is  nothing  to  abate  me  courc^e  or  the 
genial  fre^ess  of  the  heart  In  ue  latter, 
after  the  miiSering  has  been  {(X  a  long  time 
unmixed  and  unintermitting,  there  will  be 
hardly  anything  left  alive  in  the  heart  except 
the  desire  to  escape  from  pain ;  and  if  the 
sympathy  with  pain  be  not  deadened  (which 
it  probably  will  be  in  the  general  prostration 
and  self-involvement  of  the  fedmgs,)  then 
there  will  be  the  desire  to  escape  irom  that 
also.  And  here  we  must  again  bring  the 
^  Excursion'  to  our  assistance : — 

'Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own, 
His  heart  lay  open;  and  by  Nature  tuned 
And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 
To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  alive 
To  all  that  was  e^joved  where'er  he  went, 
And  all  that  was  endured ;  for  in  himself 
Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness. 
He  bad  no  painful  pressure  from  without 
That  made  him  tum  aside  from  wretchedness 
With  coward  fears.   He  could  afford  to  suffer 
With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.  Hence  it  came 
That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  ridi 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life.' 

Thus,  to  resume  the  sonnet,  it  is  not  from 
grief  that  the  poet's  friend  is  Ported  to  free 
himself,  not  from  grief  the  natural  tribute  to 
calamily,  but  from  dejection  and  darkness, 
and  as  their  necessary  consequent,  ^  the  un- 
profitable yoke  of  care.'  For  let  no  man 
suppose  that  he  can  surrender  himself  to  an 
undue  and  interminable  sorrow  without  be- 
coming the  slave  of  petty,  fretful,  miserable 
cares.  To  put  on  perpetual  mourning  is  to 
put  on  the  livery  ci  a  very  abject  servitude. 
And  again  the  exhortation  is  addressed,  not 
to  one  who  was  subjugated  by  some  consti- 
tutional weakness  or  malady  conspiring  with 
circumstances  to  make  sorrow  immedicable — 
for  to  such  a  man  exhortation  would  be  ad- 
dressed in  vain— but  to  one  whose  despond- 
ency was  in  some  measure  wilful,  a  mistaken 
man  who  was  voluntarily  devoting  himself  to 
sorrow,  and  whom  to  enlighten  might  be  to 
reanimate  j  for  that  such  was  the  case  in  ques- 
tion is  clearly  intimated  in  those  two  lines 
(so  exquisitely  musical)  which  precede  the 
close  of  the  sonnet — 

*  Droop  not  thou, 
Erroneously  renewing  a  sad  vow 
In  the  low  dell  'mid  Koslin's  faded  grove.' 

The  {Mincipal  aim  of  the  S(mnet  having  been 
this  exhortation  to  the  exercise  of  intellectual 
powers,  the  rewards  and  conditions  of  true 
genius  are  noticed  incidentally.  The  re- 
wards are  promised  to  '  minds  that  dare :'  but 
the  courage  is  not  to  be  that  of  temperament 
— for  such  courage  is  rash  and  presumptuous. 


and  can  expect  only  the  rebuke  of  BeUeico- 
phon  who  fell  headlong.  It  is  to  be  a  cou- 
rage founded  in  faith  and  fortified  by  the 
judgment — ^intellectual,  spiri]t\ial,  reasonable 
— such  as  shall  be  attendant  upon  endeavouifr 
directed  towards  the  highest  objects:  for 
when  is  it  that  a  rich  guerdon  waits  on  minds 
that  dare  1— Only 

^  If  aught  be  in  them  of  immortal  seed. 
And  reason  govem  that  audacious  flight 
Which  heavenward  they  direct.' 

It  is  to  the  intrepidity  of  hi^  and  sacred 
thoughts  and  a  genuine  inspirati(»i,  that  re- 
wards are  promised,  and  amongst  them  that 
restoration  for  an  afflicted  spirit  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  permanent  seclusion,  but  only 
in  the  consecrating  of  active  life  to  nobler 
purposes.  And  how  much  more  is  to  be  ex- 
pected fix>m  an  appeal  like  this,  than  fix)m  the 
exhortations  to  patience  and  fortitude  which 
are  so  often  employed  wiA  so  little  effect ! — 

'  Consolatories  writ 
With  studied  argument. 
Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude^** 

do  not  jproduce  the  patience  they  extd,  pre** 
cisely  because  they  extol  it  to  this  false  ex- 
tent For  excellent  and  commendable  though 
it  be,  there  are  few  cases  of  affliction  in  which, 
so  soon  as  the  earliest  stage  is  past,  something 
better  than  patience  may  not  be  looked  to 
with  better  hope,  and  patience  be  met  with 
by  the  way.  Active  energies,  high  aspira- 
tions must  be  awakened;  the  resiliency  of 
the  heart  must  be  called  upon  rather  than  its 
passive  strength, — and  oftentimes  when  the 
admonition  to  be  patient  would  do  little  else 
than  impose  silence  upon  grie^  such  exhorta- 
tions as  are  contained  in  this  sonnet  (and  at 
greater  length  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  '  Ex- 
cursion') may — not  in  poetry  merely,  but  in 
practice  and  in  very  deed,  be  found  full  of 
consolation — animating,  exalting,  invigorat- 
ing, and 

*  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair.' 

This  sonnet  was  addressed  to  a  man  of  po- 
etical talentsf  who  had  the  world  before  him, 
and  the  '  gales  of  youtli'  to  bear  him  forward. 
Let  us  tum  now  to  a  tribute  rendered  in  the 
same  form  to  a  great  man  whose  career  was 


*  Sampson  Agonigtes. 

t  Tho  tribute  haa  been  recently  repaid  bj  one 
who  is  (wo  belicTe)  a  relative,  in  another  walk  of 
art,  Miss  Gillie»,  the  paiater.  Her  portrait  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth  is  the  only  representation  of  him  wc 
havo  seon  which  presents  us  with  tho  real  man  as 
he  lives  and  breathes.  It  is  engnyed  by  M'Innis 
and  published  by  Moon, 
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rapidly  draining  to  a  close : — ^In  the  autumn 
of  1831  Mr.  Wordsworth  paid  a  visit  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  at  Abbot^rd,  a  few  days  be- 
fore Sir  Walter's  departure  for  Naples ;  and 
that  departure  became  the  subject  of  a  sonnet, 
which  we  are  desirous  to  quote — not  for  the 
purposes  of  criticism,  for  indeed  it  needs  no 
comment — ^but  because  the  grace,  and  melo- 
dy, and  tenderness  by  which  it  is  character- 
ized, will  say  more  to  some  readers  than  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  abstruser  inspirations : — 

'  A  trouble,  not  of  clouds  or  weeping  rain, 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  li|fht, 
EnjD^endered,  hangs  o'er  Eildon's  tnple  height : 
Spirits  of  Power,  assembled  there,  complam 
For  kindred  Power  departing^  from  their  sight; 
While  Tweed,  best  pleased  m  chanting  a  blithe 
strain^ 

Saddens  his  voice  again,  and  yet  again. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  Mourners !  for  the  might 

Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  I&n 


Blessmgs  and  prayers  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror  knows, 
Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate.   Be  true, 
Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  the  midland  sesu 
Wafting  your  chaige  tosoft  Parthenope  !^-p.213. 

Let  it  be  written  in  the  literary  annals  of 
this  age  at  least,  if  not  of  others,  that  the  men 
who  were  greatest  in  intellect  amongst  us  were 
also  great  in  heart  and  spirit,  and  lived  to- 
gether delightin?  in  each  other^s  society  and 
rejoicing  in  each  other's  fame.  Nor  was  it 
the  fellowship  of  a  'school'  which  united 
tljem.  This  has  been  supposed  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth,  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  Mr.  Southey, 
though  never  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  yet 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  more  absurd  to 
class  him  with  them  as  forming  a  school, 
than  to  class  them  with  each  other.  The 
truth  is  that  these  four  men  came  together 
merely  because  they  were  the  men  of  the 
greatest  literary  genius  in  their  generation, 
and  because,  being  also  men  of  lacge  natures, 
any  spirit  of  rivalry  or  jealousy  was  utterly 
foreign  to  their  dispositions.  Such  men 
could  not  but  be  congenial  associates,  not 
owing  to  any  peculiarity  of  genius  common 
to  them  or  any  of  them,  but  m  spite  of  very 
great  diversity.  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr. 
Coleridge  are  the  two  in  whom  most  points 
of  resemblance  might  be  discerned,  the  ge- 
nius of  both  being  essentially  philosophic;  and 
yet  how  wide  is  the  difference ! — ^the  one  liv- 
mg,  amongst  books  and  amongst  the  wonder- 
ful creations  of  his  own  mind,  a  life  of  think- 
ing for  thinking's  sake,  led  by  the  infirmities 
of  his  constitution  to  turn  away  from  realities, 

*  And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 
From  his  own  nature  all  the  natural  man'*— 

*  Coleridge's  » Ode  to  Dejection.'  One  of  the  few 
profound  writers  of  the  present  day  baa  described 


dealing  therefore  with  thoughts  untried  in 
action,  unverified  by  application,  perpetual 
evolutions  of  the  thinking  faculty  which  re- 
volved into  themselves,  and  which,  though 
governed  by  the  curb  of  a  severe  logic,  were 
not  encountered  by  the  checks  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life — ^the  other  seeking  rather  the 
wisdom  of  philosophy  than  philosophy  in  it- 
self, drawing  from  the  well-spring  of  life  and 
fact,  to  which  books  afforded  merely  tributa- 
ry streams,  acting  as  occasions  arose,  or  giv- 
ing or  seeking  advice  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  when  this  or  that  happened,  living  apart 
from  that  world  which  sees  its  own  reflec- 
tion in  the  newspapers,  but  for  that  very  rea- 
son penetrating  further  into  individual  na- 
tures and  transactions — 

'  Sheltered,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost ; 
Secluded,  but  not  buried.** 

and  exercising  his  judgment  in  the  only  way 
which  tends  to  its  rectification — ^with  the 
consciousness,  namely,  that  according  as  it 
concludes  there  will  foUow  joy  or  sorrow, 
loss  or  gain,  injury,  anger  and  resentment,  or 
love  and  gratitude,  on  the  part  of  some  friend, 
neighbour,  or  well-known  individual  who  is 
frequently  met  with  face  to  face.  From  the 
judgment  so  exercised  and  the  knowledge 
accruing  with  the  exercise,  comes  practical 
wisdom,  and  by  duly  generalising  from  prac- 
tical wisdom  we  advance  to  philosophic  wis- 
dom«  But  the  principle  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  is,  that  thoughts  should  either 
tend  towards  acts  or  issue  out  of  them,  in 
order  to  be  justly  determined. 

with  singolar  force  and  truth  the  intellectual  charac- 
teristics of  which  this  extraordinary  man  afforded  (as 
wo  conceive)  an  example — an  example  illustrious,  no 
doubt,  and  wonderful,  but  to  our  minds  not  less  mel- 
ancholy : — *  But  the  ima^nation  is  not  the  only  in- 
terceptor of  affections  divinely  destined  to  the  pur- 
poses of  action.  The  understanding  may  be  excited 
siraultaneousljr,  and  when  set  to  work  in  reasoning 
upon  the  relations  of  any  given  phenomena,  or  upon 
reducing  them  into  a  system,  it  may  thus,  with  specu- 
lative  truth  for  its  end,  be  so  delighted  with  its  own 
energies  as  to  lead  us  into  forgetfulness  of  action. 
Thus  it  absorbs  in  intellectual  exercise  the  strength 
that  ou^ht  to  have  been  spent  in  practical  exertion ; 
and,  while  it  seems  to  bedoing  the  work  of  the  affections, 
it  diverts  them  from  their  own  end,  employing,  all  the 
mental  powers  in  the  verification  of  terms  instead 
of  the  execution  of  acts,  and  then  applying  them  to 
its  own  work  of  classifying,  comparing,  condnding, 
or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  a^ain,  when 
a  religious  creed  is  presented,  say  to  a  disputatious 
and  subtle  mind,  in  which  the  action  of  the  critical 
facul^  overbears  and  absorbs  all  other  energies,  that 
faculty  regards  the  creed  proposed  polemically,  con- 
siders it  with  reference  to  lo^cal  and  technical  preci- 
sion, and  not  in  respect  to  its  moral  characteristics 
and  tendencies,  and  wastes  upon  this  theoretic  hand- 
ling of  sacred  themes  all  the  sedulity  which  ouffht  to 
be  empk)yed  in  seeking  to  ^ive  effect  to  the  proffered 
means  of  spiritual  amelioration.' — Giadstone'if  Church 
Principles,  1840,  p.  67. 
*  Excursion,  book  v. 
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*  GWe  to  no  UDprop<»tioQed  thought  his  act,'* 

is  a  negative  injunction,  to  which  may  be 
appended  an  affirmative  and  a  converse  of 
equal  truth.  *  Give  to  each  well-proportion- 
ed thought  his  act'  is  the  affirmative :  the 
converse  (if  it  can  be  so  called)  is,  *  Give 
your  thoughts  their  acts,  and  they  will  have 
thereby  the  better  chance  to  be  well-propor- 
tioned.' For  when  a  thought  is  to  have  an 
act  and  a  consequence,  its  justness  will  be 
the  quality  principally  regarded  by  the 
thinker :  whereas,  if  it  is  to  be  merely  a 
meditative  effi)rt,  to  end  in  itself  or  in 
another  thought,  or  in  being  written  down 
in  prose  or  rhyme,  its  novelty  or  brilliancy 
will  have  a  principal  instead  of  a  secondary 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  thinker ;  and 
by  the  habit  of  thus  thinking  without  acting, 
and  therefore  without  fear  of  consequences, 
the  justness  of  the  judgment  will  be  impaired, 
and  neither  practical  nor  philosophic  wisdom 
wOl  be  attained  in  their  highest  degrees. 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  a  writer,  there  must  not  be 
much  thinking  which  neither  begins  nor 
ends  in  acting,  nor  perhaps  has  any  direct 
reference  to  it ;  but  what  we  do  contend  for 
is,  that  the  habits  of  the  mind  must  be  formed 
by  the  thinking  which  has  this  reference,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  such  *  gii^  of  genuine 
insight  as  may  constitute  a  great  ethical 
writer,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry. 

It  is  thus  to  the  cultivation  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's mind  in  real  life  that  we  attribute  his 
pre-eminence  as  a  philosophic  poet ;  for 
with  him  the  justness  of  the  thought  is  al- 
ways the  first  consideration  :  what  is  com- 
monplace, so  it  be  but  true,  has  its  due  place 
and  proportion  in  his  mind  ;  and  the  degree 
to  which  plain  and  acknowledged  truth 
enters  into  his  vmtings  gives  them  their 
breadth,  and  perhaps,  when  they  are  regard- 
ed as  a  whole,  even  adds  to  their  origin^ity ; 
for  there  is  no  mind  so  rare,  nor  consequent- 
ly so  original,  as  one  which  is  intellectually 
capable  of  the  most  brilliant  aberrations, 
and  is  yet  so  tempered  by  the  love  of  truth 
as  to  give  old  truths  their  place  along  with 
new,  and  so  wanned  by  the  same  love  as  to 
make  all  truths  impressive.  And  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  example,  if  not  his  precepts, 
may  suggest  to  the  poetical  aspirants  who 
abound  in  our  times,  that  poetry,  in  its  high- 
est kinds,  is  the  result  not  merely  of  a  talent 
or  an  art,  nor  even  only  of  these  combined 
with  a  capacious  mind  and  an  ardent  imagi- 
nation, but  also  of  a  life  led  in  the  love  of 
tnith---and  if  not  in  action,  as  the  word  is 


*  Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet. 


ordinarily  used,  yet  certainly  in  giving  prac- 
tical effect  to  right  feelings  and  just  judg- 
ments, and  in  communicating,  by  conscien- 
tiousness in  conduct,  an  habitually  consci- 
entious justness  to  the  operations  of  the  rea- 
son and  the  understanding.  '  Endeavour 
thus  to  live,' — ^we  should  say  to  such  aspir- 
ants in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  own  words, — 

'Endeavour  thus  to  live;  these  rules  regard' 
These  helps  solicit;  and  a  stedfiist  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyr^d  air- 
Sons  of  the  morning.^* 

The  Sonnets  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  series)  bear  witness,  more  di- 
rectly perhaps  than  any  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
other  writings,  to  a  principle  which  he  has 
asserted  of  poetical,  as  strongly  as  Lord  Ba- 
con of  physical  philosophy — the  principle 
that  the  Muse  is  to  be  the  servant  and  in- 
terpreter of  Nature.  Some  fact,  transaction, 
or  natural  object,  gives  birth  to  almost  every 
one  of  them.  He  does  not  search  his  mind 
for  subjects ;  he  goes  forth  into  the  world, 
and  they  present  themselves.  His  mind 
lies  open  to  nature  with  an  ever  wakeful 
susceptibility,  and  an  impulse  from  without 
will  send  it  far  into  the  regions  of  thought ; 
but  it  seldom  goes  to  work  upon  itself.  It  is 
not  celibate,  but 

*  Wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion.' 

Of  which  union  poetry  is  the  le^iimate  off- 
spring; and  it  is  owing  to  this  love  and 
passion  that  the  most  ordinary  incidents 
and  objects  have  inspired  an  interest  in  the 
poet,  and  that  so  soon  as  the  impassioned 
character  of  his  mind  had  made  itself  felt 
and  understood,  he  was  enabled  to  convey 
the  same  interest  with  wonderful  success  to 
his  readers. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  many  years  before 
this  success  was  brought  about  to  the  extent 
of  a  popular  acceptation,  and  also  that  to 
this  day  there  are  readers  to  whom  his 
poems  convey  nothing ;  and  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  amongst  this  number,  rapidly 
diminishing  as  it  b,  there  are  still  some  men  of 
distinguished  abilities.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  general  neglect  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poetry  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century.  That  was  a  period  when 
the  poetry  of  reflection  was  so  much  out  of 
fashion  that  verse  had  almost  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  a  vehicle  for  thought,  and  even 
thoughtful  men  had  recourse  to  it  as  if  the 
very  intention  were  to  divert  themselves 
from  thinking — hung  over  a  stitched  pam- 
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phlet  of  rhyme  wi&  the  sort  of  charmed  ear 
with  which  they  would  have  listened  to  a 
first-rate  performer  at  the  Opera — waited 
impatiently  for  another  stitched  pamphlet  to 
come  npon  the  stage  three  months  afterwards 
— ^and  being  hurried  away  by  their  enthu- 
siasm as  one  stitched  pamphlet  came  out 
after  another,  almost  mistook  the  *  primi  can- 
tatori' m  this  line  for  the  lights  of  the  age, 
and  their  *  lean  and  flashy  songs'  for  divine 
illuminations.  Such  was  the  bewilderment 
of  those  times  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive 
that  some  intelligent  men,  whose  intellectual 
constitution  was  not  strong,  may  have  had 
their  taste  so  vitiated  during  the  prevalence 
of  this  fashion  as  never  to  have  recovered,  a 
natural  appetite.  But  there  are  men  of  a  very 
different  order  from  these,  who  are  still  un- 
converted, and  whose  case  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  understand^-men  too  robust  in  their  frame 
of  mind  to  have  been  debilitated  by  the 
errors  of  youth,  too  free  and  generous  in 
their  temper  to  feel  bound  by  past  commit- 
ments, and  who  nevertheless  do  in  all  sin- 
cerity fail  to  make  anything  out  from  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  poetry. 

Had  the  value  of  the  poetry  consisted  in 
some  peculiar  vein  of  fancy,  had  it  been  a 
matter  of  versification,  or  had  it  resolved  itself 
into aparticular strain  of  sentiment  or  opinion, 
we  should  have  said — 'This  is  not  for  the  uni- 
versal ear ;  it  will  naturally  hit  some  minds 
and  miss  others and  of  many  of  Mr.Words- 
worth's  poems  this  may  be  said  fairly  ;  and 
we  know  very  well  that  some  of  those  which 
make  the  strongest  impression  on  one  reader 
will  make  none  whatever  upon  another. 
But  when  we  look  to  the  main  body  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  works,  and  perceive  that  they 
are  addressed  to  the  mind  of  man  at  large, 
and  that  with  a  great  variety  of  manner  and 
verse  they  deal  for  the  most  part  with  mat- 
ters of  universal  interest,  we  do  feel  at  a  loss 
to  explain  the  existence  of  that  remnant  of 
intellectual  men  who  are  still  inaccessible. 

We  should  have  thought  that,  verse  and 
all  embellishment  apart,  when  one  considera- 
ble understanding  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
another,  in  subject  matter  to  which  all  un- 
derstandings apply  themselves,  nothing  but 
the  curse  of  Cassandra  could  have  prevented 
some  result  from  being  obtained.  So  it  is, 
however;  and  it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
meeting  this  remnant  on  what  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  best  ground,  that  we  have  under- 
taken to  review  the  *  Sonnets  — meeting 
them, — ^not  in  the  spirit  of  *  compelling  them 
to  come  in,'  but  for  a  fair  trial  whether  it  be  not 
possible  to  get  rid  of  such  an  intellectual 
anomaly  as  their  standing  out  seems  to  us 
to  be,  and  to  bring  together  minds  which  are 
worthy  of  each  other.    And  Ve  imagine 


that  the  Sonnets  may  answer  this  purpose 
best :  they  have  not,  like  many  of  the  other 
poems,  peculiarities  of  manner  which  whilst 
they  charm  one  reader  will  baulk  another ; 
they  are  highly-finished  compositions,  distin- 
guished, as  regards  the  diction,  only  by  an 
aptitude  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  approved 
whatever  may  be  the  particular  taste  of  the 
reader;  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  so  vari- 
ed in  subject  and  sentiment,  that  specimens 
might  be  adduced  from  them  of  almost  every 
kind  of  serious  poetry  to  which  the  sonnet 
can  lend  itself. 

We  have  quoted  hitherto  one  sonnet  in 
art,  two  that  are  doctrinal,  and  one  which 
may  be  called  occasional.  The  majority  of 
the  four  hundred  and  forty-four  which  have 
been  published  are  of  a  mixed  character,  in 
which  the  doctrinal  predominates  ;  it  is  on 
these  principally  that  we  should  wish  to 
dwell,  and  we  shall  revert  to  them  presently, 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  will  make  room 
for  some  lighter  kinds  ;  and  first  for  two 
which  are  linked  together  in  the  series  on 
the  River  Duddon — the  former  of  them  des- 
criptive, the  latter  pastoral — ^both  (as  usual) 
suggested  by  a  natural  object — the  stepping- 
stones  in  a  stream — and  both  connecting  it 
with  the  circtunstances  of  human  life  which 
are  incident  to  it : — 
*  The  struggling  rill  insensibly  is  grown 
Into  a  brook  of  loud  and  stately  march. 
Crossed  ever  and  anon  by  plank  or  arch ; 
And,  for  like  use,  lo!  what  might  seem  a 
zone 

Chosen  for  ornament — stone  matched  with 
stone 

In  studied  symmetry,  with  interspace 
For  the  dear  waters  to  pursue  their  race 
Without  restraint.    How  swiftly  have  they 
flown, 

Succeeding— still  succeeding !   Here  the  child 
Puts,  when  the  high-swollen  flood  runs  fierce 
and  wild, 

His  budding  courage  to  the  proof ;  and  here 
Declining  manhood  learns  to  note  the  sly 
And  sure  encroachments  of  infirmity, 
Thinking  how  fast  time  runs,  life's  end  how 
near? 

« Not  so  that  pair  whose  youtliful  spirits  dance 
With  prompt  emotion  urging  them  to  pass ; 
A  sweet  confusion  checks  the  shepherd-lass ; 
Blushing  she  eyes  the  dizzy  flood  askance ; 
To  stop^  ashamed — too  tinud  to  advance ! 
She  ventures  once  again— another  pause ; 
His  outstretched  hand  he  tauntmgly  with- 
draws— 

She  sues  for  help  with  i)iteous  utterance  ! 
Chidden,  she  chides  again ;  the  thrilling  touch 
Both  feel,  when  he  renews  the  wished-for  aid : 
Ah !  if  their  fluttering  hearts  should  stir  too 
much. 

Should  beat  too  strongly,  both  mav  be  betrayed. 
The  frolic  Loves,  who  from  yon  nigh  rock  see 
The  struggle,  clap  their  wings  for  victo- 
ry!'—pp.  293,294. 
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This  series  on  the  River  Duddon  is  a  reg- 
ister of  the  thoughts  which  may  be  suggested 
to  a  poet  ia  tracking  this  stream  from  its 
source  in  the  mountains  to  its  junction  with 
the  sea.  We  have  seen  what  may  occur 
when  it  flows  in  human  society,  and  Child- 
hood, Youth,  and  Age  step  across  it.  But 
there  is  a  previous  stage  of  its  course  in 
which  it  flows  through  a  remote  and  untrod- 
den solitude,  and  then  everything  that  is  to 
be  seen  being  what  it  had  been  from  time 
immemorial,  the  poet's  fancy  is  carried  far 
back  into^he  past: — 

*  What  a8[)ect  bore  the  Man  who  roved  or  fled, 
First  of  his  tribe,  to  this  dark  dell— who  first 
In  this  pelluci4  Current  slaked  his  thirst  ? 
What  hopes  came  with  him  ?  what  designs 

were  spread 
Along  his  path  ?   His  unprotected  bed 
What  dreams  encompassed  ?   Was  the  intrud- 
er nursed 
In  hideous  usages,  and  rites  accursed, 
That    thinned   the  living  and  disturbed 
the  dead  ? 

No  voice  replies;  both  air  and  earth  are  mute ; 
And  tbou,  blue  Streamlet,  murmuring  yield'st 
no  more 

Than  a  soft  record,  that,  whatever  fruit 
Of  ignorance  thou  might'st  witness  heretofore, 
Thy  function  was  to  heal  and  to  restore. 
To  soothe  and  cleanse,  not  madden  and  pol- 
lute    p.  292. 

How  simple  and  yet  how  full  is  the  diction 
of  this  sonnet  I  How  much  of  the  wildness 
and  insecurity  of  savage  life  i?  in  those  words 

*  roved  or  fled,'  and  in  the  presentation  to  the 
fancy  of  the  one  sole  man  wandering  or 
fugitive  !  Then  the  darkness  and  cruelty  of 
Dnudical  superstition  and  barbarian  warfare 
are  alluded  to  in  a  tone  of  almost  fearful 
inquiry ;  and  after  the  pause  of  silence  in 
the  ninth  line,  how  beautifully  and  with  what 
an  expressive  change  of  the  music  is  the 
mind  turned  to  the  perennial  influences  of 
Nature  as  healing,  soothing,  and  restorative 
in  all  times,  whatever  be  the  condition  of 
Man !  This  sonnet  is  a  study  in  versifica- 
tion throughout,  and  observe  especially  the 
use  of  duplicate,  triplicate,  and  even  quadru- 
plicate consonants  in  our  language, — how 
admirably  they  may  be  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  rhythmical  melody  which  they 
are  often  supposed  to  thwart — 

'And    Thou,    blue    Streamlet,  murmuring 
yield^st  no  more,'  &c. 

How  the  slight  check,  delay,  and  resistance 
of  the  fourfold  consonant  makes  the  flow  of 
the  verse  to  be  still  more  musically  felt ! 
The  Northern  languages  have  often  been 
reproached  for  their  excess  in  consonants, 
g;uttural,  sibillant,  or  route,  and  it  has  been 
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concluded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  lan- 
guages in  which  vowels  and  liquids  predo- 
minate must  be  better  adapted  to  poetry,  and 
that  the  most  mellifluous  language  must  be 
also  the  most  melodious.  We  must  be 
allowed  to  think,  however,  that  this  is  but  a 
rash  and  ill-considered  condemnation  of  our 
native  tongue.  Poetry  has  been  often  com- 
pared to  embroidery,  and  when  a  language 
is  all  of  one  texture,  and  that  texture  nothing 
but  silk  and  satin,  the  skilful  hand  will  have 
but  little  advantage,  and  the  workmanship  of 
finer  art  will  not  stand  out  so  distinctly  from 
ordinary  fabrics.  Nor  indeed  will  such  a 
language  supply  adequate  materials  to  the 
hand  of  art.  In  dramatic  verse  more  particu- 
larly, our  English  combinations  of  consonants 
are  invaluable,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
reflecting  grace  and  softness  by  contrast,  or 
accelerating  the  verse  by  a  momentary  de- 
tention, but  also  in  giving  expression  to  the 
harsher  passions,  and  in  imparting  keenness 
and  significancy  to  the  language  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  especially  to  that  of  scorn.  In 
Shakspeare,  for  instance,  what  a  blast  of 
sarcasm  whistles  through  that  word,  *  Thrifty 
TAri/tj  Horatio  !'  with  its  one  vowel  and  five 
consonants,  and  then  how  the  verse  runs  on 
with  a  low,  confidential  smoothness,  as  if  to 
give  effect  to  the  outbreak  by  the  subsequent 
suppression— 

 '  the  funeral  baked  meats 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables.' 

We  are  not,  be  it  observed,  insisting,  as 
some  philologists  have  done  of  late  years,  on 
a  preference  for  the  Saxon  element  of  our 
language  as  afibrding  a  purer  and  better 
English  than  any  other ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  hold  that  English  is  essentially  a  highly 
composite  language  ;  that  it  derives  its  force, 
as  well  as  its  richness,  from  the  great  variety 
and  diversity  of  its  constituents,  and  that 
it  will  be  best  written  by  him  who  avails 
himself  of  all  its  elements  in  their  natural 
proportion,  tempering  one  with  another.  And 
when  we  say  their  natural  proportion,  we 
mean  that  which  comes  naturally  to  the  indi- 
vidual writer ;  for,  after  all,  art  and  instruc- 
tion can  do  little  more  in  this  matter  than  to 
remove  theories  of  style  out  of  the  way,  and 
leave  a  writer  to  his  own  intuitive  ear  and 
perceptions  to  find  him  the  better  or  worse 
style  which  is  suitable  to  him.  Mr.  Words- 
worth's diction  appears  to  us  to  bo  neither 
Saxon  nor  Latin  particularly,  but  abounding 
in  all  the  treasures  of  our  vocabulary,  and 
making  the  music  which  no  man  can  make 
who  has  but  one  string  to  his  fiddle. 

To  return  to  the  Sonnets. — *  What  is  a 
spinning-wheel  ?'  is  a  question  which  may 
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now  be  asked  by  a  full-grown  person  who 
cannot  recollect  to  have  seen  one ;  and  it 
might  be  answered  by  a  person  twenty  years 
older,  that  in  his  youth  such  an  implement 
was  seen  in  every  cottage  and  in  many 
houses  of  somewhat  higher  pretensions — that 
it  was  a  wheel  mounted  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  ground,  to  which  the  spinner's 
foot,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  pedal,  communi- 
cated a  uniform  rotatory  motion,  whilst  her 
fingers  were  busy  in  manipulating  the  line 
of  flax  drawn  from  it, — that  the  motion  was 
just  not  so  rapid  but  that  it  could  be  distinctly 
discerned  by  the  eye,  and  that  the  sound 
which  accompanied  it  was  something  be- 
tween the  humming  of  a  top  and  the  purring 
of  a  cat.  But  if,  having  explained  the 
mechanism  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  its 
direct  use  and  purpose,  he  were  asked  to 
give  some  account  of  its  moral  influences, 
he  might  require  the  aid  of  the  poet : — 

*  Grief,  thou  hast  lost  an  ever-readv  friend 
Now  that  the  cottage  Spinning-wneel  is  mute ; 
And  care — a  comforter  that  best  could  suit 
Her  froward  mood,  and  softliest  reprehend ; 
And  Love~a  charmer's  voice,  that  used  to 
lend, 

More  efficaciously  than  auffht  that  flows 
From  harp  or  lute,  kind  inauence  to  compose 
The  throobing  pulse^else  troubled  without 
end ; 

Even  Joy  could  tell,  Joy  craving  truce  and  rest 
From  her  own  overflow,  what  power  sedate 
On  tbose  revolving  motions  did  await 
Assiduously — ^to  soothe  her  aching  breast, 
And,  to  a  point  of  just  relief,  abate 
The  mantling  triumphs  of  a  day  too  blest.' — 

p.  23. 

Mechanical  emplo3rment,  even  without 
these  peculiar  charms  of  the  spinning-wheel, 
has  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  alleviate  suflfer- 
ing  and  subdue  excitability,  and  this  truth 
has  a  political  as  well  as  a  moral  bearing  ; 
for  in  seasons  of  commercial  or  agricultural 
difficulty,  the  political  disturbances  which 
arise  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
may  be  attributed,  not  to  distress  and  desti- 
tution only — for  it  has  often  been  observed 
that  they  extend  to  many  who  are  under  no 
immediate  pressure  of  want — but  also  to  the 
concurrent  deprivation  of  that  great  sedative 
to  the  human  mind  which  is  found  in  the 
employment  of  the  body.  Neither  hunger 
nor  full  feeding  act  alike  upon  all  men — the 
one  will  not  invariably  produce  irritability, 
•till  less  will  the  other  be  unfailingly  attended 
with  contentment — but  steady  labour  or 
manual  employment  will  always  promote 
composure  of  mind.  And  this  may  add  one 
more  to  the  many  considerations  which  lead 
the  politician,  as  well  as  the  moralist,  to 
insist  that  a  high  rate  of  wages  is  less  to  be 


desired  for  a  country,  than  work  which  is 
regular,  even  though  ill  paid. 

But  whilst  Mr.  Wordsworth  appreciates 
the  moral  influence  of  mechanical  labour  in 
abating  excitement  to  '  a  point  of  just  rdirfy 
we  might  refer  to  many  passages  m  the  '  Ex- 
cursion' to  show  that  its  benefits  become 
more  than  questionable  in  his  eyes,  when  it 
is  carried  so  far  as  to  suppress  the  activity  of 
the  understanding,  and  render  the  mind  cal- 
lous and  insensible.  We  have  not  room  for 
quotations ;  nor  need  we  multiply  references ; 
but  the  subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  the 
eighth  book,  with  no  pseudo-poetical  par- 
tiality— no  preference  of  previous  and  ancient 
evils  to  those  of  the  manufacturing  system — 
but  philosophically  and  fairly  ;  and  it  is  re- 
sumed in  the  ninth  book  in  its  natural  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  national  education. 
If  reference  be  made  to  these  two  books,  it 
will  be  seen  by  those  who  are  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  the  experi- 
ence and  parliamentary  inquiries  of  the 
seven-and-twenty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  Excursion  was  published,  have  only 
shown  more  conclusively  the  justness  of  the 
poet's  views  and  feelings  as  to  the  evils  which 
are,  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  vmavoidablv, 
but  at  all  events  most  unhappily  and  fttally 
to  many  of  the  lower  classes,  mixed  up  with 
the  unsteady  and  inordinate  activities  of  our 
manu&cturing  system.  In  the  course  of  those 
years  other  eminent  writers  joined  in  de- 
nouncing these  evils  with  all  the  fervour  of 
the  poetical  temperament  (one  great  man, 
Mr.  Southey,  we  need  scarcely  name,) 
and  more  recently  public  men  have  been 
found  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  an  ar- 
dent and  indefatigable  benevolence,  to  sug- 
gest remedies  5  whilst  there  has  remained  for 
political  economists  the  ungracious  but  indis- 
pensable task  of  determining  which  of  these 
were  practicable  and  which  were  not  Some 
progress — much,  we  trust — ^bas  been  made  in 
the  matter;  and  by  a  kindly  alliance  and 
concurrence  of  all  the  lights  and  powers 
which  are  requisite  for  the  treatment  of  this 
difficult  problem — by  philanthropical,  philo- 
sophical, economical,  and  practical  efforts, 
and  by  eloquence  poetical  and  parhamentary, 
and  by  the  press  and  by  the  pulpit,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  much  more  progress  will  be 
made  in  no  lone  time,  and  that  the  country 
will  owe  to  Lord  Ashley,  as  a  legislator,  the 
consummation  of  a  work,  of  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  as  poet  and  ethical  philoso- 
pher, so  ardently  urged  the  commencement. 

We  turn  to  the  series  of  Sonnets  ^dedi- 
cated to  Liberty,'  with  peculiar  interest. 
They  were  so  entitled  in  previous  editions, 
dKHigh  in  the  volume  before  us  they  are  in- 
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eluded  with  others  under  the  title  of  *  Politi- 
cal Sonnet?.'  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
suggested  by  public  occurrences  which  took 
place  within  the  eventful  and  instructive  pe- 
riod of  the  history  of  liberty  extending  from 
t^e  French  Revolution  to  me  battle  or  Wa- 
terloo ;  with  some  few  upon  subjects  belong- 
ing to  remoter  times.  They  should  be  read 
along  with  those  passages  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Excursion,  wherein  the  Solitary  com- 
ments on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  rrench 
Revolution,  and  with  tne  admirable  ode  be- 
ginning '  Who  rises  on  the  banks  of  Seine  V 
and  not  without  reference  to  many  other  pas- 
sages too  numerous  and  scattered  to  be  spe- 
cifically mentioned.  In  these  will  be  found 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  sentiments  respecting  li- 
berty in  the  various  senses  in  which  the  word 
is  used,  as  applying  to  national  independence, 
to  civil  liberty,  and  to  individual  freedom ; 
and  it  will  appear  that  his  sentiments  are 
everywhere  pervaded  by  a  deep  sense  of  the 
truth  that  liberty  is  essentially  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  nature,  and  that  however  closely 
connected  with  political  forms  and  organisa- 
tions, and  dictating  and  requiring  them  for 
her  conservation,  yet  that  these  forms  do  not 
constitute,  and  cannot  of  themselves  impart, 
the  spirit  of  liberty — that  the  forms  must  re- 
sult from  the  spirit,  otherwise  the  spirit  will 
not  result  from  the  forms — a  doctrine  which 
has  a  constant  application  to  practical  poli- 
tics. A  celebrated  event  in  ancient  history 
is  made  the  occasion  of  delivering  this  doc- 
trine in  reference  both  to  civil  liberty  and 
national  independence : — 

'  A  Roman  Master  stands  on  Grecian  ground ; 
And  to  the  people  at  the  Isthmian  games 
Assembled,  He,  by  a  herald's  voice,  proclaims 
The  LrsERTY  of  Grekcb  : — ^the  words  rebound 
Until  all  voices  in  one  voice  are  drowned ; 
Glad  acclamation  by  which  air  is  rent ! 
And  birds,  high  flying  in  the  element, 
Drop  to  the  earth,  astonished  at  the  sound  ! 
Yet  were  the  thoughtful  grieved ;  and  still  that 
voice 

Haunts,  with  sad  echoes,  musing  Fancy's  ear ; 
Ah  I  that  a  Conqueror's  wwds  should  be  so 
dear  ! 

Ah !  that  a  hoon  should  shed  such  rapturous 
joys! 

A  giA  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 
By  all  the  blended  powers  of  Earth  and  Hea^ 
ven.' — p.  146. 

Again,  in  a  sonnet  written  when  Bonaparte 
was  threatening  the  independence  of  this 
country,  the  poet,  being  at  that  time  on  the 
coast  near  Dover,  contemplates  the  '  span  of 
waters'  which  divides  England  from  France, 
and  admitting  the  mighty  power  of  the 
physical  hairier,  yet  regards  it  as  merely 


subordinate  and  instrumental,  and  still  in- 
sists upon  the  higher  agency  as  the  vital  pro- 
tection : — 

*  Even  so  doth  God  protect  us  if  we  be 
Virtuous  and  wise.  Winds  blow  and  waters  roll, 
Strength  to  the  brave,  and  Power,  and  Deity ; 
Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing !   One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  ihemj  and  said  that  by  the  soul 
Only,  the  nations  shall  be  ereat  and  free.'— p. 

129. 

The  same  strain  of  sentiment  will  be  found 
to  recur  repeatedly  in  the  sonnets  which  re- 
late to  the  events  of  Bon&qparte's  wars,  and 
the  subjugation  or  resistance  of  the  several 
states  whose  independence  he  invaded ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  series,  which  ends  in 
1811,  a  censure  is  pronounced  upon  a  deplo* 
rable  infirmity  of  man's  nature  which  at  that 
time  came  in  aid  of  Bonaparte's  power,  sap- 
pmg  the  hearts  of  many  weak  brethren  m 
this  country  as  well  as  in  his  own  and  others, 
— the  tendency  to  lose  all  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  all  sense  of  horror  at  cruelties 
and  crimes,  in  an  effeminate  admiration  of 
talents,  achievements,  and  power.  This  ad- 
miration, thus  counteracting  the  heart's  better 
nature,  was  in  truth,  wheresoever  it  prevailed, 
an  index  of  the  absence  or  decay  of  the  vii^ 
tues  which  are  essential  to  liberty.  We  have 
said  an  effeminate  admiration;  for  it  pre- 
vailed, we  believe,  chiefly  amongst  women, 
who  are  more  prone  than  men  to  feel,  con- 
cerning things  at  a  distance,  according  to 
their  effect  in  story,  and  not  according  to 
their  reality  in  life.  Casca,  in  Shakspeare's 
play,  says  of  the  women  who  forgave  Csesar, 
that '  if  GsBsar  had  stabbed  their  mothers  they 
would  have  done  no  less.'  We  would  not 
assert  so  much  of  the  admirers  of  Bonaparte^ 
whether  women  or  effeminate  men.  FactSi 
which  are  brought  before  the  bodily  eyes,  or 
come  home  to  the  mdividual  feelings  of  such 
persons,  will  set  them  right  in  their  senti- 
ments concerning  an  ambitious  conqueror ; — 
the  women  of  Zaragoza  were  under  no  mis- 
take ;  but  that  nothing  else  may  have  power 
to  do  so,  there  wc^  many  a  pitiable  proof  in 
this  country  during  Bonaparte's  career,  and 
to  such  cases  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
sonnet  adverts,  in  the  strongest  language  of 
reprehension  which  we  recollect  to  have  met 
with  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings : — 

*  Here  pause :  the  poet  claims  at  least  this  praise, 
That  Tirtuous  Liberty  hath  been  the  scope 

Of  his  pure  song,  which  did  not  shrink  from 
hope 

In  the  worst  momeot  of  these  evil  days ; 
From  hope,  the  paramount  duty  that  Heaven 
lays, 

For  its  own  honour,  on  man's  suffering  heart. 
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Never  may  from  our  souls  one  truth  depart — 
That  an  accursed  thing  it  is  to  gaze 
On  prosperous  tyrants  with  a  dazzled  eye ; 
Nor — touched  with  due  abhorrence  of  their 
guilt 

For  whose  dire  ends  tears  flow,  and  blood  is 
spilt, 

And  justice  labours  in  eztremitjr — 
Forget  ^y  weakness,  upon  which  is  built, 
O  wretched  man,  the  throne  of  tyranny !' — ^p. 
178. 

The  corollary  from  this  sonnet  is,  that 
when  the  admiration  of  anything  opposed  to 
virtue  b  stronger  than  virtue  itself  m  a  peo- 
ple, that  people  is  unfit  for  liberty,  and  the 
vital  spirit  of  liberty  is  not  in  them.  Through 
how  much  of  political  theory  and  practice 
ought  this  doctrine  to  be  carried !  Is  there 
in  this  country  any  constituency  to  which 
what  are  called  popular  talents  will  recom- 
mend a  representative  notoriously  profligate 
and  reprobate  1  That  constituency  is  unfit 
for  its  franchise ;  and  whatever  specious  pre- 
tences may  be  made  of  supporting  a  public  ^ 
principle,  and  distinguishing  between  public 
and  private  conduct — as  if  the  support  of 
virtue  was  not  a  public  principle — such  an 
exercise  of  the  fi^chise  is  tainting  the  very 
sources  of  liberty  in  the  land.  For  to  sup- 
pose that  liberty  can  be  promoted  whilst  vir- 
tue is  overlooked,  is  nothing  else  than  to 
suppose  that  the  consequence  can-  be  pro- 
duced without  having  regard  to  the  cause. 

That  liberty  must  rest  upon  a  moral  rather 
than  a  political  basis,  and  that  the  attempt  is 
vain  to  push  it  forward  by  merely  political 
impulses,  is  a  truth  which  has  always  been 
before  the  eyes  of  our  great  poets,  though 
often  lost  to  those  of  our  politicians.  Cole- 
ridge saw  it  in  liis  youth,  instructed  by  the 
events  that  were  occurring  in  France,  and 
expressed  it  with  characteristic  force : — 

*  The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain, 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion.'* 

Milton  saw  it,  ardently  political  as  he  was ; 
or  perhaps  he  saw  it  only  when  the  ardour  of 
his  political  raind  had  been  informed  by  ex- 
perience and  tempered  by  adversity.  He 
asks  in  the  'Paradise  Regained'  (iv.  145) 
what  wise  man  would  seek  to  free  a  people 
'  by  themselves  enslaved,' 

•  Or  could  of  inward  slaves  make  outward  free  V 

And  in  the  '  Paradise  Lost'  (xii.  79)  Michael 
explains  to  Adam  that  perfect  liberty  could 
only  exist  in  Paradise,  being  inseparable  from 
virtue,  which  again  is  identical  with  right 
reason.    These  great  men  knew  the  nature 


*  France,  an  Ode. 


of  liberty ;  and  those  who  may  study,  along 
with  their  writings,  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poli- 
tical sonnets  and  the  large  portion  of  his 
other  vfodm  which  beaj:  upon  the  state  and 
prospects  of  society,  can  hardly  fail  to  in- 
crease and  refresh  Uieir  knowledge  of  these 
subjects,  and  to  appreciate  more  justly  the 
connection  between  true  liberty  and  the  mere 
political  outworks  which  often  take  its  name, 
without  by  any  means  comprising  its  sub- 
stance. 

For  in  what  does  the  worth  and  glorious- 
ness  of  liberty  consist!  Not  in  charters, 
statutes,  and  fr^chises :  these  are  merely  the 
documents  and  conveyances  of  liberty.  Not 
in  the  political  powers  and  functions  which 
they  authenticate :  these,  indeed,  may  consti- 
tute liberty  us  a  means  ;  but  the  end  and 
sanctifying  principle  of  liberty  consists  in 
the  peace  and  happiness,  the  mdependence 
and  elevation  of  the  minds  of  individual  men. 
Let  us  pursue  the  principle,  therefore,  into 
practical  life,  and  observe  how  far  poUtical 
mstitutions  succeed,  and  wherein  they  fail,  to 
produce  personal  independence.  Take,  for 
instance,  an  Austrian  or  Prussian  tradesman, 
and  place  him  side  by  side  with  the  London 
shopkeeper,  obsequious  behind  his  counter — 
which  is  the  free  mani  The  Austrian  or 
Prussian  will  generally  be  found  to  wear  a 
countenance  and  manner  of  independent 
courtesy,  confident  of  meeting  the  same  in 
return,  but  not  much  more  bent  upon  con- 
ciliating his  customer  than  he  expects  his 
customer  to  be  on  conciliating  him.  The 
relations  between  them  are  marked  by  no 
other  desire  to  please  on  the  part  of  the 
tradesman,  than  belongs  to  the  goodwill  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  fellow-creatures. 
True,  he  is  legally  liable  to  be  watched  by  a 
spy  or  imprisoned  without  a  warrant ;  but  b.e 
lives  in  no  fear  that  such  a  thing  will  happen, 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  the  degradation  of 
his  political  state  enters  into  his  daily  feel- 
ings, his  transactions  in  business,  or  his  habits 
in  social  intercourse.  Turn,  then,  to  the 
London  shopkeeper.  Of  the  signs  and  tokens 
to  be  observed  in  his  manners  we  are  unwil- 
ling to  speak.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
are  tinctured  with  a  courtesy  which  is  not  in- 
dependent. And  whence  comes  this  1  It  is 
not  for  want  of  statutes,  charters,  privileges, 
and  immunities  ^  it  is  for  want  of  an  inde- 
pendence which  these  gross  instrumentalities 
can  neither  give  nor  take  aw^y  ;  it  is  because 
his  mind  has  been  reached  by  a  far  more  pen- 
etrating influence  than  any  which  is  thus  de- 
rived— because  his  vnll  is  enslaved ;  because 
his  heart  is  venal,  and  he  is  ready  to  sell  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  It  is  true 
that  he  shouts  for  liberty  at  the  hustings ;  but 
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tboueh  tbe  voice  is  Jacob's  voices  the  hands 
are  me  hands  of  Esau ;  what  he  values  in 
what  he  calls  liberty  is  chiefly  protection 
finom  a  tax ;  money  is  still  the  tmnt  of  his 
mind ;  and  the  veiy  colours  of  his  political 
liberty  may  very  often  be  nc^iing  cdse  than 
the  badge  of  his  inward  servitude. 

Do  we,  then,  adduce  this  class,  this  mino- 
rity,  this  mere  feature  in  our  society,  as  im- 
peaching the  value  of  our  free  institutions  in 
their  general  results  1  Far  from  it.  We 
value  those  institutions  beyond  ever3rthinff 
except  the  spirit  which  produced  them,  and 
the  ends  which  they  are  to  serve.  But  what 
we  do  aim  at  is  to  insist,  with  Mr.  Words- 
worth, that  political  liberty  is  good  and  glori- 
ous only  so  £eu:  as  it  conduces  to  moral  and 
spiritual  liberty,  and  to  personal  independ- 
ence— that  it  is  pure  and  righteous  only  in 
80  fru:  as  it  is 

•  Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine. 

And  the  practical  conclusion  is — not  that  any 
lover  of  liberty  is  to  be  in  any  one  act  or 
thought  of  his  heart  less  ardent  or  strenuous 
in  the  love  of  liberty — but  that  for  the  very 
sake  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  love,  he  is  dili- 
gently to  consider  the  mixed  and  contrarious 
effects  to  which  merely  political  proceedings 
give  birth ;  and  if  he  supports  measures  which 
are  brought  forward  in  the  name  of  politi- 
cal liberty,  he  is  to  see  at  least  that  they 
may  be  expected  to  promote  personal  inde- 
pendence, and  so  for  as  mav  be  possible, 
not  indepcDdence  only  and  of  itself,  but 
an  independence  virtuous,  enlightened, 
and  founded  in  humility. 

Having  these  principles  in  view,  and 
taking  the  8th  Book  of  the  '  Excursion'  for 
a  connecting  commentary,  the  reader  may 
be  led  by  the  Sonnets  to  trace  the  coarse 
of  political  liberty  through  some  of  its 
leaiting  consequences  in  our  own  country. 
Ita  earliest  and  most  assured  result  is  wealth. 
From  wealth  is  derived  national  power  and 
independence,  and  a  numerous  population: 
but  seeking  for  its  effects  within  and 
amongst  that  population,  we  find  them  to 
be  of  a  mixed  and  multiftrious  character, 
with  perhaps  only  one  characteristic  com- 
mon to  all,  whether  good  or  bad — that  of 
activity.  And  believing,  as  it  would  be 
impious  to  disbelieve — ^believing  with  a 
deep  trust  and  assurance  that  the  good  ele- 
ments in  human  nature  are  more  powerful 
than  the  bad  and  are  continu<dly  gaining 
upon  them,  it  follows  that  an  increase  of 


*  Excunion,  book  iv. 


activity  to  all,  will  impart  an  increase  of 
preponderance  to  the  good.  Thus  wealth 
and  activity,  whilst  adding  largely  to  the  ig- 
norant and  bedarkened  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, produce  a  more  than  proportionate 
addition  to  those  parts  which  are  in  some 
degree  instructed  j  and  have  a  jret  more  im- 
portant result  in  carrying  the  instruction  of 
those  who  were  already  instructed  to  a 
higher  point,  and  along  with  greater  en- 
li^tenment,  communicating  to  those  classes 
greater  power  and  efficacy  in  good  works. 
Hence  we  have  a  race  of  clergymen  and 
country  gentlemen  far  superior  to  their  pre- 
decessors. 

But  whilst  we  never  forget  that  the  results 
of  our  institutions  are  eood  in  the  main,  and 
whilst  we  hope  that  there  will  accrue  un- 
der them  an  incalculable  accession  of  good 
in  the  end,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  also  look 
the  evil  results  fairly  in  the  face.  Wealth 
and  commercial  activity,  whilst  they  make 
the  life  of  man  in  general  a  life  of  progress, 
make  it  also  a  life  of  vicissitude  as  regards 
worldly  condition.  B^  vicissitude  the  minds 
of  men  are  exercised  m  worldly  hopes  and 
fears,  the  passions  connected  with  gain  and 
loss  are  unduly  excited,  and  the  industry  of 
the  trading  classes  (which  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  classes  as  regards  the  stamp 
given  to  the  national  character)  is  no  longer 
the  industry  of  necessity  or  duty,  but  an  in- 
ordinate and  greedy  industry,  carrying  with 
it  ofren  a  taint  of  ^mbling  speculation,  and 
resembling  that  vice  in  its  wasting  effect 
upon  the  heart.  This  species  of  industry,  if 
it  intermits  at  all,  is  of  too  excited  a  na- 
ture to  leave  the  heart  to  repose  even  in  its 
intervals ;  it  may  possibly  not  be  altogether 
absorbing  and  engrossing,  but  in  that  case 
the  excitement  of  getting  will  akernate — 
not  with  rest,  but  with  excitement  of  anoth- 
er kind — the  excitement  of  spending : — 

'  The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  m  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 
This  Sea  that  baros  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 
For  this,  for  everything, we  are  out  oftune ; 
It  moves  us  not   Great  God !  I'd  rather  be 
A  Pa^n  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  risings  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn.' — 

p.  39.* 

*  The  latter  part  of  this  aonnet  has  been  miaap. 
prchended  by  tome  personB,  who  have  sapposed  that 
Pagan  Buperetitioni  were  commended  abaolulely, 
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We  haTe  borrowed  this  from  the  Miscel- 
laneous series ;  but  the  next  we  shall  quote 
ii  in  the  same  strain,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
from  seeing  a  moral  slarery  in  all  this,  that 
Mr.  Wordsworth  placed  it  in  the  Political 
series  in  the  present  volume,  and  in  the  for- 
mer editions  amongst  the  ^Sonnets  dedicat- 
ed to  Liberty.' 

*  0  thou  proud  City !  which  way  shall  I  look 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am.  opprest, 
To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 
For  show ;  mean  handiwork  of  craftsman,  cook, 
Or  fiproom  ?— We  must  run  glitteriu^  like  a  brook 
In  me  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest: 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best : 
No  jg^deur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Debghts  us.  Rapine,  ayaricei  expense, 
This  is  idolatry ;  and  these  we  adore : 
Plain  Uyinfi^  and  high  thinking  are  no  more : 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  g(X)d  old  cause 
Is  gone ;  our  peace,  our  feanul  innocence, 
And  pure  religion  breathing  househdd  laws.' — 

p.  131. 

Afifain  in  the  sonnet  at  page  138,  riches 
are  denounced  for  the  fears  which  they  ge- 
nerate. In  October,  1803,  at  the  approach 
of  the  great  conflict  with  Bonaparte,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  had  remarked  that  whilst  other 
classes  were  hopeful  and  manful,  it  was  the 
rich  who  were  fearful  and  desponding : — 

*  What  do  we  gather  hence  but  firmer  fiiith 
That  every  gift  of  noble  origin 
Is  breath^  upon  by  Hope's  perpetual  breath ; 


and  not  merely  ae  being  better  than  a  total  absence 
of  derotknial  uid  natural  sentiment.  All  that  Mr. 
Wordsworth  contends  for,  is  a  preference  of  Triton 
or  Pnteus  to  Mammon.  To  those  who  have  not 
considered  that,  in  our  imperfect  natures,  the  ap- 
prehension of  religious  troth  is  merely  relatire,  and 
that  superstition  may  be  often  by  no  means  the 
worst  of  our  imperfections,  we  would  recommend 
the  study  of  some  passages  in  the  2l8t  cliapter  of 
'  The  Light  of  Nature  and  Gospel  Lights  blended.' 
An  inteUect  at  once  more  exact  and  more  disciir* 
■ive  than  that  of  Abraham  Tucker,  was  never  exer. 
cised  in  theology ;  and  his  fancy,  if  not  as  abund. 
ant  as  Jeremy  Taylor's,  is  not  icsa  aptly  and  hap- 
pily illustrative.  Ho  warns  us  a^inst  the  hasty 
rooting  out  of  superstition  (or  what  we  take  to  be 
■uporstitbn)  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  at  all 
risks :  *  for  it  is  not  uncommon  Unt  tlie  same  plants 
deserve  cultivation  in  one  place,  but  require  weeding 
out  from  another.  We  sow  fields  of  oats  with  care 
and  cost,  but  are  very  sorry  to  see  tliem  among  our 
wheat ;  the  scarlet  poppy  and  sun.redembling  mari- 
gold, which  burn  up  our  com,  arc  esteemed  orna- 
raents  in  our  gardens — ^the  carpet-woven  grass  that 
beautifies  our  lawns  must  be  extirpated  from  our 
fallows  by  frequent  and  toilsome  ploughings.  But 
superstition  is  not  always  a  distinct  plant — it  is 
sometimes  liks  the  green  leaves  of  corn,  which  pro- 
tect and  assist  to  draw  up  nourishment  into  the 
•pire,  and  will  wither  away  of  themselves  as  that 
grows  towards  maturity.* 


That  virtue  and  the  iiieulties  within 
Are  vital,— -and  that  riches  arealdn 
To  fear,  to  change,  to  cowardice,  and  death  V 

p.  138. 

But  though  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  these 
and  other  Poems,  animadverts  upon  riches  or 
the  love  of  riches  as  working  agsunst  the 
freedom  of  the  heart,  he  nowhere  advocatef 
•quality  of  station  as  fostering  either  inde*- 
pendence  or  any  other  virtue.    Yet  it  mav 
he  asked,  do  not  riches  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
woridly  inequalities'!    Undoubtedly  thejr 
do,  and  riches  are  as  undoubtedly  the  basis 
of  many  social  virtues.   But  in  order  to  be 
so,  they  must  not  be  thrown  up  suddenly  by 
commercial  vicissitudes ;  they  must  be  stable 
and  permanent,  and  give  birth  to  permanent 
social  relations.   Riches  which  are  stable 
and  permanent  are  over^wn  in  the  course 
of  time  with  many  associations  and  imagina- 
tive colourings,  until  they  seem  to  be  rather 
the  adjimcts  of  ^  social  pre-eminence  than  the 
substance  and  essence  of  it.    This  equable 
and  settled  wealth  neither  agitates  the  mind 
the  possessor  nor  provokes  others  to  a 
jealous  emulation;  and  witlu>ut  the  dif- 
ferences of  social  rank  which  sonng  from 
it,  it  may  weU  be  questioned  whether 
some  of  the  best  parts  of  our  nature  would 
not  remain  uncultivated.   Two  kinds  of  hu- 
mility at  least  would  cease — that  which  in 
a  superior  forgets  superiority,  that  which  in 
an  inferior  remembers  inferiority  i  and  if  it  be 
said  that  this  latter  humility  ib  incompatible 
with  freedom  of  spirit,  we  answer  that  on  the 
contrary  it  is  the  greatest  support  to  it.  For 
no  spint  is  less  free  than  that  which  is  jeal- 
ously unwilling  to  acknowledge  adventitious 
advantages  in  others — ^none  is  more  free  or 
more  generous  than  that  which  forgets  itself 
in  the  respect  which,  through  the  influence  of 
imaginative  sentiments  and  established  man- 
ners, it  feeb  for  what  is  by  itself  (as  it  were) 
placed  above  itself.    Observe  the  difierence 
between  the  condition  of  mind  of  a  domestic 
servant  in  the  times  when  such  service  was 
almost  hereditary,  and  that  of  a  footman  of  the 
present  day.    In  the  one  case  authority  was 
softened,  the  value  of  kindness  enhanced,  at- 
tachment might  take  place,  the  better  affec- 
tions might  be  exercised,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
servant  might  be  as  free  as  the  spirit  of  a  child, 
though  like  a  child  he  was  dependent.  There 
are  examples  of  this  still,  though  they  are  rare 
unhappily ;  and  it  is  commonly  the  case  in 
the  present  times  that  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant  resolves  itself  into  the  contract  that 
so  much  servility  shall  be  given  for  such  and 
such  wages,  and  the  independence  of  the  men- 
ial is  bought  and  sold.  And  even  where  there 
are  no  relations  of  servitude,  money  intrudes 
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itself  into  all  the  ifitofooane  between  &e  up- 
per and  lower  classes  sociefy^  and  enters 
into  the  most  casual  and  trivial  trtiuacticms. 
Any  little  service  rendered  by  an  inferior, 
which  in  anoth^  country  would  be  repaid  by 
a  amile  and  a  cordial  word,  the  English  gentle- 
man remunerates  by  the  tossing  of  his  misera- 
ble nxpence — creatine  the  mercenary  spirit 
that  he  feeds,  and  checking  the  growth  of  the 
independent  good-will  in  which  he  places  no 
trust. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  nothing  so  unin- 
teresting to  man,  nothing  so  ungeniu  and  un- 
fruitful as  social  equality.  Man's  nature  and 
the  wants  of  his  imagination  call  for  the  con- 
trary, and  where  institutions  are  ostensibly 
calculated  to  remove  the  sense  of  inequality, 
they  will  in  reality  remove  only  so  much  of 
it  as  is  connected  with  our  better  nature,  and 
bring  into  strong  and  naked  operaticm  the  in- 
equsdities  a  monied  scale.  This  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  tendencies  of  our  institutions  at  the 
present  time — a  tendency  which  will  be  coun- 
teracted and  conquered,  as  we  trust— one  ten- 
dency only  amongst  many ;  but  one  against 
which  those  who  value  the  true  liberty  of 
their  country,  the  liberty  of  its  individual 
minds  and  hearts,  should  strenuously  contend ; 
and  it  is  not  a  tendency  as  regards  the  lower 
classes  only.  Social  distinction  is  an  object 
to  high  and  low,  and  is  open  to  every  one  of 
us  tlm>ugh  money,  and  money  will  procure 
for  every  one  consideration,  service,  and  what 
is  equally  indispensable  to  mankind,  civility ; 
and  in  this  state  of  society  the  liberty  of  the 
higher  classes  is  not  less  in  danger  than  that 
of  the  lower.  For  with  the  restless  activity, 
the  ambition,  the  importance  attached  to  mo- 
ney, the  pecuniary  taint  which  infects  all  the 
relations  between  the  upper  and  lower  clas- 
ses, the  absence  €t  the  disinterested  courtesies 
and  unpcud  good  offices  of  life,  which  inspire 
confidence  between  those  classes  and  seem  to 
place  them  in  a  relation  of  human  brotherhood 
with  each  other — with  all  these  elements  of 
our  society,  there  arises  naturally  its  chief 
characteristic  on  the  evil  side  of  the  account, 
pride,  or  a  pusillanimous  fear  of  opinion — 
I^de  which, 

*  Howe'er  disguised 
In  its  own  majesty,  is  littleness — '  * 

and  invariably  undermines  the  strength  and 
independence  of  the  heart.  The  study  of  Mr. 
Woi^sworth's  writings  will  assist  more  than 
any  other  literary  influence  that  is  now  abroad 
to  abate  the  spirit  of  pride  and  cherish  the 
spirit  of  independence ;  and  in  closing  our 
remarks  upon  the  Political  series  of  his  Son- 
nets, we  will  sum  up  the  doctrine  to  be  de. 


♦  Mr.  Word«worth*t  lines  left  under  a  Yew-tree  sett. 


rived  fixmftemaf  teaching,  that  in  so  ftr  as 

the  political  institutions  of  a  country  place  any 
man  in  such  circumstances  as  to  give  avarice, 
ambition,  or  pride,  the  dominion  over  his  heart, 
whatever  may  be  the  name  given  or  the  virtil% 
ascribed  to  those  institutions,  they  cost  that 
man  his  liberty. 

We  now  come  to  the  series  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  entitled  *  Itinerary,'  and 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to  as '  the  sun- 
dry contemplation  of  his  travels.'  Scenery, 
cities,  manners,  local  traditions,  recorded 
events,  incidents  of  the  moment,  remains  of 
antiquity,  products  of  modem  taste,  abodes, 
sites  and  occupants,  viaducts,  railways  and 
steam-boats,  names,  clouds,  and  echoes,— 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  on  his 
travels,  and  sonnets  spring  up  in  his  path 
wherever  he  goes.  And  amidst  the  multitude 
of  objects  which  attract  his  attention,  it  is 
difficult  to  sa^  that  any  one  class  has  more 
power  over  hun  than  another.  Natural  ob- 
jects have  imdoubtedly  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence originally,  as  we  may  learn  &om  the 
celebrated  lines  written  on  visiting  Tintem 
Abbey,  and  from  many  other  passages,  and 
amongst  these  *  the  fenaily  of  floods'  are  men- 
tioned by  the  poet  as  standing  first  in  his  re- 
gard, and  many  members  of  that  femily  are 
celebrated  in  the  Sonnete,  from  '  the  stately 
Eden'  in  his  own  country,  to 

' — that  yoxuig  stream  that  smites  the  throb- 
bing rocks 
OfViamala.' 

But  natural  objects  are  so  vividly  recalled  to 
his  memory  when  others  are  presented  to  his 
eyes,  the  colours  of  them  are  so  interwoven 
with  the  whole  tissue  of  his  mind,  that  hardly 
any  subject  is  treated  sejparately  from  them. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  his  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  external  nature  is  seldom  merely  passive ; 
the  activities  of  his  intellect  are  excited  by  it 
rather  than  merged  in  it,  and  his  poetry  is  not 
often  purely  descriptive.  We  will  quote  the 
sonnet  we  can  find  which  is  the  most  so, — a 
description  of  the  plain  between  Namur  and 
Liege,  in  which  tne  effect  of  nature's  tran- 
quillity is  heightened  by  allusion  to  the  fre- 
quent warfare  of  which  that  plain  has  been 
the  theatre : — 

*  What  lovelier  home  could  gende  Fancj  choose  ? 
Is  this  the  Stream,  whose  cities,  heights,  and 
plains. 

War's  favourite  playground,  are  with  crimson 
stains 

Familiar,  as  the  Mom  with  pearly  dews? 
The  Mom,  that  now,  alon^  the  suver  Mettse, 
Spreadin£^  her  peacefiil  ensigns,  calls  the  swains 
To  tend  their  silent  boats  and  ringing  wains, 
Or  strip  the  bough  whose  mellow  frui t  bestrews 
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*  The  ripeninff  com  beneath  it  As  mine  eyes 
Turn  from  the  fortified  and  threatening  hill, 
How  sweet  the  prospect  of  yon  watery  glade. 
With  its  grey  rocks  clustering  in  pensive 

shade — 

iDhat,  shaped  Uke  old  monastic  turrets,  rise 
From  the  smooth  meadow-ground,  serene  and 
still!'  SannetSy  p.  197. 

Thb  seems  pure  description;  yet  what  a 
serious  satire  is  expressed  in  one  word,  *  War's 
fevourite  playground  P  In  the  following 
sonnet,  entiUed  *  The  Trosachs,'  the  moral  is 
blended  with  the  description  throughout  :— 

'  There's  not  a  nook  within  this  solemn  Pass, 
But  were  an  apt  confessional  for  One 
Taught  by  hiss  ummer  spent,  his  autumn  gone, 
That  Life  is  but  a  tale  of  moming  grass 
Withered  at  eve.   From  scenes  of  art  which 
chase 

That  thought  away,  turn,  and  with  watchful 
eyes 

Feed  it  'mid  Nature's  old  felicities, 
Rocks,  rivers,  and  smooth  lakes  more  clear  than 
glass 

Untouched,  unbreathed  upon.   Thrice  happy 
quest, 

If  from  a  gdden  perch  of  as[)en  spray 
(October's  workmanship  to  rival  May) 
The  pensive  warbler  ot  the  ruddy  breast 
That  moral  sweeten  by  a  heaven-taught  lay, 
Lulling  the  year,  with  all  its  cares,  to  rest !' 

Ibid.,  p.  217. 

How  skilfully  does  that  suggestion  in  the 
paj-enthesis,  of  the  sunshiny  colouring  of  the 
aspen  in  October,  adumbrate  the  cheerfulness 
to  be  bestowed  by  natural  piety  upon  the  de- 
cline of  life !  preparing  for  the  principal  illus- 
tration of  the  same  idea  in  the  song  of  the 
red-breast,  which  only  begins  to  sing  when 
other  birds  have  ceased.  We  will  annex  to 
this  a  sonnet,  congenial  in  sentiment  and  ima- 
gery, written  at  Bala-sala,  Isle  of  Man,  in  the 
person  of  a  friend  of  the  author.  The  con 
vent  spoken  of  is  Rushen  Abbey : — 

*  Broken  in  fortune,  but  in  mind  entire 
And  sound  in  principle,  I  seek  repose 
Where  ancient  trees  this  convent-pile  enclose 
In  ruin  beautiful.    When  vain  desire 
Intrudes  on  peace,  I  pray  the  eternal  Sire 
To  cast  a  soul-subdmng  shade  on  me, 

A  grey-haired,  pensive,  thankful  Refugee ; 
A  shade — ^but  with  some  sparks  of  heavenly  fire 
Once  to  these  cells  vouchsafed.   And  when  I 
note 

The  old  Tower's  brow  yellowed  as  with  the 
beams 

Of  sunset  ever  there,  albeit  streams 
Of  stormy  weather-stains  that  semblance 

wrought, 
I  thank  the  silent  Monitor,  and  say 
"  Shine  so,  my  aged  brow,  at  all  hours  of  the 

day !" '  Ibid.,  p.  256. 

When  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  upon  his  travels, 


the  very  modes  of  conveyance  *  have  their 
authentic  comment,'  and  suggest  thoughts, 
recollections  and  feelings.  We  find  him,  in 
1820,  in  a  carriage  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhme, 
travelling  with  a  speed  which  cheats  him  of 
half  his  enjoyment,  and  wishing  to  be  on  foot 
as  in  the  days  of  his  youth : — 

'  Amid  this  dance  of  objects  sadness  steals 
O'er  the  defirauded  heart — ^while  sweeping  by, 
As  in  a  fit  of  Thespian  jollity, 
Beneath  her  vine-leaf  crown  the  green  Farth 
reels: 

Backward,  in  rapid  evanescence,  wheels 
The  venerable  pageantry  of  Time, 
Each  beetling  rampart,  and  each  tower  sublime , 
And  what  the  Dell  unwillingly  reveals 
Of  lurking  cloistral  arch,  through  trees  espied 
Near  the  bright  River's  edge.   Ye t  why  repme  ? 
To  muse,  to  creep,  to  halt  at  will,  to  gaze — 
Such  sweet  wayfiiring — of  life's  spring  the 
pride, 

Her  sununer's  faithful  ^oy-^that  still  is  mine, 
And  in  fit  measure  cheers  autumnal  days.' 

Ibid,,  p.  200. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  the  *  fit  meas- 
ure' of  pedestrian  strength  which  remained  to 
Mr.  Wordsworth  in  the  year  1820  is  yet  with 
him  in  1841,  and  that  the  fainting  London 
tourist  may  still  meet  with  him,  robust  and 
fresh,  on  the  top  of  Helvellyn  or  other '  cloud- 
sequestered  heights,'  exercising  his  functions 
as  one  of '  Nature's  Privy  Council.' 

If  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  not  quite  content 
to  be  whirled  along  the  bai\ks  of  the  Rhine 
in  a  carriage,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  betray  more  impatience  in  a  steam- 
boat : — 

*  Who  but  must  covet  a  cloud-seat,  or  skiff 
Built  for  the  air,  or  winged  HippogTLBT? 

That  he  might  fly,  where  no  one  could  pursue. 
From  this  dull  Monster  and  her  sooty  crew.' 

Ibid.,  p.  260. 

But  what  some  persons  would  consider  the 
poetic  or  romantic  view  of  things  never  shuts 
out  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mmd  the  con- 
templation of  the  whole  truth.  For  the  whole 
truth  received  into  a  poetic  mind  of  the  high- 
est, that  is,~of  the  philosophic  order,  may  al- 
ways take  a  poetical  shape,  and  cannot  but 
be  more  fruitful  than  half-truths.  And  thus 
we  have  a  notice,  in  a  sonnet  on  steam-boats,, 
viaducts,  and  railways  that  Mr.  Wordsworth 
is  not  to  be  misled  by  any  &lse  lights  into 
regarding  with  other  feelings  than  those  of 
hope  and  gratulation  the  victories  of  mii^d 
over  matter : — 

*  Motions  and  Means,  on  land  and  sea  at  war 
With  old  poetic  feeling,  not  for  this 

Shall  ye,  by  Poets  even,  be  judged  amiss ! 
Nor  shall  your  presence,  howsoe'er  it  mar 
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The  lordiness  of  Nature,  prove  a  bar 
To  the  Mnid*s  gaining  that  prophetic  sense 
Of  fbtiire  change,  that  point  of  vision,  whence 
May  be  discovered  what  in  soul  ye  are. 
In  qiite  of  all  that  beauty  may  disown 
in  your  harsh  features.  Nature  doth  embrace 
Her  lawful  offspring  in  Man's  art ;  and  Time, 
Pleased  with  your  triumphs  o*er  his  brother 
Space, 

Accepts  from  your  bold  hands  the  proffer'd  crown 
Of  hope,  and  smiles  on  you  with  cheer  sublime.' 

Ibid.y  p.  277. 

Twenty  yean  ago  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber that  there  was  a  literary  controversy  of 
some  celebrity,  in  which  Lord  Byron,  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Bowles  were  the  principal 
performers,  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  nature  and  art  in  supplying  subjects 
for  poetry.  A  little  of  Mr.  Wordsworth^s 
philosophy,  or  a  little  of  Shakspeare's,  would 
nave  taught  the  disputants  either  not  to  dis- 
tinguish at  all  between  these  snbjects,  or  to 
diitinguisb  more  clearly.  There  are  a  few 
words  in  the  *  Winter's  Tale'  which  say  more 
than  anjrthing  which  we  can  recollect  to  have 
been  said  then : — 

*Perdiia.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, — 
Nor  yet  on  summer*s  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter,— the  fairest  flowers  o'  the 
season 

Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gilliflowers, 
Which  some  call  Nature's  bastards :  of  that  kind 
Oar  rustic  garden 's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

'  Folisttfus.      Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 
Do  yoa  neglect  them  ? 

•  Perdita.         For  I  have  heard  it  said, 
There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piedness  shares 
With  great  creating  Nature. 

*  P^ixenes.  Say  there  be ; 

Tet  Nature  is  maae  better  by  no  mean, 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  o'er  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art 
That  Nature  makes.'— (Act.  iv.,  sc.  3.) 

This  is  the  philosophical  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  Mr.  Wordsworth's  taste  is  as  univer- 
nl  as  philosophy  itself  \  and  his  philosophy 
and  his  poetry  are  never  f6und  in  collision 
with  each  other,  but  always  in  an  easy  alli- 
ance. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  it  has  soTne- 
times  been  said  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
written  in  disparagement  of  science.  How 
hicapable  he  is  of  doing  so,  our  readers  have 
had  some  means  of  judging.  The  charge  has 
been  brought,  we  believe,  by  two  very  diflfer- 
ent  classes  of  persons, — by  those  who  mis- 
take certain  scientific  nomenclatures  and 
classifications  for  sciences  themselves,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  those  who  have  a  genuine 
comprehension  of  science,  but  are  1^,  from 
the  waat  of  other  knowledge,  faculties,  or 
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feelings,  to  think  that  the  material  sciences 
are  the  highest  walks  of  human  contempla- 
tion. Yet  in  reality  neither  the  sciolist  nor 
the  adept  has  any  reason  to  complain.  For 
the  former  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  not  perhaps 
absolute  respect,  but  certainly  a  genuine  in- 
dulgence,— witness  the  sketches,  m  the  'Ex- 
cursion,' of  *  the  Wandering  Herbalist'  and 
his  fellow-wanderer — 

*  He  who  with  pocket-hammer  smites  the  edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 
In  weather-stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  Nature 
With  her  first  growths— detaching  by  the  stroke 
A  chip  or  splinter  to  resolve  his  ^ubts ;' 

He  finds  no  &ult  with  either  of  these  gen- 
tlemen : — 

*  Intrusted  safely  each  to  his  i>ur8uit, 
Eamest  alike,  let  both  from  hill  to  hill 
Range;  if  it  please  them  speed  from  clime  to 

clime ; 

The  mind  is  full — ^no  pain  is  in  their  sport.' 

Thus  gently  does  Mr.  WordsworA,  even 
when  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  the  least  gen- 
tle of  his  poimatis  personcB^  deal  with  the 
dabblers  in  science.  Shakspeare  also  was  a 
good-natured  observer ;  yet  these  men  of  no- 
menclatures did  not  escape  so  easily  in  his 
hands: — 

<  These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 

Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 
Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  wat  they 
are.** 

So  much  for  the  sciolist.  And  next  for  the 
complaint  of  the  adept.  We  do  not  desire  to 
msuntain  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  pays  knee- 
worship  even  to  his  idol,  or  that  he  reveren- 
ces as  the  highest  knowledge  that  which, 
however  consummate  in  its  Kind,  is  limited 
to  the  purely  material  sciences.  All  that  we 
contend  hr  is,  that,  as  in  the  sonnets  hereto- 
fore quoted^  so  in  his  other  writingi,  Mr. 
Wordswc^  invariably  treats  the  material 
sciences  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
their  place  amongst  the  powers  and  instru- 
mentdities  of  nature.  He  would  not  deny 
that  they  are  powers  of  stupendous  impor- 
tance in  their  results,  but  neither  would  he 
admit  that  they  are  on  that  account  entitled, 
when  standing  alone,  to  confer  the  highest 
rank  upon  the  intellects  through  which  ^oee 
results  are  brought  about.  He  would  not  de- 
ny, certainly,  that  stupendous  moral  as  well 
as  material  results  are  the  offspring  of  the 
purely  material  sciences ;  for  as  matter  is  al- 
ways acting  upon  spirit  with  prodigious  force 
throughout  the  portion  of  the  tmiverse  which  . 


•  Loyc'B  Labour*! 
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is  known  to  man,  lo  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  material  producti  of  science  operatt^ 
incalculable  changes  in  the  moral  condition 
of  mankind.  But  neither  would  he  admit 
that  that  which  acts  upon  spirit  through  mat- 
ter, however  important  the  agency  may  be  in 
its  consequences,  can  be  regarded  as  an  agen- 
cy of  an  equally  high  order  with  that  which 
acts  upon  spirit  through  spirit. 

Thus,  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Excursion, 
he  rqoices  and  exults  in  the  mastery  exercis- 
ed by  science  over  the  elements,  but  rejoices 
in  it  hoping  that  the  time  will  come  when 
man,  '  strengthened  yet  not  dazzled'  by  his 
scientific  conquests, 

<  Shall  learo,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests, 
All  praise,  aD  safety,  and  all  hapinness. 
Upon  the  moral  law.' 

And  he  proceeds  to  show  that  even  the  sci- 
ences themselves  must  have  the  same  support, 
in  order  to  ensure  them  against  decay  and 
obUvion: — 

'Egyptian  Thebes, 
Tyre,  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves, 
Palnmm,  central  in  the  desen,  fell ; 
And  tJie  arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised. 
Call  Archimedes  from  his  buned  tomb 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanished  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself, 
Is  the  philosophy  whose  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instruments ;  how  weak 
Those  arts  hnd  high  inventions,  if  unpropped 
By  Virtue !  He,  with  sighs  of  pensive  ^ef 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  focgetihlness !' 

therefore,  we  are  to  separate  what  we 
cannot  wish  to  see  separated — ^if  we  must  sep- 
arate knowledge  and  intellectual  power  into 
degrees  and  orders  of  precedency— we 
shoiM  concur  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  giv- 
ing the  first  place  to  the  kind  which  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  men  and  fortifies  the  imi^native 
Aitt,  which  kindles  the  afiectioos,  animates 
the  belief  in  things  unseen,  and  multiplies 
^  The  spiritual  presences  of  absent  things.' 
This  kind  of  knowledge  and  power,  depend- 
ing immediately  upon  the  imagination,  but 
not  to  be  cast  loose  from  scientific  laws,  may, 
we  think,  without  wrong  to  any  other,  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank  of  human  intelligen- 
ces. In  the  Celestial  Hierarchy,  acccniding 
to  Dionysius  Areopagita,  the  Angels  of  Love 
hold  the  first  place,  the  Aneels  of  Light  the 
second)  and  Thrones  and  Dominations  tiie 
third.  Amongst  Terrestrials,  the  intellects 
which  act  through  the  imagination  upon  the 
heart  of  man,  may  be  accounted  the  first  in 
order,  the  merely  scientific  intellects  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  merely  ruling  intellects — ^those 
which  apply  themselves  to  the  government  of 


mankind  without  the  aid  of  either  science  or 
imagination — will  not  be  disparaged  if  they 
are  placed  last. 

But  Mr.  W(Ht]sworth,  as  we  collect,  would 
be  better  pleased  to  contemplate  the  conjune- 
tion,  than  the  subordmated  separation  of  these 
powers,  and  he  *  anticipates  the  time  when 
science,  allymg  itself  with  the  imaginative 
fiaiculty,  and  through  this  reaching  and  inspir- 
ing the  heart,  shall  be  exalted  into  philoso- 

o.  ^ 
'Saence  then 

Shall  be  a  precious  visitant ;  and  then, 

And  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  name. 

For  then  her  heart  shall  kindle ;  her  dull  ey^f 

Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 

Chained  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery ; 

But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watch 

The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 

Of  orider  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 

Shall  it  forget  that  its  most  noble  use. 

Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  foimd 

In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 

Not  treacherous,  to  the  mind's  ejfcursive  power.** 

Nor  does  Mr.  Wordsworth  regard  the  ad- 
vances of  science  with  any  jealousy,  as  if  it 
were  possible  that  they  could  tend  to  limit  the 
province  of  imagination.  That  prm-ince  he 
knows  to  be  boundless ; — and  though  many  of 
the  secrets  of  nature  may  be  discovered,  and 
the  pride  of  man  may  for  the  moment  exult  in- 
ordinately, forgetting  what  mysteries  remain 
which  Science  can  never  penetrate  and  Faith 
can  but  see  darkly  as  in  a  glass,  yet  he  is  as- 
sured that  man  is  and  always  will  be  an  ima- 
ginative being;  and  that,  whatever  he  may 
search  out  and  lay  open,  he  must  still  come  to 
the  unseen  and  the  inscrutable  at  last,  and  be 
recalled  to  the  awe  and  humility  which  befits 
his  condition : — 

'  Desire  we  past  illusions  to  recall  ? 
To  reinstate  wild  Fancy,  would  we  hide 
Truths  whose  thick  veil  Science  has  drawn 
aside? 

No, — let  this  Age,  high  as  she  may,  instal 
In  her  esteem  the  thirst  that  wrought  man's 
fall. 

The  universe  is  infinitely  wide ; 
And  conquering  Reason,  if  self^orified. 
Can  nowhere  move  uncrossed  by  some  new  wall 
Or  giilf  of  mystery,  which  thou  alone, 
Imaginative  Faitn !  canst  overleap, 
In  progress  toward  the  fount  of  Love,— the 
throne 

Of  Power,  whose  ministers  the  records  keep 
Of  periods  fixed,  and  laws  established,  less 
Flesh  to  exalt  than  prove  its  nothingnefls.' — 

SonnsUf  p.  250. 

It  was  in  no  other  spirit — ^it  was  in  the  pro- 
found humility  of  hts  own  nature,  and  with  a 
deep  insight  into  man's  nature,  that  the  great 

*  Ezonrsion,  book  iv. 
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feuodar  of  modom  material  phOosophj 
up  hb  *  StudeQts'  Prayer* : — 

'  This  alflo  we  hambly  and  earnestly  beg,  that 
hnman  things  may  not  prejudice  such  as  are 
dirine,  neither  that  from  the  unlocking  of  the 
gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindline^  of  a  greater 
natural  light,  anything  of  incredulity  or  intelleo- 
tual  ni^ht  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  dirine 
mystenes.  But  rather  that,  by  our  mind  tho- 
roughly cleansed  and  purg^  from  fancy  and 
▼am ties,  and  yet  subject  aiM  perfecdjr  given  up 
to  the  divine  oracles,  there  may  be  given  up  to 
Faith  the  things  which  are  Faith's. 

Devoutly  is  it  to  be  wished  that,  along  with 
the  priad^es  of  material  philosophy  which 
have  been  as  the  light  of  day  to  the  natural 
world  in  the  generations  succeeding  Lord 
Baoon,  there  could  have  been  communicated 
to  an  of  his  discijdes,  as  it  has  been  in  degree 
to  aome,  the  greatness  of  that  man's  religious 
heart. 

But  we  are  to  proceed  with  the  Itinerant 
Maoners  are  regarded  by  him,  no  less  than  arts 
and  stpences,  with  an  inquisitive  eye,  and  pon- 
defed  in  a  spirit  of  ooroprebensive  appreciation, 
He  observes  the  decay  of  ancient  manners  and 
the  piDgregs  of  innovation,  reaching  even  to  the 
Bcotidi  Eligfalands, — but  he  observes  them  with 
BO  predisposition  to  prefer  what  is  old  to  what 
is  modem  on  any  other  than  just  and  reasona- 
Ue  grounds:  his  desire  is  only  to  examine  into 
the  difiorent  effects  of  changes,  to  weigh  losses 
against  gains,  and  to  'have  a  right  judgment 
in  all  thmgs.'    When  indeed,  he  sees 

'  the  umbrella  spread 
To  weather-fend  the  Celtic  herdaaaan*s  head' — 

there  arise  in  his  mind  some  doubts  and  mis* 
givings^and  he  pauses  before  he  can  regard  the 
superior  comforts  of  the  Celtic  herdsman  with 
unmixed  salis&ction.  Still  it  is  but  a  doubt 
and  an  inquiry,  not  a  decision;  and  he  does 
DDI  fail  to  intimate  that  there  is  another  side  to 
thequestion: — 

'  The  pibroch's  note,  discountoianced  or  mute ; 
The  Roman  kilt,  degraded  to  a  tov 
Of  quaint  apparel  for  a  half-spoilt  boy ; 
The  target,  mouldering  like  un^thered  fruit ; 
The  smoking  steam-boat  eager  in  pursuit. 
As  eagedy  pursued ;  the  umbrella  spivad 
To  weather-fend  the  Celtic  herdsman's  head- 
AO  speak  of  manners  witherinff  to  the  root. 
And  some  old  honours,  too,  ana  passions  high : 
Then  may  we  ask,  though  pleased  that  thought 

should  range 
Among  the  conquests  of  civility, 
8«vives  Ima^nation~to  the  change 
Superior?  Help  to  Virtue  does  it  give  ? 
If  not,  O  Mortals,  better  cease  to  live!' 

Ibid.,  p.  2ia 

The  last  we  shall  quote  from  this  itinerary  se- 
ries dutD  be  an  historical  recollection— the  son- 


net entided  '  Mary  Clueen  of  Scots  (landing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  Workington).' 

Dear  to  the  Loves,  and  to  the  Grraces  vowed. 
The  Queen  drew  back  the  wimple  that  she 
wore; 

While  to  the  throng  that  on  the  Cambrian 

shore 

Her  landing  hailed,  how  touchingly  she  bowed ! 
And  like  a  star  (that,  from  a  sombre  cloud 
Of  pine-tree  foliage  poised  in  air,  forth  darts, 
When  a  soft  summer  gale  at  evening  parts 
The  gloom  that  did  its  loveliness  enshroud) 
She  smiled :  but  Time,  the  old  Satumian  Seer, 
Sighed  on  the  wing  as  her  foot  pressed  the 
strand, 

With  a  step  prelusive  to  a  long  array 
Of  woes  and  degpradations  hand  in  hand ; 
Weeping  capdvity,  and  shuddering  fear — 
Stilled  by  the  ensanguined  block  of  Fotherin- 
gay?'— /«d.,p.247. 

In  the  series  of  ecclesiastical  soimets  we  find 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  for  the  first  time,  planning  a 
work  in  which  bis  inspiration  and  his  themes 
were  to  be  drawn  more  immediately  from  books 
than  from  Nature  or  his  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation. The  first  which  we  shall  quote  rep- 
resents the  recovery  of  the  Church  after  the  per- 
secution under  Diocletian: — 

'As,whaia  storm  hath  ceased,  the biids  regain 
Their  cheeffidness  and  bosily  re*tiim 
Their  nests,  or  chant  a  gratulating  hymn 
To  the  Use  ether  and  be^iangled  plain ; 
Even  so,  in  many  a  reconstmctcd  lane. 
Have  the  survivors  of  this  storm  renewed 
Their  hdy  rites  with  vocal  gntitnde : 
And  solemn  ceremonials  they  ordain 
To  celebrate  their  great  deHveranee ; 
Most  feelingly  instrueted  'mid  their  £ear* 
That  persecution,  blind  with  rage  extreme, 
May  not  the  less,  through  Heaven's  mild  coun- 
tenance, 

Even  in  her  own  despite,  both  feed  and  <^eer ; 
For  all  things  are  leas  dreadful  &an  they  seem.* 

Rid.,  p.  329. 

The  last  line  expresses  one  of  diose  truths 
which  present  themselves  with  peculiar  force  to 
an  imaginative  mind,  owing  to  its  iiulivklual 
experience.  For  to  such  a  mind  the  absent  and 
the  distant  appear  witha  vividness  of  ooloiaring 
which  realities  when  present  wdl  generally  be 
found  to  M  short  of;  and  when  fear  is  the  passion 
by  whichsucfaamindis  seized^itwill  be  apt  tolose 
sight,  in  the  hveliness  of  its  prospective  emotions, 
of  the  resources  with  which  its  imaginative  an. 
susceptible  nature  abounds,  and  whicb  might 
enable  it  to  deal  victoriously  with  the  actual 
presence  of  the  thing  feared,  or  even  with  the 
nearer  approach  of  danger.  For  fear  itself  is  not 
more  the  characteristic  of  a  highly  imaginative 
mind  than  faith ;  and  the  bve  which  casteth 
out  fear  will  grow  in  power,  and  aU  tbaantago- 
nist  emotioiis  will  be  awakted,  as  the  timg 
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apprehended  becomes  less  matter  of  imagination 
and  more  matter  of  distinct  perception  and 
knowledge.  Poets,  therefore,  have  perpetual 
ocoasion  to  remind  themselves  that 
«. ...  all  things  are  less  dreadful  than  they  seem,' 
and  thereby  to  apply  the  consolations  of  the  im- 
aginative reason  as  a  corrective  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  imaginative  passion.  *  Present  fears,* 
says  Shakspeare, 

<  arc  less  than  horrible  imaginings.'* 

And  MUton  may  have  been  thinking  less  of  the 
Devil  than  of  what  he  had  himself  experienced 
when  he  gave  expression,  in  the  person  of  Satan, 
to  a  similar  sentiment ; — 

'  If  there  be  worse,  the  expectation  more 
Of  worse  torments  me  than  the  feeling  can ; 
I  would  be  at  the  worst;  worst  is  my  port, 
My  harbour,  and  my  ultimate  repose, 
The  end  I  would  attain,  my  final  good.'t 

To  our  minds  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  this  series  is  that  which  relates  to  the  offices 
of  the  Church.  We  select  the  two  Sonnets 
upon  Confirmation  :— 

•  The  young  ones  ijathered  in  from  hill  and  dale, 
W  ith  holi&y  delight  on  every  brow, 
'Tis  passed  away :  far  other  thoughts  prevail ; 
For  they  are  takiog  the  baptismal  vow  , 
Upon  their  conscious  selves ;  their  own  lips  speak 
Tne  soLsnm  promise.   Strongest  sinews  faU, 
And  many  a  olooming,  many  a  lovely  cheek, 
Un^r  the  holy  fear  of  Grod,  turns  pale ; 
While  on  each  head  His  lawn-robed  servant  lays 
An  apostolic  hand,  and  with  prayer  seals 
The  covenant.   The  Omnipotent  will  raise 
Their  feeble  souls ;  and  bear  with  his  regrets, 
Who,  looking  round  the  Mr  assemblage,  feels 
That  ere  the  sun  goes  down  their  childhood  sets. 

*  I  saw  a  mother's  eye  intensely  bent 
Upon  a  maiden  trembling  as  she  knelt ; 
In  and  for  whom  the  pious  mother  felt 
Thin^  that  we  judge  of  by  a  light  too  faSni. 
Tell,  if  ye  may,  some  star-crowned  muse  or 

saint! 

Tell  what  rushed  in,  firom  what  she  was  re- 
lieved— 

Then,  when  her  child  the  hallowing  touch  re- 
ceived, 

And  such  vibration  through  the  mother  went 
That  tears  burst  forth  amain.   Did  gleams  ap- 
pear ? 

Opened  a  vision  of  that  blissful  place 
Where  dwells  a  sister-child  ?   And  was  power 
fliven 

Part  other  lost  one's  glory  back  to  trace 
Even  to  this  rite  ?   For  thus  she  knelt,  and,  ere 
The  summer  leaf  had  fiided,  passed  to 
hearen.'— pp.422,423. 

We  had  purposed  to  quote  the  three  Sonnets 
on  Monastic  Life  at  pp.  343, 4,  and  6,  and  those 
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on  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  at  p.  379, 
and  on  the  execution  of  Laud  and  Charles  I. 
at  p.  403 ;  but  our  hmits  are  closing  in  upon 
us,  and  not  the  least  important  part  of  our  task 
is  yet  to  be  performed.  There  is  a  short  series 
written  two  years  ago,  which  we  have  heen 
favoured  with  a  permission  to  present  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time.  It  was  suggested  by 
the  recent  discussions  in  parliament  and  else- 
where on  the  subject  of  Punishment  by  Death. 

It  will  be  proper  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
state  to  which  this  question  has  heea  brought 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  last  few  years. 

In  the  session  of  1836  an  able  and  dabcrate 
report  by  the  Commissioners  on  Criminal  Law, 
of  which  the  second  part  was  on  this  subject, 
was  laid  before  Parliament*  In  the  omuDg 
session  this  was  followed  by  papers  preseated 
to  Parliament  by  her  Majesty's  command,  and 
consisting  of  a  conespondence  between  the 
Commissioners,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord 
Denman.  Upon  the  foundation  afforded  by 
these  documents,  the  bills  (7th  Gul.  IV.  and 
1st  Vict.  cap.  84  to  89  and  91)  of  the  17th 
July,  1837,  were  brought  in  and  passed.  These 
Acts  removed  the  punishment  of  death  frcnn 
about  2U0  oflfences,  and  left  it  i^licable  to 
high  treason — murder  and  attempts  at  murder 
— rape — arson  with  danger  to  life— and  to 
piracies,  burglaries,  and  robberies,  when  aggra- 
vated by  cruelty  and  violence. 

The  great  majority  of  the  offences  wfaidi 
were  exempted  from  capital  pimishment  by 
these  Acts  had  not  been  visited  with  it  in 
praotice  for  many  years,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  dead  letter  of  the  law  which 
remained  could  do  nothing  but  harm.  There 
were  some  others  which  had  been  visited  with 
capital  punishment  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
and  with  regard  to  these  the  great  and  prevail- 
ing argument  was,  that  the  feeling  of  the  puldic 
was  against  capital  punishment  in  such  cases, 
and  that  the  law  by  awarding  it  did  in  effect 
promote  the  total  impunity  of  the  offences  by 
deterring  prosecutions,  and  by  inducing  wit- 
nesses, juries,  and  sometimes  judges,  to  violate 
their  duty  and  conspire  in  producing  a  fidse 
verdict  of  acquittal, — insomuch  that  in  these 
cases  practised  offenders  would  prefer  to  be 
tried  on  a  capital  charge  as  a  sure  means  of 
getting  off. 

These  arguments  were  founded  upon  a  large 
body  of  statistical  and  other  evidence  taken  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  bills  of  1837  were  proper  to  be  enacted  as 
an  experiment.  The  experience  of  their  opera- 
tion in  1839  and  1840  has  been  supposed  to 
be  in  their  favour,  though  we  cannot  make  out 
by  what  treatment  of  the  criminal  statistics  of 
those  years  that  result  is  obtained.    The  valua- 
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We  tables  constructed  by  Mr.  Redgrave  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  annuallj  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, show  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
offences  from  which  desith  has  been  removed, — 
an  increase  of  no  less  than  38  per  cent  Mr. 
Redgrave,  indeed,  states  that  offences  generally 
have  increased  25  per  cent.,  and  seems  to  infer 
that  26  of  the  38  per  cent,  is  therefore  charge- 
able to  general  causes.  So  far  as  direct  causae 
tion  is  concerned  the  inference  is  just.  But  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  general  sense 
of  restraint  be  not  affected  by  important  relax- 
ations of  the  law  as  regards  particular  crimes, 
and  whether  some  portion  of  the  25  per  cent., 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  38  per  cent., 
be  not  chargeaUe  on  the  Acts  of  1837.  The 
whole  question  of  the  operation  of  these  Acts  is 
a  matttf  for  watchful  attention  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  though,  we  will  admit,  not 
a  matter  for  immediate  conclusions.  The  expe- 
rience and  evidence  which  preceded  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bills  of  1837  were  so  sirtmg  against 
the  law  as  it  then  stood,  that  it  would  require 
a  longer  experience  and  still  stronger  evidence 
than  any  which  can  be  now  adduced,  to  bring 
us  to  the  conviction  that  the  operation  of  these 
Acts  is  not  beneficial,  even  though  removing 
the  punishment  of  death  from  some  great 
crimes. 

But  there  were  some  gentlemen  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  thought  that  the  punishment 
should  be  removed  from  greater  crimes  still, 
and  they  appealed  to  the  bills  of  1837,  the 
motives  which  had  dictated  them,  and  the  sup- 
posed benefiCs  which  had  flowed  from  them,  in 
favour  of  going  further, — as  if  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  sudi  matters  were  not — ^where  to  stop  1 
This  was  indeed  no  question  with  Mr.  Fitzroy 
Kelly,  who,  in  common  with  Mr.  Ewart  and 
some  others,  openly  avowed  that  he  had  con- 
scientious objections  to  the  infliction  of  death  at 
all  The  truth,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is,  that  the 
more  the  success  up  to  a  certain  point  in  a 
career  of  this  kind,  the  ^;reater  is  the  danger  of 
a  popular  assembly  bemg  hurried  into  errors 
and  extremes.  But,  as  we  have  said,  we  find 
no  proof  of  any  particular  success  hitherto. 
There  is  a  remarkable  return  moved  for  by  Mr. 
Ewart  (No.  48,  dated  28th  Sept.,  1841),  which 
shows  that  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  executions  for  murder  may  take 
place,  and  be  attended  with  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  commitments  for  murder.  We  have 
sought  in  vain  for  any  link  in  reason  to  connect 
these  two  concomitant  phenomena  as  cause 
and  effect;  but,  even  if  they  were  to  be  so 
cormected,  they  would  be  an  argument,  not 
for  altering  the  law,  but  for  relaxing  its  execu- 
tion. 

However,  Mr.  Kelly,  though  aiming  at  the 
abolition  of  punishment  by  death,  brought  in  a 
bin  upon  the  instalment  principle,  taking  it 


away  from  all  offences  except  treason  and 
murder ;  which  bill  obtained  no  inconsiderable 
support  in  the  House,  and  at  one  time  even  a 
majority,  but  was  ultimately  defeated  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  only  measure  which  took 
effect  was  a  bill  (brought  in  by  the  government 
with  a  view  to  avert  the  enactment  of  Mr. 
Kelly's)  by  which,  besides  the  correction  of 
some  oversights  in  the  Acts  of  1837,  the  crime 
of  rape  was  taken  out  of  the  list  of  those  which 
had  ccmtinued  to  be  punishable  with  death. 

Thus  the  broad  question  which  is  left  for  the 
country  to  look  at,  in  respect  to  the  punishment 
by  death,  is  in  effect  its  abolition.  It  is  to  this 
question  that  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Sonnets  refer; 
and  the  general  drift  of  the  sentiments  which 
they  express  is  that  there  is  a  deeper  charity 
and  a  more  enlarged  view  of  religious  obliga- 
tions than  that  which  would  dictate  such  a 
measure  in  this  country  in  the  present  state  of 
society.  Our  belief  is  that  the  great  body  of 
opinion  in  the  country  on  this  subject  is  sound, 
and  that  the  argument  of  ineflicacy  from  un- 
popularity, which  was  justly  employed  to  effect 
the  mitigation  of  the  penal  code  in  1837,  would 
be  altogether  unfounded  as  an  argument  for 
the  removal  of  capital  punishments  from  the 
crimes  of  violence  and  blood,  to  which  alone  it 
is  awarded  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  But 
even  if  this  plea  of  impopularity  were  to  be 
regarded  as  still  extant,  it  is  beside  the  purpose 
of  one  who,  like  Mr.  Wordsworth,  addresses 
himself  to  the  public  mind,  arui  aims  at  the 
amendment  of  that  very  state  of  public  sentiment 
which  is  the  ground  of  the  argument,  and  who 
regards  legislative  concessions  to  such  a  state 
of  sentiment  as  affording  an  apparent  sanction 
and  an  actual  accession  of  strength  to  these 
errors,  whether  generally  or  (as  we  believe) 
only  partially  prevalent,  which  he  desires  to 
correct. 

This  part  of  the  controversy  it  was  not  with- 
in the  scope  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  purposes  to 
deal  with,  and  there  are  of  course  other  parts 
which  are  insusceptible  of  poetical  treatment. 
But  the  main  subject,  being  a  subject  for  deep 
feelings,  large  views,  and  high  argumentation, 
is  essentially  a  subject  for  poetry,  and  especially 
so  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  been  accustom- 
ed, during  a  life  which  has  now  reached  to 
threescore  years  and  ten,  to  consider  the  senti- 
ments and  judgments  which  he  utters  in  poetry 
with  as  deep  a  solicitude  as  to  their  justness 
as  if  they  were  delivered  from  the  bench  or  the 
pulpit. 

The  first  of  the  series  is  suggested  by  a  view 
of  Lancaster  Castle,  seen  from  an  eminence 
called  *  Weeping  Hill,'  being  the  spot  from 
which  criminals  on  their  way  to  the  Castle 
first  have  it  in  sight : — 

<  This  spot— at  once  unfolding  sight  so  fiiir 
Of  sea  and  land, with  yon  grey  towers  that  still 
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Rise  up  as  if  to  lord  it  over  air— 
Klight  soothe  in  human  hreasts  the  sense  of  ill. 
Or  charm  it  out  of  memory  ;  yea,  miffht  fill 
The  heart  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  God 
For  all  his  bounties  upon  man  bestowed ; 

•  Why  bears  it  then  the  name  of  "  Weeping 

HiU?" 

Thousands,  as  toward  yon  old  Lancastrian 
towers, 

A  prison's  crown,  along  ihis  way  they  pass'd 
For  lingering  durance  or  quick  death  with 
shame, 

From  this  bare  eminence  thereon  hare  cast 
Their  first  look— hlinded,  as  tears  fdl  in  showers 
Shed  on  their  chains ;  and  hence  that  doleful 
name.' 

TluB  sonnet  prepares  the  reader  to  sympathise 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  culprits:  the  next 
cautions  him  as  to  the  hmits  within  which  his 
sympathieB  are  to  be  restrained : — 

*  Tenderly  do  we  feel  by  Nature's  law 

For  worst  offenders :  tho*  the  heart  will  heave 
With  indignation,  deeply  moved  we  grieve 
In  after-thought  for  him  who  stood  in  awe 
Neither  of  God  nor  Man,  and  only  saw, 
Lost  wretch !  a  horrible  device  enthroned 
On  proud  temptations,  till  the  victim  groaned 
Under  the  steel  his  hand  had  dared  to  draw. 
But  oh !  restrain  compassion,  if  its  course. 
As  oft  befalls,  prevent  or  turn  aside 
Judgments  and  aims  and  acts  whose  higher 
source 

Is  sympathy  with  the  unfore warned  that  died 
Blameless— with  them  who  shuddered  o'er  his 


crave — 

And  ul  who  from  the  Law  firm  safety  crave.' 

In  the  third  and  fourth  sonnets  the  reader  is 
prepared  to  regard  as  low  and  effem'mate  the 
views  which  would  estimate  life  and  death  as 
the  most  important  of  all  sublunary  considera- 
tions. 

'  The  Roman  Consul  doomed  his  sons  to  die 
Who  had  betrayed  their  country.   The  stem 
Word 

Afforded  (may  it  thro'  all  time  afford !) 
A  theme  for  praise  and  admiration  high. 
Upon  the  surntce  of  humanity 
He  rested  not.  its  depths  his  mind  explored ; 
He  felt ;  but  his  parental  bosom  s  Lord 
Was  duty, — ^Duty  calmed  his  agony. 
And  some,  we  know,  when  they  hy  wilful  act 
A  single  human  life  have  wrongly  taken, 
Pass  sentence  on  themselves,  confess  the  factf 
And,  to  atone  for  it,  with  soul  unshaken 
Kneel  at  the  feet  of  Justice,  and  for  faith 
Broken  with  all  mankind  solicit  Death.' 

'  Is  Deaths  when  evil  against  good  has  ibuffht 
With  such  fell  mastery  that  a  Man  could  dare 
By  deeds  the  blackest  purpose  to  lay  bare, — 
Is  Death,  for  One  to  that  condition  Drought, 
For  him  or  any  One,  the  thing  that  ought 
To  he  most  dreaded  ?  Lawgivers !  heware 
Lest  capital  pains  remitting  till  ye  spare 
The  Murderer,  ye,  by  sanction  to  that  thought 


Seemingly  given,  debase  the  general  mind ; 
Tempt  Uie  vague  will  tried  standards  to  disown ; 
Nor  only  palpable  restraints  unbind, 
But  upcm  Honour*^  head  disturb  the  crown, 
Whose  absolute  rule  permits  not  to  withstand 
In  the  weak  love  of  life  his  least  command.' 

In  the  fifth,  the  poet  rejects  the  notioD 
that  the  State  has  no  right  to  exact  the 'for- 
feiture of  lifei  and  repudiates  a  repeal  of  capi- 
tal puniftoent  cm  any  such  |round,  as  being 
not  only  of  evil  consequence  m  its  effect  upon 
crime,  but  as  striking  at  all  the  public  bene- 
fits which  flow  from  a  reverence  on  the  part 
of  the  People  for  the  authority  €i  the  State. 
This  view  is  adduced,  of  course,  nc^  as  in 
itself  an  argument  in  favour  of  punishment 
by  death,  but  as  bearing  against  that  particu- 
lar  argument  for  its  abolition  which  alleges  a 
defect  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
State:— 

'Not  to  the  object  specially  designed 
Howe'er  momentous  in  itself  it  be, 
Good  to  promote  or  curb  depravity. 
Is  the  wise  Legislator's  view  con&ied. 
His  Spirit,  when  most  severe,  is  ofl  most  kind : 
As  all  authority  in  earth  depends 
On  Love  and  Fear,  their  several  powers  he 
blends. 

Copying  with  awe  the  one  Paternal  Mind. 
Uncaufiht  by  processes  in  show  humane, 
He  feds  how  &ur  the  act  would  deroffate 
From  even  the  humblest  functions  c7  the  State, 
If  she,  self-shom  oi  Majesty,  ordain 
That  never  more  shall  hang  upon  her  breath 
The  last  altemative  of  Life  or  Death.' 

The  sixth  sonnet  adverts  to  the  effects  of 
the  law  in  preventmg  the  crime  of  murder, 
not  merely  by  fear,  but  by  h(mot  5  not  only 
by  exciting  a  practical  apprehension  of  the 
doom  of  deato^  but  by  investing  the  crime 
itoelf  with  the  cdouring  of  dark  and  terrible 
imaginations : — 

*Ye  brood  of  conscience.  Spectres!  that  fre- 
quent 

The  bad  Man's  restless  walk  and  haunt  his  bed, 
Fi.ends  in  your  aspect,  yet  beneficent 
In  act  as  hovering  Angels  when  they  spread 
Their  wings  to  guard  the  unconscious  Innocent, 
Slow  be  the  statutes  of  the  land  to  share 
A  laxity  that  could  not  but  impair 
Your  piower  to  punish  crime,  and  so  prevent 
And  ye,  Beliefs !  cdled  serpent-like  about 
The  adage  on  all  tongues.  Murder  will  out. 
How  shall  your  ancient  waminffs  work  forgood 
In  the  full  might  they  hitherto  have  shown. 
If  for  deliberate  Shedder  of  Man's  blood 
Survive  not  Judgment  that  requires  his  own  ?* 

With  the  seventh  sonnet  Mr.  Wordsworth 
commences  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
in  reference  to  religious  views.  That  has 
always  appeared  to  us  to  be  &i  from  a  reli- 
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Sioofl  view,  tboueh  commonly  advanced  nn- 
er  the  name  of  religion,  which  objects  to 
what  is  called  *  cutting  a  man  off  in  his  sins,' 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  taking  mto  the  hands 
of  man  issues  which  ought  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  which  it  belongs  to  Ood 
alone  to  dispose ;  as  if  man  and  man's  hands, 
and  all  the  issues  that  come  out  of  man's 
hands,  were  not  equally  in  the  disposal  of 
God's  providence,  and  as  if  man  were  not  or- 
dained by  that  providence  to  be  the  minister 
of  God*s  justice  upon  earth.  The  only  re- 
ally religious  view  of  the  subject  in  our 
minds,  is  that  which  recognizes  the  responsi 
bilities  of  man  in  respect  of  all  the  agencies 
and  issues  which  human  judgment  can  reach, 
and  teaches  that  man  must,  as  he  would  an- 
swer before  God,  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to 
prevent  crime,  and  exercise  the  best  of  his 
human  judgment  to  discover  wherein  that  all 
consists,  being  assured  that,  in  doine  his  best 
to  prevent  crime  upon  earth,  he  is  doing  the 
part  which  belongs  to  him  in  regard  to  issues 
beyond  the  grave.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
sudden  death  of  sinners  enters  into  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence ;  and  whenever  it 

Spears  to  be  good  for  mankind,  according  to 
s  arrangements  of  Providence,  that  such 
death  should  be  inflicted  b^  human  ministra- 
tion, it  is  as  fidse  a  humility,  as  it  is  a  false 
humanity  and  a  false  piety,  for  man  to  refuse 
to  be  the  instrument. 

But  when  this  argument  is  extended  to  the 
abolition  of  the  punishment  by  death  even, 
fiir  Murder,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  still  more 
imperfect  Those  by  whom  it  is  uskI  con- 
aider  it  as  overriding  all  other  questions,  and 
the  inquiry  whether  the  punishment  is  or  is 
not  efficacious  for  the  prevention  of  the 
crime,  is  one  which  they  will  not  entertain, 
because  that,  they  say,  is  a  question  of  mere 
human  enediency,  whereas  the  other  is  a 
point  of  religious  obligation.  Tet  they  admit 
tiuit  the  religious  oblifation  turns  upon  a  sin- 
ner being  cut  off  in  hb  sins.  Now,  assum< 
ing  that  we  are  all  sinners,  and  assuming  also 
the  efficiency  of  the  punishment  for  preven- 
tion— say  to  the  extent  of  preventing  one 
half  of  the  murders  which  would  be  commit- 
ted without  it — it  follows  that  the  State,  by 
sparing  to  cut  off  A  who  murdered  B,  would 
be  the  occasion  of  C  murdering  D,  and  £ 
murdering  F ; — ^that  is,  of  two  persons  being 
cut  off  in  their  sins  by  the  hand  of  the  n)ur- 
derer,  instead  of  one  by  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. This  is  an  issue  which  human 
judgment  can  distinctly  reach  and  take  ac 
count  of,  and  in  respect  of  which,  therefore. 
Qod  has  devolved  upon  man  a  responsible 
agency. 


The  religious  view  of  the  subject  is  thcit 
introduced : — 


*  Before  the  world  had  passM  her  time  of  youth| 
While  polity  and  discipline  were  weak. 
The  preoept,  Eye  for  eye  and  toolh Jhr  tooth. 
Came  forth — a  light,  tho'  bot  as  of'^ lay-lHreak, 
Strong  as  oould  then  be  borne.  A  Master  meek 
Proscribed  the  spirit  fostered  by  that  rule. 
Patience  his  law,  long-suffering  kis  school, 
And  Love  the  end,  which  all  thro'  peace  must 
seek. 

But  lamentably  do  they  err  who  strain 
His  mandates,  g^ven  rash  impulse  to  control. 
And  keep  vindictive  thirstinffs  from  the  soul. 
So  far  that,  if  coDsistent  in  their  scheme, 
The)r  must  forbid  the  State  to  inflict  a  pain, 
Making  of  social  order  a  mere  dream.' 

In  the  eighth  sonnet  Mr.  Wordsworth  dis- 
avows the  doctrine — sometimes  ftUaciouily 
employed  on  his  own  side  of  the  questioii — 
which  would  strive  to  measure  out  the  pun- 
ishments awarded  by  the  law  in  proportion 
to  the  degrees  of  moral  turpitude.  Legisla- 
tive enactments  can  be  but  rough  and  gene- 
ral, either  in  their  admeasurements  or  in 
their  definitions,  and  the  jurisdiction  which 
they  create  must  be  limited  to  subject-matter 
for  which  it  is  m  their  power  to  provide 
means  of  adequate  inquiry  and  adjudication 
— ^that  is,  for  crime,  as  distinguished  both  from 
guilt  and  from  sin.  This  limitatkm  is  admit- 
ted by  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  but  at  the  saiae 
time  he  does  not  aUow  that  prevention  of 
crime  is  the  sole  end  of  pumshment.  On 
the  contrary,  he  considers  the  State  as  repre- 
senting, euiding,  and  supporting  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community,  and  only  abstaming 
from  giving  effect  to  that  sense  by  penal  kw, 
in  so  for  as  it  may  labour  tmder  an  incapaci- 
ty for  doing  so: — 

Fit  retribution  by  the  moral  code 
Determined,  lies  beyond  the  Staters  embvace : 
Yet,  as  she  may  for  each  peculiar  case. 
She  plants  weU-measured  terrors  in  the  road 
Of  wrongful  acts.   Downward  it  is  and  broad, 
And  the  main  foar  once  doomed  to  banishment. 
Far  oAeoer  then,  bad  usherins^  worse  event, 
Blood  would  be  spilt,  that  in  his  dark  abode 
Crime  might  lie  better  hid.   And  ahould  the 
chan^ 

Take  from  the  horror  due  to  a  fool  deed. 
Pursuit  and  evidence  so  far  must  fail, 
And  Guilt  escaping,  Passion  then  might  plead 
In  angry  spirits  for  her  old  free  ranse, 
And  the  "wild  justice  of  Revenge^  prevail.' 

*  Though  to  g[ive  timely  warning  and  deter 
Is  one  great  aim  of  penalty,  extend 
Thy  mental  vision  farther,  and  ascend 
Far  higher,  else  foil  surely  shalt  thou  err. 
What  18  a  State  ?   The  wise  behold  in  her 
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A  creature  bom  of  Time,  that  keeps  one  eye 
Fixed  on  the  statutes  of  Eternity, 
To  which  her  judgments  reverently  defer: 
Speaking  through  Law's  dispassionate  voice, 
the  State 

Indues  her  conscience  with  external  life 
And  being — to  preclude  or  quell  the  strife 
Of  individual  will,  to  elevate 
The  ffrovelling  mind,  the  erring  to  recall. 
And  tortify  the  moral  sense  of  all.' 

In  the  tenth,  the  religious  view  is  resum- 
ed:— 

*  Our  bodily  life,  some  plead,  that  life  the  shrine 
Of  an  iomiortal  spirit,  is  a  gift 
So  sacred,  so  informed  with  light  divine, 
That  no  tribunal,  though  most  wise  to  sift 
Deed  and  intent,  should  ttira  the  being  adrift 
Into  that  world  where  penitential  tear 
May  not  avail,  nor  prayer  have  for  Grod's  ear 
A  voice — that  world  whose  veil  no  hand  can  lift 
For  earthly  sight   "  Eternity  and  time," 
They  urge,  **have  interwoven  claims  and  rights, 
Not  to  be  jeopardized  through  foulest  crime : 
The  sentence  rule  by  mercy's  heaven-bom 
lights." 

Even  so ;  but  measuring  not  by  finite  sense 
Infinite  Power,  perfect  Intelligence." 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  the  alterna- 
tives of  secondary  punishment  are  adverted 
to—solitary  imprisonment  and  transportation. 
One«half  of  the  question  respecting  punish- 
ment by  death  turns,  no  doubt,  upon  a  com- 
parison of  it  with  other  punishments;  but 
these  must  be  punishments  of  which  we  have 
experience  in  this  country,  or  in  some  coun- 
^  in  a  similar  social  state.  For  as  to  Ame- 
rican experience,  which  was  often  referred 
to  a  few  years  ago,  we  believe  it  is  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be  inapplicable ;  and  as  to 
mere  visions  of  a  preventive  and  reformatory 
efficacy  in  untried  methods  of  punishing 
crime,  they  may  lead  to  inventions  or  experi- 
ments, and  the  result  may  possibly  be  the 
discovery  of  a  preferable  substitute  for  pun- 
ishment by  death:  but,  until  the  discovery 
shall  have  been  made,  and  shall  have  been 
tried  and  proved  by  an  adequate  experience, 
to  say  that  methods  ought  to  be  discovered 
which  no  man  has  yet  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing, is  no  argument  for  the  precedent  aboli- 
tion of  the  method  which  exists:  yet  this 
was  the  whole  drift  of  the  argumentation  of 
Mr.  Kelly  and  his  friends  on  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

With  regard  to  imprisonment,  the  "  Silent 
System"  may  be  considered  as  justly  re- 
nounced by  all  competent  authorities  on  the 
subject.*   Nature  is  too  strong  for  it,  and 


♦  Sec  the  Reports  of  Ihr  Home  Inspectorx  of 
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the  attempt  to  permit  society,  yet  forbid  com- 
munication, results  in  perpetual  endeavours 
at  evasion  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  by 
which  their  minds  are  kept  in  a  fraudulent 
state,  and  which  can  be  met  only  by  such 
incessant  severities  on  the  part  of  the  prison 
officers  as  must  keep  their  minds  in  a  state 
almost  equally  to  be  avoided.  The  "  Sepa- 
ration SysteQi'*  will  be  tried  more  fully  than 
it  has  yet  been,  by  the  model  prison  now  in 
course  of  construction.  It  will  produce,  we 
conceive,  as  many  dififerent  results  as  there 
are  differences  in  men.  Our  impression  is, 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  violent  passions 
will  be  tamed  by  it,  some  vicious  propensi- 
ties subdued,  and  the  mind  reduced  to  a  weak, 
blank,  and  negative  condition.  But  this, 
though  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  truth 
merely  a  work  of  destruction  \  the  work  of 
reformation  b  yet  to  be  begun ;  and  towards 
this,  though  books,  tracts,  and  chaplains  may 
do  much  for  the  moment  (and  we  are  far 
from  undervaluing  even  a  transitory  moral 
impression,)  yet  Uie  dispositions  of  the  mind 
which  are  thus  nurtured  must  not  be  ac- 
counted for  virtues.  It  is  only  by  the  exer- 
cise of  virtue  that  virtue  can  be  cultivated  ; 
and  virtue  can  have  no  exercise  in  solitude 
— in  the  absence  of  all  social  relations,  of  all 
transactions,  of  all  temptations,  and  even  of 
the  power  and  opportunity  of  doing  evil. 
'  That  which  purifies  us  is  trial,'  says  Milton,* 
*  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.'  This  is 
yet  to  come  when  the  solitary  imprisonment 
ends ;  and  when  that  term  arrives,  the  pri- 
soner is  sent  forth  into  a  world  of  which  the 
wicked  portion  only  will  receive  him,  in  the 
infancy  of  his  virtue — a  moral  weakling. 

With  regard  to  the  alternative  of  transpor- 
tation, the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  pamphlet, 
in  1832,  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  sys- 
tem ar  it  was  then  conducted,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  raised  the  most  serious 
doubts  whether  it  could  ever  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  to  give  it  preventive  efficacy. 
Lord  John  Russell  appears  by  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  Commissioners  on  Criminal  Law 
to  have  been  persuaded  that  these  doubts 
might  be  set  aside  ;  but  even  admitting  that 
it  may  be  or  has  been  made  a  formidable 
punishment,  there  remain  objections  of  great 
force  derived  from  the  consequences  brought 
upon  the  countries  to  which  convicts  are 
transported. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  conside- 
rations, and  on  the  ground  of  a  morel  pre- 
ference in  respect  of  the  criminal,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  would  inflict  death  rather  than 
transportation  or  imprisonment  for  life :  — 
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<  Ah,  thioJc  how  one  compdkd  for  life  to  abide 
Locked  in  a  donffeon,  needs  most  eat  the  heart 
Out  of  his  own  humanity,  and  part 
With  every  hope  that  mutual  cares  provide ; 
And  should  a  less  unnatural  doom  confide 
In  life>long  exile  on  a  savage  coast. 
Soon  the  relapsing  penitent  maysboast 
Of  yet  more  heinous  guilt,  with  fiercer  pride. 
Hence  thoughtful  merey,  mercy  sage  and  pure. 
Sanctions  the  forfeiture  that  law  demands, 
Leaving  the  final  issue  in  His  hands, 
Whose  goodness  knows  no  change,  whose  love 
is  sure, 

Who  sees,  foresees;  who  cannot  judge  amiss; 
And  wafts  at  will  the  contrite  sc^  to  bliss.' 

'  See  the  Condemned  alone  within  his  cell, 
And  prostrate  at  some  moment  when  remorse 
Stings  to  the  quick,  and  with  resisdess  force 
Assaults  the  pride  she  strove  in  vain  to  quell. 
Then  mark  him,  him  who  could  so  loog  rebel, 
The  crime  confessed,  a  kneeling  penitent 
Before  the  altar,  where  the  sacrament 
Softens  his  heart,  till  from  his  eyes  outwell 
Tears  of  salvation.    Welcome  death!  while 
Heaven 

Docs  in  this  change  exceedingly  rejoice ; 
While  yet  the  solemn  heed  the  State  hath 
given 

HelfM  him  to  meet  the  last  tribunal's  voice 
In  faith,  which  fresh  offences,  were  he  cast 
On  old  temptations,  might  for  ever  blast.* 

In  the  thirteenth  sonnet  Mr.  Wordsworth 
anticipates  that  a  time  may  come  when  the 
punishment  of  death  will  be  needed  no  long- 
er :  birt  he  wishes  that  the  disuse  of  it  should 
pow  out  of  the  absence  of  the  need,  not  be 
miposed  by  legislation.  We  have  stated 
already  what  is  our  own  belief,  and  the 
tenour  of  the  evidence  taken  in  1836,  as  to 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country.  But  if 
we  are  in  error,  or  if  a  change  shall  take 
place,  and  public  sentiment  shall  bear  strong- 
ly against  punishment  by  death,  there  will  be 
an  amply  suflScient,  if  not  an  undue,  leaning 
on  the  part  of  Judges  and  Secretaries  of 
State  towards  a  conformity  with  it,  and  Ju- 
ries will  in  general  have  a  sufficient  reliance 
upon  that  leaning  to  encourage  them  to  con- 
vict where  they  ought.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  consequence  of  a  premature  le- 
gislative abolition  should  be  to  multiply 
crimes  to  a  fearful  extent  and  place  life  in 
nnusual  jeopardy,  public  opinion  might  be 
thrown  violently  to  the  other  side — the 
legislation  of  a  weak  and  short-sighted  bene- 
volence might  be  reversed  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  by  the  legislation  of  passion, 
or  at  least  by  a  severe  legislation  passionately 
administered — and  then  our  last  state  would 
be  worse  than  the  first. 

'Yes,  though  he  well  may  tremble  at  the 
soimd 

Of  his  own  voice,  who  from  the  judgment-seat 

VOL.  LXIX.  4 


Sends  the  pale  convict  to  his  last  retreat 
In  death ;  though  listeners  shudder  all  around, 
They  know  the  dread  requital's  source  pro- 
found; 

Nor  is,  they  feel,  its  wisdom  obsolete — 
Would  that  it  were ! — the  sacrifice  unmeet 
For  Christian  fiuth.   But  hopeful  signs  abound : 
The  social  rights  of  man  breathe  purer  air ; 
Religion  deepens  her  preventive  care : 
Then  moved  by  needless  fear  of  past  abuse. 
Strike  not  from  law's  firm  hand  that  awful  rod, 
But  leave  it  thence  to  drop  for  lack  of  use. . 
O  speed  the  blessed  hour,  Almighty  God !' 

This  sonnet  is   entitled    *  Conclusion,' 
though  it  is  followed  by  another,  entitled 
'  Apology,'  with  the  transcription  of  which 
we  terminate  the  grave  and  responsible  but 
welcome  task,  of  bringing  before  the  public 
opinions  of  such  high  authority  upon  such  a 
momentous  theme : — 
'  The  formal  world  relaxes  her  cold  chain 
For  one  who  speaks  in  numbers;  ampler  scope 
His  utterance  finds;  and  conscious  of^ the  gain, 
Imagination  works  with  bolder  hope, 
The  cause  of  grateful  Reason  to  sustain ; 
And,  serving  Truth,  his  heart  most  strongly 
beats 

Against  all  barriers  which  his  labour  meets 
In  lofty  place,  or  humble  life's  domain, 
Enough ; — before  us  lay  a  painful  road. 
And  guidance  have  I  sought  in  duteous  love 
From  Wisdom's  heavenly  Father ;  hence  hath 
flowed 

Patience,  wiih  trust  that,  whatsoe'er  the  way 
Each  takes  in  this  high  matter,  all  may  move 
Cheered  with  the  prospect  of  a  brighter  day.' 

We  are  now  about  to  conclude  our  remarks 
on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Sonnets.  It  has  been 
our  chief  object  and  endeavour,  as  we  have 
already  said,  to  justify  the  now  nearly  uni- 
versal fame  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  few  dissentients,  whose  mtel- 
lectual  rank  and  position  make  it  both  natu- 
ral and  important  that  they  should  go  along 
with  the  world  when  the  world  happens  to 
go  right.  To  such  men  the  opinion  of  the 
world  on  poetical  matters  is  not  of  high  au- 
thority ;  nor  is  it  so,  as  we  imagine,  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth  himself  But  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  taken  between  the  world's 
opbion  when  it  is  obtained  by  captivation, 
and  the  same  opinion  when  it  has  formed  it- 
self by  slow  and  difficult  growth,  and  the 
gradual  conquest  of  prejudice.  Lord  Bacon 
says  the  maxim  of  Phocion  as  to  moral  mat- 
ters may  be  well  transferred  to  intellectual 
—that,  if  the  multitude  shall  assent  and  ap- 
plaud, a  man  should  forthwith  examine  him- 
self to  find  wherein  he  has  erred  :*  but  this 


*  K)ptiDi5  traducitur  illud  Fhocioois  &iJioribut 
ad  intelloctualia ;  ut  statim  se  examinare  debeaot 
hominep,  quhl  erraverint  aut  pecca?erint,  si  multitu. 
do  consontiaJ  et  complaudaf.* — Novum  Organumf 
i.  77. 
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is  to  be  understood  ctf  assent  and  applause  by 

acclamation,  not  of  the  diligent  and  cultivat- 
ed approval  which  grows  upon  the  popular 
mind,  in  the  first  instance  from  deference  to 
the  authority  to  competent  judges^  and  after- 
mrds  from  the  genuine  and  heartfelt  adop- 
tion of  that  judgment  when  the  better  part  of 
the  popular  mind  has  been  brought  to  the  se- 
rious study  of  what  is  good.  Upon  that 
approval,  coming  sooner  or  later,  but  seldom 
very  soon,  the  fame  of  Lord  Bacon  himself, 
and  of  Phocion,  and  of  every  other  great 
man  rests.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  great- 
est English  poets  of  former  times,  fame,  in 
the  loftiest  sense  at  least  of  that  word,  was 
postponed  till  it  was  posthumous.  In  the 
case  of  JVIr.  Wordsworth  it  would  have  been  so, 
had  his  life  not  been  a  longer  one  than  theirs ; 
for  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
the  latent  love  of  his  poetry,  which  was  che- 
rished here  and  there  in  secret  places 
amongst  the  wise  and  good,  has  caught  and 
spread  into  a  general  ^miration.  Had  Mr. 
WordswOTth  died,  like  Shakspeare,  at  fifty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  would  have  died  in 
confident  anticipation,  no  doubt,  of  a  lasting 
fame,  but  without  any  witness  of  it  in  this 
world.  Had  he  died,  like  Milton,  at  sixty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  would  have  seen  more 
than  the  beginnings  of  it  certainly,  but  he 
would  not  have  seen  it  in  all  the  fulness  to 
which  it  has  now  attained.  But  if  he  were 
to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  would 
not  see  the  time  come  when  there  were  no 
able  and  learned  men  indisposed  or  disquali- 
fied, by  some  unlucky  peculiarity,  for  the 
appreciation  of  his  poetry :  for  the  human 
intellect,  even  when  eminently  gifled,  seems 
in  peculiar  cases  to  be  subject  to  some  strange 
sort  of  cramp,  or  stricture,  and  whilst  in  the 
full  vigour  of  its  general  powers,  to  be  strick- 
eji  with  particular  incapacities,  which,  to 
those  who  are  not  affected  by  them,  are  as 
incomprehensible  as  the  incapacity  (which 
sometimes  occurs)  of  the  visual  sense  to 
distinguish  between  red  and  green.  We 
have  known  men  of  acknowledged  abilities 
to  whom  Milton  was  a  dead  letter,  or,  rather, 
let  us  say,  in  the  case  of  whom  the  living 
letter  of  Milton  fell  upon  a  dead  mind ;  and 
one  like  instance  we  have  known  in  which 
Dryden  was  preferred  to  Shakspeare.  It  is 
often,  we  are  aware,  in  vain  to  minister  to  a, 
mind  in  this  state  ;  but  all  such  are  not  incu- 
rable, and  we  have  been  desirous  to  do  what 
might  be  in  our  power  to  reduce  the  number 
of  cases. 

And  there  is  one  caution  which  we  should 
wish  more  especially  to  convey  to  those  who 
have  yet  to  learn,  and  who  are  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  learn,  to  appreciate  Mr.  Words- 


worth's poetry,  and  which  throughout  our 
remarks  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  impress  ; 
namely,  that  it  is  to  be  read  studiously,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  never  intended  so  to  write  that 
those  who  ran  might  read.  To  detain  for  a 
brief  moment  these  runaway  readers  is  the 
proper  aim  of  those  who  are  snatching  at  a 
transient  popularity  \  and  this  writing  for  a 
cursory  perusal  has  been  the  bane  of  litera- 
ture in  our  times  and  the  ruin  of  art.  But 
neither  to  this  aim  nor  to  this  way  of  writings 
has  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever  lent  himseJf.  In 
his  earlier  efforts  we  find  him  wishing  to 
write  that  which 

*  The  high  and  tender  Muses  shall  accept 
With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased 

and  in  his  valedictoiy  effusion  at  the  end  of 
this  volume,  in  which  he  speaks  of  having 
drawn  together  and  classified  the  Sonnetf^, 
like  flowerets — 

*  Each  kind  in  several  beds  of  one  parterre,' — 

he  says  be  has  thus  disposed  them  in  order 
that 

 *  so  placed  his  nurselings  may  requite 

Studious  regard  with  opportune  delight' 

Those  who  read  the  Sonnets  in  this  studi- 
ous spirit  will  not  oflen  find  that  they  are 
detained  by  the  style  longer  than  they  would 
themselves  wish  to  be  for  the  sake  of  dwell- 
ing upon  the  thoughts.  Occasional  obscur- 
ity there  ma^  be ;  the  sonnet  is  a  form  of 
poetry  in  which  style  is  put  under  high  pres- 
sure, and  it  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  re- 
present Mr.  Worasworth  as  an  impeccable 
poet:  but  a  poet  who  writes  for  posterity^ 
though  he  will  bestow  infinite  labour  upon 
perspicuity,  will  not  sacrifice  to  it  the  depth 
and  comprehensiveness  which,  whilst  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  truthfulness  of  his  concep- 
tions, may  be  oflen  irreconcilable  with  abso- 
lute distinctness  of  expression.  Those  writers 
who  never  go  further  into  a  subject  than  is 
compatible  with  making  what  they  say  in- 
disputably clear  to  man,  woman,  and  child, 
may  be  the  lights  of  this  age,  but  they  will 
not  be  the  lights  of  another. 


Art.  II. — InciderUs  of  Travel  in  Central 
America,  Chiapas^  and  Yucatan.  By 
John  L.  Stephens.  2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  898. 
London.  1841. 

In  his  former  publication,  ^Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  &c^'  Mr.  Stephens 
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detcribed  himielf  as  a  ymng  American ;  and 
there  were  tbroughoiit  the  book  many  indi- 
cations that  he  was  new  to  the  woiid :  there 
was,  also,  that  want  of  taste  and  steadiness  of 
porfKMe  which  accompanies  youth,*  trivial 
matters  were  sometimes  made  too  important ; 
there  was  much  uncalled-for  expenditure  of 
pathos,  and  many  gay  and  humorous  passages 
broke  down,  not  from  defect  of  intrinsic  merit, 
but  for  want  of  a  i^actised  hand  to  do  them 
justice.  Four  added  years  have  done  great 
thingi  for  the  author.  The  present  volumes 
have  all  the  lively  spirit  and  gay  healthy- 
minded  tone  of  the  former  ones,  with  hardly 
a  shade  of  then:  faults.  There  is  more  steadi- 
ness and  reality  in  the  tone  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  style  is  more  chastened.* 

He  tells  us  in  his  pre&ce  that  he  isindebt^ 
ed  to  President  Van  Baren  for  the  opportu- 
nity (rf  presenting  these  vcdumes  to  the  pub- 
lic and  that  the  appointment  which  he  re- 
ceived procured  him  the  protection  without 
which  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the 
objects  of  his  journey.  What  was  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  his  '  special  confidential  mis- 
skm'  to  the  government  of  Central  America, 
he  leaves  in  diplomatic  obscurity;  but  he 
tells  us  that  it  ^  &A  not  require  a  residence  at 
the  capital,  and  that  the  object  of  his  mission 
being  fiilfiUed  or  failing,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
travel.' 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Gatherwood,  an  able 
draftsman  and  an  experienced  antiquarian 
traveller,  he  embarked  at  New- York  for  Ba- 
lize,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1839 ;  and  he 
contrives  before  he  has  fairly  left  that  town 
to  put  us  in  good  humour  with  himself  and 
his  volumes.  This  kindly  feeling  grows 
strooger  as  we  (Mtxeed ;  and  Icmg  before  we 
close  the  book  we  look  upon  its  author  not 
only  as  a  very  agreeable  traveller,  but  as  a 
familiar  friend. 

The  description  of  Balize  is  vividly  given ; 
and  the  quiet  easy  humour  with  which  he 
expatiates  on  his  own  official  dignity  shows  a 
lignt  and  dcilful  hand : — 

•While  loDgiog  for  the  comfort  of  a  good  ho- 


*  Mr.  Stephens's  langutge  is  correct,  clear,  and 
concise,  and  singrnlarly  free  from  American  pecallar- 
tties ;  bat  we  re^t  to  find  that  the  hideoas  vol. 
garkm  of  *  ie/l,*  used  as  a  neater  rerb,  has  floated 
ow  from  Wapping  to  New  York— and  tiiat  he 
▼ery  often  uses  the  verb  to  reidixtt  where  Addison  or 
Goldamith  would  say  think,  conceive,  or  under- 
Hand;  a  neolojfism,  probably,  of  puritanical  origin, 
for  which  Webster's  Dictionary  produces  no  au. 
ihority  but  that  of  the  American  divine.  Dr. 
Dwignt. 

t  The  public  have  received  this  present  very 
graciouslr.  The  American  sale  of  the  book  reached 
the  number  of  13,000  copies  within  four  months 
fmm  thepuWioatioB. 


tel,  we  received,  through  Mr.  Groff,  the  consul 
of  the  United  States,  an  invitation  from  his  ex- 
cellency Colonel  M'Dooald  to  the  government- 
house,  and  information  that  he  would  send  to 
the  brig  for  our  luggage.  As  this  was  the  first 
appointment  I  had  ever  held  from  government, 
and  I  was  not  sure  of  ever  hdding  another,  1  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  accepted 
at  once  his  excellency's  invitation.  There  was 
a  steam-boat  for  Yzabal,  the  port  of  Ouatimala, 
lying  at  Balize,  and  on  my  way  to  the  govern- 
ment-house I  called  upon  the  agent,  who  told 
me  that  she  was  to  go  up  the  next  day ;  but 
added,  with  great  courtesy,  that,  if  I  wished  it, 
he  would  detain  her  a  few  days  for  my  conven- 
ience. Used  to  submitting  to  the  desplotic  regu- 
lations of  steam-boat  agents  at  home,  thisseeuH 
ed  a  higher  honour  than  the  invitation  of  his 
excellency ;  but  not  wishing  to  push  my  fortune 
too  far,  I  asked  a  delay  of  one  day  only. 

*  The  govemment-bouse  stands  at  the  extreme 
end  of  me  town,  with  a  lawn  extending  to  the 
waterf  and  <»namented  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 
Colonel  McDonald,  a  veteran  six  feet  high,  and 
one  of  the  most  military-looking  men  I  ever  saw, 
received  me  at  the  gate.  In  an  hour  the  dory 
arrived  with  our  luggage,  and  at  five  o'clock  we 

sat  down  to  dinner.   The  next  morning 

we  made  an  excursion  in  the  government  pit- 
pan.  This  is  the  same  fashion  of  boat  in  which 
the  Indians  navigated  the  rivers  of  America  be- 
fore the  Spaniaids  discovered  it.  Europwi  in- 
genuity has  not  contrived  a  better,  though  it  has, 
perhaps,  beautified  the  Indian  model.  Ours  was 
about  forty  feet  long,  and  six  wide  in  the  centre, 
miming  to  a  point  at  both  ends,  and  made  of  the 
tnmk  of  a  mahogany  tree.  Ten  feet  from  the 
stem,  and  running  forward,  was  a  light  wooden 
top,  supported  by  &nciful  stanchions,  with  cur- 
tams  for  protection  against  sun  and  rain :  it  had 
large  custdoned  seats,  and  was  fitted  up  almost 
as  neatly  as  the  gondolas  of  Venice.  It  was 
manned  by  eight  neffro  soldiers,  who  sat  two 
on  a  seat,  with  paddles  six  feet  long,  and  two 
stood  up  behind  with  paddles  as  steersmen.  A 
few  touches  of  the  paddles  gave  brisk  way  to 
the  pit-pan,  and  we  passed  rapidly  the  whole 
length  (H  the  town.  It  was  an  unusual  thing 
for  his  excellency's  pit-pan  to  be  upon  the  wa- 
ter :  citizens  stopped  to  gaze  at  us,  and  all  the 
idle  negroes  hurried  to  the  bridge  to  cheer  us. 
This  excited  our  Africans,  wlu>  with  a  wild 
chant  that  reminded  us  of  the  songs  of  the  Nu- 
bian boatmen  on  the  Nile,  swept  under  >ihe 
bridge,  and  hurried  us  into  tne  still  expanse  of.a 
majestic  river.  Before  the  cheering  of  the  ne- 
groes died  away  we  were  in  as  perfect  a  solitude 
as  if  removed  thousands  of  miles  firom  human 
habitations.  The  Balize  river,  cominf^  from 
sources  even  yet  but  little  known  to  civilized 
man,  was  then  in  its  fulness.  On  each  side  was 
a  dense,  unbroken  forest;  the  banks  were  over- 
flowed ;  the  trees  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the 
water,  their  branches  spreading  across  so  as  al- 
most to  shutout  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  reflect- 
ed in  the  water  as  in  a  mirror.  The  sources  of 
the  river  were  occupied  by  the  aboriginal  own- 
ers, wild  and  fi-ee  as  Cortez  found  them.  We 
haa  an  eager  desire  to  penetrate  by  it  to  the  fit- 
mous  lake  of  Peten,  wnere  the  skeleton  of  the 
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conquering  Spaniard's  horse  was  erected  into  a 
god  by  the  astonished  Indians ;  but  the  toil  of 
our  boatmen  reminded  us  that  they  were  pad- 
dling against  a  rapid  current.  We  turned  the 
pit-pan,  and  with  the  full  power  of  the  stream, 
a  pull  stronger,  and  a  chant  louder  than  before, 
amid  the  increased  cheering  of  the  nej^roes, 
swept  under  the  bridge,  and  in  a  few  mmutes 
were  landed  at  the  government-house. 

*  In  order  that  we  might  embark  at  the  hour 
appointed,  Colonel  M 'Donald  had  ordered  dinner 
at  two  o'clock.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  I 
should  do  violence  to  my  feelings  did  I  fail  to 
express  here  my  sense  of  the  Colonel's  kindness. 
Before  rising,  he,  like  a  loyal  subject,  proposed 
the  health  of  the  queen ;  after  which  he  ordered 
the  fi^lasses  to  be  filled  to  the  brim,  and,  standing 
up,  he  gave  "  The  health  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
President  of  the  United  States,"  accompanying 
it  with  a  warm  and  generous  sentiment,  and  the 
earnest  hope  of  strong  and  perpetual  friendship 
between  England  ana  America.  I  felt  at  the 
moment,  Cursed  be  the  hand  that  attempts  to 
break  it and  albeit  unused  to  taking  the  Pre- 
sident and  the  people  upon  my  shoulders,  I  an- 
swered as  well  as  I  could.  The  government 
dory  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn.  Colonel 
M'jDonald  put  his  arm  through  mine,  and  told 
me  that  I  was  going  into  a  distracted  coimtry ; 
that  Mr.  Savage,  the  American  consul  at  Gua- 
timala,  had,  on  a  j)revious  occasion,  protected 
the  propeny  and  bres  of  British  subjects;  and, 
if  danger  threatened  me,  1  must  assemble  the 
Europeans,  hang  out  my  flag,  and  send  word  to 
him.  I  knew  that  these  were  not  mere  words 
of  courtesy,  and  in  the  state  of  the  country  to 
which  I  was  ^oin£^  felt  the  value  of  such  a  fnend 
at  hand.  With  me  warmest  feelings  of  grati- 
tude I  bade  him  farewell,  and  stepped  into  the 
dory.  At  the  moment  flags  were  run  up  at  the 
government  stafi*,  the  fort,  the  court-house,  and 
ue  government  schooner,  and  a  gun  i^as  fired 
from  the  fort.  As  I  crossed  the  bay,  a  salute  of 
thirteen  guns  was  fired;  passing  the  fort  the 
soldiers  presented  arms,  the  government  schoon- 
er lowered  and  raised  her  ensign,  and  when  I 
mounted  the  deck  of  the  steam-boat,  the  captain, 
with  hat  in  hand,  told  me  that  he  had  instruc- 
tions to  place  her  under  my  orders,  and  to  stop 
wherever  I  pleased.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
ask  how  I  bore  all  these  honours.  1  haa  visited 
many  cities,  but  it  was  the  first  time  that  flags 
and  cannon  announced  to  the  world  that  I  was 
•  gc»n|[  away.  I  was  a  novice,  but  I  endeavoured 
to  behave  as  if  I  had  been  brought  up  to  it ;  and 
to  tell  the  truth,  my  heart  beat,  and  I  felt  proud : 
for  these  were  honours  paid  to  my  country,  and 
not  to  me.  To  crown  tne  glory  of  the  parting 
scene,  my  good  friend  Captain  Hampton  had 
charged  his  two  four-pounders,  and  when  the 
steam-boat  got  imder  way  he  fired  one,  but  the 
other  would  not  go  ofl".  The  captain  of  the 
steam-boat,  a  small,  weather-beaten,  dried-up 
old  Spaniard,  with  courtesy  enougfi  for  a  don  of 
old,  had  on  board  one  puny  ^un,  with  which  he 
would  have  returned  all  their  civilities;  but 

alas!  he  had  no  powder   At  ten 

o'clock  the  captain  came  to  me  for  orders.  I 
have  had  my  aspirations,  but  never  expected  to 
be  able  to  dictate  to  the  captain  of  a  steam-boat. 


Nevertheless,  again,  as  coolly  as  if  I  had  been 
brought  up  to  it,  I  designated  the  places  I  wish- 
ed to  visit,  and  retired.  Verily,  thought  I,  if 
these  are  the  fruits  of  official  appointments,  it  is 
not  strange  that  men  are  found  willing  to  accept 
them.'— vol.  i.,  pp.  20-24. 

On  the  second  day  the  travellers  reach  the 
Rio  Dolce,  which  is  thus  sweetly  describ- 
ed:— 

'  A  narrow  opening  in  a  rampart  of  mountains 
wooed  us  on,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  entered 
the  Rio  Dolce.  On  each  side,  rising  perpendic- 
ularly from  300  to  400  feet,  was  a  wall  of  living 

freen.  Trees  grew  from  the  water's  edge,  with 
ense,  unbroken  foliage  to  the  top ;  not  a  spot  of 
barrenness  was  to  be  seen ;  and  on  both  sides, 
from  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  long  tendrils 
descended  to  the  water,  as  if  to  drink  and  carry 
life  to  the  trunks  that  bore  them.  It  was,  as  its 
name  imports,  a  Rio  Dolce,  a  fairy  scene  of  Ti- 
tan land,  combining  exquisite  beauty  with  colos- 
sal grandeur.  &  we  advanced  the  passage 
turned,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  lost  sight  of  the 
sea,  and  were  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  forest 
wall ;  but  the  river,  although  showing  us  no 
passage,  still  invited  us  onward.  Could  this  be 
the  portal  to  a  land  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes, 
torn  and  distracted  jjy  civil  war  ?  For  sc-me 
time  we  looked  in  vain  for  a  single  barren  spot ; 
at  length  we  saw  a  naked  wall  of  perpendicular 
rock,  out  out  of  the  crevices,  and  apparently  out 
of  the  rock  itself,  grew  shrubs  and  trees.  Some- 
times we  were  so  enclosed  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  boat  must  drive  in  among  the  trees.  Occap 
sionally,  in  an  ans le  of  the  turns,  the  wall  sank, 
and  the  sun  struck  in  with  scorchinff  force,  but 
in  a  mcHuent  we  were  again  in  the  deepest 

shade  All  was  as  quiet  as  if  man 

had  never  been  there  before.  The  pelican,  the 
stillest  of  birds,  was  the  only  living  thing  we 
saw,  and  the  only  sound  was  the  panting  of  our 
steam-engine.  The  wild  defile  that  leads  to  the 
excavated  city  of  Petra  is  not  more  noiseless  or 
more  extraordinary,  but  strangely  contrasted  in 
iu  sterile  desolation,  while  here  all  is  luxuriant, 
romantic,  and  beautiful.  For  nine  miles  the 
passage  continued  thus  one  scene  of  unvarj'ing 
beauty,  when  suddenly  the  narrow  river  expand- 
ed into  a  large  lake,  encompassed  by  mountains 
and  studded  with  islands,  which  the  setting  sun 
illuminated  with  gorgeous  splendour.  We  re- 
mained on  deck  till  a  late  hour,  and  awoke  the 
next  morning  in  the  harbour  of  Yzabal !' — vol.  i., 
pp.  33,  34. 

The  journey  from  Yzabal  to  Zacapa,  on 
the  route  to  Guatimala  across  the  Mico 
Mountains,  was  laborious.  After  passing  a 
few  strag^ing  huts,  and  crossing  a  marshy 
plain  sprinkled  with  small  trees,  they  entered 
a  dense,  unbroken  forest,  the  track  full  of 
deep  puddles  and  mud-holes,  the  roots  of  the 
trees  rising  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground 
and  crossing  the  path  in  every  direction,  those 
of  the  mahogany-trees  in  particular,  high  at 
the  trunk,  and  with  sharp  edgee  traveraing 
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rocks  and  the  roots  of  other  trees.  The  as- 
cent began  precipitously  by  a  narrow  gully, 
worn  by  the  feet  of  mules  and  the  washing 
of  torrents.  It  was  so  deep  and  narrow  that 
the  sides  were  above  the  heads  of  the  travel- 
lers, and  they  could  barely  pass  in  single  file. 
If  any  one  of  the  mules  stopped,  all  behind 
were  blocked  up,  and  unable  even  to  turn. 
It  was  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
mountain  in  the  worst  state  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  cross  it,  for  at  times  it  is  impossi- 
ble altogether.  When  near  the  top  they  met 
a  solitary  traveller.  He  was  a  tall,  dark- 
complexioned  man,  with  a  broad-brimmed 
Ptoama  hat  rolled  up  at  the  sides,  a  striped 
woollen  jacket  with  fringe  at  the  bottom, 
plaid  pantaloons,  leather  spatterdashes,  spurs, 
and  sword,  and  was  encrusted  in  mud  kom 
head  to  foot.  He  was  mounted  on  a  noble 
mule  with  a  high-peaked  saddle,  and  the  butts 
of  a  pair  of  horseman's  pistols  peeped  out  of 
the  holsters.  To  their  surprise  he  accosted 
them  in  English :  he  had  set  out  with  mule- 
teers and  Indians,  but  had  lost  them  in  some 
of  the  windings  of  the  woods,  and  was  seek- 
ing bis  way  alone.  His  mule  had  thrown 
him  twice,  and  she  was  now  so  fiightened 
that  he  could  scarcely  urge  her  along :  he 
himself  was  dreadfully  ex&usted,  and  asked 
them  for  brandy,  wine,  or  anything  to  revive 
him.  Great  was  their  astonishment  when  he 
told  them  that  he  had  been  two  years  in  Gua- 
timala 'negotiating'  for  a  bank-charter,  that 
he  had  got  it,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to 
England  to  sell  the  stock  I 

At  Encuentros,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mota- 
gua  river,  which  Mr.  Stephens  speaks  of  as 
*  one  of  the  noblest  in  Central  America,  sur- 
rounded by  giant  mountains,'  and  rolling 
through  them,  broad  and  deep,  with  the  force 
of  a  mighty  torrent,  they  take  up  their  abode 
for  the  night  in  the  house  of  the  great  man  of 
the  place : — 

*  The  don  received  us  with  great  dignity  in  a 
single  ^[arment,  loose,  white,  and  very  laconic, 
not  quite  reaching  his  knees.  The  dress  of  his 
wife  was  no  less  easy ;  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
the  old-fashioned  short  gown  and  petticoat ;  on- 
ly the  short  gown  and  whatever  else  is  usually 
worn  under  it  were  wanting,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  a  string  of  beads,  with  a  large  cross 
at  the  end.  A  dozen  men  and  half-grown  boys, 
naked,  except  the  small  covering  formed  by  roll- 
ing'the  trousers  up  and  down,  were  lounging 
alxHit  the  house ;  and  women  and  girls  in  such 
extremes  of  undress,  that  a  string  of  beads  seem- 
ed quite  a  covering  for  modesty.  The  general 
reception-room  contained  three  beds,  made  of 
stripe  of  cowhide  interlaced.  The  don  occupied 
cne:  he  had  not  much  undressing  to  do,  but 
what  little  he  had  he  did  by  pulling  off  his  shirt. 
Another  bed  was  at  the  foot  of  my  hammock. 


I  was  dozing,  when  I  oi)ened  mj  eyes,  and  saw 
a  girl  about  seventeen  sitting  sideway  upon  it, 
smoking  a  ci^.  She  had  a  piece  of  striped 
cotton  cloth  tied  about  her  waist,  and  falling  be- 
low her  knees;  the  rest  of  her  dress  was  the 
same  which  nature  bestows  alike  upon  the  belle 
of  fashionable  life  and  the  poorest  girl :  in  other 
words,  it  was  the  same  as  Uiat  of  the  don's  wife, 
with  the  exce{)tion  of  the  string  of  beads.  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  something  I  had  conjured 
up  in  a  dream ;  and  as  I  waked  up  perhaps  I 
raised  my  head,  for  she  gave  a  few  quick  pufis 
of  her  cifi[ar,  drew  a  cotton  sheet  over  her  head 
and  shoulders,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  .  .  . 
Several  times  during  the  night  we  were  Waked 
by  the  clicking  of  flmt  and  steel,  and  saw  one  of 
our  neighbours  lighting  a  cigar.  At  daylij^ht 
the  wiie  of  the  don  was  enjoying  her  morning 
slumber.  While  I  was  dressiog  she  bade  me 
good  moming^  removed  the  cotton  covering  from 
her  shoulders,  and  arose  dressed  for  the  day.' — 
vol.  i.,  pp.  56,  57. 

Arrived  at  Zacapa,  Mr.  Stephens,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reports  which  reached  him  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  Guatimala,  determined 
to  postpone  his  visit  to  that  place,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  direct  his  steps  to  the  ruined 
city  of  Copan,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  with  him.  In  this  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  hock  we  cannot  forbear  smiling 
at  the  easy  way  in  which  our  young  diploma- 
tist rounds  off  the  comers  of  his  political 
functions  to  suit  his  antiquarian  propensities. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr. 
Stephens  was  an  able  and  zealous  public  ser- 
vant, but  we  doubt  whether  Burleigh,  or  his 
rojral  mistress  either,  would  have  selected  a 
professed  antiquary  for  an  embassage  through 
a  land  of  ruined  cities  ;  and  certainly  were 
we  to  send  a  youthful  Monkbams  on  a  mes- 
sage across  Salisbury  Plain,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  he  had  given  his  horse 
a  very  comfortable  bait  at'Stonehenge.  We 
have  so  many  proofs  of  Mr.  Stephens's  cour- 
age, that  his  dread  of  the  disturbances  at 
Guatimala  at  this  particular  moment,  and  his 
flying  for  security  in  the  direction  of  his  dar- 
ling ruins,  is  amusing ;  and  we  cannot  but 
suspect  that  had  the  danger  been  at  Copan, 
and  the  safety  at  Guatimda,  the  zealous  ex- 
plorer would  have  found  out  some  excellent 
reasons  for  braving  it.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
path  which  he  selected  was  not  without  its 
dangers.  At  the  close  of  their  second  day's 
journey  from  Zacapa,  during  which  they  had 
seen  seven  gigantic  churches  in  ruins,  "  the 
colossal  grandeur  and  costliness  of  which 
were  startling  in  a  region  of  desolation,"  they 
entered  Comotan,  which  was  the  very  picture 
of  a  deserted  yilla^ :  not  a  human  being  was 
to  be  seen  :  and  tne  door  of  the  cabildo  was 
barricadoed  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  strag- 
gling cattle.   Having  torn  it  open  and  taken 
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yoMuMlon,  tbef  MtsA  their  flemat  oa  a  forag- 
ing espedition.  In  half  an  hour  he  returnee 
with  one  eggf :  but  he  had  roused  the  village ; 
and  the  al(^de,  an  Indian  with  a  silver-head- 
ed  cane,  and  seven  alguazils  with  long  thin 
wands  of  office,  came  down  to  interro- 
gate them.  Mr.  Stephens  showed  them  his 
passport:  they^could  not  read  it,  but  examin- 
ed the  seal,  and  left  them,  after  having  re- 
tumexl  the  answer — ^which  afterwards  be- 
came but  too  familiar — *  no  hay*  (there  is 
none)— to  the  demand  for  eggs,  fowls,  and 
milk. 

The  alcalde,  however,  sent  them  a  jar  of 
water ;  and  they  had  concluded  their  supper 
of  bread  and  chocolate,  and  were  getting  in- 
to their  hammocks,  when  the  door  was  sud- 
denly burst  open,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty 
men  rushed  in,  the  alcalde,  alguazils,  soldiers, 
Indians,  and  mestitzoes,  ragged  and  ferocious- 
looking  fellows,  armed  with  staves  of  office, 
swords,  clubs,  muskets,  and  machetes,  and 
canying  blazhig  pine-sticks.  At  their  head 
was  an  insolent  young  man,  one  of  Garrera's 
captains,  who  denied  ue  validity  of  the  pass- 
port, which  neither  he  nor  the  alcalde  could 
read  ;  tiireatened  their  lives,  and  perempto- 
rily insisted  upon 'detaining  them  priscmers 
until  orders  could  be  received  from  Chiquimu 
la.  The  high  tone  assumed  by  Mr,  Stephens, 
and  the  cool  courage  with  wmch  he  support- 
ed it,  carried  them  through  this  danger,  the 
full  extent  of  which  they  were  not  aware  of 
at  the  time,  having  no  idea  of  the  lawless 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  sanguinary  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  The  officer  required 
him  to  give  up  the  passport :  this  he  refused 
to  do,  but  said  he  would  go  with  it  himself, 
under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  Chiquimula. 
The  offer  was  refused,  and  in  spite  of  a  learn- 
ed exposition  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  rights 
of  ambassadors,  and  the  terrors  of  the  govern- 
ment *  del  Norte,*  fi-om  Mr.  Catherwood, 
things  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  a 
bloody  termination,  for  Mr.  Stephens  and  his 
party  were  well  armed  and  resolute,  when 
fortunately  a  person  of  a  better  class  entered 
the  hut,  and  asked  to  see  the  passport.  Mr. 
Stephens  would  not  trust  it  out  of  his  hands 
but  held  it  up  before  a  blazing  pine-stick, 
while  the  man  read  it  aloud.  This  somewhat 
stilled  the  storm  ;  but  they  were  told  that 
they  must  remain  in  custody.  Mr.  Stephens 
demanded  a  courier  to  carry  a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Cascara.    After  some  hesitation  this  was 

rted.  A  note  was  written  and  signed  by 
Catherwood,  as  secretary  to  the  embassy ; 
and  having  no  official  signet,  he  sealed  it,  un- 
observed by  any  one,  with  a  new  American 
half-dollar,  and  with  diplomatic  dignity  hand- 
ed it  to  the  alcalde.   *  The  eagle  spread  its 


wingf,  and  the  stars  gliitered  in  the  torch- 
light, and  aU  gathered  around  to  examine  it.* 
At  length  they  departed,  leaving  a  dozen  ill- 
looking  ruffians  as  a  guard  over  them. 

The  "  big  seaT'  appears  to  have  settled 
the  business  :  for  in  tne  middle  of  the  night 
the  whole  of  the  ruffianly  band  again  broke 
in  upon  them  with  the  drunken  alcalde  at 
theirhead.  The  first  impressi^m  of  the  travel- 
lers was  that  they  had  come  to  take  the  pass- 
port by  force  ;  but,  to  their  surprise,  the  al- 
calde handed  the  letter  back  to  Mr.  Stephens, 
saying  that  there  was  no  need  to  send  it,  and 
that  £ey  were  at  liberty  to  proceed  on  their 
journey.  *  Our  indignation,^  says  Mr,  Ste- 
phens, ^  was  now  not  the  less  strong  l>eGau0e 
we  considered  ourselves  safe  in  pouring  it 
out  We  insisted  that  the  matter  Should  not 
end  here,  and  that  the  letter  should  go  to  the 
general.  The  alcalde  objected :  we  threat- 
ened him  with  the  consequences  i  'and  ^at 
length  he  thrust  it  into  the  hands  oi  an  Indian, 
and  beat  him  out  of  doors  with  his  stafiT,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  guard  was  withdrawn.' 

Exaggerated  accounts  of  the  fracas  soon 
spread  through  the  country;  and  wherever 
Mr.  Stephens  went,  this  arrest  and  the  indig- 
nity offered  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  were  the  theme  of  conversation. 

The  whole  of  the  journey  to  Copan  is  full 
of  interest  and  adventure,  and  so  vividly  told, 
that  it  is  not  without  an  effi>rt  that  we  forbear 
to  extract  it  We  will  resist,  also,  giving  the 
lively  details  of  the  feud  between  &e  travel- 
lers and  a  certain  Don  Oregorio,  the  great 
man  of  the  village,  very  rich,  very  tyranni- 
cal, and  very  churlish ;  and  will  at  once  in- 
troduce our  readers  to  the  ruins.  There  was 
only  one  man  in  the  place  who  knew  any- 
thing about  the  <  idols,'  but  he  was  absent  m 
attendance  on  a  grand  cock-fight ;  and  it  was 
not  until  a  late  hour  the  next  morning  that 
they  were  enabled  to  visit  them : — 

*  We  dismounted,  and  tying  our  mules  to  trees 
near  by,  entered  the  woods,  Jos6,  the  guide, 
clearing  a  path  before  us  with  a  machete.  Soon 
we  came  to  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  saw  direct- 
ly  opposite  a  stone  wall,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet 
high,  with  furze  growinfi:  out  of  the  top,  running 
north  and  south  along  the  river,  in  some  places 
fallen,  but  in  others  entire.  It  had  more  the 
character  of  a  structure  than  any  we  had  ever 
seen  ascribed  to  the  aborigines  of  America,  iLnd 
formed  part  of  the  wall  of  Copan,  an  ancient  ci- 
ty, on  whose  history  books  throw  but  litdeli^ht. 

*  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  History  of  America, 
lays  it  down  as  "a  certain  principle,  that  Amer- 
ica was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  of  the  ancient 
continent  which  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  civilisation."  ....  At  that  time,  dis- 
trust was  perhaps  the  safer  side  for  the  histori- 
an ;  hut  since  Dr.  Robertson  wrote,  a  new  flood 
of  light  has  poured  upon  the  worid,  and  the  field 
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of  Ameikanantiqattifls  hasbeen  op(^^  .  .  .1 
Tke  first  new  light  thrown  upon  this  subject  as 
regards  Mexico  was  by  the  great  Humboldt, 
who  visited  that  country  at  a  time  when,  by  the 
jealous  policy  of  the  emment,  it  was  dmost 
as  much  closed  agamst  strangers  as  China  is 
now.  No  man  could  have  better  deserved  such 
fortune.  At  ibat  thne  the  monuments  of  the 
oomitry  were  not  a  leading  object  o£  research ; 
but  Humb<ddt  collected  from  various  sources  in- 
ibnnation  and  drawings,  particularly  of  Mytla, 
or  the  Yale  of  the  ;  Xoxichalco,  a  moun- 
tain hewed  down  and  terraced,  and  called  the 
Hill  of  Flowers and  the  ^eat  pyramid  or  tem- 
ple of  Chdula  he  visited  himself.  Unfortunate- 
ly, of  the  great  cities  beyond  the  vale  of  Mexico, 
miried  in  forests,  ruined,  desolate,  and  without 
a  name,  Humboldt  never  heard,  or,  at  least,  he 
never  visited  them.  It  is  but  lately  that  ac- 
counts of  their  existence  reached  Europe  and 
our  own  country.  These  accounts,  however 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  had  roused  our  cuiios- 
itv ;  though  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  both 
Mr.  Catherwood  and  I  were  scmiewbat  sceptical, 
and  when  we  arrived  at  Copan,  it  was  with  the 
hope,  rather  than  the  expectaticm,  of  finding 
wonders.  Since  the  discovery  of  these  ruined 
cities  the  prevailing  theory  has  been,  that  thev 
belonged  to  a  race  long  anterior  to  that  whicn 
inhalHted  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest.  Opposite  the  wall  the  river  was  not 
Ibfdable :  we  returned  to  our  mules,  mounted, 
and  rode  to  another  part  of  the  bank,  a  short 
distance  above.  The  stream  was  wide,  and  in 
some  places  deep,  rapid,  and  with  a  broken  and 
stony  Dottcxn.  Fordmg  it,  we  rode  along  the 
bank  by  a  footpath  encumbered  with  undei^ 
mwth,  which  Jos6  opened  by  cutting  away  the 
blanches,  until  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
where  we  again  dismounted  and  tied  our  mules. 

'  The  wall  was  of  cut  stone,  well  laid,  and  in  a 
flood  state  of  preservation.  We  ascended  by 
mige  stone  steps,  in  some  places  perfect,  and  in 
others  thrown  down  by  trees  which  had  grown 
up  between  the  crevices,  and  reached  a  termce, 
the  form  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  make 
out,  from  the  density  of  the  forest  in  which  it 
was  enveloped.  Our  guide  cleared  a  way  with 
his  machete  (chopping-knife),  and  we  passed, 
as  it  lav  half  buned  in  the  earth,  a  large  frag- 
ment or  stone  elaborately  sculptured,  and  came 
to  the  angle  of  a  structure  with  steps  on  the 
sides,  in  form  and  appearance,  so  hr  as  the 
trees  would  enable  us  to  make  it  out,  like  the 
sides  of  a  pyramid.  Diverging  from  the  base, 
and  working  our  way  through  the  thick  woods, 
we  came  upon  a  square  stone  column,  about 
fourteen  feet  high  and  three  feet  on  each  side, 
sculptured  in  very  bold  relief,  and  on  all  four  of 
the  sides  from  the  base  to  the  top.  The  front 
was  the  figure  of  a  man  curiously  and  richly 
dressed,  and  the  face,  evidently  a  portrait,  so- 
lemn, stem,  and  well  fitted  to  excite  terror.  The 
ba^  was  of  a  different  design,  unlike  anything 
we  had  ever  seen  before,  and  the  sides  were  co- 
vered with  hieroglyphics.  This  our  guide  call- 
ed an  "Idol;"  and  before  it,  at  a  distance  of 
three  feet,  was  a  large  block  of  stone,  also  sculp- 
tured with  fiffures  and  emblematical  devices, 
which  he  called  an  altar.   The  sight  of  this 


moDimKQt  put  at  rest  atonee  mad  fbv  eWy  in 

our  minds,  all  uncertainty  in  regaid  to  the  char 
racter  of  American  antiquities,  and  ^ve  us  the 
assurance  that  the  objects  we  were  m  search  of 
were  interesting,  not  only  as  the  remains  of  an 
unknown  people,  but  as  works  of  art,  nroving, 
like  newly-discovered  historical  recorus,  that 
the  people  who  once  occupied  the  Continent  of 
America  were  not  savages. 

'  With  an  interest  perhaps  stronger  than  we 
had  ever  felt  in  ;nrandering  among  the  ruins  of 
E^ypt,  we  followed  our  guide,  who,  sometimes 
missing  his  way,  with  a  constant  use  of  his  mar 
chete  conduct^  us  through  the  thick  forest, 
among  half-buried  fragments,  to  fourteen  monu- 
m^ts  of  the  same  character  and  appearance, 
some  with  more  elegant  designs,  and  some  in 
workmanship  equal  to  the  finest  monuments  of 
the  Egyptians:  one  displaced  firom  its  pedestal 
by  enormous  roots ;  another  locked  in  tne  close 
embrace  of  branches  of  trees,  and  almost  lifted 
out  df  the  earth ;  another  hurled  to  the  ground, 
and  bound  down  by  huge  vines  and  oreepers; 
and  one  standing,  with  its  altar  before  it,  in  a 
grove  of  trees  which  grew  around  it,  seeniingly 
to  shade  and  shroud  it  as  a  sacred  thin^:  in  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  woods,  it  seemed  a  divin- 
ity mourning  over  a  fiadlen  people.  The  only 
sounds  that  disturbed  the  quiet  of  this  buried 
city  were  the  noise  of  monke3rs  moving  among 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  the  cracking  of  dry 
branches  broken  by  their  weight  They  moved 
over  our  heads  in  long  and  swifl  processions, 
forty  or  fifty  at  a  time,  some  with  little  ones 
wound  in  their  lon^  arms,  walkinff  out  to  the 
end  of  boughs,  and  holding  on  with  their  hind 
feet  or  a  curl  of  the  tail,  sprang  to  a  branch  of 
the  next  tree,  and,  with  a  noise  like  a  current 
of  wind,  passed  on  into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  was  the  first  time  we  had  seen  these  mocke- 
ries of  humanity;  and,  with  the  strange  monu- 
ments around  us,  they  seemed  like  wandering 
spirits  of  the  departeid  race  guarding  the  ruins 
of  their  former  habitations. 

'  We  returned  to  the  base  of  the  pyramidal 
structure,  and  ascended  by  regular  stone  steps,  in 
some  places  forced  apart  by  bu^es  and  saplings, 
and  in  others  thrown  down  b^  the  growth  of 
large  trees,  while  some  remained  entire.  In 
parts  they  were  ornamented  with  sculptured 
figures  and  rows  of  death's-heads.  Climbing 
over  the  ruined  top,  we  reached  a  terrace  over- 
grown with  trees,  and,  crossing  it,  descended  by 
stone  steps  into  an  area  so  covered  with  trees, 
that  at  first  we  could  not  make  out  its  form,  but 
which,  on  clearing  the  way  with  the  machete, 
we  ascertained  to  be  a  souare,  and  with  steps 
on  all  sides,  almost  os  perfect  as  those  of  the  Ro- 
man amphitheatre.  The  steps  were  ornamented 
with  sciupture,andon  the  south  side,  about  half 
way  up,  forced  out  of  its  place  by  roots,  was  a 
colossal  head,  evidently  a  portrait.  We  ascend- 
ed these  steps,  and  reached  a  broad  terrace  a 
hundred  feet  high,  overiookmg  the  river,  and 
supported  by  the  wall  which  we  had  seen  from 
the  opposite  bank.  The  whole  terrace  was 
covered  with  trees,  and  even  at  this  height  frpm 
the  ground  were  two  gigantic  Ceibas,  or  wild 
cotton-trees  of  India,  above  twenty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, extending  their  half^aked  roots  fifty 
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or  a  hundred  feet  around,  binding  down  the  rains, 
and  shading  them  with  their  wide-spreading 
branches.  We  sat  down  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  wall,  and  strove  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery by  which  we  were  surrounded . 

*  The  next  morning,  before  we  started,  a  new 

Krty,  who  had  been  conversing  some  time  with 
tn  Gregorio,  stepped  forward  and  said  that  he 
was  the  owner  of  the  "  Idols,"  that  no  one 
could  go  on  the  land  without  hispermission,  and 
handed  me  his  title-papers.  Tnis  was  a  new 
difficulty.  I  was  not  disposeu  to  dispute  his 
title,  but  read  his  papers  as  attentively  as  if  I 
meditated  an  action  in  ejectment ;  and  he  seem- 
ed relieved  when  I  told  him  his  title  was  good, 
and  that,  if  not  disturbedi  I  would  make  mm  a 
compliment  at  parting.  .  .  .  Our  new  acquaint- 
ance, Don  Jose  Maria  Asabedo,  was  about  fifty, 
tall,  and  well  dressed;  that  is,  his  cotton  shirt 
and  pantaloons  were  clean ;  he  was  inofiensive, 
thou£fh  i£n[iorant ;  and  one  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble inhabitants  of  Copan.  .  .  Don  Jos6  Maria 
accompanied  me  to  the  ruins,  where  I  found  Mr. 
Catherwood  with  the  Indian  workman.  Again 
we  wandered  over  the  whole  ground  in  search  of 
some  ruined  building  in  which  we  could  take  up 
our  abode,  but  there  was  none.  To  hang  up  our 
hammock  tmder  the  trees  was  madness;  the 
branches  were  still  wet,  the  ground  muddy, 
and  again  there  was  a  prospect  of  early  rain ; 
but  we  were  determined  not  to  go  back  to  Don 
Gregorio's.  Don  Maria  conducted  me  to  a  hut 
at  a  little  distance-- the  family-mansion  of  ano- 
ther Don,  who  was  a  while  man,  about  forty, 
dressed  in  a  pair  of  dirty  cotton  drawers,  with 
a  nether  garment  hangiiuf  outside,  a  handker- 
chief tied  around  his  head,  and  barefooted ;  and 
by  name  Don  Miguel.  I  told  him  that  we  wish- 
ed to  pass  a  few  days  among  the  ruins,  and  ob- 
tained his  permission  to  stop  at  his  hut.  .... 
All  day  I  had  been  brooding  over  the  title-deeds 
of  Don  Jose  Maria,  and  at  night  drawing  my 
blanket  around  me,  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Cather- 
wood "an  operation."  (Hide  your  heads,  ye 
speculators  in  up-town  lots !)  To  buy  Copan ! 
remove  the  monuments  of  a  by-gone  people 
from  the  desolate  region  in  wiiich  they  were  bu- 
ried, set  them  up  in  the  **  great  commercial  em- 
porium," and  found  an  mstitution  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  great  national  museum  of  Ameri- 
can antiquities !  But  query,  Could  the  idols'* 
be  removed  ?  They  were  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  that  emptied  into  the  same  ocean  by  which 
the  docks  of  New  York  are  washed,  but  there 
were  rapids  below ;  and,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry, Don  Miguel  said  these  were  impassable. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  have  been  imworthy  of 
having  passed  through  the  times  that  tri^ 
men's  souls,"  if  I  had  not  had  an  alternative ; 
and  this  was  to  exhibit  my  sample :  to  cut  one 
up  and  remove  it  in  pieces,  and  make  casts  of 
the  others.  The  casts  of  the  Parthenon  are  re- 
garded as  precious  memorials  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  casts  of  Copan  would  be  the  same  in 
New  York. 

*  Trudging  once  more,  next  morning,  over  the 
district  which  contained  the  principal  monu- 
ments, we  were  startled  by  the  immensity  of  the 
work  before  us,  and  very  soon  we  concluded  that 
to  explore  the  whole  extent  would  be  impossible. 


Our  guides  knew  only  of  this  district ;  but  hav- 
ing  seen  columns  beycmd  the  village,  a  league 
distant,  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  others 
were  strewed  in  different  directicms,  completely 
buried  in  the  woods,  and  entirely  unknown.  The 
woods  were  so  dense  that  it  was  almost  hopeless 
to  think  of  penetrating  them.  The  only  way  to 
make  a  thorough  exploratioii  would  be  to  cut 
down  the  whole  forest  and  bum  the  trees.  This 
was  incompatible  with  our  immediate  purposes, 
might  be  c(msidered  taking  liberties,  and  could 
only  be  done  in  the  dry  season.  After  delibera- 
tion, we  resolved  first  to  obtain  drawings  'of  the 
sculptured  columns.  Even  in  this  there  was 
great  difficulty.  The  designs  were  very  compli- 
cated, and  so  different  from  anything  Mr.  Ca- 
therwood had  ever  seen  before  as  to  be  perfectly 
unintelligible.  The  cutting  was  in  very  high 
relief,  and  required  a  strong  body  of  light  to 
bring  up  the  figures ;  and  tne  foliage  was  so 
thick,  and  the  shade  so  deep,  that  drawing  was 
impossible. 

'  After  much  consultation,  we  selected  one  of 
the  ''idols,*'  and  determined  to  cut  down  the 
trees  around  it,  and  thus  lay  it  open  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Here  again  was  difficulty.  There 
was  no  axe ;  and  the  only  instrument  which  the 
Indians  possessed  was  the  machete,  which  varies 
in  form  in  different  sections  of  the  country  ; 
wielded  with  one  hand,  it  was  useful  in  clear- 
ing away  shrubs  and  branches,  but  almost  harm- 
less upon  large  trees;  and  the  Indians,  as  in  the 
days  when  the  Spaniards  discovered  them,  ap- 
plied to  work  without  ardour,  canied  it  on  with 
little  activity,  and,  like  children,  were  easily  di- 
verted from  it.  One  hacked  ^into  a  tree,  and, 
when  tired,  which  happened  very  soon,  sat  down 
to  rest,  and  another  relieved  him.  While  one 
worked  there  were  always  several  looking  on.  I 
remembered  the  ring  of  the  woodman's  axe  in 
the  forests  at  home,  and  wished  for  a  few  loog^ 
sided  Green  Mountain  Boys.  But  we  had  been 
buffeted  into  patience,  and  watched  the  Indians 
while  they  hacked  with  their  machetes,  and 
even  wondered  that  they  succeeded  so  well.  At 
length  the  trees  were  felled  and  dragged  aside, 
a  space  cleared  around  the  base,  Mr.  Cather- 
wood's  frame  set  up,  and  he  set  to  work.  .  .  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  interest  with  which 
I  explored  these  ruins.  The  ground  was  entire- 
ly new ;  there  was  no  j^de-books  or  guides ;  the 
whole  was  a  virgin  soil.  We  could  not  see  ten 
yards  before  us,  and  never  knew  what  we  should 
stumble  upon  next.  At  one  lime  we  slopped  to 
cut  away  branches  and  vines  which  concealed 
the  face  of  a  monument,  and  then  to  dig  around 
and  bring  to  light  a  fragment,  a  sculptured  cor- 
ner of  which  protruded  from  the  earth.  I  leaned 
over  with  breathless  anxiety  while  the  Indians 
worked,  and  an  eye,  an  ear,  a  foot,  or  a  hand 
was  disentoombed ;  and  when  the  machete  rang 
againt  the  chiselled  stone,  I  pushed  the  Indians 
away,  and  cleared  out  the  loose  earth  with  my 
hands.  The  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  the  solemn 
stilkess  of  the  woods,  disturbed  only  by  the 
scrambling  of  monkeys  and  the  chattering  oi 
parrots,  the  desolation  of  the  city,  and  ihe  mys- 
tery that  htm^  over  it,  all  created  an  interest 
higher,  if  possible,  than  I  had  ever  felt  among 
the  ruins  of  ilio  Old  World.   After  several  hours' 
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absence  I  retomed  to  Mr.  Catherwood,  and  re- 
ported upwards  of  fifty  objects  to  be  copied.  I 
foond  him  not  so  well  pleased  as  I  expected 
with  my  report.  He  was  staading  with  bis 
feet  in  the  mud,  and  was  drawing  with  bis  gloves 
on,  to  protect  his  bands  from  the  moscbitoes.  As 
we  feared,  the  desi£;QS  were  so  intricate  and 
ccnnplicated,  the  subjects  so  entirely  new  and 
tmint^ligible,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
drawing.  He  had  made  several  attempts,  Doth 
with  the  camera  lucida  and  without,  but  failed 
to  satisfy  himself  or  even  me,  who  was  less 
severe  in  criticism.  The  idol"  seemed  to  defy 
his  art ;  two  monkeys  on  a  tree  on  one  side  ap- 
peared to  be  langbing  at  him,  and  I  felt  discou- 
raged and  despondent' — ^vol.  i.,  pp.  95-120. 

De^ite  the  difficulties  which  obstructed 
their  labours,  the  two  antiquaries  continued 
their  operatioDs.  Mr.  Catherwood,  thanks  to 
a  piece  of  oiled  canvass  and  a  pair  of  water- 
proof boots,  '  worth  their  weight  in  gold,'  es- 
tablished himself  in  a  somewhat  less  perilous 
studio  than  at  first ;  and  Mr.  Stephens's  time 
was  fully  occupied  in  selecting  ornaments  for 
him  to  copy  and  clearing  away  the  trees 
aiouiid  them,  in  carrying  on  a  defensive  war 
against  the  churlish  Don  Gregorio  and  a 
drunken  alcalde,  and  in  negotiations  with 
Don  Jo66  Maria  for  the  purchase  of  the  city. 
When  first  Mr.  Stephens  propounded  the 
question  to  him, '  What  will  you  take  for 
your  ruins  V  the  Don's  astonishment  was  un- 
bounded ;  and  strong  doubts  evidently  came 
upon  him  both  as  to  the  sanity  and  solvency 
of  the  buyer.  However,  he  said  he  would 
consult  his  wife,  and  give  his  answer  on  the 
morrow: — 

'  The  next  morning  he  came,  and  bis  condi- 
tion was  truly  pitiable.  He  was  anxious  to  con- 
vert unproducuve  property  into  money,  but  was 
afraid  to  do  so,  ana  said  that  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  it  might  bring  him  into  difficulty  with  the 
goremment  I  again  went  into  proof  of  cha- 
racter, and  engaged  to  save  him  harmless.  .  .  . 
Shades  of  suspicion  still  linfi^ered ;  and,  as  a  last 
resource,  I  opened  my  trunk,  and  put  on  a  dip- 
lomatic coat,  with  a  profusion  of  large  eagle  but- 
tons. I  had  on  a  Panama  hat,  .s()aked  with  rain 
and  spotted  with  mud,  a  check  shirt,  white  pan- 
taloons, yellow  up  to  the  knees  with  mud,  and 
was  about  as  outr6  as  the  negro  king  who  re- 
ceived a  company  of  British  officers,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  a  cocked  hat  and  military  coat 
without  an^  inexpressibles ;  but  Don  Jos^  Maria 
could  not  withstand  the  buttons  on  my  coat ;  the 
cloth  was  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  Don 
Miguel  and  his  wife  were  fully  convinced  that 
they  had  in  their  hut  an  illustrious  incognito. 
The  onlv  question  was  who  should  find  paper 
on  which  to  draw  the  contract.  I  did  not  stand 
upon  trifles,  and  gave  Don  Miguel  some  paper, 
who  took  our  mutual  instructions,  and  appointed 
the  next  day  for  the  execution  of  the  deed.  The 
reader  is  perhaps  curious  to  know  how  old  cities 
sell  in  Central  America.  ...  I  paid  fifty  dol- 
lars for  Copan.' — ^vol.  i.,  pp.  127, 128. 

VOL.  LXIX.  5 


The  purchase  was,  however,  for  some  time 
delayed  in  consequence  of  the  sinister  ma- 
chinations of  Don  Gregorio;  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, disappointed  in  his  ambitious  hopes  of 
being  Lord  of  Copan  and  its  idols,  set  him- 
self zealously  to  work  to  survey  the  ruined 
city.  From  the  density  of  the  foliage,  the 
whole  region  being  one  thick  mat  of  trees, 
the  task  was  one  of  difficulty,  and  required 
three  days  of  unintermitted  labour ;  but  the 
result  was  a  very  complete  plan  and  a  detailed 
account  of  the  principal  objects  of  architectu- 
ral interest.  These  are  massive  walls,  terra- 
ces, ranges  of  steps,  pyramidical  structures 
rising  from  30  to  130  feet  in  height,  qua- 
drangular areas,  and  portals,  all  of  the  most 
massive  construction,  and  many  of  them 
painted — the  whole  having  the  appearance  of 
temples. 

Scattered  among  these  ruins,  or  standing 
at  a  little  distance  from  them,  are  the  sculp- 
tured idols  with  their  attendant  altars.  Of 
these  numerous  very  elaborate  and  beautiful 
engravings  are  given,  an  attentive  examina- 
tion of  which  inclmes  us  to  think  that  the 
popular  appellation  given  to  them  is  correct ; 
and  that  they  were  intended  as  idols  for  wor^ 
ship,  not  as  memorials  of  the  dead — although 
in  several  instances  the  faces  carved  upon 
them  are  evidently  portraits. 

Viewed  with  reference  to  their  rank  as 
works  of  art,  we  should  be  inclined  to  place 
them  high  in  the  scale  of  architectural  sculp- 
ture. To  the  elegance  and  sublimity  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  schools  they  have  no 
pretension  whatever,  nor  have  they  the  se- 
vere grandeur  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
Egyptian ;  but  they  appear  to  us  to  be  vast- 
ly superior  to  anything  which  India  or  Chi- 
na or  Japan  has  ever  produced.  Their  chief 
merit  lies  in  their  general  effect.  The  fig- 
ures are  ill-proportioned ;  many  of  the  faces 
^re  grotesque  and  even  hideous,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  confused  and  overcharged :  but 
— and  in  this  it  is  that  they  differ  from  all 
the  barbarous  styles  of  sculpture  with  which 
we  are  acquainted — their  general  effect  is  not 
only  rich  and  beautiful,  but  dignified  and  im- 
posmg  to  a  degree  which  we  could  hardly 
have  supposed  to  be  producible  from  the  as- 
sembling together  so  many  uncouth  and  in- 
congruous parts. 

Mr.  Stephens,  towards  the  close  of  his 
work,  states  his  reasons  for  doubting  the  great 
antiquity  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  ruins 
in  Central  America.  He  refers  them  to  a 
period  not  many  centuries  antecedent  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  there  appears 
great  weight  in  the  arguments  which  be  ad- 
duces. But  although  this  compmii^tiye  nu>- 
demness  may  somewhat  detract  from  the 
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mysterious  interest  which  surrounds  it,  Copan 
still  offers  an  unrivalled  field  of  study  to  the 
antiquary.  In  the  rapid  progress  which 
hieroglyphic  science  is  now  making,  we  can- 
not but  hope  that  the  abundant  collection  of 
symbolical  writings  which  its  idols  afford  will 
ere  long  enable  the  zealous  inquirer  to  re- 
move the  veil  which  at  present  hangs  over 
the  place. 

Copan  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Motagua ;  the  former  stream  is  not  naviga- 
ble, even  for  canoes,  except  for  a  short  time 
during  the  rainy  season ;  and  there  are  falls 
in  its  course.  It  is,  we  presume,  from  these  • 
difficulties  that  Mr.  Stephens,  although  he! 
became  lord  of  the  manor,  could  not  carry 
into  effect  his  patriotic  scheme  of  floating  the 
idols  down  to  the  sea  and  shipping  them  off 
to  New  York,  in  emulation  of  the  late  amia- 
ble, accomplished,  and  most  unjustly  satirized 
Lord  Elgin. 

After  spending  a  few  more  days  among 
these  ruins,  our  author's  cares  of  omce  began 
to  press  upon  his  mind : — 

*  When  we  turned  off,'  he  says,  *  lo  visit  these 
ruins  we  did  not  expect  to  find  employmtnt  for 
more  than  two  or  three  days,  and  I  did  not  con- 
sider myself  at  liberty  to  remain  longer.  I  ap- 
prehended a  desperate  chase  after  a  govern- 
ment, and  fearing  that  among  these  ruins  I 
might  wreck  my  own  political  fortunes,  and 
bring  reproach  upon  my  political  friends,  I 
thoughtit  safer  to  set  out  m  pursuit.'— vol.  i.,  p. 
148. 

A  council  was  therefore  called  at  the  base 
of  an  idoly  and  it  was  settled  that  he  should 
immediately  proceed  to  Guatimala,  and  that 
Mr.  Gatherwood  should  remain  to  complete 
his  drawings — a  task  which  he  has  most  ad- 
mirably performed,  although  his  labours  were 
interrupted  by  a  severe  attack  of  fever.* 

A  journey  not  of  actual  danger,  but  ren- 
dered insecure  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  brings  our  author  at  length  to  Gua- 
timsda.  Here  be  enters  upon  his  diplomatic 
functions,  or  rather  makes  an  unsuccessftil 
attempt  to  do  so  ^  the  confusion  and  division 


•  •  Oar  grewX  object,*  sayt  Mr.  Stephens,  •  was  to 
procure  true  copies,  adding  nothings  to  produce 
eficct  as  pictures.  Mr.  Gatherwood  took  all  the 
outlines  with  the  camera  luoida,  and  divided  his 
paper  into  sections,  so  as  to  preserve  the  utmost 
accuracy  of  proportion.  The  plates  are,  in  my 
opinion,  as  true  copies  as  can  be  presented ;  and 
except  the  stones  themselves,  the  reader  cannot 
have  better  materials  for  speculation  and  study.' — 
vol.  i.,  pp.  137,  13a 

The  illustrations  indeed  are  admirable ;  not  so 
the  map  of  the  route.  It  is  incorrect,  incomplete, 
and  obscure.  This  should  be  amended  in  a  second 
edition. 


of  parties,  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  tlie 
separate  states,  and  the  absence  of  anything 
approaching  to  a  fixed  authority  being  such 
that,  in  the  end,  he  was  constrained  to  quit 
the  place  and  to  seek  elsewhere — but  as  it 
proved  with  equal  ill  success— that  federal 
government  to  which  alone  he  was  accredited 
by  his  own  country.  He  gives  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  society  and  of  the  anar- 
chy of  political  parties  in  Guatimala  and 
around  it — and  what  a  picture  it  is !  Tu- 
mults, seditions,  conspiracies,  domestic  wars 
commenced  without  cause  or  object,  and  only 
ending  in  one  place  to  be  renewed  in  aa« 
•others  each  year,  almost  each  month,  a  new 
!knot  of  ambitious  fools  and  scoundrels  pre- 
sentmg  themselves  upon  the  stage,  each  in  his 
turn  filling  a  large  space  in  the  public  eye  for 
a  bloody  moment,  and  then  swept  away  into 
oblivion.  The  mind  recoils  with  sickening 
disgust  from  the  details.  Were  not  all  lighter 
feelings  subdued  by  the  horrors  which  mark 
every  page  in  the  annals  of  Central  America, 
there  would  be  ample  scope  for  ridicule  in 
contemplating  the  succession  of  ignorant,  re- 
morseless demagogues,  scarcely  removed  from 
savages,  exalting  themselves  into  heroic  sages 
and  deliverers  of  their  country  ;  playing  at 
freedom  like  a  set  of  mischievous  schoolboys, 
and  calling  on  all  the  world  to  admire  their 
philosophy  and  self-devotion. 

Although  no  direct  admission  of  the  kind 
escapes  our  author,  we  cannot  but  suspect, 
from  more  than  one  casual  expression,  that 
his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Republican  gov- 
ernments was  a  little  disturbed  when  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  these  clumsy 
imitators.  In  the  preface  to  this  work,  which 
bears  date  so  late  as  May,  1841,  he  adverts 
with  much  satisfaction  to— 

*  late  intelligence  from  Central  America,  which 
enables  him  to  express  the  belief  that  the  state 
of  anarchy  in  which  he  has  represented  that 
beautifiil  coimtryno  longer  exists ;  that  the  dark 
clouds  which  hung  over  it  have  passed  away, 
that  civil  war  has  ceased,  and  Central  America 
may  be  welcomed  back  among  republics.' — Pre- 
/ace,  pp.  iii.  iv. 

The  hope  has,  alas!  proved  fallacious. 
Still  later  accounts  speak  of  renewed  commo- 
tion and  bloodshed;  and  we  predict  with 
sorrow,  but  without  a  grain  of  doubt,  that  this 
fair,  this  magnificent  country  is  doomed  to  a 
long  period  of  civil  war  and  all  its  attendant 
misenes.  We  predict  this  from  our  convic- 
tion that  its  population  is  very  far  removed 
fi'om  that  state  of  intelligence  and  advance- 
ment which  alone  can  fit  a  people  to  receive 
free  institutions  with  advantage  to  themselves, 
to  adopt  ihem  with  moderation  and  wisdom, 
and  to  use  without  abusing  them.  Even 
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amongst  the  most  philosophic  and  enlightened 
people,  dabbling  in  republicanism  hai  always 
proved  a  dangerous  amusement.  When  men 
bot  just  removed  from  barbarism,  and  who 
are  degraded  and  oppressed  by  popish  bigotry 
and  superstition  in  their  worst  and  most  re 
volting  forms,  attempt  to  do  so,  the  experi- 
ment Ls  nothing  short  of  madness. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  those  parts  of  Mr, 
Stephens's  work  which  are  devoted  to  politi- 
cal events ;  they  are  detailed  concisely  and 
clearly,  and  with  his  accustomed  vigour  of 
description :  we  will  also  pass  over,  as  lightly 
as  he  himself  does,  all  his  diplomatic  doubts, 
difkulties,  and  annoyances.  The  tone  in 
which  he  jests  on  his  fruitless  search  for  a 
government  before  which  he  could  represent 
his  masters,  is  judiciously  adopted,  as  it  dis- 
arrofl  the  ridicule  which  might  otherwise 
have  attached  to  his  official  failure ;  and  in- 
deed, as  we  have  before  remarked,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  as  long  as  volcanic 
mountains  and  ruined  cities  were  within  his 
reach,  his  political  cares  sat  very  lightly  up- 
on him. 

In  preference  to  all  such  matter,  we  shall 
take  our  readers  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  the 
next  scene  of  his  antiquarian  labours ;  though 
there  are  some  passages  of  so  much  merit, 
and  which  stand  so  much  in  our  path,  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  we  can  pass  them  by.  His 
descriptions  of  lazzoing,  of  the  fete  of  La  Con- 
ception, and  of  a  novice  taking  the  black  veil, 
are  masterly.  The  latter  subject  is  a  hack- 
neyed one,  but  we  have  never  met  with  it  so 
simply  and  so  effectively  given;  and  we 
would  recommend  its  study  to  all  Uie  novel- 
writing  public  as  an  example  how  much 
picturesque  power  is  gained  by  an  absence 
of  exaggeration,  and  ambitious  labouring  af- 
ter point 

After  remaining  a  fortnight  at  Guatimala, 
Mr.  Stephens  sets  out  on  a  snort  excursion  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  in  his  route  as- 
cends the  Volcano  de  Agua,  the  height  of 
which  is  14,450  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  On  his  return  to  the  capital  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Catherwood,  dated  from  Esquipulas,  and  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  been  robbed  by  his 
servant ;  had  been  so  ill  as  to  be  obliged  to 
leave  the  ruins  and  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
the  churlish  Don  Gregorio's,  who,  however, 
had  at  length  softened  down  into  some  degree 
of  hospitality,  and  had  treated  him  well ;  and 
that  he  was  then  on  his  journey  to  Guatima- 
la. Greatly  distressed  by  this  news,  Mr. 
Stephens  resolved,  after  a  day's  rest,  to  set  off 
in  search  of  his  sick  friend ;  but  the  next  day 
he  made  his  appearance,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
but  looking  pale  and  thin,  and  just  in  time  to 


partake  of  the  Christmas  gaieties  of  Guati- 
mala. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1840,  our  author 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  going  to  San 
Salvador,  which  was  formerly,  and  still 
claimed  to  be,  the  capital  of  the  confedera- 
tion; or  rather  to  Cojutepeque,  to  which 
place  the  seat  of  government  had  lately  been 
transferred,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes  at 
San  Salvador.  The  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  contending 
factions,  rendered  it  advisable  that  he  should 
go  by  sea ;  and  he  therefore  a  second  time 
proceeded  to  Istapa,  to  which  place  Mr.  Cath- 
erwood accompanied  him ;  and  thence,  after 
suffering  severely  from  ague  and  fever,  the 
effect  of  the  almost  pestilential  climate,  he 
went  on  to  Zonzonate.  There,  as  he  face- 
tiously expresses  it, '  he  stumbled  upcm  the 
government  he  was  in  chase  of  in  the  person 
of  Don  Diego  Vigil,  the  vice-president  of  the 
republic'  The  information  he  received  from 
this  gentleman  induced  him  to  give  up  his  in- 
tention of  visiting  San  Salvador  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  he  determined  to  proceed  by  sea  to 
Costa  Rica,  the  southernmost  division  of  the 
confederacy,  the  state  of  his  health  rendering 
a  sea  voyage  desirable ;  and  thence  to  return 
by  land  and  explore  the  line  of  the  projected 
canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 

Landing  at  Caldera,  he  proceeded  in  the 
first  instance  to  San  Jos6,  which  he  notices 
as  being  the  only  city  which  has  grown  up 
or  even  improved  since  the  independence  of 
Central  America,  and  which  has  now  super- 
seded Cartago  as  the  capital  of  the  new  State. 
On  his  route  he  inspected  the  works  of  the 
Anglo  -  Costa  -  Rican  Economical  -  Mining- 
Company,'  and  its  *  J^ew  German  machine 
for  extracting  gold  by  the  Zillenthal  patent' 
self-acting-cold-amalgamatioTirproceas*  The 
mine,  it  appears,  had  been  in  operation  for 
three  years  without  losing  anvming,  which 
was  considered  doing  so  well  that  it  was 
about  to  be  ccmducted  on  a  larger  scale.  He 
visited  the  old  capital  of  Cartago  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  ascending  the  volcano,  at  the 
foot  of  which  it  stands — the  eipecial  attrac- 
tion being  the  hope  of  beholding  bom  its 
summit,  at  one  glance,  the  two  mightiest  wa- 
ters of  the  globe: — 

'The  ascent  was  rough  and  precipitous;  in 
one  place  a  tornado  had  swept  the  mountain, 
and  Uie  trees  la^  across  the  road  so  thickly  as  to 
make  it  almost  impassable:  we  were  obliged  to 
dismount,  and  climb  over  some  and  creep  under 
others.  Beyond  this  we  came  into  an  cfgm  re- 
gion, where  nothing  but  cedar  and  thorns  grew ; 
and  here  I  saw  whortleberries  for  the  first  time 
in  Central  America.   In  that  wild  r^on  there 
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was  a  charm  in  seeing  anything  that  was  familiar 
to  me  at  home,  and  I  should  perhaps  have  be- 
come sentimental,  but  they  were  hard  and  taste- 
less. As  we  rose  we  entered  a  region  of  clouds ; 
very  soon  they  became  so  thick  that  we  could 
see  nothing ;  the  figures  of  our  own  party  were 
barely  distinguishable,  and  we  lost  all  hope  of 
any  view  from  the  top  of  the  volcano.  (Jrass 
still  grew,  and  we  ascended  till  we  reached  a 
belt  of  barren  sand  and  lava ;  and  here,  to  our 
great  joy,  we  emerged  from  the  region  of  clouds, 
and  saw  the  top  of  the  volcano,  without  a  vapour 
upon  it,  seeming  to  mingle  with  the  clear  olue 
sky ;  and  at  that  early  hour  the  sim  was  not  high 

enough  to  play  upon  its  top  The  crater 

was  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  rent  and 
broken  by  time  or  some  great  convulsion ;  the 
fragments  stood  high,  bare,  and  grand  as  moun- 
tains, and  within  were  three  or  four  smaller 
craters.  We  ascended  on  the  south  side  by  a 
ridge  running  east  and  west  till  we  reached  a 
hign  point,  at  which  there  was  an  immense  gap 
in  the  crater  impossible  to  cross.  The  lofty 
point  on  which  we  stood  was  perfectly  clear,  the 
atmosphere  was  of  transparent  purity,  and  look- 
ing beyond  the  re^on  of  desolation,  below  us,  at 
a  distance  of  perhaps  two  thousand  feet,  the 
whole  country  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  the 
city  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  was  invisible.  By 
degrees  the  more  distant  clouds  were  lifted,  and 
we  saw  at  the  some  moment  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  This  was  the  grand  spectacle 
we  had  hoped,  but  scarcely  expected  to  behold. 
My  companions  had  ascended  the  volcano  several 
times ;  but  on  account  of  the  clouds  had  only 
seen  the  two  seas  once  before.  The  points  at 
which  they  were  visible  were  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya 
and  the  harbour  of  San  Juan,  not  directly  oppo- 
site, but  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so 
that  we  saw  them  without  turning  the  body. 
In  a  right  line  over  the  tops  of  the  moimtains 
neither  was  more  than  twenty  miles  distant,  and 
from  the  great  height  at  which  we  stood  they 
seemed  almost  at  our  feet.  It  is  the  only  point 
in  the  world  which  commands  a  view  of  the  two 
seas.'— vol.  i.,  pp.  364-366. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  Mr.  Stephens, 
still  in  bad  health,  sets  out  from  San  Jos^, 
on  a  land  journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles 
to  Guatimala.  We  must  conquer  our  incli- 
nation to  transfer  to  our  pages  many  of  his 
*  incidents  of  travel' — one  earthquake  scene 
is  irresistible — and  will  condense  as  well  as 
we  can  his  most  interesting  details  regarding 
the  projected  ship-canal  to  unite  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific.  But  first  the  earthquake.  Our 
traveller  was  at  the  hacienda  of  Santa  Rosa, 
the  guest  of  Don  Juan  JosS  Bonilla: — 

*  While  tilting  at  the  supper-table  we  heard  a 
noise  over  our  heads,  which  seemed  to  me  like 
the  opening  of  the  roof.  Don  Juan  threw  his 
eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  suddenlv  started  from 
his  chair,  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  a 
servant---a  fall  from  his  horse  during  a  popular 
commotion  had  rendered  him  lame  for  life— and 
with  the  fearful  words,  "  Tremblor !  trembler !" 


— (an  earthquake !  an  earthquake !)— all  rushed 
for  the  doors.  I  sprang  from  my  chair,  made 
one  bound  across  the  room,  and  cleared  the 
piazza.  The  earth  rolled  like  the  pitching  of  a 
ship  in  a  heavy  sea.  My  step  was  high,  my 
feet  barely  touched  the  ground,  and  my  arms 
were  thrown  up  involuntarily  to  save  myself 
from  falling.  Iwas  the  last  to  start,  but  once 
under  way,  I  was  the  last  to  stop.  Half  way 
across  the  yard  1  stumbled  over  a  man  on  his 
knees,  and  fell.  I  never  felt  myself  so  feeble  a 
thing  before.  At  this  moment  I  heard  Don  Juan 
calling  to  me.  He  was  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  servant,  with  his  face  to  the  door,  crjrine 
to  me  to  come  out  of  the  house.  It  was  pitch 
dark ;  within  was  the  table  at  which  we  had 
sat,  with  a  single  candle,  the  light  of  which  ex- 
tended far  enough  to  show  a  few  of  the  kneeling 
figures,  with  their  faces  to  the  door.  We  looked 
anxiously  in,  and  waited  for  the  shock  which 
should  prostrate  the  strong  walls  and  lay  the 
roof  on  the  ^ound.  There  was  something  awfril 
in  our  position,  with  our  faces  to  the  door,  shum- 
nin^  the  place  which  at  all  other  times  offers 
shelter  to  man.  The  shocks  were  continued 
perhaps  two  minutes,  during  which  time  it  re- 
quired an  effort  to  stand  firm.  The  return  of  the 
earth  to  steadiness  was  almost  as  violent  as  the 
shock.  We  waited  a  few  minutes  after  the  last 
I  vibration,  when  Don  Juan  said  it  was  over,  and, 
I  assisted  by  his  servant,  entered  the  house.  I  had 
1  been  the  last  to  leave  it,  but  I  was  the  last  to 
!  return ;  and  my  chair  lying  with  its  back  on  the 
{  floor,  gave  an  intimation  of  the  haste  with  which 
'  I  had  decamped.  The  houses  in  Costa  Rica  are 
the  best  in  the  country  for  resisting  these  shocks, 
being,  like  the  others,  long  and  low,  and  built  of 
adobes,  or  undried  bricks,  two  feet  long  and  one 
broad,  made  of  clay  mixed  with  straw  to  give 
adhesion,  and  laid  when  sofr,  with  upright  posts 
between,  so  that  they  are  dried  by  the  sun  into 
one  mass,  which  moves  with  the  surface  of  the 
earth.'— vol.  i.,  pp.  ?82-384. 

Mr.  Stephens  does  not  state  whether  his 
investigation  of  the  projected  line  of  canal 
^as  undertaken  under  the  orders  of  his  gov- 
ernment, or  merely  from  the  interest  which 
;  he  as  an  individual  took  in  the  subject. 
I  We  conjecture  that  the  latter  was  the  case  j 
1  and  as  a  specimen  of  amateur  surveyings  the 
'  exertions  he  made,  and  the  difiiculties  he 
braved,  do  his  energy  and  courage  great  hon- 
our. After  he  had  been  over  the  ground  he 
met  at  Grenada  the  engineer  who  two  years 
before  had  been  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Central  America  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  canal  route.  This  gentleman,  a  Mr. 
Bailey,  on  the  half-pay  of  the  British  navy, 
had  very  nearly  completed  bis  survey  when 
the  political  disturbances  in  the  country 
again  broke  out ;  the  States  declared  their 
independence  of  the  general  government,  and 
disclaimed  its  debts.  xMr.  Bailey  had  be- 
stowed much  time  and  labour  in  the  exf ca- 
tion of  his  task,  and  had  in  vain  sought  for 
remuneration  :  he  had  sent  his  son  to  mali*- 
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a  last  appeal  to  the  general  govermnent ;  but 
before  the  young  man  reached  the  capital  the 
government  itself  waB  entirely  annihilated, 
and  Mr.  Bailey  had  no  reward  for  his  servi- 
ces, except  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the 
£ist  pioneer  in  a  noble  work.  He  gave  the 
use  of  the  whole  of  his  maps  and  drawings  to 
our  author. 

A  water-communication  between  the  two 
oceans  has  long  been  thought  of.  Man^ 
years  ago  a  survey  was  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Spanish  government  \  but  the 
documents  lay  buried  in  the  archives  of  Gua- 
timala  until  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies, 
when  they  were  published  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
who  visited  the  country  under  a  commission 
irom  the  British  government.  In  1825  the 
new  republic  of  Central  America  sent  an  en- 
voy to  the  United  States,  with  a  proposition 
that  the  enterprise  should  be  undertaken  con- 
jointly, and  the  advantages  resulting  from  it 
secured  to  the  two  nations  by  a  treaty.  The 
proposition  was  favourably  received  \  but  no 
government  measure  resulted  from  it.  The 
next  year  a  contract  was  made  between  the 
government  of  Central  America  and  a  New 
York  company,  for  the  construction  of  a  ship- 
canal  across  the  isthmus ;  but  although  many 
distinguished  men  in  the  United  States  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  project,  it  fell  to 
the  ground.  In  1830  the  government  of 
Central  America  made  another  contract  with  | 
a  company  in  the  Netherlands ;  the  King  of  | 
Holland  specially  patronized  the  undertaking,  | 
and  subscribed  largely  towards  it :  but  this 
adso,  in  consequence  of  the  political  difficul- 
ties between  Holland  and  Belgium,  was  in  its 
turn  abandoned. 

In  1835  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
passed  a  resolution,  requesting  the  President 
to  open  negotiations  with  other  governments, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  such  individuals 
or  companies  as  should  open  a  ship  commu- 
nication between  the  two  oceans,  and  of  se- 
curing to  all  nations  free  and  equal  use  of 
such  canal  on  the  payment  of  reasonable 
tolls.  Upon  this  a  special  agent  was  des- 
patched, by  General  Jackson,  with  directions, 
first  to  examine  the  route  by  the  river  San 
Juan  and  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  after- 
wards the  one  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
This  agent  only  surveyed  the  latter  route, 
and  dieS  on  his  way  back  to  Washington. 
His  Report,  although  imperfect,  is  important ; 
as  it  proves  that  a  ship-canal  across  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama  is  not  practicable ;  and  there- 
fore the  attention,  which  was  before  divided 
between  the  two  lines,  is  now  directed  ex. 
clusively  to  the  one  by  the  lake  of  Nicara- 
gua. This  lake  is  ninety-five  miles  in  length 
and  thirty  in  breadth  in  its  widest  part,  and 


is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest  class.  It 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  by  the 
river  San  Juan,  the  length  of  which  k  sev- 
enty-nine miles,  with  an  average  fall  of 
about  two  feet  per  mile :  there  are  no  cata- 
racts upon  it,  but  many  rapids :  it  is,  however, 
at  all  times  navigable  for  the  piraguas — the 
vessels  of  the  country — which  draw  from 
three  to  four  feet  of  water.  At  its  mouth  is 
the  port  of  San  Juan,  which  is  small,  but  in 
other  respects  unexpeptionable. 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  rapids  in 
most  places  ranges  from  two  to  four  fathoms, 
and  nowhere  is  it  less  than  one  fathom. 
Some  of  the  obstacles  could  probably  be  re* 
moved :  where  that  is  impracticable,  a  canal 
might  be  constructed  at  the  side  of  the  river. 

From  the  lake  of  Nicara^a  to  the  har- 
bour of  San  Juan  on  the  Pacific  the  distance 
is  less  than  sixteen  miles  \  and  this  slender 
line  of  earth  is  the  only  important  obstacle 
which  impedes  what  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  greatest,  the  most  important  alteration 
ever  effected  bv  ban  in  the  physical  arrange- 
ments of  the  globe.  The  proud  mountains  of 
Central  America  here  bend  themselves  dovm 
— as  if  to  permit  and  sanction  the  enterprise 
— to  the  trivial  elevation  of  600  feet ;  and 
through  this  hill  it  is  contemplated  to  cut  a 
tunnel  of  one  mile  in  length,  at  the  height  of 
about  seventy-two  feet  above  the  water  of 
the  lake,  and  200  feet  above  the  low  water 
level  of  the  Pacific ;  the  distance  from  the 
lake  to  the  tunnel  being  about  ten  miles,  and 
from  the  tunnel  to  the  Pacific  about  four 
miles ;  whilst  the  diiOference  of  level  could 
be  easily  overcome  by  lockage.  The  only 
engineering  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  the 
woric  would  be  the  tunnel,*  and  we  must 
confess  that  the  idea  of  an  excavation,  lofty 
enough  to  permit  ships  of  600  tons  to  pass 
through  with  their  lower  masts  standing,  is 
to  us,  even  in  these  days,  when  engineers 
take  all  manner  of  liberties  vrith  mountains 
and  valleys,  somewhat  startling:  but  Mr. 
Stephens  speaks  of  it  with  perfect  coolness.  ^ 

The  material  of  the  hill,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  boring,  is  a  soft  and 
loose  stone — a  somewhat  dangerous  material 
through  which  to  cut  a  hollow  cylinder  of 
100  feet  diameter ;  and  one  which  would  re- 
quire, we  conceive,  masonry  of  the  most  enor- 
mous strength  throughout  its  whole  length 
to  render  it  secure,  if  indeed  it  could  ever  be 
rendered  secure  in  a  land  of  perpetual  earth- 
quakes. The  terrific  word  ^  trembler^ — 
^iremhlor* — terrific  even  when  heard  in  the 
saloon  of  a  one-storied  house,  built  expressly 
to  suit  earthquakes,  would  be  vastly  more 
terrific  when  shouted  out  on  the  deck  of  a 
crowded  steamer,  over  which  was  impending 
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some  200  or  300  feet  of  rock  and  masonry. 
The  easiest,  safest,  and  best  way  would  be 
to  cut  at  once  a  fair  slice  out  of  the  hill :  a 
few  millions  of  extra  dollars  would  pay  for 
the  additional  excavation ;  and  ships,  with 
all  their  masts  standing,  might  then  proudly 
traverse  the  entire  line. 

The  port  of  San  Juan  on  the  Pacific  is 
represented  by  our  author  as  being  the  finest 
he  saw  on  the  shores  of  that  ocean.  It  is 
not  large ;  but  is  admirably  sheltered,  being 
almost  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U :  its  arms, 
which  are  high,  run  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  terminate  in  lofty  perpendicular  bluffs : 
the  water  is  deep,  and  vessels  of  the  largest 
class  can  ride  close  under  either  of  the  bluffs 
with  perfect  safety,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  There  appears,  however,  to 
be  one  objection  to  this  harbour.  During 
the  months  from  November  to  May  the 
north  winds,  which  sweep  over  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua  and  pass  through  the  gulf  of  Papa- 
jayo,  are  frequently  so  violent  as  to  render 
it  almost  impossible  for  a  vessel  to  enter  the 
port.  The  objection  is  certainly  an  impor- 
tant one ;  but  we  conceive  that  half-a-dozen 
steam-tugs  would  go  very  far  to  remove  it. 

The  most  '  palpable  difficulty'  which  the 
measure  has  to  contend  with,  in  Mr. 
Stephens's  opinion,  is  one  to  which  we  attach 
no  weight  whatever. 

*  The  harbour,'  he  says,  '  was  perfectly  deso- 
late; for  years  not  a  vessel  had  entered  it; 
primeval  trees  grew  around  it ;  for  miles  there 

was  not  a  habitation  I  had  been 

sanguine  and  almost  enthusiastic  in  regard  to 
this  gigantic  enterprise;  but  on  the  spot  the 
scales  fell  from  my  e]^es.  ....  It  seemed 
preposterous  to  consider  k  the  focus  of  a  great 
o,ommercial  enterprise — to  imagine  that  a  city 
was  to  rise  out  of  the  forest,  the  desolate  har- 
bour to  be  filled  with  ships,  and  become  a  grea  t 
portal  for  the  thoroughfare  of  nations.'— vol.  i., 
p.  400. 

We  marvel  that  so  quick  and  shrewd  an 
American  should  have  conjured  up  this 
special  ground  of  despondency,  whilst  many 
more  valid  ones  were  at  his  service.  His 
alarm  is,  we  conceive,  not  one  iota  better 
founded  than  that  of  a  new  road  projector 
would  be,  who  started  back,  aghast  and 
horror-stricken,  because  he  did  not  find 
aboriginal  turnpike-gates  ready  made.  Let 
but  the  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  be  rendered  practicable — and  towns 
will  start  up,  as  by  magic,  not  only  at  the 
two  terminating  ports,  but  along  the  whole 
line. 

Mr.  Bailey's  calculation  of  the  cost  comes 
to  about  25,000,000  dollars— which  he 
divides  as  follows: — For  the  improvement  of 


the  river  San  Juan  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
lake,  including  a  side  canal  at  certain  points, 
12,000,000 ;  for  the  canal  from  the  lake  to 
the  end  of  the  tunnel,  10,000,000  ;  and  for 
the  descent  to  the  Pacific,  3,000,000. 

Experience  has  pretty  well  established 
that  even  with  the  most  careful  and  honest 
engineers  it  is  wise  to  add  an  odd  fifty  per 
cent,  to  their  estimates.  In  this  instance, 
although  we  are  in  ignorance  of  all  the  de- 
tails, and  even  without  taking  into  account 
the  enormous  costliness  of  a  ship-tunnel^  or 
the  probability  of  the  still  greater  costliness 
of  an  open  cutting  of  from  200  to  300,  and 
in  one  point  of  not  less  than  400  feet  per- 
pendicular depth,  we  should  deem  it  prudent 
to  anticipate  an  actual  expenditure  of  not 
less  than  40,000,000  of  dollars. 

If  this  sum,  or  any  sum  at  all  approxi- 
mating to  it,  must  be  expended,  no  quantity 
of  traffic  which  could  be  expected  to  pass 
along  the  canal  could  ever  render  the  enter- 
prise a  profitable  outlay  of  capital ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  probable  extent  of  traffic  which 
will  result  from  the  saving  of  distance,  Mr. 
Stephens  clearly  proves  that  the  ideas  enter- 
tained bqth  in  America  and  in  England  are 
wild. 

*  In  the  documents  submitted  to  Congress  it 
is  stated  that  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Europe  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago  would  be  facilitated  and  increased 
by  reason  of  shortening  the  distance  above 
4000  miles;"  and  in  that  usually  correct  work, 
the  Modern  Traveller,  it  is  stated  that  from 
Europe  the  distance  to  India  and  China  would 
be  shortened  more  than  10,000  miles!"  But 
by  measurement  on  the  globe  the  distance  from 
Europe  to  India  and  China  will  not  be  shortened 
at  all.  This  is  so  contrary  to  the  general  im- 
pression that  I  have  some  nesitation  in  making 
the  assertion ;  but  it  is  a  point  on  which  the 
reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to  the 
globe.  The  trade  of  Europe  with  India  and 
Canton,  then,  will  not  necessarily  pass  through 
this  channel  from  any  saving  of  distance ;  but» 
from  conversations  with  masters  of  vessels  and 
other  practical  men,  I  am  induced  to  believe 
that,  by  reason  of  more  favourable  latitudes  for 
winds  and  currents,  it  will  be  considered  pre- 
ferable to  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  At  all  events,  all  the  trade  of  Europe 
with  the  western  coast  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Polynesian  Islands,  and  all  her  whale-fishing— 
and  all  the  trade  of  the  United  Slates  with  the 
Pacific,  without  the  exception  of  a  single  vessel 
— would  pass  through  it.* — vol.  i.,  pp.  418,  419. 

As  a  joint-stock  company  speculation, 
therefore,  it  would  never  and  we 

doubt  whether  any  set  of  individuals  will 
710X0  risk  their  capital  to  accomplish  it.  But 
the  work  is  not  one  that  should  be  entrusted 
to  a  set  of  individuals  with  a  view  to  their 
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own  profit,  nor  even  to  one  nation  f  the 
enterprise  concerns  the  whole  civilized 
world;  and  all  nations — all  maritime  and 
commercial  nations  most  surely — should 
come  forward  in  friendly  union  to  promote  it. 

The  more^  obvious  and  immediate  benefit 
would  be  to  the  mercantile  adventurer :  but 
to  our  view  that  would  be  one  only,  and  not 
the  most  important,  of  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  it  The  great,  the  paramount  good 
would  be  the  tide  oi  civilisation — including 
in  that  idea  religion  and  virtue,  and  im- 
measurably enlarged  happiness — which  it 
would  spread  over  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  countless  islands  of  Polynesia.  We 
hold  that  every  added  facility  to  the  inter- 
course between  distant  nations,  everything 
which  brings  difierent  races  nearer  together, 
must  tend  to  moral  and  social  improvement. 
The  projected  canal  would  do  more  to 
accomplish  this  good  end  than  any  work  of 
the  kind  which  the  enterprise  of  man  ever 
yet  attempted ;  and  earnestly  do  we  hope 
that  it  may  be  prosecuted  under  such  auspices 
as  shall  secure  its  success :  earnestly  do  we 
hope  that  England — the  nursing  mother  of 
all  noble  enterprises — who  has  done,  and  is 
ftill  doing,  more  for  the  happiness  and 
amelioration  of  the  human  race  than  any 
other  nation  of  the  earth,  will  not  be  behind 
hand  in  lending  her  powerful  aid. 

We  admire  and  applaud  the  proud  and 
bold  tone  in  which  Mr.  Stephens  urges  his 
countrymen  tx)  step  forward,  and  even  single- 
handed  to  undertake  the  task ;  but  we  hope 
to  see  our  own  country  enter  mto  a  noble 
rivalry  with  the  States  of  the  New  World  in 
advancing  this  magnificent  work. 

From  Nicaragua  Mr.  Stephens  proceeded 
to  Grenada,  where  he  would  willingly  have 
remained  a  few  days  to  recruit ;  but  the  news 
which  reached  him  of  the  renewal  of  war 
obliged  him  at  once  to  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Guatimala,  whilst  the  road  was  yet  open 
to  him.  With  this  journey  the  second 
volume  commences.  It  was  one  of  extreme 
peril.  Civil  war  was  raging  around  him  in 
all  its  horrors — a  war  in  which  the  killed 
only  were  counted  —the  prisoners  never,  for 
the  lives  of  none  were  spared.  During  the 
few  hours  that  he  halted  at  Aguachapa  it  was 
captured  by  Carrera's  troops,  and  recaptured 
by  those  of  Morazan  ;  and  he  had  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  not  compromising  himself  with 
one  party  by  too  close  a  union  with  the! 
other.  His  narrative  of  all  the  tragic  scenes 
he  witnessed,  and  of  his  own  hair-breadth 
escapes,  is  full  of  animation  and  interest : 
but  we  conceive  that  ruined  cities  are 
worthier  subjects  with  which  to  occupy  our 
pages  than  the  party  feuds  and  patriotic 


murderings  of  thd  vindictive  blood-dyed 
Indian,  Carrera,  or  even  of  his  comparatively 
polished  and  temperate  rival,  Morazan. 

At  Guatimala  our  author  is  joined  by  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  Gatherwood,  who  had 
passed  a  month  at  the  Antigua,  had  visited 
Copan  a  second  time — and  also  another 
mysterious  city  in  its  neighbourhood,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  similar  in  their  general 
character  to  those  at  Copan,  but  its  monu- 
ments larger,  sculptured  in  lower  relief,  less 
rich  in  design,  more  faded  and  worn,  and 
probably  of  a  much  older  date.  They  mark 
the  site  of  a  large  city,  but  its  history  is  en- 
tirely unknown,  and  its  very  name  is  lost — 
Quirigua,  the  appellation  now  given  to  it, 
being  merely  the  name  of  a  village  in  the 
vicinity. 

Ourdiplomatical  antiquary  forthwith  open- 
ed a  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  the  Quiri- 
gua idoh^  with  all  their  accompaniments  \  and 
already  enjoyed  in  anticipation  the  glory  of 
transporting  this  city  bodily,  and  setting  it  up 
in  New  York :  but,  unfortunately,  the  French 
Consul-General  interposed  his  advice,  and 
talked  so  eloquently  of  the  several  hundred ; 
of  thousands  of  dollars  which  his  nation  had 
expended  on  the  Luxor  obelisk,  that  the 
owners  of  the  ciVy,  who  a  month  before 
would  have  willingly  accepted  a  trifling  sum 
for  it  and  the  entire  tract  of  fifty  thousand 
acres  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands,  became 
on  a  sudden  so  extravagant  in  their  demands, 
that  the  bargain  went  off,  and  the  city  of 
Quirigua  is  still  in  Central  America.  Two 
of  the  most  important  monuments  were, 
however,  on  their  route  to  the  United  States 
when  Mr.  Stephens's  book  went  to  press. 

The  state  in  which  he  found  Guatimala 
convinced  him  that  none  of  the  objects  of  his 
mission  could  be  promoted  by  his  residence 
there.  The  federal  government  was  entirely 
broken  up,  and  after  making  a  formal  report 
to  the  authorities  at  Washington  that  '  after 
diligent  search  no  government  could  be 
found,'  he  and  Mr.  Catherwood  set  out  for  a 
ride  of  a  thousand  miles  to  Palenque,  the 
grandest  and  the  most  abundant  in  archi- 
tectural remains  of  all  the  ruined  cities. 

Fortified  with  the  best  security  they  could 
have — viz.,  a  passport  from  the  young  Indian 
chief  Carrera,  who  had  learnt  to  write  within 
the  last  few  months,  and  seemed  more  proud 
of  the  accomplishment  than  of  all  his  vic- 
itories,  they  set  out  on  a  journey  of  great 
difficulty  and  many  dangers.  In  their  route 
they  visited  the  ruined  cities  of  Patinamit 
and  Quiche :  of  the  latter,  which  is  evidently 
much  less  ancient  than  Copan,  the  most  in- 
teresting part  is  the  place  of  sacrifice,  El 
Sacrificatorio,  a  quadrangular  stone  structure, 
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•ixty-six  feet  on  each  side  at  the  base,  and 
still,  although  much  ruined,  thirty-three  feet 
in  height.  This  was  once  crowned  by  an 
altar  on  which  human  victims  were  un- 
sparingly slaughtered,  and,  the  religious 
ceremony  concluded,  their  bodies  carried  off 
to  be  dressed  and  served  up  as  a  feast  to  the 
devotees. 

Among  many  well-sketched  portraits  which 
these  volumes  contain,  there  is  none  hit  off 
with  more  felicity  than  the  kind-hearted, 
half-rustic,  half-refined  padre  of  Quiche :  his 
unclerical  dress,  his  gaiety  of  disposition — 
ready  to  enjoy  and  laugh  at  every  incident — 
his  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  historical  inquiry, 
and  his  transitions  from  playful  mirth  to  high 
energy  of  thought,  are  given  with  admirable 
effect.  He  told  the  travellers  of  a  cave  near 
a  neighbouring  village,  in  which  there  were 
skulls  much  l£u*ger  than  the  natural  size,  and 
which  were  regarded  vrith  superstitious 
reverence  by  the  Indians.  He  himself  had 
seen  them,  and  vouched  for  their  gigantic 
dimensions.  Once  he  had  placed  a  piece  of 
money  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  a  year 
afterwards  it  was  still  in  the  same  place,  so 
great  was  the  veneration  of  the  natives  for 
the  spot.  He  told  them  that  in  many  respects 
the  Indians  still  remained  an  unchanged 
people,  cherishing  the  usages  and  customs  of 
their  ancestors ;  that  although  the  pomp  and 
show  of  the  Romish  ceremonial  affected 
their  imaginations,  in  their  hearts  they  were 
still  idolaters,  still  had  their  idols  in  the 
mountains  and  ravines,  and  still,  in  silence 
and  secrecy,  practised  Uie  rites  received  from 
their  fathers  ;  and  that  he  was  unwillmgly 
obliged  to  wink  at  all  this. 

The  good  padre's  manner  was  changed 
from  its  gay  satire  and  ioyous  laugh  when- 
ever he  talked  of  the  Indians,  of  the  insecure 
bold  which  he  had  upon  them,  and  of  the 
fearful  results  which  would  ensue  should 
Garrera  cease  to  support  the  church.  His 
zeal  in  antiquarian  research  was  as  great  as 
that  of  our  travellers.  He  told  them  of  other 
rumed  cities;  of  one,  in  particular,  in  the 
province  of  Vera  Paz  as  large  as  Santa  Cruz 
del  Quich6,  deserted  and  desolate,  but  almost 
as  perfect  as  when  first  abandoned  by  its  in- 
habitants. His  first  cure  bad  been  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  wander  through  its  silent  streets  and  over 
its  gigantic  buildings. 

'  But  the  padre  told  us  more  tlian  this  ;  some- 
thing that  increased  our  excitement  to  the 
highest  pitch.  He  told  us,  that  at  four  days' 
distance  on  ihe  road  to  Mexico,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  sierra,  was  a  living  city,  lar^e 
and  populous,  occupied  by  Indians,  precisely  m 


the  8&me  state  as  before  the  discovery  "of 
America.  had  heard  of  it  many  years  be- 
fore at  the  village  of  Chajul,  and  was  told  by 
the  villagers  that  from  the  topmost  ridge  of  the 
sierra  this  city  was  distinctly  visible.  He  was 
then  young,  and  with  much  labour  climbed  to 
the  naked  summit  of  the  sierra,  from  which,  at 
a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet,  he 
looked  over  an  immense  plain  extending  to 
Yucatan  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  saw  at  a 
great  distance  a  large  city  spread  over  a  great 
space,  and  with  turrets  white  and  glittering  in 
the  sun.  The  traditionary  account  of  the  In- 
dians of  Chajul  is,  that  no  white  man  has  ever 
reached  this  city ;  that  the  inhabitants  speak  the 
Maya  language,  are  aware  that  a  race  of  stran- 
gers has  conquered  the  whole  country  around , 
and  murder  any  white  man  who  attempts  to 
enter  their  territory.  They  have  no  coin  or 
other  circulatmg  medium;  no  horses,  cattle, 
mules,  or  other  domestic  animals  except  fowls, 
and  the  cocks  they  keep  underground  to  prevent 

their  crowing  being  heard  The 

old  padre,  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the  dimly- 
lighted  convent,  with  his  lon^  black  coat  like 
a  robe,  and  his  flashing  eye,  csilled  up  an  image 
of  the  bold  and  resolute  priests  who  accompa- 
nied the  armies  of  the  conquerors ;  and  as  he 
drew  a  map  on  the  table,  and  pointed  out  the 
sierra  to  the  top  of  which  he  had  climbed,  and 
the  position  of  the  mysterious  city,  the  interest 
awakened  in  us  was  the  most  thrilling  I  ever 
experienced.  One  look  at  that  city  was  worth 
ten  years  of  an  every-day  life.  If  he  is  right,  a 
place  is  left  where  Indians  and  an  Indian  city 
exist  as  Cortez  and  Alvarado  found  them ;  there 
are  living  men  who  can  solve  the  mystery  that 
hangs  over  the  ruined  cities  of  America;  per- 
haps who  can  go  to  Copan  and  read  the  in- 
scriptions on  its  monuments.  ...  J  believe 
that  what  the  padre  told  its  is  authentic.  That 
the  region  referred  to  does  not  acknowledge  the 
government  of  Guatimala,  has  never  been  explore 
erf,  and  that  no  white  man  ever  pretends  to  enter  it^ 
1  am  satisfied.  From  other  sources  we  heard  that 
from  that  sierra  a  large  ruined  city  was  visible, 
and  we  were  told  of  another  person  who  had 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  sierra,  but,  on  account 
of  the  dense  cloud  resting  upon  it,  had  been  un- 
able to  see  anything.  At  all  events,  the  belief 
at  the  village  of  Chajul  is  general,  and  a  curios- 
ity is  roused  that  bums  to^be  satisfied.  We 
had  a  craving  desire  to  reach  the  mysterious 
city.  No  man,  even  if  willing  to  peril  his  life, 
could  undertake  the  enterprise  with  any  hope  of 
success,  without  hovering  for  one  or  two  years 
on  the  borders  of  the  country,  studying  the  lan- 
guage and  character  of  the  adjoining  Indians, 
and  making  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  na- 
tives. Five  hundred  men  could  probably  march 
directly  to  the  city,  and  the  invasion  would  be 
more  justifiable  tnan  any  ever  made  by  the 
Spaniards ;  but  the  government  is  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  its  own  wars,  and  the  knowledge 
could  not  be  procured  except  at  the  jwrice  of 
blood.  Two  young  men  of  good  constitution, 
and  who  could  afibrd  to  spare  five  years,  might 
succeed.  .  .  .  As  to  the  dangers,  these  are 
always  magnified,  and,  in  genend,  peril  is  dis- 
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covered  soon  enough  for  escape.  Bat  in  all  pro- 
ixibility,  if  any  discov^  is  ever  made  it  wiU  be 
by  tbe  padres.' — ^rol.  ii.,  pp.  195-197. 

This  is  a  very  striking  passage.  We 
choose  for  the  present  to  leave  it  without 
cominent. 

It  was  the  Holy  Week  when  they  reached 
Quezaltenango,  which  but  a  few  days  before 
Ind  been  the  scene  of  as  shocking  a  massacre 
asany  wfaioh  even  Central  America  can  re- 
cord. The  municipality  of  the  town  had  in 
an  evil  hour  declared  in  favour  of  Morazan, 
believing  him  to  have  been  successful  at 
Gnatirnala,  at  the  very  time  when  he  had 
been  defeated.  Carrera,  indignant  at  this 
desertion,  in  cold  blood,  without  the  slightest 
form  of  trial,  not  even  a  drum-head  court- 
martial,  ordered  eighteen  members  of  the 
municipality,  men  of  the  highest  station  and 
importance  in  the  town,  to  be  taken  out  into 
the  Plaza  and  shot.  The  town  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  consternation  which  these 
^rocioos  murders  had  occasioned,  and  every 
one  feared  the  horrors  of  a  war  of  castes. 

After  witnessing  the  grotesque  and  absurd 
ceremonials  of  Good  Fridbiy,  which  are  admi- 
rabfy  described,  the  travellers  continued  their 
journey ;  and  every  page  in  which  their  ad- 
ventures are  detailed  tempts  us  to  quotation. 
The  party,  to  which  a  rambling,  adventurous 
yoimg  American,  of  the  name  of  Pawling,  had 
attached  himself  as  a  volunteer,  at  length 
reached  the  Rip  Lagertero,  the  boundary-luie 
between  Guatimala  and  Mexico :  and  Mr.  S. 
describes  the  delight  which  they  all  felt  at 
'  being  hSaly  out  of  Central  America,  safe 
from  the  daiigers  of  revolution,  and  standing 
on  the  wild  borders  of  Mexico  in  good  health, 
with  good  appetites,  and  with  something  to 
cat*  They  had  a  tremendous  journey  still 
before  them ;  but  it  seemed  as  nothing. 

On  reaching  Comitan,  however,  they  were 
thrown  into  despair  by  learning  that  all  access 
to  the  rains  at  ralenque  had  been  interdicted 
by  the  government ;  and  that  fresh  passports 
were  necessary,  and  could  only  be  obtained 
at  Ciudad  Real,  three  days'  journey  out  of 
their  route.  The  respect  paid  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phens's diplomatic  functi(Hit  removed  the  latter 
difficulty,  but  the  former  was  not  so  easily 
disposed  of ;  and,  being  convinced  that  if  he 
asked  for  permission  to  visit  the  ruins  he 
should  be  refused  it,  he  very  coolly  determined 
to  dispense  with  the  ceremony  altogether. 
Learning  that  the  ruins  were  at  a  distance 
from  any  habitation,  and  convinced  that  the 
government  had  too  much  upcm  their  hands 
to  spare  any  soldiers  to  giuurd  them,  he 
thought  that  his  best  plan  would  be  quietly 
to  take  possession,  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
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found  out  and  warned  off — as,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, some  days  would  elapse  before  he  was 
dislodged.  Accordingly,  he  immediately  ccai- 
tinued  his  journey,  visiting  in  his  route  anoth- 
er ruined  city  at  Ocosingo,  from  which  it  was 
asserted  tHat  there  was  a  communication,  by 
a  subterranean  passage,  with  the  Oitsf  of  Pa- 
lenque,  distant  about  150  miles !  The  road 
to  the  latter  place  was  a  continued  succession 
of  mountains,  ravines,  and  table-lands,  the 
sides  of  which  were  precipices  of  several 
thousand  feet  in  height ;  forming,  altogether, 
the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  scenery 
imaginable :  but  the  passage  across  it  was 
laborious  in  the  extreme.  The  travellers 
were  told  that  it  was  customary  for  those  who 
crossed  the  mountains  to  take  '  hammacos'  or 
'sillas' — the  former  a  cushioned  chair  be- 
tween poles,  borne  by  four  Indians,  and  used 
only  by  heavy  men  and  padres ;  the  latter  a 
clumsy  arm-chair,  to  be  carried  on  the  back 
of  an  Indian.  They  had  a  repugnance  to 
either  mode  of  conveyance,  and  ccmceived 
that  where  an  Indian  could  cUmb  with  one  of 
them  upon  his  back,  they  could  climb  alone. 
At  length  fatigue  and  indisposition  compelled 
Mr.  Stephens  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of 
being  carried  on  a  man's  shoulders : — 

'  The  Indian  who  was  to  carry  me  was  small, 
not  more  than  five  feet  seven,  very  thin,  but 
symmeuically  formed.  A  bark  strap  was  tied 
to  the-  arms  of  the  chair,  and,  sitting  down,  he 
placed  his  back  ac^st  the  back  of  the  chair, 
adjusted  the  lenffth  of  the  strings,  and  smoothed 
the  bark  across  his  forehead  with  a  little  cushion 
to  relieve  the  pressure.  An  Indian  on  each  side 
lifted  it  up,  and  the  carrier  rose  on  his  feet,  stood 
still  a  moment,  threw  me  up  once  or  twice  to 
adjust  me  on  his  shoulders,  and  set  off  with  one 
man  on  each  side.  It  was  a  great  relief,  but  I 
could  feel  every  movement,  even  to  the  heaving  of 
his  chest.  The  ascent  was  one  of  the  steepest 
on  the  whole  road.  In  a  few  minutes  he  stop- 
ped and  sent  forth  a  sound,  usual  with  Indian 
carriers,  between  a  whistle  and  a  blow,' — [Que- 
ry, blast  ?] — *  always  painful  to  my  ears,  but 
which  I  never  felt  so  disagreeably  before.  My 
face  was  turned  backward;  I  could  not  see 
where  he  was  going,  and  not  to  increase  the  la- 
bour of  carrying  me,  I  sat  as  still  as  possible ;  but 
in  a  few  minutes,  looking  over  my  shoulder,  saw 
that  we  were  approaching  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  deep.  Here  I  became 
very  anxious  to  dismount ;  but  I  could  not  speak 
intelligibly,  and  the  Indians  could  or  would  not 
understand  my  signs.  My  carrier  moved  along 
carefully,  with  his  left  foot  first,  feeling  that  the 
stone  on  which  he  put  it  down  was  steady  and 
secure  before  he  brought  up  the  other,  and  by 
degrees,  after  a  particularly  careful  movement, 
brought  both  feet  up  within  half  a  step  of  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  stopped,  and  ffave  a  fearful 
whistle  and  blow.  I  rose  and  fell  with  every 
breath,  felt  his  body  trembling  under  me,  and 
his  knees  seemed  giving  way.   The  precipice 
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was  awful,  and  the  slightest  irregular  movement 
on  my  part  might  bring  us  both  down  together.' 
—vol.  ii.,  pp.  274,  275. 

This  was  the  worst  mountain  the  travellers 
ever  encoimtered,  but  it  was  the  last  $  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  onslaught  of  mosche- 
toes,  the  rancho  of  Nopa  at  its  base  would 
have  been  a  delightful  resting-place : — 

*  The  dark  border  of  the  clearing  was  lighted 
up  by  fireflies  of  extraordinary  size  and  brillian- 
cy, (uirtin^  among  the  trees,  not  flashing  and 
disappeanng,  but  carrying  a  steady  light ;  and, 
except  that  their  course  was  serpentine,  seeming 
like  shooting  stars.  Jn  different  places  there 
were  two  that  remained  stationary,  emitting  a 
pale  but  beautiful  light,  and  seemed  like  rival 
belles  holding  levees.  The  tiery  orbs  darted  from 
one  to  the  other ;  and  when  one,  more  daring  than 
the  rest,  approached  too  near,  the  coquette  with- 
drew her  light,  and  the  flutterer  went  off*.  One, 
however,  carried  all  before  her,  and  at  one  time 
we  counted  seven  hovering  around  her.*— vol. 
ii.,  p.  278. 

He  subsequently  speaks  of  these  flying  lan- 
terns as  doing  them  good  service  at  Pa- 
leuque : — 

•  At  night,  in  consequence  of  the  wind,  we 
could  not  light  a  candle,  but  the  darkness  of  the 
palace  was  lighted  up  by  flreflies,  shooting 
through  the  comdors  and  stationary  on  the  walls, 
forming  a  beautiful  and  striking  spectacle.  They 
are  mentioned  by  the  early  Spaniards,  among 
the  wonders  of  a  world  where  all  was  new, 
"  as  showing  the  way  to  those  who  travel  at 
niffht*'  The  historian  describes  them  as  «*  some- 
vvhat  smaller  than  sparrows,  having  two  stars 
close  by  their  eyes,  and  two  more  under  their 
wings,  which  gave  so  great  a  light  that  by  it 
they  could  spm,  weave,  write,  and  paint ;  and 
the  Spamards  went  by  night  to  hunt  the 
utios,  or  little  rabbits  of  that  country,  and  a-fish- 
ing,  carrying  these  anhnals  tied  to  their  great 
toes  or  thumbs.  They  took  them  m  the  night 
with  firebrands,  because  they  made  to  the  light 
and  camevvhen  called  by  their  name:  and  thev 
axe  so  unwieldy  that  when  they  fall  they  cannot 
nse  9^in ;  and  the  men,  stroking  their  faces  and 
hands  with  a  sort  of  moisture  that  is  in  those 
stars^emed  to  be  a-fire  as  long  as  it  lasted  " 
.  .  .  .We  caught  several  of  these  beeUes,  no't, 
however,  by  calling  them  by  their  names.  Thev 
axe  more  than  haJf  an  inch  long,  and  have  a 
sharp  moveable  horn  on  the  head  ;  when  laid 
on  the  back  they  cannot  turn  over  except  by 
pressing  this  horn  against  a  membrane  upon  the 
front.  Behind  the  eyes  are  two  round  iranspa- 
rent  substances,  full  of  luminous  matter,  about  m 
large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  underneath  is  a 
larger  membrane  containing  the  same  luminous 
substance.  Four  of  them  together  threw  a  bril- 
lant  light  for  several  yards  around ;  and  by  the 
light  of  a  single  one  we  read  distinctly  the  fine- 
ly-printed pages  of  an  American  newspaper.' 
— vol.  u.,  pp.  301,302.  ^  ^ 

The  ruins  which  were  thus  iUummated, 


and  at  which  the  party  at  length  arrived,  are 
situated  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the 
village  of  Palenque,  and  are  called  by  its  name 
— ^the  proper  appellation  of  the  city,  and 
everything  connected  with  its  history,  being 
totally  lost.  According  to  the  received  ac- 
count, the  existence  of  the  ruins  was  not 
known  until  the  year  1750,  when  a  party  of 
Spaniards,  travelling  in  Mexico,  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  ancient  stone  buildings,  extending 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  miles,  and  known 
to  the  Indians  by  the  name  of  Casas  de  Pie- 
dras.  This  was  the  first  discovery  which 
awakened  attention  to  the  existence  of  ruined 
cities  in  America  5  but  a  period  of  nearly  for- 
ty years  elapsed  before  the  long  of  Spain 
commissioned  Captain  Antonio  del  Rio  to  ex- 
plore them.  His  report  and  drawings  slept 
in  the  archives  of  Guatimala ;  and  a  second 
expedition  was  sent  out  by  Charles  IV.,  in 
1805,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Captain  Du- 
paix,  with  a  secretary  and  draughtsman,  and 
a  detachment  of  dragoons.  But  the  MS.  of 
Dupaix,  and  the  designs  of  his  draughtsman, 
Castenaida,  in  like  manner,  were  left  unattend- 
ed to  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  at 
Mexico.  In  1828  M.  Baradere  disentombed 
them,  and  they  were  at  length  published  in 
Paris,  in  1834-5.  The  unfortimate  Colonel 
Galindo,  one  of  the  man^  victims  to  civil 
war,  *  also  examined  the  rums ;  and  his  com- 
munications to  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris  are  published  in  Dupaix's  work ;  and, 
subsequently,  Mr.  Waldeck,  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  an  association  in  Mexico,  passed 
two  years  among  them.  His  work  has  been 
announced  in  Paris,  but  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Mr.  Stephens  complains  of  Dupaix,  first,  as 
unduly  depreciating  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Del  Rio— an,  English  translation  of 
which  was  published  in  London  in  1822— 
and  secondly,  as  greatly  overstating  the  diffi- 
culties which  attended  his  own  investigation 
of  the  antiquities,  and  thereby  deterring  other 
persons  from  the  pursuit.  ^ 

Our  author's  arrangements  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  Palenque  are  detailed  in  that  lively 
style  which  makes  his  volumes  so  attractive. 
The  preparations  of  live  turkeys  and  fowls, 
strings  of  eggs,  beans,  plantains,  pork,  and 
liquid  lard  were  magnificent :  but,  alas,  there 
was  one  great  deficiency  in  their  culinary  ar- 
rangements! Tortillas,  to  be  endurable, 
should  be  eaten  the  moment  they  are  baked ; 
but  not  one  of  the  hh  damsels  of  the  village 


•  This  gallant  and  accomplished  officer  was  m'-'- 
dered  by  the  Indians  whilst  attempting  to  escape 
atler  the  battle  of  Taguzegalpa,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  yoar  1840. 
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could  be  induced  to  pass  a  night  among  the 
ruins.  The  cow,  also,  which  the  travellers 
had  bought,  was  obliged  to  be  kept  in  her 
old  quarters ;  and  the  daily  supplies  of  bread 
and  milk  depended  on  the  punctuality  of  the 
alcalde  and  the  trustworthiness  of  his  messen- 
gers :  the  result  was  that  they  generally  ar- 
riTed  adder  breakfast. 

*  Fordmg  the  river,  very  soon  we  saw  masses 
of  stones,-  and  then  a  round  sculptured  stone. 
We  spurred  up  a  sharp  ascent  of  fragments,  so 
ste^  that  the  mules  could  barely  climb  it,  to  a 
terrace  so  covered,  like  the  whole  road,  with 
trees,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  the 
form.  Continuing  on  this  terrace,  we  stopped 
at  the  foot  of  a  second,  when  our  Indians  cried 
out  "  el  Palacio !"  and  through  openings  in  the 
trees  we  saw  the  front  of  a  large  building  richly 
ornamented  with  stuccoed  figures  on  the  pilas- 
ters, curious  and  elegant ;  trees  growing  close 
agaiast  it,  and  their  branches  entermg  the  doors ; 
in  style  and  effect  unique,  extraordinary,  and 
mournfully  beautiful.  We  tied  our  mules  to 
the  trees,  ascended  a  flight  of  stone  steps  forced 
apart  and  thrown  down  by  trees,  ana  entered 
the  Palace,  ranged  for  a  few  moments  along  the 
corridor  and  into  the  courtyard,  and  after  the 
first  gaze  of  eager  curiosity  was  over,  went  back 
to  the  nntrance,  and,  standing  in  the  doorway, 
fired  a  yeu-c/e-jote  of  four  rounds  each.    .    .  . 

*  We  bad  reached  the  end  of  our  lonff  and 
toilsome  journey,  and  the  first  glance  indemni- 
fied us  for  our  toil.  For  the  first  time  we  were 
in  a  building  erected  by  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants, standing  before  the  Europeans  knew  of 
this  continent,  and  we  prepared  to  take  up  our 
abode  under  its  roc£  We  selected  the  front  cor- 
ridor as  our  dwelling,  turned  turkey  and  fowls 
loose  in  the  courtyard,  which  was  so  overgrown 
with  trees  that  we  could  barely  see  across  it ; 
and  as  there  was  no  pasture  for  the  mules  ex- 
cept the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  we  could  not 
tum  them  loose  into  the  woods,  we  brought 
them  up  the  steps  through  the  pedace,  and 
turned  tbem  into  the  cour^ard  also.  At  one 
end  of  the  corridor  Juan  built  a  kitchen,  which 
operation  consisted  in  laying  three  stones  angle- 
wise,  so  as  to  have  room  for  a  fire  between  them. 
Our  luggage  was  stowed  away  or  hung  on  poles 
reaching  across  the  corridor.  Pawling  mounted 
a  stone  about  four  feet  long  on  stone  legs  for  a 
table,  and  with  the  Indians  cut  a  nmnber  of 
poles,  which  they  fastened  together  with  bark- 
strinss,  and  laid  them  on  stones  at  the  head  and 
foot  for  beds.  We  cut  down  the  branches  that 
entered  the  palace,  and  some  of  the  trees  on  the 
terrace,  and  from  the  floor  of  the  palace  over- 
looked the  top  of  an  immense  forest  stretching 
off  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexica  The  Indians  had 
superstitious  fears  about  remaining  at  night 
among  the  ruins,  and  left  us  alone,  the  sole  ten- 
ants of  the  palace  of  unknown  kings.'— vol.  ii., 
pp.  291,  292. 

Mr.  Stephens  laughs  at  the"  accounts  which 
assert  that  the  ruined  city  is  ten  times  as 
large  as  New  York,  three  times  as  large  as 
London,  and  that  it  covers  a  space  of  sixty 


miles.  What  its  real  extent  may  be  is,  in  fact, 
totally  unknown :  the  whole  country  around 
is  covered,  he  says,  with  a  dense  forest  of 
gigantic  trees,  and  with  a  growth  of  under- 
wood thicker  than  any  in  the  wildernesses  of 
his  own  country :  in  the  absence  of  guideg 
and  chopping-knives  he  might  have  gone 
within  100  feet  of  any  one  of  the  buildings 
without  discovering  it  The  edifice  in  which 
they  took  up  their  residence  stands  on  an 
artificial  elevation  40  feet  high,  310  long, 
and  260  deep  : — this  was  formerly  faced 
throughout  with  stone,  which  has  been  thrown 
down  by  the  growth  of  trees. 

*  The  Palace  stands  with  its  face  to  the  east, 
and  measures  228  feet  front  by  180  feet  deep. 
Its  height  is  not  more  than  25  feet,  and  a^ around 
it  had  a  broad  projecting  cornice  of  stone.  The 
front  contained  fourteen  doorways,  about  9  feet 
wide  each,  and  the  intervening  piers  are  be- 
tween 6  and  7  feet  wide.  On  the  left,  eight  of 
the  piers  had  fallen  down,  as  has  also  the  comer 
on  the  rijght,  and  the  terrace  underneath  is  cum- 
bered with  the  ruins.  But  six  piers  remain  en- 
tire, and  the  rest  of  the  front  is  open.   .  . 

*  The  building  was  constructed  of  stone,  with 
a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  whole  front 
was  covered  with  stucco  and  painted.  The  piers 
were  ornamented  with  spinted  figures  in  bas- 
relief.  On  one  of  them  the  principal  personage 
stands  in  an  upright  position  and  in  profile,  ex- 
hibiting an  extraordinary  facial  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  The  upper  part  of  the  head 
seems  to  have  been  compressed  and  lengthened, 
perhaps  bv  the  same  process  employed  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Choctaw  and  Flat-head  Indians  of 
our  own  country.  The  head  represents  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  any  now  existmg  in  that  re- 
^on  of  country ;  and  supposing  the  statues  to 
be  images  of  living  personages,  or  the  creations 
of  artists  according  to  their  ideas  of  perfect  fig* 
ures,  they  indicate  a  race  of  people  now  lost  and 
unknown.  The  head-dress  is  evidently  a  plume 
of  feathers.  Over  the  shoulders  is  a  short  cov- 
ering decorated  with  studs,  and  a  breastplate ; 
part  of  the  ornament  of  the  girdle  is  broken ; 
the  tunic  is  probably  a  leopard's  skin ;  and  the 
whole  dress  no  doubt  exhibits  the  costume  of 
this  unknown  people.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a 
staff  or  sceptre,  and  opposite  his  bands  are  the 
marks  of  three  hieroglyphics,  which  have  decay- 
ed or  been  broken  ofi.  At  his  feet  are  two  na- 
ked figures  seated  cross-legged,  and  apparently 
suppliants.  A  fertile  imagination  might  find 
many  explanations  for  these  strange  figures,  but 
no  satisfactory  interpretation  presents  itself  to 
my  mind.  The  hieroglyphics  doubtless  tell  its 
history.  The  stucco  is  of  admirable  consistency, 
and  hard  as  stone.  It  was  painted,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places  about  it  we  discovered  the  remains 
of  red,  blue,  yellow,  black,  and  white. 

'The piers  which  are  still  standhig  contained 
other  figures  of  the  same  general  character,  but 
which,  imfortunately,  are  more  mutilated :  those 
which  are  fallen  were  no  doubt  enriched  with 
the  same  ornaments.  Each  one  had  some  spe- 
cific meanmg,  and  the  whole  probably  presented 
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some  allegory  or  history ;  and  when  entire  and 
painted,  the  effect  in  ascending  the  terrace  must 
have  heen  imposing  and  heautiftil. 

*  The  principal  doorway  is  not  distinguished 
by  its  size  or  py  any  superior  ornament,  but  is 
only  indicated  by  a  range  of  broad  stone  steps 
leading  up  to  it  on  the  terrace.  The  doorways 
have  no  doors,  nor  are  there  the  remains  of  aoy. 
Within,  on  each  side,  are  three  niches  in  the 
wall  about  8  or  10  inches  square,  with  a  cylin- 
drical stcxie  about  2  inches  in  diameter  fixed  up- 
right, by  "vdiich  perhaps  a  door  was  secured. 
Along  tne  cornice  outside,  projecting  about  a 
foot  ^yond  the  front,  holes  were  drilled  at  inter* 
vals  through  the  stoue;  and  our  impression  was, 
that  an  immense  cotton  cloth,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  perhaps  painted  in  a  style 
correspcmding  with  &e  ornaments,  was  attached 
to  this  cornice,  and  raised  and  lowered  like  a 
curtaiiL  according  to  the  exigencies  of  sun  and 
rain.  Such  a  curtain  is  used  now  in  front  of  the 
piazzas  of  some  haciendas  in  Yucatan. 

*  The  tops  of  the  doorways  were  all  broken. 
They  had  evidently  been  square,  and  over  every 
one  were  large  nicnes  in  the  wsill  on  each  side, 
in  which  the  lintels  had  been  laid.  These  lin- 
tels had  all  &llen,  and  the  stones  above  formed 
broken  natural  arches.  Underneath  were  heaps 
of  rubbish,  but  there  were  no  remains  of  lintels. 
If  they  had  been  single  slabs  of  stone,  some  of 
them  must  have  been  visible  and  prominent :  we 
made  up  our  minds  that  these  lintels  were  of 
toood;  and  by  what  we  saw  afterwards  in  Yu- 
catan, we  were  confirmed,  beyond  all  doubt,  in 
our  opinion. 

'The  building  has  two  parallel  corridors  run- 
ning lengthwise  on  all  four  of  its  sides.  The 
floors  are  of  cement,  as  hard  as  the  best  seen  in 
the  remains  of  Roman  baths  and  cisterns.  The 
walls  are  about  10  feet  high,  plastered,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  principal  entrance  ornamented 
with  medallions,  of  which  the  borders  only  re- 
main The  builders  were  evi- 
dently ijgnorant  of  the  principles  of  the  arch,  and 
the  ceiling  was  made  by  stones  lapping  over  as 
they  rose,  as  at  Ocosingo,  and  among  the  Cy- 
clopean remains  in  Greece  and  Italy  

From  the  centre  door  of  the  front  corridor  a  range 
of  stone  steps  30  feet  long  leads  to  a  rectangular 
courtyard,  80  feet  long  by  70  broad.  On  each 
side  of  the  steps  are  grim  and  gigantic  figures, 
carved  on  stone  m  basso-relievo,  9  or  10  feet  high, 
and  in  a  position  slightly  inclined  backward  from 
the  end  of  the  steps  to  the  floor  of  the  corridor. . . 
They  are  adorned  with  rich  head-dresses  and 
necklaces,  but  their  attitude  is  that  of  pain  and 
trouble.  The  design  and  anatomical  proportions 
of  the  figures  are  faulty,  but  there  is  a  force  of 
expression  about  them  which  shows  the  skill 
and  conceptive  power  of  the  artist.   .   .  . 

'  On  each  side  of  the  courtyard  the  palace  was 
divided  into  apartments,  probably  for  sleeping. 
On  the  ri«ht  the  piers  have  all  fallen  down.  On 
the  left  tney  are  still  standing,  and  ornamented 
with  stucco  figures.  In  the  centre  apartment, 
in  one  of  the  holes  before  referred  to  otthe  arch, 
are  the  remains  of  a  wooden  pole  about  a  foot 
lons^,  which  once  stretched  across,  but  the  rest 
'had  decayed.  It  was  the  only  piece  of  wood 
we  found  at  Palenque,  and  we  did  not  discover 


this  until  some  time  after  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  in  regard  to  the  wooden  lintels  over  the 
doors.   It  was  much  worm-eaten,  and  probably, 
in  a  few  years,  not  a  vestige  of  it  will  be  left.*—  . 
vol  ii.,  pp.  310-315. 

Numerous  engravings  of  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  are  given :  they  are  admi- 
rably executed,  and  in  )bl  manner  which  leaves 
no  doubt  of  their  perfect  accuracy.  The 
style  of  sculpture  approaches  the  Egyptian 
more  nearly  than  at  Copan :  but  at  Palenque 
there  Is  a  greater  excess  of  ornament,  nor  is 
there  the  same  grandeur  or  dignity.  The 
hieroglyphics  are  as  abundant  as  at  Copan 
or  Quingua,  and  are  evidently  identical  in 
character.  Mr.  Stephens,  although  he  con- 
ceives that  Palenque  is  less  ancient  than 
Copan,  adduces  some  reasons  for  supposing 
that  it  must  have  been  in  ruins  before  the 
conquest  by  C<^ez. 

Want  of  space  precludes  us  from  entering 
fiuther  into  the  details  of  the  astonishing 
assembly  of  buildings  by  which  our  author 
was  surrounded,  and  which  be  describes  with 
great  clearness  and  precision :  nor  must  we 
be  tempted  to'  quote  bis  humorous  history  of 
their  housekeeping  misadventures  in  the 
palace.  We  must  omit  also,  sadly  against 
our  will,  the  account  of  a  deputation  of  three 
Padres  from  Tumbala,  who  came  to  Palenque 
for  the  express  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
ruins  ^  and  who,  after  keeping  the  village  in 
a  state  of  suspense  for  three  days,  at  length 
made  their  triumphal  entry,  escorted  by  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  all  the  surrounding 
villages,  and  with  a  train  of  more  than  a 
hundred  Indians  carrying  hammocks,  chairs, 
ba^age,  and  eatables. 

They,  and  the  cura  of  Palenque,  their 
manners,  their  feastings,  and  their  perpetual 
games  of  mont6,  are  admirably  described. 
These  reverend  explorers  had  screwed  up 
their  courage  to  pass  a  night  in  the  rums ; 
and,  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Stephens,  set 
out  with  a  train  of  fifry  or  sixty  Indians, 
laden  with  all  manner  of  niceties  and  com- 
forts; and,  more  highly  favoured  than  our 
travellers,  five  ftiir  tortilla-makers  accom- 
panied them.  A  very  brief  examination  of 
the  ruins  sufficed  the  reverend  deputation. 
One  particular  basso-relievo  had  in  its  centre 
something  which  bore  a  slight  resemblance 
to  a  cross :  at  once  they  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  old  inhabitants  were 
Christians,  fixed  the  age  of  the  buildings  in 
the  third  century,  wound  up  the  day  with  a 
comfortable  game  of  cards,  and,  well  satisfied 
with  their  exertions,  were  off  the  next  morn- 
ing to  report  their  discoveries.  All  this  is 
touched  in  a  lively  but  good-humoured  tone  } 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
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w<xk  Mi.  Staphs  bean  willing  testimony 
to  the  Idndheartedness  and  friendly  disposition 
ofihe  Padres.  Although  debased  by  sup^- 
stition,  and  with  many  of  the  worst  features 
of  popery  in  their  full  extent,  still  the  reader 
perceives  how  important  are  the  benefits 
which  the  local  clergy,  scattered  through  the 
wilds  of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  confer, 
not  only  on  the  inhabitants,  but  upon  the 
stranger  and  the  traveller.  Wherever  a 
cura's  house  was  to  be  found,  there  welcome, 
potection,  and  kindness  were  to  be  found : 
noni  them,  and  from  them  only,  were  to  be 
obtained  any,  even  the  slightest  ^immerings 
of  information  regarding  the  antiquities  and 
the  objects  <rf  interest  in  Ae  country  5  and 
low  as  the  entire  region  is  sunk  in  the  scale 
ofcivilisaticni,  it  is  abundantly  clear  tiiat  it  is 
the  diffiision  of  Christianity,  imperfect  and 
vitiated  though  it  be,  which  prevents  its 
descending  into  absolute  barbarism. 

After  making  some  antiquarian  purchases 
at  the  village,  negotiating  ^r  more,  and  re- 
jecting the  project  of  buying  the  palace  and 
repeopling  the  old  city,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  a  strsmger  must  marry  a  daughter  of  the 
soil  before  he  can  purchase  land,  Mr. 
Stephens  set  out  on  a  long  journey  by  sea 
and  land  to  Uxmal.  At  Menda  he  found  a 
most  influential  friend  in  the  person  of  Don 
Simon  Peon,  the  proprietor  of  the  ruins  at 
Uxmal,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  casual 
acquaintance  at  an  hotel  in  New  York.  The 
temtorial  possessions  of  this  gentleman's 
bmily  are  most  princely:  their  haciendas 
are  scattered  throughout  the  entire  distance 
between  Merida  and  Uxmal.  There  is  not 
a  single  stream  or  spring  throughout  the  region  5 
and  water  is,  consequently,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  possessions  in  the  country.  As  the 
only  supply  for  the  year  is  obtained  during 
the  rainv  season,  from  April  to  October, 
stone  tanks  of  enormous  dimensions  are  con- 
structed and  kept  up  at  great  expense  to 
contain  it  at  each  of  these  country  palaces ; 
and  the  Indians,  in  return  for  the  privilege 
of  using  the  water,  become  bound  to  the 
owner  by  a  sort  <rf  feudal  tie.  These  lordly 
haciendas  are  of  stone,  magnificently  built, 
and  equal  in  size  to  Blenheim  or  Stowe,  each 
having  a  church  attached  to  it  As  the 
travellers  were  friends  of  the  fomily,  and 
escorted  by  a  household  servant,  each  of 
them  in  succession,  with  its  major-domo  and 
army  of  servants,  was  placed  under  their 
controL 

*  At  the  moment  of  quitting  one  of  them,  beiog 
fatigued  with  our  ride,  the  escorting  servant 
su^ested  to  the  major-domo,  "  Uamar  un  coM  " 
—in  English  "call  a  ooach,'' which  the  latter 
offered  to  do  if  we  wished  it.   We  made  a  few 


inquiries,  and  then  said  unhesitatingly,  Ck)  call 
a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be  called!"  The  major- 
domo  ascCTded  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  outside 
to  the  belfry  of  the  church,  whither  we  followed 
him ;  and,  turning  around  with  a  movement  and 
tone  of  voice  that  reminded  us  of  a  Mussuhnan 
in  a  mmaret  calling  the  faithful  to  prayers,  he 
caUed  for  a  coach.  The  roof  of  the  cWch,  and 
<tf  the  whole  pile  of  buildings  connected,  was  of 
stMie  cemented,  firm  and  strcmg  as  a  pavement 
The  sun  beat  intensely  upon  it,  and  lor  several 
nunutes  all  was  still.  At  length  we  saw  a 
angle  Indian  trotting  through  the  woods  toward 
the  hacienda,  then  two  together,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  there  were  twenty  or  thirty.  These 
were  the  horses ;  the  coaches  were  yet  growing 
on  the  trees.  Six  Indians  were  selected  for  each 
coach,  who,  with  a  few  minutes'  use  of  the 
machete,  cut  a  bundle  of  poles,  which  they 
brought  up  to  the  corridor  to  manujlacture  into 
coaches.  This  was  done,  first,  by  laying  on  the 
ground  two  poles  about  as  thick  as  a  man's 
wnst,  ten  feet  long  and  three  feet  apart  These 
were  fiwtened  by  cross-sticks  tied  with  strings  of 
unspun  hemp,  about  two  feet  from  each  end ; 
grass  hammocks  were  secured  between  the  poles, 
bows  bent  over  them  and  covered  with  light 
malting,  and  the  coaches  were  made.  We 
placed  our  ponchas  at  the  head  for  pillows, 
crawled  inside,  and  lay  down.  The  Indians  took 
off"  their  little  cotton  shirts  covering  the  breast, 
and  tied  them  around  their  petates  as  hatbands. 
Four  of  them  raised  up  each  coach,  and  placed 
the  end  of  the  poles  on  little  cushions  on  their 
shoulders.  We  bade  farewell  to  the  major- 
domo  and  his  wife,  and,  feet  first,  descended  the 
steps  and  set  off*  on  a  trot.'— voL  iL,  pp.  405,  406. 

Arrived  at  Uxmal,  Mr.  Catherwood  resum- 
ed his  labours,  but  his  health,  which  had  suffer- 
ed greatly  from  his  exertions  at  Copan  and 
Palenque,  entirely  gave  way  on  the  second 
day;  and  Mr.  Stephens  became  alarmed  for 
his  friend,  and  resolved  at  once  to  leave  the 
ruins.  The  single  day,  however,  had  hism 
well  employed : — 

'The  first  object  that  arrests  the  eye  on 
emerging  fr<Mn  the  forest  is  the  "  Casa  del  Enano,'* 
or  House  of  the  Dwarf.  It  was  the  first  building 
I  entered ;  and  from  it  I  counted  sixteen  eleva- 
tions, with  broken  walls  and  mounds  of  stones, 
and  vast,  magnificent  edifices,  which  at  that 
distance  seemed  untouched  by  time  and  defying 
ruin.  I  stood  in  the  doorway  when  the  sun 
went  down,  throwing  from  the  buildings  a  pro- 
digious breadth  of  shadow,  darkening  the  terraces 
on  which  they  stood,  and  presenting  a  scene 
strange  enough  for  a  work  of  enchantment 

*  The  Casa  del  Enano  is  68  feet  long.  The 
elevation  on  which  it  stands  is  built  up  solid 
from  the  plain,  entirelv  artificial.  Its  form  is 
not  pyramidal,  but  oblong  and  rounding,  being 
240  feet  Icaig  at  the  base,  and  J  20  broad,  and  it 
is  protected  all  around,  to  the  very  top,  by  a  wall 
of  square  stones.  Perhaps  the  high  ruined  struc- 
tures at  Palenque,  which  we  have  called  pyra- 
midal, and  which  v?  ere  so  ruined  that  we  could 
not  make  them  out  exactly,  were  originally  of 
the  same  shape.   On  the  east  side  of  the  stmc- 
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ture  is  a  broad  range  of  stone  steps  between 
eight  and  nine  inches  high,  and  so  steep  that 
^at  care  is  necessary  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing: of  these  we  counted  a  hundred  and  one  in 
their  places.  Nine  were  wanting  at  the  top, 
and  perhaps  twenty  were  covered  with  rubbish 
at  the  bottom.  At  the  summit  of  the  steps  is  a 
stone  platform  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  running 
along  the  rear  of  the  building.  There  is  no 
door  in  die  centre,  but  at  each  end  a  door  opens 
into  an  apartment  eighteen  feet  long  and  nine 
wide,  and  oetween  the  two  is  a  third  apartment 
of  the  same  width,  and  thirty-four  feet  loufi^. 
The  whole  building  is  of  stone ;  ixiside,  the  walls 
are  of  polished  smoothness ;  outside,  up  to  the 
height  of  the  door,  the  stones  are  plain  and 
square ;  above  this  line  there  is  a  rich  cornice  or 
moulding,  and  from  this  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing all  the  sides  are  covered  with  rich  and 
elaborate  sculptured  ornaments,  forming  a  sort 
of  arabesque.  The  style  and  character  of  these 
ornaments  were  entirely  different  from  those  of 
any  we  had  ever  seen  before,  either  in  that 
country  or  any  other :  they  bore  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  those  of  Copan  or  Palenque,  and 
were  quite  as  unique  and  peculiar.  The  desifi;ns 
were  strange  and  incomprehensible,  very  elabo- 
rate, sometimes  grotesque,  but  often  simple, 
tasteful,  and  beautiful.  Among  the  intelligible 
subjects  are  squares  and  diamonds,  with  busts 
of  human  beings,  heads  of  leopards,  and  com- 
positions of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  orna- 
ments known  everywhere  as  grecgues.  The 
ornaments,  which  succeed  each  other,  are  all 
different ;  the  whole  form  an  extraordinary  mass 
of  richness  and  complexity,  and  the  effect  is  both 
grand  and  curious.  And  the  construction  of 
these  ornaments  is  not  less  peculiar  and  striking 
than  the  general  effect.  There  were  no  tablets 
or  single  stones,  each  representing  separately 
and  by  itself  an  entire  subject ;  but  every  oma- 
ment  or  combination  is  made  up  of  separate 
stones,  on  each  of  which  part  of  the  subject  was 
carved,  and  which  wis  then  set  in  its  place  in 
the  wall.  Each  stone,  by  itself,  was  an  unmean- 
ing fractional  part;  but,  placed  by  the  side  of 
others,  helped  to  make  a  whole,  which  without 
it  would  be  incomplete.  Perhaps  it  mav,  with 
propriety,  be  called  a  species  of  sculptured 
mosaic' — vol.  iL,  pp.  420-422. 

The  Casa  del  Gobemado  is  the  grandest  in 
position,  the  most  stately  in  architecture  and 
proportion,  and  the  most  perfect  in  preservation 
of  all  the  structures  remaining  at  Uxmal: — 

*  It  stands  on  three  ranges  of  terraces,  the 
lowest  600  feet  long,  and  the  united  height  of 
the  three  35  feet ;  the  whole  of  cut  stone.  The 
palace  itself  measures  820  feet,  and  stands  with 
all  its  walls  erect,  and  almost  as  perfect  as  when 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  build- 
ing is  of  stone,  plain  up  to  the  moulding  that 
runs  along  the  tops  of  the  doorway,  and  above 
filled  with  the  same  rich,  strange,  and  elaborate 
sculpture.  There  is  no  rudeness  or  barbarity  in 
the  design  or  proportions :  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  wears  an  air  of  architectural  symmetry 
and  grandeur;  aiul  as  the  stranger  ascends  the 
steps,  and  casts  a  bewildered  eye  along  its  open 


and  desolate  doors,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he 
sees  before  him  the  work  of  a  race  in  whose 
epitaph,  as  written  by  historians,  they  are  called 
ignorant  of  art,  and  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
rudeness  of  savage  life.  If  it  stood  at  this  day 
on  its  grand  artificial  terrace  in  Hyde  Park  or 
the  Grarden  of  the  Tuileries,  it  would  foaa  a 
new  order,  I  do  not  say  equalling,  but  not  un- 
worthy to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  remains 
of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  art.'— voL  iL, 
pp.  429,  430. 

One  of  the  pecuharities  of  these  ruins  was 
in  the  lintels  of  the  doorways ;  they  had  all 
been  of  wood,  and  most  of  them  were  still  in 
their  jdaces.  They  were  heavy  beams  eight 
or  nine  feet  long;  and  on  one,  which  bad 
fallen  from  its  place,  was  a  line  of  characters 
carved  or  stamped,  which,  although  aknost  ob- 
Uterated,  appeared  similar  to  those  of  Copan 
and  Palenque. 

*  There  are,'  says  Mr.  Stephens,  *  at  Uxmal  no 
''idols,"  as  at  Copan;  not  a  single  stuccoed 
figure  or  carved  tablet,  as  at  Palenque.  Except 
this  beam  of  hieroglyphics,  though  searching 
earnestly,  we  did  not  discover  any  one  absolute 
point  of  resemblance ;  and  the  wanton  machete 
of  an  Indian  may  destroy  the  only  link  that  can 
connect  them  tc^ether.'— vol.  iL,  p.  433. 

Having  concluded  his  account  of  these  ruins, 
the  last  which  he  explored,  Mr.  Stephens  de- 
votes a  separate  chapter  to  the  important  ques- 
tions, *  when  and  by  whom  were  these  cities 
built  V  He  treats  the  subject  ably ;  and  the 
result  to  which  he  comes  is,  that  there  are  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  belief  in  the  great 
antiquity  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  convinced  that  the  whole 
of  the  buildings  which  he  examined  were  con- 
structed by  the  people  who  occupied  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and 
probably  even  in  the  case  of  the  oldest  of  them 
all,  Gluirigua,  not  very  many  centuries  prior  to 
that  event.  He  founds  this  opinion,  first,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  ruins ;  and  secondly,  on 
historical  accounts ;  and  numerous  passages 
which  he  gives  from  Herrera  and  Bemal  Diaz  de 
Castillo  appear  to  us  completely  to  establish  the 
fact,  th;at  magnificent  stone  buildings — palaces 
and  temples — exactly  similar  to  those  which 
he  has  described,  were  spread  over  the  whole 
country  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

In  an  early  part  of  his  work  (vol.  i.,  p.  97) 
the  author  adverts,  but,  as  our  reader  has  seen, 
with  no  severity  of  censure,  to  Dr.  Robert- 
son's erroneous  estimate  of  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  America.  *  At 
that  lime,'  he  says,  *  distrust  was  perhaps  the 
safer  side  for  the  historian.'  This  excuse  is 
scarcely  suflScient.  That  Dr.  Robertson  was 
wise  to  receive  with  extreme  caution  the  exag^ 
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gerated  boastings  of  the  Spanish  historians  as 
to  their  adventures,  their  conquests,  and  their 
spoils,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  does  seem 
marvellous  to  us  that  he  could  have  studied,  as 
we  know  he  did,  the  contemporary  historians, 
and  not  have  had  more  correct  ideas  on  the 
subject  forced  upon  him.  Diaz  de  Castilb's 
*  True  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,' 
were  it  the  only  book  extant  on  the  subject, 
would  amply  suffice  to  prove  the  extent,  solidi- 
ty, and  magnificence  of  the  buildings. 

*Now  it  will  be  recoUeMed,*  says  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, '  that  Bemal  Diaz  wrote  to  do  justice  to 
iiimself  and  others  of  the  true  conquerors,'*  his 
companions  in  arms,  whose  feme  had  been 
obscured  by  other  historians,  not  actors  and  eye- 
wimesses;  all  his  references  to  buildii^  are 
incidental ;  he  never  expected  to  be  cited  as 
aothority  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  country. 
The  pettiest  skirmish  with  the  natives  was 
nearer  his  heart  than  all  the  edifices  of  lime  and 
stone  which  he  saw ;  and  it  is  precisely  on  that 
account  that  his  testimony  is  the  more  valur 
able*' — ^vol.  ii.,  p.  452. 

There  is  great  weight  in  this  argument: 
the  case  being  one  of  those  in  which  the  value 
of  what  are  termed '  indirect  evidenced  becomes 
80  appcurent. 

Mr.  Stephens  devotes  only  a  few  pages  to 
his  homeward  journey.  He  and  Mr.  Gather- 
wood  embarked  on  board  a  Spanish  brig  at 
Sisal,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  Havannah;  but  they 
were  soon  becalmed.  The  suYi  was  unendu- 
rably  hot — the  sea  of  a  glassy  stillness — pro- 
visions and  water  ran  short — and  the  sharks 
which  surrounded  the  vessel,  and  which  at  first 
Uiey  looked  at,  and  angled  for,  and  eat  with 
complacency,  became  by  degrees  very  disa- 
greeable companions,  so  much  did  they  appear 
as  if  waiting  for  their  prey.  For  sixteen  days 
this  fearfiil  stillness  continued.  The  captain 
said  that  the  vessel  was  enchanted ;  and  the 
sailors,  half  in  earnest,  exclaimed  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  heretics.  At  length  a  breeze 
sprang  up ;  but  the  captain,  who  had  no  chro- 
nometer on  board,  being  too  noble-minded  a 
Spaniard  ever  to  use  one,  had  lost  his  reckon- 
ing, and  believed  tbat  he  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  Gulf  stream,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  past  his  port  In  this  state  of  things  it 
was  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  the  two 
travellers  that  an  American  brig  hove  in  sight, 
took  them  on  board,  and  landed  them  safely  at 
New  York  on  the  31st  July,  1840,  after  an 
absence  of  ten  months. 

We  close  this  book  with  regret.  From  the 
fiist  page  to  the  last,  the  animation,  the  cha- 
racteristic energy,  and  the  buoycmt  spirit  of  the 
author  remain  uindiminbhed.  Our  extracts 
might  have  been  thrice  treUed,  and  yet  left  the 


volumes  rich  in  important  and  original  matter. 
The  political  details,  for  instance,  from  which 
we  have  systematically  abstained,  would  in 
themselves  be  sufficient  to  render  the  work  one 
of  high  interest  and  permanent  value. 

We  well  know  the  extreme  ctUicular  tentdty 
which  characterizes  our  Transatlantic  brethren ; 
and  that  the  occasional  freedom  of  our  remarks 
upon  their  literature,  among  other  subjects,  has 
placed  us  somewhat  low  in  their  good  graces. 
We  are  not  aware  of  having  ever  under-rated 
their  merits :  but  certainly  we  have  not  been 
disposed,  nor  are  we  now,  to  mistake  the  pro- 
mise of  excellence  which  many  branches  of  their 
lit^ature  display,  for  the  achieved  perfection 
to  which  they  lay  claim;  nor,  as  we  conceive, 
will  their  indignant  complaints  of  ill-treatment 
tend  to  establish  that  claim.  It  will  be  much 
better  sustained  by  their  giving  to  the  public  a 
few  more  such,  volumes  as  these.  Let  our 
good  friends  of  the  New  World  send  out  half- 
a-dozen  such  travellers  as  Mr.  Stephens,  and 
we  predict  that  the  records  of  their  wanderings, 
discoveries,  and  adventures,  will  do  more  to 
elevate  the  Uterary  character  of  America  than 
the  angry  philippics  of  all  the  reviews  and 
newspapers  throughout  the  Union,  backed 
though  they  may  be  by  an  entire  phalanx  of 
servile  echoers  in  England. 


Art.  III. — Biography  and  Poetical  Remains 
of  the  late  Miss  Margaret  Miller  Davidson. 
By  Washington  Irving.  Philadelphia,  184 1 . 

About  twelve  years  ago  we  gave  our 
readers  an  account  of  Lucretia  Davidson,  an 
American  girl,  whose  precocious  genius  and 
early  death  excited  in  us,  and,  as  we  after- 
wards found,  in  the  public,  a  strong  and  pain- 
ful interest  We  have  now  to  show  another 
phenomenon  of  the  same  class,  and  that  other 
is  the  sister  of  the  former.  We  hardly  know 
at  first  sight  whether  the  recurrence  in  the 
same  family  of  such  a  prodigy  ought  to  increase 
or  to  diminish  our  wonder ;  but  at  all  events  it 
is  so  remarkable,  and  the  two  cases  are  so 
closely  connected,  both  in  the  facts  they  pre- 
sent and  the  feelings  they  excite,  that  some 
notice  of  the  second  seems  an  indispensable  sup- 
plement to  our  article  on  the  first — ^to  which 
we  request  our  readers  to  refer,  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  Ime  of  it  which,  with  the  change  of 
Margaret  /or  Lucretia^  would  not  be  equally 
applicable  to  our  present  purpose :  almost  the 
only  diffisrence  is,  that  Margaret  died  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  and  eight  months — one  year 
and  three  months  less  than  that  of  her  sister ; 
Lucretia  having  been  bom  in  September,  1808, 
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and  dying  in  August,  1826— Margaret,  bom 
in  March^  1823,  died  in  November,  1838. 
The  parents  of  these  children  and  of  several 
others,  of  whom  nothing  remarkable  is  tdd, 
were  Dr.  OHver  Davidson  and  Margaret  (Mil- 
ler) his  wife,  of  whom  little  more  is  related  than 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  in  more  straitened 
circumstances*  than  the  doctorial  title  would 
have  led  us  to  expect  We,  indeed,  wonder 
and  a  little  complain  that  Mr.  Washington 
Irving,  in  introducing  this  second  prodigy,  did 
not  see  that  some  additional  curiosity  would 
naturally  be  excited  about  the  parents  and  the 
otb^  children — not  mere  idle  gossiping  curio- 
sity, but  a  rational  desire  to  trace  if  possible  the 
seeds  of  the  precocity  which  he  considers  as  so 
extraordinary — ^to  know  whether  either  of  the 
parents  had  shown  any  similar  dispositions, 
and,  above  all,  whether  such  a  disposition  in 
them  might  not  have  tutored  the  in&nt  minds 
of  the  girls]  into  premature  activity.  We  are 
told  that  though  Lucretia  died  when  Margaret 
was  only  two  and  a  half  yearsold,  her  example — 
inculcated  by  the  tender  recollection  and  admi- 
ration of  the  rest  of  the  family — had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  yoimg  sister ;  but,  as  we  stated 
in  the  former  article,  the  genius  of  the  elder 
seems,  if  there  be  no  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment, to  have  acted  not  merely  spontaneously 
but  secretly,  aikl  as  if  she  rather  dreaded  repre- 
hension than  hoped  for  approbation. 

Margaret  was  bom  on  the  26th  March, 
1823,  *at  the  family  residence  on  Lake  Chamr 
plainy  in  the  village  of  Plattsburg* — so  says 
Mr.  Irving,  meaning,  we  presume,  that  she 
was  bom  in  her  parents'  residence  in  the  village 
ofPlattsburgjOn  the  shores  of  LakeChamplain. 
We  notice  this  phrase  in  limine^  because  we  re- 
gret to  find  throughout  his  share  of  the  volume, 
that  thestyleof  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  which  we 
always  admir^  and  have  often  praised  for  its 
ease  and  simplicity,  seems  to  liave  taken,  per- 
haps from  his  entourage*  a  turn  towards  pom- 


*  The  biograpbiM  hint  that  the  cbroamstances  of 
the  &milv  were  inch  tliat  Lucretia  was  neoenarily 
diverted  urom  her  literary  pi^rsu its  by  hoaiehold  cares. 
Our  repnblican  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Adantic  are  very  shr  of  sach  homely  details,  and  Mr. 
Irving  does  not  violate  the  ethereal  dignity  of  poor 
Margaret  by  even  an  allusion  of  that  kind,  but  it  it 
doing  iniustice  to  her  fame  to  omit  so  remarkable  a 
clog  on  her  intellectual  progress  as  she  herself  indi- 
cates. 

'  Come !  and  behold  how  I  improve 
In  <iais(iiu'--cieaiitfi^--<«tM<puigr ; 
And  I  will  hear  with  patient  ear 
Your  lectures  on  housekeeping.^ 

To  Mrs.  H  ,  p  121. 

t  Miss  Sedgwick,  for  instance,  who  has  recently 
published  a  biography  of  the  elder  sister,  prefiices  a 
few  lines  of  lively  dofgrel  which  Lucretia  liad  written 
at  school,  by  saymg  mat  she  '  does  not  insert  them  so 
much  for  their  poetical  merit  as  for  the  playful  spirit 
which  Imms  trough  them,  and  which  seems  like  $mn- 
Umm$  stmUmg  on  a  eutaratt 


posity  and  inflation,  of  which  we  dare  say  he 
is  unconscious,  but  of  which  we  hope  we  shall 
be — as  okl  and  sincere  friends^ — excused  for 
apprising  him.    He  proceeds  in  the  same  tone. 

*  Margaret  evinced  fragilitv  of  constitution  fifom 
her  very  birth.  Her  sister  Lucretia,  whose  brief 
poetical  career  has  been  so  celebrated  in  literary 
history,  was  her  early  and  fond  attendant,  and 
some  of  her  most  pojndar  lays  were  composed 
with  the  in&nt  sporting  in  her  arms.  She  used 
to  ffaze  upon  her  little  sister  with  intense  ddight, 
and,  remarking  the  uncommon  brightness  and 
beautjr  of  her  eyes,  would  exdaim,  **^e  must- 
she  will  be  a  poet !"  '—p.  12. 

\  This  to  our  taste  is  somewhat  over-floe. 
We  admit  that  it  is  quite  natural  that  Mr.Irving 
should  feel  a  warm  enthusiasm  about  these  in- 
teresting young  creatures,  with  whose  family 
he  was  early  acquainted,  and  one  of  whom  he 
had  himself  seen ;  but  we  think  that  strangers 
would  be  more  effectually  led  to  partake  bis 
sentiments  i^  in  telling  a  story  which  in  itself 
borders  on  the  marvellous,  the  biographer  hai 
seen  the  advantage  of  employing  a  more  sim- 
ple style  of  narration,  as  well  as  of  exercising 
a  more  chastened  judgment  as  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  several  of  these  poetical  eflfusions,  of 
which  the  real  value  is,  we  fear,  wholly  extrin- 
sic. But  having  ventured  on  tjiis  sli^t  criti- 
cism, we  willingly  add  a  cordial  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  kindly  spirit  and  amiable  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Irving  has  executed  the  double 
duties  of  friend  and  editor. 

In  1833,  about  a  year  after  Mr.  Irving's  re- 
turn from  Europe,  he  was  told,  while  at  New 
York,  that  Mrs.  Davidson  was  in  that  city,  and 
desirous  of  consulting  him  about  a  new 
edition  of  Lucretia's  works.  He  lost  no  time 
in  waiting  on  her,  and  found  that  her  appear- 
ance corresponded  with  the  interesting  idea 
given  of  her  in  her  daughter's  biography — she 
was  feeble  and  emaciated — ^propped  by  pil- 
lows in  a  sick  chair,  but  *  with  fingerings  of 
grace  and  beauty  in  her  form  and  features,, 
and  her  eyes  still  beamed  with  intelligence  and 
sensibility.'  Indeed,  from  these  and  other  hints 
scattered  through  both  the  biographies,  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  thaX  it  was  from  their  mother  ■ 
that  these  interesting  girls  inherited  that  frajpH- 
ty  of  constitution  and  probably  that  excitability 
dif  mind,  which  seem  to  have  condemned  the 
parent  to  a  long  life  of  suflering  and  the  children 
to  the  happier  destiny  of  an  early  grave. 

While  Mr.  Irving  was  conversing  with  the 
mother  on  the  subject  of  her  daughter's  works, 
he  observed  a  little  girl,  apparently  not  more 
than  deven  years  of  age,  but  of  striking  intel- 
lectual beauty,  moving  quietly  about  her ;  oc- 
casionally arranging  a  pillow,  and  at  the  same 
time  listen'mg  earnestly  to  their  conversation. 
This  was  Margaret :  on  her  leaving  the  room 
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'the  mother  spoke  of  her  as  having  evinced  the 
same  early  poetical  talent  that  had  distinguished 
her  sister,'  and,  as  evidence,  showed  Mr.  Irving 
several  copies  of  verses  remarkable  for  such  a 
child.  He  found  also  that  she  had  *  nearly  the 
same  moral  and  physical  constitution,  and  was 
prone  to  the  same  feverish  excitement  of  the 
mind  and  kindling  of  the  imagination  which 
had  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  n^agile  frame  of 
her  sister  Lucretia.'  Mr«  Irving  cautioned  the 
mother  against  'fostering  the  poetic  vein,'  and 
advised  such  studies  and  pursuits  as  would 
strengthen  her  judgment,  calm  her  sensibilities, 
and  enlarge  her  common  sense.  Mrs.  Davidson 
was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  ad- 
vice, but  foresaw  great  difficulty  in  foUowing 
it,  having  to  contend  not  only  with  the  child's 
natural  dispositimi,  but  with  the  additional 
excitement  produced  in  the  mind  of  this  sensitive 
little  being  by  the  example  of,  and  an  intense 
enthusiasm  about,  her  departed  sister. 

Three  years  elapsed  bc^e  Mr.  Irving  again 
saw  her— the  interval  had  rapidly  developed 
the  powens  of  her  mind,  and  heightened  the 
k>veline88  of  her  person — ^but  his  fears  for  her 
health  were  verified — *the  soul,' he  emphati- 
cally eajra^  *  was  wearing  out  the  body — the 
firagile  delicacy  of  her  form,  the  hectic  bloom  of 
her  cheek,  the  almost  unearthly  lustre  of  her 
eye,  convinced  him  that  she  was  not  long  for 
this  world.'  He  never  saw  her  more-^ut 
about  three  years  after  that  interview  a  number 
of  manuscripts  were  placed  in  his  hands  as  all 
that  was  left  of  her  !  These  manuscripts  were 
accompanied  by  copious  memoranda  of  this 
iDteresting  creature,  furnished  by  the  mother, 
and  which  form  the  groundwork,  and  indeed 
much  of  the  superstructure,  of  Mr.  Irving's 
bic^graphical  notice. 

The  death  of  Lucretia,  which  happened,  as 
we  have  stated,  when  Margaret  was  not  quite 
two  years  and  a  half  old,  made  yet  a  great 
impression  on  her,  which  showed  itself  in  feel- 
ings and  language  of  extraordinary  precocity. 
fL  few  months  after  Lucretia's  decease — when, 
of  course,  Margaret  was  about  thee — a  visiter 
to  her  mother  seeing  her  come  into  the  room 
with  a  light  elastic  step,  for  which  she  was 
always  reiparked,  said,  'That  child  never 
walks ;'  and  then  turning  to  her, '  Margaret, 
where  are  you  flying  now  V  '  To  heaven  !' 
she  said,  pointing  up  with  her  finger,  '  to  meet 
roy  sister  Lucretia,  when  I  get  my  new  wings.' 
*  Your  new  wings  ? — when  will  you  get  them  ?' 
— *  Soon — O  very  soon — and  then  I  shall  fly  I' 

*■  She  loved,  says  her  mother,  to  sit  hour  after 
hour  on  a  coshion  at  my  feet,  her  little  arms 
resting  on  my  lap,  and  her  full  dark  eyes  rest- 
ing on  mine,  listening  to  anecdotes  of  her  sis- 
ter's life,  and  details  aS  the  events  which  preced- 
ed her  death,  often  exclaiming,  while  her  face 
beamed  with  mingled  emotions,   Oh,  mamma! 

VOL.  .LXtX.  1 


I  will  try  to  fill  her  place— ^«acA  me  to  he  like 
her:'' 

Alas!  she  needed  no  teaching— she  was 
but  too  like  her — in  life  and  in  death.  Her 
mother  endeavoured  to  repress  the  activity  of 
her  intellect — she  was  in  fact  kept  back ;  but 
before  she  could  write,  or  even  read,  her  lan- 
guage was  inspired  with  what  is  called  poet* 
rv.  She  would  talk  of  '  bright  warm  sun- 
shine,' of '  cooling  showers,'  of  *  the  pale  cold 
moon,'  and  would  note  the  picturesque  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  discrinunate  the  passing 
effects  of  the  weather  on  the  surrounding 
landscape. 

'  A  bright  starlight  night  would  seem  to  awak- 
en a  mysterious  rapture  in  her  infiunt  bosom ; 
and  one  dPher  early  expressions  in  speaking  of 
the  stars  was,  that  they  skaae  like  the  eyes  of 
angels." '-p.  15. 

Her  mother  cannot  tell  at  what  age  her  re- 
ligious impressions — which  were  all  through 
her  life  strong  and  enthusiastic — ^were  first 
imbibed :  they  seemed  interwoven  with  her 
very  existence,  and  a  sentiment  of  gratitude 
and  aflection  towards  the  Creator  entered  in- 
to her  earliest  emotions  of  delight  at  the  wcm- 
ders  and  beauties  of  creation. 

At  six  years  old  she  was  so  far  advanced 
in  literature  and  intelligence  as  to  be  the 
companion  of  her  mother  when  confined  to 
her  room  by  protracted  illness.  She  read 
not  only  well,  but  elegantly — her  love  of 
reading  amounted  to  a  passion,  and  her  intel- 
ligence surpassed  belief;  strangers  viewed 
with  astonishment  a  child  little  more  than 
six  years  old  reading  with  enthusiastic  de- 
light •  Thomson's  Seasons'— the  *  Pleasures  of 
Hope' — *Cowper's  Task' — the  writings  of 
Milton,  Byron,*  j|fid  Scott— and  maBung 
with  taste  and  discrimination  the  passages 
which  struck  her.  But  the  sacred  writii^ 
were  her  daily  study— not  hurried  over  as  a 
task,  but  she  would  spend  an  hour  or  two  in 
commenting  with  her  mother  on  the  contents 
of  the  chapter  she  bad  read. 

All  this  at  the  age  of  *  little  more  than  stXy' 
or  even  if  it  were  severiy  is  certainly  surpris- 
ing 5  but  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  vouch- 
ed, as  fin:  as  we  see,  only  by  maternal  enthu- 
siasm, it  creates  no  very  serious  wonder,  and 


*  These  pure  and  pioiie  minds  were  in  no  danger 
from  Byron.  Locietta  wrcte  a  ihort  copy  of  vens«. 
on  him,  ditcriminating  withmach  Beveritv  between 
his  poetical  beauties  and  his  moral  blemislies.  We 
do  not  recollect  that  Marsaret  alludes  directly  to 
Byron,  but  some  lines  on  (S>wper  (p.  277,^  as  good 
perhaps  as  any  she  wrote,  express  her  admiration  of 
the  Christian  poet  in  a  tone  that  sufficiently  indi- 
cates what  her  feelings  must  hsTe  been  towards  the 
opposite  school. 
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we  must  look  further  for  the  proof  oi  those 
powers  which  Mr,  Irving  seems  to  consider 
as  almost  preternatural.  This  must  be  sought 
in  the  liter<B  scripitB  which  she  has  left  be- 
hind, and  which  must  be  admitted  as  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  whatever  genius  they 
may  show,  for  there  can  be  no  suspicion  that 
they  have  been  touched  by  any  hand  with  a 
view  to  improving  them  —the  character  of  the 
verses  themselves,  and,  still  more,  the  charac- 
ter of  all  the  parties,  negative  the  possibility 
of  any  such  practices. 

But  though  we  appeal  to  the  child's  poet- 
ical renuuns  as  the  only  tangible  and  entirely 
trustworthy  evidence  of  her  poetical  genius, 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  her  genius  may 
not  have  been  vastly  superior  to  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  rerses.  Verses  very  moderate  m 
themselves  may  be,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  produced,  strong 
indications  of  genius,  as  witness  the  early  po- 
etry of  MiKon,  and  all  we  have  of  Cbatterton 
and  Kirk  White.  We,  in  our  former  article, 
endeavoured  to  establish  this  distinction,  and 
while  we  ccxifessed  that  Lucretia's  produc 
tions  were  but  '  immature  buds  and  blossoms 
shaken  from  the  tree,  and  green  fruit,'  we  ac- 
knowledged them  as  a  fair  promise  of  future 
excellence ;  and  we  may  say  pretty  nearly 
the  same  for  those  of  Margaret — ^they  are  in 
themselves  of  little  abstract  merit— the  curi- 
osity is  the  early  age  at  which  they  were 
written,  and  the  tone  of  mind  that  inspired 
them.  If  a  young  person  were  to  compose  a 
piece  of  merely  manual  mechanism — a  watch 
for  instance — which,  however  rudely  finish- 
ed  and  worthless  in  itself,  had  got  the  appear- 
ance and  performed  in  any  degree  the  func- 
tions of  tne  perfect  instrument — we  should 
wonder  at  the  imitative  genius  without  any 
reference  to  the  intrinsic  ^ue  of  the  imita- 
tion :  so  it  if  with  this  youthful  poetry — it  is 
worth  little — ^perhaps  we  might  say  nothing, 
except  as  an  example  of  the  mechanical  pre- 
cocity of  the  human  mind.  It  is  rather  a 
fact  m  physiology  than  a  contribution  to  lit- 
erature. But  in  this  view  it  is  peculiarly 
important  that  we  should  be  assured  of  the 
minute  exactitude  of  the  facts — of  the  pre- 
cise age— of  the  very  words. 

The  first  verses  we  have  of  Margaret's  were 
made  '  aboui  this  time  that  is,  we  presume, 
when  Ae  had  read  all  those  poets,  Standing 
by  her  mother  at  a  window  which  looked  on 
a  lovely  landscape,  she  exclaimed, — 

*  See  those  lofty,  those  grand  trees, 
Hieir  high  tops  waving  in  the  breeze; 
They  cast  their  shadows  on  the  ground. 
And  spread  their  fragrance  all  around.' 

*  Her  mother^  ^o  had  several  times  been  be- 


fore struck  by  little  rhyming  ejaculations  of  the 
kind,  DOW  handed  her  writing  implements,  and 
desired  her  to  write  down  what  she  had  just  ut- 
tered. She  seemed  surprised  at  the  request,  but 
complied,  writing  it  down,  however,  as  if  it  had 
been  prose,  without  arranging  it  in  a  stanza,  or 
commencing  the  lines  with  capitals ;  not  seem- 
ing aware  mat  she  had  rhymed.'— p.  17. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  nearly  incredible — ^not 
that  the  child  should  have  composed  these 
very  childish  rhym^ — but  that  she,  having 
read  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  Thomson, 
Cowper,  and  the  rhyme  of  Scott,  Campbell, 
Byron,  should  not  have  known  thcU  she  had 
rhymed^  nor  should  have  been  able  to  divide 
her  efiusions  into  couplets,  or  even  into  lines^ 
is  incomprehensible.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  was  told  oi 
Lucretia — ^that  as  early  as  fiiur  years  oldy  and 
before  she  could  write,  she  contrived  to  cover, 
with  a  kind  of  hierogljrphics,  a  quantity  of 
writing  paper,  so  large  that  its  disappearance 
surprised  ner  parents,  from  whom  she  care- 
fully concealed  the  use  she  made  of  it. 
These  stores  of  paper  were  at  length  clccu 
dentally  discovered  by  her  mother's  search- 
ing for  something  in  a  dark  and  unfrequented 
closet,  where  she  found  a  number  d*  little 
books  filled  with  rude  drawings  and  appar- 
ently illegible  characters,  which,  on  closer  in- 
spection, were  foimd  to  consist  of  the  printed 
alphabet ;  some  of  the  letters  formed  back- 
wards, some  sideways,  and  there  being  no 
spaces  between  the  words.  These  writings 
being  with  difficulty  deciphered,  were  found 
to  consist  of  regular  verses.  She  was  much 
distressed  at  this  discovery  of  her  treasures ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  got  them  into  her  posses- 
sion she  toc^  the  first  opportunity  of  secretly 
burning  them.  (Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xli., 
p.  290.)  We  then  observed  that  reports  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  received  with  some  dis- 
trust; and  certainly  the  story  is  in  all  its 
parts  sufficiently  wonderful.  That  the  fami' 
ly  residence  of  people  in  '  straitened  circum- 
stances'—(very  straitened,  as  we  shall  see 
presently)— should  be  so  large  that  paper 
could  be  abstracted  in  quantities  to  excite  cu- 
riosity, and  yet  so  secretly  as  to  baffle  disco- 
very,— and  then  in  some  secluded  place  co- 
vered secretly  with  writing  by  a  child  of  four 
or  five  years  old, — and  then  again  concealed 
in  a  dark  closet,  a  difierent  retreat,  therefore, 
from  that  in  which  the  child  wrote  them  ;— 
that  they  were  then  accidentally  discovered 
by  a  mother  who  had  all  this  while  been  blind 
to  all  the  occurrences  which  must  have  been 
for  months  in  progress  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
house;  and,  finally,  that  all  these  curious 

Epera,  so  precious  to  a  parent's  pride,  should 
ve  been  secretly  burned — ^not  one  preserv- 
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ed — all  these  circuDMtancee,  say,  would 
have  justified  more  distrust  than  we  ventured 
to  express.  But  the  story  told  of  Margaret, 
diough  not  80  complicated,  appears  to  us  still 
less  credible ;  and  with  all  our  respect  for 
Ifn.  DaTtdson,  we  cannot  but  repeat  our  for- 
mer opinion — that  recollections  of  this  kind 
are  to  be -received  with  some  allowance.  Mr. 
Irving  does  not  tell  us  that  he  had  seen  this 
remai^ble  autograph,  which,  after  what  had 
befallen  Lucretia's  early  manuscripts,  we 
might  expect  to  have  been — as  Mr.  Irving 
tells  OS  all  her  iubsequent  scraps  were — care- 
fully '  treasured  up  with  delight  by  the  mo- 
ther  and  if  it  had  t>een  preserved,  we  should 
equally  have  expected  that  he  would  have 
published  it  in  its  original  state  rather  than 
m  the  amended  form  in  which  he  has  given 
it  Id  short,  the  whole  anecdote  has  thrown 
a  painful  doubt  over  our  minds,  and  shaken 
the  confidence  and  consequent  interest  with 
which  we  entered  on  the  perusal  of  this  bio- 
graphy. It  is,  indeed,  a  slight  and  in  itself 
tribal  circumstance;  but  we  need  not  say 
that  such  slight  and  trivial  circumstances  are 
die  best  test  of  truth.  We  earnestly  entreat 
Mr.  Irving,  if  this  scrap  has  been  preserved, 
to  give  a  faC'Sitnile  of  it  in  another  edition. 
It  will  be  the  most  curious,  and,  we  think, 
important  passage  in  his  work. 

On  another  occasion,  during  a  thunder- 
storm towatds  sunset,  Margaret  threw  herself 
into  her  mother's  arms  in  great  dotation — 
not  from  fear,  but  from  poetic  excitement — 
and  she  extemporised  with  extended  arm, — 

'  The  lightning  plays  idong  the  sky ; 
The  thunder  roils  and  bursts  od  high ; 
Jehovah's  voice  amid  the  storm 
I  heard.   Methinks  I  see  his  form. 
As,  riding  on  the  clouds  of  even, 
He  spreads  his  glory  o'er  the  heaven.' 

*  This  likewise,'  says  Mr.  Irving,  *  her  mother 
made  her  write  down  on  the  instant but 
he  does  not  say  whether  it  was  written  like 
the  other,  as  prose,  and  whether  the  orieinal 
was  among  the  papers  delivered  to  him. 
From  the  way  in  which  he  has  printed  it,  we 
suppose  he  has  copied  it  fit)m  Mrs.  David- 
son's Memoranda.  Another  production — of 
the  same  date,  we  presume,  for  all  this  part 
of  the  work  refers  to  the  period  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  years  of  her  age — ^is  more 
valuable,  as  Mr.  Irving  observes,  not  merely 
as  a  proof  of  early  facility  at  numbers,  but  as 
involving  a  case  of  conscience  creditable  to 
her  early  powers  of  self-examination.  She 
bad  been  naughty  and  sullen  to  her  mother, 
butter  an  hour  or  two  of  penance  in  her 
own  bedroom,  she  returned,  craving  forgive- 
ness in  these  stanzas : — 


•  Forgiven  by  my  Saviour  dear, 

For  all  the  wrongs  I've  done ; 
What  other  wish  could  I  have  here  ? — 
Alas,  there  yet  is  one ! 

I  know  my  God  has  pardoned  me 

I  know  he  loves  me  still ; 
I  wish  forffiven  I  may  be 

By  her  I've  used  so  ill. 

Good  resolutions  I  have  made, 
And  thought  I  loved  my  Lcnrd  ; 

But  ah,  I  trusted  in  myself, 
And  broke  my  foolish  word. 

But  give  me  strenj^th,  O  Lord,  to  trust 

For  help  alone  in  Thee  ; 
Thou  knowest  my  inmost  fediogs  best ; 

O  teach  me  to  obey  !' 

This,  though  far  from  beingpoefry,  is  as 
good  as  the  general  run  of  Dr.  Watts's  songs, 
and  certainly,  imder  all  the  circumstances,  a 
remarkable  production.  Her  self-examina- 
Hon  was,  however,  not  a,  mere  poetical  exer- 
cise. On  her  death  her  mother  found  a  se- 
ries of  memoranda  of  self-examination,  from 
a  very  early  period  of  her  life  until  within  a 
few  days  of  its  close.  *  They  are,'  says  Mr. 
Irvmg,  '  some  of  (he  most  interesting  relics 
she  has  left  i  but  they  are  of  too  sacred  a  na- 
ture to  meet  the  public  eye'  (p.  151). 

We  are  not  surprised  at  bearing  that  she 
took  little  pleasure  or  share  in  the  common 
amusements  of  children.  Hers  were  all  in- 
tellectual. If  she  chanced  to  play  with  a 
doll  or  a  kitten,  it  was  only  to  create  them 
into  historic  or  dramatic  personages,  and  to 
carry  on  with  them  imaginary  dialogues,  '  al- 
ways ingenious,  and  sometimes  even  DrilHant.* 
The  fondness  which  all  children  have  for  sto- 
ry-telling she  also  indulged,  but  her  extem- 
poraneous stories  were  of  a  very  superior 
class, — 

'  and  in  nothing  was  the  precocity  of  her  mental 
I>owers  more  apparent  man  in  the  discrimina- 
tion and  individuality  of  her  fictitious  characters 
—the  consistency  with  which  they  were  soa- 
tained— the  graphic  force  of  her  description^^ 
the  elevation  of  her  sentiments,  and  the  poetic 
beauty  of  her  imagery.' — p.  21. 

So  writes,  in  his  own  character,  Mr.  Irving ; 
but  as  it  does  not  appear  that  he  himself  heara 
any  of  those  recitaticMis — indeed  he  never 
saw  the  child  till  four  or  five  years  af^er  the 
period  now  referred  to — we  cannot  but  think 
his  eulogy  somewhat  pleonastic,  and  express- 
ed with  more  confidence  than  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  warrant ;  and  we  make  thia 
observation  the  rather  because  we  find  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  volume  a  fragment  of 
a  story  written  in  poor  Margaret's  immature 
maturity  of  ffUen^  and  which  has  as  little 
literary  merit  as  any  flimsy,  sentimental  rhap^ 
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•ody  of  the  Minenra  prm.  One  interest  it 
does  possess.  The  scene  is  laid  in  her  native 
village,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saranac,  a  river 
which  falb  into  Lake  Cbamplain;  and  it 
opens  with  a  description  of  a  cottage  and  its 
inhabitants,  clearly  designed  for  her  own  '  fa- 
mily residence'  and  its  inmates — the  cottage 
very  *  lowly  and  humble' — the  *  grey-headed 
physician'  who  inhabited  it  very  poor,  and 
'  far  in  the  decline  of  life* — ^with  a  beautiful 
but  sickly  family — *  lovely  plants,  fading 
away  one  by  one  from  the  eyes  of  their  idol- 
izing parents'  (p.  155).  A  love-story  is  of 
course  superinduced  on  these  materials ;  but 
it  happily  breaks  off  at  the  end  of  about  thirty 
pages.  The  style  is  so  over-flowery,  and  all 
the  rest  so  commonplace,  that  we  think  it 
positively  inferior  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  almost  any  girl  of  fifteen  who  could 
write  at  all,  and  by  no  means  corroborating 
the  lofty  panegyric  bestowed  by  Mr.  Irving 
on  stories  composed  eight  years  earlier. 

*  Between  the  age  of  six  and  seven  she  en- 
tered on  a  general  course  of  education, — 
English  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
rhetoric  (1),  under  the  direction  and  superin- 
tendence of  her  mother ;'  but  her  constitu- 
tion had  already  begun  to  show  symptoms  of 
delicacy,  which  rendered  it  expedient  to! 
check  her  application.  ' 

In  1830,  *  an  English  gentleman,'  who  had 
been  strongly  interested  and  aflected  by  the 
accounts  he  had  read  of  Lucretia  Davidson, 
visited  Plattsburg  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  place  in  which  she  had  been  bom  and 
was  buried.  Finding  her  family  still  residing 
there,  he  waited  on  Mrs.  Davidson,  and  of 
course  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  in 
Margaret  a  living  image,  a  duplicate  as  it 
were,  of  her  whose  celebrity  had  led  him  to 
Plattsburg.  This  gentleman  would  naturally 
be  kindly  received  by  all  Lucretia's  family ; 
but  the  sensitive  little  Margaret  formed  for 
him  an  enthusiastic  friendship,  remarkable  in 
such  a  child.  His  visit  to  Plattsburg  was 
diort ;  but  he  saw  her  again  in  her  first  visit 
to  New  Yoric,  where  he  took  great  pleasure 
in  accompanyhig  her  to  all  the  exhibitions 
and  places  of  intellectual  amusement  of  the 
city,  and  in  marking  their  effect  on  her  un- 
hackneyed feelings  and  intelligent  mind. 
Once  he  took  her  to  the  theatre,  which  she 
afterwards  remembered  as  '  a  brilliant  dream,' 
and  thenceforward  her  writings  frequently 
took  a  dramatic  turn.  This  genUeman  in- 
tended to  have  visited  her  again  at  Platts- 
burg ;  but  being  called  away  to  England,  he 
was  obliged  to  lay  that  design  aside.  This 
was  a  great  disappomtment  to  Margaret ;  and 
though  he  accompanied  his  forewell  letter 
with  a  present  of  books  and  various  tasteful 


remembrances,  the  sight  of  them  only  in- 
creased the  affliction  of  this  romantic  child 
for  the  departure  of  her  firiend.  8he  locked 
them  up  as  relics,  and  used  to  visit  them  with 
tears. 

Our  readers  will  recolle(^  that  something 
of  a  similar  kind  happened  to  Lucretia — in- 
deed there  is,  all  along,  a  very  extraordinaiy 
twinness  in  the  two  histories.  She  also  bad 
excited  the  admiration  and  the  active  benefi- 
cence of  a  stranger,  and  we  expressed  our  re- 
gret that  the  name  of  that  gentleman  was  not 
given  ;*  we  now  equally  regret  that  we  are 
not  told  that  of  Margaret's  English  friend — 
for,  besides  the  pleasure  of  giving,  as  we  be- 
fore said,  '  a  local  habitation  and  a  name'  to 
such  instances  of  taste  and  benevolence,  we 
are  glad  to  have  as  many  witnesses  as  possi- 
ble to  the  truth  of  a  story  which,  though  in- 
dubitable in  its  main  facts,  is  liable,  from  the 
most  amiable  causes,  to  exaggeration  in  its 
details. 

In  her  seventh  summer  her  health  became 
visibly  delicate,  and  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  take  her  to  Saratoga  Springs,  the  waters 
of  which  seemed  to  have  a  beneficial  efiTect 
Thence  she,  for  the  first  time,  accompanied 
her  parents  to  New  York,  with  which  rfie 
was  excited  and  delighted  in  a  very  hig^ 
degree ;  and  on  her  return  home  her  strength 
seemed  so  much  increased  that  she  resumed 
her  studies  with  great  assiduity,  and  enjoyed, 
with  intense  enthusiasm,  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture along  the  banks  of  her  native  Saranac 
and  the  shores  of  '  her  own  beautifiil  Cham- 
plain.' 

Her  mother,  in  her  Memoranda,  gives  a 
striking  picture  of  her  in  one  of  those  enthu- 
siastic moods  I — 

'  After  an  evening's  stroll  along  the  river  bank 
we  seated  ourselves  by  a  window  to  observe  the 
effects  of  the  full  moon  on  the  waters.  A  holy 
calm  seemed  to  pervade  all  nature.  With  her 
head  resting  on  my  bosom,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  firmament,  she  pointed  to  a  particularly 
bright  star,  and  said — 


*  We  gather  from  a  note  in  thie  volume,  and 
more  cIcArly  from  Miss  Sedgwick's  recent  Life  of 
Lucretia,  that  this  benefactor  was  Mosf  Kent, 
Esq. ;  bnf.  Mrs.  Davidson  seems  rather  ofiended  by 
the  statement  in  Morae*s  *  Biography  of  Lucretia,* 
that  he  was  a  stranger,  whose  benevolence  was  at- 
tracted by  mere  admiration  of  her  daughter,  and 
whose  favours  therefore  she  might  have  had  some 
scruples  about  accepting.  Khe,  on  the  contrary* 
says  tho.t  he  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  she  di> 
rninish*  s  somewhat  the  extent  of  the  obligation  con- 
ferred, though  •  Ihi**  excellent  man  conlsnucd,*  she 
adds,  '  a  pure  and  disinterested  friend  to  the  dxy  of 
his  death.*  Margaret  used  to  call  him  '  Uncle 
K«nt/— ».  4R 
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'  Behold  that  bright  and  ^rkling  star 
Which  settethXsitteth  ?1  as  a  Queen  afar ; 
Over  the  hlue  and  spangled  heaven 
It  sheds  its  glory  in  the  even : 

Our  Jesus  made  that  sparkling  star 
Which  shines  and  twinkles  from  afar ; 
Oh  !  'twas  that  brif^ht  and  glorious  gem 
That  shone  o'er  ancient  BetUehem.' — p.  25. 

If  by  chance  any  of  our  readers  recollect 
the  verses  of  Lucretia  quoted  in  our  former 
article, 

*  Thou  bright  glittering  star  of  ewn, 
Thou  gem  upon  the  brow  of  heaven,^ 

they  will  see  that  Margaret's  first  stanza  is 
but  a  feeble  remmiscence  of  her  sister.  In 
truth,  except  as  the  extemporaneous  burst  of 
a  ch^d  of  seven  years  old,  the  lines  are  noth- 
ing ;  but  the  sudden  turn  and  pious  applica- 
tion of  the  last  couplet  redeem  the  whole, 
and  give  it,  we  think,  a  superiority  to  Lucre- 
tia's  more  matured  and  polished  composi- 
tion. And  what  a  picture  the  whole  anec- 
dote is  1 — the  glowing  landscape — ^the  mother 
— the  child — the  uplifted  eye  and  finger — 
and  above  all,  the  face  of  the  little  angelic 
being,  inspired  by  the  star  with  the  sudden 
recoUection  of  Bethlehem  ! 

In  the  autumn  of  1830  the  health  of  the 
child  began  to  fail  again,  as  did  also  that  of 
the  mother — who  seems  indeed  never  to  have 
been  well ;  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to 

Send  the  winter  with  a  married  daughter, 
rs.  Townshend,*  who  was  settl^  in 
Canada. 

We  are  startled  at  hearing  of  invalids, 
already  living  in  a  more  southern  latitude 
tbaa  Turin  or  Venice,  removing  for  the  sake 
of  a  milder  climate,  to  a  Canadian  winter. 
The  reason  given  is,  that  the  winds  of  Lake 
Champlain  were  too  chilly  for  weak  lungs, 
and  that  Mrs.  Townshend's  residence,  though 
in  the  same  latitude  as  Plattsbu^,  was  an  in- 
land situation !  (p.  25.)  The  Canadian  cli- 
mate, however,  did  Mrs.  Davidson  no  good, 
who  continued  a  helpless  invalid,  confined  to 
her  bed,  for  eighteen  months,  during  which 
time  little  Margaret  was  her  constant  com- 
panion and  attendant.  But  Canada  seemed 
to  agree  with  the  child,  till  in  January, 
1833, — ^the  ninth  year  of  her  age  not  yet 
expired, — she  had  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  on  her  slow  recovery  it  was  thought 


•  Thw  lady  Mr.  Irving  always  designates  as  Mrs. 

7  .    But  what  possible  reason  can  there  be  for 

puzzling  distant  readers  with  initials,  when  the 
Dtme  must  be  as  well  known  in  New  York  as  Broad- 
way— and  when  the  mention  of  the  person  is  not 
merely  inoflfensiTe,  but  complimentary  7 


advisable,  for  the  sake  of  both  mother  and 
child,  to  remove  them  to  New  York.  There 
she  met  relatives  and  young  companions, 
with  whose  amusements  she  mingled,  but 
generally  to  give  them  an  intellectual  direc- 
tion. Amongst  other  sports  she  proposed  to 
get  up  a  play,  which  she  was  to  write — 
in  which  she  was  to  act,  and  for  which  she  was 
to  make  all  the  arrangements — although  she 
bad  never  been  in  a  playhouse  but  the  one 
evening  before  mentioned  ;  the  lightest  part 
of  her  task  she  thought,  was  the  composition 
of  the  tragedy,  which,  she  said,  would  be 
ready  long  before  the  dresses — and  it  was,  in 
fact,  written  in  two  days. 

'This  little  drama,'  says  Mr.  Irving,  'lies 
before  us  [we  know  not  why  Mr.  Irvinf  3ius  as- 
sumes the  style  of  mcmarchs  and  reviewersit  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  prompt  talents  of  tois 
most  ingenious  child,  and  by  no  means  more 
incoDgmous  in  its  incidents  than  many  current 
dramas  by  veteran  and  experienced  playwrights.' 
—p.  32. 

We  however  must  say  that,  from  the  sum- 
mary of  the  plot  which  he  gives  us,  it  seems 
to  have  b^en  silly  enough,  and  very  little 
above  the  years  of  the  young  authoress. 
Her  visit  to  New  York,  however,  produced 
something  better.  Their  sojourn  Uiere  was 
protracted  till  the  heat  became  oppressive, 
and  she  expressed  her  yearnings  for  the 
banks  of  the  Saranac  in  the  following  pretty 
lines : — 

*  I  would  fly  from  the  city,  would  fly  from  its  care, 
To  my  own  native  plants  and  my  flowVets  so 
fair! 

To  the  cool  grassy  shade  and  the  rivulet  bright. 
Which  reflects  the  pale  moon  on  its  bosom  of 
light. 

AsfSLin  would  I  view  the  old  mansion  so  dear, 
Where  I  sported  a  babe  without  sorrow  or  fear. 
I  would  leave  this  great  city,  so  brilliant  and 

For  a  peep  at  my  home  on  this  pure  summer- 
day. 

I  have  friends  whom  I  love,  and  would  leave 

with  regret, 
But  the  love  of  my  home,  Oh  'tis  tenderer  yet ! 
There  a  sister  reposes,  unconscious,  in  death — 
T  was  there  she  first  drew,  and  there  yielded 

her  breath ; 
A  fether  I  love  is  away  from  me  now — 
Oh  could  I  but  print  a  sweet  kiss  on  bis  brow, 
Or  smoothe  the  grey  locks  to  my  fond  heart  so 

dear, 

How  quickly  would  vanish  each  trace  of  a 
tear! 

Attentive  I  listen  to  pleasure's  gay  call, 
But  my  own  darling  Home,  it  is  dearer  than 
all'— p.  32. 

But  the  neighbourhood  of  Champlain  be- 
ing thought  unfavourable  for  a  family  of  such 
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delicate  health,  they  found  a  new  home  in 
the  village  of  Ballston,  where  she  regretted 
the  wilder  scenery  of  her  *  Native  Lake — 

*  Thy  verdant  banks,  thy  lucid  stream, 
Lit  by  the  sua's  resplendent  beam, 
Reflect  each  bendinj?  tree  so  light 
Upon  ihv  bounding  bosom  bright — 
Could  I  out  see  thee  once  agam, 
My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain ! 

The  little  isles  that  deck  thy  breast. 

And  calmly  on  thy  bosom  rest, 

How  often  in  my  childish  ^lee 

I've  sported  round  them  bright  and  free ! 

Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again, 

My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain ! 

How  oft  I've  watched  the  fresh'ning  shower 
Bending  the  summer  tree  and  flower, 
And  felt  my  little  heart  beat  high 
As  the  bright  rainbow  graced  the  sky ! 
Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again, 
My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain ! 

And  shall  I  never  see  thee  more, 

My  native  lake,  my  much-loved  shore  ? 

And  must  I  bid  a  long  adieu. 

My  dear,  my  infant  home,  to  you  ? 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  once  again, 

My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain  V 

No — she  was  never  again  to  see  her '  beau- 
iiful  Champlain  ji*  and  the  melancholy 
trials,  with  which  heaven  so  frequently  ba- 
lances its  highest  intellectual  gifls,  were  about 
to  thicken  upon  this  interesting  family. 
The  mother  a  constant  sufl!erer — for  ever  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave ;  the  child  herself 
alternating  between  a  state  of  health  never 
better  than  fragile,  and  frequent  fits  of  posi- 
tive disease ;  and  now  her  eldest  and  only 
surviving  sister,  Mrs.  Townshend— to  whom 
she  had  looked  forward  to  supply  the  place  of 
the,  as  it  seemed,  dying  mother — was  her- 
self carried  off,  still  young  and  beautiful, 
leaving  one  orphan  '  bud  of  promise.'  This 
was  a  severe  shock  to  Margaret,  whose  own 
state  of  health  had  lately  assumed  a  very 
alarming  aspect,  but  she  seemed  to  rally  her 
energies  to  alleviate  the  grief  of  her  mother; 
and  two  or  three  copies  of  verses,  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Davidson  on  this  sad  occasion,  are 
remarkable,  not  so  much  for  their  poetry  as 
for  a  strain  of  sober  piety  and  Christian  con- 
solation, much  above  what  we  should  have 
expected  from  the  writer's  years. 

Soon  after  this  aflliction,  and  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  it,  in  December,  1834,  Mar- 
garet was  again  seized  with  a  liver  complaint, 
which  by  sympathy  affected  her  lungs,  and 
confined  her  to  her  bed  for  two  months,  and 
to  her  room  for  two  more.  '  During  this  fit  of 
illne«  her  mind  had  remained  in  an  unusual 
state  of  inactivity,  but  with  the  opening  of 


spring  and  the  faint  rettnm  of  health  it  broke 
forth  with  a  brilliancy  and  a  restless  excita- 
bility which  astonished  and  alarmed  her 
fi'iends ;  and  at  this  time  she  poured  out  in 
rapid  succession  many  of  her  best  pieces : — 

*  Wis,'  says  Mr.  Irving,  *  cannot  help  thuiking 
that  these  moments  of  intense  poetical  exultap 
tion  sometimes  approached  to  delirium,  for  we 
are  told  by  her  mother  that  the  imafe  of  h^  de- 
I>arted  sister  Lucretia  mingled  in  all  her  aspira- 
tions; the  holy  elevation  of  Lucretia 's  character 
had  taken  deep  hold  of  her  ima^ation,  and  in 
her  moments  of  enthusiasm  shefdt  that  she  held 
close  and  intimate  communion  with  her  beati- 
fied spirit.'— p.  42. 

No  doubt  the  extreme  and  precocious  sen- 
sibility of  both  these  young  creatures  was 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  might 
be  almost  called  a  mental  disease,  which 
to  a  common  observer  would  seem  delirious ; 
but  we  are  surprised  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Irving'! 
taste  and  talents— he  knows  no  more  than  he 
has  told  us — should  have  seen  anything  like 
insanity  in  either  of  the  girls,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  very  intelligible  and  natural  process 
by  which  the  enthusiastic  recollections  of  a 
sister,  in  all  points  so  like  herself,  should  have 
blended  themselves  with  Margaret's  very  ex- 
istence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1835  Dr.  Davidson  re- 
moved his  family  to  a  large,  commodious,  old- 
fashioned  house  situate  at  Rureroont,  on  the 
Sound,  or  East  River  as  it  is  called,  about 
four  miles  from  New  York :  — 

*  The  wild  position  and  curious  structure  of 
this  old-fashioned  house,' saysher  mother,  ^  with 
a  long  gallery,  winding  staircase,  dark  and 
narrow  passages,  a  trap-door,  large  rooms  with 
massive  doors  and  heavy  iron  bolts  and  barSf  set 
her  mind  teeming  with  recollections  of  all  she 
had  heard  or  imagined  of  old  castles,  banditti, 
smugglers,  &c  She  roamed  over  the  place  in 
perfect  ecstacy,  peopling  every  part  with  images 
of  her  own  imagmation,  and  fancying  it  the  scene 
of  foregone  events  of  dark  and  thrilling  interest.' 
—p.  50. 

But,  strange  enough,  we  do  not  find  In  her 
verses  any  marked  traces  of  this  new  and,  we 
should  have  supposed,  enticing  train  of 
thought,  except,  perhaps,  in  Boxx\e^  Stanzas^ 
given  without  any  note  or  explanation  in  an 
earlier  page,  but  which  are  evidently  the  long- 
ings of  a  romantic  mind  for  a  visit  to  the  old 
country,  excited  probably  by  the  old  house 
at  Ruremont.  We  shall  extract  a  few  of  the 
best : — 

*  Oh  for  the  pinions  of  a  bird. 

To  bear  me  far  awav, 
Where  songs  of  other  lands  are  heard. 

And  other  waters  play ! 
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For  some  aerial  car,  to  fly 

On  thro'  the  realms  of  light, 
To  refficns  ripe  with  poesy, 

And  teeming  with  aelight. 

0*er  many  a  wild  and  classic  stream 

In  ecstacy  I'd  hend; 
And  hail  each  ivy^covered  tower^ 

As  though  it  were  a  friend. 

Through  many  a  shadowy  grove,  and  round 

Full  many  a  cloistered  hall. 
And  corridors,  where  every  step 

With  echoing  peal  doth  faU. 

♦  •  * 

Amidst  the  scenes  of  past  delight 

Or  misery  I'd  roam, 
Where  ruthless  tyrants  swayed  in  might — 

Where  princes  found  a  home — 

Where  heroes  have  enwreathed  their  brows 

With  chivalric  renown. 
Where  beauty's  hand,  as  valour's  meed. 

Hath  twined  the  laurel  crown. 

rd  stand  where  proudest  kings  have  stoodf 
Or  kneel  where  slaves  have  knelt ; 

Till,  wrapt  in  magic  solitude, 
Ifeel  what  they  have  felt  I 

Oh,  for  the  pimons  of  a  bird 

To  waft  me  far  away, 
Where  songs  of  other  lands  are  heard, 

And  other  waters  play !' 

Excepting  the  really  beautiful  one  which 
we  have  printed  in  italics,  these  stanzas  may 
seem  rather  vaguely  conceived,  and  negli- 
gently versified — and  those  we  have  omitted 
are  still  more  so— but  as  written  in  the  child's 
Unih^  or  at  latest  eleverah,  year,  we  think  the 
whole  very  interesting. 

Towards  the  close  of  1835,  amidst  the  an 
6cip3tions  of  a  joyous  Christmas,  a  new  affltc 
tion  arrived.  Two  of  her  brothers  were  taken 
ill,  and  one — Kent — called,  we  suppose,  after 
Lacretia's  benefactor — a  beautiful  boy  nme 
years  old,  sank  into  the  grave.  Margaret  wit- 
nessed the  last  agonies  with  a  patient  calm — 
■he  stood  over  the  '  corpse  like  a  statue.'  At 
hit  she  was  led  away,  and  then  tears  came  to 
her  relief.  She,  as  was  her  wont,  sanctified 
this  event  in  many  pious  stanzas,  of  which  the 
best  is,  we  think — 

•  Oh  I  have  heard  thy  dying  groan — 

Have  seen  thy  last  of  earthly  pain — 
And  while  I  weep  that  thou  art  gone, 
/  cannot  wish  thee  here  again  /' — p.  53. 

But  a  still  more  painful  picture  now  pre 
lents  itself! 

'  The  angtush  of  the  mother  was  still  more 
intense,  as  she  saw  her  bright  and  beautiful  but 
perishable  offspring  thus  one  by  one  snatched 
away  from  her. 

*  *•  My  own  weak  frame,"  sajrs  she,  "  was  un- 
able longer  to  susiaio  the  effect  of  long  watch- 
ing and  deep  grief.  I  had  not  only  lost  my  love- 


ly boy,  but  I  felt  a  strong  conviction  that  I  must  . 
soon  resign  my  Margaret ;  or  rather,  that  she 
would  soon  follow  me  to  a  premature  grave. 
Although  she  still  persisted  in  the  belief  that  she 
was  well,  the  irritating  cough,  the  hectic  flush 
(so  often  mistaken  for  the  bloom  of  hcwdth),  the 
hurried  beating  of  the  heart,  and  the  drenching 
night  perspirations,  confirmed  me  in  this  belief, 
and  I  sank  under  this  accumulated  load  of  afflio* 
tion.  For  three  weeks  I  hovered  on  the  borders 
of  the  grave,  and  when  I  arose  from  this  bed  of 
pain — so  feeble  that  I  could  not  sustain  my  own 
weight,  it  was  to  witness  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel in  her  luogs,  caused  by  exertions  to  sup- 
press a  cough.  Oh !  it  was  agony  to  see  her 
thus !  I  was  compelled  to  conc^  every  appear- 
ance of  alarm,  lest  the  agitation  of  ner  mind 
should  produce  fatal  consequences.  As  I  seated 
myself  by  her  she  raised  her  speaking  eyes  to 
nune  with  a  sorrowful,  inquiring  gaze,  and  as 
she  read  anguish  which  I  could  not  conceal,  she 
turned  away  with  a  look  of  despair.  She  spoke 
not  a  word,  but  silence,  still,  death-like  silence 
pervaded  the  apartment  The  bestof  medkal 
aid  was  called  in,  but  the  physicians  gave  no 
hope :  they  considered  it  as  a  deep-seated  case 
of  pulmonary  consumption." ' — p.  55. 

It  would  be  painful  and  profitless  to  our 
readers  or  ourselves  to  pursue  the  further  dc. 
tails  of  this  touching  case,  which  are  but  varia- 
tions of  the  leading  theme — short  ahd  transient 
gleams  of  health  amidst  dark,  deep,  and  dis- 
mal prospects — until  at  last,  after  what  we 
may  call  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  such  a  dis- 
ease, borne  with  exemplary  and  elevating 
Christian  patience  and  illustrated  by  many 
poetical  a^irations,  this  amiable  and  gifted 
child  slept,  as  she  herself  trusted,  in  the  armi 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  rose  as  we  hope  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Creator,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1838,  aged  fifteen  years  and  stghi 
months.  Her  remains  repose  in  the  grave- 
yard of  the  village  of  Saratoga. 

In  the  selection  we  have  made  of  speci- 
mens of  her  poetry  we  have  been  guided  by 
Mr.  Irving ;  and  though  they  are  all  amongst 
her  earliest  productions,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
of  little  intrmsic  value,  we  do  not  know  that 
we  could  have  done  much  better  for  her  fame : 
— her  later  poems,  most  of  them  being  appa- 
rently uncorrected  and  many  evidently  un- 
finished, have,  in  their  present  state,  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  diffuse  and  tedious,  and  there 
are  few  of  them  perhaps  that  would  repay  the 
reader  for  the  space  they  must  absorb;  but 
we  think  it  right  to  give  one  at  least  of  her 
most  mature  pieces — and  we  shall  select  the 
*  Dedication^  to  the  Spirit  of  her  Sister  Lu^ 
cretiay  of  a  poem,  called  Leonora — the  last 
Margaret  ever  wrote : — 
'  Oh  thou  so  early  lost,  so  long  deplored ! 

Pure  spirit  of  my  sister,  be  thou  near ! 
And  while  I  touch  this  hallowed  harp  of  thine,  ' 
Bend  from  the  skies,  sweet  sister,  bend  and 
hear  ? 
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For  thee  I  pour  this  unaffected  lay ; 

To  thee  these  simple  numhers  all  belong : 
For  though  thine  earthly  form  has  passed  away, 

Thy  memory  still  inspires  my  childish  song. 

Take  then  this  feeble  tribute: — 'tis  thine  own  ' 
Thy  fin^s  sweep  my  trembling  heart-strings 
o  tfr, 

Arouse  to  harmony  each  buried  tone, 
And  bid  its  wakened  music  sleep  no  more! 

Long  has  thy  voice  been  silent,  and  thy  lyre 
Hung  o'er  thy  grave,  in  death's  unbroken  rest ; 

But  when  its  last  sweet  ton^  were  borne  away, 
One  answering  echo  lingered  in  my  breast. 

Oh !  thou  pure  spirit !  if  thou  hoverest  near, 
Accept  these  lines,  unworthy  thouffh  they  be, 

Faint  echoes  from  thy  fount  of  song  divine. 
By  Uiee  inspired,  and  dedicate  to  thee !' 

p.  311. 

These  stanzas,  though  rather  difiuse,  and 
here  and  there  deficient  in  rhyme,  are  tender 
and  elegant ;  and  our  readers  will  have  ob- 
served two  thoughts  which  seem  to  us  not 
only  beautiful  but  original  i  and  on  the  whole, 
we  believe,  we  may  assure  them  that  this  last 
extract  is  a  &vourable  specimen  of  Margaret's 
best  poetry. 

Mrs.  Davidson  seems  to  reproach  herself, 
and  Miss  Sedgwick — who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Margaret  in  the  last  years  of  her 
rapid  transit — adopts  in  some  degree  the  same 
tone — that  the  case  was  not  judiciously  treated. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  example  of 
Lucretia  before  their  eyes,  and  with  their 

2»inion  of  the  causes  of  her  premature  decav, 
e  treatment  of  Margaret  was,  logically  speak- 
ing, inconsistent  and  injudicious :  but  phys- 
icdly  and  really,  we  are  satisfied  that  her 
friends  have  nothing  to  reproach  themselves 
with }  and  that  the  process  pursued  did  not 
accelerate,  and  that  no  treatment  could  have 
averted,  the  catastrophe  of  either  of  the  sisters. 
They  had  run  their  race — in  a  shorter  time 
than  ordinary  persons — but  they  had  run  it. 
These  girls  at  fifteen  and  seventeen  had,  in  the 
juremature  exertion  of  their  intellects  and  the 
unceasing  activity  of  their  pens,  lived  as  long 
as  Miss  Landon  or  Mrs.  Hemans — if  they  had 
lived  longer  they  might  have  outlived  them- 
selves. There  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  nature  condenses,  as  it  were,  its  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  its  physical  bounties  into  a 
limited  space — ^but  premature  bodily  growth 
rapidljTdecays,  and  the  brilliancy  of  many  a 
youthful  genius,  if  not  closed  in  death,  sub- 
sides into  mediocrity  or  even  dullness.  Ge- 
nius is  itself  almost  a  disease,  and  who  can  say 
of  the  three  greatest  geniuses  lately  removed 
from  this  world — Talleyrand,  Scott,  and  Byron 
— whether  the  mortal  ingredient  had  not  un- 


der the  indulgence  of  Providence  subsided  into 
the  club-foot 

Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  have  observed, 
both  of  Lucretia  and  Margaret,  lhat  their  ad- 
vance in  poetry  was  by  no  means  p^opo^ 
tioned  to  their  advance  in  years — their  first 
written  and  dated  verses  are  nearly  as  good 
as  the  last,  and,  even  when  they  are  positive- 
ly  better,  they  appear  inferior  relatively  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. There  is  also,  it  will  be  observed, 
an  almost  undistinguishable  similari^  be- 
tween the  style  of  the  two  sisters,  and  m  the 
individual  pieces  of  each  a  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  same  ideas  and  expressions,  and 
a  too  frequent  approach,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, *  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  very  verge 
of  meaning,'  so  that  they  assume,  when  read 
consecutively,  a  growing  character  of  mono- 
tony,! repetition,  vagueness,  inflation—and 
force  upon  us  the  reluctant  conclusion  that 
they  belong  rather  to  versification  than 
poetry^  and  that  the  writers  were,  by  the 
very  qualities  which  excite  so  much  admiral 
tion,  destined  to  no  higher  flights.  At  five 
and  six  they  were  miracles — at  ten  and  ele- 
ven wonders — but  at  fifteen  and  seventeen 


*  Some  ingenioQB  modems  have  found  reason  to 
suspect  that  Shakspeare  himself,  the  greatest  imagi- 
native genius  that  ever  illustrated  our  sphere,  was 
club-footed :  but  however  such  a  fact  might  strength- 
en the  theory  hinted  at  in  the  text,  we  candidly  own 
that  we  can  see  no  ground  whatsoever  for  the  sos. 
picion. 

t  This  appears  strongest  in  Margaret,  probably 
because  she  came  last  and  had  her  mind  imboed 
with  recollections  of  her  sister,  but  we  do  not  think 
that  she  was  naturally  inferior  to  liuorotia.  There 
is  a  pretty  imitation  of  a  Scotch  song  by  her,  two 
verses  of  which  we  are  tempted  to  copy  as  a  speci- 
men of  her  lighter  style : — 

«  Fair  as  the  simmer  flower. 

Sipped  by  the  bee  ; 
Blithe  as  the  merrie  birds 

Singin'  their  glee ; 
Fresh  as  the  drappin*  dew. 
Pure  as  the  gowan*s  hoe. 
Ever  £ay— ever  true — 
Is  J^annie  to  me. 

Grief  may  bedim  the  while  | 

Joy's  glowing  flame ; 
Sorrow  may  steal  the  smile 

From  its  sweet  home  ; 
But  the  sweet  flow'ret — ^Love — 
Native  of  heaven  above. 
In  the  dark  storm  shall  prove 
Ever  the  same.* 
Perhaps  this  little  piece  has  more  melody  thsn 
meaning :  but  Lucretia  also  had  her  *  Imitation  of 
the  Scotch,*  of  which  we  need  give  but  the  last 
couplet : — 

*  But  Norman  still  lives !  his  Marion  is  found ; 
By  the  adamant  chains  of  bit/the  Hymen  they're 
bound  r 

And  this  is  published  by  Miss  Sedgrwirk  ! 
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their  produetioos  did  not  remarkably  fiurpass 
those  of  num^  a  girl  of  that  age.  Those  who 
begin  early  will  end  early  y  and  if  Lucretia 
and  Mai^et  had  lived  to  bodily  maturity, 
they  would  probably  have  appeared  to  recede 
to  mental  mediocrity. 

We  cannot  better  describe  our  sensations 
in  reading  these  volumes  than  by  Margaret's 
own  criticism  on  Mrs.  Hemans  : — 

'She  was  a  woman  of  deep  feeling,  lively 
fancy,  and  acute  seusibilitiee— but  there  is  one 
thing  I  have  often  remarked:  the  mind  soon 
wearies  in  perusing  many  of  her  pieces  at  once. 
She  expresses  those  sweet  sentiments  so  often, 
and  introdaces  the  same  stream  of  beautiful  ideas 
99  constantlyy  that  they  sometimes  degenerate 
into  monotony.  I  know  no  higher  treat  than  to 
read  a  few  of  her  best  productions,  and  com« 
ment  upon  and  feel  their  beauties ;  but  perusing 
her  volume  is  to  me  like  listening  to  a  strain  of 
sweet  music,  repeated  over  and  over  again  until 
it  becomes  so  familiar  to  the  ear  that  it  loses 
the  charm  of  variety. '—p.  77. 

Thia  is  nearly  our  opinion  of  both  M arga^ 
ret  and  Lucretia ;  and  our  readers  will  ad- 
mire not  only  the  justness  of  the  criticism, 
but  the  clearness  and  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pression. Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  either 
<^  the  volumes  more  remarkable  than  the 
ease  and  purity  of  the  idiom,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  We  have  not  observed  one  pro- 
vincialism; all — ^including  Mrs.  Davidson's 
memoranda — is  genuine  English.  Most  edu- 
cated Americans,  we  know,  speak  and  write 
very  good  English,  but  that  of  this  family  is 
excellent:  it  is  evident  that  their  contem- 
plative and  imitative  intellects  conversed 
much  more  with  English  authors  (Addison 
and  Cowper  being  especial  favourites)  than 
with  their  country  neighbours ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, these  childlren  of  the  Saranac  write  at 
least  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  bom  on  the 
banks  of  Trent  or  Severn. 

On  the  whole  we  think  that  a  useful  moral 
as  well  as  physiological  lesson  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  history  of  these  two  interest- 
ing and  amiable  young  creatures : — that  the 
gifts  of  Providence  are  dispensed  with  a  cer- 
tain equitable  equality — that  early  precocity 
should  inspire  no  con^ence,  and  early  me- 
diocrity create  no  discouragement — that  pre- 
cocity is  itself  rather  a  malady  than  a  merit 
— that  a  premature  exertion  of  talents  is  ge- 
nerally a  fatal  fallacy — and  that  plants  which 
are  forced,  by  natuial  or  accidental  causes,  to 
produce  fruits  in  springy  will  either  ^e  away 
in  the  summer,  or,  at  best,  be  barren  in  the 
autumn. 

We  are  surprised  and  vexed  that  in  an  age 
so  prone  to  book-embellishments,  we  should 
not  have  been  favoured  with  portraits  of  these 
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two  ^  lovely  and  intellectual'  countenances. 
It  would  indicate  a  strange  apathy  if,  after  the 
famt>  of  Lucretia,  that,  at  least,  of  Margaret 
had  not  been  taken. 
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7.  Report  for  184.1  of  the  Cambridge  Cam- 
den Society.    Cambridge,  1841. 

8.  The  Rules  and  Proceedings  of  the  Oxford 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Gothic 
Architecture.    Oxford,  1841. 


*  The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  architecture 
answers  all  the  perfections  required  in  a  fault- 
less and  accomplished  building,  such  as  for  so 
many  ages  were  so  renowned  and  reputed  by 
the  universal  suffrages  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  would  doubtless  have  still  subsisted  and 
made  good  their  claim,  and  what  is  recorded  of 
them,  had  not  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other 
barbarous  nations,  subverted  and  demolished 
them,  together  with  that  glorious  empire  where 
those  stately  and  pompous  monuments  stood ; 
introducing,  in  their  stead,  a  certain  fantastical 
and  licentious  manner  of  building,  which  we 
have  since  called  modem,  or  Gothic  Conf  es- 
tions  of  heavy,  dark,  melancholy,  and  monkish 
piles,  without  any  just  proportion,  use,  or  beau- 
ty, compared  with  the  truly  ancient;  so  as  when 
we  meet  with  the  greatest  industry,  and  expen- 
sive carving,  full  of  fret  and  lamentable  imagery, 
sparing  neither  of  pains  nor  cost,  a  judicious 
spectator  is  rather  distracted,  or  quite  confound- 
ed, than  touched  with  that  admiration  which 
results  from  the  true  and  just  sjrmmetry,  regu- 
lar proportions,  union  and  disposition ;  and  from 
the  great  and  noble  manner  in  which  the  august 
and  glorious  fabrics  of  the  ancients  are  exe- 
cuted.' 
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Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  accomplished 
Evelyn  of  the  merits  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  another  ^authority,  by 
whom  he  is  quoted : — 

'It  was  after  the  irruption  and  swarms  of 
those  truculent  people  from  the  north,  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  from  the  south  and  east,  ovemmninff 
the  civilized  world,  that  wherever  they  fixed 
themselves,  they  soon  began  to  debauch  this 
noble  and  useful  art;  when,  instead  of  those 
beautiful  orders,  so  majestical  and  proper  for 
their  stations,  becoming  variety  and  other  orna- 
mental accessories,  they  set  up  those  slender 
and  misshapen  piUars,  or  rather  bundles  of  staves, 
and  other  incongruous  props,  to  support  incum- 
bent weights  and  ponderous  arched  roofs  with- 
out entablature ;  and  though  not  without  great 
industry,  as  M.  D'Aviler  well  observes,  nor  alto- 
gether naked  of  gaudy  sculpture,  trite  and  busy 
carvings — *tis  such  as  gluts  the  eye  rather  than 
gratifies  and  pleases  it  with  any  reasonable  sat- 
isfaction. For  proof  of  this,  (without  travelling 
far  abroad,)  I  dare  report  myself  to  any  man  of 
judgment  and  that  has  the  least  taste  of  order 
and  ma^ificence:  if,  after  he  has  looked  awhile 
upon  Kin§^  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  at  Westminster, 
eazed  on  its  sharp  angles,  jetties,  narrow  lights, 
lame  statues,  lace,  and  other  cutwork  and  crin- 
kle crankle— and  shall  then  tum  his  eyes  on  the 
Banqueting-house  built  at  Whitehall  by  Inigo 
Jones  after  the  ancient  manner;  or  on  what  his 
Majesty's  surveyor,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  has 
advanced  at  St.  Paul's,  and  consider  what  a  glo- 
rious object  the  cupola,  porticoes,  colonnades, 
and  other  parts  present  to  the  beholder ;  or  com- 

Eare  the  Schools  [t.  e.  the  Divinity  School]  and 
ibrary  at  Oxford  with  the  Theatre  there,  or 
what  ne  has  built  at  Trinity  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge—and since,  all  these  at  Greenwich  and 
other  places — ^by  which  time  our  home-traveller 
will  begin  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  architecture I  say,  let  him  well  con- 
sider, and  compare  them  judicially,  without  imr- 
tiality  and  prejudice,  and  then  pronounce  which 
of  the  two  manners  strikes  the  understanding 
as  weD  as  the  eye  with  the  more  majesty  and 
solemn  greatness,  and  accordingly  determme  to 
whom  the  preference  is  due.  Not,  as  we  have 
said,  that  there  is  not  something  of  solid  and 
oddly  artificial,  too,  after  a  sort;  but  then  the 
universal  and  unreasonable  thickness  of  the 
walls,  clumsy  buttresses,  towers,  sharp-pointed 
arches,  doors  and  other  apertures  without  pro- 
portion, nonsensical  insertions  of  various  mar- 
bles, [tombs  ?]  impertinently  placed  turrets,  and 
pinnacles  thickly  set  with  monkeys  and  chime- 
ras, and  abundance  of  busy  work  and  other  in- 
congruities, dissipate  and  break  the  angles  of  the 
sight,  and  so  confound  that  one  caimot  consider 
it  with  any  steadiness  where  to  begin  or  end ; 
taking  off  from  that  noble  air  and  grandeur 
which  the  ancients  had  so  well  and  judiciously 
established.  But  in  this  sort  have  they  and  their 
followers  ever  since  filled,  not  Europe  alone,  but 
Asia  and  Africa  besides,  with  mountains  of  stone, 
vast  and  gigantic  buildings  indeed,  but  not  wor- 
thy the  name  of  Architecture.'— Lt/c  of  Sir  C. 
Wren.  p.  308. 


These  indeed  are  not  the  words  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  himself;  but  they  occur 
in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  by  his  son,  and 
accurately  enough  represent  the  taste  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  And  we  have  quoted 
them  for  the  purpose  of  marking  strongly  the 
change  which  has  taken  place,  not  only  in 
England  but  in  France  and  Germany,  within 
the  last  few  years,  on  the  subject  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

The  works  before  us  exhibit  an  interest 
and  research  in  this  branch  of  art,  which 
prove  how  strongly  cultivated  minds  may  be 
impressed  with  the  character  and  power  of 
these  *  unreasonable,*  *  clumsy,'  •dispropor- 
tioned,  *  nonsensical,' '  impertinent,'  and  *  in- 
congruous '  buildings  which  a  former  age,  not 
without  its  science  and  its  taste,  deemed '  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  architecture.'  Two 
societies  have  been  recently  established  at 
Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  same  study,  and  the  example  has  been 
followed  in  several  other  places.  The  numer- 
ous churches  which  are  rising  bear  marks  al- 
ready of  a  similar  alteration  of  feeling.  And 
still  more  may  be  found  in  the  restoraticms 
which  have  recently  been  made  both  in  our 
cathedrals  and  in  collegiate  buildings.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  something  better  is  indicated 
by  these  facts  than  a  mere  caprice  of  fancy. 

To  those  who  recognize  in  art  a  higher  be- 
ginning and  end  than  an  idle,  luxurious  in- 
dulgence of  the  eyes,  and  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture indications  of  thought  and  feeling  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature,  this  return  to  the  habits 
of  other  days  is  full  of  meaning  and  interest 
It  proves  at  least  that  we  are  now  capable  of 
discerning  some  element  of  good  in  ages, 
which  for  the  last  two  centuries  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  call  days  of  darkness,  but 
which  were,  to  say  the  least,  the  cradle  of 
many  of  our  noblest  institutions.  And  it  is 
something  to  see  reviving  among  us  that  filial 
feeling  towards  the  years  which  begot  us, 
which  delights  to  own  gratitude  for  the  bene- 
fits received  from  them,  and  to  deal  reverent- 
ly even  with  their  faults,  rather  than  to  in- 
sult them  by  a  perpetual  boast  of  our  own 
superiority.  And  if,  as  assuredly  is  the  feet, 
there  is  the  closest  analogy  between  the  crea- 
tions of  art  and  the  movement  of  higher  in- 
stincts within  us,  we  may  trace  in  this  altered 
taste  in  architecture  an  alteration  in  other 
habits  of  thought,  carrying  men  back  to  asso- 
ciations and  institutions  of  a  higher  kind  than 
those  in  which  we  have  been  living.  Even 
if  it  were  only  the  result  of  an  increased  de- 
mand for  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  of  an 
instinctive  perception  that  the  characteristics 
of  Gothic  architecture  (how  or  why  it  may 
not  be  seen)  are  more  congenial  to  the  reli- 
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g'om  spirit  of  Christianity  than  those  of  the 
recian,  the  fact  would  be  well  worth  no- 
tice. 

We  do  not  say,  however,  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  subject  has  hitherto  been  studied 
\b  perfectly  satis&ctory.  The  theory  of  it 
has  principally  been  confined  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  ori^  of  the  pointed  arch — and 
whatever  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  here, 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Whewell  that  it  does 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  away.  Undoubt- 
edly the  pointed  arch  is  the  most  important 
if  not  the  primary  germ  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. It  is  the  ^  idea,'  or,  if  we  may  use  the 
Platonic  word,  the  'form'  from  which  it 
chiefly  emanated  \  and,  undoubtedly,  it  may 
be  found  lying  before  the  eyes  of  men  in  a 
great  variety  of  objects — in  the  arching  of 
avenues,  the  wattling  of  huts,  the  intersection 
of  circular  arches,  and  the  ribbings  of  a 
groined  roo£  But  it  lay  for  ages  like  every 
other  simple  fact  in  nature,  each  of  which  to 
common  men  means  nothing,  and  to  the  eye 
of  genius  alone  contains  a  multitude  of  ap- 
plications and  deducticHis,  only  brought  out 
when  it  comes  into  contact  with  certain 
others,  and  then  becomes  as  it  were  fecun- 
dated and  productive.  A  philosophical  in- 
quirer into  the  history  of  science  would  in- 
quire not  by  whom  or  at  what  time  an  apple 
was  first  seen  to  drop  to  the  ground,  or  steam 
to  issue  firom  boiling  water,  or  sand  to  melt 
into  glass,  or  hard  bodies  to  produce  corres- 
ponding impressions  upon  soft,  but  under 
what  circumstances  these  simple  facts,  drop- 
ped like  seeds  into  a  suitable  soil,  became  for 
the  first  time  prolific,  and  brought  forth  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  and  the  steam-engine, 
and  the  telescope,  and  the  printing  press.  No 
single  fiict  by  itself  can  produce  results.  It 
is  combination,  seemingly  accidental,  on 
which  all  depends ;  and  this  is  the  proper 
subject  for  examination.  And  thus  the  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  respecting  the  pointed  arch 
is  this : — ^under  what  circumstances  and  from 
what  state  of  feeling  its  appropriateness  to 
answer  certain  purposes,  or  to  represent  cer- 
tain ideas,  began  to  be  felt ;  and  having  once 
been  felt,  led  not  only  to  its  general  adoption, 
but  a  very  considerable  modification  of  other 
features  in  architecture,  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  this  established  type  1 

What  Mr.  Hope  has  said  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  circular  arch  into  Roman  archi- 
tecture may  be  repeated  of  the  pointed. 

*A  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances 
has  made  many  a  man  invent  that  which  he 
bad  not  the  means  to  apply,  nay,  of  which  he 
saw  not  even  the  full  use  and  application.  Many 
1  discovery  has  taken  place  for  the  first  time  at 
a  period  when,  little  wanted,  it  conferred  no 


distinction  on  its  author,  and  no  advantage  on 
others ;  when,  like  a  fire  kindled  without  proper 
fuel  to  feed  the  flame,  it  again  went  out,  or  for 
many  ages  smouldered  in  unperceived  obscurity, 
ere  nresh  wants  and  fresh  means,  fimning  the 
latent  spark,  blew  it  up  into  a  blaze,  when  the 
ffenius  to  which  it  first  was  owing  had  already 
lon^  been  forgotten  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 
And  thus,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  have  fared 
with  the  arch  If  even  by  some  for- 
tuitous meeting  of  materials  in  peculiar  rela- 
tive situations,  the  embryo  of  the  arch  should 
first  have  been  formed  in  independent  Greece, 
it  there  remained  in  a  manner  dormant  and 
sterile ;  it  received  no  development ;  it  became 
not  in  her  edifices  a  marked  feature,  calculated 
by  its  importance  and  resources  to  change  and 
remodify  the  whole  principle  and  fiice  of  her 
architecmre.' — Hope  on  Architecture j  chap.  viL, 
p.  51. 

But  in  the  effort  to  solve  what  Mr.  Whe- 
well also  terms  *  the  frivolous  and  insoluble 
question'  of  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch, 
as  in  searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone, 
many  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made. 
Buildings  have  been  minutely  examined  and 
described,  the  relations  of  their  details  drawn 
out;  and  although  perhaps  too  much  of  the 
arbitrary  and  licentious  has  been  shown  in 
fixing  chronological  dates,  an  historical  out- 
line of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  Gothic  architecture  has  been  traced  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  form  the  groundwork 
of  a  still  deeper  investigation.  For  this  we 
are  deeply  indebted,  among  others,  to  Mr. 
Rickman. 

One  fact  seems  likely  to  meet  soon  with 
general  acqiriescence.  From  the  earliest 
Egyptian  to  the  corrupt  Tudor  Gothic  a 
chain  of  successive  transitions  may  be  ea 
sily  established.  Each  style  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and  was 
not  a  new  and  foreign  importation  from  a  to- 
tally different  soil.  The  Egyptian  passed 
into  the  Grecian,  the  Grecian  into  the  Ro- 
man, the  Roman,  as  Mr.  Hope  ingeniouslv 
traces  it,  into  the  Byzantine,  the  Lombard, 
and  what  is  improperly  termed  the  Norman 
and  the  Saxon :  these  again  slided  gradually 
into  what  is  still  moce  improperly  called 
Gothic  I  and  the  Gothic,  through  the  various 
stages  which  Mr.  Rickman  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  into  the  mixed  and  barbarous 
farrago  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Once  estab- 
lish this  point — and  attention  will  be  turned 
firom  a  vague,  unprofitable  speculation  as  to 
what  singular  coincidence  first  suggested  a 
new  creation  to  the  builder's  eyes,  into  a 
practical  study  of  facts ;  and  those  facts  will 
soon  lead  to  the  principles  which  they  con- 
tain, and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  the 
^cts  are  by  themselves  useless. 

A  second  point,  not  less  important,  is  that 
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an  the  infinite  variety  of  the  Gothic  atyle,  its 
innumerable  parts,  its  apparently  uncon- 
nected but  characteristic  features,  are  linked 
together  by  some  secret  analogy  or  law— just 
as  in  the  animal  creation  a  particular  claw 
will  lead  the  anatomist  to  a  prophetic  antici- 

Sition  of  the  whole  skeleton.  What  Dr. 
oget  has  so  elegantly  described  in  speaking 
of  the  arrangements  of  naiture,  and  what  is 
perhaps  the  general  law  of  intellect  in  all  its 
operations,  may  be  applied  to  the  higheft 
creations  of  art : — 

*  We  hare  seen  that  m  constructing  each  of 
the  divisions  so  established  Nature  appears  to 
have  kept  in  view  a  certain  definite  type,  or 
idod  standard,  to  whieh,  amidst  innumerable 
modifications,  rendered  necessary  by  the  vary- 
ing circumstances  and  different  destinations  of 
each  species,  she  always  shows  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  conform.   It  would  almost  seem  as  if,, 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  each  organised  fa- 
bric, she  had  commenced  by  taking  an  exact 
copy  of  this  primitive  model,  and  in  building  the 
guperstructure  had  allowed  herself  to  depart 
from  the  original  plan  only  for  the  purpose  of 
acconmiodation  to  certain  specific  and  ulterior 
objects,  conformably  with  the  destination  of  that 
particular  race  of  cheated  beings.   Such,  indeed, 
\»  the  hypothetical  principle  which  under  the 
title  of  unity  of  composition  has  been  adopted, 
and  zealously  pursued  in  all  its  consequences,  by 
many  naturalists  of  the  highest  eminence  on  the 
conunent.   The  hypothesis  in  question  is  coun- 
tenanced, in  the  first  place,  bv  the  supposed 
constancy  with  which,  in  all  tne  animals  be- 
longing to  the  same  natural  group,  we  meet 
wiui  the  same  constituent  elements  of  structure 
in  each  respective  system  of  organs,  notwith- 
standing^ the  utmost  diversity  which  may  exist 
in  the  ^rms  of  their  organs,  and  in  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  applied.   Thus  Nature  has  pro- 
vided for  tne  locomotion  of  the  serpent,  not  by 
the  creation  of  new  structures  foreign  to  the 
type  of  the  vertebrata,  but  by  employing  the  ribs 
in  this  new  office ;  and  in  giving  winfs  to  the 
lizard,  she  has  extended  these  same  Denes  to 
serve  as  supports  to  the  superadded  parts.  In 
arming  the  elephant  with  tusks,  she  has  merely 
caused  two  of  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  to  be 
developed  into  these  formidable  weapons ;  and 
in  providing  it  with  an  instrument  of  prehension 
has  only  resorted  to  a  greater  elongation  of  the 
snout.* — Bridgewaier  Treatise. 

To  believe  that,  even  in  the  complicated 
phenomena  of  Gothic  architecture,  all  of 
them  are  developed  from  one  germ  is  the 
first  step  to  discover  that  germ,  and,  by  the 
possession  of  it,  to  enable  ourselves  to  re 
produce  and  create  works  upon  fixed  princi 
pies  of  beauty,  without  risking  the  blimders 
mto  which  those  must  fall  who  imitate,  how- 
ever accurately,  a  model  which  they  do  not 
understand. 

'  In  the  pointed  style,'  says  Mr.  Hope,  *all  the 


later  essential  characteristic  ornaments  flow  so 
ioseanbly  and  gradually  out  of  its  fijrst  elemen- 
tary principles,  as  to  prove,  by  internal  evidence, 
their  origin  from  the  same  indigenous  source. 
The  pillars,  at  first  distinct,  but  close  to  each 
other,  employed  to  support  at  different  heights 
different  arches,  ribs,  and  cross-springers,  shoot- 
ing forth  from  them  towards  different  points, 
suggested  the  idea,  when  for  strength  they  were 
conglomerated  into  one  single  cohermg  mass,  of 
still  giving  to  that  body  the  appearance  of  a  bun- 
dle of  separate  staves  and  stalks,  even  more 
numerous  and  slim  than  before,  each  branching 
out,  or  continued  into  some  one  of  those  arches, 
or  ribs,  or  springers,  also  more  multiplied  and 
sub-divided,  whereby  the   real  additioE  of 
strength  obtained  might  yet  be  combined  with 
greater  apparent  lightness.   The  arches,  and 
ribs,  and  cross-spriogers  themselves  shootiog 
forth  from  the  piUars  to  different  points  for  the 
support  of  the  roof,  and  the  ridge  plates  that 
again  branched  from  these  to  connect  and  to 
steady  them,  gave  the  appearance  of  a  multipli- 
cation of  these  members  more  minute,  more  yar 
riously  diverging,  converging,  and  intersecting 
each  other,  for  the  sake  oif  mere  ornament,  till 
they  grew  into  all  the  richest  and  most  compli- 
cated combinations  of  tracery  and  of  arching 
that  covers  the  walls,  fills  the  windows,  and  the 
Catherine  wheels,  twines  into  screens,  balus- 
trades, and  the  buttresses ;  forms  corbels  and 
canopies;  under  the  name  of  tabernacle  woik 
adoms  the  sur&ce ;  and  under  that  of  fan  work, 
is  woven  round  the  gnnns  of  the  richest  Gothic 
edifices. 

*  The  apertures  of  former  architectural  styles, 
widened  and  multiplied;  the  supports  length- 
ened and  compressed ;  the  vast  masses,  made 
to  hover  in  air  with  but  slight  stays  on  earth, 
by  the  very  principle  of  the  pointed  style,  even 
where  it  appeared  in  its  soborest  and  most  sub- 
dued shape,  suggested  the  idea  of  still  increasing 
the  surprise  produced  by  these  circumstances, 
by  doing  away  with  every  remains  of  solid  wall 
that  could  be  dispensed  with ;  trusting  for  sup 
port  to  the  pillars  alone ;  so  situating  those  pil- 
lars that  their  angles  only  should  face  each  otner 
and  the  spectators,  and  their  sides  should  fly 
away  from  the  eye  in  a  diagonal  line ;  subdivid- 
ing every  surface  that  could  not  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed into  such  a  number  of  parts,  or  perforating 
It  so  variously  and  so  ingeniously  as  to  make  it 
light  as  a  film,  or  transparent  as  a  gauze ;  and 
increasing  to  the  utmost  the  width  of  every  win- 
dow, and  the  height  of  every  vault.  The  num- 
ber of  arches,  all  pointed,  and  the  curious  inter- 
sections of  their  curves  (produced  by  the  groins), 
and  the  complicated  plan  of  Gothic  ^fices, 
suggested  the  idea  of  creating  forms  and  combi- 
nations still  more  varied  and  complex,  by  sub- 
dividing their  sweep  into  trefoils  and  quatrefoils, 
and  other  curious  scollopings ;  by  making  their 
bend,  where  feasible,  in  imitation  pf  the  ogive 
moulding,  after  showing  a  convex,  exhibit  a 
concave  line,  and  after  turning  down,  incline 
upwards,  or  finally,  as  we  see  them  in  some  of 
the  latest  buildings  in  France,  Germany,  and 

Belgium,  from  their  very  base,  curl  up  

Cross  springers  were  even  sent  down  from  their 
highest  apex  ere  they  reached  their  point  of  in- 
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icmBdoQ ;  and  ViaA%  to  re-ai^Nroadi  tht  groani 

IB  drops,  without  an^  direct  support  whiiteveCi 
sospeoded  and  hovering  over  toe  heads  of  the 
living  community,  as  canopies  were  made  to 
surmount  statues  of  saints  in  stone  and  marble. 
Lastly,  the  arches,  and  pediments,  and  gables, 
and  cablets,  and  roofs,  and  spires,  and  pinnacles, 
and  broaches,  everywhere  multiplied,  and  eve- 
rywhere sharpened  to  the  utmost,  fomenting  the 
taste  for  the  meagre,  the  angular,  and  the  brok- 
en, gave  the  idea  of  repeating  these  dis{)ositions 
in  every  ornamental  modification  in  which  they 
were  less  usefbl,  until  every  piece  of  architecture, 
stationary  or  moveable,  nrom  the  eadiedral  to 
the  stall  and  the  footstool,  looked  like  a  bundle 
of  fiiggots,  CK  a  mass  of  condQCtor8.'-"p.  481. 

This  it  a  long  extract ;  and  we  do  not  p«t>- 
|)oae  to  mibecribe  to  all  the  criticism  which 
it  cootaias;  but  it  is  animated  and  pictu- 
resque, and  asserts  strongly  the  aidom  which 
architects  must  study  and  bear  in  mind,  that  in 
any  perfect  woric  or  pure  style,  however 
various  and  dissimilar  the  parts  may  be,  they 
must  be  held  together  and  harmonised  all  of 
them  l^y  some  one  predominating  principle, 
and  that  such  a  principle  does  exist  in  the 
Grothic  as  much  as  in  tne  Grecian. 
What  this  germ  or  fundamental  principle 


had  beoome  good  for  nothine.  The  OotUe  ai« 
chitect  restored  the  reign  of  order,  and  raUif4 
these  vague  elements  in  a  vertical  line.  A  new 
thought,  a  new  idea,  was  infused  into  the  con- 
ception of  such  members^  which  at  once  gave 
them  connection  and  fiixity.  The  previous 
chang^e  from  classical  architecture  had  been  a 
breaking  up  of  the  connection  of  parts,  multi^ 
pUcity  without  fertility,  violation  or  rules  with- 
out  gaining  of  object,  degradation,  barbarism. 
The  change  now  became  one  of  the  formation 
of  connection;  the  establishment  of  arrange- 
ments which  were  fertile  in  beautiful  and  con- 
venient combinations^  reformation,  selection  of 

the  good,  rejection  of  the  mere  customary  

Some  master-spirit  seized  the  principle  which 
reduced  all  the  broken  and  discordant  elesaents 
to  harmony.  It  was  perceived  that,  b^  treating 
the  pier  and  the  arch  as  a  collection  of'^ members 
of  the  same  kind,  by  substituting  fine  bundles  of 
moulding  for  the  ed^es  of  a  perforation  in  a 
wall,  by  carrjring  leadmg  lines  from  the  floor  to 
the  vamt,  and  by  anangmff  all  the  smaller  por- 
tions with  reference  to  me  symmetry  of  the 
compartment  thus  produced^by  rejecting  or 
subordinating  all  horizontal  entablature,  square 
abacuses,  flat  tops  of  arches,  rectangular  sunaces 
— there  was  produced  a  consistent  whole.  It 
was  seen  that  the  system  thus  formed  presented 
a  harmony  in  its  lines  and  divisions  to  the  inter- 
_  _  nal  spectator ;  was  capable  of  being  formed  into 
of  these  two  styles  respectively  was,  has  been  the  boldest  and  loftiest  towers ;  was  susceptible 
suggested  by  Mr.  Uopei  and  many  other  of  almost  inexhaustible  modhication,  without 


writers.  But  no  one  has  placed  it  forward 
so  proniinently  as  Mr.  Whewell.  Horizon- 
tahsm,  if  the  expression  mfty  be  used,  is  the 
characteristic  of  Grecian ;  verticalism  of  the 
Gothic.  Although  the  fiill  application  of 
these  principles  has  not  yet  been  traced  out, 
we  may  ccmsider  them  to  be  now  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained,  and  generally  recognized. 
This  is  the  third  great  step  wliich  h^  been 
made  towards  a  just  appreciation  and  revival 
of  true  architecture : — 

•  A  leading  circumstance,'  says  Dr.  WheweD, 
•  in  the  formation  of  the  Gothic  style,  is  the  in- 
troduction of  vertical  arrangements  and  lines 
of  references  in  the  place  of  the  horizontal  mem- 
bers, which  predominate  in  Grecian  and  Roman 
architecture.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  gen- 
eral and  most  exact  view  which  we  can  take 
of  the  change ;  and  this  view  will  be  found  to 
include  several  subordinate  principles,  which 
have  been  noticed  by  various  writers.' — p,  215. 

And  after  suggesting  some  of  the  corrup- 
tions and  disorders  introduced  into  the  Greek 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  circular  arch  in  the 
Roman  style,  he  proceeds  in  a  very  inte- 
resting and  philosophical  manner : — 

'Persons  were  wanted  in  order  to  give  a  new 
principle  of  unity  to  that  which  bad  lost  the  old 
one.  The  ornaments,  openings,  windows,  pil- 
lars, which  had  formerly  been  governed  by  the 
most  impemtive  rules  of  horizontal  arrangement, 
had  been  disbanded,  or  at  least  their  discipline 


any  violence  to  its  constituent  members,  and  of 
almost  unbounded  decoration,  without  obscuring 
its  characteristic  features ;  and  thus  possessed  a 
principle  of  vitality  and  unity  which  made  it  a 
style  of  architecture,  as  its  utility  and  conveni- 
ence made  it  a  mode  of  building.'*-  WhewtU^ 
p.  222. 

In  this  passage,  we  believe,  lies  the  clue  to 
the  whole  mystery  of  Gothic  architecture. 
For  a  mystery  it  is  and  has  been ;  and  the 
lovers  of  true  and  elevated  art  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  restoration  of  that  union  be- 
tween a  deep  philosophy  and  creations  of 
taste,  without  which  the  former  must  be  un- 
intelligible to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  and 
the  latter  must  degenerate  into  barbarism 
and  falsity. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  three  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  adverted  to,  there 
seems  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  a  chance 
of  our  restoring  architecture  to  the  position 
which  it  once  occupied,  and  recovering — not 
from  tradition,  which  has  perished,  but  by 
the  same  means  of  philosophical  analysis 
which  first  developed  scientifically  the  Goth- 
ic style,  that  knowledge  of  its  capacities,  ap- 
plications, and  resources,  which  was  possessed 
by  the  craft  of  freemasons,  but  has  so  long 
been  lost.  Of  this  remarkable  institution  Mr. 
Hope  has  given  a  most  interesting  account, 
^which  we  wish  we  had  space  to  extract 
(chap.  xxi.).  But  it  deserves  to  be  studied 
and  illustrated  ;  and  however  difficult  it  is  to 
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aicertain  such  points  of  history,  the  view 
which  he  has  given  is  not  only  consistent 
with  acknowledged  facts,  but  explains  some 
of  the  most  perplexing  phenomena  in  the 
development  of  Gothic  architecture'  such 
as  the  regularity  of  its  transitions ;  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  each  new  modification 
spread  into  distant  countries  ;  the  permanent 
analogies  visible  in  it,  which  enable  the  archi- 
tect to  construct  from  it  almost  a  science  of 
comparative  anatomy  \  the  depth  of  mecha- 
nical skill  and  purity  of  taste  displayed  in  its 
arran&;ement  \  its  connection  with  religion  ,* 
and  the  sudden  C(»Tuption  which  penetrated 
into  all  its  parts  as  soon  as  the  masonic  insti- 
tution was  practically  destroyed. 

Our  present  object,  however,  is  to  suggest 
to  those  who  can  devote  time  and  labour  to 
the  work,  a  still  further  prosecution  of  the 
question  which  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Whewell 
have  here  proposed,  and  to  trace  not  only  the 
^dual  introduction  of  the  vertical  principle 
mto  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  but 
its  subsequent  expansion,  through  all  its  de- 
tails, into  a  pure  and  perfect  style. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  take  one  promi- 
nent feature,  such  as  the  pointed  arch,  and  to 
denominate  any  building  where  it  occurs 
Gothic,  or  by  what  other  name  we  choose  to 
distinguish  that  style.  A  style  is  a  system  of 
parts,  which,  however  varied  and  multiplied, 
yet  repeat  and  continue  in  all  some  one  pri- 
mary type  and  impression,  and  of  which  the 
beauty  and  harmony  consist  in  their  recon- 
ciling unity  with  diversity.  And  if  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  tend  to  encourage  this 
inquiry,  they  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 

One  primary  rule,  then,  for  all  architecture 
Mr.  Pugin  in  his  lectures  has  treated  at  some 
length  in  its  application  to  Gothic,  but  with- 
out exhausting  the  subject.  For  instance,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  archi- 
tecture as  an  art  is  primarily  utility — it  is  to 
procure  shelter.  If  no  shelter  were  required, 
there  would  be  no  houses  and  no  temples. 
Ornament,  indeed,  and  beauty  it  both  admits 
and  may  require  ;  but  the  ornament  must  be 
subservient  to  utility,  or  a  law  of  reason  is 
violated,  and  with  a  sacrifice  of  truth  there 
must  also  be  a  sacrifice  of  real  beauty.  We 
should  thus  have  none  of  those  amazing  ex- 
hibitions which  Mr.  Pugin's  amusing  sketch- 
es, scarcely  caricatures,  have  offered  us ;  no 
castles  with  French  windows  down  to  the 
ground  ;  no  battlemented  walls  without  space 
for  soldiers  to  stand  behind  them  ;  no  towers 
without  objects  to  defend,  or  stairs  to  mount 
to  the  top ;  no  pinnacles  where  they  load 
and  break  down  a  wall  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing a  buttress  ;  no  great  abbey-window,  where 
light  is  not  required  \  and  no  church  turret 


where  tiiere  are  no  bells  to  ring.   Ifere  or- 
nament can  never  please  permanently,  be- 
cause pleasure  by  itself  cannot  be  a  primary 
object  with  a  sensible  man  either  to  give  or 
to  receive.    A  wrong  intention  in  this  point 
mars  the  character  of  the  whole.    The  mo- 
ment an  artist  can  give  no  other  account  of 
any  part  of  his  work  than  that  it  is  planned 
to  please,  he  departs  fh>m  his  high  function, 
as  associated  with  philosophers  and  the 
church,  in  the  education  and  improvement  of 
man,  and  becomes  a  mere  pander  to  their 
enjoyment.    On  the  other  hand,  in  subordi- 
nation to  and  furtherance  of  a  higher  object, 
the  artist  rightly  endeavours  to  please ;  even 
as  in  the  necessity  of  sustaining  life,  nature 
has  annexed  a  pleasure  to  the  partaking  of 
food,  though  to  eat  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure 
is  sensual  and  degrading.    In  architecture^ 
therefore,  whatever  is  necessary  or  useful 
may  also  be  embellished  ;  but  the  embellish- 
ment must  not  be  such  as  to  detract  from 
the  use,  nor  even  from  the  appearance  of 
use.    And  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
usefulness  has  a  wide  signification.    In  build- 
ing it  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  parts 
which  hold  together  the  structure  \  but  that 
which  impresses  the  feelings  properly,  which 
excites  right  and  fit  emotions,  which  assists 
in  conveying  true  ideas,  which  exhibits  good 
dispositions  in  tiie  artist, — all  this  is  useful, — 
and  a  necessary  part  of  the  utility  of  a  build- 
ing ;  because  the  fancy  and  the  feeling  are 
necessary  parts  of  man's  nature,  and  must  be 
acted  upon  in  connection  with  his  intellect 
and  his  body.    Four  bare  walls  and  a  thatched 
Tooi  fill  up  the  utility  of  a  church,  if  it  be  a 
place  of  meeting  solely  for  beings  composed 
of  bodies :  but  men  have  also  minds ;  and 
these  walls  and  this  roof  should  therefore  be 
shaped  and  coloured  into  forms,  which  may 
symbolise  great  truths,  which  may  awe, 
soothe,  quiet,  or  strengthen  the  feelings  of 
religion;  which  may  exhibit  their  fellow 
men  by  whom  such  buildings  were  raised,  as 
themselves,  in  the  attitude  of  devotion,  and 
as  devoting  their  means  and  their  labours, 
even  lavishly,  to  the  service  of  Him  from 
whom  they  derived  their  all.    Everything  (rf 
this  kind  comes  within  the  compass  of  strict 
utility,  because  it  is  useful  thus  to  affect  the 
mind.    And  yet  this  utility  will  be  destroyed 
the  moment  the  production  of  feeling  or  the 
stimulation  of  the  fancy  is  made  an  ultimate 
end ;  because  neither  feeling  nor  &ncy  are 
good  in  themselves,  nor  to  be  encouraged, 
except  in  reference  to  a  higher  end  of  truth. 
Thus  vastness  is  an  element  of  the  sublime, 
and  the  sublime  is  an  element  of  religion ; 
and  in  our  cathedrals,  which  were  built  not 
only  as  the  type  and  expression  of  the  whole 
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body  of  Christians  in  the  diocese,  but  as  the 
place  where,  on  great  festivals,  they  might  all 
resort,  vastness  is  appropriate,  and  produces 
its  effect  on  the  feeling  without  the  sense  of 
incongruity.  But  to  build  a  cathedral  for  a 
anally-populated  parish  would  be  idle.  It 
would  be  an  attempt  to  excite  feeling  without 
a  groundwork  of  truth.  So  also  a  profusion 
of  real  tracery  is  useful,  as  expressing  the 
elaborateness  and  care  with  which  eveiy 
work  of  religion  was  by  our  ancestors  of  old, 
and  ^ould  be  by  us  now,  finished  in  all  its 
minutisB  and  details ;  but  the  moment  the 
ornamental  parts  are  either  not  intrinsically 
subservient  to  some  high  purpose,  or  are  un- 
real, tawdry,  mock,  or  cheap,  they  become 
positive  blemishes.  Composition  tracery, 
plaster^  ceilings,  imitation  stone- work,  all 
those  inventions  in  which  modem  days  so 
much  delight,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to 
disguise  real  poverty,  and  to  affect  a  false 
wealth,  are  unworthy  of  any  artist  building 
for  a  great  and  true  purpose,  but  most  un- 
worthy of  one  who  is  engaged  in  a  work  of 
religion.  In  religion  it  becomes  hypocrisy, 
and  shames  the  builder  by  the  confession  that 
he  knows  what  should  be  done,  but  vnll  not 
make  the  sacrifice  to  do  it. 

There  is  also  a  peculiar  feature  in  archi- 
tecture which  distinguishes  it  from  the  art  of 
dren,  and  indeed  fh>m  most  other  imitative 
arts.    It  is  essentially  a  social  art.  Dress 
regards  the  man  as  an  individual;  but  a 
hoase,  olxog,  represents  him  at  least  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family.    In  the  very  lowest  form  it 
is  domestic.    The  moment  it  is  confined  to 
the  individual,  as  in  the  cell  of  a  hermit,  it 
ceases  to  be  more  than  an  enlarged  suit  of 
clothes — a  cloak  or  coat — often  in  rags,  and 
shapeless,  and  dirty,  differing  only  from  man's 
ordinary  dress  in  being  fixed  to  one  spot 
Thus  a  private  house  represents  a  family ;  a 
church  represents  a  Christian  assembly ;  and 
a  guildhall  a  muuicipal  corporation;  and  a 
castle  a  little  army ;  and  a  palace  a  monar- 
chical state.  Society,  in  all  its  forms,  is  typi- 
fied and  represented  by  building  ;~and  it  is 
because  we  have  lost  sight  of  this  fact  that 
men  now  propose  to  build  palaces  in  the 
shape  of  cathedrals  ,*  lodges  to  private-houses 
in  the  form  of  Grecian  temples ;  churches 
like  the  halls  of  justice;  merchants'  villas 
like  feudal  castles;  family  mansions  in  the 
form  of  colleges ;  and  colleges  on  the  plan  of 
family  mansions.   Each  builder  thinks  only 
of  his  own  whim  or  fancy,  or  character,  and 
builds  as  an  individual ;  whereas,  if  he  were 
an  individual  only,  he  would  scarcely  think 
of  building  at  all. 

Again,  society  is  not  merely  the  association 
of  one  generation,  but  of  many — nay,  of  all 


successive  generations.  And,  therefore,  the 
buildings  which  represent  it  should  represent 
it  in  a  permanent  form.  When  the  booths 
in  which  plays  were  acted  were  first  ex- 
changed for  wooden  theatres,  and  wooden 
theatres  afterwards  were  abandoned  for  solid 
masonry,  at  the  public  expense,  a  great  moral 
revolution  was  indicated.  It  told  that  a 
whole  nation,  instead  of  being  content  with 
throwing  itself  into  the  form  of  recreation  for 
a  few  hours  at  certain  intervals,  had  taken 
that  shape  permanently,  and  intended  to 
transmit  it  to  their  posterity.  And  when 
the  solid  fabrics  which  our  ancestors  raised 
for  their  families  were  abandoaed  for  brick 
and  lath,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  it  told  us  that 
men  no  longer  thought  of  handing  down  their 
family  name  and  house  as  a  permanent  heri- 
tage. And  when  the  rich  ornaments  of  our 
churches  ceased  to  be  carved  out  of  stone, 
and  were  imitated  in  wood,  and  paint,  and 
composition,  there  may  be  traced  at  the  same 
time  a  falling  off*  in  that  sense  of  security, 
and  solidity,  and  eternity,  with  which  the 
church  and  the  truths  belonging  to  it  were 
invested  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  knew  no 
higher  duty  than  to  transmit  them  unimpair- 
ed to  posterity,  and  to  this  sacrificed  their  all, 
with  the  certainty  that,  through  whatever 
changes  of  outward  things,  the  church  itself 
would  never  be  allowed  to  perish. 

These  principles  are  not  mere  abstractions, 
but  the  neglect  of  them  practically  destroys 
the  effect  of  our  best  woiks  in  architecture. 
They  are  the  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  and 
uneasiness,  with  which  not  only  thoughtful 
men  but  even  ignorant  spectators  regard 
many  buildings  which  to  the  mere  eye  may 
be  almost  faultless.  For  there  is  an  instinct- 
ive sense  of  propriety  and  reality  in  every 
mind.  And  it  is  not  true,  as  a  great  authori- 
ty has  said,  that  in  art  we  are  satisfied  with 
contemplating  the  work  without  thinking  of 
the  artist.  On  the  contrary,  the  artist  him- 
self is  one  great  object  in  the  work.  It  is  as 
embodying  the  energies  and  excellences  of 
the  human  mind,  as  exhibiting  the  efforts  of 
genius,  as  symbolizing  high  feeling,  that  we 
most  value  the  creations  of  art.  Without 
design,  the  representations  of  art  are  merely 
fantastical ;  and  without  the  thought  of  a  de- 
signer acting  upon  fixed  principles,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  high  standard  of  goodness 
and  truth,  half  the  charm  of  design  is  lost 

But  we  must  not  be  led  farther  from  the 
immediate  object  before  us,  which  is  to  fol- 
low out  the  line  opened  by  Mr.  Hope  and 
Mr.  Whs  well,  and- suggest  some  extension  of 
their  observations.  It  is  evident,  at  the  first 
glance,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  character  in 
the  Gothic,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
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Egyptian,  Moonib,  6r«ek,  and  Ghineie  stylet 

of  architecture )  that  this  character  is  not 
confined  to  the  pointed  arch,  for  the  foliage 
(rf*  a  Greek  capital,  (x  the  fluting  of  a  Doric 

Eillar,  would  be  as  inappropriate  to  a  Gothic 
uilding  as  a  circular  arch.  No  style  is  so 
remarkable  as  the  Gothic  for  the  multiplicity 
its  details  and  parts,  and  for  tiie  variety  oi 
its  characteristic  features.  Vastness,  infinity, 
mystery,  richness,  lightness,  solidity,  gloom, 
intricacy,  irregularity,  elevation — are  all 
characteristics  of  the  Gothic  ;  and  these  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  a  number  of  details, 
mouldings,  columns,  arches,  windows,  tra- 
cery, groining  of  roofs,  cwbels,  canopies,  and 
niches,  grotesque  carvings,  painted  glass,  pin- 
nacles, turrets,  and  spires,  with  accessories  of 
various  kinds.  Now  both  these  character- 
istic expressions,  and  these  forms  by  which 
the  expi^ion  is  produced,  differ  much  one 
with  the  other.  There  is,  for  instance,  no 
obvious  analogy  between  a  pointed  arch  and 
a  clustered  column — between  a  Gothic  capi- 
tal and  a  groined  roof — ^nor  between  a  battle- 
mented  tower  and  painted  glass;  and  yet 
every  one  will  acknowledge  that  each  of  these 
are  appropriate  to  a  Gothic  building,  and  in- 
appropriate to  a  Grecian.  •  A  great  architect, 
it  is  said,  did  indeed  once  propose  to  put  a 
Grecian  portico  before  the  front  of  old  St. 
Paul's,  and  to  erect  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  in 
the  centre  of  Westminster  Abbey — both 
projects,  happily  for  the  incredulous,  being 
still,  we  believe,  upon  record.  But,  under 
the  auspices  of  our  new  architectural  socie- 
ties, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  even  a  village 
churchwarden  could  now  be  found  to  perpe- 
trate such  enormities.  And  when  it  is  asked 
why  are  they  enormities  1  this  is  the  very 
question  which  we  propose  to  ask  ourselves. 
What  is  there  in  common  between  all  these 
various  portions  of  certain  buildings,  which 
renders  their  construction  productive  of  uni- 
ty, barmony,  and  beauty  1  If  this  is  disco- 
vered, we  shall  have  ascertained  the  true 
principle  of  Gothic  architecture ;  and,  having 
ascertained  this,  we  shall  possess  a  true  touch- 
stone, by  which  to  try  and  criticise  it  in  all 
its  various  periods  and  combinations. 

Now  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  effects  of  architecture  must  depend  on 
the  combination  of  figures.  Colouring,  in- 
deed, is  important;  but  it  is  so  chiefly  as 
bringing  out  figures.  Perhaps  in  itself  it 
should  never  be  made  an  object  of  direct  con- 
sciousness, either  in  building  or  any  art.  It 
should  be  felt  without  being  perceived. 
Nothing  can  be  more  gorgeous  in  reality  than 
the  colouring  of  nature :  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky  and  the  sea,  the  rich  dyes  of  foliage,  and 
even  of  «oil,  particularly  when  lighted  up  at 


sunset  And  yet  diese  are  so  harmonised 
and  arranged  that  they  rarely  strike,  &ough 
they  always  oleaee.  Colouring,  in  ^ct,  is  a 
mere  sensual  quality ;  it  involves,  compara- 
tively, little  or  no  perception  of  relation,  and 
therefcnre  little  exercise  cf  thought,  and  ad- 
dresses itself  exclusiv^y  to  produce  feeling. 
It  should  th^efore  be  always  made  subordi- 
nate to  figures,  as  figures  should  be  subor- 
dinate to  expression. 

But,  secondly,  configuratiiHi  being  the 
principal  bunness  of  architecture,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  figures  themselves,  however  vari- 
ous, must  be  resolvable  into  lines ;  and 
these  elementary  lines  will  perhaps  supply 
us  with  a  key  to  the  different  styles  archi- 
tecture. They  may  then  be  reduced  into 
five;  two  curves,  one  of  them  convex^, 
and  the  other  concave  \j]  and  three 
straight ;  one  of  them  hcnizontal  — ,  the 
other  perpendicular  |  ,  and  the  third  ob- 
lique /.  No  other  simple  elementary  line 
can  be  found  beyond  these ;  and  the  theory 
which  we  wish  to  suggest  is,  that  in  each  of 
these  is  to  be  found  the  germ  of  a  peculiar 
style.  Five  styles  may  be  enumerated  as 
remarkably  distinguished  fi*om  each  other  in 
their  characteristic  forms — the  Saracenic, 
'the  Chinese,  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and 
the  so-called  Gothic.  There  is  none  perhaps 
which  is  not  a  corruption  or  a  combination 
of  some  one  or  more  of  these;  and  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  peculiar  circumstances 
in  the  history  and  association  of  each  people 
and  period,  m  which  these  styles  were  intro- 
duced, had  directed  attention  severally  to 
particular  lines,  as  symbolical  of  certain 
ideas,  or  as  the  natural  expression  of  certain 
feelings,  or  incidentally  from  mere  utility ; 
and  again,  that  other  peculiar  circumstances 
had  led  to  the  connection  with  them  of  cer- 
tain figures,  so  that  it  should  be  natural  for 
each  of  them  severally  to  spring  out,  and 
develope  themselves  in  certain  forms  rather 
than  in  others,  just  as  the  same  simple  fad 
in  natural  science  will,  according  to  acci- 
dental association,  run  out  in  one  mind  into 
one  train  of  thought,  and  in  another  mind 
into  another — we  may  then  have  gained  some 
step  towards  the  formation  of  a  true  philo- 
sophical theory — truej  because  profound,  and 
profound  because  true — in  the  science  and 
the  taste  of  architecture. 

To  enter  into  the  whole  field  of  this  in- 
quiry is  beyond  our  limits  at  present :  but  il 
any  one  will  turn  to  drawings  of  Chinese 
buildings,  he  will  recognize  at  (Mice,  and  in 
the  roof  as  the  most  prominent  part,  which, 
as  involving  the  utility  of  the  edifice,  is  the 
most  important,  and  therefore  gives  the 
character  to  the  rest,  the  constant  recurrence 
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of  one  of  these  Imes,  which  is  found  rarely 
in  any  other  style,  namely,  the  concave  . 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  slightness  of  our 
acquaintance  with  Chinese  habits  of  thought 
and  history,  and  still  more  our  ignorance  of 
those  secret  roysterloas  analogies,  which 
make  lines,  and  figures,  and  movements,  and 
colour,  and  material  objects  generally,  real 
and  designed  representatives  of  moral  and 
intellectual  impressions,  would  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  their  adoption  of  this 
elementary  line.  But  the  fact  is  unques- 
tioned. Mr.  Hope,  indeed,  with  much  pro- 
bability, traces  it  to  a  rigid  imitation  of  the 
Tartar  tent 

'  From  this  universal  propensity  to  retrace,  in 
the  latter  method  of  coastruction,  the  forms  of 
the  earlier  materials,  we  shall  see  that  of  the 
Chinese  still  resemble,  in  all  its  parts,  those  of 
the  tent,  its  original  type.  In  the  wooden  pil- 
lars, destitute  of  marked  bases  and  capitals, 
which  support  the  ceilings  in  such  numbers,  we 
tfee  the  poles:  in  the  roofs,  which  from  these 
pillars  project  so  far,  convex  (which  externally 
gives  the  concave)  alike  in  their  spine,  their 
sides,  and  ribs,  the  awning  of  hides,  or  pliant 
stuffs,  spread  over  ropes  and  bamboos;  in  the 
curling  spikes  that  fiinse  their  eaves,  the  hooks 
and  ^teninp^ ;  in  the  Town  ess  and  spread,  and 
clustering  of  the  different  parts,  the  whole  form, 
and  appearance,  and  character  belonging  to  the 
residences  of  the  herdsmen,  their  ancestors. 
Chinese  houses  seem  to  cling  to  posts  which, 
when  planted  in  the  ground,  have  struck  out 
and  become  fixed.  The  palaces  only  look  like 
a  number  of  collected  awning,  and  the  very 
pagodas  or  towers  in  their  loftiness  are  nothing 
more  than  a  number  of  tents,  piled  on  the  top 
instead  of  standing  by  the  side  of  each  other. 
The  ag^egate  dwellings,  from  the  smallest  vil- 
lage  to  imperial  Pekin  itself,  in  their  distribution, 
resemble  nothing  but  a  camp ;  and  when  Lord 
Macartney,  after  cTX)6sing  the  whole  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  from  south  to  north— from 
CaatoQ  to  the  great  wall,  its  farthest  length — 
was,  cMi  the  boraers  of  Tariary,  received  by  the 
einperor  in  a  real  tent,  he  scarcely  perceived  any 
difierence  to  exist  between  it  and  the  millions 
of  tributary  buildings  he  had  viewed.' — p.  24 

And  there  is  something  not  a  little  inter- 
esting in  the  theory  which  would  thus  trace 
in  Chinese  architecture  the  same  rigid  unde- 
Tiating  adherence  to  ancient  notions,  on 
which  the  stability  of  their  empire  is  evident- 
ly made  to  rest. 

If  the  reader  will  now  turn  to  the  Moorish 
style,  he  will  find  (and  for  the  same  reason,  in 
the  same  part  of  the  building)  that  the  cbnvex 

is  here  eqtrally  predominant.  A  Turkish 
mosque  is  a  little  forest  of  domes — the  mina 
rets  swell,  out  into  bulbs,  the  arches  bend 
into  horseshoes;  and  though,  among  the 
Arabs,  as  among  the  Christians,  the  introduc 
tion  df  the  angle  into  the  curve  of  the  arch 
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was  suggested,  and  almost  forced  on  them,  it 
never  seems  to  have  taken  root,  as  it  were,  or 
to  have  developed  itself  in  those  remarkable 
results,  which  ended  in  the  production  of  a 
pure  Gothic  architecture.  Something  wa» 
wanting  in  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
to  render  it  equally  productive.  Whether 
the  taste  for  the  concave  line  among  the  Sm^ 
cens  flowed  from  a  barbarous  imitation  of  a 
corrupted  Romanesque,  or  was  associated 
with  any  astronomical  notions— which  is  not 
improbable — ^we  will  not  stop  to  inquire. 
Moorish  architecture,  like  Chinese,  though 
sufficiently  characteristic,  has  never  become 
systematised.  Its  primary  line  is  one  which 
is  evidently  incapable  of  producing  variety, 
or  throwing  itself  out  into  general  combina- 
tions. And  we  may  turn  therefore  to  the 
three  other  styles  in  which  the  theory  here 
suggested  is  more  strikingly  illustrated. 

Of  the  three  straight  Imes^the  horizontal, 
the  perpendicular,  and  the  oblique-— the  las 
is  the  one,  which  was  evidently  the  germ  of 
the  Egyptian ;  and  we  know  enough  of  their 
institutions  and  associations  to  account  not 
only  for  the  selection  of  it,  but  for  its  run- 
ning  out  into  the  peculiar  figure  of  Egyp- 
tian architecture.  This  figure,  if  our  reader 
will  turn  to  any  work  which  represents 
Egyptian  buildmgs,  he  will  see  to  be  that  ot 

a  tnmcated  cone  or  triangle  He  will 

trace  it  in  the  shape  of  the  fagades  of  the 
temple,  in  the  doorways,  in  the  form  of  the 
columns,  and  the  intercolumniations  themr 
selves,  in  the  pyramids,  the  obelisks,  the 
sphinxes— everything,  in  fact,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly Egyptian.  It  will  meet  him  at  every 
turn.  Here  again  is  the  fact  which  will  not 
be  disputed,  however  we  may  differ  as  to  its 
explanation ;  and  the  question  before  us  i% 
what  is  the  connection  between  this  confes* 
sedly  Egyptian  figure  and  the  oblique  line^ 
which  is  assumed  to  be  the  element  of  all 
Egyptian  architecture  1 

To  prove  this  connection,  it  must  be  shown 
that  there  was  something  in  the  predomiAant 
circumstances  of  Egrotian  art,  employed  as 
it  chiefly  was  upon  religious  buildings,  which 
led  first  to  the  employment  in  them  of  the 
oblique  line  chiefly ;  and  then  fi-om  it  to  the 
natural  suggestion  of  the  figure  of  a  tnmcated 
cone ;  and  this  is  not  difficult.  The  whole 
history  of  Egypt  m  its  art,  as  well  as  in  its 
politics  and  religion,  exhibits  one  primary 
idea  impressed  on  every  part,  the  idea  of  un- 
limited but  unvarying  precession.  It  ex- 
hibits society  under  the  presence  of  an  enor- 
mous hierarchical  power,  which  was  not  al* 
lowed  to  run  into  abuse,  and  destroy  itself  by 
its  own  excesses,  but  maintained  a  firm  mas^ 
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teiy  and  direction  over  the  minds  of  the 
whole  nation ;  knowing  no  other  object  than 
to  preserve  its  power  unincreased  or  undi- 
minished ;  content  to  hand  down  its  treasures 
of  hereditary  knowledge  without  thinking  of 
additions  to  it ;  employing  art  to  overawe  the 
imagination  i  leading  on  generation  after  gen- 
tration  in  a  monotonous,  undeviating  proces- 
sion of  castes  and  families  i  guarding  them 
on  each  side  by  gigantic  institutions,  con- 
solidated by  time  and  by  religion ;  and  bring- 
ing them  up  with  an  oppressive  vigilance 
over  thought,  word,  and  action,  in  a  slow  ap- 
proach to  the  awful  portals  of  a  mysterious 
eternity,  beyond  which  little  was  unveiled, 
except  to  the  priesthood  themselves.  Even 
art — sculpture,  and  painting,  and  music,  and 
medicine,  were,  we  know,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians subject  to  a  most  rigid  supenntendence, 
which  prohibited  all  variation.  And  this 
peculiar  cast  of  thought,  derived  as  it  was 
from  their  political  and  relkious  system,  and 
emblematical  of  it,  exhibited  itself  m  their  re- 
ligious worship,  as  we  know  to  be  the  fact, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  processions.  Proces- 
sions are  the  natural  expression  of  a  dominant 
power. 

But  processions  move  on  in  a  line ;  and 
the  line  constantly  presented  to  the  eye  of 
Egyptian  art,  when  employed  in  architecture, 
and  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  people  when  en- 
gaged in  devotion,  was  the  oblique,  or  fore- 
shortened and  projected  line,  such  as  is 
presented  to  every  one  who  is  advancing  from 
one  point  to  itnother  straight  before  him. 
And  this  line  suggested  an  avenue,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  approach  to  Egyptian  temples 
was  made  through  avenues  of  obelisks  and 
sphinxes,  forming  in  fact  the  real  temple  for 
the  people,  as  the  mysterious  halls  within  the 
portals  of  the  building,  to  which  they  led, 
were  reserved  for  the  priests  and  the  initiated. 
But  this  avenue  gives  us  the  figure.  As  the 
oblique  is  the  Egyptian  line,  what  would  be 
die  Egyptian  figure  suggested  by  it,  but  the 
truncated  triangle  formed  according  to  the 
laws  of  perspective,  by  the  two  lateral  lines 
of  an  avenue,  converging  not  to  a  point  but  to 

the  front  of  a  portico  and  harmoniz- 

ing completely  with  ideas  of  grandeur, 
solidity,  and  immutability.  And  such  being 
the  primary  figure,  it  was  repeated  on  every 
part,  in  order  to  preserve  unity  and  harmony 
—unity  and  harmony  being  rendered  perfectly 
compatible  with  great  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  detail,  provided  each  variation  be  only  a 
repetition,  however  modified,  of  the  one 
primary  type  or  figfure. 

We  cannot  dwell  more  on  this  point ;  but 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  notice 


of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  peculiarities  in  a 
consistent  style  of  architecture  depend  on  its 
adoption  of  some  peculiar  figure,  on  which  it 
works  as  a  base;  that  this  figure  was  gene- 
rated or  suggested  by  some  peculiar  elemen- 
tary line;  and  that  the  adoption  of  this  line 
depended  on  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
habits  of  thought  in  the  age  in  which  the 
style  originated. 

In  turning  to  the  Grecian  architecture,  the 
type  of  it  is  evidently  to  be  found  in  a  difierent 
line,  the  horizontal—:  and  it  must  bo 
traced  in  a  similar  way.  Let  the  reader  turn 
to  prints  of  the  Grecian  temples,  even  as  late 
as  the  Parthenon,  and  he  will  find,  as  he 
might  naturally  expect  among  a  people  whose 
art,  and  wisdom,  and  theology  came  originally 
from  Egypt,  vestiges  of  the  Egyptian  type 
still  distinguishable  in  the  shape  of  the  Doric 
columns,  the  figure  of  the  door- ways,  and 
even  in  the  form  of  the  facades.  Even  the 
Parthenon  does  not  present  a  parallelogram, 
but  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid  or  truncated 
triangle,  though  the  transition  from  it  is 
evidently  approaching.  But  the  avenues  are 
abandoned.  The  Grecian  temples  stand  by 
themselves,  not  as  termini  for  lengthened 
processions,  but  as  insulated  objects  for  the 
eye.  And  as,  under  a  more  popular  form  of 
religion,  the  people  were  no  longer  to  be 
marshalled  in  solemn  processions  under  the 
command  of  an  overruling,  perhaps  a  tyran- 
nical, hierarchy,  but  to  be  gathered  familiarly 
under  the  porU'cos  of  their  temples,  the 
porticos  became  the  chief  and  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  Grecian  architecture.  But  a 
portico  was  for  use.  Art  in  those  days  was 
not  yet  become  meretricious  to  serve  any 
primary  purpose  but  use :  and  its  use  was 
shelter;  and  the  shelter  was  found  in  the 
roof;  and  in  the  roof,  as  before  observed,  is 
therefore  to  be  found  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  new  style,  just  as  the  characteristic  line 
of  the  Egyptian  was  found  in  its  most  im- 
portant part,  the  avenue.  But  the  roof  of  a 
portico  presents  a  horizontal  line:  and — 
although  an  eye  accustomed,  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Gothic  architecture,  to  search  for 
the  picturesque  instead  of  the  beautiful,  might 
delight  to  fix  itself  at  the  angle  of  a  Grecian 
colonnade,  and  so  throw  it  into  the  Egyptian 
form,  pillar  dwindling  behind  pillar,  and  the 
lines  of  the  base  and  the  cornice  converging 
into  the  truncated  cone— such  was  not  the 
temper  of  Grecian  taste.  It  delighted  in 
symmetry,  and  proportion,  and  regularity; 
in  measuring  relations,  in  adjusting  parts,  in 
taking  centres,  and  forming  systems,  placing 
itself  as  a  critic  and  spectator,  and  referring 
every  object  to  its  own  eye.  Remember  the 
high  rationalistic  power  of  the  Greek  intellect, 
and  its  self-conceit;  and  how  the  power. 
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stimulated  by  the  conceit,  acted  on  every 
snhject  brought  within  the  range  of  the  Greek 
miod,  so  as  to  convert  its  old  traditionary 
theology  into  philosophy,  and  its  old  tradi- 
tionary philosophy  into  schools  and  sects  of 
scepticisno,  and  its  government  into  democracy, 
and  its  morals  into  self-will  and  licentious- 
ness, and  its  life  into  self-indulgence,  and  its 
religious  worship  into  a  luxury  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  the' senses,  and  its  science  into  an 
amusement  for  captious  wrangling  intellects, 
and  its  art  into  an  imitation  of  mere  humanity, 
and  an  arrangement  of  symmetrical  parts  and 
flowing  lines:  and  then  we  may  trace  the 
altered  form  and  character  of  the  Greek 
architecture  to  the  altered  form  and  character 
of  the  human  mind  after  its  transition  from 
the  hierarchal  monasteries  and  oppressive 
monotonous  region  of  Egypt,  to  the  stimulat- 
ing atmosphere,  and  free  soil,  and  unfettered 
habits  of  the  Grecian  colonies. 

Imagine  then  a  Greek  portico  first  con- 
trived lot  shelter,  and  then  to  be  ornamented 
ibc  the  gratification  of  an  intellectuiii  criticis- 
ing ^e,  fond  of  symmetry  and  regularity ; 
ai^  the  line  which  will  present  itself  as  the 
basis  of  the  whole  will  be  a  horizontal  line, 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  being  fixed  from  a 
distance  on  the  centre.  Accordingly  in  a 
pure  Grecian  building  it  is  this  line — the  line 
of  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  which, 
as  occupying  the  most  prominent  place,  re- 
ceives the  greatest  amount  of  ornament ;  and 
from  it  are  developed  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  building.  This  is  an  important  kct,  and 
oaght  to  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate the  real  deterioration  of  Greek 
architecture  introduced  by  later  styles,  espe- 
cially by  the  Romans. 

What  then  are  the  figures  which  such  a 
line  as  contemplated  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  bv  a  mind  with  these  habits  of 
thought,  would  naturally  suggest  ?  If  there 
are  any  such,  they  will  be  the  figures  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  Grecian  architecture. 
And  the  Grecian  figures  are  few  and  well 
known :  they  are  the  parallelogram  more 
than  the  square,  the  depressed  triangle  ex- 
hibited in  the  pediment,  never  an  elevated 
pyramid ;  the  circle,  and  such  elliptical 
curves  as  express  the  greatest  degree  of  ease 
and  freedom  in  the  flow,  with  the  least  re- 
straint and  fewest  interruptions.  And  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  show  how  these  and  no 
others  were  generated  fVom  the  horizontal 
line,  just  as  the  figure  of  the  truncated  trian- 
gle was  generated  from  the  oblique  projected 
Hne  of  the  Egyptians.  Place  then  an  eye  in 
the  bisection  of  a  line,  having  for  its  object  to 
measure  and  symmetrize  the  two  portions  of 
it,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  common 
optics,  by  which  every  human  being  works 


unconsciously  in  its  daily  operations  of  vision 

as  well  as  in  following  out  the  theorems  of 
Euclid,  its  first  operation  must  be  to  draw  a 


triangle.  It  will  take  a  point  A,  somewhere 
above  the  line  B  C  (for  the  eye  naturally 
mounts  upward),  and  from  this  it  will  drop 
unconsciously  two  lines,  A  B,  A  C,  and  hj 
these  lines,  and  the  angles  they  include,  it 
will  measure  the  comparative  length  of  E  B 
and  E  C,  which  is  the  object  in  view.  We 
ask  even  a  child  to  observe  the  process,  bj 
which  unconsciously  he  bisects  a  line  before 
him,  and  he  will  recognise  it  to  be  this.  He 
does  not  go  much  above  the  basement  line, 
for  then  he  would  not  be  able  to  bring  the 
two  portions  of  it  into  close  contact  and  com- 
parison, but  just  high  enough  to  make  angles 
at  B  and  C  large  enough  to  be  measured  by 
the  eye:  and  hence  it  is  that  a  low  pediment 
— not  too  low,  but  still  low — is  a  distinctive 
feature  in  Grecian  architecture ;  that  a  high 
pediment  is  faulty ;  that  a  pediment  applied 
to  a  line  of  columns  so  long  as  not  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  measured  at  one  view,  is  out  of 
place ;  that  the  centre  of  the  pediment  is 
always  the  centre  of  the  building ;  that  being 
one  of  the  first  parts  followed  out  by  the  eye, 
it  is  susceptible  with  propriety  of  much  orna- 
ment ;  and  that  it  is  applied  with  propriety 
only  to  the  fagade  of  the  building,  frontinjgr 
the  point  where  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is 
supposed  to  be  fixed.  The  figure  is  beautiful 
in  &ct,  and  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Greciaii 
architecture,  because  it  falls  in  with  the 
natural  action  of  the  eye.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  parallelogram,  the  square,  and  the 
circle,  all  which  figures  are  formed  by  measur- 
ing equal  distances,  and  observing  a  symme- 
trical arrangement  of  parts,  are  in  harmony 
with  the  Grecian  style;  and  the  oblong 
parallelogram  still  more  than  the  square, 
because  it  is  laterally  developed  from  the 
apex  of  the  depressed  triangle  and  the  base- 
ment line.  They  are  each  producsd  by  one 
and  the  same  kind  of  mental  operation.  And 
the  elliptical  curves,  easy,  flowing,  and  un^ 
broken,  which  are  employed  in  the  ornamen- 
tal parts,  are  for  the  same  reason  appropriate, 
because  they  coincide  with  the  natural  t^- 
ency  of  a  Grecian  fancy  and  feeling. 

If  we  follow  up  this  principle  still  further 
we  shall  observe  that,  as  the  horizontal  line 
of  the  cornice  is  the  basis,  from  which  all  the 
other  parts  originally  flow,  in  the  most  pure 
and  primitive  Grecian  style,  as  the  pediment 
is  made  to  drop  upon  it,  so  the  pillars  them- 
selves and  all  the  minutest  subordinate  orna- 
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ineots  flow  downwards  from  it.  Compare 
the  best  specimens  of  Doric  and  the  later 
corruptions  of  Greek  architecture  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  and  a  remarkable  difference  will 
be  observed  on  this  point.  In  the  former, 
the  fluting  of  the  pillars,  the  triglyphs,  the 
guttsB,  the  minutest  details  in  fact,  are  manag- 
ed to  carry  the  eye  downwards  from  the  cor- 
nice, until  it  reaches  the  base ;  and  then  it  was 
made  to  rest  upon  a  solid  substructure,  binding 
the  whole  together  by  one  horizontal  line,  as  the 
corresponding  line  ©f  the  cornice  locked  it  to- 
gether from  above.  And  in  all  this  there  was 
no  interruption  to  the  natural  action  of  the  eye; 
every  part  was  in  unity  and  harmony  with  the 
primary  idea,  and  the  whole  was  beautiful.  But 
in  the  jater  Greek  style  this  perfect  harmony 
toon  begins  to  disappear.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  utility  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  col- 
unms, which  are  mere  accos$aries,aremade  the 
chief  and  most  ornamental  part,  instead  of  the 
architrave  or  roof.  The  point  on  which  the 
eye  is  to  rest,  and  which  is  therefore  most  elabo- 
rately worked,  is  lowered  to  the  capital  of  the 
pillar,  and  from  that  to  the  fluted  shaft.  Instead 
of  preserving  the  uniform  descending  1  ines  from 
the  frieze,  ascending  lines  are  introduced  ; 
that  is,  by  giving  bases  to  the  pillars,  and  al- 
f  firing  their  proportions,  the  eye  is  carried  up 
;  ^m  the  ground  to  the  architrave,  .-^nd  thus 
:.vo  counteracting  movements  are  brought 
:'ulo  collision,  and  simplicity  is  destroyed. 

When  the  Grecian  architecture  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  Roman  soil,  a  still  further  corrup- 
tion took  place.  If  Rome  sufiered  herself 
to  be  led  captive  by  Grecian  art,  she  still 
retained  much  of  her  original  wildness  and 
imcouthness — she  never  possessed  that  quick 
intuition  and  instinctive  sensibility  to  har- 
mony which  characterized  the  Greeks — and 
was  not  only  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
delicacy,  which  shaped  upon  one  consistent 
principle  even  the  minutest  details  of  the  gen- 
uine Greek  architecture,  but  in  her  attempt 
to  grasp  the  grand  and  gigantic  she  was  ob- 
liged to  combine  a  number  of  parts  without 
1>ein^  able  to  give  them  unity.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  circular  arch  was  the  last  and 
most  iatal  blow  to  the  aimplicrity  of  Grecian 
architecture. 

*  The  seeds  of  destruction,*  says  Dr.  Whewell 
most  justly,  *  were  sown  in  the  system  of  classi- 
cal architecture  as  soon  as  the  arch  was  intro- 
duced. For,  what  was  the  arch  to  do,  and 
where  was  it  to  be  put  1  It  was  placed  for  a 
long  whfle  between  two  columns,  having  its 
own  impost,  and  leaving  the  columns  to  do 
tkeir  work  in  supporting  Sie  spreat  entablature. 
But  why  were  the  arch  and  the  entablature  to 
be  both  there  1  The  entablature  was  to  consist 
of  large  blocks,  strong  enough  to  support  them- 
selves as  lintels ;  the  arch  was  to  supevsede  the 
necessity  of  such  blocks.   Here,  therefdre,  was 


no  consistency.  A^ain,  the  arch  was  in  &ct 
the  principal  line  of  the  opening,  notwithstand- 
ing that  tne  Romans  did  not  allow  it  to  be  at- 
tended by  anything  more  than  the  architraves; 
and  the  columns  were  the  principal  supports. 
Why  then  should  not  the  columns  support  the 
arch  ?  This  was  accordingly  soon  done,  as  in 
Dioclesian's  palace  at  Spalatro:  hut  when  this 
occurs,  there  is  an  end  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
horizontal  entablature  lines.  Why  should  not 
the  arch  take  all  the  cornice  mouldings,  and  the 
entablature  disappear  altogether  ?  There  is  no 
stability  in  the  Roman  system,  nothing  satis- 
factory, nothing  final.  This  architecture  there- 
fore went  on,  as  on  these  principles  it  should 
have  done,  breaking  up  more  and  more^arches, 
columns  supporting  arches,  one  order  over 
another,  one  story  over  another,  tall  towers 
with  many  windows,  coupled  pillars,  grouped 
openings,  innumerable  attempts  at  variety,  repe- 
titions, multiplications  and  modifications  were 
introduced.  AU  the  forms  and  rules  of  classical 
architecture  were  cast  loose,  and  there  was  no 
longer  an}r  fixed  model  or  limit  to  the  caprice 
or  adaptations  of  the  builder.' — p.  219. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  not  expressed  precisely 
the  mode  in  which  this  scene  of  confusion 
was  generated  by  the  intrusion  of  the  arch. 
But  the  account  of  it  is  that  every  fresh  curve 
or  circle  requires  a  new  centre  to  be  taken 
by  the  eye,  from  which  diverging  radii  may 
be  drawn  to  the  circumference ;  since,  how- 
ever unconsciously,  we  must  perform  thia 
operation  in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  a  curve. 
And  every  fresh  point  thus  taken  introduces 
a  new  movement,  and  thus  distracts  and  dis- 
turbs the  eye.  At  first,  indeed,  these  arches, 
as  in  the  Coliseum,  were  sunk  within  the 
columns,  so  thatthe  lines  did  not  appear  promi- 
nently. But  even  in  the  Coliseum  an  obser- 
vant eye  will  perceive  the  distraction  caused 
by  the  successive  horizontal  lines  of  the  cor- 
nice as  confused  with  the  perpendicular  lines 
of  the  columns;  and  in  order  to  retain  the  sim- 
ple impression  of  vastness  and  sublimity,  it 
must  in  reality  sink  all  these  details,  and 
content  itself  with  embracing  the  one  grand 
outline  of  the  building  as  a  whole. 

We  have  no  intention  of  tracing  at  present 
the  still  further  corruption  which  ensued,  when 
the  circular  arch  was  made  to  rest  upon  the 
column,  and  the  barbarisms  crept  in  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Norman  and  Saxon 
styles,  as  well  as  the  early  and  later  Italian. 
Mr.  Hope's  work  has  thrown  great  light  on 
this  point  All  alike  are  corruptions  of  the 
Roman ;  when  men,  without  science  or  acute 
sensibility  to  harmony,  were  left  without 
Grecian  models,  and  could  do  little  more  than 
combine  and  multiply  the  two  leading  ideas 
of  the  Roman,  namely,  the  column  and  the 
arch,  but  without  understanding  the  laws  of 
proportion,  or  regulating  their  ornaments  upon 
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any  oihet  principJe  than  a  capricious  fancy. 
And  the  fault  in  all  was  the  same,  that,  in  mul- 
tipl^nnor  pans  they  introduced  a  diversity  of 
lines  radiating  from  different  centres,  and  car- 
rying the  eye  in  contrary  directions — and  a 
variety  of  6gures,  not  repetitions  or  modifica- 
tions of  some  one  primary  type,  but  each  of 
ihem  unconnected  with  the  other. 

The  nature  of  the  religious  worship  was 
changed.  The  portico  and  colonnade,  there- 
fore, were  no  longer  the  principal  object  in 
building;  the  horizontal  line  was  therefore 
lost  sight  of  as  the  fundamental  idea,  and  until 
a  new  idea  developed  itself,  every  attempt  to 
adapt  the  old  style  to  new  circumstances 
produced  only  confusion. 

By  degrees,  however,  this  new  idea  did 
arise,  and  with  it  a  new  style.  As  processions 
were  the  characteristic  of  the  Egyptian  wor- 
ship— and  popular  gathering  round  the  tem- 
ple and  under  the  shelter  of  colonnades  was 
the  chief  object  in  the  Grecian — so  Christi- 
anity introduced  a  wholly  new  practice,  not 
without  its  symbolism  and  mystery,  that  of 
collecting  a  whole  assembled  congregation 
under  one  roof.  It  is  a  remarkable  peculiari- 
ty, full  of  meaning,  and  pregnant  with  impor- 
tant architectural  results. 

*  Another  circumstance,'  says  Dr.  Whewell, 
'  which  perhaps  still  more  advaaced  this  change 
was,  that  in  the  Christian  temples  the  worship- 
pers were  within  the  temples,  and  the  edifice 
was  hence  csdculated  for  an  interior  spectator. 
It  is  remarkable  how  necessarily  this  will  be 
seen,  on  a  little  consideration,  to  change  the 
whole  character  of  the  building.   A  temple,  or 
a  series  of  temples,  intended  to  be  seen  from 
without,  and  formed  on  the  Grecian  model, 
would  have  a  line  of  entablature,  which  would 
have  a  natural  and  congous  reference  to  the 
horizontal  line  on  which  they  stand;  and  it 
would  not  happen,  in  any  common  point  of 
view,  that  this  reference  would  be  obscure  or 
interrupted.   The  temple  would  be  seen  as  a 
whole,  and  the  entablature  of  one  or  of  two 
sides,  supported  by  well*formed  pillars,  would 
be  simple  or  beautiful   But  for  buildings  to  be 
seen  from  within,  the  case  is  different.   To  ex- 
tend them  by  an  extension  of  horizontal  archi- 
traves resting  on  columns  would  produce  a  space 
without  grace,  di^ty,  convenience,  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  lighted.   When  such  building 
were  made  spacious  and  splendid,  the  height 
was  increased  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  other 
dimensions,  probably  more ;  and  windows,  one 
range  over  another,  were  inserted  in-order  to 
light  this  space.   The  space  was  covered  with 
a  series  of  vaults,  one  to  each  window  or  ^oup 
of  windows :  hence  naturally  the  necessities  of 
such  vaulting  led  to  pointed  arches,  vertical 
lines,  and  other  Gothic  features.   But  i  now 
observe  further,  that  even  without  taking  into 
account  the  consequences  of  vaulting,  the  inte- 
rior view  necessarily  introduced  a  style  of  build- 
ing which  had  reference  to  vertical  lines.  The 
interior  view  of  a  buil^ling  occupies  Ibe  whole 


of  one  field  of  view,  and  not  a  small  fraction  of 
it  only,  like  a  temple  seen  at  a  little  distance. 
Hence  the  horizontal  lines  are  necessarily  dis- 
placed and  overmatched  by  the  perspective: 
the  sides,  however  long  the  building  is,  are  re- 
duced to  narrow  strips  on  the  retina  of  a  person 
looking  along  the  edifice ;  and  the  two  vertical 
lines  which  bound  the  end  and  divide  it  from 
the  sides  are  really  the  master  lines  of  the 
whole  scene,  controlling  and  regulating  all  the 
rest.  All  the  horizontal  lines,  however  strong 
or  lon^,  stop  or  bend  when  they  come  to  these 
vertical  boundaries ;  and  the  spaces  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other  of  them  (a  side  and  an  end)  are 
occupied  by  forms  and  combinations  altogether 
different.  The  building  will  therefore  then  on- 
Iv  be  reduced  to  harmony  and  consistency,  when 
tne  principal  lines  and  members  of  the  architec- 
ture submit  to  be  regulated  by  these  irresistible 
lines.'— p.  213. 

But  with  Christianity  there  came  also  into 
religion  another  idea,  that  of  elevation.  If 
permanence  and  immutability  were  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Egyptian  system,  and  symmetry 
and  rationalism  those  of  the  Grecian,  elevation 
is  the  peculiar  idea  pf  Christiany.  It  raised 
man  from  the  ground,  lifted  up  his  nature  to 
a  communion  with  the  Deity,  led  up  his  eye 
in  constant  hope  to  another  world,  and  a 
heaven  above  him;  roused  his  intellect; 
lightened  his  cares ;  broke  the  fetters  of  his 
flesh ;  sublimed  his  affections ;  filled  the 
whole  sphere  of  his  vision  with  grand  and 
aspiring  spectacles ;  shook  off  the  chains  of 
the  slave;  dignified  the  helplessness  of  wo- 
men ;  fractured  the  barriers  of  castes  which 
kept  subjects  in  perpetual  degradation  ;  intro- 
duced into  the  whole  man  a  tone  of  noble  and 
lofty  thought,  and  imparted  it  freely  to  all 
men.  And  there  is  nothing  fanciful  or  arbi 
trary  in  asserting  a  close  connection  between 
tbe  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  and  the  physical  form  in  which 
the  idea  soon  became  embodied.  If  we  can- 
not express  the  former  without  using  words 
derived  from  tbe  latter — if  we  cannot  witness 
goodness  and  power  without  both  thoughts 
andgestures  which  mount  upwards,  we  may  be 
sure  there  is  a  close  and  inaissoluble -connec- 
tion between  the  two ;  and  that  thoughts  which 
lift  themselves  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  will 
embody  themselves  in  structures  exhibiting  a 
similar  analogy. 

Upon  these  two  new  ideas  combined  there 
arose  the  system  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
perpendicular  line  was  its  primary  idea ;  and 
the  necessity  of  an  enclosed  roof  the  circum- 
stance which  fecundated  it  with  all  its  impor- 
tant consequences.  Its  first  movement  is  to 
be  traced  in  the  piling  up  of  range  upon 
range  of  disproportioned  columns  and  circular 
arches,  in  the  structure  of  towers,  and  in  the 
unnecessary  elevation — unnecessary  so  far 
as  mere  ordinary  utility  was  concerned- 
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given  to  the  interior  of  churches.  The  sec- 
ond may  be  seen  in  the  attempt  to  bind  two 
or  three  stories  of  arcades  together  by  one 
shaft  running  up  through  them  all,  and  pro- 
jected from  the  plane  of  them,  so  as  to  form 
the  prominent  and  leading  line  in  the  build- 
ing. Externally  this  was  done  by  buttresses, 
and  internally  by  the  shads,  which  are  so 
often  found  to  support  the  roof.  But  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  elevation  once  introduced,  it 
became  necessary  to  remodel  all  the  parts  oi 
the  building  to  bring  them  into  accordance 
with  it ;  and  it  was  in  the  delicate  intuitive 
perception  of  this  accordance,  and  the  skill 
with  which  it  was  effected,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  real  spirit,  from  which  the  perfection 
of  Gothic  architecture  emanated.  The  exte- 
rior of  the  roof  or  ceiling  being  the  principal 
object,  this  was  probably  the  first  part  which 
required  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new  type.  A 
ceiling  either  flat  and  horizontal,  or  circular 
and  barrel-shaped,  was  felt  (this,  perhaps, 
is  the  only  proper  word)  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  primary  idea  of  elevation  :  for  either 
of  them  cotnpelJed  the  eye  to  depart  from  its 
ascending  line,  and  move  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection ;  and  perhaps  of  the  two  the  circular 
arch  was  the  most  inconsistent,  because  it  is 
not  content,  like  the  flat  roof,  with  abruptly 
cutting  short  the  ascending  line.  It  bent 
the  eye  down,  and  introduced  two  or  three 
different  movements  instead  of  one,  by  forcing 
the  eye  to  strike  a  centre,  from  which  to 
measure  the  curve  of  the  arch  (that  centre 
being  necessarily  taken  from  below),  so  that 
the  eye  was  not  only  not  allowed  to  ascend, 
but  was  absolutely  depressed — a  fact  on  which 
depends  what  is  commonly  called  the  heavy, 
oppressive  feeling  of  a  semicircular  ceiling. 

How,  then,  was  the  necessity  of  an  inclosed 
ceiling  to  be  reconciled  with  the  preservation 
of  the  ascending  line  \  There  was  one  mode, 
and  one  only  \  and  it  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing figure  of  an  equilateral  triangle  placed  on 

a  vertical  parallelogram.  j^^This  figure  is  as 

peculiarly  Gothic  as  the  truncated  triangle  is 
Egyptian,  and  the  depressed  triangle,  the  cir- 
cle, and  the  parallelogram  are  Grecian.  It 
occurs  in  gables,  in  spires  set  upon  towers,  in 
pinnacles,  in  the  forms  of  doors  and  windows, 
in  the  canopies  of  niches,  and  is  repeated  in 
every  part— differing  from  the  form  of  the 
Grecian  pediment,  when  placed  over  a  colon- 
nade, in  this,  that  the  apex  of  the  triangle  is 
elevated  instead  of  depressed  \  and  elevated, 
because  its  use  is  not,  as  in  Grecian,  to  meas- 
ure the  e<^ual  portions  of  the  horizontal  base, 
but  to  assist  in  carr3ring  up  the  eye  according 
to  its  origmal  tendency,  so  as  to  bring  by  de-  ^ 


grees  two  parallel  lines  to  meet  and  cover  in 
a  space.  An  elevated  pediment  is  as  absurd 
in  Grecian  as  a  depressed  pediment  is  absurd 
in  Gothic.  In  fact  the  two  ought  never  to 
be  confounded;  for  they  have  totally  different 
uses,  and  must  be  framed  in  all  their  de- 
tails upon  totally  different  principles.  This 
would  be  seen  at  once  by  taking  the  gable 
of  a  Gothic  house,  striking  a  transverse 
line  beneath  it,  and  ornamenting  the  pedi- 
ment as  it  is  ornamented  in  Grecian,  after 
the  model  of  the  architrave  and  cornice  j 
or,  again,  take  a  Grecian  pediment,  cut  away 
the  transverse  line  of  the  architrave,  and  shave 
off  the  modillons,  dentils,  cantalivers,  mould- 
ings, and  other  embellishments  which  give 
prominence  and  consequence  to  the  cornices, 
and  what  becomes  of  the  building  1  One,  in 
fact,  is  regulated  by  the  internal  roof,  the  other 
bjr  the  external  architrave ;  and  on  this  these 
differences  depend. 

But  the  ascending  vertical  line  being  once 
taken  as  the  leading  feature,  other  parts  of  the 
building  besides  the  roof  required  to  be  mod- 
ified to  meet  it.  First,  its  general  outline 
became  changed.  Instead  of  running  along 
the  ground,  it  rose  up  into  towers,  and  the 
towers  broke  away  into  pinnacles,  or  shot  up 
into  the  still  more  Gothic  figure  of  the  spire. 
Its  parts,  instead  of  being  synunetrically  ar- 
ranged in  mutual  correspondence,  were  clus- 
tered in  groups  of  projections,  thrown  out  in 
apparent  disorder  uom  the  main  fabric,  and 
even  studiously  diversified,  that  the  eye,  in- 
stead of  indulging  the  Greek  taste  for  compar- 
ing and  speculating  by  a  mere  intellectual 
process,  might  be  prevented  bom  any  lateral 
movement,  and  be  carried  constantly  upwards. 
A  true  Gothic  taste  abhorred  that  which  mod- 
ern Gothic  scarcely  ever  dispenses  with,  a 
centre  and  two  wings.  It  never  placed  the 
spectator,  like  Grecian  art,  in  any  one  point, 
but  allowed  him  to  move  round  and  about, 
making  every  place  a  centre  from  which  the 
eye  could  rise  to  some  lofty  apex,  and  throw 
the  other  parts  into  the  Gothic  figure  of  the 
elevated  triangle  set  upon  a  parallelopiped. 
Again,  a  Grecian  pillar  with  a  base  is  a  cor- 
ruption, and  a  Gothic  pillar  without  one  is 
an  absurdity;  because  in  pure  Grecian  the 
eye  was  to  be  carried  downward  and  in  Goth- 
ic upward,  and  a  base  necessarily  suggests  this 
ascending  movement.  Again,  the  pillars  of 
the  Greek  style  are  studiously  sunk  under  the 
horizontal  cornice.  The  buttre^es  of  the 
Gothic,  which  correspond  with  the  columns 
of  the  Greek  in  giving  both  support  and  alter- 
nations of  li^ht  and  shade,  are  placed  essen- 
tially in  projections  j—and  an  overhanging 
cornice,  or  indeed  any  cornice  at  all,  is  a  cor- 
ruption ;  because  it  would  substitute  a  leading 
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horizontal  line  instead  of  a  vertical.  Again, 
a  circular  arch  is  tolerable,  though  only  tolera- 
ble in  Grecian,  because  the  depression  of  the 
eye,  in  order  to  strike  a  centre,  is  not  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  descending  line  £x)m  the 
cornice ;  but  in  Gothic  there  is  nothing  at  all 
with  which  it  can  harmonise.  Again,  a  key- 
stone in  a  Grecian  arch  is  approf>riate,  for  its 
bearing  is  downward :  in  Gotnic  it  is  not  en- 
durable. Again,  in  Grecian,  the  supporting 
pillars  niust  bear  a  proportion  to  the  weight 
supported ;  because  one  of  the  leading  ideas 
is  that  of  pressure  from  above.  In  Gothic,  a 
willow  wand  may  throw  up  into  the  air  a  pon- 
derous stone  roof ;  an  angel's  wing  sustain  a 
tower  I  or  a  hand,  a  flower,  a  female  head, 
bear  up  an  enormous  beam ;  because,  as  the 
eye  is  springing  upwards,  there  is  no  sense  of 
weight  to  be  overcome.  And  the  Caryatides 
in  Grecian  should  all  bear  the  impress  of  pain 
and  resistance ;  in  pure  Gothic,  except  where 
for  other  reasons  pain  is  to  be  expressed,  calm- 
ness and  ease  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
living  forms,  which  are  to  support  the  struc- 
ture. Indeed  the  profuse  introduction  of  liv- 
ing figures,  which  characterizes  the  Gothic, 
depends  on  this  very  circumstance.  Life, 
power,  and  energy  are  the  natural  associations 
with  a  movement  of  elevation.  In  Grecian 
they  are  out  of  place ;  and  the  very  smallness 
of  the  figures  is  in  harmony  with  this  idea,  as 
indicating  greater  ease  and  power }  an  effect 
which  is  destroyed,  when,  as  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Castle  chapel  at  Dublin,  the  figures  are 
too  much  magnified.  Again,  the  same  law 
may  be  traced  even  in  the  minutest  details. 
The  foliage  used  in  Grecian  properly  must 
curve  downwards  j  that  of  Gothic  is  to  be 
thrown  up.  So  the  mass  and  outline  of  a 
Grecian  building  must  present  horizontal 
lines ;  that  of  a  Gothic  building  springs  up 
into  a  number  of  detached  points  and  pinna- 
cles. The  windows  in  a  Grecian  are  placed 
centrally  and  in  lines,  one  over  the  other,  to 
preserve  the  lateral  symmetry.  In  Gothic, 
thev  are  purposely  placed  out  of  the  centre, 
and  offer  steps  and  stages,  as  it  were,  for  the 
eye  to  mount  upwards,  without  tempting  it  to 
any  lateral  movement.  And  perhaps  this  may 
be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  leading  idea  of 
Gothic ;  without  keeping  which  in  view,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  understand  it  as  a  system, 
to  appreciate  its  details,  or  imitate  without 
running  into  absurdities. 

But  as  the  moral  attributes  of  Christianity 
generated  a  moral  tendency  in  the  mind,  and 
that  moral  tendency  vented  itself  in  the 
adoption  of  a  peculiar  line  as  the  basis  of  its 
architecture  ;  and  this  vertical  line,  when 
combined  with  other  peculiar  circumstances, 
generated  a  peculiar  figure — so  this  figure  it- 


self contained  a  number  of  ideas  which  were 
mdually  developed,  and  introduced  into 
Gothic  architecture  a  wonderful  variety  of 
peculiar  features,  without  at  the  same  time 
destroying  its  harmony  5  because  all  the  fea- 
tures, however  distinct,  were  originally  in- 
cluded or  implied  in  the  original  fundamental 
figure.  For  to  repeat  it  again,  however  mul- 
tiplied the  parts  and  combinations  may  be,  a 
whole  never  loses  its  unity  so  long  as  they 
are  all  reducible  to  one  common  and  primary 
type.  One  or  two  of  these  peculiar  features 
xnBY  be  now  briefly  mentioned. 

This  is  a  task  which  Dr.  Whewell  has  onlv 
suggested,  and  which  is  well  worthy  of  his 
inquiring  and  philosophic  mind.  It  is 
no  less  than  drawing  up  for  the  architect  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  forms  and  combinations 
which  he  may  be  permitted  to  use,  without 
departing  from  the  simplicity  of  his  original 
type  ;  and  there  is  no  feature  in  which  the 
Gothic  is  so  superior  to  the  Grecian  style  as 
in  the^fecundity  with  which  it  pours  out  these 
infinitely  various  creations  fi-om  the  embryo 
of  the  pointed  arch. 

The  first  remarkable  combination  is  that 
of  the  curve  and  the  angle .  There  are,  indeed, 
specimens,  as  in  Worcester  cathedral,  where 
the  converging  lines  of  the  window,  like  those 
of  the  gable-ends,  are  straight,  and  like  those 
of  a  pediment  And  the  effect  is  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  the  general  style  ;  but  the 
pointed  arch  was  immediately  a  modification 
of  the  circular  arch,  whether  it  occurred  in 
the  apse,  or  the  roof,  or  the  intersection  of 
arched  colonnades,  or,  as  Mr.  Hope  suggests, 
in  the  imposition  of  small  arches  upon  nu- 
merous small  pillars,  or  in  filling  the  deep 
recesses  of  doorways  with  a  succession  of  re- 
ceding arches,  of  which  the  outermost  occu- 
pied a  larger,  and  the  innermost  a  lesser 
place  ;  and  the  smaller  architraves  were  no 
longer  framed  round  concentric  circles,  but 
pressed  up  for  convenience  into  a  point ;  just 
as  a  hoop,  if  bent  to  a  large  circle,  may  retain 
the  circular  form,  but  if  forced  into  a  small 
one  will  naturally  break,  and  form  an 
angle.* 

The  truth  probably  lies  not  in  any  one  of 
these  theories  singly,  but  in  all  of  them.  But 
little  doubt  can  exist,  as  was  before  said, 
that  the  pointed  arch  was  formed  not  directly 
and  solely  fi-om  the  idea  of  the  vertical  line, 
but  from  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  circu- 
lar arch  already  existing  into  harmony  with 
it,  and  that  in  this  effort  the  curvilinear  sec- 
tions were  retained,  as  richer,  more  elegant, 
more  fertile  in  results,  and  more  easy  and 
natural  in  construction  ;  since  the  lateral 

*  A  corious  speoimen  oi  this  is  found  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  church  of  San  Ciriacu,  at  Ancona. 
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ttrust  of  the  arch,  ^icb,  according  to  exist- 
ing principles,  mast  be  received  upon  a  pil- 
lar, and  that  a  comparatively  slight  one,  was 
thus  brought  more  to  the  perpendicular. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  admission  of  the 
curve  a  slight  departure  from  the  type  of  the 
vertical  line  :  because,  as  it  was  before  said, 
in  order  to  form  the  idea  of  a  curve,  the  eye 
must  pass  down  from  various  points  in  it,  to 
the  centre,  and  from  thence  draw  radii  to  the 
circumference ;  and  thus  a  descending  action 
of  the  eye  is  introduced  which  clashes  with 
its  predominating  tendency.  But  the  advan- 
tages of  retaining  the  curve  are  too  great  not 
to  balance  this  defect ;  and  the  defect  itself 
is  diminished  and  almost  made  imperceptible 
in  the  purest  Gothic,  by  making  the  curves 
of  the  arches  segments  of  very  large  circles, 
and  thus  reducing  them  as  near  as  possible 
•to  straight  lines,  and  throwing  them  up  nearly 
vertically,  instead  of  bringing  them  down 
horizontally,  as  in  the  corrupt  Tudor  styles. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  early  English  and 
decorated  Gothic  styles  are  purer  in  the  form 
of  their  arches  than  the  later. 

In  the  combination,  then,  thus  formed  of 
the  curve  and  the  angle,  is  to  be  found  one 
of  the  chief  secrets  of  the  Gothic,  especially 
of  its  ornamental  features.  To  preserve  this 
primary  type,  a  type,  we  may  remember, 
kept  constantly  before  the  eye,  and  impressed 
deeply  on  the  mind,  as  a  leading  character- 
istic of  the  architecture,  because  it  occurs 
repeatedly  again  and  again  in  the  most  im- 
portant and  prominent  parts  of  the  interior, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  Christian  worship, 
is  the  most  important  and  prominent  part  of 
the  building — to  preserve  this  primary  type, 
it  is  necessary  in  a  pure  Gothic  not  only  to 
admit  curvilinear  as  well  as  angular  forms — 
this  was  done  by  the  fantastic  caprices  of  the 
Elizabethan  period — ^but  to  blend  them  to- 
gether, so  that  one  should  never  appear  with- 
out the  other  being  essentially  connected 
with  it. 

If  the  mullions  of  the  window  are  thrown 
up,  and  bent  with  the  flexibility  of  an  osier 
wand  into  flowing  reticulations,  the  flowing 
lines  roust  be  pointed  and  sharpened  with 
cusps.  If  the  corbels  and  friezes  are  to  be 
overlaid  with  foliage,  leaves  must  be  chosen, 
which,  like  the  vine  and  the  plants  from  the 
Holy  Land,  which  are  said  so  often  to  recur  in 
Gothic,  not  only  have  an  historical  and  sym- 
bolical meaning,  but  in  the  interlacings  of 
their  tendrils,  and  the  aculeated  outline  of 
their  fibres,  still  unite  the  angle  and  the  curve. 
If  pinnacles  are  shot  up  in  sharp  and  spiky 
lances,  the  ridges  are  covered  with  the  soft 
climbing  convolutions  of  the  calceolus.  If 
the  drapery  of  figures  is  to  be  dropped  in 


flowing  lines,  those  lines  are  to  be  brokten 
and  stiflTened  by  fractional  folds.  If,  as  in 
Gothic  illuminations,  the  most  capricious  fan- 
cy is  allowed  to  wander  into  a  labyrinth  of 
shapes,  bnnging  together  all  the  productions 
of  earth  and  air,  still  they  are  to  be  harmon- 
ized upon  the  same  principle,  of  superindu- 
cing curves  upon  angles,  and  angles  upon 
curves.  Even  *the  garniture  of  wooden- 
cuts,*  the  images  of  men,  and  saints,  and  mar- 
tyrs, cast  in  the  flowing  mould  of  nature, . 
must  be  made 


Strange  and  uncouth ;  dire  faces,  figttres  dire, 
Sharp-knees,  sharp-elbowed,  and  lean-ankled 
too. 

With  long  and  ghostly  shanks, — ^forms  which 
once  seen 

Could  never  be  forgotten!* — Wordsworth, 

The  just  and  close  mixture  of  these  two 
elements  is  one  of  the  criteria  of  a  pure 
Gothic  style.   A  gradual  approximation  to  it 
may  be  traced  in  the  various  improvements 
of  the  art  from  the  heavy  Norman  (we  use 
the  term  without  approving  it)  to  the  deco- 
rated English  ;  and  the  sudden  degradation  of 
it  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  king's  masons 
may  be  seen  in  the  contrast  between  Bishop 
Fox's  chantry  and  the  adjoining  monuments 
in  Winchester  cathedral ;  where,  among 
many  other  barbarisms,  nothing  is  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  separation  between  the 
curve  and  the  angle.    As  the  angle  came  to 
predominate,  it  formed  the  style  of  Elizabeth 
and  James :  as  the  curve  obtained  the  mas- 
tery, it  ran  wild  into  the  convolutions  of  the 
flamboyant  style  in  France ;  a  curious  distinc- 
tion, which  has  been  generally  observed,  but 
not  satisfactorily  accounted  for.    And  if  our 
readers  will  follow  us  still  farther — from  the 
mere  outward  configuration  of  the  material 
world  to  the  spirit  which  lies  within  it,  and 
of  which  the  outward  is  not  the  mere  husk 
or  shell,  but  the  shadow  and  copy,  bearing 
on  it  everywhere  the  stamp  of  a  spiritual 
meaning,  to  which  it  is  linked  by  a  most 
mysterious  but  true  analogy — it  is  to  this 
union  of  the  curve  and  the  angle,  that,  next 
to  its  vertical  and  elevating  tendency,  the 
Gothic  owes  its  wonderful  power  of  expres- 
sion.   For  just  as  the  elevation  of  a  moml 
feeling  or  affection  instinctively  embodies  it- 
self in  a  physical  elevation,  so  the  material 
curve,  from  the  action  which  it  induces  on 
the  eye,  is  the  fit  representative  and  suggcs- 
ter  of  all  that  is  soft,  gentle,  easy,  delicate, 
and  susceptible,  while  the  angle  is  the  index 
of  the  opposite  characteristics,  and  exhibits 
firmness,  severity,  sternness,  pain,  and  strug- 
gle.   Fanciful  as  this  sounds  at  first,  its  proof 
and  illustration  lie  before  us  ell.    Look  at  a 
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human  fice,  and  intuitiyely  we  derive  torn 
it  notions  of  moral  feelings  connected  with 
it-  If  a  novelist  would  describe  a  character, 
he  paints  the  lines  of  the  face;  he  makes 
them  angular  or  flowing,  according  as  he 
would  represent  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  Bru- 
tus or  an  Alexander,  a  martyr  or  an  angel. 
There  is  an  architecture  in  the  (ace  formed 
out  of  curves  and  angles,  by  which  we  read 
the  soul  within.  The  slightest  touch,  by 
extruding  one  or  the  other,  will  alter  the 
whole  expression;  and  it  is  by  attendmg  to 
these  that  physiognomists  study,  and  artists 
embody,  the  secret  movements  of  our  feel- 
ings. Let  curves  predominate,  as  in  Gre- 
cian art,  and  its  creations  flow  out  into  ex- 

I>re«ions  of  ease,  indulgence,  weakness,  and 
uxuij.  Let  angles  prevail,  as  in  Egyptian 
art,  and  they  become  severe,  stiflened,  and 
formal,  exhibiting  everywhere  the  pressure 
of  an  external  force,  thwarting  and  mtruding 
on  the  natural  action  of  the  mind.  Let 
them  both  be  united,  as  in  the  best  German 
school,  and  especially  in  that  which  is  now 
rising  up  at  Munich,  and  we  possess  the  true 
combination;  and  the  power  of  modifying 
matter  so  as  to  express  faithfully  a  right  men- 
tal constitution,  in  which  freedom  and  obedi- 
ence, law  and  spontaneity,  external  control 
and  internal  action,  relaxation  and  self-denial, 
enjoyment  and  duty,  order  and  ease,  pain 
and  pleasure,  are  blended  inseparably  and 
eternally,  and  each  preserved  in  its  due  sub- 
ordination and  proportion. 

This  is  the  second  characteristic  which 
rgnders  Gothic  architecture  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  the  exhibition  of  a  true  Christi- 
anity. And  little  as  we  may  be  inclined  to 
suspect  such  an  analogy,  its  rise  and  decay, 
the  changes  which  it  passed  through  in  vari- 
ous countries  and  at  different  periods,  are  no 
unfit  representation  of  the  religious  history  of 
the  mind.  Mr.  Pugin  has  made  a  mistake 
in  calling  it  Catholic  architecture — in  the 
sense  which  he  gives  to  the  word — meaning 
by  it  Papal.  St  Peter's  and  the  Jesuitr 
churches  at  Rome  are  the  proper  types  and 
representatives  of  Papal  art :  vast,  brilliant, 
gaudy,  full  of  pretension,  appealing  directly 
and  servilely  to  the  imagination,  frittered  in- 
to incongruous  details,  which  it  is  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  hold  together  by  a  composition 
rationalistic  in  reality,  while  it  aspires  to  an 
assumption  of  religion :  in  fact  a  republica- 
tion of  heathen  architecture  without  its  sim- 
plicity, and  emblematic  of  a  heathen  mind, 
veiled  under  the  garb  of  Christianity. 

Another  important  and  peculiar  Gothic 
combination  is  to  be  found  in  the  figure  of 
the  cross.  Tu  understand  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  out  the  real  action  of  the  eye  in  fol- 
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lowing  the  outlines  of  the  pointed  arch :  for 
those  forms  will  be  appropriate  to  the  style 
which  repeat  and  harmonize  with  the  forms 
naturally  delineated  by  the  eye  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  primary  and  most  prominent 
figure. 

Whenever  then  two  lines  meet  in  a  point, 
the  eye,  to  become  sensible  of  the  angle,  can- 
not stop  at  the  apex,  but  must  proceed  on- 
wards beyond  the  point  of  intersection 


—  thus  in  reality  describing  a-cross  of  which 
two  limbs  are  expressed  and  real,  and  the 
other  two  are  imaginary  and  invisible.  The 
attention  of  the  reader  must  be  drawn  to  this 
&ct,  because  it  will  lead  to  another  remarka- 
ble characteristic  of  the  Gothic  style.  It 
may  indeed  be  safely  asserted  that  no  line 
whatever,  not  even  a  straight  one,  is  per- 
ceived by  the  eye  without  its  thus  crossing 
another.  Certainly,  in  tracing  a  circle,  the 
eye  must  revert  from  various  po'mts  in  the 
circumference  to  the  centre,  and  this  centre 
it  must  find  by  striking  two  radii  across  each 
other:  but  this  process  is  not  prominentiy 
brought  forward  in  the  circle  as  it  is  in  the 
pointed  arc :  the  angle  is  here  the  spot  to 
which  the  eye  is  elevated,  and  on  which  it 
finally  rests :  it  occupies  the  principal  place 
in  the  process,  and  thus  fixes  on  the  mind  an 
impression  which  forms  a  leading  type  of  the 
style.  Observe  then  how  repeatedly  the 
cross,  and  the  cross  with  ascending  lines,  ap- 
pears in  Gothic — not  only  in  the  grand  out- 
line of  the  building,  but  in  the  lateral  projec- 
tions of  the  smaller  transepts,  chapels,  and 
buttresses:  it  crowns  the  spire,  it  fills  the 
roof  with  intersections,  the  windows  with 
ramifying  tracery,  the  pavement  with  diago 
nal  Imes,  the  glass  with  diagonal  diamonds. 
The  panels  run  mto  each  other;  double 
planes  of  ornament  cross  and  intertwine  with 
each  other :  vistas  are  opened  on  each  side  of 
pillared  aisles,  cutting  and  shooting  across  in 
every  direction.  Instead  of  being  perplexed, 
like  the  Greeks,  with  the  transverse  lines, 
which  must  occur  in  the  simplest  buildings, 
even  in  the  cuttings  of  the  masonry,  and  still 
more,  where  pillars  are  introduced,  in  the 
divarication  of  the  colonnades,  and  most  of . 
all,  when  projections  are  to  be  thrown  out  as 
transepts  laterally  from  the  main  building — 
the  Gothic  architect  even  luxuriated  in  the 
interfacings  of  his  work.  It  cuts  itself  at 
every  angle.  He  prefers  rubble  to  squared 
stone;  roofs  brought  prominentiy  forward  in 
gables  to  flattened  cornices  5  a  point  of  view 
which  strikes  the  junction  of  the  transept  and 
the  nave  to  that  from  any  other  external 
point ;  square  to  round  towers,  and  octagonal 
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to  either.  And  here  is  a  third  point  in  which 
the  Gothic  is  properly  a  Christian  style :  it 
is  symbolical.  Symbolism  undoubtedly  led 
the  Church  to  select  the  cross  itself  as  the 
chief  model  of  its  external  building  5  and  to 
desire  to  place  it  prominently  before  the  eye 
in  many  of  the  parts.  And  symbolism  in  all 
art  is  a  great  excellence,  perhaps  its  essence. 
Art  is  (and  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often) 
the  translation  of  mind  mto  matter,  as  phi. 
losophy  is  the  translation  of  matter  into  mind. 
Its  object  is  to  place  before  the  eye  of  sense, 
and  therefore  before  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
the  unthinking,  the  child,  and  the  peasant, 
great  truths  which  by  the  abstractions  of 
reason  they  can  never  reach.  It  addresses 
itself  also  to  the  feelings ;  and  nature,  as  if 
for  this  very  purpose,  has  established  the 
closest  harmony  and  analogy  between  the 
moral  and  the  physical  sensations ;  between 
the  impressions  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  and  those  which  seem  to 
have  their  seat  more  deeply  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  soul.  And  there  can  be  no  pure  art, 
which  has  not  thus  its  basis  in  tiuth ;  no  good 
building,  which  does  not  of  itself  tell  the  tale 
of  its  destination,  and  embody  in  material 
types  the  intellectual  doctrines  which  led  to 
its  creation,  and  raise  those  emotions  and 
feelings  which  harmonize  with  and  deepen 
them. 

Thirdly — From  the  lact  just  mentioned, 
that  the  eye  in  tracing  the  pointed  arch  crosses 
and  continues  the  line  at  the  point  of  section, 
coupled  with  the  original  ascending  tendency 
of  the  vertical  line,  arises  a  third  beautiful 
form,  the  ogee  line.  Let  the  reader  follow 
the  curve  of  a  Gothic  arch  slowly,  and  he 
wiU  find  that  the  moment  his  eye  has  passed 
the  apex,  it  has  a  natural  tendency  not  only 
to  continue  it,  but  to  continue  it  with  an  ef- 
fort to  mount  upwards,  so  as  to  bend  back 
the  curve  and  run  it  up  vertically,  thus  pro- 


ducing the  ogee  figure 


or  that 


which  approaches  more  or  less  to  Hogarth's 
line  of  beauty.  The  ease  and  grace  of  this 
flowing  outline  account  for  the  appropriate- 
ness of  a  vast  detail  of  ornament,  particularly 
in  foliage,  which  might  otherwise  seem  too 
delicate  and  easy  for  the  severity  and  rigidity 
of  an  angular  Gothic.  And  a  comparison 
of  \t  with  the  ellipse,  which  is  the  fa- 
vourite Grecian  curve,  and  beyond  which 
the  Greek  scarcely  ventured  further  fix)mthe 
regularity  of  the  circle,  might  perhaps  de- 
termine many  points  of  distinction  in  one  of 
the  most  important  but  most  mysterious 
questions  in  architecture,  the  science  of  Gre- 
cian and  Gothic  Mouldings.   It  might  appear 


fix>m  the  mode  in  which  the  primary  ogee  of 
the  Gothic  is  suggested,  that  it  is  nowhere  ao 
properly  introduced  as  in  a  vertical  plane, 
where  the  eye  may  pass  up  to  the  extremity. 
But  there  is  another  problem  stiU  more  in- 
teresting— why  is  it  that  this  singularly  beau- 
tiful curve,  which  is  claimed  by  the  Gothic 
style  as  so  peculiarly  its  own,  can  never  ap- 
pear with  propriety  on  the  external  configu- 
ration of  a  building  % 

The  Turrets  of  the  bad  Tudor  style,  as  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  and  in  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Great  Tom 
Tower  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  eihibit  it 
abundantly  in  this  position  5  but  an  eye  even 
moderately  accustomed  to  the  details  of  Go- 
thic musi  feel  that  it  is  out  of  place,  where  it 
strikes  against  the  sky.  Intrinsically  it  is 
beautiful,  but  it  does  not  harmonize  with  a 
pure  Gothic  style.  And  yet  the  same  line 
curving  over  an  arch,  and  running  up  into  a 
rich  finial,  as  in  the  tombs  in  Hereford  Ca- 
thedral, is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  construc- 
tions of  Gothic  art.  Even  when  introduced 
by  itself,  as  the  line  which  throws  up  a  cano- 
py, as  in  some  few  niches,  it  is  not  out  of 
place,  though  still  less  beautiful.  The  reason 
probably  is  this : — and  it  may  determined 
veral  minute  but  not  unimportant  questions 
respecting'the  application  of  the  ogee  5 — in 
the  type  from  which  it  is  drawn,  that  is,  in 
the  line  followed  by  the  eye  in  tracing  the 
pointed  arch,  the  eye  will  traverse  either  the 
interior,  that  is  the  concave  side  of  the  curve, 
or  the  convex.  If  it  traverses  the  concave, 
when  stopped  suddenly  at  the  apex  it  will 
run  up  perpendicularly,  suddenly,  and  to  no 
great  neight.  The  second  limb  of  the  curve 
will  be  comparatively  short ;  and  this  there- 
fore will  be  no  improper  figure  for  such  ogee 
lines  as  are  introduced  in  the  support  of  cano- 
pies 5  and  even  then,  it  may  be  added,  they 
can  only  be  used  with  propriety  on  a  small 
scale  in  minute  but  rich  ornamental  work,  be- 
cause there  is  an  obviously  false  architecture, 
that  is,  an  architecture  which  sets  at  defiance 
the  law  of  gravitation,  in  making  such  a  flow- 
ing line  the  support  of  any  weight.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  eye  traverses  the  curve 
on  the  convex  side,  the  line  which  it  draws 
is  one  which  really  is  bent  down  and  curved 
forcibly,  in  opposition  to  the  ascending  ten- 
dency, over  the  convex  of  the  arch.  It  climbs 
up,  as  it  were,  against  a  resistance,  and  it  is 
not  till  it  has  mastered  the  projection,  and  is 
set  fi-ee  by  the  termination  at  the  apex,  that 
it  is  allowed  to  shoot  up  freely  j  more  freely 
and  with  more  pleasure  from  having  been 
previously  chained  down  and  confined ,  and 
therefore  running  up  into  a  more  elevated 
limb.    For  this  reason,  in  the  most  beautiful 
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specimens  of  the  ogee  arch,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  are  carefully  introduced  as  canopies 
over  an  inner  arch,  whether  that  inner  arch 
be  sin^e  or  foliated  with  cusps.  There  must 
be  an  interior  convex  figure,  either  expressed 
or  suggested,  over  which  the  ogee  may  climb 
and  curl.  An  instance  of  a  similar  idea  may 
be  found  in  that  beautiful  foliage  which  so 
generally  creeps  along  the  outline  of  the 
ogee,  in  the  way  of  which  the  architect  throws 
projecting  balls  or  knobs,  compelling  the  leaf 
to  make  its  way  forcibly  and  dlowly  over  the 
convex  side,  and  then  allowing  it  to  spring 
up  luxuriantly  into  a  waving  point,  as  if  glad 
to  escape  from  its  restraint : — 

'  Qoalis  spelunc^  subitd  commota  columba, 
Cui  domus  et  dulces  latebroso  in  pumice  nidi, 
Fertur  in  arva  volans,  plausumque  exterrita 
pennis 

Dat  tecto  ingeatem :  mox  adre  lapsa  quieto, 
Radit  iter  uquidum,  celeres  neque  commovet 
alas.'  ^neid,  v.  213. 

That  this  principle,  however  fanciful  it  may 
seem,  was  really  felt  and  intended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  ogee,  may  be  further  con- 
firmed by  observing  that  the  employment  of 
this  peculiar  foliage  in  crockets  accompanies 
the  ogee  in  its  purest  forms ;  is  in  itself  the 
result  of  a  gradual  growth ;  and  died  away 
with  the  introduction  of  more  debased  lines 
and  depressed  arches  in  the  Tudor  style,  in 
which  the  vertical  idea  is  almost  lost,  and 
consequently  the  effort  to  spring  up  and  as- 
cend is  not  maintained  in  the  details  any 
more  than  in  the  leading  lines.  Thus  in  the 
later  Gothic  the  crockets  become  mere  lateral 
horizontal  processes,  breaking  the  pinnacle 
like  spurs,  but  not  aiding  the  eye  to  climb  up 
gradi:^ly  to  the  apex.  The  same  principle 
will  also  regulate  the  proportions  between  the 
second,  or  more  perpendicular  part  of  the 
ogee,  and  the  convex  part  It  must  be  the 
jHx^rtion  to  be  obsjerved  between  an  effort 
to  surmount  a  difficulty,  and  the  freedom 
which  follows  on  having  surmounted  it,  in 
order  to  pronounce  the  real  enjoyment  which 
accompanies  such  an  action  of  the  mind.  If 
the  convex  line  is  too  prolonged,  and  the  as- 
cending ends  abruptly,  as  in  &e  great  gate  of 
Christ  Church,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
convex  is  cut  short,  and  the  ascending  part  is 
too  much  lengthened,  in  either  case  the  beau- 
ty of  the  line  will  be  destroyed :  the  arch 
will  be  either  too  heavy,  or  too  light  and 
flowing — according  as  the  one  idea  of  diffi- 
culty, or  that  of  ease,  predommates  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  the  other. 

We  can  touch  at  present  only  on  one  more 
Gothic  feature,  and  that  partially,  which  Mr. 
Pugin  has  made  the  subject  of  his  two  lec- 


tures ;  and  the  many  others,  which  may  be 
developed  from  the  germ  of  the  pointed  arch, 
we  must  reserve  to  another  occasion.  Mr. 
Pugin  has  not  treated  his  subject  very  philo- 
sophically, or  with  much  insight  into  the 
deeper  principles  of  architecture.  But  the 
point  which  he  has  illustrated  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  though,  as  we  venture  to  re- 
peat, he  labours  under  the  singular  miscon- 
ception that  the  beauties  of  Gothic  owed  their 
origin  to  the  Papal  and  not  to  the  Catholic 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  it  sprung  up,  there 
is  much  in  his  little  work  which  is  ingenious 
and  interesting.  The  falsity  of  such  a  notion 
ought  to  be  exposed  and  insisted  on  at  a  time 
when  there  seems  to  be  too  great  a  disposi- 
tion to  interest  the  imagination  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  so  in  young  and  uninstructed 
minds  to  palliate  the  corruptions  of  the  popish 
system.  And,  as  before  remarked,  it  might 
be  shown  at  once  by  pointing  out  not  only 
the  natural  connection  and  analogy  between 
true  Catholic  principles  and  true  taste  in  art ; 
but  the  similar  analogy  between  the  preten- 
sions, exa^erated  fancies,  appeals  to  human 
nature  in  its  corrupt  forms,  and  mixed  incon- 
gruities of  greatness  and  meanness,  truth  and 
falsehood  in  Popery,  with  the  same  charac- 
teristic defects,  in  the  architecture  which 
grew  up  in  Italy  more  immediately  under  the 
papal  influence,  and  which  are  found  less  and 
less  prevalent  in  each  country  in  the  same 
proportion  as  it  was  free  from  the  worst  ten- 
dencies of  that  fearflil  usurpation : — 

*  The  object  of  the  present  lecture,'  says  Mr. 
Pugin,  *is  to  set  forth  and  explain  the  true 
principles  of  pointed  or  Christian  architecture, 
by  the  knowledge  of  which  you  maybe  enabled 
to  test  architectural  excellence.  The  two  great 
rules  for  design  are  these :  1st,  that  there  should 
be  no  features  about  a  building  which  are  not 
necessary  for  convenience,  construction,  or  pro- 
priety ;  2d,  that  all  ornaments  should  consist 
of  enrichment  of  the  essential  construction  of 
the  building.  The  neglect  of  these  two  rules 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  bad  architecture  of  the 
present  times.  Architectural  features  are  con- 
tinually tacked  on  buildings  with  which  they 
have  no  connection,  merely  for  the  sake  of  what 
is  called  effect ;  and  ornaments  are  actually 
constructed,  instead  of  forming  the  decoration, 
to  which  in  good  taste  they  should  be  always 
subservient.  In  pure  architecture  the  smallest 
detail  should  have  a  meaning,  or  serve  a  pur- 
pose; and  even  the  construction  itself  should 
vary  with  the  material  employed,  and  the  de- 
signs should  be  adapted  to  the  material  in  which 
they  are  executed.  Sorange  as  it  may  appear 
at  nrst  sight,  it  is  in  pointed  architecture  alone 
that  these  great  principles  have  been  carried  out ; 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  illustrate  them  from  the 
vast  cathedral  to  the  simplest  section.  More- 
over, the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
the  first  who  turned  the  natural  properties  of 
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the  various  materials  to  their  full  account^  and 
made  their  mechanism  a  vehicle  to  their  art.^^'p,  1. 

These  principles,  so  for  as  they  go,  are 
sound  and  just.  True  taste  in  architecture, 
as  in  every  other  creation,  repudiates  the  at- 
tempt to  please  and  please  only.  Man,  even 
in  his  most  self-indulgent  character,  has  no 
respect  for  mere  feeling — he  is  indignant  at 
the  thought  of  being  treated  as  a  child,  and 
fed  with  sugar-plums— and  his  intellect  finds 
no  ground  to  rest  on,  or  stimulus  to  curiosity, 
except  where  a  depth  of  truth  and  reality  is 
seen  behind  the  outward  veil  which  is  pre- 
sented to  his  senses.  And  it  is  singular  how 
soon  even  an  untutored  eye  detects  fake  or- 
nament ;  how  naturally  the  parts  of  buildings, 
which  are  not  arranged  upon  some  definite 
principles  of  solid  utility  and  meaning,  betray 
themselves  by  some  striking  incongruity, 
which  we  feel,  though  we  cannot  express  it. 

The  illustrations  which  Mr.  Pugin  has 
given  of  the  many  points  in  which  Gothic 
architecture,  as  existing  in  its  pure  form,  is 
free  fix)m  this  defect,  compared  even  with 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Grecian,  are 
ingenious  and  interesting,  and  we  may  return 
to  them  on  some  future  occasion.  The 
secret  of  it  seems  to  be  found  once  more  in 
the  primary  principle  of  verticalism — and 
when  instead  of  Gothic,  or  English,  or 
Pointed,  or  even  Christian,  the  term  Ver- 
tical is  applied  to  this  style,  we  shall  hare 
made  a  great  step  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  this  as  of  its  other  character- 
istics. The  primary  law,  then,  which  must 
be  observed  in  all  constructions  of  solid 
materials  must  be  the  law  of  gravitation.  To 
suspend  a  weight  in  the  air,  ready,  as  it  n»y 
seem  to  the  eye,  to  fall  at  each  moment,  is 
distressing,  not  merely  to  an  educated  but  to 
an  ignorant  observer.  We  are  little  aware 
how  much  secret  and  almost  unconscious 
fretting,  and  irritation,  and  weariness  of  feel- 
ing, is  produced  by  the  presence  of  uiy 
object  which  is  not  in  perfect  repose,  which 
suggests  tendencies  not  fulfilled,  or  keeps  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  anticipation  without  grati- 
fying it — and  still  more  if  there  is  an  effort 
or  labour  suggested  by  its  existing  position, 
or  anything  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
change  which  it  threatens  to  make.  We 
were  once  told  by  an  eminent  architect 
whose  studio  was  surrounded  with  exquisite 
copies  from  the  finest  ancient  statues,  that 
the  mere  presence  of  them  threw  over  the 
whole  apartment  a  charm  of  quietness,  and 
peacefiilnesB,  which  was  sufficient  to  relieve 
his  mind  after  any  mental  exhaustion,  and 
compose  it,  as  if  it  were  thrown  on  a  sofa. 
To  these  statues  he  once  added  a  collection 
of  Canova's  works,  and  from  that  time  the 


whole  charm  vanished.  Instead  of  inspiring 
quiet,  the  room  filled  him  with  uneasy  and 
uncomfortable  sensations:  it  was  not  till 
Canova's  figures  were  removed  that  the 
charm  returned  5  and  he  could  trace  the  pre- 
vious loss  of  it  to  the  forced  attitudes,  strained 
muscles,  affected  expressions,  and  elaborate 
pretensions  which  occur  so  often  in  the  best 
works  of  modem  artists — with,  we  thmk,  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  manly  Chantrey. 
As  in  sculpture  every  figure  should  be  ex- 
hibited, as  much  as  possible,  in  that  posture 
in  which  it  might  remain  for  ever  without 
apparent  weariness — so  in  architecture  every 
stone  should  be  hun^,  where  the  eye  wiu 
never  anticipate  that  it  is  likely  to  ML 

But  as  the  construction  of  architecture  is 
mainly  intended  not  only  to  raise  perpen- 
dicular walls  and  lateral  protections  from  the 
weather,  but  to  cover  in  a  space,  the  problem 
immediately  presents  itself,  how  to  hang  in 
the  air  the  roo^  which  is  required  for  dns 
purpose.  And  the  obvious  solution  has  been 
to  recur  to  another  law,  that  of  cohesion:— 
by  which  materials  such  as  skins,  tapestry, 
cordage,  chains,  architraves  of  stone,  and 
beams  of  iron  or  wood,  may  be  thrown  across 
801  empty  space  without  falling  to  the  ground. 
But,  as  in  the  building  of  a  solid  wall,  these 
two  laws  concur  and  co-operate  to  produce 
one  effect,  the  gravitation  increasing  the  co- 
hesion, and  the  cohesicm  enforcing  the  gravi- 
tation, so  in  the  framing  of  unsupported 
coverings  the  two  laws  clash — the  greater 
the  weight  of  the  cross  materials  the  greater 
their  tendency  to  break.  And  although  this 
is  not  felt  sufficiently  to  become  paiofal, 
where  the  unsupported  space  is  small,  as  in 
the  just  intercolumniation  of  a  portico,  it 
soon  begins  to  create  an  uneasiness  in  the 
mind  beyond  a  certain  distance,  just  as  we 
feel  uncomfortable  in  a  cavern,  the  roof  of 
which  may  come  down  upon  us,  though, 
from  the  solidity  of  the  rock,  reason  and  ex- 
perience assure  us  of  its  safety.  The  Greek 
architecture  endeavours  to  escape  from  the 
difficulty  by  preserving  small  dimensions  in 
its  intercoluraniations — but  with  the  inevi- 
table result  of  being  unable  either  to  throw 
its  buildings  up  into  height  without  altering 
the  just  proportion  of  its  colunms,  or  piling 
them  unconnectedly  on  each  other,  or  to 
cover  in  an  interior  without  crowding  the 
space  required  with  the  bases  for  the  neces- 
sary support.  Sufficient  blocks  of  store 
cannot  be  found  to  form  singly  the  architraves 
required  for  large  buildings ;  and  though  at- 
tempts are  made  to  construct  them  out  of 
smaller  blocks  with  key-stones,  the  effect  is 
painful,  because  the  idea  of  a  fracture  and 
fall  are  thus  still  more  forcibly  suggested 
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Witb  the  introdtiction  of  the  arch  this  dif- 
fikmlty  waB  partially  removed— a  covering 
could  thus  be  thrown  over  a  vast  space,  and 
yet  retained  in  its  pendent  state  by  the  law 
of  gravitation,  with  only  one  counter-tendency 
to  apprehend  and  overcome — ^that  of  the  la- 
teral pressure.  This,  indeed,  is  very  great 
In  St.  Peter's,  for  instance,  we  believe  no  less 
than  eight  iron  bands  have  been  required  to 
correct  it — five  in  the  drum,  one  at  the 
springing  of  the  arch,  and  two  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  dome  itself.* 

Now  iron  is  not  only  in  itself  an  objection- 
able material  to  employ,  from  its  tendency 
to  expand  and  contract  with  atmospheric 
changes,  but  its  force  depends  on  cohesion ; 
and  that  cohesion  is  not  mfinite,  like  that  of 
gravitation,  to  which  we  can  imagine  no 
mnit,  but  it  is  capable  only  of  a  certain  re- 
sistance, beycmd  which  it  dves  way.  And 
therefore  a  building  which  depends  on  it 
always  carries  within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction,  and  the  suggestion  of  its  own  faU, 
however  distant  the  event. 

The  more  indeed  the  existence  of  the  la- 
teral pressure  is  felt,  the  more  unsatisfactory 
the  form  of  the  arch  becomes :  because  the 
two  laws  oi  gravitation  and  cohesion  are  thus 
brought  again  into  antagonism  with  each 
other;  and  antagonism  is  the  destroyer  of 
repose,  and  repose  is  essential  to  true  beauty 
and  enjoyment.  But  the  circular  arch  is  at- 
tended with  this  evil.  It  compels  the  eye  to 
strike  repeatedly  downward  in  order  to  trace 
the  curve  j  hence  the  heavy,  depressed  feel- 
ing, which  Norman  and  Roman  architecture 
so  generally  produce.  The  sense  of  a  down- 
ward pressure  necessarily  suggests  the  chance 
of  a  lateral  ^read,  and  then  comes  the  un- 
easiness of  feeling,  unless  the  spread  be  tho- 
roughly guarded  against  by  some  obvious  and 
natural  means.  Hence  it  is  that  the  arch 
supported  by  pillars,  instead  of  piers,  is  so 
meagre  and  unsatisfactorv ;  and  hence  the 
impossibility,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  arch, 
to  avoid  encumbering  the  exterior,  which  we 
covCT  in,  with  heavy  masses  of  support.  We 
are  entering  at  length  into  this  question,  be- 
cause, until  the  principles  of  architecture,  as 
of  every  other  art,  are  brought  back  to  funda- 
mental axioms,  and  those  axioms  are  laid  very 
deep,  seemingly  in  the  mysteries  of  philoso- 
phy, art  will  be  placed  on  a  quicksand,  and 
the  creations  which  it  raises  will  become 
quicksands  themselves.  But  the  conversion 
of  the  circular  into  the  pointed  arch,  and  es- 
pecially the  high  vertic^  arch  of  the  purest 
Gothic,  did  much  to  remedy  these  defects. 
In  the  first  place,  it  brought  the  covering 


*  Wood's  *  Letteri  of  in  Architect/  vol.  1.,  p.  367. 


^es  iar  more  into  a  vertical  direction,  and 
so  adjusted  them  better  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. Secondly,  by  throwing  off  the  eye 
fit>m  the  two  curves  lateraUy,  instead  of  com- 
pelling  it  to  strike  a  centre  perpeudiculariy 
fix)m  the  keystone,  it  removed  the  sense  of 
depression,  and  with  this  the  apprehension  of 
the  lateral  thrust.  Thirdly,  by  bringing  folly 
into  play  tEe  vertical  tendency,  md  throwing 
the  eye  up  uninterruptedly  through  all  the 
main  lines  of  the  building,  it  still  further 
lightened,  indeed  removed  entirely,  the  sense 
of  downward  pressure :  and  then  came  the 
vertical  principle  again  to  correct  what  stiU 
remained  of  the  lateral  spread,  by  permitting 
the  architect  not  only  to  raring  up  solid  ver- 
tical projections  in  the  shape  of  buttresses, 
but  to  load  them  at  the  very  point  required 
with  pinnacles  and  towers :  so  that  the  whole 
building  is  locked  in  and  compacted  at  every 
point  of  danger  by  the  one  simple  law  of 
gravitation. 

For  the  tendencies  of  the  building,  as  of 
the  eye,  must  to  a  certain  degree  be  multi- 
plied and  complicated  from  the  necessity  of 
having  multiplied  parts.  As  a  single  line 
cannot  enclose  a  space,  nor  a  single  ornament 
describe  a  figure,  so  a  single  law  of  gravita- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  create  a  building.  It 
may  raise  a  wall,  but  cannot  construct  a  vault 
or  a  roof.  How,  then,  are  we  to  admit  a 
counteracting  principle  without  destroving 
simplicity  and  introducing  confosion  '\  How 
is  unity  to  be  preserved  with  this  necessity 
for  a  diversity  of  tendencies  ?  Or,  to  apply 
the  principle  to  the  immediate  case  before 
us,  how  is  the  perpendicular  gravitation  re- 
cognized in  the  formation  of  the  arch  to  be 
reconciled  and  harmonized  with  the  lateral 
thrust  1  It  can  only  be  done  by  repeating 
the  same  perpendicular  pressure  at  another 
part ;  and  thus  locking  in  the  whole  building 
— just  as  the  paramount  horizontal  line  of  the 
Greek  portico,  though  departed  from  in  the 
descending  lines  of  the  pillars,  is  again  re- 
turned to,  and  repeated  by  the  horizontal 
line  of  the  base,  in  this  point  of  view  even 
the  antagonism  of  the  opposite  tendencies 
becomes  harmonized  and  reduced  into  unity ; 
just  as  in  a  painting,  a  single  spot  of  colour 
at  variance  with  the  predominating  tint  is 
brought  at  once  into  order  simply  by  being 
repeated.  The  buttresses  and  pinnacles  are 
the  correlatives  to  the  superincumbent  weight 
on  the  arch.  Three  tendencies  are  created 
instead  of  two ;  and  the  two  exterior  tenden- 
cies, being  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  shut 
up  and  overrule  the  middle  one,  so  as  not 
only  to  prevent  discordances,  but  to  produce 
harmony.  The  principle,  we  believe,  is  one 
of  extensive  and  deep  application  to  aJl  crea- 
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tkms  of  art ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  and 
will  be  felt  by  those  who  contemplate  the 
mechanical  construction  a  Gothic  building, 
hr  better  than  it  can  be  suggested  merely 
throu^  the  eye. 

But  we  must  close  for  the  present.  The 
principle  which  Mr.  Pugin  has  illustrated  is 
full  of  other  curious  applications.  And  the 
whqle  mystenr  of  Gothic  architecture  is  a 
subject  of  such  interest  at  present,  that  we 
shall  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  we  pursue  it 
again,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  still  farther 
the  sources  of  its  peculiarities  and  excel- 
lences. In  the  mean  time  the  lovers  of  the 
church  may  be  congratulated  that  there  is 
so  much  need  of  just  conceptions  on  these 
questions,  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
increase  of  our  ecclesiastical  buildings ;  and 
that  both  the  universities  are  contributing 
zealously  to  the  science  by  the  formation  of 
their  valuable  societies  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  promoting  it.  Among  the  most  useful 
and  beautiful  contributions  to  it  yet  made  is 
the  *  Glossary  of  Architecture,'  published  at 
Oxford ;  and  we  recommend  it  earnestly  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  familiarising  them- 
selves with  the  technical  language — without 
which  the  study  cannot  be  pursued — and 
with  a  number  of  curious  details,  which  will 
prepare  them  for  entering  into  it  more  deep- 
ly and  successfully. 


Art.  V. — Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine^ 
Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petrcea,  Sfc. 
By  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York. 

We  opened  this  work  with  a  feeling  of 
weary  despondency  at  the  prospect  of  three 
more  volumes  of  Travels  in  Palestine :  we 
closed  them  with  respect  and  gratitude  to  the 
author,  not  unmingled  with  a  little  blameless 
national  jealousy.  We  are  not  altogeUier 
pleased  that  for  the  best  and  most  copious 
work  on  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  the 
Holy  Land,  though  written  in  English,  we 
should  be  indebted  to  an  American  divine. 
The  interest  .of  Palestine  and  its  neighbour- 
ing provinces  is,  and  must  ever  be,  inex- 
haustible— the  Palestine  of  the  patriarchs, 
where  the  pastoral  ancestors  of  the  Jews, 
having  been  summoned  from  Mesopotamia, 
settled  with  their  flocks  and  herds  among  the 
agricultural  tribes  of  its  earlier  inhabitants — 
the  Palestine  of  the  chosen  people,  with  all 
their  solemn  and  eventful  history — ^the  Pales- 
tine of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles — ^the  Pales- 
tine of  Joeephus,  with  the  awful  wars  which 
ended  in  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the 


Holy  City— the  Palestine  of  the  early  pil- 
grimages,  of  Jerome  and  his  monastic  cooa- 
panions — the  Palestine  of  the  crusades,  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  of  Richard  Ccbut  de 
Lion,  and  of  Saladin ;  we  may  descend  still 
lower— of  Napoleon,  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
and  of  more  recent  Britbh  heroes :  in  every 
period,  or  rather  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  time,  this  hallowed  and  marvellous  country 
is  connected  with  recollections  which  belong 
to  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned,  to  the 
simple  as  to  the  wise.  Every  scene  has  its  * 
sanctity  or  its  peculiar  stirring  emotions; 
every  name  awakens  some  association  of 
wonder,  of  reverence,  or,  ,  at  least,  of  laudable 
curiosity.  We  must  confess,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  allay  or  to  quench  this  ardent  inter- 
est, it  would  have  breathed  its  last  under  the 
countless  volumes  of  travels  which  have 
poured,  and  still  threaten  to  pour,  upon  us 
from  all  the  gates  of  all  the  publishers  in  Eu- 
rope. We  have  long  been  well-nigl^  worn 
out,  and  could  hardly  have  pledged  ourselves 
that  even  our  public  spirit,  our  heroic  and 
self-devoted  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  re- 
viewers, would  not  have  failed  at  the  sight  of 
new  travels  in  Palestine.  Who  is  not  utterly 
weary  of  the  religious  commonplace  which 
every  one  who  now  steams  away  to  the  Holy 
Land  complacently  imparts  to  the  public  t 
Who  is  not  still  more  troubled  by  the  per- 
emptory and  dogmatic  decisions  with  which 
persons,  who  have  never  seemed  to  consider 
that  much  previous  knowledge  and  much  se- 
vere study  are  required  to  qualify  a  traveller 
in  these  regions,  at  once  settle  questions 
which  have  perplexed  and  divided  the  pro- 
foundest  scholars,  on  the  mere  credit  of  hav- 
ing been  in  the  East.  It  is  reported  of  a  very 
illustrious,  very  good-hearted,  but  not  highly- 
educated  personage,  that  in  some  question  re- 
lating to  early  American  tustory,  some  one 
quoted  the  authority  of  Robertson.  *  Robert- 
son !  Robertson ! — ^what  should  he  know  of 
America  1 — was  he  ever  there  1  I  have 
been !'  Upon  this  principle  we  presume  it 
is  that  every  individual,  young  or  old,  gentle 
or  simple,  layman  or  ecclesiastic,  by  setting 
foot  in  Palestine,  springs  up  at  once  a  divine 
of  authority  and  an  accomplished  theologian. 

We  have  not  indeed  been  altogeth^  for- 
tunate, at  least  since  Pococke  and  Maundrell, 
in  our  Palestinian  travellers.  For  the  poetry 
of  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  vivid  and  earnest 
expression  of  religious  emotion,  for  pictu- 
resque local  description,  notwithstanding  their 
affectations  and  extravagance,  we  must  go  to 
Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine;  and  with 
some  distinction,  both  for 'better  and  for 
worse,  and  the  consideration  that  they  dwelt 
chiefly  on  the  crusading  associations,  to 
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Michaud  uid  Poujoulat.  FVom  the  former 
of  these  writers  no  one  would  seek  for  infor- 
mation,  or  suspect  that  they  would  on  any 
angle  occasion  sacrifice  efiect  to  truth. 
Their  evidences  of  Christianity  being  its  pic- 
turesqueness  and  its  poetry,  any  tradition, 
lK)wever  remote — any  legend,  however  wild 
— any  superstition,  however  absurd — is  min- 
ted up  in  unquestioning  faith,  or  boastful 
credulity,  with  the  sincere  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel itselfl  Among  our  own  countrymen  we 
cannot,  of  course,  reckon  Burckhardt,  who  is 
chiefly  however  valuable  rather  for  the  neigh- 
bouring regions  than  for  Palestine  proper. 
One  of  the  best  volumes,  containing,  as  it 
did,  real  discoveries,  told  with  simplicity  and 
good  sense,  that  •{  Irby  and  Mangles,  has 
been  retained,  by  the  modesty  of  its  authors, 
within  private  circulation.  The  cleverest  of 
our  own  travellers,  the  late  Dr.  Clarke,  was 
imfortunately  possessed  with  the  ojHnion  that 
everything  was  wrong,  and  that  he  was  sent 
on  a  sort  of  special  mission  of  original  genius 
to  set  it  all  right.  But  there  is  no  instinctive 
percepticxi  of  that  which  can  only  be  wrought 
out  by  accurate  observation  and  patient  study. 
Clarke  only  deviated  into  more  obstinate  and 
irreclaimable  error.  It  is,  however,  a  strong 
proof  how  little  real  knowledge,  even  of 
Jerusalem  itself  can  be  gleaned  from  our  re- 
cent travellers,  that  we  have  in  vain — and, 
we  assure  our  readers,  with  most  patient  in- 
terest— sought  for  a  confutation  of  Clarke's 
singular  paradox,  which  placed  the  city  of 
David  on  the  high  ground  south  of  what  has 
always,  and  rightly,  been  considered  the  val- 
ley of  Hinnom.  it  seemed  first  to  occur  to 
the  authors  of  the  work  before  us  to  examine 
the  nature  of  this  ridge  and  of  the  country  be- 
yond. They  have  done  so,  and  settled  the 
question  for  ever. 

Thus  oppressed  under  the  burthen,  we 
win  not  say  of  annual,  but  quarterly  and  bi- 
mestrial travels  in  Palestine,  which  have 
tamed  out  to  be  little  more  than  the  authors' 
confessions  of  faith  (sincere,  we  doubt  not,  for 
the  most  part)  and  testimonials  to  their  own 
piety  (pleasing  enough  as  witnessing  to  a 
growing  sense  of  religion,  but  little  more,)  it 
has  been  with  sati^action,  not  unmingled 
with  surprise,  that  we  have  found  in  the  work 
of  Dr.  Robinson  more  solid  and  important  ih- 
fi>rmation  on  the  ge<^phy  and  on  the  topo- 
gcaphy  of  the  Hdy  Land  than  has  accumu- 
lated since  the  date  of  Reland's  *  Palestina.' 
These  two  American  travellers  (for  we  must 
not  deprive  Dr.  Robinson's  companion,  Mr. 
Smith,  of  his  due  share  of  the  common  merit), 
by  patient  and  systematic  investigation,  have 
enabled  us  to  satisfy  our  minds  on  many 
points  for  which  we  had  in  vain  sought  a 


solution  in  the  whole  range  of  travels  and 
geographical  treatises.  The  authors  have 
brought  to  their  task  strong,  may  we  venture 
to  say,  English  good  sense,  and  piety,  which 
can  dare  to  be  rational.  With  the  most  pro« 
found  veneration  for  the  truth  of  the  sacred 
writings,  they  do  not  scruple  to  submit  to  the 
test  of  dispassionate  inquiry,  and  of  compari- 
son with  the  records  of  scripture,  every  le- 
gend of  which  this  land  of  wonder  is  so  mex- 
haustibly  fertile.  Dr.  Robinson  has  had  Uie 
advantage  of  preparing  his  journals  for  the 
press  in  Berlm,  unquestionably  the  city  of 
Europe  in  which  at  present  is  centred  the 
most  profound  erudition ;  he  names  some  of 
its  most  distinguished  scholars  as  having  as- 
sisted him  with  advice  i  above  all,  the  great 
geographer,  K.  Ritter,  whose  testimony  to 
the  importance  of  these  discoveries  comes 
from  perhaps  the  highest  livine  authority. 
We  should  mention  that  Dr.  Robinson's  col- 
league, Mr.  Smith,  having  long  resided  in 
the  East,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
vernacular  Arabic,  so  that,  instead  of  depend- 
ing, in  his  communications  with  the  natives, 
on  an  ignorant,  careless,  or  designing  inter- 
preter, he  might  be  perfectly  confident  that 
the  questions  would  be  fairly  and  distinctly 
put,  and  the  answers  reported  with  conscien- 
tious accuracy.  By  this  means  he  has  ob- 
tained much  useful  information  as  to  sites  of 
towns  and  other  local  circumstances,  from  the 
unsuspicious  tradition  of  the  names  by  which 
they  are  now  popularly  known  among  the  in- 
habitants. 

Dr.  Robinson  entered  the  Holy  Land  from 
Egypt,  and  of  course  the  first  point  of  bibli- 
cal interest  which  occurred  was  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Dr.  Robinson  concurs  with 
all  the  best  modem  sctiolars  in  supposing,  as 
indeed  the  time  allotted  to  their  joumey  im- 
peratively demands,  that  the  Israelites  set  out 
upon  their  Exodus  from  Goshen,  and  that 
Goshen  was  situated  eastward  along  the  Pelu- 
siac  branch  of  the  Nile.  With  Niebuhr,  and 
all  the  recent  authorities,  he  places  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites  over  the  tongue  of  the 
sea  some  short  distance  above  Suez.  The 
whole  of  tliis  view  of  the  Exodus  is  clear, 
consistent,  and  strictly  accordant  with  the 
scriptural  narrative.  It ,  is  singular  indeed 
how  much  the  advocates  of  a  different  inter- 
pretation have  lost  sight  of  the  one  unerring 
authority,  have  excluded  or  attached  but 
slight  weight  to  circumstances  which  in  the 
Mosaic  writings  bear  an  important  place, 
while  they  have  imagined  others  without  the 
least  warrant  from  the  sacred  book. 

There  are  two  classes  of  believers  in  the 
miracles  of  the  scripture.  One  which  looks 
on  them  with  a  dim  and  remote  reverence, 
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not  daring  lo  approach  them  too  closely  lest 
they  should  lose  some  of  their  vague  and 
mysterious  impressiveness.  Their  sensitive- 
ness jealously  repudiates  all  distinctness. 
With  them  it  is  a  point  of  piety  to  aggriandize 
the  miracle  to  the  utmost;  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
cold,  sceptical  mind  to  limit  the  supernatural 
agency  to  that  extent  which  is  intimated  in 
the  precise  terms  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Some  of  these  persons  are  influenced  by  an 
imaginative  ana  poetic  temperament:  they 
delight  in  keeping  everything  connected  with 
religion  in  a  kina  of  ideal  seclusion  from  the 
ordinary  events  of  life.  But  in  others  of  the 
same  class,  this  sensitive  timidity  is  akin  to 
mistrust:  they  are  haunted  with  a  morbid 
dread  lest  they  should  doubt :  but  'if  doubt 
does  come — and  it  cannot  always  be  excluded 
by  their  most  jealous  precautions— they  are 
ill  prepared  for  the  conflict.  The  conse- 
quence is  oflen  miserable  perplexity,  if  not 
worse.  The  second  class  of  believers,  whose 
stronger  and  firmer  groundword  of  faith  is 
assuredly  better  adapted  to  meet  the  rude  en- 
counter of  an  inquiring  age,  delight  in  real- 
izing these  wonderful  scenes,  in  making  them 
live  again  before  their  minds.  The  agree- 
ment of  all  the  local,  casual,  and  historical 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  with  the  age, 
the  region,  the  manners,af}brds  them  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction,  as  completing  the  full  and 
breathing  conception  of  the  events.  With 
them  the  imagination  has  a  different  function : 
it  arranges  the  whole  in  a  living  picture,  not 
floating  in  a  misty  haze,  but  with  all  the 
sharp  outlines  of  actual  life :  it  adheres  rig 
idly  to  its  authority,  and  does  not  think  that 
it  is  showing  its  reverence  for  the  sacred  nar 
rative  by  making  larger  demands  than  the  in- 
spired writer  himself:  it  shrinks  with  rever- 
ential dread  from  asserting  the  divine  agency, 
the  divine  miraculous  agency,  without  distinct 
and  explicit  warrant.  Truth,  in  fine,  real 
substantial  truth,  truth  which  will  bear  the 
most  searching  investigation,  and  being 
grounded  on  a  substantial  foundation,  will 
endure  the  sternest  encounter  of  reason,  is  the 
sole  ultimate  object  of  their  conscientious  in- 
quiry ;  because  they  are  intimately  convinced 
oi  the  identity  of  truth  with  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  tbo  sacred  volume. 

This  difierence  ,of  religious  temperament 
it  strikingly  s illustrated  by  the  conflicting 
theories  concerning  the  scene  of  the  Exodus. 
We  can  fully  enter  into  the  imaginative  view 
of  the  wonderful — the  glorious  event.  We 
can  feel  the  ardent  language  of  the  poet  when 
he  describes — 

*The  waves  that  took  their  stand 
Like  crvstal  walls  on  either  hand ; 
Or  walls  of  sea-green  marble  piled 
Round  some  irregular  city  wild.' 


I  But  we  have  less  sympathy  with  the  grave 
'  and  prosaic  commentator  on  the  Scripture, 
'  whose  presumptuous  zeal  would  fain  make 
the  event^as  wonderful  on  all* points,  and  in 
every  detail  or  circumstance,  as  he  can.  We 
may  fairly  assume  that  the  sacred  writer 
gives  us  the  most  marvellous  circumstances 
of  the  event,  at  least,  to  take  the  lowest 
view,  such  as  appeared  to  be  so  to  the  eye- 
witnesses of  the  scene :  that  he  has  left  oxA 
nothinfif,  which,  if  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
would  have  been  an  intervention  of  Almighty 

Eower,  even  more  wonderful  than  that  which 
e  has  related.    Nor  have  we  any  right  to 
discard  any  natural  agency  which  may  be 
introduced  into  the  narrative,  or  to  assign  it 
a  less  share  in  the  event  that  is  ascribed  to  it 
by  our  irrefragable  authority.    Now  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea,  according  to  the  distmct 
language  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  was  eflfect- 
ed  through  the  physical  agency  of  the  east 
wind;  the  miraculous  intervention  being  the 
happy  manner  in  which  its  operation  wa« 
tim^,  and  the  unusual  vehemence  with 
which  it  was  •  caused  by  the  Lord'  to  blow. 
The  length  of  the  passage  is  likewise  limked 
by  the  time  assigned  for  its  performance. 
The  east  wind  began  to  blow,  at  the  earliest, 
with  the  commencement  of  the  night;  k 
blew  '  all  night and  a  certain  time  elapsed 
before  it  had  so  hi  *  divided  the  waters'  as  to 
leave  the  dry  land  in  the  midst,  with  the  Wft- 
ters,  as  a  wall  (or  defence)  on  either  side. 
With  the  dawn  Moses  'stretched  his  hand 
over  the  sea,'  and  the  sea  returned  in  its 
strength,  and  the  Egyptians  were  over- 
whelmed 'in  the  morning  watch.'    It  is 
clearly  then  absolutely  irreconcileable  with 
this  narrative,  to  carry  the  Israelites  down  to 
any  part  of  the  Red  Sea  where  it  is  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  broad.    For  we  need  scarcely 
point  out  the  impossibility  of  moving  a  vast 
body  like  that  of  the  Israelites,  according  to 
the  Scriptures  not  less  than  two  millions,  en- 
cumbered with  women  and  children,  who 
formed  two-thirds  of  their  numbers,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours.    There  is  no  intima- 
tion of  any  extraordinary  precipitation  or 
speed  with  which  the  march  was  efiected, 
thoufi^h  of  course  the  fears  of  the  fugitives 
would  urge  them  to  the  utmost  activity ;  no 
intimation  whatever  of  any  supernatural  in- 
tervention to  accelerate  their  movements. 

We  pass  at  once  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
Mount  Sinai ;  and  as  it  is  our  intention  to 
confine  our  observations  to  the  more  im-  - 
portant  geographical  or  antiquarian  informa- 
tion in  these  volumes,  we  shall  not  dwell 
upon  the  personal  adventures  of  our  travel- 
lers, or  their  intercourse  with  the  native 
tribes,  which  might  however  furnish  many 
amusing  and  characteristic  illustrations  of 
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Arab  manners  and  opinions.  The  difficulty, 
most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  which  em- 
barrasses all  accounts  of  this  region,  is  to  as- 
certain which  of  the  mountains  is  the  Horeb, 
and  which  the  Sinai  of  the  Scripture.  The 
names  are  used  in  the  Pentateuch  with  a 
certain  vagueness.  The  prevalent  theory 
has  been  to  suppose  Sinai  the  general  name 
of  the  whole  mass  of  mountains,  and  Horeb 
that  of  one  particular  peak  or  height.  Dr. 
Bobinson  assigns  some  reasons  of  consider- 
able weight,  from'  the  Pentateuch,  for  sup- 
posing Horeb  to  have  been  the  general  name, 
and  Sinai  that  of  the  '  Mountain  of  the  Law.' 
But  in  what  part  of  this  region  took  place 
the  awful  scene  of  the  delivery  oi  the  law  \ 
The  only  trustworthy  authorities  are  the 
eternal  hills  themselves  in  their  immutable 
grandeur  ;^  and  the  next  most  ancient  record 
we  possess,  the  books  of  Moses.  The  local 
traditions  are  Christian,  monkish,  and  cannot 
ascend  higher  than  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  Even  if  we  suppose  the  early  anchor- 
ites, who  settled  their  hermitages  in  these 
wild  regions,  to  have  gathered  some  appella- 
tions of  particular  spots,  or  designations  of 
heights  or  valleys,  from  the  native  Arabs, 
these  must  have  been  Bedowin  ajod  Ishmaeli- 
tish,  and  not  Jewish  traditions.  It  is  justly 
observed  by  Dr.  Robinson  that,  'after  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Mount  Sinai, 
there  is  no  account,  either  in  Scripture  or 
elsewhere,  of  its  having  been  visited  by  any 
Jew  5  except  by  the  Prophet  Elijah,  when 
he  fled  from  the  machinations  of  Jezebel. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  this  region 
bad  been  the  seat  of  the  revelation  of  their 
law,  to  which  they  clung  so  tenaciously; 
and  because  from  the  splendour  and  terrors 
of  that  scene,  the  inspired  Hebrew  poets 
were  wont  to  draw  their  sublimest  images.' 
This  unquestionable  fact,  we  would  suggest 
to  Dr.  Robinson,  is  le^  extraordinary 
than  it  may  seem  at  first  sight.  This  sort  of 
contemplative  reverence  for  scenes  which 
have  witnessed  great  and  important  events 
belongs  to  a  different  stage  of  civilisation 
and  a  different  religious  tone  of  mind,  from 
that  of  the  Jews,  especially  during  the  first 
centuries  which  elapsed  after  the  delivery  of 
the  law.  They  were  at  fitst  of  necessity,  a 
busy,  active  people,  engaged  in  perpetual 
wars,  and  in  the  settlement  and  cultivation 
of  tbeir  new  country,  constantly  lapsing  into 


*  We  obserye  that  RQppell  in  his  Reise,  an  un- 
qoMtionable  aalhorlty  on  such  a  point,  cunfirms 
the  assertion  which  has  been  made,  that  tho  region 
shows  no  indications  whatever  of  volcanic  agency. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  understand  the  hearing 
and  importance  of  this  geological  fact. 
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the  superstitions  of  the  neighbouring  naticms, 
and  experiencing  great  reverses :  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Judges,  alternating  be- 
tween Icng'years  of  servitude  and  seasons  of 
deliverance.  They  were  cut  oflf  from  Sinai 
by  that  which  they  looked  on  with  some 
natural  and  more  religious  abhorrence,  the 
desert,  the  dweUing  place  of  the  Evil  Spirit, 
which  at  all  events  was  peopled  with  nerce 
tribes,  whether  Edomite  or  Arab,  in  general 
implacably  hostile.  Sinai  could  not  have 
been  accessible  before  the  great  period  of 
their  prosperity;  and  as  a  pilgrimage  to 
Sinai'was  not  appointed  in  the  law,  neither 
had  pious  Jews  yet  begun  to  adopt  usages 
unsanctioned  by  the  law.  From  that  time, 
moreover,  all  their  religious  veneration  was 
centred,  by  divine  appointment,  on  one  sin- 
gle spot :  the  Temple  was  the  one  hallowed 
place,  in  which  the  God  of  their  fathers 
maintained  his  perpetual  presence ;  they  had 
no  need  of  recourse,  for  the  excitement  of 
their  religious  emotions,  to  distant  scenes. 
On  Sinai  God  had  manifested  himself  in  the 
thunders  of  his  might,  and  in  the  consuming 
fire ;  but  in  the  Temple  God  v  as  in  his  felt 
and  acknowledged  majesty.  Thus  there  is 
a  complete  and  inevitable  disruption  for  cen- 
turies of  the  only  tradition  which  could  be 
of  any  value,  that  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  alone  witnessed  the  delivery  of  the  law. 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  revival  of  reli- 
gious homage  to  the  mountain  of  the  law, 
except,  probably,  some  vague  and  general 
respect  for  the  hallowed  region  among  the 
wandering  tribes  of  the  desert,  till  the  first 
monastic  settlements  of  the  Christians  from 
Egypt.  But  Eg3(ptian  monks,  who,  like 
their  parent  St.  Antony,  were  very  ignorant, 
and  prided  themselves  on  their  ignorance, 
were  not  likely  to  exercise  much  critical 
discernment  in  the  appropriation  of  particu- 
lar places  to  the  scriptural  account.  It 
would  depend  on  accident,  caprice,  or  fancy, 
to  which  of  the  peaks  they  would  assign  the 
name  of  Moses ;  and  how  they  would  dis- 
tribute the  vague  and  unsettled  names  of 
Horeb  and  Sinai.  The  only  trustworthy 
topography,  then,  of  these  wonderful  scenes 
must  be  formed  fsom  the  correspondence  of 
the  unchanged  and  unchangeable  natural 
formation  of  the  country  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Though 
there  is  no  distin^  and  formal  description  of 
the  local  scenery  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
there  are  certain  broad  and  general  features, 
indispensable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
transaction.  There  must  be  a  plain,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  in  which  the  whole,  or  at 
least  a  large  part  of  the  children  of  Israel 
could  encamp,  bordered  at  no  great  distance 
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by  some  oommanding  eroineDce.  if  Dot  dis- 
tiacily  discernible,  at  least  within  the  range 
of  vision :  this,  however,  in  a  region  which 
chiefly  consists  of  mountain  peaks  intersected 
by  deep  ravines  or  narrow  wadies,  or  valleys^ 
is  not  so  easily  found  as  might  be  supposed 
at  first  sight.  Dr.  Robinson  conceives  that 
he  has  discovered  a  part  of  the  mountain 
range  which  exactly  answers  to  the  scriptur- 
al narrative.  We  cannot  pretend  to  that 
local  knowledge  which  will  enable  us  to  de- 
cide either  in  his  favour  or  against  him ;  but 
we  must  acknowledge  that  his  ailments 
seem  so  stong,  as  at  least  to  command  an  at- 
tentive and  respectful  consideration.  First, 
then,  as  to  the  plain^  our  travellers  ap- 
proached the  convent  by  an  unusual  route. 
We  leave  them  to  describe  what  they  saw. 

*A8  we  advanced,  the  valley  still  opened 
wider  and  wider  with  a  gentle  ascent,  and  be- 
came full  of  shrubs  and  tufls  of  herbs,  shut  in 
on  each  side  by  lofW  granite  ridges,  with  ruc^- 
ged,  shattered  peaks  a  thousand  feet  high, 
while  the  face  or  Horeb  rose  directly  before  us. 
fioth  my  oompaaion  and  myself  involuntarily 
exclaimed,  Here  is  room  enough  for  a  laige 
encampment !"  Reaching  the  top  of  the  ascent, 
or  watershed,  a  fine  broad  plain  lay  before  us, 
sloping  down  gendy  towards  the  S.  S.  E.  en- 
closed by  rugged  and  venerable  mountains  of 
dark  granite,  stem,  naked,  splintered  peaks  and 
ridges,  of  indescribable  grandeur ;  and  terminat- 
ed at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  by  the 
bold  and  awful  front  of  Horeb,  rising  perpendi- 
culariy  in  frowning  ma^ty  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  m  height.  It  was  a  scene  of 
solemn  grandeur,  wholly  unexpected,  and  such 
as  we  had  never  seen;  and  the  associations 
which  at  the  moment  rushed  upon  our  minds 
were  almost  overwhelming.  Aa  we  went  on, 
new  points  of  interest  were  continually  opening 
to  our  view.  On  the  left  of  Horeb,  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley  run  up  S.  S.  £.  between  lofty 
walls  of  rock,  as  if  in  continuation  of  the  S.  E. 
comer  of  the  plain.  In  this  valley,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  near  a  mile  froai  the  plain,  stands  the 
convent ;  and  the  deep  verdure  of  its  fruit  trees 
and  cy[Nresse8  is  seen  as  the  traveller  approach- 
es,—an  oasis  of  beauty  amid  scenes  of  the 
sternest  desolation.  At  the  S.  W.  .comer  of  the 
plain  the  cliffs  also  retreat,  and  form  a  recess  or 
open  place  extending  from  the  plain  westward 
for  some  distance.  From  this  recess  there  runs 
up  a  similar  narrow  valley  on  the  west  of 
Moreh,  called  el-Leja,  parallel  to  that  in  which 
the  convent  stands ;  and  in  it  is  the  deserted 
eonvent  el-ArbaIn,  with  a  ffarden  of  olive  and 
other  fruit-trees  not  visible  from  the  plain.  A 
third  garden  lies  at  the  raouth  of  el-Leja,  and  a 
fourth  &rther  west  in  the  recess  just  mentioned. 
The  whole  plain  is  called  Wady  er-Rnhah ;  and 
the  valley  of  the  convent  is  known  to  the  Arabs 
at  Wady  8hn*-eib,  that  is,  the  Yale  of  Jethro. 

Sull  advancing,  the  front  of  Horeb  rose  like 
a  wall  before  us;  and  one  can  approach  quite 
to  the  foot  and  touch  the  mount  Directly  be- 


fore its  base  is  the  deep  bed  of  a  torrent,  by 
which  in  the  rainy  season  the  waters  of  el-Leja 
and  the  raountaias  around  the  recess  pass  down 
eastward  across  the  plain,  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  Wady  esh-Sbeikh,  which  then 
issues  by  an  o[)ening  through  the  cliffs  of  the 
eastern  mountain,— a  fine  broad  valley  affording 
the  only  easy  access  to  the  plain  and  convent. 
As  we  crosised  the  plain  our  feelings  were 
strongly  affected,  at  finding  here  so  UDexi>ected- 
ly  a  spot  so  entirely  adapted  to  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  giving  of^  the  law.  No  travel- 
ler has  described  this  plain,  nor  even  mentioned 
it  except  in  a  slight  and  general  manner;  pro- 
bably because  most  have  reached  the  convent 
by  another  route  without  passing  over  it  ;  and 
perhaps,  too,  because  neither  the  highest  point 
of  Sinai  (now  called  Jebel  Miisa),  nor  the  still 
loftier  summit  of  St.  Catharine,  is  visible  from 
any  part  of  it.'— vol.  i.,  pp.  130-132. 

They  subsequently  examined  this  plaio 
more  closely,  and  were  confirmed  in  their 
first  impressions. 

'We  measured  across  the  plain,  where  we 
stood,  alonff  the  water-shed,  and  found  the 
breadth  to  be  at  that  point  2700  English  feet  or 
dOO  yards ;  though  in  some  parts  it  is  wider. 
The  distance  to  the  base  of  Horeb,  measured  in 
like  manner,  was  7U00  feet,  or  2,333 yards.  The 
northern  slope  of  the  plain,  north  of  where  we 
stood,  we  judged  to  be  somewhat  less  than  a 
mile  in  length  bv  one-third  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
We  may  therefore  fairly  estimate  the  whole 
plain  at  two  geo^phical  miles  long,  and 
ranging  in  breadth  from  one-third  to  two-thirds 
of  a  mile ;  or  as  equivalent  to  a  surface  of  at 
least  one  sauare  mile.  This  space  is  nearly 
doubled  by  ine  recess  so  often  mentioned  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  broad  and  level  area  of  Wady 
Sheikh  on  the  east,  which  issues  at  right  angles 
to  the  plain,  and  is  equally  in  view  of  the  front 
and  summit  of  the  present  Horeb. 

'  The  examination  of  this  afternoon  convinced 
us,  that  here  was  space  enough  to  satisfy  all 
the  requisitions  of  the  scripmral  narrative,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  assembling  of  the  con- 
gregation to  receive  the  law.  Here,  too,  one 
can  see  the  fitness  of  the  injunction,  to  set 
bounds  around  the  mount,  that  neither  man  nor 
beast  mifht  approach  too  near.  The  encamp- 
ment before  the  mount,  as  has  been  before  sug- 
gested, might  not  improbably  include  only  the 
head-quarters  of  Moses  and  the  elders,  and  of 
a  poruon  of  the  people ;  while  the  remainder, 
with  their  flocks,  were  scattered  among  the  ad- 
jacent valleys.'— vol.  i.,  pp.  140, 141. 

however,  that  summit  which  has  long 
borne  the  name  o(  Sinai,  or  Jebel  MCksa,  the 
Mount  of  Moses,  be  so  called  on  any  author- 
ity, the  plain  Er-R&hah  cai^iot  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  Israelitish  encampment* 
Otir  travellers  ascended  this  height. 

'  My  first  and  predominant  feeling  while  upon 
this  summit  was  that  of  disappointment.  Al- 
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though  from  our  ezamittatioQ  of  die  {dain  er>j  and  more  expoenres,  we  were  obliged  to  gire  it 
R4hah  below,  and  ius  correspondence  to  the ;  up,  and  clamber  upwards  aloog  a  steep  rarine 
scriptural  narrative,  we  had  arrived  at  tbe  by  a  more  northern  and  circniions  course. 

fenerai  cooviciion  that  the  people  of  Israel  must  j  From  the  head  of  this  ravine  we  were  able  to 
are  been  collected  on  it  to  receive  the  law ; ;  climb  around  the  fece  of  the  northern  precipice 
yet  we  still  had  cherished  a  lingering  hope  or  |  and  reach  the  top,  along  the  deep  hollows  worn 
feeling,  that  there  might  aAer  all  be  some  /  in  the  granite  by  the  weather  during  the  lapse 
foundation  for  the  long  series  of  monkish  tradi- 1  of  ages,  which  ^ve  to  this  part,  as*  seen  from 
lion,  which  for  at  least  fifteen  centuries  has  j  below,  the  appearance  of  architectural  oma- 
pointed  out  the  summit  on  which  we  now 
stood,  as  the  spot  where  the  ten  commandments 
were  so  awfully  proclaimed.  But  scriptural 
narrative  and  monkish  tradition  are  very  differ- 
ent things;  and  while  the  former  has  a  dis- 
tinctness and  definiteness,  which  through  all 
oor  joumeyings  rendered  the  Bible  our  best 
guide-book,  we  found  the  latter  not  less  usually 
and  almost  regularly  to  be  but  a  baseless  fabric 
In  the  present  case,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  tor  supposing  that  Moses  had  anything 


ment. 

*  The  extreme  difficulty,  and  even  danger,  of 
the  ascent  was  well  rewarded  by  the  pro^^t 
that  now  opened  before  us.  The  whole  plain 
er-Rnhah  lay  spread  out  beneath  our  feet,  with 
the  adjacent  Wadys  and  mountains;  while 
Wady  esh-Sheikh  on  the  right,  and  the  recess  on 
the  left,  both  connected  with,  and  opening  Inroad- 
ly  from  er^Rfthah,  presented  an  area  which  serr- 
ed  nearly  to  double  that  of  the  plain.  Our  convic- 
tion was  strengthened  that  here  or  on  some  one 


to  do  with  the  summit  which  now  bears  his '  the  adjacent  cliffs  was  the  spot  where  the  Lord 
name.  It  is  three  miles  distant  from  the  plain ;  "  descended  in  fire  "  and  proclaimed  the  law. 
on  which  the  Israelites  must  have  stood ;  and .  Here  lay  the  plain  where  the  whole  congregation 
hidden  from  it  by  the  intervening  peaks  of  the  might  be  assembled :  here  was  the  mount  that 
modem  Horeb.  No  part  of  the  plain  is  visible  could  be  approached  and  touched,  if  not  forbid- 
from  the  summit ;  nor  are  the  bottoms  of  the  den ;  and  here  the  mountain  brow,  where  alone 
ax^acent  valleys ;  nor  is  any  spot  to  be  seen  the  lightning  and  the  thick  cloud  would  be 
around  it,  where  the  people  could  have  been '  visible,  and  the  thunders  and  the  voice  of  the 
assembled.    The  only  point  in  which  it  is  not  trump  be  heard,  when  the  Lord   came  down  in 


immediately  surroun  by  high  mountains  is 
towards  the  S.  £.,  where  it  sinks  down  pre- 
ctpitously  to  a  tract  of  naked  gravelly  hills. 
Here,  just  at  its  foot,  is  the  head  of  a  small  val- 
ley, Wady  es  Seb&*iyeb,  running  toward  the 
N.  E.  beyond  the  Mount  of  the  Cross  into 
Wady  esn-Sheikh,  and  of  another  not  larger, 
called  el-Wa'rah,  running  S.  E.  to  the  Wady 
Nusb  of  the  Gulf  of 'Akabah;  but  both  of  these 
together  hardly  afford  a  tenth  part  of  the  s{)ace 
contained  in  er-Rfthah  and  Wady  esh-Sheikh. 
In  the  same  direction  is  seen  the  route  to 
Shurm ;  and,  beyond,  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah  and  the  little  island  Tir&n;  while  more 
to  the  right  and  close  at  hand  is  the  head  of  el- 
Leja  among  the  hills.  No  other  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah  is  visible,  though  the  mount- 
ains beyond  it  ara  seen. — jcL  L,  pp.  154, 155. 

The  next  point,  then,  is  to  find  some  lofly 
peak  commanding  the  plain,  and  accessible 
by  the  pro&ne  steps  of  the  people,  if  it  had 
not  been  guarded  by  the  express  and  awful 
prohibition  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  by  the  ter- 
rific appearances  of  fire,  and  thunders,  and 
ligfitnings,  which  proclaimed  the  unapproach- 
able presence  of  toe  Deity. 

'  While  the  monks  were  here  employed  in 
lighting  tapers  and  burning  incense,  we  deter- 
mmed  to  scale  the  almost  inaccessible  peak  of 
es-Sufs&feh  before  us,  in  order  to  look  out  upon 
the  plain,  and  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  the 
adaptedness  of  this  part  of  the  mount  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  scriptural  history.  This 
cliff  rises  some  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
basin ;  and  the  distance  to  the  summit  is  more 
than  half  a  mile.  We  first  attempted  to  climb 
the  side  in  a  direct  course ;  but  found  the  rock 
so  smooth  and  precipitous  that,  after  some  falls 


the  sight  of  all  the  people  upon  Mount  SinaL" 
We  ffave  ourselves  up  to  the  impressions  of  the 
awful  scene,  and  read,  with  a  feeling  that  will 
never  be  forgotten,  the  sublime  account  of  the 
transaction  and  the  commandments  there  pro- 
mulgated, in  the  original  words  as  recordea  by 
the  great  Hebrew  legislator.'— vol.  i.,  p.  157. 

The  whole  of  this  singularly  interesting  ques- 
tion, which  has  never  before  been  placed  in 
the  same  light,  is  summed  up  in  the  followmg 
statement : — 

'  We  came  to  Sinai  with  some  incredulity, 
wishing  to  investigate  the  point,  whether  there 
was  any  probable  ground  beyond  monkish  tra- 
esent  supposed  site. 


dition  for  fixing  upon  the  pr( 
The  details  of  the  precedio 


made  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  grounds 
which  led  us  to  the  conviction  that  the  plain 
er-Rahah  above  described  is  the  probable  spot 
where  the  congregation  of  Israel  were  assem- 
bled, and  that  the  mountain  impending  over  it, 
the  present  Horeb,  was  the  scene  of  ue  awful 
phenomena  in  which  the  law  was  given.  We 
were  satisfied,  after  much  examination  and  in- 
quiry,  that  in  no  other  quarter  of  the  peninsula, 
and  certainly  not  around  any  of  the  higher 
peaks,  is  there  a  si>ot  corresponding  in  any  de- 
gree so  fuller  as  this  to  the  historical  aeconnt, 
and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  have 
entered  above  more  fully  into  the  details,  be- 
cause former  travellers  have  touched  upon  this 
point  so  slightly ;  and  because,  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  is  a  current  opinion  among  scholars, 
that  no  open  space  exists  among  these  mount- 
ains. We,  too,  were  surprised  as  wdl  as  grati- 
fied to  find  here,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  these 
dark  granite  cliffs,  this  fine  plain  set  out  before 
the  mountain ;  and  I  know  not  when  I  hai^ 
felt  a  thrill  of  stronger  emotion  than  when  in 
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first  crosaniii;  the  plain  the  dark  precipices  of 
Horeb  rising  in  solemn  grandeur  oefore  us,  we 
became  aware  of  the  entire  adaptedness  of  the 
scene  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  chosen 
by  the  great  Hebrew  legislator.  Moses,  doubt- 
less, during  the  forty  years  in  which  he  kept 
the  flocks  of  Jeihro.  had  often  wandered  over 
these  mountains,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
their  valleys  and  deep  recesses,  like  the  Arabs 
of  the  present  day.  At  any  rate,  he  knew  and 
had  visited  the  spot  to  which  he  was  to  conduct 
his  people,— this  adytum  in  the  midst  of  the 
ffreat  circular  granite  region,  with  only  a  single 
feasible  entrance;  a  secret  holy  place,  shut  out 
from  the  world  amid  lone  and  desolate  mount- 
ains.'— vol.  i.,  pp.  175, 176. 

From  Sinai  our  travellers  pursued  their 
journey  to  Akabah,  at  the  head  of  the  east- 
em  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea;  but  instead  of 
ascending  the  Ghor  to  the  ruins  of  Petra, 
and  so  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  the  foot  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  they  determined  to  cross  in  an 
oblique  direction  to  Hebron.  This  new  and 
untravelled  route  led  them  through  the  heart 
of  the  great  Wilderness,  in  which  the  Israel- 
ites wandered  before  they  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  Holy  Land.  Though  we  fully  un- 
derstand the  curiosity  which  led  them  to 
traverse  this  region,  to  examine  by  personal 
observation  the  nature  of  the  country,  its 
general  character  and  productions,  we  could 
scarcely  expect  any  important  geographical 
results  as  illustrative  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Their  diary  will  be  read  with  some  interest, 
nor  is  it  altogether  barren  of  information; 
they  accidentally  found  themselves  amid  the 
ruins  of  a  city,  the  existence  of  which  was 
before  altogether  unknown.  We  are  in- 
clined, however,  to  regret  that  with  their 
powers  of  accurate  observation  they  did  not 
trace  upwards  the  whole  Ghor  or  valley, 
which  was  supposed,  according  to  a  recent 
theory,  to  lead  by  a  regular  and  uninterrupt- 
ed descent  from  the  foot  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
Akababr.  This  theory,  which  we  believe  was 
first  brought  forward  by  Colonel  Leake,  in 
his  valuable  preface  to  *  Burckhardt's  Tra- 
vels,' supposed  that  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
and  its  lakes,  previous  to  the  terrific  convul- 
sions by  which  divine  wrath  effected  the  de- 
struction of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  and  the  rest,  had  flowed  down- 
wards, and  discharged  themselves  into  the 
Red  Sea;  that  the  passage  was  interrupted 
by  this  tremendous  eruption,  and  the  confined 
waters,  having  found  a  bed,  stagnated  in  the 
bituminous  depths  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We 
shall  hereafter  accompany  our  travellers  to 
the  shores  of  the  'asphaltic  lake:'  we  will 
only  now  observe  that  recent  observations, 
caoecially  those  of  a  French  traveller,  pub 
iWhed  in  an  abstract  in  the  *  Journal  of  the 


Geographical  Society,'  show  a  ridge  of  high 
land,  stretching  directly  across  the  valley, 
which  makes  it  impossible  that  the  waters 
could  ever  have  descended  by  that  course. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  important  observa- 
tion of  our  travellers,  that  the  streams  and 
water-courses,  to  a  considerable  distance,  in- 
stead of  falling  southward  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  all  take  an  opposite  and  northerly  direc- 
tion ;  and,  in  fact,  that  the  whole  declivity  of 
the  western  and  southern  desert  shelves  to- 
wards the  Dead  Sea.  The  Dead  Sea  itself, 
and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan,  lie  in  a 
deep  hollow,  depressed  below  the  level  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Still  a  complete  and  accurate 
survey  of  the  whole  line  is  wanting  to  com- 
plete our  geographical  knowledge  of  this  re- 
gion. Dr.  Robinson  has  thrown  considera- 
ble doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the  French 
traveller  M.  de  Bertou,  whose  information 
was  chiefly  obtained  through  an  illiterate  in- 
terpreter, from  the  Arabs,  with  whom  he 
was  on  no  friendly  terms,  and  who  are  not 
disinclined  to  revenge  any  petty  quarrel  with 
a  European  by  misleading  him  as  to  the  ob- 
jects of  his  inquiry.  Our  travellers,  too, 
possibly  might  have  visited  Petra  by  this 
route  under  more  auspicious  circumstances : 
we  shall  hereafter  find  that,  owing  to  disputes 
with  the  Arabs,  they  were  obliged  to  make 
rather  a  precipitate  retreat,  having  paased 
scarcely  more  than  a  day  in  this  wonderful 
city  of  ruins. 

but  we  must  first  accompanv  our  travel- 
lers to  the  city  of  cities.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem  in  this  work  by  far  the 
most  full,  complete,  and  satisfactory  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  any  language.  The  stu- 
dent of  Jewish  history  may  find  his  difficult- 
ies resolved,  and  every  remarkable  locality 
assigned,  in  general,  on  incontestable  evi- 
dence; where  the  subject  is  more  difficult 
and  intricate,  with  a  judicious  choice  betwe^ 
the  conflicting  theories.  No  city,  indeed,  in 
the  greater  part  of  its  outline,  could  be  so  un- 
changeable as  Jerusalem.  The  great  out- 
works and  substructions  of  nature  still  stand 
around  and  support  the  holy  city.  Her  four 
hills,  Sion,  Moriah,  Acra,  and  6ezetha,  still 
rise  up,  far  more  distinct  and  visible  than  the 
seven  heights  of  her  conoueror  on  the  Tiber. 
Her  deep  ravines — the  Valley  of  Kidron  or 
Jehoshaphat  on  the  east — that  of  Hinnom  to 
the  south,  curving  upwards  to  the  west — 
mark  her  unalterable  boundaries. 

Though  part  of  the  ancient  Sion  is  without 
the  walls,  and  covered  with  fields  and  ceme- 
teries, yet  it  required  the  utmost  temerity  of 
paradox  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  hill 
which  has  constantly  borne  that  name  with 
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that  which  was  crowned  of  old  by  the  city 
of  David.  The  valleys  which  intersected  the 
city ;  that  of  the  Tyropoeon  which  divided 
Moriah  from  Sion,  and,  for  reasons  assignable 
from  history,  that  which  divided  Acra  from 
the  Mount  of  the  Temple,  can  be  traced, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  !f  not  throughout  their 
whole  length,  in  considerable  parts.  Some 
firagments  of  the  older  worics  of  roan,  scarcely 
less  imperishable  than  those  of  nature,  part  of 
the  substructures  of  the  Temple,  and,  accord- 
ing to  recent  accounts,  the  spacious  excava- 
tions beneath  it,  bear  the  same  undeniable 
testinnmy  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  sacred  city. 
Dr.  Robinson  has  carefully  examined,  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  investigations,  the 
whole  range  of  authorities,  the  scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Josephus,  the 
fathers  who  liad  visited  the  East,  the  histor- 
ians of  the  crusades,  down  to  the  interminable 
list  of  modem  travellers  of  every  period,  and 
of  every  nation.  We  cannot  of  course  fol- 
low him  through  his  various  researches ;  our 
object  will  be  rather  to  indicate  the  original 
views  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  observa- 
tion or  by  study,  and  to  give  some  account  of 
the  valuable  accessions  to  our  topographical 
knowledge  of  Jerusalem,  which  we  obtain 
from  his  volumes. 

The  earlier  antiquities  of  the  holy  city  may 
be  divided  into  Jewish  and  Christian.  Three 
great  buddings  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
and  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  formed  the  proud  architectural  or  de- 
fensive ornaments  of  the  city :  the  palace  of 
Herod,  on  the  brow  of  Sion,  which  looked 
towards  the  Temple ;  the  Antonia,  the  for- 
tress and  stronghold  of  the  Roman  garrison 
ai  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Temple ; 
and  above  all  the  Temple  itself,  with  its  sur- 
rounding courts  and  porticoes. 

Now,  in  all  plans  and  topographies  of 
Jerusalem  we  have  been  embarrassed  by  what 
appeared  an  inexplicable  difficulty,  the  site 
of  the  Antonia.  Of  its  exact  relative  position 
to  the  Temple  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  but 
where  to  find  space  for  this  large  fortress, 
with  its  barracks  and  buildings  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  strong  garrison, 
between  the  Temple  Mount  and  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  borders  of  the  Bezetba 
quarter  of  the  city,  appeared  to  us  most  un- 
satisfactorily accounted  for  by  the  mass  of 
writers  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Robinson  has 
been  led  to  a  solution  of  this  problem  by  a 
process  of  argument  and  investigation  totally 
different  from  our  own.  According  to  the 
description  of  Josephus,  confirmed  by  the 
Talmud,  the  area  of  the  Temple,  which  oc- 
cupied Mount  Moriah,  was  an  exact  square  of 
a  stadium  on  each  side.    As  Josephus  pro- 


bably applied  this  Roman  measure  to  the 
Temple  courts  rather  loosely,  the  exact  num- 
ber of  feet  or  yards  may  not  come  out  on 
either  side ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  assertion  that  the  court  was  square,  or 
nearly  so.  But  by  actual  admeasurement, 
Dr.  Robinson  found  the  area  occupied  by  the 
present  mosque  and  the  other  buildings  which 
unquestionably  stand  on  the  Hill  of  the  Tem 
pie  to  be  upwards  of  one-third  more  in  length 
than  in  breadth.  '  We  now  find  the  length 
to  be  1528  feet,  while  the  breadth  is  only 
955  feet,  the  former  exceeding  the  latter  by 
573  feet,  or  more  than  one-half.'  This,  pro- 
ceeds Dr.  Robinson,  has  not  improbably  been 
done  by  including  within  the  enclosure  the 
area  of  the  ancient  fortress  Antonia. 

This  fortress,  according  to  Josephus,  stood 
on  the  north  sid^e  of  the  area  of  the  temple.  It 
was  a  quadrangle,  erected  first  by  the  Macca- 
bees under  the  name  of  Baris,  and  then  rebuilt 
by  the  first  Herod  with  great  strength  and 
spleodour.  A  more  particular  description 
places  it  upon  a  rock  or  hill  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  temple  area,  fifty  cubits  high; 
above  which  its  walls  rose  to  the  height  of  forty 
cubits.  Within  it  had  all  the  extent  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  palace,  being  divided  into  apart- 
ments of  every  kind,  with  galleries  and  baths, 
and  also  broad  halls  or  barracks  for  soldiers,  so 
that,  as  having  everything  necessary  within  it- 
self, it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its  magnificence 
it  was  a  palace.  At  each  of  the  four  comers 
was  a  tower ;  three  of  these  were  fifty  cubits 
high,  while  the  fourth,  at  the  south-east  comer, 
was  seventy  cubits  high,  and  overlooked  the 
whole  temple  with  its  courts.  The  fortress 
commimicated  with  the  northern  and  western 
portit;oes  of  the  temple  area,  and  had  flights  of 
stairs  descending  into  both,  by  which  the  garri- 
son could  at  any  time  enter  the  court  of  the  tem- 
ple and  prevent  tumults.  The  fororess  was  se- 
parated from  the  hill  Bezetha,  on  the  north,  by 
a  deep  artificial  trench,  lest  it  should  be  approach- 
able from  that  hill;  and  the  depth  of  the 
trench  added  greatly  to  the  elevation  of  the 
towers. 

*  The  extent  of  the  fortress,  or  the  area  cover- 
ed by  it,  is  nowhere  specified,  except  where  the 
same  w/iter  says  that  the  circumference  of  the 
temple,  including  Antonia,  was  six  stadia.  Now 
as  we  are  elsewhere  told  that  the  temple  area 
by  itself  was  a  square  of  one  stadium  on  each 
8!de,  it  follows  that  the  length  of  each  side  of 
the  fortress  must  also  have  been  one  stadium, 
and  its  area  equal  to  that  of  the  temple.  And 
although  this  again  is  probably  a  mere  estimate 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  yet  the  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  a  fair  one,  tliat  the  area  cover- 
ed by  Antonia  was  probably  much  greater  than 
has  usually  been  supposed.' — vol.  i.,  pp.  431, 432. 

Dr.  Robinson  further  supposes,  that  the 
deep  reservoir  or  excavation  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  the  pool  of  Belhesda, 
*  measuring  360  feet  in  length,  and  130  in 
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breadth/*  is  part  of  the  great  artificial  trench 
which  separated  the  fortress  from  Bezetha. 
This  theory  unquestionably  solves  many  dif- 
ficulties ;  but  it  depends  entirely  on  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  Antonia  to  the  Temple, 
the  space  between  the  two  buildings,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  on  their  common  level.  Dr. 
Robinson  has  not  examined  the  passage  of 
Josephus,  which  is  the  great  authority  on  this 
point,  so  closely  as  appears  to  us  necessary. 
It  describes  a  transaction  in  which  the  Jew- 
ish historian  was  himself  present,  and  bore 
a  conspicuous  part.  However  loose  then  and 
inaccurate  Josephus  may  often  be,  writing 
from  memory,  and,  we  doubt  not, /or  effect ^  he 
can  scarcely  have  misrepresented,  to  any 
great  extent,  the  striking  and  memorable  cir- 
cumstances of  this  period  of  the  siege. 
Titus  had  found  himself  master  of  the  Anto- 
nia by  a  sudden  nightly  surprise  ;  the  Jewish 
garrison  of  the  fortress  fled  to  the  Temple  ; 
the  Romans  hoped  to  carry  the  Temple  like- 
wise by  the  same  attack.  Simon  and  John, 
however,  the  Jewish  leaders,  combining 
their  forces,  a  terrific  conflict  took  place  :  so 
crowded  up  and  confused  was  the  battle,  that 
spears  and  javelins  were  useless ;  they  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  the  sword  ;  neither  party 
could  retreat  for  those  pressing  on  behind, 
and  the  combatants  scrambled  over  the  dead 
bodies  to  get  at  each  other.  The  Romans 
were  at  length  beaten  back,  and  were  oblig- 
ed to  content  themselves  with  the  conquest 
of  the  Antonia.  A  Bithynian  centurion,  how- 
ever, sprung  from  the  side  of  Titus,  who 
was  watching  the  battle,  probably  from  a 
tower  in  the  Antonia,  and  made  so  fierce  an 
onset,  that  the  Jews  gave  way  before  him, 
and  he  actually  cut  his  passage  into  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple^  to  the  comer  of  the  inner 
court — there,  his  sandals  having  iron  nails  in 
their  soles,  he  slipped  on  the  pavement,  ItOd- 
^^rov,  and  was  killed.  This  feat  of  the  cen- 
turion would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there 
was  no  considerable  space  between  the  An- 
tonia and  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple ; 
that  the  ground  or  the  passage  between  was 
tolerably  level ;  at  all  events,  that  there  was 
no  wall  over  which  the  centurion  had  to 
mount  to  reach  the  court.  Now  there  was 
certainly  a  connecting  portico  or  cloister 
leading  from  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
Temple-court  to  the  Antonia.  It  was  along  j 
this  passage  that  St.  Paul,  when  attacked  by 
the  Jews  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  was 
carried  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  from  the 
flight  of  steps  which  ascended  into  the  An- 
tonia he  made  his  address  to  the  multitudef 


*  Pococke  had  already  observed  that  this  pool  bore 
a  great  resemblance  to  a  fosse  or  trench. 
\  It  is  not  impossible  that  from  the  same  spot 


in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  It  was  along  this 
portico,  or  at  least  through  the  gate  of  en- 
trance at  the  end  of  it,  that  we  must  suppose 
the  centurion  to  have  cut  his  way. 

The  Romans  were  thus  in  possession  of 
the  Antonia  ;  the  Jews  of  the  Temple. 
Titus  then  gave  orders  to  level  part  of  the 
Antonia,  to  fill  up  the  intervening  space,  in 
order  that  the  engines  might  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Temple.  On  this  mass  of  rub- 
bish, over  which  the  whole  army  might  ap- 
proach, they  raised  their  mounds  to  batter 
the  wall.  During  the  seven  days  which 
were  devoted  to  this  operation,  a  night  attack 
took  place  by  a  select  body  of  troops,  as  the 
whole  army  could  not  yet  be  brought  up.  It 
was  witnessed  by  Titus,  who  took  his  place 
on  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Antonia  still  left 
standing.  The  attack  was  repelled  with 
great  loss  on  both  sides.  We  come  now  to 
a  passage  which  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  distance  between  the  two  buildings : 
*  The  Jews,  distressed  by  these  attacks,  the 
war  thus  growing  to  k  head  and  creeping 
onward  to  the  Temple,  cut  oflf,  as  it  were, 
the  extremities  of  their  wasting  body,  to  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  the  disease.  They  set 
fire  to  the  part  of  the  northern  and  western 
portico  which  joined  on  to  the  Antonia,  and 
made  a  breach  of  about  twenty  cubits  (thirty 
feet  or  more),  thus  beginning  to  burn  the 
Holy  Places  with  their  own  hands.*  This  ex- 
pression would  certainly  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  portico  of  the  outer  court  of  the 
Temple  itself  joined  on  (was  t6  awexh) 
with  the  Antonia.  It  was  probably,  how- 
ever, a  portico  branching  oflf  from  that  comer 
of  the  square,  though  it  was  evidently  con- 
sidered part  of  the  Temple,  and  partaking 
of  its  sanctity.  Two  days  after,  the  Romans 
set  fire  to  another  portion  of  the  cloister,  and 
burned  about  fifteen  cubits  more ;  the  Jews 
looked  on,  and  rather  assisted  than  prevented 
the  conflagration,  in  order  entirely  to  cut  oflf 
that  which  connected  them  with  the  Antonia, 

Qovvxsg,  If  we  may  conclude  that  these 
two  fires  consumed  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  this  portico,  we  have  its  lengdi 
something  more  than  thirty-five  cubits. 
Probably  the  buildings  approached  much 
nearer  to  each  other  at  this  comer  than 
j  those  further  to  the  east,  and  the  conflicts 
between  the  two  garrisons  of  the  Antonia 
and  the  Temple  chiefly  took  place  where 
the  space  became  wider  ;  and  if  we  suppose 
this    portico   to    have    been   raised  on 

Jo«ephu9  addressed  the  Jewii^h  insurgents  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue— EJpai^w— at  all  events,  iliere  was 
some  place  within  the  Koman  linee  from  which  he 
could  be  heard  (Iv  l:rtiK6.,,  ^as)  h?  the  Jews  within 
tha  Temple. 
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something  of  a  natural  or  artificial  ridge, 
we  may  understand  how  the  walls  on 
which  the  porticoes  of  the  outer  Temple- 
court  stood  might  present  a  formidable  bar- 
rier to  the  assailing  army,  and  could  not  be 
carried  till  the  space  was  filled  in,  and 
mounds  raised  to  batter  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  and  the  surrounding  porticoes.  ^  In  con- 
clusion, we  cannot  see  any  reasonable 
ground  of  objection,  either  from  the  extent 
of  intervening  space,  or  difference  of  level, 
to  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Robinson,  that  the 
present  area  comprehends  the  site  of  the 
Antonia  as  well  as  that  of  the  Temple. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  made  another  discovery 
at  the  south-western  corner  of  the  Temple 
Mount.  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
according  to  our  Lord's  prediction,  not  one 
stone  was  left  upon  another  of  the  Temple 
itself  and  its  surrounding  cloisters — though 
the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  if  not  literally 
ploughed  over,  was  levelled  to  the  ground ; 
still  even  the  pride  of  Roman  hostility  or  the 
insolence  of  triumph  would  not  waste  unno' 
cessary  labour  upon  the  enormous  substruc- 
tures which  walled  the  hill  more  or  less  on 
every  side,  and  enabled  it  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  sacred  edifices.  Some  parts  of  these 
substructures,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt, 
from  the  vast  size  of  the  stones,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  set  together,  un- 
like either  Greek  or  Roman  or  later  archi- 
tecture, may  belong  to  the  age  of  Solomon. 
Among  these,  there  are  manifest  remains  of 
a  most  important  edifice,  the  bridge,  which, 
crossing  the  Tyroposon,  connected  the  Tem- 
ple wiUi  Mount  Sion,  with  the  Xystus,  or 
open  place  for  exercise,  the  Boxde,  or  Coun- 
cil-House^  and  the  great  Palace  of  Herod : — 

'  I  hare  already  related  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, that  during  our  first  visit  to  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner of  the  area  of  the  mosk,  we  observed  several 
of  thelar^  stones  jutting  out  from  the  western 
wall,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  the  efiiect 
of  a  bursting  of  the  wall  from  some  mighty 
shock  or  earthquake.  We  paid  little  regard  to 
this  at  the  moment,  our  attention  being  engnrossed 
by  other  objects ;  but  on  mentioning  the  fact 
not  long  after  in  a  circle  of  our  friends,  we  found 
that  the^  also  had  noticed  it;  and  the  remark 
was  incidentally  dropped,  that  the  stones  had 
the  appearance  of  having  once  belonged  to  a 
large  arch.  At  this  remark  a  train  of  thought 
flashed  upon  my  mind,  which  1  hardly  dared  to 
follow  out,  until  I  had  again  repaired  to  the 
spot,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  with  my  own 
eyes,  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  sugges- 
tion. I  found  it  even  so !  The  courses  of  these 
immense  stones,  which  seemed  at  first  to  have 
sprung  out  firom  their  places  in  the  wall  in  con- 
sequence of  some  enormous  violence,  occupy 
nevertheless  their  original  position;  their  ex- 
ternal surface  is  hewn  to  a  regular  curve ;  and 
being  fitted  one  upon  another,  they  form  the 


commencement  or  foot  of  an  immense  arch, 

I  which  once  sprung  out  from  this  western  wall 
in  a  direction  towards  Mount  Zioo,  across  the 
valley  of  the  TyropoBon.  This  arch  could  only 
have  belonged  to  the  Bridge,  which  according 
to  Josephus  led  from  this  part  of  the  Temple  to 
the  Xystus  on  Zion ;  and  it  proves  incoutestably 
the  antiquity  of  that  portion  of  the  wall  from 
which  it  springs. 

'  The  traces  of  this  arch  are  too  distinct  and 
definite  to  be  mistaken.  Its  southern  side  is  39 
English  feet  distant  from  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the 
area,  and  the  arch  itself  measures  51  feet  along 
the  wall.  Three  courses  of  its  stones  still  remain ; 
of  which  one  is  5  feet  4  inches  thick,  and  the 
others  not  much  less.  One  of  the  stones  is  20| 
feet  lon^ ;  another  24^  feet ;  and  the  rest  in  like 
proporuon.  The  part  of  the  curve  or  arc  which 
remains  is  of  course  but  a  fragment ;  but  of  this 
fragment  the  chord  measures  12  feet  6  inches; 
the  sine  11  feet  10  inches ;  and  the  cosine  3  feet 
10  inches.  The  distance  firom  this  point  across 
the  valley  to  the  precipitous  natural  rock  of  Zion 
we  measured  as  exactly  as  the  intervening  field 
of  prickly  pear  would  permit,  and  found  it  to  be 
350  feet,  or  about  116  yards.  This  gives  the 
proximate  length  of  the  ancient  bridge.  We 
sought  carefully  along  the  brow  of  Zion  for  traces 
of  its  western  termination,  but  without  success. 
That  quarter  is  now  covered  with  mean  hou  . 
and  filth ;  and  an  examination  can  be  carried  on 
only  in  the  midst  of  disgusting  sights  and 
smells.'— voL  L,  pp.  424-426. 

This  locality  is  of  great  importance,  espe- 
cially as  illustrative  of  Josephus  in  his  ac- 
counts of  the  siege  of  the  Temple  by  Pom- 
pey,  and  the  final  desperate  defence  of  the 
Upper  City  by  Simon  the  son  of  Gioras, 
against  the  victorious  legions  of  Titus.  Dr. 
Robinson  did  not  himself  visit  those  most  ex- 
traordinary antiquities  which  are  to  be  found 
at  present  in  the  Holy  City,  the  subterranean 
crypts  or  vaults,  which  extended,  no  one 
knows  how  far,  under  the  hill  of  the  Temple ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  the 
cavati  sub  tend  montes  of  Tacitus,  and  that 
they  contained  the  tanks  and  reservoirs 
which  supplied  Jerusalem,  at  least  the  de- 
I  fenders  of  the  Temple,  with  water  during  the 
whole  siege,  which  took  place  during  the 
months  when  rain  seldom  falls  in  Judaea* 
They  no  doubt  contained  the  vast  treasures 
of  the  Templo  which  were  plundered  by 
Crassus,  and  the  provisions  of  every  kind 
which  supplied  the  priests,  perhaps  part  of 
the  city,  during  peace  and  war.  It  was  to 
these  vaults  (Dr.  Robinson  does  not  notice 
this  circumstance)  that  a  large  number  of  the 
partisans  of  Eleazer  fled,  when  the  Temple 
was  perfidiously  seized  by  John  of  Gischala, 
and  were  allowed  to  withdraw  on  capitula- 
tion. It  was  from  these,  that  after  the  siege 
the  great  leader  Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras, 
suddenly  arose,  clad  in  purple  and  white,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Roman  soldiery. 
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But  we  do  not  remember  that  acy  earlier  or 
later  writer  has  noticed  one  singular  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  descent  and  re- 
appearance of  Simon,which  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Milman  :  — 

'  Mauy  days  after,  towards  the  end  of  October, 
when  Titus  had  left  the  city,  as  some  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  reposing  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  man  in  white  raiment  and  with 
a  robe  of  purple,  who  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
earth  in  silent  and  imposing  dignity.  At  first 
they  stood  awe-struck  and  motionless  >  at  length 
they  ventured  to  approach  him ;  they  encircled 
him,  and  demanded  his  name.  He  answered 
"Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras;  call  hither  your 
general."  Terentius  Rufus  was  speedily  sum- 
moned, and  to  him  the  brave  though  cruel 
defender  of  Jerusalem  surrendered  himself.  On 
the  loss  of  the  city,  Simon  had  leaped  down  into 
one  of  the  vaults,  with  a  parly  of  miners,  hewers 
of  stone,  and  iron-workers.  For  some  distance 
they  had  followed  the  natural  windings  of  the 
cavern,  and  then  attempted  to  dig  their  way  out 
beyond  the  walls ;  but  their  provisions,  however 
carefully  husbanded,  failed,  and  Simon  deter- 
mined on  the  bold  measure  of  attempting  to 
overawe  the  Romans  by  his  sudden  and  spectral 
appearance.' — Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  iii.,  p.  67, 
2d  edit 

Now  the  subterranean  passage  into  which 
Simon  withdrew  must  have  been  in  the 
Upper  City,  as  the  Temple  and  the  whole  of 
the  hill  of  Moriah  had  for  some  time  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  Simon, 
therefore,  must  have  made  his  way  under  the 
TyropoBon,  and  under  or  through  the  founda- 
tion walls  of  the  Temple,  into  those  crypts 
which  probably  extend  under  a  great  part  of 
Mount  Moriah.  There  is  no  calculating, 
therefore,  what  subterranean  discoveries  may 
be  hereafter  made.  The  crypts,  as  they  are 
now  known  actually  to  exis^  have  been  has- 
tily visited  by  some  few  travellers,  and  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  vague  wonder  and  curios- 
ity by  Christian  and  Mahometan  writers,  and 
rumours  have  always  prevailed  of  their  vast 
extent.  Dr.  Robinson  inserts  the  report  of 
Mr.  Catherwood  descriptive  of  the  part 
which  he  visited,  accompanied  with  a  ground- 
plan.  Mr.  Catherwood  is  the  same  accom- 
plished English  architect  and  draughtsman, 
whom  we  meet  again  as  the  companion  of 
Mr.  Stephens  among  the  ancient  cities  of 
Central  America : — 

*  From  information  and  plans  kindly  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  who  with  his 
companions  examined  and  measured  these  sub- 
terranean structures  without  hindrance  in  1833, 
it  appears  that  these  vaults,  so  far  as  they  are 
now  accessible  to  strangers,  were  originally  form- 
ed by  some  fifteen  rows  of  square  pilkrs,  measur- 
ing about  five  feet  on  a  side,  buih  of  large 


bevelled  stones,  and  extending  from  the  southern 
wall  northwards  to  an  unknown  extent.  The 
intervals  between  the  rows  are  usually,  though 
not  entirely,  regular ;  and  the  pillars  of  some  of 
the  ranges  are  of  a  somewhat  larger  size.  In 
each  row  the  pillars  are  connected  together  by 
semicircular  arches ;  and  then  the  vault,  resting 
upon  every  two  rows,  is  formed  bv  a  lower  arch, 
consisting  of  a  smaller  segment  oi  a  circle.  The 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Richardson,  that  the 
pillars  have  a  much  older  appearance  than  the 
arches  which  they  support,  was  not  noticed  by 
the  three  artists.  From  the  entrance  at  the 
S.  E.  comer  of  the  Haram  for  about  120  feet 
westward,  these  ranges  of  vaults  extend  north- 
wards nearly  200  feet,  where  they  are  shut  up 
by  a  wall  of  more  modem  date.  For  about  150 
feet  further  west  the  vaults  are  closed  up  in  like 
manner  at  less  than  100  feet  from  the  southern 
wall ;  and  to  judge  from  the  wells  and  openings 
above  ground,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  been 
thus  walled  up  in  order  that  the  northern  portion 
of  them  might  be  converted  into  cisterns.  Be- 
yond this  part,  towards  the  west,  they  again 
extend  still  further  north.  They  are  here  termi- 
nated on  the  west,  before  reachmg  el-Aksa,*  by^ 
a  like  wall  filling  up  the  intervals  of  one  of  the 
rows  of  pillars.  How  much  further  they 
originally  extended  westward  is  unknown,  not 
improbably  quite  to  the  western  wall  ot  the^ 
enclosure,  where  are  now  said  to  be  immense 
cisterns. 

'  The  ground  in  these  vaults  rises  rapidly 
towards  the  north,  the  southernmost  columns 
with  the  double  arches  being  about  thirty-five 
feet  in  height,  while  those  in  the  northern  parts 
are  little  more  than  ten  feet  high.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  is  everywhere  covered  with  small 
heaps  of  stones,  the  memorials  of  innumerable 
pilgrims  who  have  here  paid  their  devotions, 
it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  roots  of  the 
large  olive-trees  growing  upon  the  area  of  the 
Hamm  above  have  in  many  places  forced  their 
way  down  through  the  arches,  and  still  descend- 
ing have  again  taken  root  in  the  soil  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vaults.'— vol.  i.,  pp.  448-50. 

So  far  as  to  some  of  the  remarable  Jewish 
antiquities  illustrated  by  these  *  Researches' 
— their  result,  as  to  the  Christian  anriqui- 
ties,  is  not,  we  regret  to  say,  so  favourable , 
for  though  we  ourselves  have  long  been  per- 
suaded that  the  legends  concerning  the  Holy 
Place*  are  for  every  reason,  geographical  as 
well  as  historical,  utterly  untenable,  we  were 
prepared  to  surrender  our  enforced,  but 
neither  cherished  nor  pleasing  convictions  at 
the  slightest  show  of  authority,  and  would 
gladly  have  been  relieved  from  the  unpleasant 
burden  of  our  disbelief.  Dr.  Robinson  ap- 
pears to  have  been  impressed  with  the  same 


•  *  The  distance  from  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the 
Haram  to  the  eastern  wall  of  el-Aksa,  accordinfir  to 
Mr.  Catherwood'8  plans,  is  about  475  feet ;  while 
from  the  same  coroer  to  the  western  pide  of  the  ' 
vaults  now  open  to  visitors  is  only  about  3*20  (ec\J* 
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feelings,  and  to  have  entered  Jerusalem  with 
an  earnest  desire,  at  any  small  sacrifice  of 
probability,  to  believe  that  in  the  chm-ch  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  we  might  kneel  on  the 
actual  spot  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  reposed 
and  rose  again.  The  monkish  tradition,  we 
fear  there  is  no  belter  authority,  has  not  been 
content  with  fixing  the  scene  of  the  Lord's 
sepulchre,  but  has  conveniently  arranged 
around  it,  at  very  little  distance,  all  the  other 
places  sanctified  by  the  sad  incidents  of  his 
last  hours. 

'The  place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixioD,  as  we 
are  expressly  informed,  was  without  the  gate  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  yet  nigh  to  the  city.  The 
sepulchre,  we  are  likewise  told,  was  nigh  at 
hand,  in  a  ^rden«  in  the  place  where  Jesus  was 
crucified.  It  is  not- therefore  without  some  feel- 
ing of  wonder  that  a  stranger,  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  on  amving  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  present  day,  is  pointed  to  the  place  of 
cracifixion  and  the  sepulchre  in  the  midst  of  the 
modem  city,  and  both  beneath  one  roof.  This 
latter  feet,  however  unexpected,  might  occasion 
less  surprise,  for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  to 
Calvary.  But  beneath  the  same  roof  are  further 
shown  the  stone  on  which  the  body  of  our  Lord 
was  anointed  for  burial,  the  fissure  in  the  rock, 
the  holes  in  which  the  crosses  stood,  the  spot 
where  the  true  cross  was  found  by  Helena,  and 
vsirious  other  places  said  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  crucifixion,  most  of  which 
it  must  have  been  diflScult  to  identify  even  after 
the  lapse  of  only  three  centuries,  and  particularly 
so  at  the  present  day,  after  the  desolations  and 
numerous  changes  which  the  whole  place  has 
undergone.'— vol.  ii.,  pp.  64,  65. 

The  glaring  objection  as  to  the  locality  of 
the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  the  difiiculty  of  so  drawing  the  line  of 
the  ancient  walls  as  to  exclude  this  site  from 
the  city,  has  not  for  the  first  time  in  this 
critical,  as  it  is  so  often  anathematized,  this 
sceptical  and  rationalizing  age,  awakened 
suspicion  and  mistrust.  Even  the  most  de- 
vout were  occasionally  disturbed,  and  among 
the  early  pilgrims,  at  least  the  earliest 
writers,  are  heard  murmurs  of  doubt  and 
nncertainty.  These  murmurs  deepen  as  we 
aj^pToach  more  modern  times  ;  and  they  are 
strongest  among  those  who  have  actually 
visited  the  spot.  The  doubts,  in  fact,  have 
rather  forced  themselves  on  believers  than 
grown  slowly  up  out  of  a  sceptical  turn  of 
mind.  In  modem  times  this  point  has  been 
more  strongly  questioned  by  Roman  Catholic 
than  by  Protestant  writers.  One  argument 
appears  to  us  absolutely  insuperable.  To 
exclude  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  ancient  city,  that  is,  the  part  between  the 
western  wall  and  the  hill  of  the  Temple, 
must  be  narrowed  to  less  tlian  a  quarter  of  a 
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mile,  the  measured  distance  from  the  Temple 
Mount  to  the  Church — less,  as  Dr.  Robinson 
observes,  than  some  of  the  squares  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York  ;  and  this  is  in  a  quarter 
of  the  city  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  was  very  populous.    And  at  this 
precise  spot  the  walls  must  be  drawn  in  an 
extraordinary  curve,  in  no  way  required,  or 
indeed  permitted  by  the  conformation  of  the 
land ;  and  we  must  admit  no  suburbs  be- 
yond— although,  doubtless,  at  this  flourishing 
period  of  the  city,  its  suburbs  must  have  ex- 
tended, where  not  prevented  by  the  precipi- 
tous ravines,  to  some  distance  from  the  actual 
walls.    Against  such  inexplicable  difliculties 
the  historical  evidence  must  be  clear  and 
decisive ;  the  tradition  early,  consistent,  un- 
broken, and  probable.    Dr.  Robinson  has 
done  M .  Chateaubriand  the  honour  of  select- 
ing him  as  the  champion  of  the  traditionary 
opinion.    In  general  we  should  think  a  cause 
not  very  fairly  treated  which   should  be 
judged  on  the  statement  of  a  writer  for  eflfect, 
one  especially  whose  inaccuracies  are  per- 
haps unrivalled  in  his  own  class.    In  this 
case,  however,  though  Chateaubriand  has 
incorporated  some  of  the  greatest  improba- 
bilities in  his  statement,  we  do  not  think 
that  he  has  overlooked  any  circumstance 
which  might  strengthen  his  argument. 

'Chateaubriand  has  furnished  us  with  the 
clearest  and  most  plausible  statement  of  the  his- 
toric testimonies  and  probabilities,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  an  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  spot ;  and  from  him  later  writers 
have  drawn  their  chief  arg[uments.  I  give  an 
epitome  of  his  remarks.  The  first  Christian 
church,  he  says,  at  Jerusalem,  was  gathered 
immediately  after  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  our  Lord,  and  soon  became  very  numerous. 
All  its  members  must  have  had  a  biowledge 
of  the  sacred  places.  They  doubtless  also  con- 
secrated building  for  their  worship,  and  would 
naturally  erect  them  on  sites  rendered  memora- 
ble by  miracles.  Not  improbably  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  itself  was  already  honoured  in  this 
manner.  At  any  rate  there  was  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  Jewish  Christian  bishops,  from  the 
Aposde  James  down  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  who 
could  not  but  have  preserved  the  Christian  tra- 
ditions ;  and  although 'during  the  siege  by  Titus 
the  church  withdrew  to  Pella,  yet  they  soon 
returned  and  established  themselves  among  the 
ruins.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months*  absence  * 
they  could  not  have  forgotten  the  position  of 
theu"  sanctuaries,  which,  moreover,  oeing  gen- 
erally without  the  walls,  had  probably  not  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  siege.  And  that  the  sa- 
cred places  were  generally  known  in  the  age  of 
Adrian,  is  proved  incontestahly  by  the  fact  that 
in  rebuilding  Jerusalem  that  emperor  set  up  a 
statue  of  Venus  upon  Calvary,  and  one  of  Jupi- 
ter over  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thus  the  folly  of 
idolatry,  by  its  imprudent  profanation,  only 
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made  more  j^blic  the  foolishness  of  the  cross." ! 
From  that  time  onward  till  the  reign  of  Con-' 
stantine  there  was  a^in  a  regular  succession  of 
bishops  of  Gentile  origin ;  and  the  sacred  places 
could  not  of  course  have  been  forgotten.' — vol. 
ii.,  pp.  70,  71. 

Dr.  Robinson,  we  think,  has  done  full 
justice  to  Chateaubriand's  statement.  He 
acknowledges  that  it  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  own  mind,  *  though  this  impression 
was  again  weakened  and  in  part  done  away, 
when  he  afterwards  goes  on  to  admit  the 
alleged  miracles  which  are  said  to  have  ac- 
companied the  finding  of  the  cross.'  Of  all 
the  miracles  of  Christian  history  of  the  same 
date  these  are  the  strangest  and  most  in- 
coherent— a  fit  foundation  for  the  wild 
superstitions  which  grew  out  of  the  worship 
of  the  Cross,  restored  it,  after  it  had  been 
lost,  to  wondering  Europe,  and  multiplied 
it  till  almost  every  celebrated  church  in 
Europe  could  boast  of  one  of  the  numberless 
fragments,  which  put  together,  it  has  been 
said,  would  make  a  man-of-war.  All  testi- 
mony after  this  period,  that  of  Helena  and  of 
Constantino,  is  of  course  entirely  irrelevant, 
as  no  one  doubts  that  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  stands  on  the  site  of  that  built  by 
Ccnstantine.  Dr.  Robinson  has  been  dis- 
passionate, almost  to  tenderness,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  this  poetic  statement.  Some  of  the 
objections  he  has  put  well ;  others,  we  think, 
are  even  more  forcible  than  they  have  ap- 
peared to  him.  Every  one  must  admit  that 
'  the  early  Christians  (the  earliest)  must  have 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  places  where  the 
Lord  was  crucified  and  buried,' — but  of  any 
peculiar  sanctity  attached  to  these  places 
there  is  not,  as  our  author  rightly  observes, 
the  sUghtest  vestige  in  tiie  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  neither  in  the  Gospels,  nor 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles.  '  On  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  tenour  of  our  Lord's  teaching, 
and  that  of  Paul's,  and  indeed  every  part  of 
the  New  Testament,  was  directed  to  draw 
off  the  mmds  of  men  from  an  attachment  to 
pai-ticular  times  and  places,  and  to  lead  the 
true  worshippers  to  worship  God,  not  merely 
at  Jerusalem  or  in  Mount  Gerizim,  but 
everywhere,  **  in  spirit  and  in  truth." '  Still, 
however,  the  human  heart  is  strong,  and, 
-  resisting  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  weightier 
matters  the  influence  of  pure  and  spiritual 
Christianity,  it  would  refuse  to  detach  its 
reverence  from  places  thus  sanctified  by  the 
presence,  by  the  sufferings,  by  the  resurrection 
of  the  Redeemer — it  would  cling  in  fond 
reminiscence  to  the  spot,  and  in  peaceful 
times  point  out  to  succeeding  generations 
those  hallowed  scenes.  But  the  next  step  in 
the  tzaditioQ  ia  a  bdd  one — that  they  nad 


any  separate  consecrated  buildings  wUch 
could  be  called  by  the  name  of  churches  in 
the  apostolic  times,  or  viuch  later,  we  scarcely 
supposed  would  have  been  asserted  by  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  Tillemont  and 
Moyle  only  dispute  about  a  short  reign  or 
two  in  the  Roman  empire,  as  to  the  date  of 
the  first,  properly  called,  churches.  But 
that  these  premature  churches  should  be 
built  at  or  close  to  Jerusalem  itself — in^  the 
midst  of  the  jealous  and  hostile  Jews — that 
they  should  be  built  to  reproach,  as  it  wer^ 
the  party  which  was  dominant  in  the  ci^ 
tiU  its  destruction  by  the  Romans^  with  their 
national  crime  in  rejecting  the  Messiah,  and 
*  putting  to  death  the  Lord  of  life'— that  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  be 
permitted  to  confront,  as  it  were,  the  Temple 
— and  though  obscure  in  its  lowliness,  per- 
haps in  its  situation,  escape  the  lynx-eye  of 
Jewish  fanaticism — to  such  suppositions  no 
one  surely  who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  Jewish  or  early  Christian  history  can  give 
any  credit.  It  is  purely  gratuitous,  and  not 
necessary  for  his  argument,  that  Chateau- 
briand would  guarantee  his  imaginary  holy 
building  from  ruin,  when  the  remorselen 
legions  of  Titus  approached  Jerusalem  on 
almost  every  side,  desolated  all  its  pleasant 
gardens,  villas,  and  suburbs,  battered  down 
all  its  walls,  laid  every  edifice  in  ashes,  and 
spread  the  abomination  of  desolation  not 
merely  over  the  holy  places,  but  over  the 
whole  citv  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
It  would  have  required  a  standing  miracle  to 
protect  the  Christian  sanctuaries  from  the 
general  devastation.  The  Christians  them- 
selves, it  is  well  known,  had  withdrawn 
before  the  fidl  of  the  city  to  Pella ;  and  it 
seems  very  probable  that  by  this  retreat  the 
accurate  recollection  of  definite  localitiei 
was  for  ever  cut  off.  When  they  returned, 
or  how  they  returned,  how  soon  any  conflux 
of  inhabitants  drew  together  amid  the  deso- 
late walls  of  Jerusalem  and  formed  a  town 
around  the  Roman  garrison,  which  continued 
for  a  time  to  occupy  the  only  building! 
which  were  allowed  to  stand,  the  three  towers 
of  Herod's  palace— on  these  points  Jewish 
and  Christian  history  are  alike  silent  It  ii 
by  no  means  certain  how  far  Jerusalem  al* 
ready  existed  as  a  city  when  Hadrian  pro* 
claimed  his  determination  to  occupy  the  site 
with  a  Roman  colony.  If  we  are  to  trust 
the  fullest  authority  (except  that  of  the  Bab- 
bins),  the  passage  in  Dion  Cassius  (or  rather 
Xiphilin),  it  was  the  announcement  of  this 
resolution  of  the  Roman  emperor  which  led 
to  the  last  Jewish  war  under  Barcochba 
(Barchochebas).  Then  it  was  that  the  io«ur- 
gent  Jews  seized  and  fortified  the  city.  The 
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expremon  of  Xiphilin  woold  rather  lead  us  to 
■appose  that  it  was  a  vacant  site,  only  occu- 
pied bj  ruins,  which  Hadrian  destined  for 
his  new  city. 

The  succession  of  the  fifteen  —not  thirteen 
— bishops  of  Jerusalem  is  ^ven  by  Eusebius 
(as  Dr.  Kobinson  observes;  with  much  un- 
certainty ;  he  could  find  no  written  record  of 
their  names,  and  Eusebius  wrote  two  centu- 
ries later.  There  is  another  difficulty  about 
this  list  If  we  are  to  trust  Eusebius  himself 
—or  nther  his  authority,  Hegesippus — 
Simeon,  the  second  bishop,  sufiered  martyr- 
dom under  Trajan — not  earlier  probably  than 
A.  D.  104.  The  other  thirteen  bishops  must 
have  succeeded  in  little  more  than  twenty 
years.  Eusebius  might  well  say  that  they 
were  short-lived.  But  of  all  the  improbable 
circumstances  connected  with  this  tradition. 


Hadrian  to  insult  them  in  those  points  of 
their  belief,  or  in  those  reverential  feelings 
which  were  purely  Christian — nothing  to 
suggest  an  hatred  to  Christianity,  which  is 
betrayed  in  no  other  act  of  his  government. 
Those,  indeed,  who  are  determined  to  adhere 
to  this  legend  will  show  their  prudence  if 
they  throw  over  all  the  later  embellishments 
(for  it  is  only  Jerome  and  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  of  the  fifth  century  who  ascribe 
this  work  to  Hadrian),  and  retreat  upon  the 
vaguer  language  of  Eusebius,  the  eaiiiest 
witness  to  the  story.  But  even  this  will 
hardly  avail  against  the  following  observations 
of  Dr.  Robinson : — 

'  The  language  both  of  Eusebius  and  of  Con- 
stantine  himself  seems  strongly  to  imply  that 
no  such  former  tradition  could  have  been  extant. 
Eusebius  relates,  in  speaking  of  the  place  of  the 


the  part  assigned  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  is  |  resurrection,  that  **  hitherto  impious  men,  or 
the  lea^  reconcileable  with  history.  Hadrian  ^^^^^  whole  race  of  demons  through  their 
showed  no  especial  hostility  to  Christianity  :  I  instrumentality,  had  made  every  effort  to  deliver 
his  erection  of  a  temple  to  7upiter  on  Mount  lUustrious  monument  of  immortahty 

Moriah  was  an  act  of  deliberate  insult  against 
the  Jews  for  their  rebellious  insurrections 
during  the  latter  part  oi  the  reign  of  Trajan 
and  the  commencement  of  his  own;  an 
attempt  to  repress  that  dangerous  fanaticism 
which  had  broken  out  into  acts  not  merely 
of  revolt  against  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
empire,  but  of  unexampled  atrocity.  The 


to  darkness  and  oblivion."  They  had  covered 
it  with  earthy  and  erected  over  it  a  temple  of 
Venus;  and  it  was  this  spot,  thus  desecrated 
and  wholly  "given  over  to  forgetfulness  and 
oblivion,''  that  the  emperor,  "not  without  a 
divine  intimation,  but  moved  in  spirit  by  the 
Saviour  himself,"  ordered  to  be  purified  and 
adorned  with  splendid  buildings.  Such  Ian- 
^age,  certainly,  would  hardly  be  appropriate 
m  speaking  of  a  spot  well  known  and  definitely 


mildest  sovereign  might  have  been  roused  to  I  marked  by  lonsr  tradition.  The  emperor,  too, 
vengeance  by  the  suspicious  movements  in '  in  his  letter  to  Macarius,  regards  the  discovery 
Mesopotamia  in  the  time  of  Tmian— the  of  "  the  token  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred  pas- 


hideous  massacres  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Cy- 
prus— and,  finally,  by  the  fierce  and  san- 
guinary insurrection  in  Judea  when  Bar- 


sion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden 
under  ground,"  as  "  a  miracle  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  man  sufficiently  to  celebrate  or  even  to, 
comprehend."   The  mere  removal  of  obstruo 


cochba 'had  seized  Jerusalem,  issued  coins  { tions  from  a  well-known  spot  could  hardly  have 
with  the  royal  title,  and  had  proclaimed  been  described  as  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  In- 
himself^  and  had  been  acknowledged  by  the '  deed  the  whole  tenour  of  the  language  both  of 
most  influential  of  the  Rabbins,  to  be  the  |  Eusebius  and  Constantine  coes  to  show  that  the 

pronused  Messiah.   But  however,  in  general  ^^^^'^^^J^  ^^P"^^^^ 

fkTiv^rJ^^c^l^o*;^^^  Koi^ir^  rt^r  t!«I!  t'je  result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  denved 
the  line  of  demarcaUon  between  Ae  fews^^^  tradition,  but  of  a  supernatural  interposi. 
and  the  Christians,  especiaUy  the  Judaizmgi      ^nd  revelaiion.'—vol.  iL,  pp.  74, 75. 
Christians,  may  not  yet  have  been  clear  and 


distinct,  it  was  known  that  in  this  insurrection 
the  latter  body  had  taken  no  part;  they 
could  not  in  any  insurrection,  according  to 
the  vital  and  still  effective  principles  of  their 
religion — above  all,  they  could  not,  in  an 
insurrection  which  shook  the  very  founda- 
tions of  their  faith  and  rose  under  the  banners 
of  another  Messiah.  In  fact,  the  Christians 
at  this  period  were  objects  of  relentless  per- 
secution by  the  rebellious  Jews,  on  account 
dT  their  refusal  to  make  common  cause  with 
them.    However,  then,  the  Judaizing  Chris- 


After  all,  if  the  stem  voice  of  truth  will 
awaken  us  from  our  pleasing  visions  as  to 
the  sanctity  of  these  particular  spots — ^if  the 
spell  which  attached  us  to  the  fancied  Gol- 
gotha and  the  imagined  place  of  our  Lord's 
burial  be  broken — is  there  much  lost  to  the 
devout  Christian  1  If  we  would  yield  to 
the  *  sacer  admonitus  locorum ;'  if  we  would 
indulge  the  natural  and  indelible,  and  there- 
fore assuredly  to  the  severest  puritanism,  or 
the  most  refined  spirituality,  excusable  affec- 
tions of  the  human  heart;  if  we  would 


tians  may  have  been  indirectly  affected  by  strengthen  our  fiiith  and  deepen  our  love  by 
some  of  the  stem  imperial  enactments  against  \  wandering  over  scenes  which  have  witnessed 
the  Jews,  the  prohibition,  for  instance,  of  ^events  so  inestimably  important  to  ourtem- 
circumcision,  there  was  nothing  to  induce  poral  and  eternal  happiness,  this  is  the  sole 
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difference : — instead  oi  concentrating  all  our 
reverential  feelings  on  some  few  particular 
and  ill-authenticated  spots,  we  diffuse  them 
more  equably  throughout  the  whole  region ; 
instead  of  resting  on  impressions,  liable  to  be 
disturbed  by  doubt  and  chilled  by  uncertain- 
ty, we  draw  them,  as  it  were,  fix)m  the  whole 
soil  of  the  Holy  City,  we  inhale  them  from 
the  whole  atmosphere.  We  cannot  point 
to  the  precise  spots  which  were  hallowed  by 
the  footsteps  of  the  Redeemer ;  we  know  not 
the  exact  position  of  his  cross ;  we  have  no 
distinct  evidence  ^  where  they  have  laid  him 
in  his  burial.'  But  all  Jerusalem  and  its  ad- 
jacent fields  are  our  Golgotha,  our  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  the  presence  of  Christ  is  every- 
where ;  one  *  via  dolorosa'  passes  through  and 
encircles  all  the  city,  every  rock-hewn 
sepulchre  suggests  the  angelic  assurance — 
*  He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen.'  In  the  inci- 
dents, indeed,  of  our  Lord's  latter  days  there 
appears  to  us  that  peculiarity  which,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  sets  them  above  the  aid  of  spe- 
cial local  association  :  they  are  in  themselves 
80  real  that  they  do  not  require  that  realiza- 
tion which  strengthens  our  faith  in  the  va- 
guer and  more  indistinct  wonders,  especially 
of  the  older  Scriptures.  It  is  singular  how 
totally  regardless  the  evangelic  narratives  are 
of  anjrthing  which  might  lead  to  local  remi- 
niscence. Those  places  or  buildings  which 
are  incidentally  mentioned,  and  which  we 
may  call  historical,  are  presumed  to  be  suffi- 
cientlv  known  by  their  usual  appellations, 
the  Ifigh  Priest's  House,  the  Hall  of  Pilate. 
So,  we  are  simply  told,  that,  *  they  led  him 
away  to  crucify  him ;'  but  whether  to  the 
east  or  the  west,  the  north  or  the  south,  by 
what  streets,  or  through  what  gate — there  is 
not  a  single  word.  Whether  Golgotha  or 
Calvary  was  the  ordinary  place  of  execution, 
we  can  only  conjecture  by  remote  inference. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  on  a  hill,  as  the 
painfid  toil  with  which  kneeling  pilgrims 
wind  up  the  Mont  Calvaire,  near  many  Ro- 
man Catholic  cities  of  Europe,  may  witness ; 
but  in  the  gospels  there  is  no  expression  which 
intimates  ascent  The  weight  of  the  cross 
is  not  aggravated,  nor  the  inability  of  our 
Lord  to  bear  it  heightened  by  any  allusion  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  way.  The  only  point 
descriptive  of  the  sepulchre  is,  that  it  was 
near  the  place  of  crucifixion  ;  yet  with  all 
this  how  clear  and  distinct  the  whole  scene 
lies  before  the  imagination !  It  is  not  fami- 
liarity with  paintings  of  the  crucifixion,  or  of 
the  angel  standing  before  the  rock-hewn 
tomb,  which  makes  the  whole  live  before  us  ; 
it  is  Uie  inbred  truthfulness  of  the  history  it- 
•elf  in  its  unlaboured  simplicity  5  it  is  its  own 
unassisted  evidence  which  fixes  it  upon  the 


heart  and  mind ;  it  ia  the  picture  which  arises 
outoftherecordsthemselves,  which  groupsand 
harmonizes  itself  into  form  and  vitality.  At 
all  events,  the  student  of  the  goin>el8,  who  it 
full  of  every  minute  incident  of  the  narra- 
tive, would  be  disturbed  rather  than  edified 
by  any  view  of  the  localities  of  those  scenes 
which  would  not  accord  with  his  well-ground- 
ed prepossessions ;  every  incongruity  would 
jar  upon  his  high-wrought  religious  feeling ; 
doubt  would  creep  over  his  ardent  emotions, 
and  he  would  thus  strongly  exemplify  that 
fatal  but  inevitable  effect  of  pious  fiaud,  or,  if 
not  of  fraud,  of  long  superstition :  it  may  work 
its  object  with  generations  of  believers,  but 
the  time  must  at  length  come  when  it  will 
injure,  oflen  most  seriously,  the  cause  which 
it  wished  to  serve. 

Among  the  excursions  which  our  travel- 
lers made  fix)m  Jerusalem,  the  most  interest- 
ing was  that  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Their  description  of  the  Western  Desert  is 
very  good,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
names,  familiar  to  us  in  the  Scripture,  live 
either  in  the  popular  names  of  places,  or  in 
those  which  nave  been  preserved  by  the 
Arabs,  with  but  slight  alteration.    '  At  one 
spot  "  in  the  mountains  of  Judea"  we  could 
enumerate  before  us  not  less  than  nine  places, 
still  bearing  apparently  their  ancient  names ; 
Maon  (Main),  Carmel  (Kurmul),  Ziph  (Zif), 
Jutta  (Yutta),  Jatta'r  ^Attir),  Socoh  (Shuwei- 
keh,  or  Shaukeh),  A  nab,  Eshtemoa  (Semi^), 
and  "  Kirjath  Arba,"  which  is  Hebron.  Be- 
sides these  we  find  Tekua  (Tekoa),  and  Ain 
Jidy  (Engedi).    At  the  'Frank  Mountain' 
Dr.  Robinson  places,  with  great  probability, 
the  Herodium,  the  strong  fortress  which 
Herod  the  Great  kept,  as  it  were,  as  a  secure 
place  of  refuge,  in  case  of  insurrection  against 
his  tyranny  ;  and  which,  to  guard  his  mortal 
remains  against  the  hatred  of  his  groaning 
subjects,  he  chose  for  his  biu-ial-place.  It 
would  scarcely  be  just  to  the  authors  of  a  book 
of  travelS)  in  a  country  not  merely  unrival- 
led as  to  associations  and  reminiscences,  but 
in  itself  in  many  parts  highly  romantic  and 
picturesque,  not  to  give  some  illustration  of 
their  powers  of  description.    Our  readers 
must  not,  however,  expect  any  of  the  glow- 
ing and  poetic  paintings  of  Lamartine ;  theirs 
are  good,  plain,  and  prosaic,  but  therefore 
more  trustworthy  accounts  of  what  they  saw. 
Our  travellers  were  approaching  the  Dead 
Sea,  by  Engedi. 

'  For  the  last  two  or  three  hours  of  the  way, 
we  had  been  subjected  to  continual  disappoint- 
ment. At  every  moment  we  had  expected  to 
obtain  some  glimpse  of  the  sea,  and  to  arrive  at 
the  shore  nearly  upon  a  level  with  its  waters 
But  the  way  at  every  step  seemed  longer  and 
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kagw ;  and  it  was  turn  only  after  nearly  seren 
hours  of  travel  that  we  arrived  at  the  mow  of 
the  pass.  Turning  aside  a  few  steps  to  what 
seemed  a  small  knoll  upon  our  right,  we  found 
oorselves  on  the  summit  of  a  perpendicular  cliff 
overhanging  'Ain  Jidy  and  the  sea,  at  least  1,500 
feet  above  its  waters.  The  Dead  Sea  lay  be- 
fore  us  in  its  vast  deep  chasm,  shut  in  on  both 
sides  by  ran^  of  precipitous  mountains;  their 
bases  sometimes  jutting  out  into  the  water,  and 
a^aia  retreating  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  strip  of 
shore  below.  The  view  included  the  whole 
southem  half  of  the  sea,  quite  to  its  extremity ; 
and  also,  as  we  afterwards  found,  the  ffreater 
portion  of  the  northem  half ;  although  the  still 
higher  projecting  diff,  el-Mersed,  intervened  on 
oar  left,  to  prevent  our  seeing  the  extremity  of 
the  sea  in  that  direction. 

'  One  feature  of  the  sea  struck  us  immediately, 
which  was  unexpected  to  us,  viz. ;  the  number 
ci  shoal-like  points  and  peninsulas  which  run 
out  into  its  southem  part,  appearing  at  first 
sight  like  flat  sand-banks  or  islands.  Below  us 
on  the  south  were  two  such  projecting  banks  on 
the  western  shc^'e,  composed  probably  of  pebbles 
and  gravel,  extending  out  into  the  sea  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  larger  and  more  im- 
portant of  these  is  on  the  south  of  the  spot  call- 
ed Birket  el-Khiilil,  a  little  bay  or  indentation 
in  the  western  precipice,  where  the  water,  flow- 
ing into  shallow  basms  when  it  is  hi^h,  evapo- 
iates>  and  deposits  salt.  This  spot  is  just  south 
of  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-Khubarah.  Opposite 
to  Uiis,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  is  a  long 
low  narrow  baok,  also  apparently  composed  of 
pebbles  and  gravel,  running  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W., 
and  joined  towards  the  south  end  to  the  eastern 
shore  by  an  isthmus  of  some  breadth.  This 
long  peninsula  extends  towards  the  south  beyond 
the  western  shoal  or  point  above  described ;  so 
that  from  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  they 
seemed  to  interlock,  and  we  saw  the  end  of  the 
peninsula  across  the  point  of  the  shoal. 

*  Towards  the  southem  extremity  of  the  sea 
a  lonff  low  mountain  was  seen  running  out  ob- 
liquely towards  the  S.  S.  E.,  extendiDg  from 
near  the  westem  clifls  apparently  to  the  middle 
of  the  Ghor.  This  our  Arabs  called  Hajr  Us- 
dum,  Stone  of  Sodom;"  and  said  it  was  com- 
posed wholly  of  rock-salt,  loo  bitter  to  be  fit  for 
cooking,  ana  only  used  sometimes  as  a  medicine 
for  sheep.  The  sea  washes  the  base  of  this 
mountain,  and  terminates  opposite  to  its  S.  £. 
extremity  as  here  seen ;  though,  as  we  were  still 
unacquamted  with  the  features  of  that  region, 
the  water  seemed  to  us  to  extend  further  south 
and  to  wind  around  the  end  of  the  mountain. 
This  appearance,  as  we  afterwards  found,  must 
have  ansen  from  the  wet  and  slimy  surface  of 
the  ground  in  that  part :  which,  by  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  presented  the  optical  illusion 
of  a  large  tract  or  water,  and  deceived  us  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  sea  in  that  direction. 

*  The  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  are 
everywhere  precipitous ;  those  on  the  east  were 
now  very  distinct,  and  obviously  much  higher  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore  than  those  upon 
the  west.  Across  the  isthmus  of  the  low  pe- 
ninsula tovwds  the  S.  E.  we  could  look  up  along 
a  straight  ravine  descending  from  the  eastern 


diain ;  at  the  head  of  which  Eenak  with  its  cas- 
tle was  visible,  situated  on  a  high  precipitous 
rock  far  up  near  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
Opposite  to4is  was  Wady  el-M6jib ;  and  further 
north,  Wady  ez-Zurka.  At  the  foot  of  these 
mountains  there  is  a  passage  along  the  eastern 
shore  for  the  whole  distance  on  the  south  of  the 
pminsula,  but  further  to  the  north  this  would 
seem  to  be  impossible.  From  the  spot  where 
we  stood,  the  line  of  the  westem  cliffs  ran  in 
the  direction  about  S.  by  W.  i  W.,  with  a  pas- 
sage along  the  shore  all  the  way  south  of  'Ain 
Jidy.  At  nearly  one-half  the  distance  towards 
Usdum,  iust  south  of  Wady  es-SeyM,  the  next 
beyond  the  Khubarah,  a  ruin  was  pointed  out  cm 
a  high  pyramidal  cliff,  rising  precipitously  from 
the  sea,  to  which  our  guides  gave  the  name  of 
Sebbeh. 

'  The  features  now  described,  together  with 
the  flat  shores,  give  to  the  whole  southem  part 
of  the  sea  the  appearance,  not  of  a  broad  sheet 
of  water,  but  rather  of  a  long  winding  bay,  or 
the  estuary  of  a  large  river,  when  Uie  tide  is  out 
and  the  shoals  left  dry.  Only  a  comparatively 
narrow  channel  remained  covered  with  water. 
This  channel  of  the  sea  (so  to  speak)  is  in  some 
parts  quite  narrow,  and  winds  very  much.  Be- 
tween the  point  of  the  westem  shoal  and  the 
peninsula,  the  distance  cannot  certainly  be  more 
than  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  sea,  if  so  much.  The  direction  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, and  then  .that  of  Usdum,  causes  the 
channel  apparently  to  sweep  round  first  towards 
the  west  and  afterwards  towards  the  east,  giv- 
ing to  this  portion  of  the  sea  a  very  irregular 
form.  Our  Arabs,  both  the  Ta'ftmirah  and 
RashtLideh,  knew  of  no  place  where  the  sea 
could  be  forded.  As  we  looked  down  upon  it 
from  this  lofty  spot,  its  waters  appeared  decided- 
ly green,  as  if  stagnant,  thougn  we  aAerwards 
saw  nothing  of  this  appearance  from  below.  A 
slight  ripple  was  upon  its  bosom,  and  a  line  of 
froth  was  seen  alonfi^  and  near  the  shore,  which 
looked  like  a  crust  ofaaJt.* — vol.  ii.,  pp.  ^4-208. 

Our  travellers  made  a  second  visit  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  their  way  from  Hebron  to 
Wady  Musa,  and  the  ruins  of  Petra.  We 
shall  throw  together  some  of  their  more  im- 
portant observations  during  these  two  exctu> 
sions.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  lake  itself,  and  to  the 
whole  ghor,  or  valley,  is  its  singular  depres- 
sion. It  is  differently  given  at  500  and  598 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole 
declivity  of  the  desert,  and  the  high  and  steep 
descent  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  confirmed 
this  casual  discovery.  We  understand  that 
a  report  of  observations  by  our  lamented 
countryman.Sir  David  Wilkie,  has  been  made 
to  the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  in- 
teresting not  merely  for  their  results,  but  as 
coming  from  that  quarter.  But  this  singular 
feet,  in  connection  with  that^which  we  have 
before  alluded  to,  the  flow  of  the  southem 
and  western  watercourses  towards  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  fetal  to  the  hypothesis,  which  carried 
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t)i€  waterv  of  tbe  Joichn  aicm^  ^  Qhtr^  in 
an  nnintarrnpted  channel  down  to  the  Red 
Sea,  until  the  terrific  convulsion  which  for 
the  first  time  spread  them  in  a  stagnant  and 
fetid  lake,  without  any  outlet,  over  the  cities 
of  the  pldn*  The  theory  <rf  our  author  re^ 
feting  to  the  physical  agencies  employed  in 
that  awfiil  catastrophe  is  so  moulded  up  with 
Mb  observations,  that  we  cannot  well  detach 
them  from  each  other.  We  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  in  no  way  pledging  our- 
selves for  his  views,  especicdlpr  for  his  ge- 
ology. The  traces  of  volcanic  agency,  we 
have  been  informed,  are  denied  by  high  and 
quite  recent  authorities.  Dr.  Robinson  in- 
deed coincides  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
views  of  former  writers,  but  instead  of  sup- 
posing that  the  Dead  Sea  did  not  exist  pre- 
vious to  this  convulsion,  he  thinks  there  are 
manifest  indicati^ms  that,  fcom  that  period,  it 
sj^ead  much  fsfftherto  the  south,  and  covered 
with  its  outpouring  waters  the  plain  on  which 
the  cities  stood,  as  well  as  the  cities  them- 
selves. 

'  It  seems  also  to  be  a  necessarv  conclusion 
that  the  Dead  Sea  anciently  cohered  a  less  ex- 
tent oi  surface  than  at  present.  The  cities 
which  were  destroyed  must  have  heea  situated 
on  the  south  of  the  lake  as  it  then  existed ;  for 
Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  ntar  to  Sodom; 
and  Zoar,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  almost  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  present  sea,  probably 
in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak  as  it  opens  upon 
the  isthmus  of  the  peninsala.  The  fertile  plain, 
therefore,  which  Lot  chose  for  himself,  where 
Sodom  was  situated,  and  which  was  well  wa- 
tered, like  the  land  of  Egypt,  lav  also  south  of 
the  lake,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar/'  Even  to 
the  present  day  more  living  streams  flow  into  j 
the  Ghdr  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  from  Wa- 
dys  of  the  eastem  mountains,  than  are  to  be 
foimd  so  near  together  in  all  Palestine ;  and  the 
tract,  although  now  mostly  desert,  is  still  better 
watered  through  these  streams  and  by  the  many 
fountains,  than  any  other  district  throughout  the 
whole  countrv.  .  .  .  The  remarkable  con- 
figuration of  the  southern  part  of  the  Bead  Sea  I 
have  already  described ; — the  long  and  singular 
peninsula  connected  with  the  eastern  shore  by  a 
broad  low  neck ;  the  bay  extending  up  further 
south,  in  many  parts  very  shallow,  and  the  low 
flat  shores  beyond,  over  which  the  lake,  wh^ 
swollen  by  the  rains  of  winter,  sets  up  for  several 
miles.  Indeed  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
sea,  as  I  have  said,  as  seen  from  the  western 
mountains,  resembles  much  the  winding  estuary 
of  a  large  American  river,  when  the  tide  is  out 
and  the  shoals  left  dry.  I  have  also  related  the 
sadden  appearance  of  masses  of  asphaltum 
floating  in  the  sea,  which  seems  to  occur  at  the 
present  day  only  rarely  and  immediately  after 
earthquakes ;  and  also,  so  far  as  the  Arabs  knew, 
only  m  the  southern  part  of  the  sea.  The 
character  of  the  shores,  the  long  mountain  of 
fossil  salt,  anid  the  various  mineral  productions 
have  also  been  described.'--  vol.  ii.,  pp.  603-604. 


Dr.  RobimKm,  wHh  former  writer%  con- 
nects the  slime-pits  (the  bitumen-pits,  Gen. 
xiv.  10.)  with  the  general  formation  of  the 
district,  and  supposes  that  there  were  large 
oourses  or  layers  of  bitumen,  which  are  now 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  detaching  them- 
selves in  masses,  rise  and  float  upon  the 
heavy  water: — 

*  The  country,  we  know,  is  subject  to  earth- 
quakes ;  and  exhibits  also  frequent  traces  of  vol- 
canic action.  In  the  whole  region  around  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  these  traces  are  decided ;  and 
at  a  short  distance  N.  W.  of  Safed  we  after- 
wards came  upon  the  crater  of  an  extinguished 
volcano.  It  would  have  been  no  uncommon  ef- 
fect of  either  of  these  causes  to  heave  up  the 
bottom  of  the  ancient  lake,  and  thus  produce  the 
phenomenon  in  question.  But  the  historical 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  implies 
also  the  agency  of  fire :  "  The  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from 
the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; "  and  Abraham  too 
"  beheld,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went 
up  as  the  smoke  of  a  ftunace."  Perhaps  both 
causes  were  at  work:  for  volcanic  action  and 
earthquakes  go  hand  in  hand;  and  the  accom- 
panying electric  discharges  usually  cause  light- 
nings to  play  and  thunders  to  roll.  In  this  way 
we  have  all  the  phenomena  which  the  most  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  sacred  records  can 
demand. 

*  Further,  if  we  may  suppose  that  before  this 
catastrophe  the  bitumen  nad  become  accxunu- 
lated  around  the  sources,  and  had  perhaps,  form- 
ed strata  spreading^  for  some  distance  upon  the 
plain ;  that,  possibly,  these  strata  in  some  parts 
extended  unaer  the  soil,  and  might  thus  easilv 
approach  the  vicinity  of  the  cities;  if,  indeea, 
we  might  suppose  all  this,  then  the  kindling  of 
such  a  mass  ox  combustible  materials,'  through 
volcanic  action  or  by  li^tning  from  heaven, 
would  cause  a  conflagration  sufficient  not  only 
to  ingulf  the  cities,  but  also  to  destroy  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain,  so  that  "  the  smoxe  of  the 
country  would  go  upas  the  smoke  of  a  furnace  ;*' 
and,  the  sea  mshinc  in,  would  convert  it  to  a 
tract  of  waters.   The  supposition  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  bimmen  may  at  first  appear  extrava- 
gant, but  the  hypothesis  requires  nothing  more 
(and  even  less)  than  nature  herself  actually 
presents  to  our  view  in  the  wonderful  lake  or 
tract  of  bitumen  found  on  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
The  subsequent  barrenness  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  plain  is  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  presence  of  such  masses  of  fossil  salt,  which, 
perhaps,  were  brou^tto  light  only  at  the  same 
time.'— vol.  ii.,  pp.  604-606. 

Dr.  Robinson  quotes  a  letter,  illustrative  of 
his  view,  but  worded  with  truly  philosophic 
caution,  from  the  celebrated  geologist,  Leo- 
pold von  Buch.  We  cannot  but,  connect 
with  his  statement  the  curious  account  of  the 
hill  of  salt,  which  our  travellers  examined 
with  much  care : — 

*  Beyond  this,  the  ridge  of  Usdum  begins  to 
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exhibit  mow  dktincdjr  its  peeoliar  formation 
the  whole  body  of  the  mountain  being  a  solid ! 
mass  of  rock-salt  The  ridge  is  in  general  very  i 
uneven  and  ragged,  yaryine  from  one  hundred . 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  leet  in  height.  It  is . 
indeed  covered  with  layers  of  chalkylimestone 
or  marl,  so  as  to  present  chiefly  the  appearance 
of  ccnnmon  earth  or  rook ;  yat  the  mass  of  salt 
yery  often  breaks  out,  and  appears  on  the  sides 
in  precipices,  forty  or  fifry  feet  high,  and  several 
hundred  feet  in  length,  pure  crystallized  fossil 
salt.  We  could  at  first  hardly  believe  our  eyes, 
imtil  we  had  several  times  approached  the  pre- 
cinioes  and  brdcea  off  jneces  to  satisfy  our- 
•dves  both  by  the  touch  and  taste.  The  salt, 
where  thus  exposed,  is  everywhere  more  or  less 
furrowed  by  the  rains.  As  we  advanced,  large 
lumps  and  masses,  broken  off  from  above,  lay 
like  rocks  along  the  shore,  or  were  fallen  down 
hsdibris.  The  very  stcHies  beneath  our  feet 
were  pure  salt.  This  coa tinned  to  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mountain,  more  or  less  distinctly 
marked,  throughout  its  whole  length,  a  distance 
of  two  and  a  half  hours,  or  five  geographical 
miles.  The  Arabs  affirmed  that  the  western  side 
of  the  ridge  exhibits  similar  appearances.  The 
lumps  of  salt  are  not  transparent,  but  present  a 
dark  appearance,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
large  quantities  ot  mineral  salt  which  we  after- 
wairds  saw  at  Varna  and  in  the  towns  along  the 
lower  Danube,  the  produce  of  the  salt-mines  of 
those  regions. 

*  The  existence  here  of  this  immense  mass  of 
foasil  salt,  which,  according  to  the  latest  geo- 
lo^cal  views,  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
Tolcanic  action,  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  ex- 
cessive saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea.  At  this  time 
the  waters  of  the  lake  did  not  indeed  wash  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  though  they  appear  to  do 
so  on  some  occasions ;  but  the  rains  of  winter, 
and  the  streamlets  which  we  still  found  running 
to  the  sea,  would  naturally  carry  into  it,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  a  sufficiency  of  salt  to  produce 
most  of  the  phenomena.' — ^vol.  iL,  pp.  482,  483^ 

From  the  foot  of  the  Dead  Sea  our  travel- 
lers pursued  their  w^  to  Wady  Musa,  and  to 
the  city  of  Petnu  But  their  departure  from 
Petra  was  rather  precipitate,  on  account  of 
the  turbulent  and  menacing  conduct  of  the 
Arabs.  Petra,  with  its  wonderfril  ruins  '  in 
the  clefls  of  the  rocks,  its  tombs,  and  its  tem- 
ples,' is  as  yet  by  no  means  exhausted.  Dr. 
Kobinson  refers  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
firat  travellers  who  visited  this  city,  Burck- 
hardt,  and  Irby  and  Mangles,  as  the  most  ac- 
curate. Laborde's  views  have  made  the 
singular  site  and  character  of  the  buildings 
known  to  the  general  reader ;  but,  in  all  this 
region  of  Syria  and  its  adjacent  provinces,  we 
sdll  want  a  traveller  of  profound  architectural 
knowledge,  who  has  studied  the  art  itself  and 
the  history  of  construction  in  all  its  various 
ages.  Dr.  "Robinson,  we  doubt  not,  possesses 
a  fair  general  knowledge  on  such  subjects, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  different  styles  of 
building  appear,  on  the  whole,  judicious  and 


trustworthy.  We  would  Jiaye,  fa»Wfiver,  m 
authorUy  who  sbi^  discriminate,  on  sciea* 
tific  and  historic  principles,  the  periods  to 
which  the  various  magnificent  ruins  in  all 
this  region  ought  to  be  assigned.  We  would 
know  whether,  in  Petra  or  elsewhere,  there 
are  any  or  what  remains  of  the  old  Asiatic 
form  of  building,  the  ante-Grecian  epoch, 
that  of  the  kings  of  Tyre  or  of  Solomon — 
how  &r  Egyptian  forms  had  been  adopted  in 
those  times^in  what  period  of  art  the  beau- 
tiful Ghrecian  forms,  the  cdumns,  the  porti. 
coes,  the  sculptured  pediments,  began  to  pre- 
vail— ^how  much  belongs  to  the  more  florid 
and  goi^ous  Roman  period  of  the  decline  of 
art.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  buildings  at  Petra  are  of  this  latter 
period — ^the  Roman-Grecian  of  the  Antcmines 
and  their  immediate  successors :  they  belong 
to  the  Nabatean,  not  to  the  Edomitish  city. 
It  is  extraordinary  how  entirely,  how  in- 
geniously ignorant,  most  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  concerning  the  rise  and  fall, 
the  vicissitude  rather,  of  this  remarkable 
city.  That  it  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Edom  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the 
graphic  allusions  of  the  Jewish  prophets 
designate  it  with  unerring  accuracy.  Nor 
can  there  be  the  least  question  that  their  aw- 
ful denunciations  were  completely  fulfilled 
in  the  utter  devastation  of  this  h(wtile  city, 
and  at  th$  time  and  in  the  manner  best  fitted 
to  vindicate  their  truth.  We  may  surely 
presume  that  predictions  of  this  kind  against 
the  enemies  of  the  chosen  people,  who  took 
the  opportimity  of  their  danger  and  depres- 
sion to  league  with  their  powerful  foes,  the 
Assyrians  or  Chaldeans,  for  their  ruin,  were 
designed  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  Israelitu 
and  confirm  their  trust  in  their  God ;  or  as 
warnings  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
assertions  of  the  superior  might  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  Their  own  age,  the  existing  genera- 
tion, or  that  immediately  followmg,  no  doubt 
beheld  the  full  accomplishment  of  these  fear- 
fill  denunciations.  Edom  was  probably 
swept  away  in  one  of  those  desolating  inva- 
sions of  the  great  eastern  monarchies,  which 
enslaved  all  this  part  of  western  Asia.  It  is 
a  very  strange  way  of  dealing  with  these 
prophecies,  which  evidently  in  their  language 
point  to  a  speedy  and  immediate  accomplii£- 
ment,  to  adjourn  their  fulfilment  for  five  cen- 
turies, and  then  to  suppose  them  fulfilled 
against  a  people  of  another  race ;  and  afler 
ihat  to  permit  them,  as  it  were,  to  slumber 
in  obscurity  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  cen- 
turies more,  before  the  notice  of  mankind  is 
awakened  to  their  accomplishment.  Yet  we 
would  not  be  supposed  to  deny  that  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Edom  may  be  found  in 
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these  extensive  ruins.  It  is  preciselv  with 
this  object  that  we  wish  them  to  undergo  a 
more  searching  and  accurate  investigation  hy 
some  person  versed  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture. Some  of  the  buildings,  some  of  the 
rock-hewn  tombs,  even  though  fronted  by  a 
later  style  of  building,  may  retain  traces  of 
earlier  use  or  habitation.  Dr.  Robinson  has 
not  read  the  history  of  this  remarkable  re^on 
with  the  negligence  or  blind  prepossession 
with  which  it  Ims  been  clouded  over  by  oth- 
ers. He  is  perfectly  aware  that,  after  their 
subjugation  by  the  eastern  conquerors — ^the 
date  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies — the 
Edomites  either  spread,  or,  as  we  think  more 
probably,  were  pushed  on,  by  the  invasion  of 
stronger  and  more  prosperous  tribes,  upon 
the  south  of  Judsa.  Here  we  find  them  in 
possession  of  the  country  during  all  the  later 
period  of  Jewish  history.  Petra,  in  the  mean 
time,  rose  again  to  splendour  and  wealth  un- 
der the  Nabatean  Arabs ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  loose  expression  of  Strabo,  who  asserts 
them  to  be  Idumeans,  perhaps  as  inhabiting 
the  ancient  Idumea,  there  can  be  lio  doubt 
that  they  are  the  Nebaioth  of  Scripture. 

Now,  according  to  the  unerring  authority 
of  the  sacred  writings,  the  Nebaioth  were  of 
the  race  of  Ishmael,  and  the  whole  of  this  is 
confirmed  by  a  clear  and  distinct  passage  of 
Josephus,  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  next  to  the 
sacred  writings,  unquestionably  the  safest 
guide.  It  was  under  this  Arabian  dynasty 
that  this  city  became  the  capital  of  Arabia 
Petrsea.  It  was  flourishing  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles :  we  kings  of  this  race 
are  several  times  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and,  it  is  possible  (we  are  pleas- 
ed to  indulge  in  such  conjectures,  giving  them 
but  as  conjectures)  that  the  three  years  passed 
by  St  Paul,  after  his  conversion  in  Arabia, 
(Gal.  i.  17)  were  spent  in  asserting  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  in  the  face  of  some  of  these 
n)lendid  temples,  as  afterwards  before  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the  Fane  of  the 
Capitoline  Jove  in  Rome.  During  all  this 
period  Petra  was  one  of  the  great  emporia  of 
the  eastern  trade;  a  large  portion  of  that 
wealthy  traffic  passed  through  its  gates,  and 
enriched  its  citizens.  The  caravans  brought 
the  merchandise  of  the  East  from  Arabia,  and 
from  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Petra,  and 
so  to  Rhmocolura,  Joppa,  or  other  harbours 
on  the  Mediterranean.  This  formed  a  line 
of  commerce  which  rivalled  that  by  Berenice 
and  the  Nile.  Petra  was  not  incorporated  in 
the  Roman  empire  till  the  reign  of  Trajan  ; 
and  no  doubt  many  of  the  buildings  are  of 
the  later  period,  that  age  of  lavish  architec- 
tural expenditure,  the  reigns  of  Hadrian,  the 
Antc^ines,  and  their  immediate  successors. 


This  point  we  conceive  to  be  in  many  re* 
spects  of  great  interest — the  vast  cost  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  particularly  of  religious  edifices, 
during  this  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  In 
E^3rpt,  not  only  in  honour  of  the  deified 
mmion  of  Hadrian,  but  of  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  there  are  some  temples,  and  still 
more  additions  to  buildings  of  the  older  ages 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Pharaohs.    In  Asia 
Minor  the  sumptuous  temples  of  Labranda, 
Mylassa,  and  a  temple  at  Ephesus  (see  Chois- 
seul  Gouffier,  Antiq.  loniennes)  are  of  this 
date.   In  Syria,  we  have,  first,  the  vast  and 
gorgeous  structures  of  Baalbec,  one  of  which 
we  learn  from  Malala,*  as  well  as  from  the 
building  itself,  was  rai^  by  Antoninus  Pius: 
we  have  all  Palmyra,  where  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  find  remains  of  Tadmor,  or  of  tl:^ 
'  enchanted  walls'  of  Solomon,  but  of  which 
the  stately  ruins  must  be  confined  within  the 
date  of  Hadrian,  and  their  destroyer  Aurelian : 
we  have  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  Gerasa, 
Gadara,  or  Gamala  (Om-keis),  Philadelphia, 
all  described  by  Burckhardt  and  others.  We 
mention  these  as  occurring  to  our  immediate 
recollection.    They  all  appear  to  have  been 
built  in  one  style — a  very  rich  but  not  very 
pure  Corinthian  order — but  with  a  size  and 
massiveness  which  show  a  lavish  profusion  of 
wealth  and  that  imposing  magnificence  which 
might  become  the  homage  of  the  mistress  of 
the  world  to  her  deities.    But  some  of  these 
superb  edifices  were  raised  no  doubt,  as  on 
old  hallowed  sites,  so  on  ancient  substructures 
— ^Baalbec,  for  instance,  or  Heliopolis,  was 
the  seat  of  the  old  Syrian  worship,t  and  un- 
questionably some  of  the  enormous  stones 
which  form  the  base  of  the  Temple  there  are 
of  an  earlier  and  ruder  period.    So  no  doubt 
in  Petra ;  and  the  similitude  of  any  of  the 
forms,  modes,  or  materials  of  the  building, 
with  any  vestiges  which  have  been  or  may  be 
discovered  of  ancient  Jewish  edifices,  distin- 
guished by  a  man  of  intimate  and  scientific 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  architecture, 
might  throw  much  light  on  the  progress  ojf 
the  arts,  and  the  growth  of  civilisation. 

This  outburst  of  profuse  expenditure  on 
the  temples,  in  the  East  especially,  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Antonines  and  their  successors, 
is  itself  an  historical  fact  not  unworthy  of  at- 
tention. It  might  seem  to  show  that  pagan- 
ism, at  this  time  of  its  ^approaching  mfe 
with  Christianity,  had  by  no  means  lost  so 
much  of  its  hold  on  the  mind  of  man  as  has 


•  P.  280,  edit.  Niebuhr. 

t  Malala  ilalci  that  the  Temple  of  Antoninui 
was  raised  to  Jupiter ;  it  may  have  been  to  B»»l 
(the  principal  Syrian  deity),  properly  the  Sun.  but 
who  might  be  translated  by  an  inaccurate  writer 
into  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Oljonpian  mythology. 
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lometimes  been  supposed.  It  displays  cer- 
tainly more  zeal  than  might  be  expected  from 
decent  reverence  for  the  religion  of  the  em- 

Sire,  or  mere  political  respect  for  the  estab- 
shed  deities. 
It  is  singular  that  just  as  they  were  about 
to  be  dethroned,  or  compelled  to  abdicate 
their  sovereignty,  the  gods  of  heathenism 
should  be  honoured  with  more  costly  and 
magnificent  palaces  than  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  inhabit.  No  doubt  the  general  peace 
and  wealth  during  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  and  the  vast  expenditure  on  public 
works  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  empire, 
with  Hadrian's  peculiar  passion  for  building, 
must  be  taken  mto  the  account.    The  tem- 
ples might  be  expected  to  receive  their  share 
of  the  public  wealth,  with  the  roads,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  forums,  and  basilicas, — and  where 
the  government  and  the  people  took  pride  in 
this  kind  of  splendour,  the  temples,  where 
necessary,  might  be  rebuilt  on  a  lofty  and 
spacious  scale.    But  in  some  of  the  cities, 
those  for  instance  in  the  Decapolis,  the  tem- 
ples appear  out  of  proportion  in  magnitude 
and  costliness  to  the  importance  of  the  towns  ] 
and  religious  zeal,  for  some  motive  or  other, 
rather  than  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
public  worship  of  the  empire  in  its  various 
local  or  national  forms,  must  have  demanded 
the  devotion  of  so  much  public  or  provincial 
wealth  to  the  erection  and  embellishment  of 
the  temples.    Are  we  to  attribute  it  in  part 
to  that  dominant  and  almost  exclusive  wor- 
ship of  the  Sun  which  prevailed  in  this  part 
of  the  east,  and  which  gave  two  emperors, 
the  infamous  Elagabalus  and  the  virtuous  Al- 1 
exander  Severus,  to  the  throne  of  the  world  1 
Some  of  these  buildings  at  least,  and  others 
of  which  we  have  records  in  history,  were  j 
contemporaneous,  and  not  improbably  were 
connected  with  this  new,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  vigorous  form  of  paganism.    We  con- 
tent ourselves  with  thus  directing  attention  to 
this  curious  subject.   We  should  gladly  here- 
after be  tempted  to  resume  it  by  an  architec- 
tural tour,  which,  on  the  concurrent  testimo- 
ny of  the  style  and  manner  of  building,  and 
perhaps  of  inscriptions,  may  establish  the 
dates  or  periods  of  the  various  noble  remains 
of  pagan  temples  throughout  the  east  In 
the  mean  time,  (without,  we  may  add,  hav- 
ing noticed  the  third  volume,  which  is  full  of 
valuable  matter,)  we  conclude  our  observa- 
tions on  a  work,  which,  considering  the  beat- 
en ground  which  the  travellers  have  trod,  by 
the  industry,  good  sense,  and  erudition  dis- 
played throughout  its  pages,  does  great  credit, 
and,  we  trust,  is  of  happy  omen,  to  the  rising 
literature  of  America. 

VOL.  LXtX.  13 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Traite  des  Droits  d'Auteurs 
dans  la  LittSrature^  les  Sciences^  et  les 
Beaux-Arts.  Par  Augustin-Charles  Re- 
nouard,  Conseiller  h,  la  Cour  de  Cassation. 
Paris.  2  tomes  8vo.  1839. 

2.  Thru  Speeches  delivered  ir^  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  a  Measure  for  an 
Extension  of  Copyright.  By  T.  N.  Tal- 
fourd,  Sergeant*at-Law.  To  which  are 
added^  the  Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Bill^ 
and  Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  the 
Copyright  Question.  London.  12mo. 
1840. 

3.  Jin  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Law  of 
Copyright.  By  J.  Lowndes,  Esq.  Lon- 
don.   8vo.  184^. 

4.  A  Plea  for  Authors.  By  an  American. 
New  York.  1838. 

5.  Brief  Objections  to  Sergeant  Talfourds 
Jfew  Bill,  Sfc.  By  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 
Edinburgh. 

6.  Observations  on  the  Law  of  Copyright, 
in  reference  to  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  be 
proved  that  the  Provisions  of  the  BUI  art 
opposed  to  the  Principles  of  English  Law; 
that  Authors  require  no  additional  Pro- 
tection ;  and  that  such  a  Bill  would  in- 
flict a  heavy  blow  on  Literature^  and 
prove  a  great  Discouragement  to  its  Dif- 
fusion in  this  Country.    London.  1838. 

7.  Objections  to  and  Remarks  upon  Mr. 
Sergeant  Talfowrds  Scheme.    Feb.,  1841. 

8.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Ma- 
caulay  on  Mr,  Talfourds  BUI.  Mirror 
of  Parliament,  Feb.  5,  1841. 

Wk  do  not  propose  to  argue  over  again  the 
question,  whether  or  not,  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity,  an  author  ought  to 
enjoy  the  same  species  and  degree  of  interest 
in  the  fruit  of  his  intellectual  labour  that  at- 
taches, by  the  consent  of  civilized  nations,  to 
almost  every  other  distinguishable  and  divisi- 
ble product  of  industry.  After  memorable 
arguments,  in  which  some  of  the  very  highest 
of  our  legal  authorities  maintained  opposite 
sides,  the  law  of  England  was  finally  declar- 
ed by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1774,  to  be 
against  the  claim  of  a  perpetual  right ;  and  it 
is  a  grave  fact,  to  be  well  weighed  by  every 
candid  inquirer,  that  the  ultimate  legislation 
of  Great  Britain  on  this  subject  has  had  a  de- 
cisive  influence  in  every  other  country  where 
science  and  literature  are  cherished,  and  great 
feculties  are  habitually  engaged  on  the  phi- 
losophy  of  jurisprudence.  When  the  cele- 
brated decision  of  1774  was  pronounced,  the 
law  of  two  considerable  states  in  Europe  ac- 
knowledged the  principle  of  perpetuity  in 
literary  property.    In  both  it  has  since  been 
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abaadoned.  Down  to  the  same  period,  in 
every  other  country  on  the  continent  the  pro- 
tection of  the  author  was  directly  or  virtually 
insured  by  specific  grant,  privilege,  or  patent. 
Now,  wifii  a  few  insigni6cant  exceptions,  this 
ancient  system  has  been  abolished.  Hardly 
a  trace  of  it  can  at  this  day  be  discovered  in 
the  practice  of  any  country  where  any  living 
literature  exists.  The  English  rule  of  legis- 
lative, not  privilegial  protection,  and  that  for 
some  limited  term  only,  has  been  everywhere 
adopted.  When  all  over  the  enlightened 
world  a  legal  principle,  first  distinctly  declar- 
ed and  enforced  in  England,  has  thus  delibe- 
rately been  substituted  for  whatever  had  pre- 
viously obtained,  it  becomes  us  to  be  slow  and 
cautious  about  re- agitating  the  foundations  on 
which  it  rests.  Little  immediate  good,  at  all 
events,  can  be  expected  from  disturbing  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  a  point  of 
fact  not  less  deserving  consideration,  that, 
though  the  principle  has  found  acceptance 
everywhere,  the  various  legislatures  of  civil- 
ized Christendom,  successively  undertaking 
the  revision  of  their  codes,  have  each  and  all 
rejected  the  English  example  as  to  its  appli- 
cation in  practice. 

Our  rules,  indeed,  have  been  considerably 
modified  since  the  principle  was  first  estab- 
lished. They  are  now  more  favourable  to 
the  author  than  they  originally  were.  But 
still  they  are  far  less  favourable  to  the  author 
than  those  of  any  other  great  state  in  Europe, 
with  one  exception. 

Under  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  as  in- 
terpreted in  1774,  the  protection  of  the  au- 
thor's interest  extended  over  fourteen  years 
from  the  publication  of  his  woric  i  and  in 
case  he  were  alive  at  the  end  of  that  term, 
over  fourteen  years  more.  By  the  law  as  it 
stands  since  1814,  the  protection  is  absolute 
for  twenty-eight  years  ;  and  if  the  author 
survives  that  period,  the  right  revives  in  him- 
self, and  is  secured  to  him  during  the  rest  of 
his  natural  life. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  regu- 
lation takes  this  form  :  the  author  is  protect- 
ed during  twenty-eight  years ;  and  should 
either  he  or  his  widow  or  an  heir  of  his  body 
be  then  alive,  the  security  is  renewed  in  his 
or  their  favour  for  fourteen  years  more.  Con- 
sidering how  rarely  a  man  survives  by  more 
than  twenty-eight  years  the  appearance  of 
any  intellectual  work  of  much  consequence 
— and  how  very  rarely,  indeed,  his  life-inter- 
est in  any  such  property  after  the  expiring 
of  such  a  period  can  be  worth  fourteen  years' 
purchase— we  think]  there  can  be^  little 
doubt  that  this  American  variation  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  author's  estate. 
Holland,  previously  to  the  French  Revolu- 


tion, acknowledged  the  author's  right  as  a 
perpetual  one,  capable  of  transmission  to  heirs 
or  assignees  for  ever.  By  the  existing  law  of 
Holland  (and  also  of  Belgium)  the  author  is 
protected  during  his  life-time,  and  the  secur- 
ity is  extended  to  his  heirs  and  represen- 
tatives during  twenty  years  after  his  death. 

The  old  Prussian  law,  like  that  of  Holland, 
recognized  the  ab:Jolute  property  in  the  au- 
thor during  his  life-time,  and  allowed  him  to 
bequeath  it  to  his  heirs.  If  he  made  no  such 
bequest,  the  right  of  printing  the  work  pass- 
ed to  the  public  ;  but  so  long  as  there  surviv- 
ed any  offspring  of  the  author's  body,  no  man 
could  put  forth  a  new  impression  without 
paying  to  them  a  certain  proportion  of  its 
profits.  The  actual  law  (that  of  1837)  pro- 
vides protection  to  the  author  during  his  life, 
and  to  Aw  heirs^  no  matter  whether  the  work 
has  been  published  by  himself  or  be  a  pos- 
thumous one,  during  thirty  years  after  his 
death. 

In  the  different  Saxon  states,  and  the  rest 
of  Protestant  Germany,  the  protection  lasts 
during  the  author's  life,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards.  In  one  case  only  is  the  rule  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  Prussia.  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  allows  the  full  term  of  thirty  years 
after  death.  In  several,  as  in  Saxe-Meinin- 
gen,  the  posthumous  protection  is  for  twenty 
years  :  in  various  others,  as  in  Hesse-Cassel, 
it  is  only  for  ten  years.  In  one  or  two  insig- 
nificant governments  it  does  not  extend  be- 
yond six.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  over  and  above  these  varying  securities 
under  the  codes  of  the  separate  states,  the 
general  law  of  the  German  Confederation 
gives  absolute  protection  to  the  author  and 
his  assignees,  in  all  territories  included  in  the 
league,  during  ten  years  from  the  publication 
of  5ie  work. 

The  two  great  monarchies  of  Russia  and 
Austria  present  in  this  matter  a  remarkable 
contrast.  In  the  latter,  the  security  extends 
to  the  author's  death  5  but  subsequent  to  that 
event  the  copy  has  no  legal  protection  what- 
soever, unless,  by  chance,  the  ten  years  of 
the  Confederation  have  not  expired.  By  the 
Russian  law,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protec- 
tion is  extended  in  favour  of  the  author  and 
his  family  over  twenty-five  years  from  his 
decease  5  but  if  within  the  last  five  of  these 
years  the  work  has  been  reprinted,  the  copy- 
right is  secured  to  the  survivors  during  ten 
years  more.  In  short,  the  posthumous  pro- 
tection is  practically  for  thirty-five  years. 

Whoever  is  curious  about  the  history  of 
copyright  under  the  old  French  monarchy 
will  find  the  subject  treated  with  copious  de- 
tails and  excellent  skill  in  the  treatise  of  M. 
Renouard.   The  principle  now  in  operation 
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dates  from  1793,  when  the  ancient  corpora- 
tioos  and  privileges  having  been  abolished, 
and  literary  property  depnved  of  all  pro- 
tection whatsoever,  the  anarchy  of  injustice 
tbat  ensued  was  represented  to  the  revoluiion- 
ary  legislature  with  such  effect,  that  a  decree 
was  passed  declaring  the  property  of  any 
work  of  science  or  art  to  be  in  its  author  for 
his  lifetime,  and  in  his  family,  if  he  should 
leave  any,  for  ten  years  more.  Napoleon 
presided  over  a  lengthened  discussion  in  the 
Legislative  Senate  of  1810,  and  the  law  of 
1793  was  ultimately  confirmed,  with  certain 
modifications,  all  fevourable  to  the  author. 
This  is  the  law  still  in  force  in  France.  By 
it,  if  the  author  leaves  a  widow,  or  any  heir 
of  his  body,  the  property  is  secured  to  them 
daring  twenty  years  after  his  death  ;  if  he 
leaves  neither  widow  nor  offspring,  it  is  se- 
cured to  his  other  heirs  for  ten  years.  The 
code  provides  for  the  subdivision  of  the  pro- 
fits during  these  vicennial  and  decennial  pe- 
riods in  a  multitude  of  cases — but,  as  usual 
in  codification,  vastly  more  cases  of  doubt 
soon  occurred  than  had  been  foreseen,  and 
Renouard's  treatise  goes  into  those  which 
have  been  decided,  with  much  candour  and 
sagacity.     Such  details,  however,  are  beside 
our  purpose.     The  French  law  protects  the 
author's  widow  and  children  during  twenty 
years  after  his  death. 

The  result  is  that  in  England  and  in  all 
countries  where  there  is  any  considerable 
activity  in  the  production  of  literary  and  sci- 
entific works,  save  only  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  author  is  protected  absolute- 
ly during  his  lifetime ;  that  if  the  American 
law  as  to  this  particular  point  varies  from  the 
English,  it  probably  so  varies  to  his  advan- 
tage ;  but  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  as 
to  this  one  difference  of  detail  between  these 
two  codes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that 
they  are  both  far  less  favourable  to  the  inte- 
rests in  question  than  the  law  of  any  other 
highly  civilized  region  of  the  world — with 
the  one  exception  of  the  Austrian  Empire — 
which  mighty  empire  cannot  be  said  to  have 
given  one  single  great  author  to  the  litera 
hire  of  Germany. 

The  Code  Napoleon,  we  see,  is  very  much 
more  advantageous  to  the  author  than  ours. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  nevertheless, 
reiterated  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
such  a  modification  of  that  law  as  would  put 
the  French  author  in  a  better  position  5  and 
though  a  bill  for  extending  the  protection  to 
fifty  years  after  death,  which  lately  passed 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  lost  m  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  it  was  lost  by  a  narrow 
vote,  and  when  M.  Guizot  was  not  the  gov- 
ernment.   He  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous 


supporters  of  the  measure,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  wheh  the  bill  is  revived,  as 
we  hear  it  is  to  be  next  session  bv  M.  De 
Lamartine,  the  prime  minister  will  redeem 
the  pledges  of  the  studious  deputy.* 

In  America,  within  these  few  years,  a 
great  number  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  have 
advocated,  some  of  them  with  distinguished 
ability,  a  revision  of  their  coie— -first,  in  the 
interest  of  the  daily  increasing  and  improving 
class  of  their  own  authors — and  secondly,  in 
favour  of  English  authors,  who  have  never 
as  yet  derived  any  profit  from  the  vast  circu- 
lation of  their  works  in  the  daughter-country. 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  are  understood  to 
be  equally  zealous  in  the  former  movement, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  doubted  that,  how- 
ever unprepared  Congress  may  be  to  pass 
immediately  a  bill  protective  of  English 
copyrights  in  America — or  even  as  yet  to 
sanction  prospectively  the  principle  oif  such 
a  bill— some  measure  for  extending  the  pro- 
tection of  native  authors  will  soop  be  engraft- 
ed on  the  law  of  the  Republic. 

The  British  publications  named  at  the  head 
of  this  paper  sufficiently  illustrate  the  difficult 
circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Talfourd 
maintained  the  cause  of  our  own  authors—- 
with  energy,  eloquence,  and  unwearied  good 
temper — throughout  the  last  five  sessions  of 
parliament.    We  understand  that,  though  he 
is  no  longer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
subject  is  to  be  stirred  again  in  the  next  ses- 
sion ;  and  we  are  glad  of  this,  for  in  the  first 
place  we  are  confident  that  every  discussion 
of  it  must  operate  advantageously  on  that  pub- 
lic opinion  by  which  all  legislation  in  this 
country  must  be  ultimately  determined ;  and 
secondly,  though  we  are  not  sanguine  in  our 
expectations  of  any  immediate  statutory 
benefit  to  the  cause  here  concerned,  we  count 
with  most  entire  confidence  on  her  Majesty's 
present  mincers  for  a  course  of  action  in  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  totally  and  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  which  the  late  government 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Sergeant  Talfourd. 
Several  members  of  the  new  cabinet  have 
signified  in  different  ways  and  at  different 
periods  their  inclination  towards  the  Sei^wmt's 
views — but  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  the 
Melbourne  cabinet  were  similarly  disposf?d. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  never,  we  believe,  com. 
mitted  himself  at  all  upon  the  subjec\--down 
to  a  not  very  remote  period  we  understand 
him  to  have  professed  tbat  he  had  not  found 


•  The  reader  will  find  in  interebting  paper  on  the 
Btate  of  Ihb  qoestion  in  France,  in  the  number  of  tbe 
Revue  des  deux  Mondea  for  January  laat,  by  Count 
Alfred  de  Vigny.  It  will  be  well  to  compare  with 
it  a  short  but  coroprehensiTe  one  in  the  Law  MagaJ 
zinc  for  May,  1838,  by  Mr.  Henry  Shepherd,  Q.  C' 
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leisure  to  make  himself  master  of  its  merits. 
But  though,  under  such  circumstances,  we  do 
not  venture  to  rely  on  the  ministerial  support 
of  a  bill  for  extending  the  protection  of  litera- 
ry property,  we  rely  implicitly  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Robert  reel  for  insuring  fair  treat- 
ment to  any  such  bill  as  may  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  while  it  shall  be 
his  official  duty  to  watch  over  the  dignity  of 
that  house's  deliberations.  He  may  or  may  not 
adopt  the  proposed  measure ;  but  he  will  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  public  interests 
involved,  and  take  care  that,  whatever  else 
may  happen,  the  discussion  of  such  a  propo- 
sition shall  not  be  hampered  at  every  stage 
by  a  rude  and  brutal  misapplication  of  forms, 
which  never  yet  in  fact  served  any  good  end, 
and  which  have  been  tolerated  only  as  possi- 
ble safeguards,  in  the  last  resort,  of  free  dis- 
cussion, if  imperilled  by  some  audacious ^n'c A;. 

Mr.  Talfourd's  bill,  in  the  first  draught, 
was  open  to  several  weighty  objections, 
from  which  he  had  freed  it  long  before 
his  final  discomfiture  \  but  we  presume  to 
say,  that  the  next  measure,  whoever  may 
have  the  framing  of  it,  ought  to  be  a  new 
one,  in  its  general  arrangement  as  well 
as  very  many  of  the  details.  The  history 
of  the  Sergeant's  bill  would  necessarily 
point  to  some  prudent  deviations  from 
that  model,  even  in  its  ultimate  shape  \ 
but  what  we  should  more  especially  re- 
commend to  his  successor  is  a  careful 
study  of  the  actual  code  of  France,  and, 
above  all,  of  Prussia. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
the  intrinsic  weight  of  the  author's  claim 
to  a  property  in  his  labour  is  not  only  ad- 
mitted but  distinctly  set  forth,  in  the  pre- 
amble of  every  European  statute  by  which 
the  term  of  its  legal  enforcement  has  been 
limited  and  defined ;  and  still  more  em- 
phatically in  the  official  reports  on  which 
most  of  these  statutes  have  been  ground- 
ed. Thus,  for  example,  even  our  own 
clumsy  and  contradictory  act  of  the  9th 
of  Queen  Anne  sets  out  with  the  assertion 
that  new  legislation  is  called  for  in  conse- 
quence of  the  *  liberty '  which  many  per- 
sons had  ^  taken '  to  reprint  copies  ^  with- 
out  the  consent  of  their  proprietors ; ' 
and  the  actual  French  law  was  introduced 
by  a  government  report,  in  which  these 
words  are  employed : — 

<  De  toutes  les  propriet^s,  la  moins  suscepti- 
ble de  contestation  c'est,  sanscontredit,  celledes 
productions  du  genie;  et  si  quelque  chose  doit 
etonner,  c*e8t  qu^il  a  fallu  reconnaltre  cetie  pro- 
priete,  assurer  sod  libre  exercice  par  une  loi  po- 
sitive.'— Renouardy  vol.  i.,  p.  326. 

This  is  strong  language,  and  might 


seem  to  point  to  some  practical  conclu- 
sion very  difi^erent  from  that  which  the 
consequent  statute  enacted,  or  even  what 
the  code  of  any  country  at  this  hour  au- 
thorizes. We  waive,  however,  once  more 
all  reclamation  touching  that  which  we 
must  consider  as  an  universal  and  final 
decision.    Be  it  fixed  and  accepted  that 
the  author's  interest  shall  not  be  perpe- 
tual \  but  the  language  of  the  universal 
legislation  seems  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  made  temporary,  only  because  some 
overbalancing  public  benefit  accrues  from 
denying  it  perpetuity.    As  far  as  he  can 
be  protected  in  the  usufruct  of  his  crea- 
tion, without  obvious  and  serious  detrac- 
tion from  the  general  advantage,  it  is 
avowed  that  protection  is  his  right.  A 
compromise  is  struck  between  his  admit- 
ted original  claim,  and  the  supposed  or 
real  interference  of  that  paramount  claim 
which  every  society  has  to  profit  of  the 
services  of  all  its  members.    It  is  plain 
that  in  every  such  compromise  (and  some 
compromise  of  the  sort  does  in  efifect  take 
I  place  in  every  imaginable  case  where  mao 
I  labours  and  society  exists)  it  is  for  the 
I  true  ultimate  interest  of  the  society,  that 
I  the  utmost  protection,  not  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  the  common  good,  shall 
reward  the  individual,  if  it  were  only  with 
a  view  to  the  inspiration  and  sustainment 
of  zeal  hereafter  in  others.    Now  this 
compromise  has  been  struck  very  dififer- 
ently  as  to  this  particular  conflict  of  in- 
terests in  difi!erent  countries  standing  on 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  level  of  civil- 
isation, in  fact  or  intention  equally  regard- 
ful of  equity  in  the  regulation  of  men's 
patrimonial  concerns,  and  certainly  gov- 
erned by  powers  which  are,  or  profess  to 
be,  equally  impressed  with  the  prodigious, 
the  immeasurable  importance  of  science 
and  literature  as  departments  of  indivi- 
dual industry,  and  elements  of  national 
strength  as  well  as  civility  and  refinement. 
England,  at  all  events,  will  not  endure  to 
be  told  that  she  is  inferior,  in  any  of  these 
respects,  to  France  or  to  Prussia.  The 
question  remains — where  is  the  proof  of 
necessity,  or  of  expedience,  in  behalf  of 
that  English  regulation  which  is  prim^ 
facie  so  much  Jess  advantageous  to  the 
author  than  the  corresponding  rules  of 
the  other  two  most  civilized  branches  of 
the  European  family  1    Why  should  the 
Englishman's  protection,  in  any  case,  ter- 
minate with  his  life ;  while  Fiance,  in 
every  case,  prolongs  it  to  his  widow  nnd 
children  for  twenty,  Prussia  for  thirty 
years  after  his  death  \ 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  throughout 
the  debates  on  Mr.  Talfourd's  bill,  none 
of  the  prominent  speakers  took  up  the 
subject  absolutely.    They  treated  it  with 
nearly  exclusive  reference  to  its  bearings 
on  the  interests  of  particular  individuals, 
or  at  best  of  particular  knots  and  classes 
of  individuals  now  living.    This  illogical 
narrowing  of  the  matter  took  different 
aspects  according  to  the  nature  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  different  men,  their  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  private 
motives  of  instigators  behind  the  scene. 
Much  good  and  generous  sentiment  was 
displayed — some  envy  and  some  maligni- 
ty— and  a  very  great  deal  of  ignorant  or 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  ;  all  of  which 
might  have  been  avoided,  had  the  House 
of  Commons  followed  the  course  taken 
by  both  of  the  continental  legislatures  to 
which  we  have  been  alluding  when  they 
set  themselves  to  this  grave  question. 
The  great  point  to  be  settled  was,  what 
ought  to  be  the  general  and  permanent 
regulation  of  the  law— not  whether—sup- 
posing it  to  be  found  that  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  actual  rule  ought  to  be 
adopted  as  to  futurity,  and  this  something 
more  favourable  than  the  existing  rule  to 
the  interests  of  authors— the  new  regula- 
tion ought  to  receive  a  retrospective 
power,  so  as  to  extend  its  benefit  to  men 
who  composed  their  works  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  or  to  the  surviving  families  of 
any  such  men.    It  was  impossible  that 
these  latter  questions  should  be  thrust 
forward  before  the  first  was  determined, 
without  investing  the  discussion  of  the 
preliminary  principle  with  unnecessary 
difficulty,   through  the  alarm,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  of  commercial  inter- 
ests in  esaej  and  the  temptation  held  forth 
for  the  continual  intrusion  of  individual 
sympathies  and  antipathies. 

The  Act  of  Anne  is  named  or  misnamed 
(no  matter  which  at  present)  '  an  Act  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Learning.'  The 
object  of  all  authoritative  intervention  in 
the  business,  whether  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative, is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  society  by  making  it  felt 
to  be  the  interest  of  literary  and  scientific 
men  to  produce  the  best  works  within  the 
reach  of  their  faculties.  In  one  state  of 
social  arrangement  this  object  may  be 
best  promoted — perhaps  could  in  no  other 
way  be  effectually  promoted— than  by  care- 
ful liberality  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
or  the  aristocracy,  in  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tronage. In  another  state  of  things,  or 
say  rather  under -any  complex  and  highly 


artificial  system  of  internal  polity,  this,  or 
innumerable  plain  enough  reasons,  is  out 
of  the  question.  In  this  country,  we  need 
not  say,  there  is  a  more  complicated  ar- 
rangement of  society  than  anywhere  else  ; 
and  there  is  as  little  need  to  say  that  here 
there  is  less  oipcUronagty  in  the  just  sense 
of  the  word,  for  either  scientific  or  liter- 
ary eminence,  than  in  any  other  country 
under  the  sun.  No  man  of  great  faculties 
of  any  sort,  and  possessing  with  them 
common  sense,  selects  the  pursuit  of  such 
eminence  as  affording  him  a  fair  ulterior 
chance  for  any  of  the  great  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  our  eager  and  restless  and  jeal- 
ous microcosm. 

We  regret  to  see  any  of  our  contempo- 
raries complaining  of  this  result — for  in- 
deed we  consider  it  to  be  an  inevitable 
one,  of  the  general  arrangement  of  things 
in  Great  Britain.    Our  difficulty  is  to  re- 
concile with  equity  and  reason  the  fact 
that  this  country — the  only  one  perhaps 
in  which  eminence  in  science  or  in  letters 
is  so  rarely  rewarded  by  patronage  that 
the  exceptive  cases  are  not  worth  alluding 
to — should  be  also  the  country  in  which 
the  admitted  original  right  of  property 
which  men  have  in  the  books  they  write 
receives  the  scantiest  measure  of  legisla- 
tive protection.    The  production  of  good 
books,  unless  of  direct  bearing  on  some 
of  the  active  professions,  is  not  to  be  en- 
couraged by  even  the  hope  of  patronage. 
The  fragments  of  patronage,  whether 
place,  or  pension,  or  whatever  else,  that 
ever  fall  to  the  share  of  our  best  authors, 
are  in  themselves  nothing  but  a  mockery 
when  compared  with  what  talents  inferi- 
or to  theirs  might  be  pretty  sure  of  attain- 
ing if  devoted  to  any  other  arduous  pur- 
suit; and  such  as  they  are,  these  lean 
scraps  are  scarcely  ever  given  from  the 
unmixed  motive  of  regard  for  literary  or 
scientific  merit.    Such  merit  is,  however, 
to  be  fostered — that  too  is  agreed  almost 
upon  all  hands — though  not,  as  we  shall 
show  by-and-by,  upon  all.    But  assume 
that  it  is  to  be  fostered,  and  fostered  alone 
by  protecting  the  meritorious  author  in 
the  natural  profits  of  the  work  that  dis- 
plays his  merit.    It  seems  to  follow  that 
since  he  is  to  be  remunerated  upon  this 
plan  alone — since  no  authoritative  hand 
is  to  interfere  at  all — since  no  recompense 
is  to  be  his  except  that  which  he  may  de- 
rive from  individuals  acting  as  individuals 
— this  individual  patronage  should  at  all 
events  be  free  and  unfettered.  Upon  what 
principle  do  you  decide  that  the  reward 
is  to  depend  entirely  on  the  judgment  Und 
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free  choice  of  individual  men,  and  then 
decide  also,  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  good  and  great  works  being  your  avow- 
ed motive,  that  individual  men  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  reward  him  the  best  who 
produces  the  best  work  1 

The  great  antagonist  of  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  literary  property  in  the  last  age 
was  far  too  sagacious  not  to  see  the  con- 
sequences that  must  in  reaRon  flow  from 
it— were  it  once  admitted.^  Not  ventur- 
ing to  contradict  the  statement  on  the  oth- 
er side,  that  even  then  the  days  of  the  pa- 
tronage plan  were  over,  he  denied  boldly 
that  any  effective  stimulus  for  minds  ca- 
pable of  worthy  things  inletters  or  science, 
ever  had  been  or  could  be  supplied  by  the 
hope  of  any  worldly  delight  or  advantage 
whatsoever,  except  only  the  pure  enjoy- 
ment of  intellectual  exertion,  and  its  con- 
sequence in  honour,  respect,  fame.  But 
these  motives,  however  powerful,  can  be 
of  themselves  sufficient  only  in  the  case 
of  men  fortunate  enough  to  need  nothing 
beyond  what  these  motives  point  to.  In 
the  energetic  exertion  of  every  noble  fac- 
nlty  there  is  a  delight  beside  which  no 
other  earthly  pleasure  can  be  named.  The 
soldier  knows  it,  and  so  does  the  poet. 
The  aged  bard  was  found  with  streaming 
and  flashinc^  eyes,  trembling  all  over,  in 
the  midst  ofhis  Alexander's  Feast.  After  an 
interval,  the  secrets  of  which  we  can  nev- 
er penetrate,  he  exults  over  again  in  the 
applause  of  educated  England.  He  has 
this  joy  and  honour,  because  they  cannot 
be  denied  to  him — and  he  gets  them  at  no- 
body's cost ;  the  accordance  of  them  is 
instinctive,  and  in  itself  a  delijzht  to  the 
yielders.  But  shall  this  be  alii  Grant 
that  the  creative  glow,  and  this  reflex 
confirmation  of  its  high  origin— attained 
or  anticipated — may  indeed  be  the  suf- 
ficient rewards  of  the  illustrious  effort 
itself;  such  efforts  occupy,  after  all,  but  a 
small  space  in  the  mind  that  is  most  capa- 
ble of  them— they  are  severe  though  sweet 
—perilous  as  well  as  priceless :  let  them 
be  frequent  and  continuous,  as  the  lesser 
throes  of  ordinary  toil  may  safely  be— 
and  there  ensues  a  madness  or  a  torpor. 
And  since  a  man  is  not  the  less  a  husband 
and  a  father  because  he  is  also  a  Dryden, 
and  the  broad  course  of  time  and  life  must 


♦  Whoever  desires  lo  study  the  history  of  the  Act 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  discussions  upon  its  inter- 
pretation down  to  1774,  will  find  the  materials  clcra- 
Ij  arranged  in  Mr.  L;>\vndcs»  volume  ;  but  they  are 
given  in  more  detail  by  Mr.  Manirham,  in  hi^  ex- 
ccUsnt « Trsatisc  on  the  L\w  of  Literary  Property/ 
— London,  182d. 


be  given  to  the  common  cares  of  the  whole 
humanity  that  is  in  every  man — we  must, 
if  we  would  have  such  efforts  repeated, 
reconcile  it  with  the  standing  reason  of 
this  favourite  of  Nature,  that  he  shall  so 
order  his  existence  as  to  keep  that  intel- 
lectual power  which  might  have  been  pro- 
fitably diffused  over  a  wide  space,  concen- 
tred and  compressed  for  the  exhausting 
energy  of  divine  moments.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  hero.  He  too  puts  forth  one  at 
least  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  man  in 
that  splendid  perfection  which  implies 
consummate  felicity  in  the  act,  and  which 
cannot  be  observed  of  other  men  without 
drawing  from  them  precious  worship. 

*  Sound— sound  the  clarion  !  fill  the  fife ! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim — 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name.' 

But  what  nation  ever  proclaimed  to  her 
soldiers  that  this  was  to  be  their  sole  re- 
compense! *  England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty,'  said  Nelson  before  a  bat- 
tle ;  but,  under  the  like  circumstances,  he 
had  said  also  '  a  Peerage  or  Westminster 
Abbey!' 

Honour,  respect,  fame,  are  not  exclu- 
sively, nor  even  in  this  country  pre-emi- 
nently, the  reward  of  those  who,  accor- 
ding to  Chief  Justice  Camden,  neither 
merit  nor  require  any  other  recompense 
for  their  zeal.  They  are  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  exert  great  talents  in  any 
sphere  of  life,  and  in  no  other  sphere  are 
they  found  or  expected  to  be  sufiicient. 
Few  ever  obtained  more  of  them,  or  more 
deservedly,  than  this  very  man  ;  bat  he 
gained,  besides,  a  place  in  the  peerage, 
and  bequeathed  lordly  possessions  to  be 
enjoyed,  we  hope,  by  many  worthy  in- 
heritors of  the  line  that  he  ennobled. 
The  long  roll  of  the  high  dignities  of  this 
state  bears  witness  to  the  similar  success 
of  kindred  merit  in  every  age  of  our  his- 
tory. But  it  is  an  eleemosynary  pomp 
that  attends  *  the  remains  of  Dryden  to 
the  tomb  of  Chaucer ;'  his  children  die  in 
misery  or  in  exile  ;  his  great  and  gentle 
blood  is  forbidden  to  flow  on  ;  and  a  coro- 
neted  PaAxr  rolls  from  a  Kentish  palace 
to  the  prime  seat  of  British  justice,  to 
bid  future  genius  devote  itself  freely  to 
the  service  of  the  Muse,  for  so  may  it 
also  leave  a  name  that  shall  be  our  glory 
as  well  as  our  disgrace. 

Even  in  the  injustice  of  Lord  Camden's 
view,  however,  there  was  a  recognition 
of  higher  influences  than  seem  to  be 
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congenial  to  the  legal  understandings  that 
have  in  our  time  essayed  to  catch  up  his 
mantle.  Not  a  word  about  honour  and 
glory  from  even  the  most  accomplished 
of  them — Sir  Edward  Sugden,  for  exam- 
ple, or  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Rolfe.  '  By 
all  means,'  says  the  latter,  *  let  the  man  of 
genius  be  paid  for  his  labour.  But  he  al- 
ready is  so.  As  things  are,  we  are  already 
getting  out  of  him  the  best  that  he  can  give 
us.  It  is  mere  sentiment  to  talk  about 
extending  the  benefit  to  his  children. 
What  right  have  they  to  ask  that  the  pub- 
lic should  be  taxed  for  their  benefit  1 
The  only  principle  I  can  approve  is  to 
give  the  labourer  such  wages  as  we  find 
by  experience  will  induce  him  to  go 
through  his  day's  work  in  a  manner  sat- 
isfactory to  us,  the  public' 

With  great  deference  .we  suggest  that 
this  usually  acute  reasoner  begins  here 
with  a  petitio principii.  He  assumes  that 
this  country  has  been,  and  is,  deriving 
from  the  literary  and  scientific  intellect  of 
her  sons  services  as  worthy  as  that  intel- 
lect could  under  any  circumstances  be 
made  to  yield.  We  venture  to  assure 
bim  that,  notwithstanding  the  exuberance 
of  English  genius  manifested  in  our  time, 
it  is  a  fact  that  it  has  added  a  scanty  num- 
ber of  first-rate  works — works  likely  to 
be  counted  among  the  xri//^aro  eg  af*  to 
either  the  literary  or  the  scientific  de- 
partment of  the  English  library ;  and  the 
higher  he  rates  the  faculties  that  have 
been  at  command,  the  more  difficult  will 
it  be  for  him  to  reconcile  the  aggregate 
issue  with  the  opinion  that  the  best  possi- 
ble system  has  been  acted  on  as  regards 
the  external  encouragement  and  direc- 
tion of  the  resources  in  question  as  a  mag- 
azine and  arsenal  of  power.  It  would 
perhaps  be  considered  as  unfair  to  expect 
that  Sir  R.  Rolfe  should  have  bestowed 
any  very  serious  measure  of  attention  up- 
on any  literature  but  that  immediately 
connected  with  the  profession  which  he 
himself  adorns.  He  knows  that  that  par-, 
ticular  branch  of  literature  stands  in  less 
need  of  direct  pecuniary  support  than  any 
other,  because  distinction  in  it  leads  al- 
most inevitably  to  the  richly-endowed  hon- 
ours of  the  gown.  Yet  can  he  inform  us 
of  any  great  work  that  has  been  given  to 
the  library  of  English  law  since  he  first 
began  to  thumb  Blackstone  \  Will  he 
name  any  such  work  that  has  been  pub- 
lished since  that  very  Blackstone  wrote— 
who  wrote,  as  we  need  not  remind  this 
venerable  coif,  in  the  full  belief  that  the 
long  labour  of  his  large  and  fine  mind  < 


would,  under  the  law  which  it  illustrated, 
be  secured  in  the  possession  of  a  perpetu- 
al copyright  ? 

The  writer  of  a  valuable  paper  on  Copy- 
rights  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  says : — 

'  It  is  long  since  Johnson  pronounced  us  "  a 
nation  of  readers,"  but  we  are  still  very  defi- 
cient in  standard  works.  Have  we  even  a  good 
general  history  of  England  ?  No  wonder  that 
we  should  be  deprived  of  such  works,  since  pub- 
lic records  have  become  so  voluminous,  and  the 
transactions  of  nations  so  complicated,  that  who- 
ever undertakes  to  do  justice  to  such  topics  will 
find  himself  subjected  to  a  variety  of  expenses. 
He  must  set  apart  three  years  for  what  appa- 
rently requires  but  one ;  he  must  have  his  resi- 
dence in  the  vicinity  of  great  libraries ;  he  must 
carry  on  an  extensive  correspondence ;  he  must 
employ  clerks  in  making  copies  of  official  docu- 
ments and  private  papers.  The  same  observa- 
tions are  applicable  to  scientific  labours.  At 
present  no  bookseller  can  afibrd  to  indemnify  a 
writer  for  the  years  he  would  be  disposed  to 
bestow  on  a  favourite  but  insulated  branch — he 
must  have  a  work  of  general  interest ;  that  is, 
one  which  will  take  in  a  number  of  topics  with- 
out going  to  the  bottom  of  any.  Almost  every 
author  has  a  favourite  subject,  which  he  wcir  i 
cultivate  with  ^reat  zeal,  did  not  necessity  obli"  c 
him  to  turn  aside  to  popular  topics  for  the  sake 
of  a  livelihood.' 

Mr.  Baron  Rolfe  may  doubt  all  this. 
We  beg  respectfully  to  whisper,  as  the 
poor  musician  did  to  Philip  of  Macedon — 
Mri  yevoijo  (toi  oiTbtg,  'oi  Baailev^  xaxwg,  Iva 

But  the  Solicitor  had  sturdy  allies ;  and 
by  far  the  most  strenuous  of  them  seem 
to  have  taken  special  pains  to  demolish 
their  learned  leader's  grand  argument. 
When  Sergeant  Talfourd  brought  in  hit 
first  bill  he  was  met  by  a  harmonious  cho- 
rus of  Humes,  Warburtons,  and  Wakleys, 
who  started  with  the  Crown-lawyer's  pitch- 
note — *it  works  well  but  added  this  gen- 
erous variation — ^authors  themselves  do 
not  complain — where  are  their  petitions  V 

Mr.  Talfourd  consulted  well  for  the 
dignity  both  of  the  legislature  and  of  let- 
ters, when  he  resolved  on  introducing  his 
measure  without  any  adventitious  sup- 
ports to  what  he  regarded  as  the  justice 
of  its  principle.  This  magnanimous  ob- 
jection, however,  was  so  poplilar  among 
the  Humites  that  the  Sergeant  thought  fit 
to  provide  it  with  an  answer,  and  next 
session  he  did  produce  abundance  of  pe- 
titions. A  very  few  of  these  stated  that 
the  signers  considered  their  children, 
dearer  than  themselves,  as  likely  to  be 
deprived  of  a  rightful  emolument  by  the 
existing  regulation:  and  we  apprehend 
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there  can  be  no  doubt,  except  in  the  rery 
darkest  corner  of  ignorance  or  of  preju- 
dice, that  ONE  at  least  of  them,  in  so 
thinking,  by  no  means  exaggerated  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  what  he  had  done.  But 
these  were  rare  exceptions;  the  great 
majority  of  the  petitioners  offered  no  such 
allegations.  They  appeared  simply  as 
men  whose  lives  had  been  conversant 
with  literature  or  science,  and  who,  after 
ample  observation  and  experience,  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  legal  ex- 
tension of  copyright  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  absolute  interests  of  science  and 
letters,  and,  through  them,  of  the  nation 
in  every  department  of  its  being,  by  in- 
ducing well-gifted  students  to  elevate 
their  ambition ;  each  saying  to  himself, 
that  henceforth  the  longest  toil  bestowed 
on  the  most  solid  materials  would  not 
necessarily  at  least  bring  only  that  rate  of 
recompense  which  shorter  toil  on  things 
of  flimsier  fabric  could  equally  command. 
The  principle  they  asserted  was  this — that 
if  you  say  to  the  labourers  in  any  depart- 
ment, *  we  want  your  labour,  your  utmost 
labour,'  you  will  probably,  and  as  the  gen- 
eral rule,  speak  in  vain  as  respects  the 
best  work  of  the  best  faculty,  unless  you 
make  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
this  shall  be  rewarded  on  a  higher  scale 
than  the  best  work  of  an  inferior  faculty, 
or  the  inferior  work  which  it  can  itself 
produce,  without  being  exerted  to  the 
utmost.  The  burdens  are  very  unequal 
in  pressure :  you  want  to  see  the  very 
heaviest  lifted.  Can  it  be  for  the  task- 
master's advantage,  to  settle  a  schedule 
of  payments  which  has  no  separate  column 
for  weights  above  a  certain  moderate 
amount  T 

This  was  their  plain  argument ;  but  no 
reasoning,  however  plain  and  simple,  can 
be  supposed  by  persons  »of  the  Wakley 
and  Warburton  calibre  to  be  advanced  for 
any  purpose  but  that  of  serving,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  tangible  pecuniary  in- 
.terests  of  the  man  that  states  it :  and  this 
was  of  course  to  be  met,  and  if  possible 
overthrown,  on  that  footing  of  their  own 
muddy  level.  Their  answer  to  Mr.  Tal- 
fourd  now  was, — 'Yes,  here  are  your 
netitions  at  last,  and  what  do  they  prove  ? 
Nothing  but  that  you  are  the  tool  and 
mouth-piece  of  a  parcel  of  conceited  cox- 
combs, who  chatter  a(>out  the  narrowness 
of  the  term  during  which  copyrights  are 
protected,  while  they  themselves  have 
nardly  produced  a  volume  for  the  pro- 
perty in  which  any  sane  man  would  give 
a  sixpence  at  the  end  of  a  shorter  term 


than  the  actual  one.'  Then  came  a  series 
of  such  insults  as  Mr.  Coroner  Wakley 
has  it  in  his  power  to  inflict,  with  perfect 
impunity,  upon  any  gentleman  anywhere. 
A  few  literary  men,  who  happened  to  be 
members  of  the  House,  were  conciliated, 
or  meant  to  be  so,  by  coarse  flatteries  in- 
terspersed here  and  there  amidst  this  tis- 
sue of  insolence  ;  and  the  majority 
chuckled.  But  the  Solicitor-General 
must  have  perceived  that  his  recruits  had 
thrown  the  position  open  '  We  are  not 
here,'  cries  the  member  for  Finsbury,  *  to 
legislate  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individu- 
als. Our  business  is  to  look  at  authors 
as  a  class  of  men,  and  their  books  as  a 
class  of  industrial  produce.  I  find,  after 
diligent  inquest  on  sundry  defunct  tomes, 
that  if  you  pass  the  Sergeant's  bill  you 
will  add  nothing  to  the  profits  of  more 
than  one  author,  as  authors  go,  out  of  five 
hundred.'  *  Indeed,'  Mr.  Solicitor  must  , 
have  said  to  himself — though  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  say  so  to  the  House — '  if  this 
be  so,  there  is  an  end  of  my  argument. 
If  this  be  so,  the  system  does  not  work 
well.'  No,  truly  :  Sergeant  Talfourd  has 
been  well  served  by  these  your  Finsbury 
auxiliaries.  What  he  and  his  petitioners 
alleged  was  exactly  what  the  Coroner  as- 
serts more  broadly  in  his  own  ruder  dia- 
lect. The  preamble  of  the  bill  suggests, 
as  a  lamentable  probability,  what  Mr. 
Wakley  proclaims  as  an  auspicious  fact ; 
and  the  sole  purpose  of  the  bill,  is  to  ren- 
der it  unlikely  that  in  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  any  British  subject  should  dare  to 
assert  and  exult  in  a  condition  of  things 
so  remote  from  what  ought  to  be. 

The  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  pre- 
cise figures  in  this  calculation  signifies 
nothing.  Some  books,  it  seems,  even 
now  have  a  vitality  greatly — nay,  vastly 
— beyond  that  of  the  mass.  No  matter 
whether  there  be  one  such  book  among 
every  hundred,  or  only  one  among  every 
five  hundred,  or,  as  one  of  the  cipherers 
says,  every  five  thousand.  The  thinp;*  to 
be  desired  is  that  such  books  should  be 
produced  in  far  greater  proportion ;  and 
the  likeliest  means  of  serving  this  end 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  providing 
of  stronger  motives  for  the  undergoing  of 
that  superior  toil  by  which  alone  such 
can  be  produced  at  all. 

Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  has,  we  hear,  realized  a  very  hand- 
some  fortune  as  the  publisher  of  the  use- 
ful weekly  Journal  which  bears  his  name, 
comes  forward  as  one  of  Mr.  Wakley's 
coadjutors.    Quite  contented  with  haviner 
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pocketed  by  hie  ephemeral  compilation,  i 
in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years'  currency, 
more  money  than  all  the  historians  in  the 
English  language  put  together  ever  re- 
ceived for  their  copyrights,  this  worthy 
trafficker  can  see  nothing  but  perfection 
in  the  system  according  to  which  literary 
profits  are  at  present  regulated  and  appor- 
tioned. All's  well  that  ends  well — for 
Mr.  Chambers's  till.  We  are  well  pleased 
that  his  till  thrives.  He  started  in  life, 
however,  with  ambition  of  a  different  sort 
from  that  which  has  been  thus  copiously 
gratified.  The  performances  of  his  juve- 
nile pen  afforded  promise  of  distinction  in 
the  historical  and  antiquarian  departments 
of  literature.  We  see  for  what  pursuits 
these  early  favourites  have  been  cast 
aside.  It  was,  as  regards  worldly  goods, 
a  most  prudent  abandonment.  It  was, 
however,  though  singularly  successful, 
an  /ibandonment  of  exactly  the  same  spe- 
cies which  we  recognize  in  a  very  great 
proportion  of  Mr.  Chambers's  contempo- 
raries— men  who  have  continued  to  be 
authors,  but  dropped  by  degrees,  as  the 
experience  of  life  grew  on  them,  the  high 
aspirations  which  apparently  animated 
their  youth,  and,  in  place  of  setting  and 
keeping  before  them  some  ffreat  plan  not 
to  be  fulfilled  without  a  life-long  devotion, 
have  bestowed  their  ink  upon  those  easier 
kinds  of  literature  which  furnish  amuse- 
ment sufficient  for  the  hour,  and  for  which 
the  pay  of  the  hour  is  sufficiently  liberal. 

There  is  no  principle  of  justice  upon 
which  we  can  defend  a  statute  that  limits 
the  best  workman  to  the  hire  of  his  infe- 
rior ;  but  a  great  light  of  Mr.  Rolfe's  pro- 
fession, who  also  took  part  in  these 
debates,  seems  to  us  to  have  gone  back 
gratuitously  into  a  question  which  the  bill 
was  never  meant  to  stir.  Labouring  a 
point  which  was  on  all  sides  taken  for 
granted,  to  wit,  that  the  private  right  in 
literary  property  shall  be  limited  by  the 
consideration  of  the  public  advantage,  this 
distinguished  lawyer  appears  to  have 
thought  his  ingenuity  had  suggested  a 
new  and  supremely  philosophical  argu- 
ment. '  The  author's  right,'  said  Sir  E. 
Sugden, '  must  be  measured  by  the  general 
advantage, /or  his  work  has  no  pecuniary 
value  at  all,  unless  by  reason  of  the  public 
acceptance  and  approbation  of  it.'  Our 
English  lawyers  are  hard  put  to  it,  because 
-^it  having  been  impossible  that  copy- 
rights should  be  of  any  commercial  im- 
portance before  the  invention  of  the  print- 
ing-press—  Rome,  the  great  parent  and 
mistress  of  jurisprudence,  has  left  us 
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neither  rule  nor  principle  of  direct  appli- 
cation  in  the  matter.    The  very  astute 
person  in  question  seems  to  have  caught 
at  an  analogy  which  will  not  bear  much 
sifting.    We  allow  that  no  field  would  be 
of  much  value  to  its  lord  if  his  neighbours 
had  no  appetite  for  bread.    The  reason, 
however,  commonly  given  for  protecting 
him  in  his  field,  is  not  merely  that  other 
men  like  bread,  but  that  if  nobody  were 
protected  no  wheat  would  be  grown,  and 
that  he  has  a  preferable  title  to  be  pro- 
tected because  he  stands  by  descent,  gift, 
or  purchase,  in  the  place  of  him  who  ori- 
ginally  reclaimed  that  field,  and  cultivated 
and  enclosed  it.   But  granting  once  more, 
what  was  settled  long  before  the  Irish 
Chancellor  was  born,  that  the  author's 
right  in  his  own  book  shall  be  likened  not 
to  a  freehold  but  only  to  a  leasehold ; 
that  in  practice  the  public  shall  be  treated 
as  the  rightful  lord  and  inheritor  of  this 
property,  and  that  he  whose  toil  has  given 
it  being  as  a  thing  of  value  shall  only 
draw  its  profits  for  a  certain  term  of  time, 
we  incline  to  think  that,  in  fixing  that 
term  of  time,  some  consideration  should 
be  had  of  the  absolute  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  field  as  an  ultimate  addition  to  the 
estate  of  the  lord.    It  is  by  that  worth 
alone  that  we  can  estimate  the  exertion 
to  be  remunerated.    Nor  does  it  make 
any  diflference  if  we  consider  the  public 
acceptance  as  a  domain  already  secured  in 
all  manorial  rights  and  privileges,  and  the 
author  as  one  whom  the  lord  invites  and 
would  encourage  to  occupy  a  portion 
thereof,  with  a  view  to  his  lordship's  final 
profit  and  advantage.    It  is  not  folly,  in 
granting  and  drawing  your  lease,  to  have 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  fanner,  and 
the  skill  and  the  capital  he  will  bring  to 
the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the  con- 
dition m  which  the  possession  is  to  be 
when  he  finally  surrenders  it  into  your 
own  management.    Nor  does  the  landlord 
expect  that  the  tenant  of  his  building- 
ground  shall  proceed  in  framing  the  new 
erections  without  reference  to  the  duration 
of  his  holding.    But  our  literary  le^slators 
are  for  farm  leases  that  shall  tend  to  nothing 
but  short-sighted  scourging,  with  year  afler 
year  scantier  crops,  and  the  final  impoverish- 
ment of  the  ground,  so  that  when  we  receive 
it  into  our  own  hand  it  shall  be  found  not 
wheat-land  at  all,  but  only  oat-land,  or  per- 
haps thistle-land.    When  they  deliver  the 
lease,  indeed,  they  recommend  the  best  culti- 
vation, but  the  clauses  enforce  an  opposite 
result.    In  like  manner  when  they  let  out 
their  building  plot,  they  express  great  anx- 
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i%t^  that  it  may  be  covered  with  noble 
edifices.  Build  us  temples,  dig  deep  founda- 
tions, hew  the  beech  and  the  oak,  let  your 
quarries  be  of  granite  and  marble,  rear  gi- 
gantic colonnades,  and  hang  domes  in  the  air : 
do  this,  for  architecture  is  in  itself  a  glorious 
art— you  will  have  great  delight  in  your  la- 
bour, hard  though  it  be,  j^reat  delight  and 
high  honour  in  contemplatmg  its  completion, 
and  your  other  advantages  shall  be  answerable 
to  the  toil  and  its  monuments,  for  they  shall 
be  not  less  than  they  would  have  been  had 
you  worked  in  lath  and  plaster.  Bise,  Inigo, 
and  let  not  the  Banqueting-house  remain  a 
fragment  of  your  design.  Finish  your  eight 
quadrangles,  and  stretch  your  porticos  from 
Charing  Cross  to  the  Abbey.  We  will  re- 
ward you  as  beseems  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  nations.  You  shall  be  paid  as  if  this  your 
Whitehall  were  a  continuation  of  Regent 
Street,  and  you  shall,  be  a  Fellow  of  the 
Academy  as  well  as  Mr.  Nash. 

But  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  most 
clamorously  asserted  objection,  both  to  the 
late  French  bill  and  to  Sergeant  Talfourd's, 
lies  in  one  word — Monopoly.  It  stares  you 
in  capitals  or  italics  in  every  page  of  every 
pamphlet ;  it  makes  the  black-letter  heading 
of  every  thundering  broadside.  Monopoly 
is  against  the  spirit  of  the  English  law.  Free 
trade  in  everything.  Free  trade  in  calico, 
in  corn,  above  all,  in  thought!  We  hate 
Monopoly  as  fervently  as  any  of  these  pa- 
triots— we  do  not  admire  even  a  monopoly 
of  envy  and  misrepresentation.  Monopoly 
has  but  one  definition  in  every  legal  code  in 
the  world :  *  an  exclusive  privilege  of  selling 
what  others  have  an  equal  natural  right  to 
sell.'  When  Mehemet  Ali  enacfes  that  no 
man  shall  deal  in  rice  but  himself—when  the 
Spanish  king  decrees  that  no  tobacco  shall 
be  sold  but  at  the  royal  establishments — that 
is  monopoly.  When  the  parliament  settles 
that  no  man  shall  sell  foreign  wheat  in  £ng^ 
land,  except  on  paying  a  certain  importation 
duty,  the  act  creates  a  monopoly  for  English 
wheat-growers,  according  to  all  those  who 
think  that  foreign  farmers  have  as  good  a  na- 
tural right  to  sell  wheat  in  England  as  any 
body  of  Englishmen  can  be  supposed  to  have. 
But  cases  like  these  will  not  help  out  our 
pamphleteers.  The  free  trade  in  the  food  of 
the  mind  which  they  are  for,  is  a  free  trade 
resembling  not  that  which  should  allow  all 
men  to  sell  wheat,  but  that  which  renders  it 
lawful  for  any  man  to  sell  for  his  own  profit 
the  wheat  raised  on  his  neighbour's  field  by 
his  neighbour's  industry.  To  maintain  their 
doctrine  at  all,  they  must  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  principle  assumed  and  sanctioned  as  a 
principle  in  our  and  in  every  other  legisla- 


tion, that  the  author  of  the  ^  Novum  Qrp- 
num,'  or  '  Macbeth'  has  a  natural  right  of 
property  in  his  work.  It  will  not  do  for  » 
them  to  add,  as  we  all  concede,  that  this 
right  of  property  is  one  whereof  the  law  may 
limit  the  exercise  and  the  duration.  Their 
argument  is  worth  nothing,  if  the  <»i^iud 
principle  is  worth  anything. 

And,  accordingly,  some  at  least  of  these 
gentlemen  are  courageous  enough  to  assert  t 
direct  negation  of  the  principle.  What  can 
books  contain,  say  they,  but  words  1  What 
are  words  but  the  images  of  thoughts  ?  What 
are  thoughts,  if  they  1^  of  any  T^ue,  but  the 
images  of  facts  1  This — we  are  not  jesting 
— is  literally  the  leading  argument  of  the 

Esrsonage  who  indites  '  Observations  on  the 
aw  of  Copyright,'  and  also  of  Mr.  Wakley, 
or  whoever  put  together  the  '  Objections  to 
and  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Sergeant  Taliburd^i 
Scheme.'  We  shall  transcribe  a  specimen  of 
this  las^  masterpiece : — 

'  The  name  of  Southey  has  been  brought  for- 
ward as  an  aggrieved  author.    Does  he  rest  his 
fame  on  his  prose  or  his  poetry  ?    Prose  is  the 
staple  of  all  knowledge;  and  is  it  then  od  the  . 
History  of  Brazil,  ci  the  PeniiRula  War,  or  lys 
Life  or  the  f  lorious  Nelson  ?   If  so,  then  it  majr 
be  asked,  what  were  his  sources  of  informatioD? 
was  he  ever  in  Brazil  ?  or  did  he  accompany  the 
army  into  Spain  or  Portugal  ?  or  was  it  com- 
municated to  him  by  others  for  his  sole  profit? 
or  is  it  not  the  fact  that  every  statement  of  the 
slightest  value  which  is  contained  in  these  works 
was  the  property  of  others,  or  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  world?   The  Life     Nelsao  has 
been  the  most  esteemed  of  his  prose,  and  how 
much  of  that  work  does  he  claim  as  his  own  ? 
,The  slightest  examination  will  convince  any 
one  that  it  is  but  a  cheap  and  popular  recast  of 
the  Life  by  Clarke  and  M* Arthur,  which  was. 
published  in  two  volumes  quarto,  at  9/.  9*.  6d,; 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  work  should 
command  an  extensive  sale  which  conveyed  to 
the  public  in  a  pleasing  style,  at  one-thirteeoth 
of  the  original  cost,  every  fact,  both  public  and 
private,  which  would  be  cared  for  in  the  life  of 
so  great  and  distinguished  a  hero.   Is  it  then 
the  drapery  of  language  which  possesses  such  a 
magic  value  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Talfourd  ? 
If  it  be  so,  he  may  retain  that  opinion,  but  be 
may  be  assured  th^at  few  will  admit  iu  correcl' 
ness.    It  is  true  the  facts  were  not  the  property 
of  Clarke  and  M*Arthur,  but  that  Southey 
smuggled  them  away  cannot  be  doubted.  We 
do  not  complain  of  it ;  but  what  we  do  blame  is 
the  assumption  that  the  mere  rhetorical  com- 
binaticm  of  words  should  be  claimed  as  an  abso- 
lute property,  when  the  fects  which  render  the 
combination  of  any  value  should  be  treated  as 
the  common  property  of  the  world.   In  the  trade 
of  literature  authorship  has  a  fixed  value  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  the  writer,  and  the 
most  eminent  authors  have  never  considered  it 
discreditable  to  be  paid  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  pages  they  contribute;  and  no argiunem 
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can  jmtifjr  the  claim  which  has  heen  Mt  up  ibr 
the  style  in  which  knowledge  may  he  communi- 
cated.'—0*;>c<toiw,  &c.>  pp.  28,  29 

We  need  hardly  point  attention  to  the 
beautiful  logical  sequence  of  thought  in 
this  passage,  or  to  the  merits  of  the  style 
in  whicli  so  much  knowledge  has  been 

•  communicated.  The  writer  evidently 
thinks  potiry  unworthy  of  any  considera- 
tMm  at  alL  The  facu  ia  Thalaba,  Eeha- 
ma,  Madoc,  might  have  been  smuggled 
away  by  any  industrious  penny-a-liner, 
from  the  various  prose  works  referred  to 
m  the  Laureate's  notes  and  appendices. 
Clarke  and  Macarthnr  had  read  the  dis* 
patches  of  Nelson,  the  London  Gazettes, 
and  the  Annual  Register,  not  long  before 
Mr.  Soutbey  set  about  recasting  their  two 
volumes  in  quarto^  price  nine  guineas. 
The  facts  smuggled  from  these  documents 
by  Clarke  and  Macarthnr,  and  then  smug- 
gled from  them  by  Southey,  are  the  only 
things  that  give  any  value  either  to  Clarke's 
quartos  or  to  Southey's  duodecimos.  Then 
why  should  Southey  have  any  copyright 
m  the  ^  Life  of  Nelson  V  What  claim  has 
he  here  above  Mr.  Wakley  t  We  have  no 
doubt  that  gentleman  could  *  smuggle 
away'  all  the  facts,  and  set  them  forth  in 

,  a  combination  of  words  extremely  unlike 
Mr.  Southey's.  Who  prevents  his  doing 
so  ?  We  venture  to  say  the  proprietors  of 
Southey's  book  have  no  sort  of  objection 
to  his  trying  his  hand :  nay,  the  Coroner 
may  have  access  to  facts  which  have  come 
to  light  since  Mr.  Southey  wrote,  and 
thus  produce  a  book  more  valuable  than 
his.  So  be  it.  But  why  then  does  our 
*  Objector'  give  Mr.  Southey's  style  an 
epithet  t  *■  A  pleasing  style.'  Is  pleasure 
nothing  1  Is  the  poifer  of  giving  pleasure 
even  to  Mr.  Wakley  nothing  ?  but  the 
true  puzzle  is  why, — since  pleasure  is  such 
a  nothing — since  the  value  of  a  book  is 
wholly  irrespective  of  its  *  style,' — some 
unseen  Curl  or  other  should  be  so  anxious 
to  la^  his  own  fingers  on  the  barren  worth- 
less insignificant  'rhetorical  combination.' 
Why  should  the  combiner  be  deprived  of 
this  airy  nothing— in  order  that  Mr.  Curl 
may  make  money  by  vending  that  particu- 
lar *  recast'  of  '  facts,'  in  place  of  produc- 
ing another,  and  of  course  at  least  equal- 
ly valuable,  recast  of  his  own  proper 
manufacture,  or  his  friend  Mr.  Wakley's  1 
The  Coroner  is  a  '  most  erninent  author' 
—he  will  not  '  consider  it  discreditable  to 
be  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  pages 
he  contributes'  to  the  *  People*s  Library  ;' 
and  these  pages  will  be  not  a  few,  because 


it  appears  that  *  the  quantity  of  pages'  is 
the  only  true  standard  of  the  *  ability  of 
the  writer.' 

Having  clearly  established,  however, 
that  what  they  call  facts  are  the  only 
things  in  a  book  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered of  the  *  slightest  value'-.-(they  do 
not  quite  agree  as  to  what  is  a  fact— but  no 
matter)— these  colleagues  proceed,  each  in 
his  own  way,  to  ur^e  the  same  important 
corollary.  ^It  is  that  no  facts  commu- 
nicated by  any  one  whom  Mr.  Talfourd 
calls  an  author  are  of  value  comparable 
to  the  facts  constituting  the  essence  of 
mechanical  inventions :  yet  we  already 
concede  a  longer  copyright  to  the  author 
in  his  book  than  to  the  mechanist  in  his 
engine  J  whence  it  follows  that  the  claim 
patronized  by  the  Sergeant  is  not  only  un- 
just but  absurd — a  piece  of  unparalleled 
presumption  and  impudence. 

We  have  no  hope  of  converting  these 
writers;  but  we  think  any  candid  mind 
will  acknowledge,  after  a  little  reflection, 
that  the  two  cases  furnish  no  parallel : 
first  of  all  because  the  claims  thus  oppos- 
ed to  each  other  are  not  derived  from  in- 
tellectual exertions  set  forth  in  results  of 
the  like  kind ;  secondly,  that,  granting  both 
parties  to  have  a  right  to  protection,  the 
measure  of  the  protection  to  be  settled  on 
due  consideration  of  the  public  claim  pa- 
ramount, the  public  interest  requires  that 
the  measure  should  be  diverse  in  the  two 
cases  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  though  under  the 
existing  law  the  mechanist  is  protected 
for  a  shorter  period  than  the  author,  the 
protection  which  he  receives  is  by  far  the 
more  profitable  of  the  two. 

*  Copt/right  and  patenl-right,^  says  the  Ob- 
server, •  must  be  considered  as  synonymous  ; 
and  the  legislation  that  is  required  ior  the  one  is 
all  that  can  be  required  for  the  other.' — p.  6. 

Upon  this  principle,  of  course,  the  pro- 
tection now  given  to  the  author  should  be 
diminished.  The  '  Observer,'  and  his 
brother,  the  '  Objector,'  would  think  them- 
selves very  indulgent  to  the  highest  author 
if  they  consented  to  place  him  oa  a  level 
with  the  lowest  of  the  other  class :  but 
even  suppose  they  should  be  so  liberal  as 
to  bracket  a  Milton  with  an  Arkwright,  a 
Shakspeare  with  a  James  Watt — we  ap. 
prehend  it  might  be  made  evident  almost 
to  a  spinning-jeany  that  the  protection  in 
the  one  set  of  casts  would  be  so  unpro- 
ductive, that  those  enriched  by  the  other 
would  not  consider  it  worth  their  while  to 
accept  all  its  profit  as  a  gratuitoas  addi- 
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tion  to  their  own.  All  mventions  now  se- 
curable  by  a  patent  privilege  have  for  their 
end  the  extension  of  man's  power  over 
the  material  elements  with  which  he  is 
surrounded,  to  the  increase  of  his  facili- 
ties for  acquiring  wealth,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  the  direct  increase  of  his  physical  en- 
joyment. It  is  most  just  and  necessary 
that  the  inventor  should  be  rewarded, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
invention.  But  there  is  little  danger  lest 
any  invention  conducing  to  such  ends  as 
these  should  not  be  rapidly  appreciated  ; 
and  if  the  inventor  be  allowed  to  have  the 
direct  pecuniary  profit  thereof  for  a  very 
limited  time,  he  derives  great  profit  in 
proportion  to  the  labour  he  bestowed. 

But  while  his  protection  lasts,  it  a 
bar  against  improvement.  Every  inven- 
tion in  that  kind  is  directly  engrafted  on 
another;  your  foot,  though  prepared  to 
make  the  next  step,  is  kept  powerless  until 
there  is  liberty  for  it  to  occupy  and  start 
ac^ain  afresh  from  the  point  of  my  halt. 
Nay,  starting  from  the  same  previously 
attained  line,  you  and  I  may  have  at  the 
same  moment  descried  the  next  important 
point,  and  yet,  if  I  be  the  first  to  tell  the 
world  I  have  descried  it,  your  equal  acu- 
men is  bafiled — you  take  nothing  by  it. 
Until  I  have  had  leisure  to  make  my  profit 
of  the  new  step,  not  only  your  naturally 
equal  right  to  that,  but  the  consequent 
right  of  proceeding  still  further  for  your- 
self, is  impeded.  Now,  in  no  department 
of  literature  does  a  like  impediment  arise 
out  of  copyright.  The  knowledge — all 
that  these  calculators  can  pretend  to  think 
of  any  worth — is  given  freely  to  the  world, 
for  every  one  to  apply  and  extend  freely, 
from  that  hour  and  for  ever,  as  his  powers 
enable  him.  Even  in  history,  whether 
civil  or  natural,  this  is  the  case.  No  his- 
torian pretends  to  prevent  his  rival  or  suc- 
cessors from  making  what  use  he  pleases, 
or  can,  of  any/ac/  which  he  discovers,  or 
even  of  any  reasoning  by  which  he  brings 
out  the  consequences  of  that  fact.  You 
are  welcome  to  take  the  fact  and  my 
opinion  of  its  bearing  into  your  mind,  and 
make  your  own  use  of  it,  in  the  composi- 
tion or  revisal  of  your  own  book.  The 
only  claim  here  is  that  it  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  transfer  bodily  one  man's  labour 
to  another.  But  the  protection  that  is  the 
shorter  in  term  protects  a  totally  difi^erent 
species  of  claim.  One  man  buys  a  copy 
of  Macbeth,  another  a  model  of  a  steam- 
engine.  He  that  carries  the  book  home 
with  him  has,  indeed,  acquired  a  treasure, 
if  he  has  brains  and  a  heart  as  well  as 


fingers  and  eyes.  He  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  penetrate,  if  he  can,  all  the  meanings  of 
the  poet ;  to  appropriate  all  the  lights  he 
has  here  thrown  on  man's  nature,  and  on 
woman's,  for  the  counsel  and  direction  of 
his  own  life ;  and  also  to  investigate  an 
extract  for  hie  own  benefit  as  an  artist,  if 
he  be  one,  whatever  lessons  that  work  can 
afford  him,  in  the  construction  of  a  fable, 
in  the  development  of  a  character,  in  the 
choice  and  balance  of  langufl^e,  in  the 
modulation  of  verse.  All  this  liberty  is  at 
once  his ;  to  make  the  most  of  it,  he  needs 
not  wait  until  the  copyright  expires.  He 
may  produce,  as  soon  as  he  likes,  his  own 
tragedy,  in  elaborating  which  he  ^all 
have  drawn  all  the  benefit  that  any  artist 
as  an  artist  can  draw  from  the  study  of 
the  Shakspeuian  model.  The  only  thing 
he  may  not  do  is  to  multiply  coptes  of  the 
model  to  be  sold,  for  his  own  profit,  as 
models  for  the  use  of  other  students,  who 
have  it  equally  in  their  power  as  he  had  to 
purchase  their  own  models  of  ihe  maker. 
What  parallel  is  there  between  this  case 
and  the  buyer  of  the  model-engine  1  That, 
as  far  as  revelation  of  knowledge  goes,  is 
as  good,  nay  better,  far  more  convenient 
as  a  subject  of  study,  than  the  black  colos- 
sus which  Mr.  Watt  has  caused  to  be  con- 
structed after  its  proportions  at  Soho. 
But,  the  patent  right  still  in  force,  is  the 
purchaser  allowed  to  make  such  use  of 
that  model  as  the  purchaser  of  the  copy- 
right tragedy  may  make  of  it  1  Is  he  at 
liberty  to  extract  and  appropriate  for  his 
ovm  behoof  the  addition  which  Mr.  Walt 
has  made  to  the  resources  of  mechanical 
science  ?  Is  he  at  liberty  to  make  forth- 
with a  machine  of  his  own,  in  construct- 
ing which  the  science  of  Watt  shall  be  as 
freely  at  his  service  as  the  art  of  Shaks- 

Seare  is  at  the  service  of  the  student  of 
[acbeth  1 

*  Would  Parliament'— this  Observer  goes  on— 
*  consent  to  continue  to  the  discoverer  of  any 
powerful  bleaching  agent,  such  as  chlorine,  a 
patent  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  such  disco- 
very for  the  period  of  his  life      p.  7. 

The  man  who  talks  of  his  'bleaching 
agent,  chlorine,'  as  a  power  legitimately 
compared  in  its  operations  with  literature, 
is  blind  to  the  distinction  between  matter 
and  spirit.  No  man  who  believes  himself 
to  be  an3rthing  better  than  a  machine,  his 
own  principle  of  being  anythinfi('  nobler 
than  so  much  gas  in  a  bottle,  could  dream 
of  putting  the  several  powers  on  the  same 
footing.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  five 
years'  protection  in  a  superior  bleaching* 
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drop  would  enrich  a  roan  more  than  fifty 
years'  sale  of  a  new  Macbeth ;  and  there  is 
another  point  which  may  possibly  be 
brought  within  this  writer's  comprehension. 

The  extension  of  copyright  proposed 
by  Mr.  Talfourd  was  proposed  only  for 
first-rate  productions — in  the  case  of  lite- 
rary works  which  embody  the  effort  of 
consummate  intellect.  And  in  all  sach 
cases  we  know  well  that  the  work  is  the 
work  of  the  individual  mind  from  which 
it  comes.  ^  I  am  sorry,' — said  Davy,  when 
near  his  end — *  I  am  sorry  to  leave  the 
world  when  ii  (the  world  1)  has  come  so 
near  the  brink  of  three  great  discoveries.' 
He  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  soon  be 
made,  whoever  might  die  or  live, — made 
soon,  very  soon — no  matter  whether  in 
England,  in  France,  or  in  Germany  !  Sir 
Humphrey  might  have  been  a  great  poet — 
he  had  in  him  poetical  faculties  that  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  developed  as  illustri- 
ously as  his  philosophical  genius.  But 
what  dying  poet  would  ever  have  ventured 
to  prophesy  that  the  world  was  on  the  eve 
of  giving  birth  to  three  great  political 
geniuses — or  master-pieces  ?— But  in  truth 
will  either  'Observer'  or  *  Objector' pre- 
tend  gravely  to  believe  that  any  man  but 
Dante  could  ever  have  written  the  *  Di- 
vina  Commedia  V  The  telescope,  we  may 
be  almost  certain,  would  have  been  dis- 
covered by  some  one  else  if  Galileo  had 
not  found  it  out.  What  contests  there 
were  between  Newton's  and  Leibnitz's 
followers  as  to  which  of  them  had  the  true 
merit  of  such  and  such  discoveries !  In 
fact,  there  always  has  been  a  neck-and- 
neck  chase  between  men  of  science  and 
discoverers  in  arts  and  physics ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  all  such  discoveries  hang  one 
upon  another,  as  natural  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  power  which  can  be  traced,  and 
every  new  development  of  which  we  can 
appropriate  and  apply  as  soon  as  it  is 
made  cognizable  to  our  senses  :  whereas 
the  influence  of  mind  in  the  other  case  is 
purely  upon  mind,  and  no  man  can  trace 
its  working. 

The  mechanist  gives  in  his  specification. 
As  far  as  the  particular  invention  is  con- 
cerned, here  is  the  spirit  of  the  man  con- 
densed and  made  transferable,  so  that 
whoever  comprehends  the  specification 
stands  henceforth  to  the  invention,  as  a 


'  To  loWe  apointwliieh  puzzled  WatbuHon* — 

let  us  add,  that  in  our  opinion,  whenever 
a  specification  can  be  given,  the  work  to 
which  it  refers  ought  to  be  treated  not  as 
a  literary  work,  but  as  a  mechanical  in- 
vention, and  distinctly  by  the  law  taken 
out  of  the  one  class,  and  put  into  the 
other.  No  jury  could  be  at  a  loss  to  decide 
to  which  class  any  possible  production  de 
facto  belonged. 

'  What  English  author  is  to  be  compared  to 
Watt  or  to  Arkwright  ?  These  authors  have 
written  in  a  language  which  can  be  read  and 
understood  in  every  nation  of  the  world,  and 
will  continue  to  be  read  so  long  as  civilisation 
endures.' — Observations,  p.  41. 

We  are  not  so  sure  of  that.  The  works 
of  '  these  authors'  may  very  probably  be 
followed  by  others  which  will  supplant 
them  efiectually.  Where  steam  is  now, 
electricity  may  come  to  be — for  all  this 
hissing  and  panting  drudgery,  a  silent 
flash.  A  hundred  years  hence  Arkwright's 
best  jenny  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  consider- 
ed as  an  antiquarian  curiosity,  much  on  a 
par  with  the  handloom  of  the  Hindoo.  But 
grant  these  magnifiers  of  boilers  and 
spindles  and  *  bleaching  agents'  all  they 
demand.  We  have  no  desire  to  under- 
value such  inventions ;  but  we  think  there 
is  little  of  justice,  to  say  nothing  about 
generosity,  in  thus  exalting  them  at  the 
expense  of  their  countrj^'s  literature. 
'  There  is  no  absolute  utihty  in  poetry,' 
says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy *  but  it  gives 
pleasure,  refines  and  exalts  the  mind.'*  A 
pregnant  but.  Without  literature — ^poetry 
and  romance  included,  as  leading  portions 
of  it— without  the  softening,  and  refining, 
and  exalting  of  the  general  mind  which 
Sir  Humphrey's  notion  of  '  absolute  utili- 
ty' excludes— society  could  never  have 
afforded  that  protection  against  barba- 
rism, without  which  your  grand  discove- 
ries in  physical  science  or  in  mechanical 
art  could  never  have  been  made,  or  if 
made,  must  have  been  profitless  to  the 
inventors.  And  if  literature  could  be 
extinguished,  instead  of  only  being  de- 
pressed and  discouraged,  as  our  mechani- 
cal age  and  its  legislation  tend  to  discour- 
age it,  what  would  all  these  boasted  in- 
ventions be  worth — if  indeed  they  could 
survive  it— what  would  they  be  but  pests 


thing  of  practical  use,  in  precisely  the .  of  mankind  and  instruments  of  destruc 
same  relation  as  the  inventor.    But  who  |  tion  % 

can  give  a  specification  for  the  making  of     We  are  not  so  silly  as^  to  impute  to 
an  *  Inferno  V  If  any  one  undertakes  to  do 
so,  it  will  not  be  a  Dante,  but  a  Dennis. 
And— 


any  gentleman  in  the  late  House  of  Com- 
•  •  Oonmlations  in  Trayel,'  p.  SW3. 
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mons  aoy  participation  either  in  the 
motives  or  the  critical  opinions  of  these 
pamphleteers.  give  them  credit  for 
loving  and  honouring  literature^one  at 
least  of  their  number  is  himself  among 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters 
now  living  among  us.  But  none  of  them 
are  so  situated  as  to  have  been  naturally 
led,  late  years  at  least,  to  bestow  much 
consideration  on  the  weight  of  the  claims 
which  they  have  enabled  grovelling  spirits 
to  bai&e  for  a  season.  Mr.  Maoaulay's 
speech  on  the  5th  of  Febmary  last  was, 
liKe  all  his  speeches  and  writings,  brilliant. 
He  can  never  disguise  his  splendid  gifts, 
to  however  unworthy  offices  he  may  oc- 
casionally lead  them.  But  we  have  never 
read  a  declamation  that  left  the  questions 
really  at  issue  more  utterly  untouched. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  this  elo- 
quent member,  when  he  delivered  his 
speech,  had  never  read  Mr.  Talfourd's 
bill ;  for  one  of  his  chief  topics  is  the 
possible  danger  that,  were  cop3rrights 
protected  beyond  the  author's  lifetime, 
a  valuable  work  might  be  arrested  in  what 
Milton  calls  its  ^  life  beyond  life,'  through 
some  aversion  towards  the  doctrine  or  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  work  entertained  by  the 
family  or  other  holders  of  the  literary  pro- 
perty  in  question :  the  fact  being  that  in 
the  Sergeant's  bill  there  was  included  a 
clause  distinctly  providing  for  such  a  case, 
however  unlikely  to  occur,  and  rendering 
it  lawful  for  any  man  to  reprint  any  work 
which  should  have  been  what  is  techni- 
cally called  otu  of  print  for  a  certain 
brief  period—namely,  five  years.  Mr. 
Macaulay  ought  surely  to  have  understood 
the  biH  before  he  attacked  it— but  the 
omission  was  especially  remarkable,  in- 
asmuch as  the  bill  had  been  before  the 
House  during  several  years,  and  frequent- 
ly discussed  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  hearing, 
though  he  never  thought  fit  to  take  any 
part  in  the  discussion,  or  signify  his  opi- 
nion one  way  or  another,  until  on  that 
final  Friday  night.  This  particular  clause 
was  not,  we  think,  a  sufficiently  stringent 
one ;  Mr.  Macaulay,  with  a  very  slender 
exertion  of  his  ingenuity,  might  have 
pointed  out  how  it  could  be  rendered  ef- 
fective— but  he  had  no  right  to  treat  the 
clause  as  a  nonentity— as  if  Mr.  Talfourd 
had  never  seen  that  some  such  provision 
ought  to  be  included  in  any  bill  on  this 
subject.  Had  he  made  the  fit  preparation 
for  entering  on  such  a  debate,  in  the  dou- 
bly authoritative  character  of  a  cabinet 
minister  and  a  distinguished  literator,  he 
would  have  given  attention  also  to  a  cer- 


tain document,  wlriefa,  thourii  pnbliriied 
anonymously  in  a  provincial  newspaper, 
at  once  affiliated  itself  on  a  most  iUnstri- 
ous  pen,  and  was  of  course  a  subject  of 
conversation  in  most  literary  circles 
throughout  the  country.  In  this  dicrnified 
and  modest  paper  Mr.  Macaulay,  had  he 
condescended  to  have  read  it,  would  have 
found  every  argument  of  his  speech  anti- 
cipated—we think  conclusively  answer- 
ed.* But  it  was  not  answered  by  antici- 
pation only.  In  the  Examiner^  shortly 
after  it  was  delivered,  a  writer— of  course 
of  his  own  political  party — but  remote 
from  the  ignorant  and  interested  cliqut  by 
which  the  opposition  to  the  bill  was 
throughout  stimulated  and  kept  alive— 
a  writer,  whoever  he  be,  of  sinfirolar  acate- 
ness  and  dexterity,  published  a  critique 
from  which  we  must  indulge  ourselves  in 
some  quotations  :— 

'It  is  impossible  not  to  entertain  a  hi^h  re- 

rt  for  Mr.  Macaulay's  talents,  but  their  di»- 
has,  on  many  occasions,  been  attended  with 
eviSences  of  a  want  of  what  we  will  venture  to 
call  logical  honesty.  A  certain  trickiness  per- 
vades his  reasonings.  His  favourite  mode  otst- 
^ment  is  to  lay  down  some  acknowledged  tru- 
ism— surrounding  it  with  a  profusion  of  illustntp 
tions,  and  a  copious  variety  of  research,  under 
which  he  insinuates  fallacies  unworthv  of  a 
schoolboy.  He  takes  commonplace  for  nis  pre- 
mises and  paradox  for  bis  conclusions ;  and  the 
richness  oi  a  fertile  memory  conceals  the  mea- 
greoess  of  a  most  defective  logic. 

'  Mr.  Macaulay  began  by  certain  propositioos 
on  the  subject  of  property,  which,  taken  in  one 
sense,  mean  eveiything  most  dangerous,  and 
taken  in  the  other  mean  everything  most  com- 
monplace. He  contended  that,  according  to 
Paley,  dl  property  is  created,  not  by  an  inherent 
right  in  itself,  but  by  the  common  consent,  for 
the  public  expediency.  If  we  grant  this  as  a 
do^ma  applicable  to  the  origin  of  all  property, 
it  18  a  tyro's  commonplace.  If  we  accept  it  as 
applicable  to  ih^  protection  of  property,  and  hold 
that,  because  expediency  has  been  the  origin  of 
property,  therefore,  whenever  the  legislature 
tliink  it  expedient,  they  may  protect  one  kind  of 
property  and  make  the  public  a  present  of  anoth- 
er, no  Jacobin  ever  uttered  a  sentiment  more 
monstrous.  The  law  has  already  declared  that 
all  literary  works  are,  bonA  fide,  property  for 
twenty-eight  years;  the  question,  therefore, 
never  was  whether  they  are  nroperty  or  not,  but 
whether  the  protection  should  be  extended  for 
a  longer  period.  To  argue,  by  the  general  laws 
relating  to  property,  that  the  term  of  protection 
should  not  be  so  extended,  any  man  who  pre- 
tended to  the  character  of  a  reasoner  should  have 
shownwhat  distinctions  existed  between  this 
class  of  property  and  the  various  other  clasaes 


♦  yte  ehall  append  the  important  paper  in  qoes- 
tion  to  this  article. 
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whioh  the  law  does  protect  Mr.  MaoanUy 
never  attempted  to  do  tiiis.  He  was  conteoted 
to  reduce  literary  works  to  the  origin  of  all 
propertv,  and,  having  stated  the  origin^  to  get 
rid  of  ine  protection ! 

'Mr.  Macanlaj  then  proceeded  to  place  his 
sfgoment  upon  two  prc^>ositioD8 — Ist,  that  the 
proposed  hoon  of  extenduig  copyright  for  sixty 
years*  after  the  author's  death  would  be  no 
boon  to  the  author;  2dly,  that  it  would  entail  a 
most  onerous  tax  upon  the  public  Now,  to  sup- 
port the  first,  Mr.  Macaulav  had  recourse,  as  is 
nsoa)  with  Imn  and  with  all  rhetoricians,  to  an 
illastiatioa  instead  of  an  argument.  And  to 
what  an  illustration !  "  Why,"  said  he, "  would 
not  Dr.  Johnson  have  thanked  the  man  who 
gave  him  two-pence  to  buy  aplateof  beef  much 
more  than  the  man  who  toM  nim,  that  after  he 
was  dead,  some  bookseller  woold  be  enjoying 
his  copyrights  for  rixty  yeacs?"  Again  we  re- 
peat, whAt  an  illustratioa !  In  the  first  place. 
Dr.  Joluison  had  no  childreo— not  one  fer  whoee 
worldijr  interests  he  cared  a  rush— to  better  by 
the  fruits  of  his  labour ;  and,  in  the  second  place. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  sold  all  his  copyrights.  As 
wcdl  might  we  arffue  against  giving  a  man  the 
power  to  beqneath  his  prcq>erty  in  house  and 
UJid,  by  instancing  some  bachelor  spendthrift 
who  has  no  childien  to  care  for,  and  who  has 
sold  both  house  and  land  twenty  years  affo !  The 
qoestion  is,  whether  the  extension  will  benefit 
tne  author  who  h€s  children  at  relations  to  whom 
he  can  leave  nothing  else  but  the  costly  crea- 
tions of  his  genius,  and  who,  in  that  hope,  has 
refrained  from  selling  the  heritage  he  can  be- 
queath.* 

Wo  think  Mr.  Macaulay's  reference  to 
Dr.  Johnson  was  unjust  as  well  as  un- 
grraceful.  He  had  no  right  to  take  him  as 
he  was  in  the  early  period  which  he  so 
sadly  mentions  as  ^  my  distress at  which 
period,  be  it  observed,  Johnson  had  pro- 
duced no  works  of  lasting  value  except 
his  ^  Imitations  of  Juvenal/  and  the  *  Life 
of  Savage,'  to  the  well-known  history  of 
which  last  piece  Mr.  Macaulay's  unfeeling 
allusion  obviously  belongs.  But  if  we 
were  to  cite  Dr.  Johnson  at  all  as  to  this 
subject,  surely  he  ought  not  to  have  sup- 
pressed what  was  Dr.  Johnson's  own  re- 
corded opinion  about  it  when  it  was  the 
great  topic  of  thought  and  discussion 
among  all  literary  men  as  well  as  all  law- 
yers and  all  statesmen — in  1773.  'Dr. 
Johnson,'  says  Boswell,  ^was  zealous 
against  a  perpetuity  ;  but  he  thought  the 
term  of  the  exclusive  right  of  authors 
shoold  be  considerably  enlarged.  He  was 
for  granting  a  hundred  years  f 


*  The  uHimate  proposition  of  Mr.  Talfoard  wmi 

for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  See  hi«  Speech  of  Fob. 
5,  1841 — the  one  to  which  Mr.  Macaulaj  was  re- 
plying. 

t  BosweU,  ToU  ii.,  p.  333  [Edit  1835.] 


But  we  must  remune  %h»  Examiner : — 

*  The  Sergeant  had  talked,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  too  sentimentally  perhaps,  of  Milton's 
granddaughter  in  pover^  and  destitution,  while 
Uie  Paradise  Lost  was  in  every  library.  "  See 
the  refutation,*'  cries  Mr.  Macaulay,  **  of  your 
own  aigument !  Copyright  was  then  perpetual. 
The  bookseller  was  prosecuting  the  pirate,  and 
Milton's  granddaughter  was  starving.".  Your 
pardon,  Mr.  Macaulay.  You  correct  the  illus- 
tration, but  you  do  not  touch  the  argument. 
Supposing  Milton  had  not  sold  the  copyright, 
the  ffranddaughter  would  have  been  affluent; 
and  Serjeant  Talfourd  might  well  have  replied--* 

Had  Milton  been  living  now,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  law,  my  boon,  carrying  his 
property  beyond  the  term  for  which  he  had  sold 
the  glory  ot  ages,  would  have  placed  his  child- 
ren out  of  want."  We  think  it  right  here  to 
point  out  one  part  of  the  question,  in  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure have  laboured  under  the  ^pK)sse8t  ignorance. 
Milton  and  Johnson  sold  their  copyrights,  md 
therefore  it  is  argued  that  booksellers,  not  au- 
thors, would  be  enriched,  if  protection  to  copy- 
right were  extended.  We  venture  to  say  that 
at  this  time  there  are  very  few  authors  of  emi- 
nence who  do  sell  their  copyrights,  and  whenev- 
er they  have  done  so,  ere  reputation  had  given 
permanent  value  to  their  works,  their  first  ob- 
ject is  to  re-purchase  them.  To  say,  then,  that 
the  power  of  leaving  to  those  in  whose  strug- 
gles with  fortune  they  feel  anxious,  some  in- 
come more  or  less  derived  from  their  own  toils, 
would  not  be  a  boon  to  men  of  that  genius  whose 
works  sunrive  their  dust;  to  say  that  it  would 
not  inspire  many  an  ^ort  in  laoorious  life,  and 
whisper  comfort  to  many  a  great  soul  in  the 
aflony  of  the  last  farewell,  is  an  assumption  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  may  well  endeavour  to  conceal 
amidst  the  flowers  and  weeds  of  his  rhetorical 
exuberance." 

It  was  unworthy  of  Mr.  Macaulav  to 
dwell  on  the  case  of  Milton  as  the  holder 
or  seller  of  literary  copyrights.  Milton, 
indeed,  at  the  close  of  his  ^reopagilica^ 
expresses  in  a  strong  parenthesis  his  sense 
of  the  flagrant  injustice  of  not  respecting 
a  man's  right  in  his  'copy;'  but  we  all 
know  that  in  his  day  the  readers  of  high 
poetry  in  the  English  tongue  were  so  few, 
that  no  copyright  in  such  poetry  could  be 
considered  by  any  author  a  matter  of  di- 
rect pecuniary  consequence.  The  pro- 
duction of  such  poetry  might  lead  to 
worldly  advancement  in  many  wavs.  Mil- 
ton's literary  reputation  obtainea  for  him 
the  notice  of  the  Bgertons  and  others  in 
early  life,  and  in  middle  life  a  high  poat 
under  Cromwell.  The  idea  of  deriving 
any  considerable  emolument  directly  from 
the  sale  of  his  writings  never  entered  his 
mind,  any  more  than  Virgil's,  or  Chau- 
cer's, or  Spenser's,  or  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor, ohakspeare's.    He  was  not  in 
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his  old  days,  when  ^  Paradise  Lost'  was 
completed,  so  rich  as  to  be  above  taking 
whatever  a  bookseller  would  give  him  for 
authority  to  publish  it;  but  neither  was 
he  so  abjectly  poor  that  Simmons'  (his  pub- 
lisher's) 15/.  in  hand  could  have  offered  any 
inducement  whatever  for  him  to  deprive 
his  children  of  an  ultimately  profitable  pos- 
session, could  he  have  foreseen  the  ex- 
tension of  literary  taste  and  curiosity  de- 
veloped within  1674,  when  he  died,  and— 
(to  waive  once  more  a  perpetuity  of  inter- 
est)-  1734  (fifteen  years  after  the  deaih  of 
Addison),  when,under  Sergeant  Talfourd's 
bil],  the  copyright  of  the  English  epic 
would  have  expired. 

*But' — the  Examiner  proceeds — *this  addi- 
tional term  of  copyright  will  be  a  prodigious 
tax  upon  the  public !  To  doubt  this— to  doubt 
that  monopoly  increases  the  price  of  the  article, 
i4to  doubt  that  arsenic  poisons!  Softly,  Mr. 
Macaulay.  There  is  a  law  in  political  econo- 
my that  precedes  the  one  that  you  advance— 
viz. :  There  is  no  enterprise  in  competition  where 
there  is  no  protection  to  property.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  works  of  many  of  the  greatest  writers 
in  the  lan^age  are  both  scarce  and  dear,  nay, 
even  uncollected,  because,  without  the  protec- 
tion of  a  copyriffht,  no  bookseller  will  venture 
to  print  them.  If  without  copjrrifht,  works  be- 
came cheap  and  plentiful,  it  would  be  easy,  Mr. 
Macaulay,  to  prove  your  case.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  name  the  great  masters  of  our  language 
whose  works  find  good  and  cheap  editions  he- 
cause  there  is  no  copyright.  There  are  no  cheap  I 
editions  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Cud  worthy  and  Hobbes, 
our  greatest  philosophers ;  none  of  Raleigh  and 
Browne ;  none  of  Swift,  Steele,  and  Bolingoroke ; 
none  of  Dryden;  only  very  recently  a  cheap 
edition  of  Spenser.  For  centuries  the  works  of 
the  great  Elizabethan  dramatists  (Shakspeare 
jdone  excepted)  found  no  cheap  editions.  Talk 
of  the  want  of  Copyright  makmg  books  cheap ! 
Why  the  first  thii^  a  bookseller  does  when  he 
reprmts  a  standard  author  is  to  create  a  copy- 
right, which  did  not  exist  before.* 

*  Works  are  cheap  or  dear,  not  in  proportion 
as  there  is  a  copyrifi'hc  or  n9t,  but  in  proportion 
as  they  are  more  or  less  popular  in  their  nature. 
Newton's  Principia  is  published,  we  believe,  at 
about  4/.  45.;  Groldsmith's  poems  may  be  had  for 
a  shilling.  Whv?  because  the  sale  of  the 
Prindpia  depends  on  a  few,  and  the  sale  of  a 
few  conies  must  therefore  suffice  to  remunerate ; 
but  (Goldsmith  is  read  by  the  many,  and  to  the 
many  therefore  the  bookseller  adapts  the  price. 
So  little  has  copy^right  to  do  with  the  question  of 
high  or  low  price,  that  if  we  take  two  writers 
equally  voluminous  and  of  the  same  class  in 
literature,  viz.,  Dryden  and  Bvron— we  find  that 
we  cannot  buy  the  only  good  edition  of  Dryden 


•That  IB  to  »ay,  by  employing  some  skilful  and 
learned  editor,  whose  preface  and  annotations  shall, 
in  fact,  (rive  the  new  edition  1\\q  character  and  value 
of  a  new  book. 


under  nine  or  ten  ffoineas,  and  we  may  buy  si 

excellent  edition  of  Byron  for  1/.' 

The  Examiner  proceeds  to  the  member 
for  Edinburgh's  third  argument — that 
about  the  danger  of  a  man's  heirs  dislik- 
ing his  book,  and  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press it.  Mr.  Macaulay  alleged  that  Rich- 
ardson's son  would  have  oeprived  us  of 
*  Clarissa  Harlowe/  and  that  Boswell's 
heir  would  have  suppressed  the  '  Life  of 
Johnson.'    The  J^xominer  replies : — 

'  An  author  is  sufficientijr  sensitive  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  works,  and  sufficiently  keen  in  his  de- 
sire for  fame,  to  take  very  good  care  to  whom  he 
bequeaths  the  property  of  his  reputation.  The 
vain,  pritn,  penetrating  Richardson  would  very 
easily  have  seen  whether  or  not  his  son  valued 
or  disapproved  his  novels,  and  would  have  be> 
queathed  them  accordingly.  James  Boswell 
was  far  too  alive  to  his  own  consequence  to  hare 
permitted  a  sinsfle  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  in- 
heritor of  his  delightfiil  book,  as  to  its  future 
publication.  Where  the  son,  therefore,  wounds 
the  author  in  his  most  sensitive  point  (and  in 
the  intimacy  of  near  relationship  the  disposition 
could  scarcely  be  concealed),  we  think  that  the 
practical  result  would  be,  not  that  the  winid 
would  lose  the  book,  but  that  the  son  would 
lose  the  legacy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  where  one  man  would  be  indif- 
ferent to  his  father's  fame,  a  thousand  would  be 
zealous  for  it.  If  the  law  imposed  on  the  de- 
scendant the  moral  obligation  of  attending  to 
the  memory  of  the  progenitor  we  believe  that 
his  natural  and  chief  anxiety  would  be  to  give  to 
the  public  a  much  better,  and  certainly  a  much 
cheaper  edition,  than  a  bookseller  would  be  in- 
clined to  do  in  the  mere  avarice  of  speculation, 
and  with  the  uncertainty  of  adequate  protection 
for  the  capital  he  is  to  risk.* — Examinery  Feb. 
28,  1841. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  dwell  further 
upon  the  particular  cases  adduced  by  Mr. 
Macaulay,  we  could  easily  show  that  he 
spoke  onjrross  misinformation  concerning 
them.  The  grandson  (not  son)  of  Rich- 
ardson to  whom  he  alludes,  was  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Crowther,  vicar  of  Christ  Church, 
in  London,  a  most  worthy  man,  and  of 
some  note  as  what  is  called  *  an  evangel- 
ical preacher.*  In  a  note  to  his  funeral 
sermon,  his  friend  Daniel  Wilson  (now 
the  exemplary  Bishop  of  Calcutta)  made 
the  statement  on  which  alone  Mr.  Macau- 
lay had  to  rely — it  is  in  these  words : — 
^  Mr.  C.  once  said,  in  a  humorous  way,  I 
am  an  unworthy  grandson  never  to  have 
read  those  celebrated  works.'  Does  it 
follow  that  Mr.  Crowther  would  have  sup- 
pressed them  without  first  reading  them, 
or  that,  if  he  had  read  them,  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  suppress  them  at  alH 
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Bat  he  was  only  one  of  several  sons  of 
one  of  Richardson's  daughters;  other 
tlaaghters  also  left  sons ;  and  even  Mr. 
Crowther*8  own  brother,  the  surgeon  of 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  was  a  man  of  habits 
and  tastes  totally  different  from  his.  In 
no  case,  therefore,  could  the  Rev.  Vicar 
have  had  the  power  to  keep  back  a  new 
edition  of  the  Clarissa  even  for  a  single 
year. 

The  orator  was  equally  in  the  dark  about 
Bos  well's  family.  He  depends,  we  pre- 
sume, on  a  very  striking  and  beautiful 
passage  in  Mr.  Croker's  Preface  to  the 
*  Life  of  Johnson,'  viz. : — 

*  Mr.  Boswell's  father  was,  we  are  told,  by  no 
means  satisfied  wiih  the  life  he  led,  nor  his  eld- 
est son  with  the  kind  of  reputation  he  attained : 
neither  liked  to  hear  of  his  connection  even  with 
PaoU  or  Johnson;  and  both  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  he  had  contented  himself  with 
a  domestic  life  of  sober  respedabilUy. 

*The  public,  however,  the  dispenser  of  fame, 
has  jud^d  difierently,  and  considers  the  biogra- 
pher of  Johnson  as  the  most  eminent  part  of  the 
mmily  pedigree.  With  less  activity,  less  indis- 
cretion, less  curiosity,  less  enthusiasm,  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  what  the  old  lord  would,  no 
doubt,  have  thought  more  respectable;  and  have 
been  pictured  on  the  walls  qf  Auchlnleck  (the 
very  name  of  which  we  never  should  have  heard) 
by  some  stiff,  provincial  painter,  in  a  lawyer's 
wig,  or  a  squire's  hunting  cap ;  but  his  portrait, 
by  Reynolds,  would  not  have  been  ten  times 
engraved ;  his  name  could  never  have  become — 
as  It  is  likely  to  be — as  far  spread  and  as  lasting 
as  the  English  languaffe ;  and  the  world  had 
wanted"  a  work  to  which  it  refers  as  a  manual 
of  amusement,  a  repository  of  wit,  wisdom,  and 
morals,  and  a  lively  and  faithful  history  of  the 
manners  and  literature  of  England,  during  a  pe- 
riod hardly  second  in  brilliancy,  and  superior  in 
importance,  even  to  the  Augustan  age  of  Anne.' 
— Prei^,  vol.  i»xf?'  xiv.  xv. 

Now  every  reader  of  Scott  knows  that 
the  ancient  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session 
had  the  feeling  here  commented  upon: 
but  we  beg  leave  to  remain  extremely 
doubtful  as  to  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  s 
share  in  the  tradition.  Those  who  are 
aware  of  certain  facts  in  the  history  of 
Mr.  Boswell  and  his  family,  of  date  long 
subsequent  to  his  connection  with  John- 
son, cannot  need  to  be  informed  that  his 
ton  might  very  well  have  wished  that,  in- 
stead of  embracing  a  gay  and  chequered 
London  career,  he  had  *  contented  him- 
self with  a  domestic  life  of  sober  respect- 
ability.* It  was,  we  are  persuaded,  only 
because  the  connection  with  Johnson  was 
what  first  knit  Boswell  to  London  habits, 
that  Sir  Alexander  could  ever  have 
thought  or  spoken  of  that  connection  with 
regret.     The  author  of  the  ^  JuHiciary 

VOL.  LXIX.  15 


Garland' }iiLi  not  one  jot  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned hidalgo  prejudices  of  his  grand* 
father ;  but  he  was  an  eminently  decorous 
gentleman  in  his  own  domestic  habits  and 
relations — ^besides  being  very  clever,  « 
very  accomplished  man,  a  man  whose  own 
personal  ambition  was  literary.  His  fa- 
ther's faults  and  their  issues  were  known 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  but  lament  them 
but  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that 
he  would,  if  he  could,  have  suppressed  the 
most  delightful  book  in  the  world,  which 
had  given  his  father  a  high  place  in  the 
roll  of  English  authors,  merelv  because 
that  work  contained  plentiful  illustrations 
of  what  he  might  consider  as  a  foible^ 
when  he  could  never  have  had  the  slight- 
est power  to  suppress  the  collateral  re* 
cords  of  Johnson's  life  bv  Hawkins  and 
Piozzi,  in  which  that  weakness,  if  such  it 
were,  is  blazoned  abroad,  without  any  com- 
pensating proof  or  acknowledgment  of 
the  man's  remarkable  talents  and  the  many 
sterling  virtues  of  his  original  character  % 
But  Sir  Alexander  had  a  brother-— James, 
the  editor  of  Shakspeare — a  London  diner- 
out,  a  wit,  a  man  of  clubs  and  jokes  and 
literary  gossip  by  profession.  James  the 
younger  owed  his  start  and  much  of  his 
standing  in  London  society  to  nothing 
else  but  his  being  the  son  of  Johnson's 
Boswell.  He  was  an  easy-going  bachelor 
of  the  Temple — he  worshipped  his  father's 
memory— would  he  have  concurred  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  source  and  monument  of 
his  father's  fame  1  But  how  extinguish  it  t 
What  hope  of  doing  so  1-Mr.  Boswell's  mel- 
ancholy and  deplorable  death  was  in  1795<^ 
his  sons  were  children  at  the  time  of  his 
death — he  left  Malone  his  literary  executor, 
and  the  book  had  been  reprinted  over  and 
over  again  long  before  Malone  died.  Unless 
both  sons  had  been  idiots,  they  must  have 
seen  that  any  hinderance  of  the  circulation 
of  the  book  after  it  came  into  their  hands 
could  serve  no  purpose  but  to  excite  new 
curiosity  about  its  contents,  and  cover 
themselves  with  ridicule  and  contempft. 
We  think  it  much  more  probable  that,  if 
these  gentlemen  had  had  the  control  of 
their  father's  book,  we  should  have  re- 
ceived an  embellished  edition  of  it  from 
that  private  press  which  in  the  days  when 
we  enjoyed  the  late  baronet's  acquaintance 
formed  the  chief  amusement  of  Auchin- 
leck. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  however,  takes  good 
care  to  destroy  his  own  argument,  for, 
after  expatiating  on  the  danger  of  wilful 
supj^ression,  he  goes  on  to  declare  his  con- 
viction that  the  extension  of  oopyright 
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must  tempt  oo  a  vait  extension  of  piracy. 
Well-~in  what  cases  would  the  tempta- 
tion to  piracy  be  the  strongest  1  Piracy 
of  books  is  checked  by  nothing  but  the 
consent  of  honourable  traders  not  to  sell 
piratical  copies.  But  for  this,  every  au- 
thor or  other  proprietor  of  a  book  must 
keep  a  regiment  of  spies — an  indefatigable 
ambulating  army  of  policemen  in  his  own 
pay.  But  who  dreams  that  the  body  of 
retail  booksellers  would  act  in  combina- 
tion all  over  the  country  to  protect  a  right 
which  they  all  knew  to  be  kept  wilfully  in 
W4U$el  The  old  firm  of  Curl  and  Co. 
would  have  been  very  alert  in  baffling  the 
suppression  of  Bozzy,  and  *  Our  Fathers 
of  tne  Row*  would  have  cast  a  broad  shield 
over  the  for  once  well-employed  outlyers 
of  Ms  Trade. 

When  Sir  Edward  Sugden  alarmed  the 
house  by  his  predictions  of  the  numberless 
intricate  lawsuits  that  must  needs  follow, 
were  the  protection  of  property  injL  book 
extended  to  the  author's  family-it  appears 
to  us,  with  profound  submission,  that  he 
was  arguing  against  perpetuity  of  copy- 
right. We  do  not  believe  that  the  argu- 
ment  ought  to  have  had  much  weight  even 
with  reference  to  that  imaginary  proposi- 
tion ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  Sir  Edward  could  suppose  it  to  be  at 
all  applicable  to  a  proposal  for  protection 
durinff  such  a  period  of  years  as  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  French  or  by  the  Prussian 
•tatute,  or  even  as  had  been  recommended 
by  Mr.  Talfourd  and  M.  Ouizot. 

We  are  not  ffoing  to  speculate  about  the 
causes  of  the  fact— but  a  fact  it  is— that 
men  distinguished  for  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual power  of  any  sort  very  rarely  leave 
more  than  a  very  brief  line  of  progeny  be- 
hind tiiem.  Men  of  geniut  have  scarcely 
ever  done  so.  Men  of  imaginaiivt  genius 
we  mi^ht  almost  say  never.  With  the  one 
excej^tion  of  the  noble  STTBREY,we  cannot 
at  this  moment  point  out  a  representative 
in  the  male  line,  even  so  far  down  as  in 
the  third  generation,  of  any  English  poet ; 
and  we  believe  the.  case  is  the  same  in 
France.  The  blood  of  beings  of  that  or- 
der can  seldom  be  traced  far  down,  even 
in  the  female  line.  With  the  exceptions  of 
Surrey  and  Bpenseb,  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  great  English  author  of  at  all  remote 
date  from  whose  body  any  living  person 
daims  to  be  descended.  There  is  no  other 
real  English  poet  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and,  we  believe,  no 

freat  author  of  any  sort — except  Claren- 
on  and  Shaftesbury— -of  whose  blood  we 
hav6  any  inheritance  among  us.  Chau- 


cer's only  son  died  childless.  Shake- 
peare's  line  expired  in  his  only  daughter's 
only  daughter.  None  of  the  other  dra- 
matists of  that  age  left  any  progeny — ^nor 
Raleiffh  nor  Bacon — nor  Cowley  nor  But- 
ler. The  granddaughter  of  Milton,  so  often 
alluded  to  in  this  controversy,  v/m  the  last 
of  his  blood.  Dryden's  three  sons  all  died 
childless.  Newton — Locke — Pope- 
Swift — ^Arbuthnot— Hume— Gibbon — Cow. 
per — Gray — Walpole — Cavendish— and 
we  might  greatly  extend  the  list — never 
married.  Neither  Bolingbroke,  nor  Ad- 
dison, nor  Warburton,  nor  Johnson,  nor 
Burke,  transmitted  their  blood.  Monsieur 
Renouard's  last  argument  against  a  j>er/>e- 
luiiy  in  literary  property  is  (vol.  i.,  p.  449,) 
that  it  would  be  founding  another  noblesse. 
Neither  jealous  Aristocracy  nor  envious 
Jacobinism  need  be  under  much  alarm. 
When  a  human  race  has  produced  its 
*  bright  consummate  flower*  in  this  kind,  it 
seems  commonly  to  be  near  its  end. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Macaulay.  A  man 
may  declaim  about  the  evils  and  dangers 
of  monopoly^  until,  as  the  Rev.  Sidney 
Smith  expressed  it,  '  he  stands  plashing 
in  the  slop  of  his  own  rhetoric'  There 
was  no  justice  in  branding  the  author's  ori- 
ginal claim  as  a  claim  of  monopoly ;  but 
that  claim  has  been  set  aside,  and  the  au« 
thor  acquiesces.  He  says: — you  have 
settled  that  I  shall  not  have  a  perpetual 
interest  in  the  fruit  of  my  labour,  but  that 
I  shall  have  as  much  profit  from  it  as  will 
not  interfere  with  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic. Now  the  interest  of  the  public  is  to 
have  good  books  first,  and  then  to  have  the 
good  books  cheap.  And  it  is  for  you  to 
show,  not  that  by  restricting  authors'  rights 
to  the  narrowest  possible  Tiipit  the  publio 
will  have  cheap  books,but  that  they  will  get 
books  that  shall  be  both  good  and  cheap. 

Now  we  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
our  supply  of  good  and  cheap  books  has 
hitherto,  down  to  a  very  recent  day  in- 
deed, been  mainly  the  result  of  a  real  mo- 
nopoly— or  something  in  practice  very  lik« 
one  ;  though  a  monopoly  which  did  not  in 
any  case  exist  for  the  direct  benefit  of  any 
individual  author  or  author's  descendants 
whatsoever.  We  have  had  good  and 
cheap  Bibles — that  was  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly. We  have  had  good  and  cheap  edi- 
tions of  the  ancient  classics,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  universities  have  supplied  them, 
and  they  enjoy  by  law  a  perpetual  mono- 
poly in  editions  prepared  and  printed  un- 
der their  auspices,*  and,  indeed,  in  all 

•  We  do  not  with  toenUrgre  upon  a  fict  which,  tf 
the  deoMion  of  1774  wmt  just,  must  be  pronouoo- 
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copjnriffhts  bequeathed  to  or  anyhow  ac- 
qaired  by  them.  We  have  also  had  g^ood 
and  cheap  editions  of  our  own  old  JBngr- 
lish  classics,  mainly  and  chiefly  because, 
thouah  the  monopoly  of  them  was  abol- 
ished by  laWy  the  custom  of  the  trade  came 
in  lieu  of  the  privilege. 

Till  very  lately,  whenever  the  works  of 
any  great  old  English  author  began  to  be 
scarce  in  the  market,  some  half-a*dozen 
eminent  publishers  met,  and  agreed  to 
take  on  themselves  conjointly,  in  shares, 
the  risk  and  cost  of  a  new  edition.  From 
their  command  of  capital  and  the  extent 
of  their  combined  connections  throughout 
the  retail  trade  of  the  provinces,  they 
could  venture  to  undertake  what,  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  law,  no  one  house, 
bowever  respectable,  could  have  dreamt 
of — because  no  single  firm  could  have 
been  sure  that  some  equally  powerful  rival 
would  not  be  in  the  field  on  the  same  day 
or  the  next.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  highly 
honourable  to  the  booksellers  as  a  body 
of  traders,  that  they  were  very  slow  to 
avail  themselves,  as  against  each  other,  of 
the  legal  decision  of  1774.  A  strong  feel- 
ing remained  that  the  man  who  had  run 
the  hazards  of  a  publication  should  not  be 
early  or  rashly  interfered  with  in  the  com- 
mercial management  of  his  volumes.  We 
have  often  seen  this  customary  sort  of 
monopoly  grossly  exaggerated  as  to  the 
extent  of  its  operation ;  it  was  never  an 
unquestioned  thmg,  and  it  was  every  now 
and  then  broken  in  upon ;  but  a  more  fre- 
quent complaint,  and  (however  hard  par- 
ticular cases  might  appear)  a  far  more 
^oundless  one,  was  that  it  operated  in- 
juriously towards  the  class  of  authors. 
Sometimes,  without  doubt,  the  dearee  of 
advantage  thus  retained  for  a  publisher's 
estate  appeared  to  contrast  painfully  with 
the  condition  of  an  author,  or  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  an  author,  who  had, 
from  want  of  foresight  or  under  pressure 
of  poverty,  disposed  of  his  work  before 
the  value  of  even  its  legal  copyright — of 
perhaps  only  fourteen  years'  duration — 
nad  been  at  all  comprehended  or  suspect- 
ad  diflgrmeefal  to  the  legiilatore ;  but  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  even  Eton,  &c.,  bad  inflaence  enough 
to  get  all  this  secured  to  them  bj  a  special  statute 
the  year  after  the  Houae  of  Lords  pat  an  end  to  the 

rfMtuity  elaim  of  aothors  as  to  their  own  books ! 
1775  parliament  renewed  to  these  power/ul  and 
wealthy  corporations  what  it  had  in  1774  for  ever 
abolished  as  to  individaal  writers  and  their  natural 
heirs  or  ordinary  assignees.  The  Scotch  uniyersities, 
on  Uieir  part,  had  exemptions  from  various  taxes,  on 
paper,  6lc^  which  gave  them  a  practical  perpetuity 
of  copyright  abo,  or  advantages  very  nearly  equi- 
vtleot. 


led  by  either  himself  or  his  publisher.* 
But  in  general  the  effect  of  this  sort  of 
understanding  among  the  respectable  part 
of  the  bookselling  body  was  favourable 

*  It  is  stated,  for  example,  in  a  MS.  '  Essay  on 
the  Copyright  Question,'  by  John  Smith,  LL.D.,  tha 
head  of  a  very  respectable  old  bookselling  house  in 
Glasgow,  that  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Creech's  literary 
property  in  Edinburgh,  in  18i&*-that  is,  twenty 
years  after  Bums's  death,  and  consequently  six 
years  after,  as  the  law  then  stood,  there  could  have 
Deen  any  copyright  in  the  last  fragment  of  his 
poetry,  the  customary  copyright  of  Bnmtfs  works 
was  sold  for*exactly  4,160/. ;  and  eertainly  this  most 
seem  remarkable,  when,  as  we  all  know,  the  poet 
himself  never  received  more  than,  at  the  utmost 
900/.  for  all  his  literary  labours.  Since  we  have  al- 
luded to  Dr.  Smith,  we  may  observe  that  he  was 
the  first  of  his  profession  who  petitioned  the  Com- 
mons in  favour  of  Mr.  Talfourd*s  bill;  and  his  peti- 
tion was  alluded  to  with  high  praise  by  one  whose 
praise  is  worth  something — ^Lord  Mahon.  We  ex* 
tract  part  of  it : — 

*  That  your  petitioner  has  for  upwards  of  thirty 
vears  past  exercised  the  profession  of  publisher  and 
bookseller  in  this  city,  which  profession  had  previ- 
ously been  carried  on  by  his  grandfather  and  uther 
in  the  said  city  since  the  year  1751.  1  hat  the 
question  of  copyright  consequently  became  frequpnt. 
ly  the  subject  of  consideration  to  your  petitioner,  and 
that  about  twenty  years  ago  he  wrote  an  Essay 
claiming  for  authors  the  perpetuity  of  their  own 
copyright,  the  argtuient  of  which  was  foui>ued 
upon  &e  estahlisheid  principles  of  law,  equity,  and 
fBason.^That  your  petitioner  has  obtained  estate 
and  competence  by  the  sale  of  books  published  or 
sold  by  him,  which  property  he  has  a  right  to  entail 
or  gtva  in  legacv  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs,  whilo 
the  parties  who  have  prodnced  the  works  that  havs 
enriched  him  have  no  interest  for  their  heirs  by  th» 
present  law  of  copyright  in  the  property  which  they 
have  solely  constituted. — ^That  in  many  instances 
the  limitation  of  the  period  of  copyright  by  the  pre- 
sent law  deprives  aotliors  of  distingnished  taknt 
and  leammg  of  adequate  remuneration  for  works  on 
which  thoy  exhausted  their  time  and  intellect,  and 
by  which  they  essentially  promoted  the  virtue  and 
happinesi  of  mankind. — That  the  reserve  of  copy- 
riffht  to  authors  who  have  aorvived  the  term  of  sale 
aUowed  by  the  present  law  has  been  highly  benefi- 
cial to  said  authors,  and  ought  equally  to  have  been 
participated  in  by  the  heirs  of  authors  who  pre-de- 
ceased  previous  to  the  expiry  of  the  period  limited 
by  the  Act. — ^Tbat  if  auttiors  or  their  descendaattf 
were  entitled  to  grant  leases  of  their  oopyrigfats,  It 
would  be  the  interest  of  the  lessee  to  provide  aeen- 
rate  copies,  and  at  prices  adapted  to  the  cironm- 
sunces  of  all  publishers. — ^That  vour  petitioner 
craves  that  a  olause  mav  be  hisertea  in  the  Bill  be- 
fore your  Hononrable  House,  providiog  that  no  an- 
ther can  dispose  of  copyright  at  any  one  time  for  a 
lon^^er  period  than  twentv^ne  years,  at  the  expiry  of 
which  period  the  copyright  to  revert  to  the  autboror 
his  family.— That  (As  prooent  aehunoUdgment  of 
worko  that  were  long  negl»Bted  supports  the  proprietv 
and  equity  of  such  a  limitation. — That  jroor  pe^ 
tioner  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  cnltivaticA  of 
the  national  literature  would  be  cherished  and 
strengthened  by  the  proposed  extension  of  the  term 
of  copyright' 

We  do  not  at  all  adopt  Dr.  Smith's  plan ;  but  it  is 
very  agreeable  to  have  to  point  to  suen  a  paper  as 
coming,  not  from  an  author  by  profession,  but  s 
bookseller  of  large  experienee. 
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both  to  the  public  and  to  the  really  nieri« 
torious  author.  The  result  of  it  was,  that 
the  publisher  of  a  good  book  might  fairly 
calculate  on  having  a  longer  interest  in  it 
than  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  guaran- 
teed ;  it  seemed  therefore  safe  for  him  to 
print  it  in  a  careful  manner,  employing 
men  of  education  to  look  after  the  text — 
and  it  was  his  obvious  interest  to  sell  it 
cheap,  because  much  more  money  comes 
of  a  large  sale  of  a  cheap  book  than  a 
small  sale  of  a  dear  one.  But  it  was  also 
a  natural  result  of  the  system,  that  when 
a  man  had  produced  one  book  which  the 
world  pronounced  to  be  good,  his  pub- 
lisher would  deal  with  him  on  superior 
terms  as  to  subsequent  undertakings.  In 
other  words,  most  good  authors  were  to 
a  certain  extent  partakers  virtually  in  the 
beneficiary  effect  of  this  customary  pro- 
longation of  copyrights;  and  all  might 
hope  to  be  so. 

But  this  whole  system  has  of  late  been 
disturbed  to  its  foundation.  The  enor- 
mous increased  facility  of  printing,  through 
the  introduction  of  steam-power,  and  the 
enormous  increased  appetite  for  reading, 
have  come  together,  and  acted  and  re- 
acted on  each  other  to  such  an  extent, 
that  already,  after  the  lapse  of  but  a  few 
yearsi  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  near  con- 
summation of  the  inevitable  revolution. 
The  aggressive  spirit  of  the  age  is  visible 
everywhere  —  nowhere  more  than  here. 
When  so  many  privileges,  possessing  all 
the  sanction  of  law,  were  exposed  to  hour- 
ly attacks — so  many  overthrown  at  once, 
or  after  brief  resistance — so  many  more 
reduced  to  a  conscious  imbecility  and  tot 
tering  uneasiness — what  chance  was  there 
for  a  mere  tenure  of  conventional  usage 
to  stand  its  ground  in  the  face  of  such 
potent  temptations  1 

Accordingly,  the  leading  publishers  of 
the  kingdom,  as  soon  as  the  real  objects 
of  Mr.  Talfonrd's  movement  were  under- 
stood by  them,  petitioned,  we  believe 
without  exception,  in  favour  of  his  bill. 
They  perceived  plainly,  that  unless  some 
ohange  were  made  in  the  law,  it  could  no 
longer  be  for  their  interest  to  risk  their 
capital  in  great  undertakings  i — and  they 
•aw — on  yve  may  be  sure  very  ample  re- 
flection—no plan  so  feasible  for  prolong- 
ing their  interest  in  adventures  of  that 
high  class  as  the  enactment  of  a  law  which 
ahould  entitle  the  author  to  an  assured 
prolongation  of  the  usufruct  of  his  work. 

They  probably  were  not  very  sanguine 
in  their  anticipations  of  the  result  of  their 
petitions.   They  probably  feared  that  the 


tide  was  turned  against  high  original  lite- 
rature, and  that  their  reclamations  would 
be  even  less  attended  to  than  those  of  the 
author  of  'Ion'  and  his  brethren.  Nor 
were  they  mistaken  1 

Already  they  are  found  in  all  directions 
preparing  against  the  storm,  by  turning 
their  immediate  superior  command  of 
resources  to  the  production  of  those  cheap 
books,  those  books  for  the  people,  by  whicn 
alone,  as  they  well  see,  the  gain  is  hence- 
forth to  be  realized — unless  the  law  be 
remodelled  as  respects  this  department  of 
business.  Amidst  this  tumultuous  rush 
to  meet  this  universal  demand  for  cheap- 
ness first,  cheapness  middle,  cheapness 
last — to  what  quarter  shall  we  look  for  the 
determination  to  conduct  a  publishing 
business  on  that  sort  of  footing  which 
shall  be  serviceable  to  the  carrying  on 
and  sustaining  of  the  great  labour  of  intel- 
lect %  It  seems  to  us  very  doubtful  that 
the  supply  of  good  accurate  editions  of 
old  books,  unless  in  some  comparatively 
rare  cases,  can  be  maintained.  Look  at 
the  reprints  of  the  American  press — or 
the  Belgian  pirates — and  say,  on  what 
pounds  we  are  to  expect  a  succession  of 
better  things  Aere,  when  the  conventional 
system  of  protection  for  old  copies  shall 
have  been  utterly  destroyed.  But,  at  any 
rate,  what  has  hitherto  been  a  principal| 
though  not  legally  fortified,  motive  in  the 
undertaking  of  such  new  publications  as 
cannot  be  expected  to  gratify  public  appe- 
tite on  the  instant,  so  as  to  excite  a  vast 
demand  and  bring  a  large  immediate  in- 
coming of  money — that  will  be  no  more. 
As  to  what  classes  of  new  books  are  we 
to  look  for  eagerness  on  the  part  of 
booksellers,  except  those  which  shall 
either  promise  a  prodigious  immediate 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public,  or  infer 
but  a  very  small  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  author  1 

There  could  be  no  chance  for  success 
in  any  attempt  to  procure  for  the  publish- 
ers, as  a  separate  class,  a  legal  substitute 
for  the  customary  protection  that  has  re- 
ceived its  death-blow.  We  do  not  see 
how,  as  regards  the  period  of  protection, 
they  can  be  placed  in  a  position  more 
favourable  to  the  great  national  interests 
at  stake,  otherwise  than  through  and  in 
the  author ;  whose  natural  claim  has  in  it 
a  strength  acknowledged  of  all  candid 
men.  In  what  precise  manner  the  au- 
thor's, and  through  him  the  bookseller's, 
interest  might  best  be  extended  or  in- 
creased, it  is  not  our  business  to  decide. 
We  have  the  examples  of  France  and 
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Pmssia  before  ui,  and  we  may  at  least 
say  that  no  other  plan  has  as  yet  been 
suggested  here,  of  which  M.  Renouard's 
treatise  does  not  furnish  abundant  proof 
that  it  had  been  proposed,  and  explained, 
and  very  leisurely  considered  in  both  those 
countries,  before  they  formed  their  actual 
codes.* 

There  is  a  party  in  France,  in  whose 
favour  the  eminent  bookseller,  Bossange, 
has  written  and  published  a  pamphlet, 
according  to  whom  the  true  wisdom 
would  be  to  make  the  control  over  the 
press  terminate  with  the  author's  life,  but 

five  his  heir  a  right  to  be  paid  by  any 
ouse  that  chose  to  print  the  book  there- 
after a  per  centage  on  the  profits  of  their 
edition.  During  what  number  of  vears 
this  right  should  be  protected,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  agreed.  Such  a  right  for  ever 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principle  under 
the  old  Prussian  law.  It  was  ^und  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  enforce  even  in  that 
country,  where  the  printers  were  few  in 
comparison  with  ours,  and  all  obliged  to 
be  (as  is  still  the  case  even  in  France)  re- 
gistered and  licensed.  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  how  it  could  be  rendered  of 
practical  avail  here  in  the  case  of  any 
book  possessing  remarkable  attractions; 
surely,  in  such  cases,  the  competitors 
would  crush  each  other  to  nothing  in  the 
squeeze.  But  our  readers  may  be  willing 
to  see  how  this  question  is  disposed  of 
by  the  principal  French  authority : — 

'  ExaminoDS  les  iDconvenieos  inhereos  au 
mode  de  redevance  consider^  en  lui-mSme. 

•  Ce  qui  le  rend  inadmissible,  c'est  I'impossi- 
bilitfe  d'une  fixation  r^guli^re,  et  Texcessive  dif- 
ficulte  de  la  perception. 

•  Peat  *tre,  k  force  de  soins,  surmonterait-on 
les  obstacles  k  la  perception ;  mais,  quant  ^  la 
fixation  de  la  redevance,  le  rdglement  en  est 
impossible. 

•  Celte  fixation  ne  pent  dependre  ni  de  la  vo- 
lonte  arbitraire  de  Tauteur,  ni  de  revaluation 
qui  jugerail  &  proposde  feire  toute  personne  qui 
voudrait  user  dn  droit  de  copie.  S'en  rapporter 
i  llsppr^ciation  du  d^biteur  de  la  redevance  est 
me  absardite  manifeste;  mais  il  serait  absurde. 


•  Wc  have  already  expressed  a  hope  that  whoever 
nnderlakcs  ihe  drawing  of  a  new  Literary  Property 
Bill  may  study  the  PrussiaD  code  in  all  its  details. 
It  includes  provisions  which  seem  to  answer  most 
completely  all  the  hackneyed  objections  about  im- 
ved'mg  the  manufacture  and  improvement  of  school, 
books,  books  of  extract,  &o.  dec.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  regulations  on  these  heads  might  seem  at  first 
sight  too  liberal ;  bat  we  are  assured  that  in  practice 
they  are  found  to  work  well,  and  though  we  need 
not  adopt  one  of  them  literally,  without  careful  con- 
lideratioD,  we  believe  their  tenour  in  general  would 
iiRird  a  valuable  guidanee. 


au  m^me  desr^,  de  s'^  r^ettre  au  priz  que 
demanderait  rauteur.  Que  serai t-ce,  en  effet, 
autre  chose  que  de  ltd  conferer  le  privilege  d*ex- 
ploitation  ?  H  vaudrai  mieux  raille  fois  lui  at- 
tribuer  francheroent  le  monopole  sur  son  ouvraffe 
que  d'arriver  au  m6me  r^sultat  par  ceue  voie 
detomm^. 

'  Demandera-t-on  k  la  loi  de  <  determiner  une 
redevance  fixe  ?  mais  quoi  de  plus  injuste  qu'une 
mesure  fixe,  rendue  commune  k  des  objets  es- 
sentiellement  inegaux  ?  Prendrait-on  pour  base 
Je  norabre  des  exemplaires,  Tetendue  du  volume, 
son  prix  de  vente  \  mais  ii  est  des  ouvrages  dont 
cent  ou  cinq  cents,  ou  mille  exemplaires  suffiront 
k  jamais  ^  la  consommation,  tandis  que  d'autres 
se  debitent  par  dix  et  cent  mille :  mais  Tetendue 
du  volume  varie  avec  tons  les  caprices  de  la  fkp 
brication :  mais  le  prix  est  plus  variable  encore. 
Sans  parler  des  hausses  et  des  baisses  dont  per- 
Sonne  n'est  maltre,  sans  parler  de  Textrdme  fa- 
cility des  fictions  dans  les  prix,  et  de  Timpossi- 
bilite  de  les  constater,  ne  sait*on  pas  que  I'on 
fabrique  des  Telemaque  §l  vingt  sous,  et  d'autres, 
aui  ne  sercmt  pas  trop  chers  k  cent  ou  deux  cents 
francs  ?   Avec  le  texte  qui  ne  varie  point,  il  faut 

Sarler  du  papier,  des  caract^res  d  impression, 
es  sOins  typographiques,  des  oraemens  acces- 
soires  de  gravure  ou  autres,  objets  tons  variables 
^  I'infini.  Si  votre  redevance  a  pour  base  ime 
vaJeur  proportionnelle,  chaqne  Telemaque  de 
deux  cents  francs  produira,  pour  le  seul  droit  de 
copie,  plus  que  ne  vaudra,  dans  I'autre  edition, 
chaque  exemplaire  tout  fabriqu6 ;  et  cependant 
ce  sera  toujours  le  m^me  texte  qui  n*aura  pas 

f»1us  de  valeur  intrins^ue  dans  un  cas  que  dans 
'autre. 

'Resterait  un  dernier  mode  de  fixation;  il 
consisterait,  en  cas  de  disaccord  entre  le  debi- 
teur  de  la  redevance  et  Tauteur,  dans  un  rdgle* 
ment  par  experts,  variable  suivant  les  circon- 
stances.  IMais  qui  ne  voit  tous  les  frais,  tons 
les  delais,  tous  les  procds  auxquels  chaque  af- 
faire donnerait  lieu,  pour  n*6tre,  la  plupart  du 
temps,  que  tres  capricieusement  d6cid^  V — i2e- 
noiMrd^  vol.  i.,  pp.  464,  465. 

Lord  Howick,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
the  debates,  alluded  to  M.  Bossange's 
plan  as  worthy  of  consideration.  He  did 
not  appear  to  have  at  all  made  up  his 
mind,  however,  on  the  subject :  except 
that  *  no  doubt  some  alteration  is  necessa- 
ry ;  no  doubt,  under  the  existinsf  statutes^ 
too  much  advantage  is  given  to  the  authors 
of  ephemeral  productions,  over  those 
whose  works  require  deep  research  and 
deep  thought.'* 

Sir  John,  now  Lord  Campbell,  was  of 
the  same  opinion  with  Lord  Howick,  and 
Mr.  Buller,  and  almost  all  the  educated 
Whigs  who  spoke,  that  something  must  be 
done  ;  but,  as  might  not  unnaturally  occur 
with  an  attorney-general,  he  was  for 
leaving  the  law  as  it  stands,  only  giving 
the  Privy  Council  the  power  to  extend 


•  Mfrror  of  Parliament  for  Feb.  4, 1840. 
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the  author^s  privilege,  as  they  now  can  a 
patentee's,  on  special  cause  of  grievance 
and  hardship  shown.  Our  objections  to 
this  are  many.  For  one  thing,  we  are 
far  from  sure  that  the  Privy  Council,  not- 
withstanding the  splendid  elements  that 
body  includes,  could  supply  a  proper 
regularly-working  tribunal  ;  secondly, 
there  would  always  be  a  suspicion  that 
government  or  party  favour  had  inter- 
vened ;  and  thirdly,  not  to  go  any  farther, 
why  should  any  author  be  called  on  to 
present  himself  as,  in  his  own  opinion, 
entitled  to  a  special  measure  of  protec- 
tion! The  more  clear  his  deserts,  the 
more  would  be  his  reluctance  to  stand  in 
that  invidious  attitude  before  those  claim- 
ing to  be  his  peers.  In  fact,  we  strongly 
suspect  that  this,  like  another  scheme 
which  some  of  the  Radical  pamphleteers 
are  so  generous  as  to  propose,  that  of  a 
new  Academy^  with  settled  pensions  for 
different  classes  of  merit,  would  end  in  a 
nest  of  jobs.  These  seem  to  be  about  the 
worst  shapes  in  which  the  old  plan  of 
patronage  could  be  attempted  to  be  revived. 

It  is  something,  however,  to  have  such 
persons  as  these,  high  and  low,  on  our 
•ide,  in  allowing  that  there  is  a  clear  ne- 
cessity for  doing  something  which  shall 
hold  out  higher  inducements  to  the  un- 
dertaking of  really  high  and  noble  tasks 
in  science  and  in  literature.  If  nothing 
be  done,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  one  re- 
sult, not  likely  to  be  contemplated  with 
particular  satisfaction  by  the  democratical 
levelling  spirit  of  our  times,  must  ensue. 
Mr.  Macaulay  serenely  tells  us,  that  <  we 
cannot  look  for  literature  to  the  rich  and 
noble.  The  desire  of  distinction  may 
prompt  to  labour,  but  generally,  in  a 
country  with  institutions  like  ours,  this 
desire  among  men  born  to  wealth  and 
station  takes  a  political  direction.'  We 
have  always  had,  and  we  certainly  have 
now,  a  fair  proportion  of  our  supply  from 
the  most  fortunate  classes  of  society  ;  but 
Mr.  Macaulay  states  the  general  fact  ac- 
curately. Unless  something  he  done,  how- 
ever, we  shall  have  none  to  look  to  but 
the  ^rst-born  of  the  Egyptians.  Literary 
and  scientific  eminence  must  become  a 
prize  reserved  for  the  exclusive  ambition 
of  the  rich.  No  able  man,  who  has  not 
inherited  the  means  of  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence, will  devote  himself  to  any  work 
involving  the  necessity  of  much  costly 
preparation  of  any  sort,  and  then  much 
time  in  the  execution.  The  already  suffi- 
ciently developed  tendency  will  become, 
year  after  year,  mpre  marked  in  its  efiects. 


The  great  stream  will  be  lost  in  a  delta  of 
ditches ;  and  that  would  be  a  disgrace 
which  all  the  bleaching  agents  in  Man- 
chester could  never  wipe  out. 

We  have  declined  offering  any  scheme 
for  a  new  bill  as  to  the  extension  of  copy- 
right: but  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
nothing  can  be  done  that  would  really 
promote  the  interest  of  good  authors,  un- 
less it  should  also  directly  tend  to  keep 
up  the  character  of  our  publishing  trade. 
And  we  may  here  say  a  word  on  another 
novelty  most  injurious  to  this  honourable 
profession — the  publishers  who  still  do 
produce  books  of  their  own,  and  limit  not 
their  views  to  the  watch  of  expiring  copy- 
rights;  and  this  is  a  grievance  which 
exists  only  in  the  non-enforcement  of  the 
existing  law — we  mean  the  constant  in- 
troduction of  foreign  impressions  of  Eng- 
lish works  still  under  statutory  protection. 
The  same  evil  operates  elsewhere — the 
French  booksellers  are  robbed  in  this  way 
by  the  pirates  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
to  a  prodigious  extent ;  and,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  any 
contradiction  of  a  statement  which  lately 
ran  the  round  of  the  European  journals, 
to  the  effect  that  King  Leopold  had  in  his 
own  royal  person  ur^ed  on  the  thieves  of 
his  Brussels  press  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety of  extending  their  field  of  industry 
by  laying  the  holders  of  German  copy- 
rights also  under  systematic  contribution 
to  their  respectable  exchequer.  The  sea 
renders  our  protection  against  smuggling 
generally  more  easy  than  can  be  hoped 
for  in  the  case  of  countries  having  a  long 
conterminous  line  of  frontier ;  but  the 
Custom-house  allows  every  English  tra- 
veller from  the  Continent  to  bring  home 
with  him  one  copy,  for  his  personal  use, 
of  each  of  as  many  foreign-printed  Eng- 
lish books  as  he  chooses ;  and  this  opens 
the  door  for  illicit  importation  on  a  scale 
which  does  interfere  very  seriously  al- 
ready,  and  must  do  so  more  and  more 
every  year,  with  the  just  profit  of  the 
English  author  and  publisher.  Before  a 
new  book  by  an  author  of  any  considera- 
ble reputation  in  the  lighter  branches,  or 
of  really  high  and  established  name  in  any 
department,  has  been  on  the  London 
counter  for  a  week,  it  is  reprinted  at 
Brussels  and  Paris — ^badly  and  inaccu- 
rately, but  very  cheaply — and  in  a  month 
every  meretricious  little  lounging-place 
called  a  Library  in  our  coast-towns,  and 
by  and  by  all  over  the  interior,  can  be 
supplied  with  as  many  copies  of  the 
pirate's  volumes  as  there  is  any  demand 
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for  among  such  customem  as  theirs.  The 
London  publishers  find  it  impossible  to 
resist  effectually  this  continual  invasion 
of  their  rights ;  in  fact,  they  hare  of  late 
abandoned  all  thought  of  resistance  ;  and 
such  is  the  audacity  inspired  by  the  ex- 
perience of  impunity,  that  if  our  reader 
will  refer  to  the  catalogues  stitched  up 
with  the  number  of  ^  Bentley's  Miscellany' 
for  this  month,  he  will  see  very  modern 
English  books  openly  advertised  for  sale, 
with  the  invitin|^  blazon  of  ^French  Im- 
pression.^ 

But  even  this  is  a  mere  trifle  compared 
with  the  effects  of  custom-house  negli- 
gence about  pirate-books  imported  into 
the  British  dependencies  abroad.  It  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  every  English  publisher, 
that  no  matter  what  he  pays  for  his  copy- 
right— no  matter  how  carefully  he  has  his 
book  printed — no  matter  how  reasonable 
the  price  he  asls  for  it — he  has  no  chance 
of  drawing  any  profit  from  the  sale  of  his 
book  in  the  vast  market  of  our  colonial 
empire.  The  East  and  West  Indies  are 
wholly  supplied  by  the  pirates  of  the 
United  States.  A  new  English  book  is 
necessarily  dearer  than  a  new  French, 
Belgian,  or  American  one— even  laying 
payment  for  authorship  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— by  reason  of  the  higher  rate  of 
wages  enjoyed  by  English  paper-makers, 
printers  of  every  class,  and  binders — and 
also  of  the  greatly  heavier  duties  imposed 
here  on  every  article  which  enters  into 
the  material  fabric  of  the  book.  But, 
though  every  care  is  taken  about  levying 
these  heavy  taxes  on  the  publisher's  man- 
ufacture, no  care  at  all  has  been  taken 
about  securing  him  in  the  profits  which 
ought  to  be  the  recompense  of  his  enter- 
prise. Every  complaint  is  met  by  a 
solemn  shrug,  and  something  about  'prac- 
tical difficulty.*  We  venture  to  say,  that 
if  the  Government  would  name  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  half-a-dozen  expe- 
rienced booksellers  and  as  many  shrewd 
lawyers,  there  would  be  no  practical 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  details  of  a  re- 

fulation  that  would  effectually  stop  this 
isgraceful  mischief. 
We  shall  not  at  present  enter  upon  a 
very  interesting  question  closely  connect- 
ed with  all  the  main  topics  of  this  paper 
— the  possibility  of  a  general  agreement 
for  the  tTUernational  protection  of  copy- 
rights. This  large  and  important  theme 
must  be  reserved. 

We  now  invite  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  anonymous  letter  which  we  alluded  to  (p. 


1 10)  when  about  to  notice  Mr.  Macaulay's  speech 
of  Feb.  5,  1841.  We  felt  that  these  observa- 
tions ought  to  be  considered  apart  from  anything 
of  ours. 

*  To  the  Editor  of  the  Kendal  Mercury. 

*  12th  April,  1838. 

*  Sir,— Having  read  in  your  paper  of  the  7th 
instant  a  petition  against  Sergeant  Talfourd's 
Copyright  Bill  from  the  compositors,  pressmen, 
and  others  emploved  in  the  town  of  Kendal,  to 
be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
representative  of  that  place,  I  am  induced  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  same,  in  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  be  brief. 

'In  the  first  clause  the  petitioners  declare 
"  that  they  view  with  alarm  and  regret  the 
measure  to  repeal  the  existing  law,  and  to  sub- 
stimte  a  law  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  community,  the  literature  of  the  country, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  interests  of  the  pe- 
titioners." 

*  The  effect  of  the  extension  of  copyright  pro- 
posed in  Sergeant  Talfourd's  bill  would,  accord* 
mg  to  the  words- of  the  petitioners,  be  to  render 
works  having  that  privilege  "  a  mere  dead  let- 
ter, or  confine  them  to  the  hands  of  the  wealthy, 
and  could  not  be  productive  of  any  real  advan- 
tage to  the  authors." 

'  If  certainties  and  probabilities  be  looked  at 
with  more  discernment  than  is  shown  by  these 
petitioners,  it  will  be  found  that  a  book  for 
which  there  is  a  great  demand  would  be  sure  of 
being  supplied  to  the  public  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  out  a  good  book  for  which  there  might 
he  a  continued  demand,  though  not  a  large  one, 
would  he  much  more  sure  of  not  becoming  a 
**  dead  letter,"  if  the  proposed  law  were  enacted 
than  if  it  were  not.  It  is  well  known  among 
the  intelligent  that  the  non-existence  of  copy- 
right for  English  authors  in  America  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  republication  of  standard  works. 
The  speculation  being  left  open  to  unlimited 
competition^  publishers  do  not  risk  their  capital, 
fearms:  that  some  one  may  afford  to  undersell 
them  by  sending  forth  the  work  incorrectly  and 
meanly  execut^ ;  and  thus  they  who  wish  to 
be  possessed  of  standard  works  are  in  many  cases 
disappointed.  So  much  for  valuable  works  be- 
comm?,  through  the  proposed  bill,  a  '*dead 
letter.^ 

'  Further,  it  is  well  known  that  readers  in  the 
humbler  ranks  of  society  are  multiplying  most 
rapidly.  Is  it  then  to  be  supposed  that  the 
possessors  of  copyright  would  be  blind  to  this 
lact,  and,  when  a  work  was  in  course  of  becom- 
ing an  object  of  request  to  the  people  at  large, 
would  be  so  unmindful  of  their  own  interests  as 
not  to  supply  a  widely-increasing  demand  at  a 
reduced  price  ?  Besides,  as  long  as  the  privi- 
l^e  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  author's 
chddren  or  descendants,  who  can  doubt  that 
they  would  be  peculiarly  prompted  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  his  works,  not  merely  for  their 
own  pecuniary  advantage,  but  out  of  respect  or 
reverence  for  his  memonr,  and  to  fulfil  what 
could  not  but  be  presumed  to  be  his  wish  ? 

In  the  next  clause  it  is  asserted  that  the 
profits  enjoyed  by  hterary  men  of  the  present 
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day  are  of  the  most  ample  description ;  as,  un- 
der the  present  laws  regelating  literary  proper- 
ty, authors  of  ordinary  talent  hare  acquired  both 
fame  and  opulence."  The  petitioners,  if  they 
had  looked  with  care  no  further  than  their  own 
neighbourhood,  could  not  have  made  this  un- 
quauified  assertion.  The  late  Mr.  Coleridge  re- 
sided many  years  among  the  Lakes,  where  his 
son  now  resides.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed 
that  the  father  was  a  man  of  first-rate  genius 
and  attainments.  Fame,  indeed,  he  acquired, 
but  not  till  many  years  after  he  deserved  it; 
but  as  to  his  opulence,  if  the  income  tax  had 
continued  till  the  day  of  his  death,  the  collectors 
of  it  would  have  had  a  sorry  recompense  for  the 
trouble  of  calling  upon  him  for  his  return.  His 
son,  whose  powers  and  knowledge  are  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  know  him,  though  not  in- 
din^Hi,  perhaps,  to  dispute  that  gold  may  have 
abounded  in  the  sands  of  Pactolus,  will  nave  no 
hesitation  in  affinniog^  that,  if  he  were  to  judge 
from  his  own  experience  only,  the  waters  of 
Helicon  can  make  no  such  boast.  Has  even 
Mr.  Southey,  a  most  laborious  writer,  and  one  of 
high  distinction,  attained  ''opulence"  by  his 
works,  or  anything  like  it?    Yet  much  the 

greatest  part  of  these  works  would  become  pub- 
c  property  instantly  upon  the  death  of  the  au- 
thor, or  within  less  than  half-a-dozen  years. 
And  what,  till  very  lately,  have  been  the  gains 
of  another  author  who  was  bom,  educated,  and 
has  grown  old  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  peti- 
tioners ?  The  humblest  of  the  band  would  blush 
to  hear  them  enumerated.  I  forbear  to  speak 
of  other  highly-distinguished  authors  who  nave 
honoured,  or  do  honour,  this  beautiful  country 
by  choosing  it  for  their  residence.  Not  one  of  | 
them  but  is  too  hi^h-minded  to  repine ;  but  the 
sense  of  justice  is,  I  doubt  not,  sufficiently  strong 
in  them  all  to  make  them  resent  the  denial  to 
their  posterity  or  their  heirs  of  that  moderate 
compensation  which  a  rational  view  of  their 
interests  would  lead  them  to  aim  at,  and  which 
tbe  public  might  be  ready  to  bestow. 

'  but  the  next  clause  of  the  petition  implies 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  and  unjust  for 
authors  to  look  for  such  posthumous  remunera- 
tion, the  words  running  thus : — that  every 
book,  after  its  author  has  received  from  the 
public  an  equitable  remuneration,  becomes  the 
property  of  the  public,  who,  by  affording  such 
remuneration,  have  purchased  it."  An  equitable 
remuneration.  Here  is  the  Gordian  knot  of  the 
question,  which  the  petitioners  cut  without  cere- 
mony. A  more  than  adequate  remuneration 
comes  in  the  course  of  a  season  to  thousands  of 
works  intended  only  for  the  season.  But  can 
the  profit  of  one  season,  or  ten  seasons,  or  twen- 
ty-eight (the  utmost  term  now  allowed  by  law, 
unless  when  the  author  is  still  aliye),  be  justly 
deemed  a  sufficient  return  for  two  works  (I  still 
confine  myself  to  the  productions  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood) by  Mr.  Southey— his  **  Life  of  Nel- 
son" and  his  "Book  of  the  Church?"  They 
are  both  of  interest,  eminently  national;  the 
one  will  animate  our  youth  to  heroic  enterprise, 
strengthen  their  patriotism,  and.  tend  to  form 
and  dj:  their  principles,  as  long  as  the  Enfi^tish 
navy  shall  endure ;  and  the  other  maintain  an 
enlightened  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 


land, as  long  as  Providence  shall  allow  it  ta 
exist. 

<  Another  clause  asserts  ''  that  the  proposed 
law  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  destroy  all 
those  useful  and  hitherto-considered  necessary 
compilations  for  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
which  have  been  so  eminently  useful  in  excitii^ 
in  the  youthful  mind  a  taste  for  literature  and 
science."  Now,  so  far  from  there  being  jnst 
reason  for  apprehending  this  consequence,  the 
direct  contrary  would  ensue,  inasmuch  as,  by 
extending  the  term  of  copyright,  authors  would 
be  under  less  temptation  to  prevent  copious  ex- 
tracts being  made  from  their  works.  For  even 
supposing,  which  we  are  not  warranted  to  do, 
that  they  would  deem  it  injurious  to  their  inter- 
ests during  their  lifetime,  they  would  be  more 
willing  to  put  up  with  the  loss,  if  the  law  al- 
lowed it  to  be  possible,  at  least  for  their  child- 
ren or  grandchildren  to  derive  an  equivalent 
from  their  labours,  when  they  themselves  shall 
be  no  more. 

*  Still  confining  our  views  to  this  neighboOT^ 
hood,  what  is  the  fact  ?  There  is  lying  before 
me  a  book  entitled  "  Gleani^ts  in  Poeury,"  the 
preface  to  which  compilation  is  signed  Rich- 
ard Batt,"  and  dated  "Friends'  School  Lancas- 
ter." This  book  extends  with  its  notes  to  612 
pages,  of  which  25  are  from  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth.  Did  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever  com- 
plain of  these  extracts,  which  were  made  with- 
out application  for  his  consent  ?  Or  did  any 
other  writer,  from  whom  copious  extracts  are 
taken,  utter  such  a  complaint  ?  Again— there 
was  lately  published  by  Mr.  Housman,  of  Lune 
Bank,  near  Lancaster,  a  Collection  of  Sonnets, 
firora  different  authors,  filling  300  pages,  of 
which  pages  not  less  than  57  are  from  the 
same  author.  Did  Mr.  Wordsworth  complain 
of  this  liberty  being  taken  ?  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  editor  informed  Mr.  Wordsworth  that 
the  publisher  of  his  works  had  threatened  him 
with  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  an  injunction,  Mr.  Wordsworth's  immediate 
reply  was  that  he  found  no  fault  wbateyer,  and 
the  thing  was  dropped.  Now,  the  petitioners 
might  have  known  this,  for  the  fact  was  pub- 
lished in  your  paper  at  the  time  it  happened, 
probably  by  the  editor  or  some  of  his  friends; 
and  what  is  thus  true  of  one  individual,  it  may 
be  confidently  aflirmed,  would  have  been  equally 
so,  if  a  like  liberty  had  been  taken  with  the 
works  of  any  other  distinguished  author,  who 
resides,  or  has  resided  in  this  neighbourhood. 

To  conclude.  The  objections  ag[ainst  the 
proposed  bill  rest  upon  the  presumption  that  it 
would  tend  to  check  the  circulation  of  literature, 
and  by  so  doing  would  prove  injurious  to  the 
public.  Strong  reasons  have  been  given  above 
for  believing  mat  these  fears  are  groundlesB, 
and  that  such  an  extension  of  copyright  would 
cause  the  reprinting  of  many  good  works,  which 
otherwise,  to  give  back  the  petitioners  their 
own  words,  would  nearly  remam  a  "  dead  let- 
ter." But  what  we  want  in  these  times,  and 
are  likely  to  want  still  more,  is  not  the  circula- 
tion of  books,  but  of  good  books,  and  above  all, 
the  production  of  works,  the  authors  of  which 
look  beyond  the  passing  day,  and  are  desirous  of 
pleasing  and  instructing  future  generations. 
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Now  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  greatly  strengthen  such  desire. 
A  conscientious  author,  who  had  a  family  to 
maintain,  and  a  prospect  of  descendants,  would 
regard  the  additional  labour  bestowed  upon  any 
considerable  work  he  mi^ht  hare  in  hand,  in 
the  light  of  an  insurance  of  money  upon  his  own 
life  for  the  benefit  of  his  issue ;  and  he  would 
be  animated  in  his  efforts  accordingly,  and 
would  cheerfully  undergo  present  privations  for 
such  future  recompense.  Deny  it  to  him,  and 
you  unfeelin^y  leave  a  weight  upon  his  spirits, 
which  must  deaden  his  exertions ;  or  you  force 
him  to  turn  his  faculties  (unless  he  is  unjust  to 
those  whom  both  nature  and  law  reauire  that 
he  should  provide  for)  to  inferior  employments. 
And  lastly,  you  violate  a  fundamental  right,  by 


time  of  the  year,  without  the  labour  of  tillage, 
without  the  expense  of  seed  or  manure,  without 
the  payment  of  rent  or  taxes.  Every  acre  of 
those  seas  is  far  more  productive  of  wholesome, 
palatable,  and  nutritious  food  than  the  same 
quantity  of  the  richest  land ;  they  are  fields 
which,  perpetually  **  white  to  harvest,"  require 
only  the  labourer's  willing  hand  to  reap  that 
never-failing  crop  which  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence has  kindly  bestowed.  Had  it  not  been 
ascertained  by  actual  experiment,  it  would  have 
been  considered  as  fabulous  to  assioru  to  the  fe- 
male cod  from  three  to  four  millions  of  eggs.' 

So  said  we  (Q.  vol.  ix.,  p.  266)  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago; — but  our  statements 
have  seldom,  we  believe,  been  found  extra- 


leaving  tha;  species  of  property  which  has  the  ^        ^^  this  case  the  result  of  subse' 

highest  claun  to  protection,  with  the  least  share  j        .  '  *  •       *    •       -n-  r 

oTit;  for  as  to  the  analo^r.  which  has  been  ^^^^^  experiments  is  that  n^Tic  millions  of  ova 
elsewhere  much  dwelt  upon,  between  literary! are  comprised  occasionally  in  the  roe  of  one 
property  and  mechanical  inventions  and  chemi- ;  codfish. 


eal  discoveries,  it  is,  as  might  be  shown  in  a  few 
words,  altogether  fidlacious. 

*  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
*  A.  B. 


Nor  is  it  from  the  deeps  alone  that  this 
plentiful  harvest  may  be  secured. 

'  The  law  of  Nature,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  *  which 
obliffes  mackerel  and  many  others  to  visit  the 
shallower  water  of  the  shores  at  a  particular 
season,  appears  to  be  one  of  those  wise  and 
beautiful  provisions  of  the  Creator  by  which  not 
only  is  the  species  perpetuated  with  the  greatest 
certainty,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  parent  ani- 
mals are  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  man, 
who,  but  for  the  action  of  this  law,  would  be 
deprived  of  many  of  those  species  most  valuable 
1833.  "  to  him  as  food.    For  the  mackerel  dispersed 

.  Jl  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Fresh-  over  the  immense  surface  of  the  deep,  no  efTec- 
waier  Fish,  with  a  View  to  making  them  '       ^^^^  ^"^^^^     carriedon ;  but  approaching 


Abt.  VII. — 1,  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  British  Channel  Fisheries ; 
with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendix. 


a  Source  of  Profit  to  Landed  Proprietors. 
By  Gottlieb  Boccuis.  London.  8vo. 
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Butchers'  meat  has  risen  of  late  consider- 
ably in  price,  and  it  is  still  rising.  House- 


the  shore  as  they  do  firom  all  directions,  and 
roving  along  the  coast  collected  in  immense 
shoals,  millions  are  caught,  which  yet  form  but 
a  very  small  portion  compared  with  the  myriads 
that  escape.' 

The  harvest,  then,  is  every  where  ready. 


keepers  are  now  paying  9d.  or  iOd.  a  pound,  \  But  wh^re  are  the  labourers  to  gather  it 
where  last  year  they  paid  6d,  or  Id.  The ,  in  1  It  is  with  us  an  old  8\ibject  of  lamen- 
Scotch  and  Irish  steam-vessels  unremittingly ;  tation,  that  the  Celtic  tribes  still  retain 
pour  their  living  freight  upon  the  banks  of,  those  prejudices  against  fish  and  fishing 
the  Thames  in  addition  to  the  contributions!  ^-hich  almost  characterized  the  unciviliz- 
thatthe  railroads  are  constantly  dispatching  ©d  ancient  Grecian  ;  and  true  it  is  that 


to  the  London  shambles ;  yet  the  gigantic 
metropolis  has  stomach  for  them  aU;  and, 
like  Vathek's  ^Giaour,'  incessantly  mutters 
'  more — more  !'-*-In  truth,  were  it  not  for  the 
fupplies  that  steam  regularly  contributes  in 
aid  of  those  which  formerly  fed  the  great 
city,  its  flesh-markets,  now  that  it  is  grown 
greater  than  the  greatest,  would,  so  to  speak, 
not  be  furnished  at  all ;  and  a^  it  is,  the  poor 
people  do  not  think  of  meat  as  they  did  two 
or  three  years  ago.  This  is  a  bad  state  of 
things ;  and  in  looking  for  a  remedy  vie  na- 
turally turn  first  to  the  ocean  which  embraces 
our  islf  s ;  there,  indeed,  is 


they  cannot  be  easily  made  deep  sea- 
fishers :  but  the  diflficulty,  though  great, 
is  far  from  an  impossibility,  and  we  hope 
the  time  will  yet  arrive  when  the  Irish 
peasant  will  diligently  search  for  treasure 
where  he  will  be  sure  to  find  it. 

But  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  this  desi- 
rable change  of  character,  to  any  great 
extent  at  least,  till  there  is  such  a  steady 
demand  for  the  article  as  will  insure  a  con. 
stant  and  lucrative  employment  for  the 
poor,  and  a  satisfactory  return  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital. by  the  rich.  Now 
fish,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 


'A  harvest  ripe  for  the  gathering  at  every  |  more  common  kinds,  ^uch  as  sprats,  her- 
VOL.  Lxrx.  16 
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rings,  and  mackerel,  is  looked  upon  by 
all  classes  at  present  as  a  luxury,  and  not 
a3  n  nei'.'ssary  of  life,  as  it  once  was.  In 
sou  ect  our  iulana  counties  the  peasantry 
know  not  the  taste  of  fresh  sea-fish,  their 
ideas  upon  the  subject  being  for  the  most 
part  limited  to  the  flavour  of  red  herring, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  among  them  more 
frequently  used  as  a  sovereign  remedy  to 
restore  the  healthy  function  of  digestion 
to  their  horned  cattle,  than  as  a  solace  for 
their  own  palates;  or,  as  they  say— /or  a 
cow  that  has  lost  her  quid.  To  bring  this 
back  they  administer  a  portion  of  red  her- 
ring, and  mostly  find  that  the  power  of 
chewing  the  cud  is  restored  to  the  animal. 
But  if  the  taste  of  fresh  fish  is  unknown 
to  the  poor  in  some  central  localities,  they 
too  commonly  despise  it  on  the  sea-coast. 
A  duke  does  not  scorn  a  dish  of  crimped 
skate,  yet  we  have  seen  those  fish  thrown 
from  the  seine  and  left  to  decay  on  the 
shore  in  the  west  of  England  as  worthless, 
when  some  of  the  neighbouring  poor  want- 
ed a  dinner.* 


days  and  consisting  principally  of  fish, 
whilst  those  for  flesh-days  are  no  more 
than  fifty-eight.  In  the  Rolls  of  Provi- 
sions expended  by  Sir  John  Nevile  of 
Chete,  Knight,  on  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Roger  Rockley  with  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  Nevile  'the  14th  of  January,  m 
the  17th  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  our  Sove- 
raigne  Lord  King  Henry  VIII,'  we  find 
the  following  bill  of  fare : — 

*  For  Frydays  and  Saturdays. 

*  First,  leich  brayoe.*  Item,  frometye  pot- 
tage. Item,  whole  ling,  item,  great  goils 
[jowls]  of  salt  sammon.  Item,  great  salt  eels. 
Item,  i^eat  salt  sturgfeon  goils.  Item,  fresh 
ling.  Item,  firesb  turbut.  Item,  great  pike. 
Item,  great  goils  of  fresh  sammon.  Item,  great 
rnds.   Item,  baken  turbuts.   Item,  tarts. 

*  Second  Course, — Martens  to  pottage.  Item, 
a  great  fresh  sturgeon  goil.  Item,  fresh  eel 
roasted.  Item,  great  hrett.  Item,  sammon 
chines  broil'd.  Item,  roasted  eels.  Item,  roast- 
ed lampreys.  Item,  roasted  lamprons.  Item, 
great  burbiutts.  Item,  sammon  baken.  Item, 
fresh  eel  baken.  Item,  fresh  lampreys  bakeo. 
Item,  clear  j illy.   Item,  gingerbread.' 

Again,  at  the  Lammas  assizes,  in  the 
20th  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  same 
Sir  John  Nevile  provided  thus  for 

*  Friday  and  Saturday. 

*  3  couple  of  great  ling.  40  couple  of  heber- 
dine  [Aberdeen  ling.]  Salt  sammon  (20*. 
worth.)  Fresh  sammon  and  great  (8/.  6*.  Sd.) 
6  great  pike.  80  pickerings.  300  great  breams. 
40  tenckes.  80  touting  eels  and  brevet  eels, 
and  15  ruds.  A  firkin  of  sturgeon.  In  fresh 
seals,  i2s.  A^d.  8  seame  of  firesh  fish.  2  bretts — 

the  only  flesh  among  these  items  beinp; 
that  of  the  seal,  which,  from  its  amphibi- 
ous nature,  was  one  of  those  mammifer- 
ous  animals  which  the  church  allowed  to 
be  eaten  on  fast-days. 

All  this,  be  it  remembered,  was  at  a  pe- 
riod when  our  gentry  lived  almost  entire- 
ly in  the  open  air  as  long  as  daylight  last- 
ed, and  sometimes  longer,  liking  better 
'to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse 
squeak.'  The  fish  fare  did  not  prove  in- 
sufficient for  people  who  led  that  healthy 
life  ;  but  how  beneficial  would  it  be  with 
our  lazier  habits!  Sumptuary  laws  are 
now  out  of  the  question ;  but  if  we  jwere 
all  obliged  to  keep  the  old  fasts,  none  but 
invalids — and  not  many  of  them— would 
be  the  worse  for  the  regimen.  Let  any 
one  who  is  not  in  a  course  of  strong  out- 
door exercise,  and  is  beginning  to  be  hip- 
ped, as  the  phrase  goes,  confine  himself  to 
fish  two  days  in  the  week,  and  he  will  soon 
find  that  he  has  a  much  clearer  head,  and 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  ft  jelly  comi/osed  of 
cream,  iRingUsB,  and  other  gentU  injfrcdicntw. 
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Time  was  when  fish  formed  a  great  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  when  religious  observances  lent  their 
aid  to  enforce  a  system  which  operated 
beneficially  both  on  body  and  mind.  Ab- 
stinence from  flesh  on  certain  days  and  at 
certain  seasons  was  rigidly  prescribed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  ritual ;  and  it  seems 
10  have  been  considered  almost  an  article 
of  faith,  the  breach  of  which  was  unpar- 
donable. When  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  dy- 
ing at  Leicester  Abbey,  *  after  he  had  eat- 
en of  a  cullace  made  of  chicken  a  spoon- 
full  or  two,  at  the  laste  quoth  he,  "  Where- 
of was  this  cullace  made  "  Forsothe, 
sir,  of  a  chicken."  "  Why,"  quoth  he, 
**  it  is  fasting  day  !"  (being  St.  Andrew's 
Even).  "  What  though  it  be  V  quoth  his 
confessor,  "ye  be  excused  by  reason  of 
your  sickness."  "  Yea,"  quoth  he,  "  what 
though  ?  I  will  eate  no  more."  Then  was 
he  in  confession  the  space  of  an  hour,  'f 

In  The  Forme  of  Cury  compiled  about 
1390  by  the  chief  master  cooks  of  our  sec- 
ond Richard,  whose  merit  as  the  'best 
and  ryallest  vyand'  of  all  Christian  kings 
is  duly  set  forth,  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty-five  receipts  for  dressing  fish — to 
•ay  nothing  of  Furmente  with  Porpeys  and 
Porpeys  in  brothe^  &c.,  for  the  porpoise  is 
a  mammal,  and  no  true  fish.  Again,  the 
Servicium  de  Piscibus  (1381)  gives  thirty- 
three  formula  for  dishes  applicable  to  fish- 

♦  See  Q.  R.  vol.  IviU.,  p.  369. 
t  Cavondi«h'i  Life  of  Wolsey. 
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a  mach  lighter  heart.  There  is  no  arti- 
cle of  food  that  requires  less  extensive 
prepar^ition.  The  pot,  the  gridiron,  the 
frying-pan,  and  the  oven,  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  sapid  esculents,  as  well 
as  the  best  mounted  batierie  de  cuisine  y 
though  upon  no  viands  can  the  latter  be 
more  efiectually  directed.  The  Cuisinier 
des  Cuisinier s  has  nearly  a  hundred  ex- 
cellent receipts  for  fish.  How  seldom  are 
fish-soups^  or  cold  iish  seen  on  our  tables ! 
yet  the  former  are  excellent ;  and  what  is 
better  than  slices  of  a  fine  salmon  fried, 
as  Jewesses  only  now  fry  them,  served 
cold?  In  the  'Expenditure  of  the  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Royal  Household  for  1840,' 
given  in  the  Times  of  last  October,  we 
have  the  following  items : — 

•Butcher's meat  -    -    -    -  £10,000 

Poultry    4,260 

Fish   2,188 

Bread   2,350.* 

The  item  of  fish  being  the  smallest,  and 
that  of  butcher's  meat  amounting  to  more 
than  the  other  three  together  5  and  in  most 
cases,  private  households  would  show  a 
similar  proportion. 

Supposing,  however,  that  we  were  all 
to  take  to  a  larger  consumption  of  fish, 
would,  it  may  be  asked,  the  present  sup- 
ply be  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  metropo- 
lis 1 

*  There  is  a  general  complaint  prevalent  in 
London  and  its  environs,  thai  fish  is  not  so  plen- 
tiful, and  consequently  not  so  cheap,  as  it  was 
wont  to  be  some  two  or  three  years  since,  al- 
though no  reason  can  be  assif^ned  for  the  cause 
of  this  falling  off;  nevertheless,  the  circum- 
stance will  admit  of  an  explanation.  There  are 
many  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  up 
large  stocks  of  fish  at  Billingsgate  daily,  and  of 
exporting  them  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  they  meet  with  a  ready  and  advanta- 
geous sale.  This  expedient  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  means  of  railway  conveyance,  and  vans  may 
be  seen  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Grate,  wait- 
ing to  take  in  the  supplies  of  fiish,  which  are 
prompdy  despatched  by  the  various  trains  to 
the  more  central  towns  and  districts  of  England. 
This  circumstance  tends  most  materially  to  af> 
feet  the  poor  industrious  market-women  who 
are  in  the  habit  oi  hawking  their  wares  about 
the  different  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  its  sub- 
urbs for  sale.  — Ttm««,  15th  October,  1841. 


*  A  tartle  is  not  a  fish ;  it  is  a  reptile ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  dare  say  nothinj^  more  of  it  here  than  that 
Professor  Owen  has  lately  discovered  a  multitade 
of  fo«sil  Fpecies  at  Sheppev,  and  not  a  single  anthro- 
polite  among  tt\o  lot!  Turtle  without  aldermen 
t^cmB  a  strange  dispensation ;  but  so  sajs  the  Pro- 
fcPAor. 


We  are  sorry  for  the  poor  hawkers  of 
London,  but  still  it  is  to  the  railroads  we 
must  look  in  great  measure  for  car- 
rying a  taste  for  fish  into  the  central  coun- 
ties, and  thus  assisting  to  create  that 
steady  demand  which  will,  in  our  opinion, 
produce  a  constant  and  adequate  supply, 
and  restore  fish  to  the  regular  place  on  ' 
English  tables  which  it  once  occupied. 
Neither  ought  we  to  forget  that  railways 
may  bring  fish  up  as  well  as  carry  fish 
down.  And,  in  truth,  we  believe  there 
would  be  no  great  want  of  fish  on  the 
Londoner's  board,  if  the  supply  to  the  me- 
tropolis were  but  fairly  used. 

The  Select  Committee  of  1833  say  they 

'  have  examined  the  clerk  of  the  fish-market  at 
Billingsgate,  and  some  salesmen  and  fishmong- 
ers who  frequent  it,  in  reference  to  the  present 
state  of  the  supply  of  fish  to  that  market,  and 
the  regulations  under  which  the  market  is  con- 
ducted; with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any 
improper  monopoly  or  regulations  exist  affectiilg 
the  supply  of  the  market,  or  tending  either  to 
increase  the  price  of  fish  to  the  consumer,  or  to 
lessen  the  fair  profits  of  the  fishermen ;  but  your 
Committee  do  not  feel  that  they  have  fuUy  in* 
vestigated  the  subject^  although  from  the  evi- 
dence which  has  incidentally  come  before  them 
it  has  not  appeared  that  an^  such  monopoly  or 
injurious  regulations  exist^  either  in  the  mode  of 
supplying  the  market  or  in  the  sale  of  fish. 

*  It  appears,  however,  to  your  Committee  to  be 
desirable  that  a  more  efficient  remedy  should 
be  provided  to  enable  the  derk  of  the  market  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  fish  in  an  improper  state ; 
there  being  now  no  other  remedy  than  the  for- 
feiture of  the  fish,  and  the  expensive  and  dilatory 
proceeding  by  indictment  Vour  Committee 
therefore  recommend  that  a  clause  should  be 
inserted  in  any  Bill  whibh  may  be  introduced 
upon  this  subject,  inflicting  a  pecimiary  penalty 
for  this  offence,  recoverable  by  suounary  pro 
ceeding  before  a  magistrate.' 

The  wording  of  the  first  of  these  para- 
graphs is  cautious  enough.  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  the  bulk  of  the  fish  sent  to 
this  great  town  is  so  consigned  that  it 
gets  into  comparatively  few  hands,  or  that 
the  dealers  place  their  own  value  upon  the 
article,  regulating  the  supply  of  cod,  &;c., 
from  the  well-boats  and  store-boats  lying 
near  Gravesend,  and  feeding  the  market 
with  the  stock  there  accumulated  to  the 
profitable  point,  taking^  care  that  there 
shall  never  be  such  a  glut  as  to  lowes  the 
price  desirable  for  the  dealer.  Nor  is 
this  tho  worst  of  it.  Quantities  of  sal- 
mon are  held  back  till  the  ice  has  no  more 
power  over  the  decomposing  animal  sub- 
stance, and  the  fish  are  spoiled.  Then 
step  in  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  sale  ; 
and  scores  of  putrid  salmon  are  thrown 
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into  the  Thames,  where  they  may  be  seen 
and  smelt  floating  about  for  hours.  There 
is  no  want  of  display  of  civic  indignation 
when  unwholesome  meat  or  fish— the  lat- 
ter often  no  worse  than  a  Parisian  eats 
with  a  relish— is  offered  for  sale ;  though 
such  an  exposure  might,  we  incline  to  be- 
lieve, be  safely  left  to  the  senses  of  the 
purchasers ;  but  not  a  word  is  uttered 


since  the  peace  of  1815,  and  more  rapid, 
ly  during  the  ten  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  investigation ;  that  the  capital 
employed  did  not  yield  a  profitable  re- 
turn;  that  the  number  of  vessels  and 
boats,  as  well  as  of  men  and  boy  s,  was  much 
diminished ;  and  that  the  fishermen's 
families,  who  formerly  paid  rates  and 
taxes,  were  then,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
condemnatory  of  this  enormous  and  wick-  j  g^ee,  dependent  upon  the  poor-rates, 
ed  destruction  of  excellent  food.  Wohave!  Among  the  causes  which,  iu  the  opinion 
had  again  and  again  special  committees  |  of  the  Committee,  had  tended  materially 
on  British  fisheries,  and  we  hope  that  some  \  to  produce  this  depression,  were  : — 
active  Member  will  take  up  the  more  lim-  1.  The  interference  of  French  fisher- 
ited  inquiry  relative  to  the  consumption '  men. 

of  what  is  actually  supplied.    A  search-     2.  The  quantity  of  foreign-caught  fish 
ing  investigation  as  to  the  state  of  fish-  sold  in  London.  And 
markets,  with  their  apparatus  of  middle-  ]    3.  The  decrease  and  scarcity  of  fish 
men  or  fish-salesmen,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  prac- '  in  the  Channel. 

tices  of  fishmongers,  would  disclose  curi-  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the 
ous  facts.  Some  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  Committee  rely  upon  evidence  that  for  a 
are  shown  up  in  the  article  above  referred  ,  long  time  past,  and  up  to  the  period  of 
to* — those  unpunishable  tricks  by  which  their  labours,  large  fleets  of  fishermen 
the  public  are  robbed  and  starved  in  the  from  Calais,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  &^c.,  had 
midst  of  plenty— whilst  a  hungry  boy  is  •  been  accustomed  to  work  off  the  Kent 
sent  to  take  his  trial  for  stealing  a  loaf,  and  Sussex  coasts,  often  within  half  a 
Let  any  Member  of  Parliament  move  for  league  of  the  shore,  and  occasionally 
an  accurate  return  of  the  quantity  of  fish  '  much  nearer ;  and  in  the  bays  and  shal- 
thrown  into  th'e  Thames  at  Billingsgate,  low  waters,  in  which  it  is  particularly 
and  below  that  market^  during  the  last  five  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
years— if  he  can  get  it— by  way  of  a  be- 1  brood  of  fish  that  such  as  frequent  those 
ginning.  |  waters,  during  the  breeding  season,  should 

Why  should  there  be  any  restriction  at !  not  be  disturbed,  nor  their  young  destroy- 
all  1  What  would  be  thought  of  a  set  of ,  ed.  It  appeared  that  the  French  fishing- 
laws  passed  to  regulate  graziers  and  mar- :  vessels  had  greatly  increased  since  the 
ket  gardeners  in  the  sale  of  their  produce, !  peace  ;  there  being,  at  the  date  of  the 
or  to  control  wholesale  grocers  or  cheese- '  neport,  three  hundred  sailing  out  of  Bou- 
mongers  in  the  disposition  of  their  goods  ?  logne  alone;  and  that  they  were  more 
Look  at  the  last  census.  Hear  the  cry  of,  numerous,  and  of  a  much  larger  tonnage, 
the  multitude  for  food.  These  are  not '  than  those  employed  by  our  countrymen 
times  to  abuse  God's  gifts.  If  there  must  upon  that  coast,  being  generally  manned 
be  laws  to  fetter  the  diffusion  of  what  with  double  or  triple  the  number  of  men, 
might  again  be  considered  a  general  ne- '  and  furnished  with  nets  and  fishing-gear 
cessary  of  life,  let  them  not  be  such  as  |  of  a  description  superior  to  those  of  our 
those  under  which  our  municipal  authori-  people.  In  consequence  of  this  superi- 
ties  raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  sale  j  ority  on  the  part  of  the  French,  it  was 
of  bad  fish,  whilst  the  monopoly  that '  averred  that  the  English  fishermen,  com- 
keeps  it  up  till  it  is  bad  is  tolerated.  |  ing  in  constant  competition  with  their 
The  Committee  of  1833  owed  its  ap- '  rivals,  had  sustained  so  great  injury,  and 
pointment  to  petitions  from  various  pla-  [  such  frequent  loss  and  damage  of  their 
ces  complaining  of  distress  in  our  Chan-  nets,  &c.,  especially  in  the  herring  and 
nel  Fisheries;  and  the  Committee,  after  j  mackerel  seasons,  that  they  had  not  only 
an  inquiry  which  took  in  the  coast  from  |  been  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  they 
Yarmouth  to  the  Land's  End,  report-  used  to  do  by  their  trade,  but  had,  in 
ed  that  they  found  this  large  portion  of !  some  instances,  been  wholly  ruined,  or 
our  fisheries,  and  the  various  interests '  had  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  occu- 
with  which  they  were  connected,  to  be  pation  ;  whilst  the  l^ench  fishermen,  con- 


generally  in  a  declining  state  ;  that  they 
appeared  to  have  been  gradually  sinking 


♦  Q.  R,  voJ.  iXn  pp.  277  ei  seq. 


tinning  upon  our  coast,  and  sometimes 
not  returning  into  their  own  ports  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  seasons  last 
above  mentioned,  made  a  constant  prac- 
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tice  of  selling  their  cargoes  of  fish  at  sea, 
and  of  shipping  them  into  carrier-hoats 
eoming  from  the  Thames  and  other  parts, 
and  into  others  which  met  them  in  the 
bay  of  Dover  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast, 
for  the  supply  of  tne  London  market. 
But  this  was  not  all — for  it  was  proved  to 
the  Committee,  that  in  other  seasons,  du- 
ring which  the  French  were  fishing  with  | 
books  and  lines  for  turbots  and  other  sea-  \ 
fish  in  the  Channel,  they  were  accustom- . 
ed  to  come  in  great  numbers  every  morn- ! 
ing,  from  Boulogne  and  other  places,  i 
into  the  English  bays,  before  they  began  | 
fishing,  and  there  drag  with  nets  for  bait  | 
in  the  shallow  waters  close  upon  the 
shore,  taking  and  destroying  an  immense 
qnantity  of  the  young  and  unsizeable  fish  ' 
— and  this  at  periods  of  the  year  when 
the  French  are  not  permitted  to  fish  in  the 
bays  upon  their  own  coast,  and  when 
oar    fishermen   leave   their    breeding- , 
grounds  undisturbed  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Committee  observe,  that  this  last- 
mentioned  practice  caused  great  injury, 
as  tending  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fish 
upon  our  coasts ;  and  that  while  these 
proceedings  were  taking  place  upon  our 
side  of  the  Channel,  the  fishermen  of 
England  were  not  allowed  to  fish  within 
three  leagues  of  the  French  coast ;  but,  on 
approaching  that  limit,  were  warned  oflT. 
Nor  do  the  Committee  forget  the  atten- 
tion paid  by  the  French  government  to 
the  encouragement  and  extension  of  their 
Channel  fisheries  as  a  nursery  for  seamen  ; 
in  which  view  they  require  for  each  fish- 
ing-vessel eighteen  or  twenty  men  ;  boun- 
ties being  also  granted  in  aid  of  all  their 
fisheries. 

The  Committee  suggest  that  foreign- 
ers should  be  prevented  from  fishing 
within  one  league,  or  such  other  distance 
of  the  English  coast  as  by  law  or  usage 
is  considered  to  belong  exclusively  to 
this  country ;  and  required  to  observe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  imposed  upon 
our  own  fishermen,  for  the  better  preser- 
vation of  the  brood  of  fish  in  ouj  shallow 
waters also,  that  all  officers  of  the  re- 
venue and  vessels  cruising  upon  the  coast 
should  be  instructed  to  prevent  foreign 
fishermen  from  fishing  within  such  pre- 
scribed distance,  and  to  protect  the  Eng- 
lish from  aggression  at  sea. 

With  regard  to  the  second  grievance, 
the  Committee  strongly  condemn  the 
importation  of  foreign-caught  fish,  as  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  English  fisher- 
men, not  only  by  preventing  such  of  them 
as  live  at  a  distance  from  London  from 


sending  their  fish  as  they*  used  to  do  to 
the  London  market,  but  also  by  inducing 
the  French  fishermen  to  remain  upon  the 
English  coast,  and  thereby  creating  a 
destructive  competition  as  applicable  to 
the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The 
Committee  express  their  surprise  at  find- 
ing that,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions 
of  so  many  statutes,  a  very  large  illegal 
importation  of  foreign-caught  fish  did  in 
fact  take  place.  It  had  been  proved  that 
about  one-tldrd  of  the  fish  supplied  to  the 
London  market  was  procured  from  for- 
eigners :  but  this  estimate  included  tur- 
bots, eels,  and  lobsters,  which  might  be 


legally  imported. 
.  The  sc 


scarcity  of  fish  in  the  Channel  is 
the  third  complaint ;  and  the  Committee 
declare  it  to  have  been  satisfactorily  prov- 
ed that  this  scarcity  has  been  occasion- 
ed by  the  great  destruction  of  the  spawn 
and  brood  of  fish  consequent  upon  the 
non-observance  of  the  laws  which  at  pre- 
sent exist  for  their  preservation,  and  by 
which  the  fishing  with  ground  or  drag 
nets  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  shore 
during  particular  seasons,  or  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  with  drift  or  floating  nets 
having  the  mesh  of  the  net  under  certain 
dimensions,  has  been  declared  unlawful. 
The  Committee  state  their  opinion  that 
these  statutes  should  be  revised  ;  and  ihat 
a  bill  repealing  such  of  the  provisions  as 
do  not  relate  exclusively  to  the  coasts  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  enacting  others 
in  lieu  of  them,  with  better  remedies  for 
their  observance,  should  be  introduced  in 
the  then  next  session  of  parliament. 

A  fourth  alleged  mischief  was  the  stow- 
boat  fishery,  or  catching  of  sprats  for  ma- 
nure, prevailing  principally  upon  the 
Kentish,  Norfolk,  and  Essex  coasts.  The 
nets  are  described  as  so  small  as  '  not  to 
let  a  pen  pass  through,'  enclosing 

'not  only  sprats,  but  the  spawn  and  young  brood 
of  all  other  kinds  of  fish ;  and  as  these  nets  are 
frequently  drawn  alons^  the  ground  and  in 
shallow  waters  during  the  breeding  season,  and 
in  the  winter  months  before  the  young  fish  are 
'  gone  into  deeper  waters,  an  immense  destruction 
;  of  the  brood  of  fish  is  the  inevitable  consequence ; 
'  whilst,  from  the  almost  unlimited  demand  for 
this  species  of  manure  for  land,  and  there  being 
a  ready  sale  for  ail  that  can  be  procured,  this 
branch  of  fishing  has  greatly  increased,  and  there 
are  at  present  from  400  to  500  boats  engaged  in 
stow-boating  on  the  Kentish  coast  only,  which 
!  remain  upon  the  fishing-grounds  frequently  for 
'  a  week  together,  not  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
sprats,  or  any  other  fish,  to  be  sold  as  food  in  the 
market,  but  until  they  have  obtained  full  cargoes 
of  dead  fish  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  the 
land.' 
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The  Committee  say  they  were 

'  mclined  to  question  whether  this  fishery ' 
(which  is  not  of  long  8tandiog| '  ought  not  to  he 
entirely  prevented ;  out  upon  tne  hest  considera- 
tion which  they  have  beea  able  to  give  to  the 
subject,  thejr  recommend  that  at  least  it  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  carried  on  with  ground  or 
drag  nets  between  the  Ist  of  Apnl  ana  the  last 
of  November,  nor  with  drift  or  floating  nets  in 
the  bays  during  the  breeding  season,  namely, 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  last  of  Au^st,  withm 
a  league  of  the  low-water  mark,  or  in  less  than 
ten  fathoms  water ;  nor  at  any  other  time  with 
nets  of  so  small  a  mesh  as  is  now  generally 
used.' — Report,  p.  11. 

The  Committee  seem,  however,  to  have 
had  little  doubt  as  to ^ what  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  alleged  depression : — 

'  It  has  been  proved  by  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  from  all  j^arts  of  the  coast, 
that  a  very  great  and  increasing  scarcity  of  all 
fish  which  breed  in  the  Cliannel  (not  including 
mackerel  or  herrings,  which  are  fish  of  passage), 
compared  with  what  was  the  ordinary  supply 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago,  has  long  pre- 


pofft  of  our  fishermen  in  the  inactive  sea- 
son, upon  an  agreement  that  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  nets  was  to  be  brought  to 
them  at  a  stipulated  price,  the  said  fish- 
ermen have  sold  a^  considerable  portion 
of  the  fish  so  taken  to  boats. sent  out  from 
the  French  coast.  It  may  have  heen  true 
in  1833  that  a  less  quantity  of  fish  was 
captured  by  the  English  fishermen  ;  hut 
this  may  have  been  owing  simply  to  the 
better  furniture  of  the  French  boats,  and 
the  skill,  perseverance,  and  frugality  of 
Frenchmen. 

Of  late  there  have  been  symptoms  of  a 
smarter  appearance  about  the  fishing- 
boats  of  our  southern  counties.  There 
one  may  now  see  sometimes  a  fleet  of  trimi 
lug-rigged  boats  making  for  the  white^^liff- 
ed  picturesque  coast — not  square,  heavy, 
lumbering  tubs,  like  the  generality  of  lug- 
gers, hut  beautifully  rakin?  at  the  stern, 
well  found  and  shapely,  sailing  like  witch- 
es. If  you  see  one  with  a  brilliant  bit  of 
bunting  fluttering  merrily,  there  is  mean- 

vailed;  and  that,  opeiaUng  prijudiciaUy  to^the  ^j^^.,***" 
fishemJen  at  the  same  timitL  a  continled  fall  \  exclaims  an  ancient  Triton  lounging  on 
of  prices  has  taken  place  in  the  mar*e^«,  it  js ^he  shore  with  a  glass  as  weather-beaten 


perhaps  the  princiiwd  cause  of  their  distress.'— las  himself ;  *  his  wife  will  give  him  a  cab- 
P.8.  "  -   


bage  for  supper  to  night' — meaning  there- 
by not  the  mere  vegetable,  hut  an  abun- 
dance of  savoury  flesh-meat  accompani- 
ments besides.    But  mystery  is  observed 


Not  a  few  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the 
premises  upon  which  the  Committee  came 
to  the  conclusion  *that  there  was  a  very 

great  and  increasing  scarcity  of  all  fish  after  the  windlasses  have  hauled  them  up 
which  breed  in  the  Channel,'  and  surmis-  high  and  dry.  No  one  will  show  his  car- 
ed that  this  Report  was  founded  upon  | go  till  the  ^chaps'  arrive.  Down  at 
rather  one- sided  evidence,  produced  to  .length  they  come,  and  the  glittering  spoil 


induce  the  government  to  interfere  in  be 
half  of  interested  parties  upon  narrow 
grounds.  These  sceptics  did  not  under- 
stand the  logic  that  makes  a  fall  of  pri- 
ces consequent  upon  a  scarcity  of  supply. 
Some  years  have  elapsed  since  this  in- 
quiry, and  there  has  been  no  renewed 
complaint  of  a  deficiency  till  lately, — 
notwithstanding  the  steam-pace  increase 
of  our  population.  The  government  seems 
to  have  inclined  to  the  doubting  party ; 
for  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  above  no- 
ticed have  been  carried  into  eflfect  by 
parliament,  excepting  that  relating  to  the 
aggressions  of  foreign  fishermen,  which 


is  displayed.  What  groups  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  boats,  horses,  dogrs, 
and  fish — what  studies  for  Stanfield !  De- 
pend on  it,  if  we  can  but  get  the  steady 
demand,  we  shall  soon  match  our  rivals. 

The  way  in  which  cargoes  of  shell  fish 
are  dealt  with  does  not  argue  any  great 
apprehension  of  a  deficiency  of  supply. 
Not  long  ago,  after  a  boat-voyage  in  the 
south-west  where  well-wooded  banks  dip 
their  boughs  into  a  broad,  brimful,  wind- 
ing river  that  opens  out  from  point  to 
point  into  the  semblance  of  a  chain  of 
lakes  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  we  landed 
at  a  village  celebrated  for  its  'carbs' — 
spacious,  perforated  trunks  in  which  crabs. 


was  very  properly  made  the  subject  of  a  j  lobsters,  and  sea-crawfish  are  kept  alive 


convention  between  her  Majesty  and  the 
King  of  the  French.  Nevertheless  our 
tables  have  since  had  a  more  abundant 
supply;  and  the  lamentations  of  the  fish- 
ermen have  ceased.  Nor  is  it  unknown,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  boat-owners  have 
complained  that,  after  having  embarked 
their  capital  and  contributed  to  the  sup- 


for  the  market.  A  large  smack  was  lyin^ 
at  this  village  ;  and,  as  the  tide  receded, 
the  men  began  to  discharge  her  freight. 
We  went  on  board  the  craft.  Her  hold 
was  divided  transversely  :  in  one  compart- 
ment were  hundreds  of  lobsters  and  sea- 
crawfish  ;  and  there  were  as  many  crabs 
*  next  door.  The  tide  had  left  the  wretches 
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b^aped  apon  each  other,  and  amoDg  them 
n  scramble  was  eoing  on,  literally  for  life. 
The  view  of  the  Btrugglin^  mass  was 
more  than  painful ;  the  convulsive  motion 
of  the  long  antenns  of  the  sea-crawfish 
as  they  bristled  up  among  the  crowd,  and 
fbejerkingr  of  the  lobsters'  tails  in  a 
vain  endeavour  to  swim  away  from  their 
misery  without  water.  There  was  a 
basket  with  a  whip  on  a  boom,  and  into 
these  crowded  black-holes  descended  boot- 
ed fishermen.  Presently  one  of  these 
famihars  sang  out  *  Dead  crabs !' — and  up 
came  the  basket.  An  experienced  glance 
was  thrown  over  it  by  some  on  deck,  and 
the  best  were  picked  out  and  carried  to 
the  boiler — thence  to  be  hawked  about 
the  country  as  '  fresh  crabs  f  but  numbers 
were  thrown  away  as  past  all  culinary 
help.  After  a  while  there  was  a  cry  from 
below  of  *  Live  crabs !'  (males,)  and  up 
eame  the  basket  with  its  living  load,  and 
down  it  was  lowered  over  the  side,  revers- 
ed, and  the  contents  pitched  en  masse 
into  the  carb.  Here  at  first  was  mor^ 
misery ;  but  at  last  the  wrestling  animals 
became  disentangled,  and  there  was  al- 
most an  air  of  composure  about  the  strong- 
er martyrs  as  they  crawled  ofif  to  a  quiet 
nook,  there  to  breathe  freely  after  the 
torture.  The  females  were  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

The  more  mercurial  lobsters  occasion- 
ally rushed  upon  their  fate ;  when  a  basket 
of  them  was  hoisted  up,  a  particularly 
vivacious  one  would  every  now  and  then 
spring  out  with  a  sort  of  demivolte  and, 
falling  on  the  deck,  split  his  cuirass  just 
about  the  point  where  the  heart  is  situat- 
ed; no  sooner  was  he  down  and  lying 
all  abroad,  than  off  he  was  hurried  to  the 
pot.   It  was  at  first  a  puzzle  to  think  how 
it  happened  that  they  had  not  torn  each 
other  to  pieces  in  the  melie ;  for  they 
were  neither  pegged  nor  tied  :  it  turned 
out  that  the  leading  muscles  of  their  claws 
had  been  cut,  '  that  they  might  not  quar- 
rel*  As  in  every  deep  there  is  generally 
a  lower  still,  upon  the  removal  of  the  crus- 
taceans there  appeared  a  tessellated  pave- 
ment of  oysters,  and  we  almost  fancied 
that  we  could  hear  them  sigh  their  thanks- 
givings when  the  mass  that  had  trampled 
on  them  was  removed.    Not  that  an 
oyster  is  much  an  object  of  piiy  under 
aach  circumstances,  for  be  can  make  him- 
wlf  tolerably  comfortable  in  his  closed 
■hell  for  a  long  time  :  the  sufferings,  how- 
over,  of  the  crabs,  lobsters,  and  crawfish 
must  have  been  terrible  5  for  in  them  the 
nervous  system  is  highly  developed. 


A  very  little  care  wiould' have  spared  the 
greater  part  of  this  agony  and  saved  a 
considerable  part  of  the  cargo.  If  the  t^rell 
of  the  vessel  had  been  fitted  with  iron 
gratings  made  to  ship  and  unship,  tier 
above  tier,  and  a  proper  number  had  been 
allotted  to  each  shelf,  the  erabs  and  lob- 
sters would  have  been  comparatively  at 
their  ease,  with  enough  of  moisture  about 
their  bronchics  to  enable  them  to  breathe 
comfortably  when  left  by  the  tide  till  they 
were  transferred  to  the  cards.  It  must 
have  been  asphyxia  consequent  on  the 
huddling  together  of  such  a  congeries 
that  killed  so  many. 

An  inquiry  into  the  principles  upon 
which  the  embarkation  of  capital  and  the 
subsistence  of  fishermen  might  be  made 
comparatively  secure,  opens  a  wide  field,  in- 
to which  it  is  our  intention  to  enter  by  and 
by.  At  present  our  object,  we  confess,  is 
primarily  limited  to  the  awakening  of  all 
the  iohthyophagist  in  the  appetites  of 
men,  so  as  to  insure  that  steady  demand 
which,  we  repeat,  must  be  the  keystone  of 
the  structure  ;  although  the  diet  is  said  to 
be  so  very  favourable  to  the  increase  of 
population,  that  we  can  hardly  hope  to 
number  Miss  Martineau  among  our  patron- 
esses. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  forget  the  fin- 
ny tribes  of  the  fresh  water  5  and  they 
lead  us  to  the  pretty  little  treatise  of 
Gottlieb  Boccius,  with  its  well-executed 
cut  of  the  Spiegel  or  mirror  carp,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  superiority,  does  not, 
he  tells  us,  at  present  exist  in  England, 
though  it  could  be  easily  obtained  from 
his  '  fatherland,'  and  would  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  importation.  The  author,  how- 
ever, trusted  that  before  this  winter  set 
in,  he  should  be  enabled  to  stock  the 
ponds  of  Sir  Robert  Adair,  to  whom  the 
book  is  dedicated,  with  the  brood  of  this 
species.  His  directions  for  the  making, 
stocking,  and  ordering  of  ponds  and 
stews  are  clear  and  precise  ;  it  is  obvious 
that  he  writes  from  the  results  of  long 
experience,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
Squires  if  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
his  printed  wisdom. 

*  The  Ponds  or  Stews*  he  says, /ought  to  be 
three  in  number,  and  it  is  requisite  to  make 
choice  of  a  slight  elevation  for  the  first  pond.  If 
possible  this  should  be  so  situated  that  it  may 
receive  the  drainings  of  a  village,  or  at  any  rate 
proximity  to  a  farm  is  desirable,  as  all  the  refuse 
washings  from  such  places  supply  food  to  a  large 
extent.  The  object  in  having  the  first  pond 
higher  than  the  others,  is  that  a  supply  of  watM* 
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may  pass  from  it  to  the  lower  ones  in  succession ;  tance,  for  it  is  equally  necessary  to  hasve  a  free 


the  ponds  being  connected  by  a  water-course  and 

Srotected  by  flood-gates,  must  have  a  sufficient 
epth  and  descent  to  allow  the  whole  of  the 
water  to  pass  off  readily  to  the  next  in  successicm. 

'  The  ponds  ought  not  to  be  nearer  to  each 
other  than  one  hundred  yards ;  the  greater  the 
distance  between  them  the  better,  as  each  can 


action  of  air  passing  over  the  surface,  as  it  is  to 
have  pure  and  wholesome  water :  in  fact,  the 
removal  of  trees  contributes  largely  to  effect 
both. 

*  If  the  first  pond  should  get  an  over-accuma- 
lated  store  of  water,  it  must  be  let  off  by  the 
sluice  into  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  third, 


then  have  the  benefit  of  the  refuse  washings  of!  and  then  be  suffered  to  run  to  waste ;  for  oo 
the  neighbourhood  and  adjoining  fields,  which  pond  ought  to  be  allowed,  on  any  account,  to 
will  of  course  contribute  lajgely  to  the  support  overflow  or  break  its  boundaries,  as,  by  so  do- 
of  the  stock.  Moreover,  by  havmg  a  long  water-  in^,  and  by  conveying  the  fish  to  the  next  pond, 
course  between  the  ponds,  when  either  of  them  it  mjures  that  stew  by  introducing  fish  of  aiffe^ 


is  sluiced  off,  or  as  the  term  is,  "fished,"  that 
part  of  the  store,  which  invariably  escapes  with 
the  fall  of  water,  can  be  recovered  in  a  much 
cleaner  and  consequently  more  healthy  state  than 
those  which  are  left  behind  in  the  slam  or  mud. 
Clay  soils  are  not  genial  to  fish ;  therefore  light 
loamy  or  gravelly  bottoms  ought  to  be  chosen 
for  the  ponds ;  it,  however,  the  clay  is  not  too 
deep,  and  by  excavating  it  yellow  sand  can  be 
reached,  then  it  will  leave  an  equally  soft  and 

Eure  bottom,  the  sides  being  of  less  importance. 
Q  clay  bottoms  the  fish  do  not  thrive,  from  want 


ent  growths,  and  so  proves  ultimately  a  serioai 
loss :  food  would  be  then  insufficient  for  their 
joint  maintenance,  consequently  the  fish  would 
pun  but  little  in  size  and  weight.  If  the  poods 
have  an  even  and  well-regulated  supply  of  wa- 
ter, then  their  depth  at  the  centre  need  never  be 
more  than  from  three  to  five  feet,  shelving  to 
the  sides,  as  before  stated ;  but  if  only  an  indif- 
ferent supply  can  be  obtained,  then  they  mast 
be  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  deeper.  It  is  not, 
however,  desirable  to  have  the  ponds  so  situ- 
ated that  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  water  shall 


of  food,  in  consequence  of  the  water  partaking  I  suddenly  be  able  to  find  its  way  into  them,  as 


of  the  racy*  quality  of  the  earth,  which  from  its 
cold  and  sterile  nature  does  not  afford  the  nutri- 
ment requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  larvae 
of  insects,  worms,  and  other  minute  living  crea- 
tures, in  sufficient  number,  and  so  keeps  the  stock 
lean  and  unfit  for  food. 


it  both  thickens  the  whole  by  moving  the  mud, 
and,  being  colder  and  of  other  properties,  it 
sickens  the  store  for  some  time  and  checks  their 
thriving.  A  well-regulated  supply  and  co-eqoal 
discharge  is  to  be  recommended,  and  must  be 
I  attended  to.' — pp.  1-5. 


*  In  forming  ponds  particular  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  make  the  sides  shelve  gradually  for  |  In  old  times  almost  every  abbey,  hall, 
about  six  yards :  and  they  are  on  no  account  to  and  manor-house  had  its  fish-ponds,  or 
be  deep  at  the  sides,  firstly,  on  account  of  the  |  gj^^g.    Those  who  are  curious  as  to  the 

sward  nounshmg  large  quanuties  of  msects,  &c.,        .    ^  ^  j   

the  legitimate^od  of  the  fish;  secondly  the!^"^^'^^*  construction  and  management 
ponds  are  not  so  easily  poached,  the  shiUows '  ^^^^  Lebault  s  Mauon  Rustique, 
being  protected  by  stakes;  and  thirdly,  protection  I  which  was  translated  and  published  at 
is  afforded  to  the  brood.  The  only  deep  that  London,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  the 
ou^ht  to  exist  at  either  side  should  be  near  the  Countrey  Farm^  in  1616  ;  and  to  Jl  Dis- 
sluice  or  flood-gate,  where  it  should  be  twelve  or  i  course  of  Fish  and  Fish-Ponds,  by  a  Per- 

S^nrH^Jhn^wh^^^^^  of  Houour  J  *  who,'  sBys  Sir  John 

m  order  that  when  the  water  is  drawn  off,  the         -  -  ' 

fish  may  be  collected  into  a  close  space,  and 
when  the  sluice  is  again  closed,  that  an  accumu- 
lation of  water  may  immediately  take  place, 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  brood  or 
succeeding  store.  In  the  rainy  season  it  is  always 
advisable  to  let  the  ponds  fill  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  prescribed  boundaries,  as  th^s^not  only 
brings  a  large  proportion  of  food  from  the  adjacent 
grounds,  but  when  the  water  is  again  let  off  or 
recedes,  the  borders  produce  luxuriant  and  tender 
herba^fe,  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  food  of  carp, 
and  upon  which  that  fish  feeds  greedily  in  rainy 
weather,  and  may  frequently  be  observed  floun- 
dering half  out  of  his  watery  element  in  order 
t)  obtain  this  favourite  morse!. 

*  As  all  foliag^e  is  pernicious,  and  the  decom- 
position highly  mjurious  to  fish,  especially  to  the 
fry  or  brood,  it  must  be  fully  borne  in  mind  that 
trees  or  shrubs  should  never  be  planted  on  the 
borders  or  margins  of  the  ponds ;  but  if  orna- 


Hnwkins,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  The 
Complete  Angler,  *  1  have  been  told  by 
one  who  knew  hira,  was  the  Hon.  Roger 
North,  author  of  the  Life  of  tJie  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford.'  The  plan  of  Lord  Ba- 
con's fish-ponds  differs  entirely  from  that 
recommended  by  Boccius ;  but  the  advan- 
tage of  running  water,  and  the  disadvan- 
tage of  overhanging  trees,  were  well  con- 
sidered formerly.* 

•  Sp'>;?k»  ig      Lc)iiMlt  and  D^b^a^  ius,  the  fi- 
I  mong  Boiicmii.n  l>i?hop— wiiosc  effigy  i-?  not?  before 
'  us,  seated  under  a  tree  !>y  the  rivt-r  §ide,  with  hii 
anglinjf-rod  in  his  hand  and  his  milrc  and  crjsier 
at  hit*  fi  et,  in  the  act  of  getting  a  bit^' — Izaak  WaU 
ton  says — **  Thepc  and  all  others  advise  that  fou 
make  choice  of  suci*  a  place  for  your  p«>nd,  that  it 
r«««t      ^^^i.Za  1  -  ♦     '  "^V'*" '  may  be  refreshed  ^  iih  a  litUo  rdl,  or  with  riin  wa- 

ment  be  required,  then  only  at  a  sufficient  dis- ,     ^  running  or  falling  into  it :  by  which  fi»h  are 

mure  inclined  to  breed,  and  arc  aUo  r*:fri  *hcd  ana 
fed  the  better,  and  do  prove  to  be  of  a  much  sweet- 
er and  more  pleasant  taste.  To  which  end  it  i* 
observed,  that  such  ponds  as  be  large,  and  havs 


•  Racy  is  the  term  for 
fand  foand  in  clay  strata. 


a  /jpeeirw  of  iron  stone 
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Herr  Boccius  having,  as  we  have  seen, 
described  the  bottoms  and  positions  which 
the  ponds  ought  to  have,  proceeds  to  lay 
down  maxims,  by  attention  to  which  a  lu- 
crative rental  can  be  obtained.  The  first 
pond,  he  tells  us,  should  be  the  smallest 
of  the  three,  the  second  next  in  size,  ^nd 
the  third  the  largest. 

'  la  order  to  come  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
poods  I  shall  propose  the  following  scale : — No. 
1,  three  acres ;  No.  2,  four  acres ;  Na  3,  five 
acres:  making,  altogether,  twelve  acres  of  wa- 
ter; which,  after  the  first  three  years  of  their 
stores,  will  produce  an  annual  income  from  each 
pond  in  rotation.' — ^pp.  5,  6. 

Then,  for  the  stocking,  we  have  the 
following  directions : — 

•To  stock  the  ponds  with  brood  the  following 
simple  calculation  is  suflScient  for  direction :  viz., 
to  every  acre  of  water  in  extent  put  in  200  brood 
carp,  twenty  brood  teoch,  and  twenty  brood 
jack  ;  thus  making  ten  per  cent,  each  of  tench 
and  jack  to  the  carp :  the  brood  must  be  all  of 
one  season's  spawn.  Therefore,  to  three  acres 
there  will  be  600  carp,  60  tench,  and  60  jack ; 
and  the  succession  ponds  are  to  be  stocked  in 
hke  proportions,  the  second  the  year  following 
the  first,  and  the  third  again  a  year  later,  so 
that  each  pond  then  comes  round  in  its  tura  to 
be  fished.  This  first  outlay  constitutes  the 
whole  expense,  save  and  except  the  guarding 
against  poaching,  as  there  will  always  be  a  su- 
perabundant quantity  of  brood  or  store  to  restore 
the  stews,  and  sufficient  left  for  sale.* — p.  6. 

He  says  nothing  of  perch,  which,  when 
well  managed,  thrive  admirably  in  sweet 
ponds,  nor  would  we  advise  their  associa- 
tion with  carp  and  tench,  unless  they  are 
kept  under  the  most  strict  surveillance  ; 
bat  he  is  strong  for  jack;  and  we  think 
he  makes  out  his  case. 

*  It  has  been  fully  proved  that  a  given  space 
of  earth  can  produce  only  a  certain  quantity ;  so 
only  can  a  given  space  or  quantity  of  water  pro- 
duce a  certain  Quantity  either  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter or  animalcules :  and  curious  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, vet  it  is  as  true  as  curious,  that  by  storing 
only  the  proper  number  of  fish  adapted  to  the 
water,  the  weight,  in  three  years,  will  prove 
equal  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  twice  the 
aomber  been  placed  therein ;  so  that  the  small- 
er number  produces  the  same  weight  as  the 


most  ffftvel  and  shallows,  where  fish  may  eport 
themselvea,  do  afibrd  fiah  of  the  purest  Ustc.  And 
Dote,  that  in  all  pools  it  is  beat  for  fish  lo  iiave  some 
retiring  place,  as,  namely,  hollow  banks  or  shelves, 
or  roou  of  trees,  lo  keep  them  from  danger,  and, 
when  they  think  fit,  from  the  extreme  h&at  of  sum 
mer,  It  alto  from  the  extremity  of  the  cold  in  win< 
ter.  And  note,  that  if  many  trees  be  growing  about 
your  pond,  the  leaves  thereof  falling  into  the  water 
make  it  nauseous  to  tiio  fish,  and  the  fiah  to  he  so 

the  eater  of  it.* — Complftt  AnsrUr,  ch.  xx. 
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larger,  from  a  given  quantitv  of  water.  By  over- 
stocking the  water  the  fish  become  sickly,  lean, 
and  bony ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  the  regu- 
lations are  attended  to  which  1  have  laid  down, 
the  fish  will  be  healthy,  fieshy,  and  fat.  fiy  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  jack  become  a  useful  appen- 
dage in  well-regulated  ponds,  tantamount  to  an 
absolute  necessity;  but  with  the  necessity  a 
property,  as  it  will  be  found  that  jack,  carp,  and 
tench  thrive  and  grow  in  equal  proportion  after 
this  system.' — pp.  8,  9. 

The  time  of  stocking  the  pond  is  a  con- 
sideration of  no  small  importance. 

*  In  stocking  ponds  it  must  be  strictly  observ- 
ed that  the  jack,  carp,  and  tench  be  all  of  the 
same  season,  or  spring  spawn ;  and  the  period 
for  broodinfi[  the  pond  is  towards  the  end  of 
October,  or,  if  the  season  be  open  and  mild,  early 
ui  November,  for  the  followmg  reasons.  Carp 
and  tench  being  fish  of  the  same  habits,  they 
slam  or  mud  at  the  same  period,  lying  torpid 
through  the  winter  months,  so  that  they  keep 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  juvenile  jack :  the 
jack  at  that  age  finds  sufficient  food  in  worms, 
to.,  to  subsist  upon:  as  the  spring  advances, 
when  the  carp  and  tench  leave  their  winter  lairs, 
the  jack  then,  in  turn,  become  sickly  as  their 
spawning  season  approaches,  and,  consequently, 
do  not  annoy  the  carp,  much  less  the  tench : 
this  brings  them  through  April,  when  the  jack 
spawn,  and  they  remain  quiet  from  that  time 
until  the  wet  season  of  July.'— p.  9. 

We  quite  agree  with  our  author,  that 
eels,  those  merciless  destroyers  of  the 
spawn  and  fry  of  other  fish,  should  be 
strenuously  kept  out  of  the  ponds  ;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  exclude  them  entirely, 
for  they  have  a  strong  propensity  to  tra- 
vel, and,  not  unfrequently,  take  eveninflf 
or  nocturnal  rambles  through  the  thick 
dewy  grass  in  search  of  frogs,  or  to  change 
their  lodgings. 

Supposing  all  to  go  well,  let  us  now 
look  to  the  harvest  time. 

'  Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  succession 
ponds  bein^  nshed  every  three  years,  it  is  to  be 
Dome  in  mmd  that  the  store,  at  that  age,  is  fit 
for  market ;  and  the  calculation  for  three  years 
out  of  three  acres  would  give,  on  an  average,  as 
follows : — 

600  carp  .  .  at  Silbs.  each  .  .  2,100  lbs. 
60  tench  .  .  at  4ilbs.  each  .  .  240  lbs. 
60  jack  .  .  at  Silbs.  each  .  .    210 Ibs.^ 

Total  weight  of  store  .  .  2,550  lbs. 
*  Supposins^  the  fish  to  be  worth  U.  per  lb.,  the 
value  would  be  127L  10s.  for  three  years,  or  42/. 
105.  per  annum ;  but  were  only  half  the  price 
obtained,  then,  as  the  first  expense  is  the  only 
one,  it  must  be  termed  a  profitable  rental,  espe- 
cially as,  under  the  old  system,  many  gentlemen 
have  large  pieces  of  water,  which  produce  no- 
thing.'—pp.  10, 11. 

Oar  author  has  a  friend  in  Saxony  who 
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rejoices  in  a  domain  comprising  neorly 
eight  thousand  acres,  of  which  nearly 
one-half  is  forest.  On  that  estate  are 
twenty-two  ponds,  the  largest  being  about 
twenty-seven  acres  in  extent;  and  the 
stock  above  recommended  was  calculated, 
by  this  comfortable  Saxon,  afier  forty 
years'  experience  of  practical  results. 
Out  of  this  large  pond,  Gottlieb — we  can 
fancy  how  he  devoured  them  with  his 
eyes — saw,  in  1822,  the  two  largest  breed- 
ing carp  placed  in  the  scale,  and  their 
united  weight  amounted  to  nearly  100  lbs. 
the  male  drawing  43  lbs.  and  the  female 
48  lbs.,  Saxon:  noble  fish,  even  taken  at 
our  own  rate  of  weights:  but  Saxon 
weight  is  above  7  per  cent  heavier  than 
English.  In  1833  this  goodly  pair  had 
increased,  the  male  to  52  lbs.,  Saxon,  and 
the  female  to  55  lbs.  I  In  the  same  year 
he  was  present  at  the  draught  of  his 
friend's  second  largest  pond,  covering 
seventeen  acres.  The  produce  exceeded 
4000  lbs.  weight  of  carp,  besides  tench 
and  jack.  In  this  pond  the  proprietor 
had  left  several  carp  for  breeding,  five  of 
which  weighed  103  lbs.  Saxon ;  the  largest 
of  the  five,  a  Spiegel  carp^  aged  sixteen 
years,  drew  in  the  scale  3i^lbs.  English. 
The  age  of  the  two  taken  from  the  largest 
pond  could  not  be  correctly  stated,  as  ihey 
were  on  the  estate  when  he  purchased  iiy 
some  fifty  years  ago.  This  venerable 
couple.  It  seems,  continue  to  fulfil  the 
divine  command,  nothing  loth.  ^  These 
fish,'  says  our  author,  *  they  treat  as  prize 
fish,  and  consider  them  infinitely  better 
for  spawn  than  younger  ones,'  (p.  12  ) 
The  largest  Enelish  carp  known  to  us 
shrink  before  these  dimensions.  The 
brace  presented  by  Mr.  Ladbroke,  from 
his  park  at  Gatton.  to  the  late  Lord  Egre- 
mont,  weighed  35  lbs. ;  nor  can  we  fi  id  a 
record  of  a  single  fish  heavier  than  IS^lbs. 
Probably  we  do  not  give  them  time  in 
this  country,  for  the  carp  lives  to  a  great 
age 

*At  Charlottenbur^,  the  summer  palace  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  m  the  ornamental  waters 
of  the  domain,  are  a  large  number  of  carp,  which 
are  so  extremely  tame  that  they  come  to  the 
surface  to  be  fed  at  the  sound  of  a  beU.  The 
keeper  has  his  frvourites;  and  it  is  said  that 
there  are  some  among  them  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old.  Where  carp  are  well  fed  they  may 
be  seen  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  during  the  hot  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  sometimes  rolling  about  like  so 
many  porpoise.  They  will  scarcely  retreat  at 
the  approach  of  any  one;  and  become  so  ex- 
tremely fat  in  stews,  that  a  10-lb.  fish  will  fre- 
quently have  &t  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  on 


his  sides,  especially  those  of  the  Spiegd  caip 
breed.' — p.  14. 

We  have  here  seen  what  may  be  done 
in  rural  economy  with  fish-ponds  ;  and  we 
earnestly  call  the  attention  of  land  own- 
ers  to  the  subject : — 

*  The  fish  salesmen  of  the  London  markets  all 
agree,  that,  if  a  regular  supply  of  live  fresh-wa- 
ter fish  were  kept  up,  good  prices  and  a  large 
consumption  would  be  the  result:  as  it  is,  WMt 
little  is  mtroduced  to  the  markets  is  readily  pur- 
chased by  the  Jews,  and,  during  the  season  of 
Lent,  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  At  any  rate, 
the  whole  system  of  stocked  fish-ponds,  arranged 
as  I  have  described  in  this  pamphlet,  must  be 
productive  of  profit,  tending  also  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  sustenance  or  food  at  a  cheap  rate 
for  our  fellow-creatures;  moreover,  producing 
a  gain  from  that  which  now  constitutes  a  waste.' 
-p.  17. 

*  I  do  not  doubt,'  says  he,  *  that  were  the 
sptem  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  little  trea- 
tise to  describe  generally  adopted,  a  very  great 
demand  for  fresh- water  fish  would  ensue ;  for  it 
is  a  business-like  adage,  that  if  you  provide  for 
a  market  by  a  regular  supply,  a  market  is  cre- 
ated, and  increased  demand  follows.* — p.  1. 

As  a  gentle  stimulus,  Gottlieb  Boccius 
administers,  in  his  Appendix,  twenty-three 
German  recipes  for  cooking  fresh-water 
fish  ;  and,  if  any  one  should  find  his  appe- 
tite flag,  we  beg  to  prescribe  the  perusal 
of  this  supplement  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner.  We  must  not,,  however,  be 
lured  further  by  the  captivating  simplici- 
ty of  tench  fried  with  coper-sauce^  or  the 
more  elaborate  gastronomy  manifested  in 
carp  poulpeton^  or  carp  with  oyster  Jorce- 
meat  f  but  earnestly  adviginpr  our  friends 
not  to  overlook  the  jack  coteleites.y  we  for 
the  present  take  leave  with  the  leonine 
hexameter,  which — Halfordian  in  seuse 
though  Palmerstonian  in  prosody — con- 
cludes the  vellum  MS.  of  1831— 
'Explicit  de  coquina  qute  est  optima  medidaa.* 


Art.  VIII. — Letters  of  John  Mam,  ad' 
dressed  to  his  Wife.  Edited  by  his 
Grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams.  2 
vols.    Boston.  1841. 

If  we  had  been  aware  that  the  Letters  of 
Mr.  Adams  would  have  so  soon  followed  to 
the  press  those  of  his  wife,  one  article 
might  have  sufficed  for  both  ;  and  if  we 
shared  the  opinion  which  the  Editor 
seems  to  have,  that  this  batch  of  his  fami- 
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\j  papers  is  less  '  attractive  than  the  for- 
mer' {PrefaCBy  p.  xiii.,)  we  should  cer- 
taialy  haire  thought  that  our  readers  had 
had  quite  enough  of  them.  But  though 
these  letters  fall  short  of  what  we  might 
expect  from  Air.  Adams,  they  are  in  our 
judgment  much  superior — even  in  the 
lighter  merits  of  epistolary  writing — to 
those  of  his  lady  ;  and  are  not  without  a 
certain,  though  not  very  considerable, 
degree  of  historical  and  political  interest. 
They,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  lower  the 
opiaion  we  had  formed  of  the  scale  of 
Mr.  Adams's  intellect ;  but  they  confirm 
our  opinion  that  he  was — bating  some 
weaknesses  from  which  the  best  and  the 
ablest  are  not  exempt— a  good  man,  and 
aa  honest  man  ;  and  that  his  talents  and 
character,  though  of  no  striking  brillian- 
cy, were  respectable  in  themselves,  and 
appropriate  to  the  share  which  he  was 
destined  to  take  in  the  foundation  of  the 
American  Republic. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  these 
volumes  were  printed  before  the  Editor 
could  have  seen  our  observations  on  his 
former  publication,  his  new  Preface  dis. 
casses  at  considerable  length,  and  finally 
admits  the  justice  of,  the  main  objection 
we  had  made  to  that  work — namely,  that, 
by  selecting  particular  portions  of  a  cor- 
respondence, and  omitting,'  even  in  the 
selected  portions,  such  parts  as  might  not 
be  satisfactory  to  his  own  feelings  or  pal- 
atable to  the  national  taste,  an  editor  di- 
minishes— not  to  say  destroys — our  con- 
fidence in  the  evidence  and  authority  of 
the  author.  But  having,  most  fairly,  lo- 
gically, and  laboriously,  arrived  at  our 
conclusion,  it  is  comical  to  find  that  the 
very  next  thin^  the  editor  does  is  to  ac- 
knowledge— with  more  candour  than  con- 
sistency— an  essential  departure  from  it. 

For  he  admits  that,  though  he  has 
made  no  addition,  he  has  used  his  discre- 
tion in  making  such  omissions  as  he  him- 
self thought  '  necessary,'  and  of  *  select- 
ing, not  simply' — (which  implies  that  the 
selection  is  made  partly) — from  personal 
considerations ;  and  of  furnishing,  not  the 
whole  evidence,  but  ^as  much'  as,  in  his 
opinion, '  the  public  is  desirous  to  see.' 
This  discretion,  it  is  obvious,  difi^ers  little 
from  that  dictatorial  power  of  selection 
and  alteration  against  which  he  had  in  the 
hilf-dozen  preceding  pages  so  success- 
fally  argued ;  and  the  result  is  that  we 
/ind  ourselves  condemned  to  read  the  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Adams  with  something  of  the 
same  kind  of  distrust  that  we  did  those 
of  h\t  w\Tt«   The  editor  gives  ut  to  an* 


derstand  that  he  has  exercised  this  power 
very  sparingly,  and  rather  fears  that  he 
may  not  have  sufiiciently  *  lopped'  indis- 
creet passages  (vol.  i.,  p.  xi ;)  but  these 
apprehensions  seem  to  us  to  be  superflu- 
ous. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Adams  is  often 
coarse  in  his  expression  of  a  political 
diflTerence  ;  and  his  construction  of  other 
men's  motives  and  actions  is  apt  to  be 
habitually  uncharitable  :  but  there  is  lit* 
tie  or  nothing  which  at  this  day  can  give 
pain  to  anybody,  unless,  indeed,  Mr. 
Adams's  own  friends ;  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  he  was,  or  at  least  is  presented  to  us 
in  these  volumes  as,  one  of  the  most 
cautious,  not  to  say  jejune^  correspon- 
dents that  we  have  ever  met  with.  In- 
deed, the  letters  themselves  are  in  no- 
thing more  abundant  than  in  confessing 
their  want  of  interest,  and  in  making  ex* 
cuses  for  telling  nothing  when  a  great 
deal  might  have  been  told 

*  8lh  September,  1774. 

*  It  would  fill  volumes  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  scenes  I  behold,  and  the  characters  1  con- 
verse with.  We  have  so  much  business,  so 
much  ceremony,  so  much  company,  so  many 
visits  to  receive  and  return,  that  I  have  not 
time  to  write.  And  the  times  are  soch  as  to 
make  it  imprudent  to  write  freely.' — rci.  i., 
p.  20. 

*  ISlh  September,  1774. 

'  There  is  so  much  rascaliiv  in  the  manage- 
ment of  letters  now  come  in  fashion,  that  I  am 
determined  to  write  nothing  of  consequence, 
not  even  to  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  but  by 
conveyances  which  I  can  be  sure  of.* — vol.  L, 
p.  25. 

*\Oth  October,  1775. 

*1  must  be  excused  from  writing  a  syllable  of 
anything  of  any  moment.  My  letters  have  been 
and  will  be  nothing  but  trifles.' — ^vol.  i.,  p.  63. 

*28thAnnI,  1776. 

'  There  is  such  a  mixture  of  folly,  littleness, 
and  knavery  in  this  world  that  I  am  weary  of 
it;  and  although  I  behold  it  with  unutterable 
contempt  and  udignation,  yet  the  public  good 
requires  that  I  should  take  no  notice  of  it  by 
word  or  by  /e/^er.  — vol  i.,  p.  104. 

'ZUtMarch,Vm. 

'I  believe  you  will  think  my  letters  very 
trifling—indeed  they  are.  /  write  in  trammels. 
Accidents  have  thrown  so  many  letters  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  they  take  such  a  mali> 
cious  pleasure  in  exnosinff  them,  that  I  choose 
they  should  have  nothing  hut  trifles  from  me  to 
expose.  For  this  reason  /  never  write  anything 
of  consequence  from  Europe,  from  Philadelphia, 
from  camp,  or  anywhere  else.' — vol.  L,  p.  199. 

«21*<F«5n«iry,  1779. 

'  I  write  you  as  often  and  as  much  as  I  ought. 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  consider  if  some  of  your 
letters  had  bv  any  accident  been  taken,  what 
a  figure  woula  they  have  made  in  a  newspaper, 
to  be  read  by  the  whole  world  ?  Some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  taost 
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virtuous  and  most  accomplished  Roman  matron ; 
but  others  of  them  would  have  made  you  and 
me  very  ridiculous.^ — vol.  ii.,  p.  50. 

19^A  December,  1793. 
*  The  conmion  movements  of  ambition  every 
day  disclose  to  me  views  and  hopes  and  designs 
that  are  very  diverting,  but  these  I  will  not  cornr 
mit  to  paper.  They  make  sometimes  a  very 
pretty  farce  for  amusement  after  the  great 
tragedy  pr  comedy  is  over.  What  I  write  to 
you  must  be  in  sacred  confidence  and  strict 
discretion*^ — vol.  ii.,  p.  134. 

This  last  solemn  recommendation  of 
^sacred  confidence  and  strict  discreiion^*  as 
to  the  '  very  diverting'  stories  he  will  noi 
tell  her,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  remind- 
ing us  of  Hotspur's  pleasantry  : — 

*  Constant  you  are, 
But  yet  n  woman ;  and  for  secresy 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  will  belie vo 
Tboa  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know.' 

But  after  all,  we  are  surprised  that  these 
reiterated  apologies  for  silence  on  the 
most  interesting  subjects  and  during  the 
most  important  periods  of  his  life~(there 
are  but  two  short  letters  from  1778  to 
1793,  during  the  first  vice-presidency) — 
did  not  awaken  some  misgiving  in  the  edi- 
tor's mind  that  letter?  so  cautiously  writ- 
ten were  not  likely  to  fulfil  '  the  noble 
historical  objects'  for  which  he  professes 
to  publish  them. 

We  cannot,  however,  but  suspect  that 
the  more  immediate  motive  for  printing 
these  and  the  former  volumes  was,  that 
the  publication  of  the  lives  and  corres- 

Sondence  of  Washington,  Jefierson,  Jay, 
[orris,  and  other  worthies  of  the  era  of  in- 
dependence, awakened  an  emulative  and 
very  natural  desire  in  Mr.  Adams's  family 
thatife  too  should  have  his  literary  monu- 
ment. It  was  announced  in  Allen's  '  Ame- 
rican Biography'  (1832)  that  his  eldest 
BOUf  *  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  preparing 
memoirs  of  his  Other's  life.'  We  have 
heard  no  more  of  that  work  ,*  and  we  sup- 

f^ose  that  these  volumes  and  Mrs.  Adams's 
etters  are  intended  as  a  substitute.  We 
have  so  often  expressed  our  dissatisfac- 
tion at  biographies  from  the  pens  of  near 
relatives,  that  we  are  far  from  blaming 
Mr.  Quincy  Adams's  silence,  though  we 
certainly  wish  we  had  a  more  adequate 
substitute  than  one  of  the  least  interest- 
ing collections  of  private  letters  that  we 
have  ever  met  with.  It  is,  however,  only 
fiair  to  admit  that  we  do  not  consider  our- 
selves asvery  competent  judges  in  this  par- 
ticular point :  for  there  are  a  thousand  de- 
tails of  the  times,  the  localities,  and  the 
persons,  which  may  give  to  passages  that 


appear  trite  and  commonplace  to  stran- 
gers, a  very  diflTerent  aspect  to  those  who 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  American  society,  and,  above  all, 
the  secret  history  of  American  parties. 
If  the  editor  had  been  solicitous  for  the 
sufiTragcs  of  the  European  public,  he 
would  no  doubt — or  at  least  we  think 
should — have  given  us  more  explanatory 
notes,  and  elucidated  many  passages 
which  in  their  present  state  are  obscure, 
and,  for  that  reason  perhaps,  very  uninte- 
resting to  a  European  reader,  out  with 
the  largest  allowance  we  can  make  on  this 
score,  we  are  still  surprised  how  little  this 
mass  of  correspondence  contributes  to  po- 
litical history,  or  even  to  Mr.  Adams's 
own  biography.  The  latter  must  still  be 
gathered  from  other  and  very  imperfect 
sources. 

Mr.  Adams  was  born  in  October,  1785. 
The  account  of  his  family  s^iven  by  Dr. 
Allen  has  some  curious  touches  of  that 

— — ^  fond  desire, 
That  longing  after  aristocracy  I 

which  pervades  the  whole  human  race,  but 
none,  we  believe,  in  a  stronger  degree 
than  the  republican  citizens  of  America. 

*  His  father,  John,  was  a  deacon  of  the  Churchy 
a  farmer,  and  a  mechanic,  and  died  May  25, 
1761 ;  his  grandfatheri  Joseph,  died  Feb.  12, 
1737,  aged  62;  his  great-|^nd£ither,  Joseph, 
was  born  in  England,  and  died  atBraintree,  Dec. 
6, 1697,  aged  63 ;  the  father  of  this  ancestor  was 
Henry,  who,  as  the  inscription  on  his  monument^ 
erected  by  John  Adams,  says,  took  his  flight  from 
the  Dragon  persecution,  in  Devonshire,  in  Eng- 
land, and  alighted  with  eight  sons,  at  Mount 
Wollaston.  The  year  of  Henry's  arrival  at 
Braintree — now  Quincy — is  not  known,  but  is 
supposed  to  be  1632.   He  died  October  8, 1646.' 

It  is  quite  clear  that  all  these  details 
must  have  been  furnished  to  Dr.  Allen  by 
the  family  ;  and  our  readers  will  smile  at 
a  mmute  accuracy  of  pedigree  which  JVbr- 
roy  and  Clarencieux  are  seldom  able  to 
attain.  The  ^farmer'*  and  *  mechanic*  could 
not  be  denied,  but  the  pain  of  the  con- 
fession is  alleviated  by  the  addition  of 
the  dignity  of  '  deacon^ — which  if  trans- 
lated into  English^  would  sound  as  if  *  Far- 
mer' Adams  had  also  been  Churchwarden 
of  his  parish.  Then,  please  to  observe 
tho  choice  of  words.  These  farmers  and 
mechanics  are  ^ ancestors;^  —  Gray  was 
content  to  call  them  '  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet.'  Then  Braintree — the  name 
of  a  pretty  village  in  old  Essex —  is  not 
good  enoiigh  to  be  connected,  in  any  way, 
with  this  illustrious  house  of  Adams  :  it 
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\nnov)  Quincy:  Whyl — our  readers  will 
easily  guess,  when  they  recollect  that 
Mrs.  Adams  was  the  grand-daughter  of  a 
Mr.  Quincy,  that  she  had  some  wealthy 
relatives  of  that  name,  and  that  she  found, 
in  her  travels  in  England,  that  there  had 
been,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  a  de  Quin- 
cy, Earl  of  Winchester^  whose  race,  she 
*  rather  believedy  was  not  extinct!*  (Let- 
ters of  Mrs.  Adams,  ii.,  181.)  And  then 
Mr.  Adams  erects  a  monument  to  his  great- 
great-grandfather — Imagine  any  man  in 
aristocratical  England  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  his  grtat- great-grandfather  !  Let 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  blush — the  Pro- 
tector has  no  monument)  And  then 
again,  Mr.  Adams  pens  an  inscription  on 
an  ancestor  about  whom  he  knows  lit- 
tle, concerning  a  Dragon  persecution  of 
which,  we  suspect,  he  knows  nothing  at 
all :  but  this  Dragon  persecution  is  the 
Rouge  Dragon  of  his  heraldry ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, any  '  boast  of  heraldry'  im- 
puted to  Howards,  and  Seymours  could 
hardly  exceed  the  ancestral  pride  that 
transpires  through  every  line  of  this  la- 
boured pedigree. 

Such  is  the  preliminary  absurdity  of  the 
biography  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  whose  real 
and  higher  claims  to  consideration  are 
much  more  simply  and  more  honourably 
told.  He — the  son  of  a  ^  farmer  and  me- 
chanic'— was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  nation  ;  of  which  he  and  his  son 
were  successively  chief  magistrates,  by 
the  free  selection  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
"  Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  hgherV^ 

Yet,  with  all  this  real  illustration,  Mrs. 
Adams  sighs — and  her  children  record 
and,  we  suppose, participate  her  anxiety — 
for  a  bit  of  lying  parchment,  which  should 
connect  them  with  some  old  Front-de- 
biEuf  Earl  of  Winchester. 

These  trivial  indications,  however,  are 
pregnant  with  important  considerations. 
America  is,  we  believe,  in  personal  feel- 
ing, the  most  aristocratic  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — each  man's  rude  asser- 
tion of  equality  is  no  better  than  a  disguis- 
ed  assumption  of  superiority  ;  and  when- 
ever the  pressure  of  conden sated  society 
■hall  force  the  more  consistent  particles 
to  the  surface,  there  will  emerge  some 
form  of  aristocracy,  probably  as  decided 
and  distinctive  as  anything  which  we  have 
in  Europe ;  and  perhaps  some  future 
Adams  may  s)iine  in  future  red  books,  as 
Duke  of  Massachusetts,  Earl  Db  Quincy, 
Viscount  Braintree,  and  Baron  Adam  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  !  Let  it  not  be  supposed 


that  we  either  ridicule  or  deprecate  such 
a  result — 'tis  the  natural  course  of  human 
events ;  and  few  ennobled  families  could 
have  a  more  respectable  stock  or  a  deep- 
er root  of  public  services  than  the  descend- 
ants of  John  Adams:  but  we  cannot  help 
smiling  at  the  inconsistency  which  fosters 
such  natural  and  laudable  feelings  under  a 
sour  parade  of  republican  simplicity. 

John  Adams,  we  are  told,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1755,  and  'studied 
law  under  Colonel  Putnam,  an  able  lawyer 
in  extensive  practice,  from  1755  to  1758, 
during  which  time  he  instructed  pupils  in 
\  Greek  and  Latin^  as  a  means  of  subsist- 
!  ence.'  Here  several  doubts  arise.  First, 
we  suspect  that,  as  was  said  of  a  still 
greater  man,  there  was  '  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek.'  Though  we  see  in  his  *  De- 
fence of  the  American  Constitution'  a 
good  deal  about  the  ancient  republics,  and 
some  references  to  classical  authors,  they 
are  such  as  might  be,  and  we  think  were, 
borrowed  from  translations  ;  and  we  have^ 
in  this  correspondence  little  that  indicates 
any  acquaintance  with  the  learned  lan- 
guages, save  here  and  there  a  hackneyed 
phrase,  such  as  ^dulce  est  desipere^  and 
'  non  tali  aicxilio and  there  is  one  allu- 
sion to  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
which  seems  to  negative  any  very  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  either.  He 
writes,  February  3,  1777 — 

*  It  was  said  of  Ulysses,  /  think,  that  he  saw 
the  manners  of  many  men  and  many  cities.' — 
i.,  182. 

We  think  that  he  who  penned  tbis  had 
either  never  read  or  strangely  forgotten 
both  Homer  and  Horace — two  pretty  con- 
siderable ingredients  in  a  classical  edu- 
cation. 

The  extent  of  the  scholastic  acquire- 
ments of  Mr.  Adams  is  of  very  little  im« 
portance,  nor  would  it  lower — -but  indeed 
rather  enhance — his  personal  merit,  if  it 
were  prow^l  that  he  knew  no  more  Greek 
than  Franklin,  and  no  more  Latin  than  his 
own  '  Diana  solus.*  (Mrs.  Adams's  Let- 
ters, vol.  i.,  p.  7.)  But  biography,  to 
be  worth  anything,  should  be  true  in  such 
matters ;  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
know  whether  the  parade  of  a  hij^h  classi- 
cal education  be  not  like  the  pride  of  *  an- 
cestry' — one  of  those  pretensions  which  the 
Americans  laugh  at  in  us,  but  value  rather 
exorbitantly  amongst  themselves. 

But  it  is  said  that,  '  while  he  was  study- 
ing the  law,  from  1755  to  1758,  he  in- 
structed pupils,^  This  seems  to  be  a  form 
of  words  adapted  to  veil  the  fact,  which  we 
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have  always  understood  to  be  notorious 
and  admitted,  of  his  having  been  a  pro- 
fessed, and  it  has  been  said  a  severe^  school' 
master — but  the  very  next  sentence  states 
that  ^  he  was  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  profession,  between  the  churchand  the 
law^  bat  that  towards  the  end  of  1756  he 
decided  for  the  law.*  He  was,  therefore, 
not  studying  the  law  while  he  was  instruct- 
ing pupils  in  1755.  This  inclination  to 
sink  the  schoolmaster  is  another  of  those 
indications  of  the  aristocratical  suscepti- 
bility of  our  American  cousins :  but  Mr. 
Adams's  biographer  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  a  circumstance  which  must  so  strongly 
remind  his  readers  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  honourable  traits  in  the 
eventful  life  of  the  king  of  the  French. 

At  this  period  of  Mr.  Adamses  life  he  is 
said  to  have  fallen  into  infidel  opinions, 
and  never  to  have  recovered  from  the  de- 
plorable aberration.  Dr.  Allen  opens  this 
important  matter  rather  ambiguously. 

*  At  this  early  period  he  had  imbibed  a  jnre- 
judice  against  the  prevailing  religious  opiniorts 
of  New  England f  and  became  attached  to  spe* 
culations  hostile  to  those  opinions.  Nor  were 
his  views  afterwards  changed.* 

This  might  imply  merely,  and  we  hear- 
tily wish  it  did,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  a  dis- 
senter from  the  prevailing  sect  of  dissent- 
ers— but  from  what  follows  it  appears  that 
Dr.  Allen  means  that  those  ^  speculations' 
were  hostile  to  '  Christianity*  Scepti- 
cism would,  at  first  sight,  surprise  us  in  a 
person  connected  by  so  many  ties  with 
the  Puritan  churches ;  but  on  a  closer 
view  it  seems  natural  enough  that  the 
Congregational  system — which  erectseach 
congregation  into  an  independent  church, 
and  subjects  both  doctrine  and  discipline 
to  the  choice — that  is,  the  caprice — of  a 
voluntary  association,  without  any  respect 
to  authority,  ox  any  control  on  individual 
■peculations — should  be  very  often  found 
to  produce  schism,  and  to  lead,  particular- 
ly in  warm  and  presumptuous  tempers,  to 
infidelity.  But  we  are  glad  to  say  we  do 
not  find  in  these  volumes  any  trace  of  such 
a  rejection  of  Christianity  as  Dr.  Allen 
hints  at.  We  do  not  look  for  a  confession 
of  faith  in  familiar  letters  ;  and  if  our  at- 
tention had  not  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  previous  suspicion,  we  should 
have  seen  nothing — and,  as  it  is,  we  see 
but  little — to  excite  any  doubt  that  he  was 
inwardly,  as  he  certainly  was  outwardly, 
a  Christian.  He  professes,  indeed,  a  great 
indiflisrence  about  what  he  calls  sects^  and 
this  pretty  generally  implies  an  indiffer- 


ence to  religion  itself ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  language  always  was,  and  his 
feelings  appear  to  have  been,  respectful 
and  even  reverential  to  religion  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  to  Christianity  in  particular. 
A  phrase  in  a  letter  of  the  9th  of  February, 
1793,  which  seems  to  put  on  an  equali^ 

*  the  consolations  of  stoicism  and  Christi- 
anity* is  evi  lently  a  mere  familiar  loca- 
tion, which  the  sincerest  Christian  mi^ht 
have  used  on  t^uch  an  occasion.    Id  his 

*  Thoughts  on  Government,'  (1776,)  after 
referring,  foolishly  enough,  to  the  moral 
authorities  of  '  Confucius,  Zoroaster^  5o- 
craies,  and  Mahomet^'  he  adds,  '  not  to 
mention  authorities  really  sacred.'  So, 
also,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President, 
4th  March,  1797,  he  asserts  '  his  humble 
reverence  and  veneration  for  the  religion 
of  a  people  that  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians,'  and  pledges  himself 
(with  perhaps  a  sly  allusion  to  the  known 
infidelity  of  his  antagonist  Jeflferson)  to 
consider  a  devout  respect  for  Christianity 
as  one  of  the  best  recommendations  for 
public  employment.  But  what, we  con- 
sider more  satisfactory  than  all  the  for- 
mer, because  it  is  purely  accidental,  is  his 
allusion  to  the  self-called  philosophers:— 

*  Philadelphia,  14th  December,  1794.-1  fear 
the  atheistical  and  theisiical  philosophers,  lately 
turned  politicians,  will  drive  the  common  people 
into  receptacles  of  visionaries,  enlumiiiees,  illa- 

5  minees,  &c.  &c.  &c.,for  the  common  people  will 
I  imdoubtedly  insist  upon  the  risk  of  beio^  damn- 
I  ed,  rather  than  give  up  the  hope  of  bumg  sav- 
!  ed,  in  a  future  state.  The  people  will  have  a 
life  to  come,  and  so  will  1.' — vol.  ii.,  p.  172. 

And  on  various  other  unpremeditated 
I  occasions  he  talks  as  a  ChHstian  would 
I  do  of  *  Christian*  benevolence  and  *  Chris- 
tian' virtues — though  we  do  not  recollect 
that  he  makes  any  direct  profession  of  his 
own  individual  faith.  He  was  constant, 
but  somewhat  promiscuous,  in  his  attend- 
ance at  public  worship. 

*  9th  October,  1774.— This  day  I  went  to  Dr. 
Allison's  meeting  in  the  forenoon,  and  heard  the 
Doctor ;  a  ^ood  discourse  upon  the  Lord  s  sup- 
per. This  IS  a  Presbyterian  meeting.  I  confess 
I  am  not  fond  of  the  Presbyterian  meetings  in 
this  town.  I  had  rather  go  to  Church.  We  have 
better  sermons,  better  prayers,  better  speakers, 
softer,  sweeter  music,  andgenteeler  company. 
And  I  must  confess  that  the  Episcopal  church  w 
quite  as  agreeable  to  my  taste  as  the  Presbyte- 
rian. They  are  both  slaves  to  the  domination  of 
the  priesthood.  I  like  the  Congregational  way 
best ;  next  to  that  the  Independent. — vol.  i.,  PP* 
34,  35. 

Congregational  way  !    What  important 
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considerations  that  loose  phraseology  sug- 
gests! And  twenty-five  years  later  we 
find  him  repeating  the  same  sentiments : — 

*  I  have  been,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  to 
ehorch  to  hear  Parson  Waddell,  who  j^ve  us 
two  discourses,  good  and  wholesome  lor  soul, 
bodr,  and  estate.  He  is  a  good  picture  of  *'  stall- 
ed theology."  and  is  said  lo  have  a  good  estate. 
Last  Sunday  1  went  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  beard  Mr.  Grant,  an  ingenious  young  gen- 
tleman. There  is  something  more  cheerful  and 
comfortable  in  an  Episcopalian  than  in  a  Presby- 
terian church.  I  admire  a  great  part  of  the 
Divine  service  at  Church  very  much.  It  is  very 
humane  and  benevolent,  and  sometimes  pathetic 
and  affecting,  but  rarely  gloomy,  if  ever.  Their 
creeds  I  could  dispense  with  very  well,  because 
the  Scriptures  being  before  us  contain  the  creed 
most  certainly  orthodox.  But  you  know  I  never 
write  nor  talk  upon  divinity.  .  .  .  Benevolence 
and  beneOcence,  industry,  equity  and  humanity, 
resignation  and  submission,  repentance  and  re- 
ibnnation,  are  the  essence  of  my  relic^on. 
Alas!  how  weakly  and  imperfectly  have!  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  my  own  religion vol.  il, 
pp.  264,  265. 

We  pause  for  a  moment  to  deduce  from 
the  evidence  of  this  most  respectable  wit- 
ness the  impolicy— the  sin  of  neglecting 
ia  our  colonies  the  culture  of  our  nation- 
al religion,  and  abandoning  the  pregnant 
desert  to  the  innate  zeal  of  sectaries. 

But  in  Mr.  Adamses  confession  of  faith 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  an  important 
something  is  wanting  :— neither  the  mo- 
tives \fhich  led  him  to  divine  worship,  nor 
the  merely  moral  foundations  of  *  hisrdi- 
gion,'  are  satisfactory  to  a  Christian 
mind:  but  the  defect,  which  may  be  only 
verbal,  would  by  no  means  justify  us  in 
pronouncing  him  an  infidel ;  and  in  short, 
if  Mr.  Adams  was  not  a  very  dishonest 
hypocrite,  (which  his  whole  life  and  cha- 
racter seem  to  negative,)  Dr.  Allen, 
though  in  other  respects  his  great  ad- 
mirer, must  have  done  him,  in  this  respect, 
tome  degree  of  injustice.  And  this  we 
more  readily  believe  from  one  minute  cir- 
cnmstance :  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Adams 
formed  these  unhappy  infidel  opinions  in 
early  life,  '  nor  were  his  views  afterwards 
changed.^  Now  we  find  him  under  date  of 
25th  January,  1799,  abjuring  the  idolatry 
which  some  freethinkers  professed  for 
Voltaire,  '  whose  materialism,  &c.,  appear 
to  him  very  superficial  and  nonsensical i 
—he  adds,  that  he  *  was  profoundly  learn- 
ed in  all  that  jargon  at  twenty  years  of 
tfe,  but  found  it  all  useless,  and  soon  re- 
nounced it.'  This  proves  that  in  one  im 
portaot  point  at  least  his  early  views  were 
tobieqneatly  changed.    We  see  also  that 


Mrs.  Adams  (Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  232,)  when 
stating  to  her  son  the  qualities  whiok 
would  support  his  father  through  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  President,  places  in  the 
highest  rank  religion—and  expressly  the 
Christian  religion.  But,  in  conclusion, 
we  are  forced  to  confess  that  the  most  un- 
pleasant impression  that  remains  on  out 
mind  on  this  subject  is  produced  by  the 
entire  silence  of  the  editor  on  what  we 
must  call  a  most  serious  imputation, 
which,  having  been  publicly  made,  he 
would,  we  suppose,  have  been  anxious  to 
contradict,  if  he  could  have  honestly  done 
so. 

Mr.  Adams  began  practising  the  law — 
we  suppose  as  an  attorney — in  1758,  and 
soon  got  into  business.  In  1761 — the 
professions  of  attorney  and  counsel  being 
often  combined  in  those  parts — he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  barrister-at- 
law ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  inherited  hf 
the  death  of  his  father  a  small  estate  at 
Braintree — '  now  Quincy,*  At  this  period 
the  British  government  attempted  to  in- 
troduce into  Massachusetts  the  process  of 
Wriis  of  assistance—a  kind  of  general 
search-warrant  for  the  discovery  of  goods 
which  had  not  paid  duties.  This  was 
resisted  as  a  branch  of  the  power  claimed 
by  the  mother-country  of  taxing  the  colo- 
nies : — tlie  popular  side  was  argued  in  Bos- 
ton by  Mr.  Otis,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the 
day,  and  afterwards  a  still  more  eminent 
patriot.  Mr.  Adams  was  present — but 
whether  engaged  in  the  cause  is  not  stat- 
ed. He,  on  one  occasion,  calls  Mr.  Otis 
*  Aw  worthy  master it  is  therefore  proba- 
ble that  he  was  employed  in  his  office ; 
and,  perhaps,  attended  him  in  court  on  this 
occasion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Otis's  example  had  an  important  influence 
on  Adams's  principles  and  conduct.  His 
account  of  the  effect  of  Otis's  speech  is 
remarkable  :  '  Every  man  of  an  immense 
crowded  audience  appeared  to  me  to  go 
away,  as  I  didy  ready  to  take  arms  agoinst 
writs  of  assistance.  Then  and  there  the 
child  Independence,  was  born  !'  So  it  pro- 
bably was  5  but  Mr.  Adams  might  have 
wished  it  a  more  honourable  parentage — 
for"  Mr.  Otis— by  whose  zeal  this  legal 
question  was  blown  up  into  a  revolution — 
though  eulogised  by  Mr.  Adams  as  *  Icav- 
I  ing  a  character  that  will  never  die  while 
the  memory  of  the  American  Revolution 
remains,  whose  foundation  he  laid  with  an 
energy  and  those  masterly  abilities  that 
no  other  man  /possessed,' — was  in  truth, 
at  first,  no  more  than  a  disappointed  (flace- 
jobber  turned  patriot.    Dr.  Allen,  in  the 
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Life  of  Bernard,  governor  of  Massachu- 
aetts,  says  that 

*  his  (Bemard*s]  indiscretion  in  appointing  Mr. 
Hutchinson  chief-justice,  instead  ot  giving  that 
oflSce  to  Colonel  Otis,  of  Barnstaple,  to  whom  it 
had  been  promised  by  a  former  [not  the  pre' 
ceding]  governor,  proved  very  injurious  to  the 
government  cause.  In  consequence  of  this  ap- 
pointment he  lost  the  influence  of  Colonel  Otis, 
and,  by  yielding  himself  to  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  James  Otis  the 
son,  a  man  of  great  talents,  who  soon  became 
the  leader  on  the  popular  side.' 

And  it  is  further  stated  by  the  same  authority, 
that 

*•  Otis  in  his  resentment  had  said  that  he  would 
set  the  province  inflameSy  even  though  he  perish- 
ed  by  the  fire,* 

This,  however,  is  the  course  of  all  revolu- 
tions ;  individual  ambition  and  resent- 
ment are  the  incendiaries,  but  they  can 
only  be  successful  when  there  is  already  a 
collection  of  inflammable  matter.  If  the 
social  condition  of  America  had  not  pre- 
pared her  for  independence,  the  personal 
resentments  of  Mr.  Otis  could  have  had 
but  little  permanent  effect. 

In  1764,  while  practising  the  law  with 
some  success  at  Braintree,  Mr.  Adams 
married  Abigail  Smith,  the  daughter, 
grand-daughter,  and  great  grand-daughter 
of  puritan  ministers;  and  next  year  pub- 
lished '  Jin  Essay  on  Canon  and  Feudal 
Law.*  We  were,  at  first,  a  little  surprised 
at  a  young  village-lawyer  in  Massachu- 
setts publishing  an  Essay  on  Canon  and 
Feudal  Law — we  wondered  where  he 
should  have  found  boolcs,  experience,  or 
opportunities  for  such  studies;  but  our 
surprise  was  lessened  when  we  were  told 
that  '  the  object  of  this  legal  essay  was 
to  show  the  conspiracy  between  Church 
and  State  for  oppressing  the  people.'  We 
have  not  seen  that  work,  which  we  sup- 
pose can  only  be  curious  as  an  incident  in 
the  personal  history  of  President  Adams. 

In  1765  he  removed  to  the  larger  sphere 
of  Boston,  where  his  legal  practice  is  said 
to  have  been  extensive.  All  this  time  the 
dissensions,  of  which  the  affair  of  the 
Writs  of  assistance  was  the  first  symptom, 
were  growing  more  serious,  and  assuming 
gradually  a  national  character ;  though 
they  still  wore  the  aspect  of  opposition  to 
the  local  governors,  who  endeavoured  to 
meet  their  difficulties  by  the  old  mode  of 
buying  off  the  patriots;  amongst  whom, 
it  seems,  Mr.  Adams  now  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  so  much,  that  in  1768  Gov- 


ernor Bernard  is  said  to  have  offered  him 
the  place  of  advocate-general.  '  But,'  his 
biographer  tells  us,  *  he  decidedly  declin- 
ed that  lucrative  post — he  was  not  a  man 
to  be  thus  bribed  to  deseri  the  cause  of  his 
country  V  We  are  not,  however,  told  in 
what  way  Mr.  Adams  was  or  could  have 
been,  at  that  period^  enlisted  in  the  camt 
of  his  country ;  and  Governor  Hutchin- 
son, who  succeeded  Bernard,  tells  (in  bis 
valuable  *  History  of  Massachusetts,'  vol. 
iii.,  p.  328)  a  different,  and,  we  think,  more 
probable,  story 

*  Mr.  John  Adams  was  a  distant  relation  and 
intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Samuel  Adams. 
After  his  education  at  the  college  he  am^lied  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  a  short  time  before  the 
troubles  oegan.  He  is  said  to  have  been  at  a 
loss  which  side  to  take.  Mr.  Sewell,  who  was 
with  the  Government,  would  have  persuaded 
him  to  be  on  the  same  side,  and  promised  him 
to  desire  Governor  Bernard  to  make  him  a  just- 
ice of  the  peace.  The  Governor  took  time  to 
consider  of  it,  and  having,  as  Mr.  Adams  con- 
ceived, not  taken  proper  notice  of  him,  or  ffiven 
him  offence  on  seme  former  occasion,  he  no  loo^ 
er  deliberated,  and  ever  after  joined  in  oppoa- 
tion.  As  the  troubles  increased  he  increased  in 
knowledge,  and  made  a  figure  not  only  in  his 
own  profession,  but  as  a  patriot,  and  was  gene- 
rally esteemed  as  a  person  endowed  with  more 
knowledge  than  his  kinsman  [Samuel  Adams], 
and  equally  zealous  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  but 
neither  his  business  nor  his  health  would  admit 
of  that  constant  application  to  it  which  distin- 
guished Samuel  Adams  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
province.  In  general,  John  Adams  may  be  said 
to  be  of  stronger  resentment  upon  any  real  or 
supposed  personal  neglect  or  mjury  than  the 
other;  but  in  their  resentment  a^mst  such  as 
opposed  them  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  exceeded. 
His  ambition  was  without  boimds,  and  he  has 
acknowledged  to  his  acquaintance  that  he  could 
not  look  with  complacency  upon  any  man  who 
was  in  possession  of  more  wealth,  more  power, 
or  more  knowledge  than  himself.' 

The  severity  with  which,  in  these  let- 
ters, Mr.  Adams  generally  treats  his  ad- 
versaries, and  the  dry  and  niggardly  style 
in  which  he  mentions  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates— even  Washington  himself— 
strongly  corroborate — and  indeed  we  do 
not  find  that  Mr.  Adams's  friends  deny  the 
justice  of— Governor  Hutchinson's  esti- 
mate  of  his  character  :  but,  after  all,  can- 
dour must  confess  that  it  is  only  by  such 
qualities  as  boldness,  emulation,  and  am- 
bition—which enemies  will  call  presump- 
tion, envy,  and  selfishness — that  men  can 
distinguish  themselves  in  revolutionary 
struggles ;  and  we  really  believe  that  Mr. 
Adams,  though  he  himself  pleads  guilty 
to  *  egotism' — hnd  ns  little  of  those  pow- 
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erfbl  bot  imainiable  stimulants  as  any  man 
of  his  day :  excepting  always  the  great 
and  blameless  Washington. 

Bat  whether  this  offer  of  office  was  made 
and  declined,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Adams  had  now  attained  very  considera- 
Me  eminence  in  his  profession ;  and  we 
find  him  soon  after  taking  a  forward  part 
in  local  politics.  In  1769  he  was  one  of 
a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston  to  draw  up  instruc* 
tions  to  their  representatives  in  the  pro- 
vincial legislature,  to  resist  what  were  styl- 
ed British  encroachments.  From  this  it 
would  seem  that,  if  he  at  any  time  hesi- 
tated between  the  parties,  he  had  now  de- 
cidedly joined  the  Opposition,  and  ranked 
at  one  of  its  leaders.  In  1770  an  affray 
occurring  between  the  King's  troops  and 
a  Boston  mob,  in  which  some  of  the  riot- 
ers were  killed,  a  Captain  Preston  and 
some  of  his  soldiers  were  keenly  prose- 
cuted for  murder.  '  On  this  occasion,'  says 
6o?ernor  Hutchinson,  *  Captain  Preston 
had  been  wll  advised  [perhaps  by  the  Go- 
vernor himself]  to  retain  two  gentlemen 
of  the  law,  who  were  strongly  attached  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to  stick  at  no 
reasofiable  fees  for  that  purpose  j  and  this 
measure  proved  of  great  service  to  him. ' 
(t6,  p.  328).  The  two  gentlemen  thus  re- 
tained, and  highly  fee^dy  were  Mr.  Adams 
and  Josiah  Quincy,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Ad- 
ams. Their  advocacy  was  able  and  suc- 
cessful, and  the  verdict  of  acquittal  which 
thty  obtained  for  the  officer  was  then— 
and  is  still — quoted  in  America  as  a  proof 
of  the  moderate  and  conciliatory  spirit  of 
the  province ;  praise  which  it  certainly 
does  not  merit :  for,  though  Captain  Pres- 
ton was  acquitted,  some  of  his  men  were 
most  unjustly,  and  in  mere  compliance 
with  popular  violence,  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  and  punished  accordingly. 

If  Mr.  Adams  had  been  before  wavering, 
this  victory  would  probably  have  drawn 
him  closer  to  the  party  he  had  so  essen- 
tially served.  But  it  did  not  do  so,  and 
his  political  differences  with  the  Govern- 
ment grew  wider.  Mrs.  Adams  tells  us 
that  in  1772  ^  he  had  like  to  have  been 
chosen  into  the  Council,  but  if  he  had, 
Hutchinson  acknowledged  that  he  would 
have  negatived  him.'  (Let.,  vol.  i.,  p.  80.) 
This  was  the  occasion  on  which  Mrs. 
Adams  uttered  the  wish — so  strange  in  a 
pious  lady  well  read  in  the  Scriptures — 
that  the  said  Governor  might  be  gibbeted 
likeMordecai — meaning,  we  presume,  like 
Hamn.  Next  year,  1773,  he  was  actual- 
ly chosen  by  the  Assembly,  and  negatived 
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by  the  Governor.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
some  personal  disappointment  may  have 
originally  helped  to  sharpen  Mr.  Adams's 
patriotism  ;  but  it  was]quite  natural  that  an 
eminent  lawyer,  with  a  good  deal  of  confi* 
dence — no  small  share  of  ambition— edu- 
cated in  the  puritan  and  republican  ten- 
ets which  then  prevailed  in  New  England 
under  a  surface  of  monarchical  forms — and 
with,  above  all,  a  high  and  affectionate 
confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  his  native 
land :  it  was  natural,  we  say,  that  such  a 
man  should  in  the  first  instance  approve 
resistance  to  what  most  of  his  class  con- 
sidered unconstitutional  aggression,  and 
be  eventually  carried  along  the  stream  of 
opposition  into  the  assertion  of  Independ- 
ence.  In  1774>  his  opinions  and  efforts 
emerge  into  full  light:  we  then  find  him 
one  of  the  delegates  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  first  CongresSy  and — 
from  the  earliest  moment  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  views — already  contem- 
plating and  preparing— though  not  with- 
out some  misgivings  and  regret  (vol.  i.,  p. 
62)— the  great  result  of  national  emanci- 
pation. He  and  his  colleagues,  of  whom 
the  most  remarkable  was  Samuel  Adams, 
appear  to  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the 
rest  even  of  the  second  Congress  on  the 
road  to  Independence. 

*  I  have  found  this  Congress  like  the  last.  " 
When  we  first  came  together,  I  found  a  strong 
jealousy  of  us  from  New  England,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts in  particular.  Suspicions  entertained 
of  designs  of  independency;  an  American  repub- 
lic; Presbyterian  principles,  and  twenty  other 
things.  Our  sentiments  were  heard  in  Con- 
gress with  great  caution,  and  seemed  to  make 
but  little  impression ;  but  the  longer  we  sat,  the 
more  clearly  they  saw  the.necessity  of  pushing 
vigorous  measures.  It  has  been  so  now.  Every 
day  we  sit  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  the 
designs  against  us  are  hostile  and  sanguinary, 
and  that  nothing  but  fortitude,  vigour,  and  per- 
severance can  save  us.' — vol.  i.,  p.  45. 

This  tone  was  then  so  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Adams  and  his  New  England  colleagues, 
that,  about  this  time,  Congress  voted,  in 
spite  of  his  earnest  opposition,  an  address 
to  the  King  calculated  to  open  a  door  for 
reconciliation.  A  letter  from  Adams  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Warren,  President  of  the 
provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  and 
another  to  Mrs.  Adams,  expressing  his 
disapprobation  of  this  address  and  his 
wishes  for  vigorous  measures  of  resist- 
ance, having  been  intercepted,  they  were 
published  by  our  Government  as  a  proof 
that  the  conciliatory  address  was  decep- 
tive, and  that  Mr.  Adams's  letters  betrayed 
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the  real  intention  of  the  Congress : — a  mis- 
take, it  now  appears;  for  the  Congress 
was  still  so  very  averse  to  the  idea  of 
i:.ilei)eM'ience,  that  Mr.  Adams,  already 
looked  upon  with  distrust,  became,  on  the 
publication  of  these  letters,  so  odious  and 
unpopular,  that  his  society  was  shunned. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  not  altogether  his  hos- 
tility to  the  mother-country  that  led  to 
this  disgrace  :  he  had  in  those  letters  se- 
verely censured  and  ridiculed  some  of  his 
colleagues  who  happened  to  take  the  mod- 
erate course ;  and,  probably,  the  amour 
propre  of  both  parties  sheltered  itself  un- 
der an  affected  amour  de  la  patrie.  But 
in  a  short  time,  events  having  taken  a 
turn  favourable  to  Mr.  Adams's  view,  the 
personalities  of  his  letters  were  generally 
forgotten,  and  he  more  than  resumed  his 
former  station  in  public  opinion. 

The  following^answer  to  a  question  of 
his  wife's  as  to  Dr.  Franklin,  will,  besides 
giving  his  opinion  of  the  Doctor,  show 
that  even  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill 
the  prospect  of  total  independence  was 
not  popular : — 

*  Dr.  Franklin  has  been  very  constant  in  his 
alteDdance  on  Congress  from  the  beginning.  His 
conduct  has  been  composed  and  grave,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  gentlemen,  very  reserved. 
He  has  not  assumed  anything,  nor  aflected  to 
take  the  lead;  but  has  seemed  to  choose  that 
the  Congress  should  pursue  their  own  principles 
and  sentiments,  and  adopt  their  own  plans.  Yet 
he  has  not  been  backward ;  has  been  very  use- 
ful on  many  occasions,  and  discovered  a  dis- 
position entirely  American.  He  does  not  hesi- 
tate at  our  boldest  measures,  but  rather  seems 
to  think  us  too  irresolute  and  backward.  He 
thinks  us  at  present  in  an  odd  state,  neither  in 

Seace  nor  war,  neither  dependent  nor  indepen- 
ent ;  hut  he  thinks  that  we  shall  soon  assume  a 
character  more  decisive.  He  thinks  that  we 
have  the  power  of  preserving  ourselves;  and 
that,  even  if  we  should  be  driven  to  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  assuming  a  total  independency 
and  set  up  a  separate  state,  we  can  maintain  it. 
The  people  of  England  ha ve  thought,  that  the 
opposition  in  America  was  wholly  owing  to  Dr. 
Franklin;  and  I  suppose  their  scribblers  will 
attribute  the  temper  and  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress to  him;  but  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mis- 
take. He  has  had  but  little  share  niriher  than 
to  co-operate  and  to  assist.  He  is  however  a 
great  and  good  man.  I  wish  his  colleagues  from 
this  city  were  all  like  him. '-—vol.  L^pp.53,  54. 

Mr.  Adams  must  have  been  more  per- 
sonally active  in  the  preliminary  troubles 
than  we  were  aware  of,  for  we  find  him 
writing  to  his  wife,  10th  October,  1775 — 

•  Pray  bundle  up  every  paper  not  already  hid, 
and  conceal  themm  impenetrable  darkness.  No- 
body knows  what  may  occur.' — vol.  ii.,  p.  68. 


And  yet  certainly  the  situation  of  his 
native  province,  when  it  began  its  resist- 
ance, was  not  such  as  to  require  any  hon- 
est man  to  enter  into  any  dangerous  ma- 
chinations for  •  its  liberation  ;  and  a  wise 
man  might  have  doubted,  as  Mr.  Adams 
himself  did  at  first,  whether  it  was  likely 
to  gain  much  by  the  change.    He  says— 

*New  England  has,  in  many  respects,  the 
advantage  of  every  other  colony  in  America, 
and,  indeed,  of  every  other  part  of  the  worid 
that  I  know  anything  of. 

'  1.  The  people  are  purer  English  blood; 
less  mixed  with  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  French, 
Danish,  Swedish,  &c.,  than  any  other ;  and  de- 
scended from  Englishmen,  too,  who  left  Europe 
in  purer  times  than  the  present,  and  less  taint- 
ed with  corruption  than  those  they  left  behind 
them. 

'  2.  The  institutions  in  New  England  for  the 
support  of  religion,  morals,  and  decency  exceed 
any  other ;  obliging  every  parish  to  have  a  min- 
ister, and  every  person  to  go  to  meeting,  &c 

*  3.  The  public  institutions  in  New  England 
for  the  education  of  youth,  supporting  colleges 
at  the  public  expense,  and  obliging  towns  to 
maintain  grammar-schools,  are  not  equalled, 
and  never  were,  in  aiiy  part  of  the  world. 

^  4.  The  division  of  our  territory,  that  is,  our 
counties,  into  townships;  empowering  towns 
to  assemble,  choose  officers,  make  laws,  mend 
roads,  and  twenty  other  things,  gives  every  man 
an  opportunity  of  showing  and  improving  that 
education  which  he  received  at  college  or  at 
school,  and  makes  knowledge  and  dexterity  at 
public  business  common. 

*  5.  Our  law  for  the  distribution  of  intestates 
occasions  a  frequent  division  of  landed  pretty, 
and  prevents  monopolies  of  land.' — ^vol.  i.,  pp. 
74,  75. 

This  was  certainly  a  sta»e  of  things  that 
ought  not  to  have  provoked  rebellion,  nnd 
we  must  say  that  an  accurate  examination 
of  the  early  stages  of  the  dispute — long 
before  they  attracted  European  notice — 
has  convinced  us  that  the  patriots  were 
generally,  like  Mr.  Otis,  disappointed 
place- hunter?,  and  that  the  original  dis- 
satisfaction had  no  reasonable  founda- 
tion. 

But  with  all  this,  we  must  admit  that 
tlie  prospect  of  independence  was  an  at- 
tractive, and  as  it  has  turned  out  a  rational 
speculation  ;  and  Mr.  Adams  pursued  it 
with  mingled  activity  and  prudence,  and 
deserves  the  large  share  of  the  national 
gratitude  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  Presi- 
dency, and  which,  we  believe,  is  now 
pretty  generally  restored  to  his  memory. 
Mr.  Ailams  not  only  hastened  the  decla- 
ration of  Independence,  but  he  contributed 
to  the  adoption  of  the  existing  form  of 
federal  government,  by  the  publication  in 
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1776  of  his  '  Thoughts  on  Oovernment.' 
For  most  internal  purposes,  we  believe 
the  federative  system  the  very  best  that 
could  have  been  adopted ;  but  Mr.  Adams 
— occupied,  we  suppose,  with  what  was 
more  immediately  urgent,  some  sort  of 
domestic  government — does  not  in  this 
work  allude  to,  and  probably  did  not  con- 
sider the  effect  of,  this  federal  system  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  a  country — and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  should 
happen,  and  indeed  rather  shall  be  surpris- 
ed if  it  does  not  happen,  that  this  federal 
system,  as  at  present  constituted,  shall 
be  found  wholly  inadequate  to,  and  incon- 
sistent with,  the  maintenance  of  a  fto- 
tional  government  and  character.  It  is  a 
great  and  interesting  problem,  and,  as  we 
have  often  said,  the  system  has  in  America 
every  possible  advantage  from  local  and 
temporary  circumstances,  and  yet  we 
strongly  doubt  its  stability  in  its  present 
form — but  more  of  this  by  and  by. 

Mr.  Adams  took,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  very  active  part  in  all  the  business  of 
Congress:  during  his  service  in  that  body 
he  was  member  of  ninety,  and  chairman 
of  twenty-five,  committees,  but  seems  to 
have  been  more  especially  employed  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  military 
business,  called  the  Board  of  War.  He  j 
fancied,  indeed,  that  he  had  himself  a 
taste  ,  for  military  life — which,  he  says, 
broke  out  so  early  as  1757,  when  he  long- 
ed ardently  to  be  a  soldier ;  And  in  1775, 
when  Congress  began  to  appoint  officers, 
and  Colonel  Washington  appeared  in  that 
assembly  in  his  uniform,  Adams's  ardour 
blazes  up,  and  he  writes  to  his  wife,  ^  Oh 
that  I  were  a  soldier! — I  will  be — ^lam  read- 
ing military  books!'  Again  when  he 
accompanies  Generals  Washington,  Lee, 
and  Schuyler  a  little  way  out  of  Philadel- 
phia on  their  journey  to  join  the  army,  he 
is  much  excited  by  *  the  pride  and  pomp 
of  war  but  adds,  in  a  sudden  ebullition 
of  that  amour  propre  which  seems  to  have 
been  so  strong  in  him — 

*  I,  poor  creature,  worn  out  with  scribbling 
for  my  bread  and  my  liberty,  low  in  spirits  and 
weak  in  health,  must  leave  others  to  wear  the 
laurels  which  I  have  sown ;  others  to  eat  the 
bread  which  I  have  earned ;  a  common  case.' — 
vd.  i.,  pp.  47,  48. 

It  must  have  been  something  of  this 
feeling  which — at  one  period  at  least — 
cooled  in  a  very  remaricable  way  his  ad- 
miration of  Washington.  At  first  Wash- 
ington is  *  the  modest  and  virtuous,  the 
amiable,  generous,  and  brave  Qeorge 
Washington,  Esquire,  chosen  by  Congress 


to  be  general  of  the  American  army;' 
but  it  appears  that,  when  a  strong  c^bal 
was  formed  in  Congress  against  Wash- 
ington, Adams — if  he  did  not  join  the  ca- 
bal, which  his  grandson  but  faintly  denies 
— looked  at  least  with  a  jealous  and  some- 
what detracting  eye  on  the  great  General. 
We  find  in  a  letter  of  the  26th  October, 
1777,  this  aigre-dotix  passage  : — 

'  Congress  will  appoint  a  thanksgivin?  [for 
some  successes  in  the  North  in  which  Wash- 
ington was  not  concerned ;]  and  one  cause  of  it 
ought  to  be,  that  the  glorv  of  turoin^  the  tide 
of  arms  is  not  immediately  due  to  the  Com- 
mauder-io-chief  [Washington,]  nor  to  southern 
troops.  If  it  had  been,  idolatry  and  adulation 
would  have  been  unbounded ;  so  excessive  as 
to  endanger  our  liberties,  for  what  I  know. 
Now,  we  can  allow  a  certain  citizen  to  be  wise, 
virtuous,  and  good  without  thinking  him  a 
deity  or  a  saviour.'— vol.  ii.,  p.  14. 

The  editor  endeavours  to  palliate  this 
'jealousy'  by  saying  that 
<  it  was  solely  the  result  of  the  study  of  histoiy, 
and  of  the  examples  of  abuse  of  power  by  mili- 
tary chieftains,  but  partook  of  no  hostility  to  the 
man,  as  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to 
the  letter  in  this  collection  of  the  25th  February 
preceding.' 

This  apology  does  not  satisfy  our 
minds :  it  might  very  well  happen  in  times 
of  '  cabal'  that  an  opinion  expressed  on 
the  25th  of  February  should  be  no  proof 
of  what  a  caballer  might  feel  on  the  20th 
October ;  but,  on  referring  back  to  that 
letter,  it  not  only  does  not  *  fully  appear' 
that  Mr.  Adams  could  have  no  personal 
jealousy  of  Washington  eight  months 
later,  but  it  does  not  even  prove  that  Mr. 
Adams  had  no  such  jealousy  even  at  that 
time.    The  expressions  are  : — 

'  Many  persons  are  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  numbers  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
highest  rank.  I  don't  mean  the  commander- 
in-chief,  his  character  is  justly  very  high ;  but 
Schuyler,  Putnam,  Spencer,  Heath,  are  thought 
by  very  few  to  be  capable  of  the  great  commands 
they  hold.'— vol.  i.,  pp.  192, 193. 

This  only  says  that  Washington  stands 
justly  high  with  many  persons  who  are 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  other  gen- 
erals ;  and  is  certainly  not  a  full  appear* 
ance  of  any  great  friendship  towards 
Washington — particularly  as  we  find  that 
only  two  days  before  the  date  of  this  let- 
ter of  the  25th  February,  1777,  Mr.  Adams 
made  a  speech  in  Congress  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  subsequent  letter  of  the  26th 
of  October: — 

*  I  have  been  distressed  to  see  some  of  our 
members  disposed  to  idolize  an  image  which 
their  own  hands  have  molten.  I  speak  of  the 
superstitious  veneration  which  is  paid  to  Gen- 
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eral  Washiogtoa.   I  honour  him  for  his  good 

Dualities,  but  in  this  house  I  feel  myself  his  su- 
erior.   In  private  life  I  shall  always  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be  mine.*— vol.  ii.,  pp.  15, 16. 

And  all  this  the  editor  winds  up  by  say- 
ing, with  admirable  naiveti^  that  if  Wash- 
ington '  had,  like  ordinary  military  heroes, 
attempted  the  liberties  of  his  country,  Mr. 
Adams*s  suspicions  of  the  general  would 
have  earned  him  a  high  reputation !' 

The  merits  and  services  of  Washington 
soon  subdued  all  petty  cavils ;  and  Adams 
learned,  no  doubt,  to  regard  him  with  pro- 
per reverence :  but  he  never  seems  to 
speak  of  him  with  that  entire  frankness 
and  cordiality  which  might  have  been  ex- 
paeted. 

It  seems  strange,  after  the  editor's  pro- 
fessions that  his  publication  is  a  full  and 
candid  one,  that  we  find  no  allusion  to  one 
of  the  most  important — to  his  wife  the  very 
most  interesting — event  of  Mr.  Adams's 
career,  namely — his  removal  from  Con- 
gress and  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board 
of  War,  by  a  mission  to  Europe,  where 
he  found  nothing  to  do,  and  during  which 
he  was  treated  with  great  neglect  and 
discourtesy  from  home.  We  cannot  help 
connecting  this  resolve  of  Congress, 
which,  we  learn  aliundij  took  place  on 
the  28th  of  November,  with  the  peculiar 
■entiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  preceding  month  about  the  Command- 
er-in-chief Are  we  not  justified  by  this 
remarkable  instance  in  expressing  our 
wonder  how  little  these  letters  add  to 
Mr.  Adams's  biography  1 

He  remained  about  a  year  in  France, 
accompanied  by  his  eldest  son — the  now 
Tenerable  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  ele- 
ven years  old  5  but  his  letters  are  written 
with  more  than  his  usual  caution — now 
really  necessary  from  the  risk  of  capture. 
He  complains  grievously,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  justly,  of  the  neglect  he  experienc- 
ed from  the  government  at  home ;  and 
at  last  seems  to  have  returned  to  Ameri- 
ca without  recall  or  even  permission  : —  . 

*  Passy,  21th  February,  1779.— The  situation 
in  which  my  masters  have  left  me  puzzles  me 
very  much.  They  have  said  nothing  to  me. 
But  one  set  of  gentlemen  write  that  I  am  to  go 
to  Spain,  another  to  Holland,  a  third  to  Vienna ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  I  believe  they  don't  intend 
to  seaa  me  to  either,  but  leave  me  to  stay  here 
in  a  ridiculous  situation,  or  return  home,  if  I  can 
get  there.  I  shall  return  unless  I  should  re- 
ceive before  the  time  arrives  for  the  vessel  to 
sail,  orders  which  I  can  execute  with  honour, 
and  with  a  prospect  of  rendering  some  service 
to  the  public.  But  of  these  two  last  points  I> 
will  judge  for  myself.*— vol.  iL,  p.  53. 


And  accordin|[ly,  he  set  out  a  week 
after  the  date  of  his  letter,  and  arrived  in 
America  in  the  summer  of  1779.  But 
whether  it  was  that  he  had  done  the  n(h 
thing  he  had  to  do  in  Europe  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Congress — or  was 
likely  to  do  something  in  America  so  little 
to  their  satisfaction,  we  cannot  tell ;  hot 
he  was  in  about  three  months  (29th  Sep- 
tember) re-appointed  to  the  European 
mission  with,  as  we  are  told  in  the  biogra- 
phy, a  higher  rank,  and  more  important 
object  —namely,  as  minister  plenipotenti- 
ary, to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  with  au- 
thority also  to  make  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  But  these  powers 
seem  to  have  been  illusory  :  the  first  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  immediate 
consequences ;  and  the  latter  was  certain- 
ly revoked.  He  arrived  in  France  early 
in  1780,  but  seems  to  have  been  again 
treated  with  as  little  kindness,  or  even 
notice,  by  his  ^  masters*  as  he  had  been 
before.    He  writes  on  the  7th  June, — 

'  I  have  no  remittances,  nor  anything  to  de- 
pend on :  not  a  line  from  Congress  or  any  mem- 
ber since  I  left  you  [seven  months  before'.]— 
vol.  iL,  p.  51. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  main  object  of 
this  mission  could  only  be  to  get  rid  of 
him  1    However,  about  September,  he  re- 
ceived—or, if  we  were  to  trust  the  bio- 
graphy, undertook  on  his  responsibility — a 
mission  to  Holland,  where  he  resi  deda 
year  and  a  half,  almpst,  it  seems,  as  a  pri- 
vate per6on,  principally  engaged  in  nego- 
tiating loans  with  individual  capitalists  to 
meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Congress  j 
but  about  April,  1782,  he  was  received  in 
a  public  character,  and  in  the  five  follow- 
ing months — during  which  he  had  not 
heard  from  his  *  masters* — he  negotiated, 
and  at  length  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Dutch  Government :  but  the  value  of  bis 
services  was  still  so  scantily  acknowledg- 
ed, that  on  his  return  to  Paris,  on  the 
4th  December,  1782,  he  wrote  to  Congress 
a  resignation  of  all  his  employments,  and 
solicited  leave  for  his  immediate  return  to 
America.    Of  this  no  notice  was  taken  ; 
and  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  return 
home  with  or  wiihotiileave^  unless  he  should 
receive  a  commission  to  the  court  of  St. 
James's :  but  that  he  thought  unlikely, 
for — 

*  The  same  influence,  French  influence  I 
mean,  which  induced  Confess  to  revoke  roy 
commission,  will  still  continue  to  prevent  the 
revival  of  it.  And  I  think  it  likely,  too,  that 
English  influence  will  now  be  added  to  French, 
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for  /  dtmH  believe  that  Oeor^e  wishes  to  see  my 
face.  In  this  case  I  shall  enjoy  the  satis&ction 
of  coming  where  I  wish  most  to  be,  with  all  my 
children,  living  in  simplicity,  innocence,  and  re- 
pose.'— Tol.  ii.,  p.  92. 

We  notice  particularly  this  flippant  al- 
lusion to  ^  George,'  as  a  pregnant  indica- 
tion of  the  predisposition  with  which  Mr. 
Adams  would  visit  the  English  court,  and 
of  the  temper  in  which  he  was  likely  to 
regard  the  King. 

His  employment  at  Paris  during  the 
spring  of  1783,  in  the  most  important  and 
honourable  office  of  negotiating  the  de6- 
nitive  treaty  of  peace,  does  not  seem  to 
have  assuaged  his  ill  humour,  nor  induced 
him  to  recall  his  resignation : — 

Paris,  May  30,  1783.— Here  I  am  out  of  all 
patience.  Iu>t  a  word  from  America.  The 
feitish  ministry  lingering  on.  Mr.  Hartley 
uncertain  what  to  do.  No  regulation  of  com- 
merce agreed  on  :  no  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
signed,  or  likely  to  be  signed  very  soon. 
Ifly  spring  passage  home  lost.  The  total  idle- 
ness, the  perpetnal  uncertainty  we  are  in,  is  the 
most  insipid,  and  at  the  same  time  disgusting 
and  provoking,  situation  imaginable.  I  had 
rather  be  employed  in  carting  street-dust  and 
marsh-mud.'— vol.  iL,  p.  93. 

And  again — 

•  We  advance  slowly  to  the  definitive  treaty.  I 
can  now  have  no  hopes  of  seeing  you  be^re  late 
in  the  fall.  If  the  acceptance  of  my  resignation 
arrives,  as  I  expect,  and  we  finish  the  peace  as 
soon  as  I  can  reasonably  hope,  I  shall  not  now  be 
able  to  embark  before  October.  If  vou  and  your 
dauf^hter  were  with  me,  I  could  keep  up  my 
spints ;  but,  idly  and  insipidly  as  I  pass  my  time. 
1  am  weary,  worn,  and  disgusted  to  death.  1 
had  rather  chop  woodi  dig  ditches,  and  make 
fences  upon  my  poor  little  farm.'— vol.  ii.,  pp. 
94,  95. 

At  length,  however,  a  mission  to  Eng- 
land repairs  all : — 

*  PariSy  Sept.  7, 1783.— This  morainff,  for  the 
first  time,  was  delivered  me  the  resolution  of 
Confess  of  the  Ist  of  May,  that  a  commission 
and  mstructions  should  be  made  out  to  me,  Dr. 
jPranklin,  and  Mr.  Jay,  to  make  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain.  If  this  intelligence 
had  been  sent  us  by  Barney,  who  sailed  from 
Phtladdphia  a  month  after  the  1st  of  May,  it 
would  have  saved  me  and  others  much  anxiety. 
.  .  .  This  resolution  ofCongress  deserves  my 
gratitude.  It  is  highly  honourable  to  me,  and 
restores  me  mv  feelings,  which  a  former  pro- 
ceeding had  taken  away.  I  am  now  perfectly 
ccmtent  to  be  recalled  whenever  they  think  fit,  or 
to  stay  in  Ectrope  until  this  business  is  finished, 
provided  you  will  come  aud  live  with  me.  .  .  . 
Vou  don't  probably  know  the  circumstances 
which  attend  this  proceeding  of  Congress.  The^ 
are  so  honourable  to  me,  that  I  cannot  in  grati- 


mdeor  decency  refuse.'— ii,  pp.  99,  101, 

102. 

Of  this  mission,  or  of  his  subsequent 
residence  in  London  as  minister,  these 
Letters  give  no  account  whatsoever — as 
Mrs.  Adams— to  whom  all  those  letters 
are  addressed — soon  joined  him  and  re- 
mained with  him  in  Europe  till  his  final 
return.  We  have '  therefore  nothing  to 
add  to  what  we  said  in  our  former  article 
concerning  this  period.  After  an  absence 
of  nine  years  he  landed  at  Boston  on  the 
17th  June,  1788,  and  Congress  honoured 
him  with  a  resolution  of  '  Thfrnks  for  his 
able  and  faithful  discharge  of  various  im- 
portant commissions.' 

We  have  many  reasons  for  thinking 
that  these  thanks  appeared  both  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adams  parsimonious,  if  not  in- 
vidious :  but  he  soon  received  a  more  gen- 
eral and  cordial  testimony  of  approbation. 

On  the  first  election  for  chief  magis- 
trates under  the  new  constitution,  March, 
1789,  Washington  was  elected  President 
and  Adams  Vice-President;  and  they  were 
both  re-elected  in  1793. 

We  have  already  said  that  during  his 
first  vice-presidency  there  are  but  a  couple 
of  insignificant  letters  i  and  it  does  4iot 
appear  that  there  was  any  great  concert 
or  confidence  between  Washington  and 
Adams ;  and  Adams,  towards  the  close  of 
that  period,  writes  with  something  of  a 
tone  of  disappointed  ambition  :•— 

*I  know  not'how  it  is,  but  in  proportion  as 
danger  threatens  I  grow  calm.  I  am  very  ap- 
prehensive that  a  desperate  anti-federal  party 
will  provoke  all  Europe  by  their  insolence.  But 
my  country  has,  in  its  toisdom,  contrived  for  me 
the  most  insignificant  office  that  ever  the  inven- 
tion of  man  contrived^  or  his  imagination  con- 
ceived ;  and  as  I  can  do  neither  good  nor  eviL  I 
must  be  borne  away  by  others,  and  meet  tne 
common  fate.'— vol.  ii.,  p.  133. 

But  the  violence  of  this  anti-federalist 
party,  and  the  atrocity  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution at  home,  and  its  audacious  inso- 
lence to  foreign  powers,  drew  Washing- 
ton and  Adams  into  more  intimate  inter- 
course. The  following  are  the  strongest 
indications  of  this  friendly  feeling  that  we 
can  find : — 

*  Philadelphia,  Jan.  9, 1794.—Nearly  one-half 
the  country  is  in  constant  opposition  to  the  oth- 
er, and  the  President's  situation,  which  is  high- 
ly responsible,  is  very  distressing.  He  made 
me  a  very  friendly  visit  yesterday,  which  I  re- 
turned to-day,  and  had  two  hours'  conversation 
with  him  alone  in  his  cabinet.  The  conversa- 
tion, which  was  extremely  interesting,  and  equal- 
ly affectionate,  I  cannot  explain  even  by  a  hint. 
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Bat  his  earnest  deaiie  to  do  ri^ht,  and  his  close 
application  to  discover  it,  his  deliberate  and 
comprehensive  view  of  our  affairs  with  all  the 
world,  appeared  in  a  very  amiable  and  respect- 
able light.  The  anti-federalists  and  the  French- 
ified zealots  have  nothing  now  to  do  that  1  can 
conceive  of,  but  to  ruin  his  character,  destroy 
his  peace,  and  injure  his  health.  He  supports 
all  their  attacks  with  great  firmness;  and  his 
health  appears  to  be  very  eood.  The  Jacobins 
would  msKc  a  sortie  upon  nim,  in  all  the  force 
they  could  master,  if  they  dared.*— vol.  ii.,  p. 
137. 

And  again— 

'Yesterday  I  dined  at  the  President's,  with 
ministers  of  state  and  their  ladies,  foreign  and 
domestic  After  dinner  the  gentlemen  drew  off 
after  the  ladies,  and  left  me  alone  with  the  Pre- 
sident in  close  conversation.  He  detained  me 
there  till  nine  o^clock,  and  was  never  inore  frank 
and  open  upon  politics.  I  find  his  opinions  and 
sentiments  are  more  exactly  like  mine  than  I  ever 
knew  before,  respecting  England,  France,  and 
cur  American  parties.* — ^vol.  ii.,  p.  214. 

Yet  at  the  time  of  this  first  confidential 
interchange  of  opinions  on  these  great 
questions,  Washington  aad  Adams  had 
been  seven  years  colleagues  in  the  ofiices 
of  President  and  Vice-President.  We 


all  intercourse  with  Oreat  Britain.  On 
this  the  senate  was  equally  divided ;  but 
Mr.  Adams,  who  deprecated  the  political 
result  and  was  indignant  at  the  secret  mo- 
tive, negatived  it,  and,  by  this  great  ser- 
vice to  justice  as  well  as  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  proved  that  his  ofiice 
was  not  so  entirely  unimportant  as  in 
quieter  circumstances  it  had  appeared  to 
him. 

As  Washington's  second  presidency  was 
wearing  out,  politicians  began  to  calcu- 
late whether  he  would  retire  or  go  on  for 
a  third  term.  There  has  been,  since  that 
time,  an  understanding — though  there  is 
no  positive  rule— that  the  president  shall 
not  be  elected  a  third  time  ;  and  there 
has  been  no  such  instance  :  but  at  this  pe- 
riod there  was  a  pretty  general  opinion 
that  General  Washington  might  go  on,  and 
even  Mr.  Adams  himself,  when  looking 
forward  to  the  presidency,  intimated,  with 
a  parade  of  humility  that  makes  us  smile, 
that  he  would  by  no  means  be  persuaded 
to  accept  a  third  election.  Washington 
kept  his  intentions  very  secret,  and  had 
probably  not  made  up  his  own  mind  till 
about  the  commencement  of  his  last  year. 
But  if  he  ever  contemplated  another  tour  of 


really  do  not  wonder  that  he  should  have  |  service,  the  virulence  and  ingratitude  of 


felt  some  little  dissatisfaction  as  to  the 
insignificance  of  his  position ;  but  we  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  no  such  feel- 
ing was  visible  in  bis  conduct.  He  acted 
honestly,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  zealous- 
ly, in  support  of  Washington's  adminis- 


the  French  faction  tired  out  his  equanim- 
ity, and  determined  him  to  retire.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  doubt,  we  find  Mr.  Ad- 
ams naturally  but  sometimes  almost  com- 
ically anxious  about  his  chance  of  the 
great  prize — though  even  to  the  wife  of 


tration  against  the  political   agitation  |  his  bosom  he  attempts  to  keep  up  a  show 


which  the  democrats  and  partisans  of  the 
French  were  directing  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  the  senate  being  almost  equal- 
ly balanced,  his  casting  voice  decided 
some  very  important  questions — one  in 
particular,  on  which  he  dwells  with  much 
earnestness,  and  which,  even  now,  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  The  main  object  of 
the  French  party  was  to  force  Ameri- 
ca into  hostilities  with  England,  and  the 
accidental  collision  at  sea  between  the 
British  cruisers  and  American  commerce 
afforded  the  most  plausible  and  popular 
pretences  for  a  rupture — but  these  were 
with  the  most  influential  persons  only  pre- 
tences :  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  that 
— to  Mr.  Adams's  great  and  just  indig- 
nation— these  persons  were  deepty  indebt- 
ed to  English  correspondents,  and  were 
pushing  on  hostilities  as  a  short  mode  to 
cancel  their  liabilities  and  defraud  their 
creditors.  One  of  the  most  formidable 
of  these  attempts  was  Mr.  Clarke's  rexolu 


of  philosophical  and  republican  indiffer- 
ence J  which,  however,  was  really  no 
more  than  a  hedge — to  borrow  a  nieta- 
phor  from  another  species  of  competition 
— to  console  him  in  the  event  of  failure. 
He  relied,  it  appears,  strongly  on  the  right 
of  succession^  as  if  John  I.  ought  necessa- 
rily to  succeed  George  I.,  and  he  caUs 
himself  with  a  semi-serious  pleasantry  the 
*  heir-apparent.^  Elected,  however,  he  was 
by  the  good  sense  of  his  country,  for  he 
was  undoubtedly,  if  not  a  cleverer,  at  least 
an  honester  and  safer  politician,  as  well 
as  a  more  respectable  private  man,  than 
his  strongest  antagonist,  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  short  foot-notes  in  which  the  editor 
announces  this  and  the  former  elections 
as  vice-president,  do  not  inform  us  of  the 
majority  by  which  he  was  chosen,  nor 
who  were  his  competitors — nor,  strange 
to  say,  could  it  be  anywhere  discovered, 
either  from  note  or  text,  that  during  his 
presidency  Mr.  Jefferson  was  vice-Presi- 


/ton,  in  the  summer  of  1794-,  to  prohibit '  dent.    Our  readers  Avill  judge  of  the 
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iorical  valae  of  a  conretpondence  which 
does  not  eren  allude  to  so  considerable  a 
circumstance. 

The  account  of  his  inauguration — at 
which,  it  seems,  no  part  of  his  own  family 
was  present — is  curious  and  interesting 
in  many  points,  but  above  all  for  the  slight 
bat  striking  sketch  of  his  great  predeces- 
sor in  this  his  last,  and,  we  think,  greatest 
public  appearance  :— 

PhOadelvhia,  bth  March,  1797. 
*My  dearest  Friend,— Your  dearest  friend 
never  had  a  more  trying  day  than  yesterday.  A 
solemn  scene  it  was  indeed^  and  it  was  made 
more  affecting  to  me  by  the  presence  of  the 
General,  whose  countenance  was  as  serene  and 
unclouded  as  the  day.  He  seemed  to  me  to  en- 
a  triumph  over  me.  Methought  I  heard 
say,  "  Ay  !  I  am  fairly  out  and  you  iairly 
in !  See  which  of  us  will  be  happiest. "  When 
the  ceremony  was  over,  he  came  and  made  me 
a  visit,  and  cordially  congratulated  me,  and 
wished  my  administration  might  be  happy, 
foccessful,  and  honourable. 

*  It  is  now  settled  that  I  am  to  go  into  his 
house.  It  is  whispered  that  he  intends  to  take 
French  leave  to-morrow.  I  shaU  write  you  as 
fcst  as  we  proceed.  My  chariot  is  finishcil,  and 
I  Dttade  my  first  appearance  in  it  yesterday.  It 
ia  simple,  but  elegant  enough.  My  horses  are 
young,  but  clever. 

*  In  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  a  multitude  as  great  as  the  space 
oonld  contain,  and  I  believe  scarcely  a  dry  eye 
-y4)at  Washington's.  The  sight  of  the  sun,  set- 
ting iidl  orbed,  and  another  rising,  though  less 
splendid,  was  a  novelty.  Chief  Justice  Ells- 
worth administered  the  oath,  and  with  great 
energy.  Judges  Cushinff,  Wilson,  and  Iredell 
were  present.  Many  ladies.  I  had  not  slept 
well  the  oight  before,  and  did  not  sleep  well 
the  night  after.  I  was  unwell,  and  did  not 
know  whether  I  should  get  through  or  not. 
I  did,  however.  How  the  business  was  receiv- 
ed I  know  not,  only  I  have  been  told  that  Ma- 
nn, the  treaty  publisher,  said  we  should  lose 
Dotbiog  by  the  change,  for  he  never  heard  such 
a  speech  m  public  in  his  life. 

*  All  agree  that,  taken  altogether,  it  was  the 
snbUmest  thing  ever  exhibit^  in  America.  I 
am,  my  dearest  friend,  most  affectionately  and 
kindly  yours,  John  Adams.* 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  244. 

But  neither  the  sedative  influence  of 
age,  nor  his  late  intercours3  with  Washing- 
ton, nor  this  great  personal  elevation, 
could  altogether  cure  the  innate  feeling 
which  he  himself — in  con6dence  to  his 
lady,  and  probably  in  the  hope  of  being 
contradicted  by  his  affectionate  partner — 
calls  his  ^  egotism  and  vanity.  It  appears 
that  other  reporters  of  the  inauguration- 
scene  just  described  had  dwelt  more  large- 
ly on  the  abundant  tears  shed  by  the  spec- 
tators—this report  touches  the  new  presi- 


dent very  sensibly  in  his  tenderest  point — 
he  cannot  tell 

*  whether  this  weeping  was  from  joy  or  grief— 
whether  from  the  loss  of  their  beloved  President, 
or  from  the  accession  of  an  unbeloved  one. 
Everybody  talks  of  the  tears,  the  full  eyes,  the 
trickling  eyes,  &c.,  but  all  is  enigma  to  me. 
No  one  descends  into  particulars  to  say  why  or 
wherefore — I  am  therefore  left  to  suppose  that 
it  is  all  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  bdoved  !' — 
vol.  ii.,  p.  247. 

What ! — John  Adams  could  not  under, 
stand  the  emotions  of  a  grateful  people — 
a  people  created  by  Washington's  genius 
and  virtue — on  seeing  the  *  beloved'  father 
of  his  country  descending  into,  as  it  were, 
the  tomb  of  retirement !  and  could  fancy 
in  it  something  of  a  personal  slight  to  him- 
self ! 

In  the  same  spirit,  though  in  a  less  offen- 
sive form,  he  shows  his  appetite  for  per- 
sonal applause,  and  something  like  morti- 
fication that  his  accession  did  not  make 
more  noise : — 

^  And  now,  [a  fortnight  after  the  maugura- 
tion,]  the  world  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  All 
the  federalists  seem  to  be  afraid  to  approve 
anybody  but  Washington.  The  Jacobin  papers 
damn  with  faint  praise,  and  undermine  with 
misrepresentation  and  insinuation.  If  the  fed- 
eralists go  to  playing  pranks,  I  will  resign  the 
office,  and  let  Jefferson  lead  them  to  peace, 
wealth  and  power  if  he  will.* — vol.  ii.,  p.  252. 

These  traits  (and  many  others  could 
be  quoted)  certainly  prove  that  Governor 
Hutchinson's  early  appreciation  of  his  cha- 
racter was  strikingly  just  ^  and  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  Mrs.  Adams's  wish  that  so 
accurate  a  painter  were  hanged.  //  n^y 
a  que  la  veriti  qui  blesse.  They  also  tend 
to  corroborate  the  suspicion  that  the 
peculiar  sourness  with  which  he  always 
alludes  to  his  diplomatic  reception  in 
London  may  have  bad  its  origin  in  some 
trivial  or  perhaps  groundless  personal 
jealousy.  We  say  trivial  or  groundless, 
because  we  think  that  if  it  had  been  other- 
wise it  would  have  been^  by  this  time 
avowed. 

But  bating  these  weaknesses — for  the 
exhibition,  if  intentional,  of  which  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  candour  of  the 
editor — Mr.  Adams  won  his  eminent 
station  honourably,  and  filled  it  respecta- 
bly in  talent  and  honestly  in  principle.  As 
Mrs.  Adams  soon  joined  him  at  the  seat 
of  Government,  the  letters  during  his 
Presidency  are  few  and  unimportant, 
which  we  the  more  regret,  because  the 
details  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration  are 
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but  imperfectly  known,  and  are  akipptd  over 
as  it  were  by  the  biographer :  we  know, 
indeed,  generally,  that  he  inherited  from 
Washington  the  enmity  of  the  French 
party,  and  at  last  found  himself  forced,  as 
we  think,  into  hostilities  with  France  ; 
from  which  he  had  little  prospect  of  re- 
treating with  honour,  or  of  advancing  with 
much  hope  of  ultimate  success ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, the  profligate  sway  of  the  Direc- 
tory was  overthrown,  and  Buonaparte  was 
too  happy  to. relieve  his  new-bom  power 
from  the  difficulties  and  unpopularity  of  a 
war  with  America. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Adams's  conduct 
in  all  this  aflair  was  not  only  justifiable 
but  laudable  ;  that  indeed  it  was  almost 
inevitable ;  and  we  regret  that  we  have 
no  record  of  bis  own  personal  feelings 
and  views  in  that  important  crisis.  It 
shook,  however,  his  popularity  so  much, 
that,  instead  of  being  pressed,  as  he  once 
dreamed,  to  a  ihird  presidency,  he  was 
even  refused  a  second  :  towards  the  close 
of  1800,  Mr.  Jefierson,  the  avowed  cham- 
pion of  French  principles  and  the  head  of 
the  French  party,  was  elected  in  his  room; 
though,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Adams  and  his 
country,  we  must  add,  by  a  majority  of 
only  one;  and  onthe»4th  of  March,  1801, 
Mr.  Adams  retired  into  private  life,  not 
nnhonoured,  though  unaccompanied  by 
any  of  those  higher  emotions  which  he 
had  envied  to  \^shington  ! 

Indeed,  in  reply  to  a  birthday  address 
in  1802,  the  year  after,  he  reverted  with 
bitterness  to  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived : — 

'  Under  the  continual  provocations  breaking 
and  pouring  on  me,  from  unexpected  as  well 
as  expected  quarters,  during  the  two  last  years 
of  my  administration,  he  must  have  been  more 
of  a  modem  epicurean  philosopher  than  ever  I 
was  or  ever  will  be,  to  have  borne  them  all 
without  some  incautious  expressions,  at  times, 
of  an  unutterable  indignation.' — Biog.  tit. 

He,  however,  was  generally  and  justly 
respected  in  his  retirement ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  name  and  fame  con- 
tributed to  the  subsequent  election  of  his 
able  and  excellent  son  to  the  presidential 
chair — in  which  he  was  destined  like  his 
father — and  from  much  the  same  honour- 
able causes — ^to  receive  the  affront,  as  it 
had  become,  of  non-re-election. 

Mr.  Adams  died  in  1826,  at  the  venera-  ; 
ble  age  of  ninety-one — very  remarkably — 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  i 
Independence.    On  that  morning  he  was  \ 
aroused  by  the  ringing  of    bells  and 


'  firing  of  cannon,  and  when  asked  if  he 
,  knew  what  day  it  was,  replied — '  Oh,  yes, 
the  glorious  4th  of  July  !'  In  the  fore, 
noon  he  was  visited  by  the  orator  of  the 
day,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who  found 
him  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  asked  him 
for  a  sentiment  to  be  given  at  the  public 
table.  ^  I  will  give  you,' said  the  patriarch, 
*  Independence  for  ever  V  Towards  the 
close  of  the  day  he  exclaimed  *  Jefferson 
survives  V  but  it  was  not  so — for,  strange 
to  say,  Jefferson  had  already  died  at  one 
o'clock  of  that  same  day  on  which  Mr. 
Adams  expired  at  six  in  the  evening  :  and 
by  a  still  more  wonderful  coincidence 
another  ex-President,  Monroe,  also  died 
on  the  same  anniversary ^  in  1830. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  warm  professor  of 
republican  principles,  but  moderate  and 
sober  in  their  application  :  a  friend  of 
liberty,  but  not  less  the  advocate  of  order 
and  discipline  in  the  state  ;  and  it  will  be 
happy  for  his  country  if  his  example  and 
his  precepts  shall  be  so  far  remembered 
as  to  tend  to  moderate  and  control  that 
spirit  of  unbounded  democracy  which  has 
been  growing,  we  fear,  in  America,  and 
which  we  believe  to  be  incompatible  with 
any  permanent  system  of  rational  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Adams  expresses  on  many  ooea« 
sions  his  fears  on  this  subject  with  an 
earnestness  and  sagacity  that  do  him 
honour ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  little  personal 
dissatisfaction  against  England,  he  was 
always  ready  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
merits  of  our  form  of  Government. 

*  The  newspapers  have  represented  my  writ- 
ing as  having  a  monarchical  tendency— an 
aristocratical  tendency.  In  answer  to  these 
charges,  I  only  wish  to  have  them  read.  I 
have  represented  the  British  constitution  as  the 
most  perfect  model  that  has  yet  been  discover- 
ed or  mvented  by  human  genius  and  experience 
for  the  government  of  the  great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  master-piece.  It  is  the  only 
svstem  that  has  preserved,  or  can  preserve,  the 
shadow,  the  colour,  or  the  semblance  of  liberty 
to  the  people,  in  any  of  the  great  nations  of 
Europe.  Our  own  constitution  I  have  repre- 
sented as  the  best  for  us,  in  our  peculiar  situa- 
tion.'—Le«er  of  John  Adams  to  5.  Perley,  June 
19, 1809. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Adams  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Spates  was 
perhaps  the  best  that  they  could  have 
K^o^xeAin  X\ie\T  ^  peculiar  situation.^  The 
only  question  is  whether  it  will  be  found 
so  when  the  ^peculiarity'  of  that  situation 
shall  have  worn  out. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  dessire  that 
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the  great  Ameriean  experiment  of  cheap 
—elective — and  federative  government 
shoald  fail.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
it  of  great  importance  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  mankind  that  it  should  succeed; 
that  is,  that  the  general  government 
should  have  hoth  constitutional  and  prac- 
tical anthority  to  ensure  peace  and  justice 
at  home — ^peace  and  justice  ahroad.  Our 
douhts  are  whether  the  present  elective 
and  federal  forms  afford  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee ibr  those  great  ohjects — and  in 
these  doubts  we  only  concur  with  the 
wisest  and  most  patriotic  of  the  states- 
men of  America — of  the  authors  of  the 
experiment — of  the  very  founders  of  the 
constitution !  We  have  heretofore  often 
stated  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
experiment  has  never  yet  reached  its 
crisis — we  have  vindicated  the  various 
temporary  and  local  causes  which  have 
tended  to  preserve  the  federal  government 
— the  various  subsidiary  accidents  which 
have  helped  to  lubricate  the  working  of 
what  we  suspect  to  be  an  imperfect  ma- 
chine. These  causes  and  accidents 
mast  gradually  wear  out ;  and  whenever 
they  shall  be  exhausted — then,  and  not 
fally  tiil  then,  will  the  intrinsic  efficacy 
of  the  American  system  be  brought  to  the 
test.  We  ourselves  sincerely  wish  that 
the  day  of  crisis  may  be  distant,  and  that 
some  intermediate  correctives  may  be 
found  for  that  laxity  of  principle  and  con- 
flict of  authority  of  which  we  have  had  so 
many  recent  indications. 

One  danger,  however,  both  to  America 
and  England,  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than 
any  arising  from  the  natural  course  of  cir- 
cumstances— we  mean  a  hostile  collision 
between  the  two  countries — and  it  is  our 
prayer  and  our  hope  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  respective  Governments  may  prevent 
—and  it  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  their 
power  to  do  so — so  great  a  misfortune  to 
the  civilized  world. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  other  two  in- 
dependent nations  can  have  such  a  com- 
munity of  interests  as  England  and  Amer- 
ica, in  truth,  we  know  of  no  material  and 
substantial  interests  in  which  they  are  op' 
posed — nay,  in  which  they  are  separated: 
their  origin,  their  laws,  and  their  language 
are  the  same  ;  their  business,  their  pros- 
perity,  are  identified  :  New  York  is  but  a 
iuburb  of  Liverpool,  or,  if  you  will,  Liv- 


erpool of  New  York :  the  failure  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  bank  ruined  more  fortunes 
in  England  than  in  America;  the  manufac- 
turers of  Manchester  share  more  wealth 
with  Carolina  than  with  Middlesex.  We 
are  not  merely  brothers  and  cousins — the 
ties  of  consanguinity,  we  know,  are  not 
always  the  bond  of  friendship — ^but  we  are 
partners— joint  tenants,  as  it  were,  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  and  we  have  had, 
as  we  have  just  hinted,  melancholy  expe- 
rience that  distress  on  cither  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  must  be  almost  equally  felt  on 
the  other. 

And  why  should  we  quarrel  1  What  are 
the  grounds  or  objects  of  any  difference 
between  us  1  We  know  of  but  two,  or  at 
most  three,  points  of  diflference  on  which 
the  most  captious  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic have  raised  even  a  question — and 
what  are  they  ?  Matters  which,  we  firmly 
believe,  two  intelligent  and  honest  nego- 
tiators might  settle  in  a  fortnight,  and 
which  owe  their  chief  interest  to  their  be- 
ing made  the  pretexts  of  those  who  wish, 
for  private  or  personal  objeots,  to  blow  up 
a  conflagration. 

The  vast  importance  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  world  of  our  relations 
with  the  United  States  will,  we  hope,  be 
a  sufficient  apology  for  our  taking  this 
occasion  of  making  some,  as  we  hope, 
conciliatory  observations  on  these  pend* 
ing  questions. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Canadian  bounda- 
ry ;  and  there  is,  we  believe,  another  boun- 
dary question  down  in  the  Far  West.  We 
are  not  now  going  to  repeat  our  recent 
argument  on  the  Canadian  boundary,  but 
we  cannot  allude  to  it  without  expressing 
our  conviction  of  its  utter  unimportance 
to  the  great  American  nation^  nowever 
interesting  it  may  be  to  the  land-jobbers  or 
popularity-hunters  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  difficulty  has  arisen  out  of  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  made  in  utter  ignorance  on 
both  sides,  and  now,  by  both  sides,  admit- 
ted to  be  inconsistent  and  impracticable; 
— what  then  remains  but— if  we  adhere  to 
this  bungled  treaty  at  all — to  look  to  the 
intention  and  meaning  of  the  parties  1  On 
this  point  we  beg  leave,  as  the  best  argu- 
ment we  can  use,  to  reproduce  once  more 
a  diagram  of  the  disputed  and  the  adje* 
cent  territories. 
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The  shaded  triangular  space,  C  A 
represents  the  disputed  territory  ^  and 
can  any  rational  man  believe  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  parties  to  protrude 
this  shapeless  and  incongruous  ham  up 
into  the  regions  watered  by  the  River  St. 
John — cutting  off  the  course  of  that  rirer 
from  its  maritime  outlet^  and  blocking  up 
the  direct  communication  between  the 
capitals  and  territories  of  our  most  impor- 
tant North  American  colonies  ?  No  man 
does  or  can  believe  so  monstrous  a  pro- 
position—General Jackson  did  not :  Mr. 
Secretary  Livingston  did  notf  and  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  some  arrangement, 
on  the  fair,  rational,  and  honourable  basis 
(as  we  understand  it)  proposed  by  those 
gentlemen,  may  be  still  practicable.  The 
principle  of  the  treaty  was  rationally  con- 
ceived, though  it  was  so  unfortunately  and 
obscurely  expreeaed — namely,  that  the  par- 
ty which  possessed  the  mouth  of  a  river 
should  also  possess  its  course,  and  that 
the  boundary-line  should  pass  between  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  which  eventually  flow- 
ed through  the  undisputed  territories  of 
the  respective  parties.  We  do  not  see 
that  if  the  present  treaty  were  to  be  utterly 
thrown  aside  as  unintelligible  and  imprac- 
ticable, a  more  rational  basis  {or  a  new 
one  could  be  found ;  and  we  still  trust  that 
the  good  sense  of  America  would  in  a 
fresh  negotiation  sec  the  expediency  and 
fairness  of  allowing  us  a  direct  communi- 
cation between  our  provinces.  Let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  Great  Britain 

Kssessed  an  insulated  strip  of  land  lying 
tween  New  York  and  Boston,  would  it 
not  be  universally  felt  that,  though  it  could 
be  of  no  advantage  to  England,  the  want 


of  it  would  be  intolerably  injurious  ta 
America  ?  and,  in  the  same  way,  surely  the 
Americans  must  see  that  the  possession  of 
an  uncultivated  waste  between  Nova  Sco- 
tia  and  Canada,  though  of  no  possible  use 
to  them  as  a  nation,  is  of  absolute  necessi* 
ty  to  the  British  colonies.  We  cannot 
suspect  a  ^reat  people  of  such  dog-in-the<^ 
manger  policy  as  to  stickle  for  that  which 
can  be  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  theni> 
and  yet  is  an  ahsoluie  necessity  to  us. 

The  territorial  question  on  the  extreme 
west  coast  of  America  has  not  yet  taken, 
that  we  know  of,  a  decided  shape,  nor  ex- 
cited, we  believe,  any  strong  feeling  in 
either  country — it  may  therefore,  we  pre- 
sume, be  speedily  settled,  and  its  details 
— as  far  as  we  have  heard  of  any— seem 
to  us  of  easy  arrangement,  and  certainly 
they  do  not  warrant  any  apprehensions  of 
a  serious  difference  between  the  two  na- 
tions. We  only  mention  it  that  we  may 
omit  nothing  that  is  debated  or  debatea- 
ble  between  us. 

But  another  question  more  serious  in 
its  relation  to  public  feeling,  though  in  re- 
ality, we  think,  very  little  important  in 
itself,  has  been  recently  raised,  or,  as  a 
hasty  observer  might  say,  revived.  We 
mean  what  is — most  untruly — called  the 
right  of  searching  ships  on  the  high  seas  in 
time  of  peace.  Now  we  set  out  by  sta> 
ing  in  the  broadest  terms,  end  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  England  neith- 

t  EB  CLAIMS  NOR    ATTEMPTS   TO  PRACTICE  ANY 

•  SUCH  right;  and  that  the  quarrel  which  a 
!  party  in  Anoericu,  echoed  we  are  sorry  to 
I  see  by  a  party  in  France^  is  endeavouring 
I  to  fix  upon  us  under  this  pretence^  has 
I  not  a  shadow  of  foundation. 
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It  is  bat  recently  that  wt  have  heard  of 
the  agitation  ef  tbis  question,  and  it  has 
reached  us  in  a  way  that  shows  clearly  the 
spirit  which  actuates  the  parties.  It  has 
been  stated  in  the  American  newspapers 

Hickmond  Inquirer^  and  *  Jfew  York 
Commereiai  Adcertiser^  of  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, quoted  in  the  London  ^  Morning 
Po9/,'  of  the  2d  of  December  last)  that 
Mr.  Stevenson,  the  late  American  minis- 
ter to  our  court,  being  recalled  on  the 
change  of  government  at  Washington, 
boasted  on  his  return  that  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  ministry  had  been  the 
revival  and  prosecution  of  this  question, 
tn  which  he  had  latterly  firtd  very  hot  shot, 
and  that  his  last  act  had  been  ^  to  throw  a 
bowUhshell  into  the  English  cMnet^*  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure ;  and  a  subsequent 
New  York  paper,  quoted  in  the  Times  of 
the  17th  of  December,  says — 

'  1  mentioned  in  my  last  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
had  written  a  very  severe  letter  [on  the  right  of 
search]  Just  before  he  left  England.  I  hear  also 
more  of  that  now.  It  was  a  Parthian  arrow, 
and  the  ez-mioister,  it  is  said,  boasts  that  ii8j>oint 
was  poisonedy  while  Lord  Palmerston  considers 
the  embroiled  state  of  the  negotiatioos  as  a  de- 
lightful legacy  for  him  to  leave  to  his  Tory  suc- 
cessor. Tbe  subjects  will,  I  think,  occupy  a  con- 
siderable place  m  the  President's  message.' 

We  have  seen  at  home  such  flagrant, 
and  so  recent,  instances  of  an  outgoing 
ministry  endeavouring  to  embarrass  its 
successors,  that  we  must  admit  the 
possibility  of  Mr.  Stevenson*s  having  in- 
tended to  embarrass  the  American  ad- 
ministration which  had  recalled  him  ;  but 
we  wholly  disbelieve  that  Lord  Palmers, 
ton — however  facetiously  he  may  be  dis- 
posed to  deal  with  internal  questions — 
eould  have  played  any  such  part  as  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  said  to  have  imputed  to  him 
on  so  serious  a  point  of  foreign  policy. 
We  are  satisfied  that  it  will  be  found  that 
Mr.  Stevenson — if  there  be  any  truth  at 
all  in  the  story — stands  alon^in  this  spe- 
cies of  glory  ;  and  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
though  he  may  have  left  a  difficult  legacy 
to  his  successors,  did  not  do  so  intention* 
oily.  If  he  had  been  capable  of  any  such 
conduct,  Mr.  Stevenson — whose  charac- 
ter as  a  gentleman  has  never  been  im- 
peached— would  assuredly  not  have  be- 
trayed the  secret.  But  however  that  may 
be,  such  petty  arts  and  false  pretences 
never  can,  we  hope,  involve  two  great 
and  intelligent  nations  in  serious  difficul- 
ties ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest 
man  to  use  his  best  endeavours,  whatever 
they  may  be,  to  avert  so  great  a  calamity. 

The  case  is  this :  England  and  carta m 


other  maritime  powers  have  agreed  in  de- 
claring the  trading  in  slaves  to  be  felony 
and  piracy,  and  they  have  agreed  by  spe* 
cial treaties  that  their  respective  cruisers 
shall  intercept  and  send  in  for  adjudica- 
tion any  ships  belonging  to  their  respective 
nations  which  may  be  found  practisingr 
this  felony  and  piracy.  America — (and 
what  we  say  of  America  equally  applies 
to  any  other  country  with  which  we  might 
not  have  special  treaties  on  the  point) — 
America,  though  she  too  has  proscribed 
the  slave  trade,  has  not  entered  into  this 
special  compact ;  and  therefore  even 
though  a  British  cruiser  should  see  an 
American  vessel  loaded  with  slaves,  it  has 
no  right,  and  pretends  to  no  right  what- 
soever, to  interfere.  The  American  ship 
in  that  case  would  be  indeed  violating  its 
own  laws,  but  to  its  own  laws  it  must  be 
left ; — the  British  cruiser  has  nothing  to 
do  in  the  matter,  and  does  nothing !  Bat 
it  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  see  that  Brit' 
ish  ships  do  not  carry  on  this  trade,  and 
it  has  also,  under  the  special  treaties  just 
mentioned,  a  reciprocal  right  and  a  duty 
to  see  that  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Bra* 
zilian  ships  do  not  commit  the  prohibited 
offence.  But  then,  nothing  is  easier  for 
the  BrH'sh^  Spanish^  Portuguese^  or  Bra' 
zilian  ofiender,  when  in  danger  of  detec* 
tion,  than  to  hoist«-for  the  nonce— an 
American  flag ;  and  some  American  states- 
men pretend  that  under  no  circumstancesi 
however  suspicious  or  fraudulent,  shall 
any  vessel  wearing  their  flag  be  question-  ^ 
ed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ships  of 
every  nation  are  provided,  at  the  expense 
of  about  ten  shillings  each,  with  the  flags 
of  every  other  nation ;  and — if  the  mere 
momentary  hoisting  that  bit  of  stuff  were 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  inquiry  into 
the  bond  fide  right  of  the  ship  to  wear  it-«» 
there  could  be  no  possible  check  on  the 
abuse.  British  felons  and  Brazilian  pi- 
rates mi^ht  roam  the  seas  with  impunity, 
by  only  bavin?  one  bit  of  American  buni* 
ing  to  hoist  whenever  they  were  in  dan- 
ger of  detection. 

All  that  England  says  is,  that  under  the 
ancient  and  necessary  common  law  of  the 
sea,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  common  sense,  we  are  entitled  to  sat- 
isfy ourselves  that  the  ship  which  hoists 
those  colours  is  really  entitled  to  hoist 
them.  If  she  be  a  bonB  fide  AmericaUi 
though  she  were  chock-full  of  slaves,  we 
pretend  to  no  right  to  meddle  with  her^ 
but  we  claim  a  right  to  see  that  she  is  not 
one  of  our  own  ships  committing  this  crime 
under  the  additional  offence  ot/raudulsnt 
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colours.   Can  any  rational  man  deny  the 
propriety — the  necessity  of  such  a  right  1 
Surely  not  \  and  above  all,  when  it  is  a 
right  that  we  admit  to  others  as  freely  j 
and  as  largely  as  we  claim  it  for  ourselves. 

But  more  than  that :  we  admit — and  it ' 
is  a  very  liberal  admission — that  the  mere 
wearing  of  a  national  flag  ought  to  be  pru 
md  facie  evidence  of  nationality;  and 
therefore,  in  ordinary  cases,  there  neither 
is,  nor  ought  to  be,  any  interference.  It 
is  only  when  some  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  suspicion  arise  that  any  officer  ever 
thinks  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  fact 
by  a  closer  inspection.  We  will  venture 
to  say,  that  on  all  the  wide  oceans  of  the 
globe  no  vessel  under  American  colours 
has  ever  been  questioned  by  a  British 
cruiser  save  in  the  comparatively  narrow 
limits  in  which  the  slave-trade  is  rife  ;  and 
even  within  these  limits  we  again  say  nev- 
er— but  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  American  flag  is  but  a  fraudulent 
colour  for  a  ship  of  a  different  country. 

FracHcaHy,  this  question  has  grown  out 
of  our  Slave-trade  legislation  and  treaties ; 
and  the  opposition  to  it  has  been  raised, 
both  in  France  and  America,  mainly,  we 
believe,  by  parties  who  care  nothing  about 
the  maritime  rights  of  nations — which  they 
very  well  know  are  not  in  ihe  slightest  de- 
gree invaded-'hMX  who  are  interested  in  the 
slave  iradey  and  know,  as  every  body  must 
do,  that  if  the  mere  fact  of  wearing  a  bit 
of  tricolour  or  striped  bunting  were  to  pro- 
tect Spanish  or  Brazilian  ships  from  any 
kind  of  inquiry,  all  our  treaties  are  worse 
than  waste  paper,  and  the  slave-trade  must 
become  more  prosperous  than  ever. 

But,  in  fact,  this  is  not  a  mere  question 
of  the  slave-trade  5 — for  if  the  principle 
now,  for  the  first  time,  contended  for,  viz. 
that  when  a  vessel  chooses  to  exhibit, — 
however  suspiciously,  however  fraudu- 
lently— a  national  colour,  there  is  no  right 
of  question  or  inquiry — if  that  principle, 
we  say,  be  admitted,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  safety  of  the  maritime  intercourse  of 
all  mankind?  Can  it  be  argued  that  smug, 
glers  in  the  British  seas  may  escape  the 
visit  of  a  custom-house  cruiser  by  wear- 
ing on  American  jack  %  Will  the  Ameri- 
can  firovernment  contend  that  npirate  in  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  gorged  with  the  plunder, 
and  reeking  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens, 
is  to  escape  from  one  of  her  cruisers,  | 
which  may  have  the  strongest  grounds  to  [ 
suspect  his  real  character,  merely  by  hoist- 
ing the  red  ensign  of  an  English  merchant- 
man 1  and  will  she  deny  that  the  lives 
and  property  of  mankind  on  the  high  seas 


would  be  placed  in  constant  and  general 

peril  by  so  monstrous  a  doctrine? — ^And 
yet  that  is  really  the  principle  now  at  is- 
sue :  for  we  say,  again  and  again,  we  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  bond  fide  Ameri- 
cans ;  all  we  want  is  to  distinguish,  in 
suspicious  cases,  a  bond  fide  American  from 
one  of  our  own  malefactors,  who  may  bate 
disguised  himself  under  that  flag.  And  what 
is  the  objection  to  the  practice  1 — ^Why 
this — that  it  may  subject  an  innocent  vessel 
to  vexation  and  delay.  Now  we  must  first 
observe,  that  every  one  conversant  with 
the  sea  knows  that,  in  general,  ships  have 
no  objection  to  be  spoken — particularly 
in  otU-of-the-way  places :  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  well  pleased  with  a  mutual  in- 
terchange of  news,  or  of  letters,  often  of 
water  and  provisions,  frequently  of  infor- 
mation as  to  their  local  position,  or  other 
circumstances  connected  with  their  safe- 
ty, which  one  ship  may  possess  more  ex- 
actly than  another  ;  and  that  the  delay  is 
generally  very  trifling. 

But  this  we  admit  is  all  mere  courtesy, 
and  no  ship  can  have  a  right  to  inflict  such 
civilities  on  another  that  chooses  to  de- 
cline them;  and,  no  doubt,  such  visits 
would  sometimes  be  attended  with  delay, 
and  therefore  vexation.  But,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  first,  that  the  inconvenience,  as 
well  as  the  ultimate  advantage,  isrectpro- 
cal  between  the  nations ;  and  that  Eng- 
land can  have  no  interest  in  subjecting 
her  shipping,  equal  in  number  and  value 
to  that  of  all  mankind  put  together,  to 
such  delay  and  inconvenience,  if  the  safety 
of  the  seas  did  not  require  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  principle — which,  though 
rarely  practised,  operates  as  a  general  con- 
trol on  robbers,  pirates,  and  buccan- 
eers. And  it  is,  moreover,  not  un- 
worthy of  note,  that  the  delay  and  incon- 
venience, such  as  they  may  be,  are  not 
only  reciprocal  between  the  nations,  but 
between  the  individual  ships,  for  the  visi' 
tor  is  inevitably  put  to  more  trouble  and 
delay  than  the  visiVeJ— with  the  addition- 
al mortification,  if  he  has  made  a  mistake, 
that  the  visitor  has  had  his  trouble  for  his 
pains;  and  is  liable,  moreover,  to  serious 
responsibilities  for  any  injurious  delay  be 
may  happen  to  cause. 

But,  after  all,  there  may,  and  indeed 
occasionally  will,  be  delays,  and  therefore 
some  degree  of  vexation ;  but  so  there 
must  be  from  the  execution  of  any  law  of 
general  surety.  Suppose  we  were  to  ad- 
mit— an  admission,  again,  much  too  libe- 
ral— that  the  mere  flag  should  be  consider- 
ed as  a  kind  of  national  passport.  T)oe% 
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any  American  gentleman,  travelling  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  complain,  as  an 
infraction  of  the  laws  of  nations,  that  his 
passport  is  examiaed  at  every  fortress  and 
frontier,  and  that  the  authorities  satisfy 
themselves  by  inquiries,  often  very  dila- 
tory and  vexatious,  that  the  passport  is 
genutne^  and  that  he  is  the  party  to  whom 
the  passport,  if  genuine,  belongs  1  and 
how,  d  multd  fortiori^  can  a  traveller  on 
the  waters  complain,  that,  in  a  very  few 
peculiar  places  and  under  very  rare  cir- 
cumstances of  suspicion,  his  passport 
should  be  looked  at  ? 

The  domestic  servants  of  our  own  sove- 
reign, and  of  all  foreign  ministers,  in 
England  are  free  from  arrest  ;  but  if  it 
were  discovered  that  the  royal  or  foreign 
livery  was  frequently  assumed  by  male- 
factors as  a  disguise  and  cover  for  crime, 
would  it  bethought  any  indignity  to  our 
sovereign  or  to  the  foreign  ambassador 
that  the  police,  meeting  a  person  wearing 
their  livery  in  suspicious  circumstances, 
should  verify  his  right  to  wear  it  1 

And,  finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  be  it  observed  that  the  fre- 
quency  of  the  fraud  is  not  denied.  The 
Americans  admit,  we  believe,  that  the 
abuse  of  the  American  flag  is  but  too  com- 
mon, but  they  say  that  it  is  their  business  to 
repress  and  punish  it.  But  how  can  that 
be  done  1  They  never  do,  and, /rom  the 
nature  of  the  cases,  never  can  see  it :  the 
British  or  Brazilian  slave-trader  has  no 
object  in  showing  American  colours  to 
American  cruisers ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  as  wary  not  to  do  so  as  they  are  not 
to  show  their  proper  colours  to  British 
cruisers.  The  party  against  whom  the 
deception  is  practised  is  the  only  party 
that  can  ever  see  the  deception  ;  while  an 
impostor  takes  especial  care  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  him  that  he  personates. 

In  short,  there  is  not  in  law  nor  in 
reason,  in  principle  nor  in  practice,  the 
slightest  colour  or  excuse  for  the  jealous^ 
which  it  is  endeavoured  to  raise  against 
England,  in  a  matter  where  she  asks  only 
what  she  in  return  admits  to  all  mankind, 
and  which  is  asked  only  in  the  common 
interest  and  common  safety  of  the  whole 
maritime  world. 

The  truth,  the  plain  unvarnished  truth 
and  common  sense  will  be  sufficient  to 
dissipate  all  jealousy  about  the  prin- 
ciple ;  and  there  are  abundant  means  by 
which  the  practical  inconvenience  may 
be  reduced  almost — if  not  absolutely — to 
nothing.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  know  what  cases  of  in- 


convenience have  actually  occurred.— 
We  hear  of  complaints,  but  we  have 
never  heard  the  details  of  any  one  cause 
of  complaint,  and  we  suspect  that  had  they 
been  very  serious  we  should  have  heard 
more  about  them  :  but  whatever  they 
may  be,  no  one  can  doubt  that  every 
effort  ought  to  be  made  to  prevent,  as  far 
ae  possible,  their  recurrence.  Any  Bri- 
tish officer,  of  experience  enough  to  be 
intrusted  with  a  command,  will,  in  three 
cases  out  of  four,  be  able  to  distinguish 
at  a  glance,  or  by  exchanging  a  word 
through  a  trumpet,  an  American  ship 
from  any  othlsr  that  he  can  have  a  right 
to  visit — except  perhaps  the  British,  In 
any  case,  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  so  con- 
ducted that  in  the  event  of  mistake  there 
should  be  at  least  no  discourtesy,  and  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  to  complain  of ; 
and  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  any  injuri- 
ous delay  or  inconvenience  should  occur, 
the  officer,  or  the  country,  according  to 
the  circumstances,  would  be  held  liable 
to  make  good  any  damages  occasioned  to 
an  innocent  party — just  as  a  magistrate 
or  policeman  would,  in  such  a  case  as  we 
have  before  supposed,  have  to  make  re- 
paration to  a  person  whom  they  should 
have  indiscreetly  or  erroneously  arrested. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  our 
system  for  suppressing  the  slavc'trade 
which  we  think  objectionable  in  itself,  and 
still  more  so  as  tending  to  produce  the 
inconveniences  which  we  deprecate  :  we 
mean  the  bounty  to  her  Majesty^s  ships 
for  the  re-capture  of  slaves.  These  re- 
wards stand,  we  humbly  conceive,  on 
entirely  different  grounds  from  belligerent 
prizes — in  an  erroneous,  as  we  thiuK,  imi- 
tation of  which  they  have  been  establish- 
ed. We  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
many  reasons  for  which  we  should  wish 
to  see  this  practice  wholly  abolished  :  it 
is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say 
that  it  seems  at  variance  wi  h  the  spirit  of 
disinterested  humanity,  which  we  know, 
but  which/oreign  nations  were,  for  a  long 
time,  so  reluctant  to  believe,  to  be  the  real 
motive  of  our  zeal  against  slave-trading. 

But  there  is  a  short  and  easy  mode  of 
arranging  this  question,  which  would 
leave  nothing  to  doubt  or  accident,  and 
would  wholly  remove  all  possibility  of 
difference  between  America  and  us  on  the 
subject.  We  mean — a  diplomatic  ar- 
rangement between  the  countries  ;  and 
certainly  there  never  was  a  more  propi- 
tious moment  for  such  an  experiment. 
Even  as  we  are  writing  these  lines,  we 
have  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  hearing 
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that  a  joint  Conventton  has  been  rery  re- 
ceoily  aigned  by  JJustriOjEnglandj  France, 
Pru98iay  and  Russia^  by  which  each  power 
agrees— in  furtherance  of  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade — to  grant  to  the  cruisers 
of  the  other  powers  warrants  to  search- 
in  certain  specified  cases — and,  if  slaves 
be  fouad, tosend  infer  adjudication  ships 
bearing  its  national  flag.  This  great  step 
— the  greatest,  we  believe,  yet  made  to. 
wards  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
on  the  seas,  does  infinite  honour  to  all 
the  contracting  parties,  and  will,  we  are 
confident,  be  received  with  such  satisfac- 
tion throupfhout  Europe  as  to  silence  the 
petty  and  interested  cavils  of  a  party  in 
France,  which— from  the  triple  motive  of 
opposition  to  M.  Guizot,  hatred  of  Eng- 
land, and  zeal  for  the  slave-trade — has 
been  very  angry  at  the  prospect  of  this 
happy  arrangement.  With  fi razil,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Naples,  Portugal,  Sardinia, 
Spain,  and  Sweden,  we  had  already  similar 
conventions ;  and  thus  there  is  an  unani- 
mous concurrence  in  this  great  principle 
of,  we  may  say,  the  whole  civilized  world 
— except  •America  /  and  we  cannot  be- 
live  that  she  wilMong  consent  to  exclude 
herself  from  so  honourable  an  alliance. 
But — whether  it  is  to  be  done  by  con- 
vention, or  some  special  application  of  the 
general  principles  before  stated — we  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  doubt  that  this 
question  may  be  easily,  and  will  be  speedi- 
ly arranged. 

We  conclude  with  repeating  the  ex- 
pression of  our  anxious  but  respectful 
hope — we  might  say  our  conviction — that, 
taking  them  altogether,  the  points  of  dif- 
ference existing  between  England  and 
America  are  so  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  vast  importance  of  the  common  in- 
terests which  should  unite  them^  that  the 
wise  and  honest  statesmen  who  now  prin- 
cipally influence  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  two  countries  will  be  enabled  to  bring 
mil  those  diflTerences  to  an  early,  honoura- 
ble, and  final  close,  and  to  give  to  that 
community  of  interests  such  additional 
cordiality  and  confidence  as  may  make 
our  two  countries  in  feeling — what,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  we 
reaUy  are  —  independent  but  friendly 
branches  of  one  great  family. ' 


NOTE. 

Concerning  the  Jlrtide  on  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  *c.,  in  J^o.  CXXXVI. 

We  have  received  various  letters  com* 
plaining  of  omissions  in  our  account  of 
the  actual  representatives  of  our  old 
royal  families,  in  an  article  of  last  Number. 
We  did  not  profess  to  name  all  the  exist- 
inff  representatives  of  every  branch,  but 
only  the  chief  representative — the  per- 
son to  whom,  were  the  succession  to 
open  to  that  branch,  the  royal  inheritance 
would  go.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
Prince  of  Modena :  he  was  mentioned  u 
the  bead  of  thai  particular  line  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  in  which  the  blood  of 
Charles  1.  survives.  We  did  not  enu- 
merate more  than  the  two  other  personi 
next  included  in  ihat  line  :  the  Duchess 
of  Angouleme,  her  husband,  and  the 
children  of  the  late  Duke  of  Berri,  are 
farther  ofiT  in  that  line  of  Savoy y  and  there- 
fore they,  with  others,  were  omitted. 
King  Louis  Philippe  comes  after  them,  as 
a  descendant  from  the  Stuart  family  ;  bat 
he  was  mentioned  because  he  represents 
another  line  of  that  blood,  namely,  the 
blood  of  James  I.  In  like  manner,  when 
a  princess  of  ancient  date  bad  been  mar- 
ried more  than  once,  we  seldom  mentioaed 
more  as  to  her  than  the  representative  of 
her  first  marriage.  Thus  we  did  not 
mention  Sir  A.  Edmonstone,  of  Duntreath, 
though  this  Baronet  undoubtedly  springs 
from  the  second  marriage  of  a  Scottish 
princess  ;  and  his  house  have,  ever  since 
the  time  of  King  Robert  If.,  borne  the 
double  treasure  on  their  shield,  in  token 
of  that  high  connection. 

After  these  illustrations  we  need  not 
explain  why  we  did  not  state  that  Lord 
Stourton  descends  from  Thomas  de 
Brotherton  Uhrough  the  Howard*;^  or 
that  the  Duke  of  Rutland  comes  from 
Anae  Plantagenet,  as  well  as  Lord  de 
Ros.  In  both  cases  the  prime  roydty  of 
the  blood  has  been  dissevered  from  the 
male  representation  of  the  great  fsmilies 
that  were  honoured  with  the  royal  alli- 
ance. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Collection  dts  Chroniques  No- 
iionaUs  Frangaises,  Par  M.  Buchon. 
36  Tois.    Pdris,  1826. 

2.  Collection  Complile  des  Mimoires  relatifs 
d  mistoire  de  France.  Par  M.  PetitoL 
Premiere  S6ric,  62  vols.  Seconde  S6rie, 
par  MM.  Petitot  et  Monraerqu^,  78  vols. 
Paris,  1819-1829. 

8.  ColUciion  des  M€mo%rt$  relatifs  h  t  Mis- 
toire de  France.  Par  M.  Gaizot.  30  toIs. 
Paris.  1823-1835. 

4.  Archives  Curieuses  de  PHisioire  de 
France.  Premiere  S6rie,  16  vols.  Sc- 
coode  S6rie,  12  vols.    Paris,  1834-1841. 

5.  Procis  de  Jeanne  d^Arc.  Par  Jules  Qui- 
cherat    Premier  tome.    Paris,  1841. 

Ip  we  compare  the  progress  of  historical 
pablicatioas  in  France  and  England  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  we  shall  find 
but  little  ground  for  self-gratulation.  Our 
Record  Commission  comprised  most  able 
men:  it  was  animated  by  the  best  inten- 
tions ;  but  in  its  results  it  has  brought  forth 
only  misshapen  and  abortive  works — all 
begun  apparently  without  rule  or  method — 
scarce  any  yet  completed,  and  scarce  any  de- 
serving to  be  so— all  of  different  forms  and 
sizes — and  alike  only  in  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  al- 
most utter  worthlessness  of  the  information 
afibrded.  Never  before,  according  to  the 
fiirmer's  phrase,  was  there  so  much  cry  and 
so  much  cost  with  so  little  wool.  Amongst 
the  French,  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been 
— ^without  the  need  of  government  grants  or 
government  commissions — some  well-com- 
bined undertakings  to  coHect,  arrange,  and 
publish  the  most  valuable  documents  in  their 
language,  from  their  early  chronicles  down 
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to  their  modem  memoirs.  These  have  been 
printed  in  regular  succession,  and  in  one 
uniform  and  convenient  size,  affording  to  the 
public  a  clear  and  excellent  type,  combined 
with  a  moderate  price.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  have  read  at  any  time  all  or  nearly  ail  the 
two  hundred  volumes  which  our  title-page 
displays.  Some  of  their  contents  also  were 
known  to  us  from  former  and  separate  pub- 
lications ;  but  so  far  as  our  readling  in  this 
edition  has  extended,  we  have  found  the  bio- 
graphical introductions  clear,  critical,  and 
able,  and  the  text,  while  not  overlaid,  suffi- 
ciently explained  with  notes.  We  think 
very  great  praise  is  due  to  the  various  edi- 
tors, MM.  Buchon,  Petitot,  Monmerque, 
and  last,  not  least,  that  eminent  statesman 
who  now  presides  over  the  councils  of  hit 
country.  And  we  heartily  commend  these 
volumes  to  the  purchase  and  perusal  of  all 
who  value  French  history — to  the  emulation 
of  all  who  value  our  own. 

To  review  in  a  few  pages  several  hundred 
volumes  and  several  hundred  years  would  be 
a  vain  and  frivolous  attempt.  We  shall  pre- 
fer to  single  out  some  one  period  and  some 
one  subject,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  il- 
lustrate, not  only  from  the  publications  now 
before  us,  but  from  whatever  other  sources 
may  supply.  Let  us  take  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleans. 
The  eighth  volume  of  M.  Petitot's  •  Collec- 
tion' contains  many  ancient  documents  refer- 
ring to  her  history, — an  original  letter,  for 
example,  from  the  Sire  de  Laval  to  his 
mother,  describing  her  appearance  at  Court 
— and  some  memoirs  written,  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  a  contemporary,  since  the  writer 
refers  to  information  which  he  received  fiom 
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the  chie&  at  the  siege  of  Orleans ;  nay, 
written  probably,  as  M.  Petitot  conjectures 
from  their  abrupt  termination,  in  the  very 
year  of  that  siege. 

But  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  nor 
the  most  important  documents  to  be  consulted. 
It  is  well  known  that  at  the  trial  in  1431, 
Joan  was  herself  examined  at  great  length, 
together  with  many  other  witnesses.  A  new 
trial  of  •  refision,'  with  the  view  to  clear  her 
memory  from  the  stain  of  the  first,  was  un- 
dertaken by  order  of  King  Charles  in  1456; 
and  at  this  second  trial  several  of  her  kins- 
men, of  her  attendants,  of  her  companions  in 
arms,  appeared  to  give  their  testimony. 
Now,  manuscript  copies  of  all  these  remark- 
able depositions  exist  in  the  public  libraries, 
both  of  Paris  and  Geneva.  They  have  been 
illustrated  by  MM.  de  Laverdy  and  Lebrun 
de  Charmettes,  and  more  recently  by  the 
superior  skill  of  De  Barante  and  Sismondi.* 
Of  these  last  we  shall  especially  avail  our- 
selves ;  and  by  combining  and  comparing 
such  original  records,  many  of  them  descend- 
ing to  the  most  femiUar  details,  and  nearly 
all  unknown  till  more  recent  times,  we  hope 
to  make  the  English  reader,  at  least,  better 
acquainted  than  he  may  hitherto  have  been 
with  the  real  character  and  history  of  the  he- 
roine. 

Joan  was  the  child  of  Jacques  d'  Arc,  and 
of  Isabeau  Romee  his  wife,  poor  villagers  of 
Domremy,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine.  She 
had  one  sister,  who  appears  to  have  died  in 
childhood,  and  three  brothers.  When  asked 
at  her  trial  what  had  been  her  age  on  first 
coming  to  King  Charles's  Court,  she  an- 
swered, nineteen.  The  good  rule  of  making 
a  large  addition  to  a  lady's  own  declaration 
of  her  years  does  not  appear  needful  in  this 
case:  her  own  declaration  was  also  confirm- 
ed by  other  witnesses ;  and  we  may  without 
hesitation  fix  her  birth  in  1410  or  Hll.f 
Her  education  was  such  as  a  peasant-girl  re- 
ceived at  that  time;  she  was  not  taught  to 
read  or  to  write,  but  she  could  spin  and  sew 
and  repeat  her  Pater-Nosler  and  her  Ave- 
Maria.  From  her  early  childhood  she 
was  sent  forth  to  tend  her  father's  flocks  or 
herds  on  the  hills.  Far  from  giving  signs 
of  any  extraordinary  hardihood  or  heroism,  she 
was  so  bashful  as  to  be  put  out  of  counte- 
nance whenever  spoken  to  by  a  stranger. 
She  was  known  to  her  neighbours  only  as  a 
simple-minded  and  kind-hearted  girl,  always 
ready  to  nurse  the  sick,  or  to  relieve  any  poor 


*  De  Barante,  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Boargogne, 
vol.  v.,  pp.  270-360,  and  vol.  vi.,  pp.  1140;  S»- 
mondi,  Hifttoire  dea  Fran^ab,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  115-194. 

t  Yet  Pavqaier  (perhaps  from  a  misprint  in  his 
book)  has  altered  nineteen  to  twenty-nine,  and  this 
error  baa  misled  bodi  Unme  and  JEti^in. 


way&rer  whom  chance  might  lead  to  her  vil> 
iage.  An  ardent  piety,  however,  soon  made 
her  an  object  of  remark,  aud  perhaps  of  ridi- 
cule. Sbs  was  sometimes  seen  to  kneel  and 
pray  alone  in  the  fields.  She  took  no  {Mea- 
sure in  the  pastimes  of  her  young  companions ; 
but  as  soon  as  her  da'dy  work  was  over  she 
would  rush  to  the  church,  and  throw  herself 
prostrate  with  clasped  hands  before  the  altar, 
directing  her  devotions  especially  to  the  Virgin 
and  to  Saints  Catherine  and  Margaret,  in 
whose  name  that  church  was  dedicated.  The 
sacristan  declares  in  his  depositions  at  the 
trial  that  she  was  wont  to  rebuke  him  when- 
ever he  neglected  to  ring  the  bells  for  the  vil- 
lage service,  and  to  promise  him  a  reward  if 
he  would  for  the  future  do  his  duty  better. 
Every  Saturday,  and  sometimes  oftener,  she 
went  in  pilgrimage  to  a  small  chapel,  dedicat- 
ed to  the  Virgin,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
village.  Another  spot  to  which  Joan  often  re- 
pair^ was  a  veneraUe  beech,  which  spread 
its  ancient  boug^  on  the  confines  of  the 
neighbouruag  forest  of  Bois  Chenu.  At  its 
foot  ran  a  clear  streamlet,  to  whose  waters 
healing  powers  were  ascribed.  The  tree  bore 
the  popular  name  of  *  V  Arbre  des  Dames,' 
or  *  L' Arbre  des  Fees,'  and,  acoordmg  to  Joan 
herself  at  her  trial,  several  gre3^head^  crones 
in  the  village,  and  amongst  the  rest  her  god- 
mother, pretended  to  have  heard  with  their  owp 
ears  fairies  discoursing  beneath  the  mysterious 
shade.  But  for  that  very  reason  the  tree  was 
hallowed  by  Catholie  worship,  as  such  spots 
have  ever  been,  in  the  dark  ages  with  the 
view  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirits,  in  less  aedu- 
lous  times  to  dispel  the  superstition  from  the 
public  mind.  Once  every  year,  the  priest  of 
Domremy,  at  the  head  of  the  elders  of  the  vil- 
lage, walked  round  the  tree  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, chaunting  psalms  and  prayers,  while  the 
young  people  were  wont  to  bang  garlands  on 
the  boughs,  and  to  dance  beneath  them  until 
night  with  lighter  minstrelsy, 

'or  legend  old, 
Or  song  heroically  bold.' 

The  times  in  which  the  lot  of  Joan  was 
cast  were  such  as  to  turn  an  ardent  spirit 
towards  things  of  earth  as  well  as  towards 
things  of  heaven.  Her  young  heart  beat 
high  with  enthusiasm  for  her  native  France, 
now  beset  and  beleaguered  by  the  island- 
strangers.  Her  young  fancy  loved  to  dwell 
on  those  distant  battles,  the  din  of  which 
might  scarcely  reajch  her  quiet  village,  but 
each  apparenUy  hastening  the  ruin  of  her 
father-land.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves 
how  earnestly  the  destined  heroine — ibe  fu- 
ture leader  of  armies^ — might  question  those 
chance  travellers  whom,  as  we  are  told,  she 
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delighted  to  relieve,  and  Ibr  wkoee  use  she 

would  often  resign  ber  own  chamber,  as  to 
each  fresh  report  from  the  changeful  scene 
of  war.  She  was  ten  years  of  age  when  the 
ignominious  treaty  of  Troyes,  signed  by  a 
monarch  of  diseased  intellect,  yielded  the 
succession  to  the  English.  She  was  twelve 
years  of  age  when  that  unhappy  monarch 
(Charles  VL)  expired,  when  the  infant  King 
of  England  was  proclaimed  King  of  France 
at  Paris,  at  Rouen,  and  at  Bordeaux,  when 
the  rightful  heir,  the  Dauphin  (but  jfew  as 
yet  would  term  him  Charles  VII. )f  could 
only  hold  his  liule  Court  in  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Loire.  In  1423  came  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  Crevant;  in  1424  the  flower 
of  French  and  Scottish  chivalrjr  fell  at  Yer- 
neuil ;  in  1425  La  Hire  and  lus  bmve  com- 
panions were  driven  from  Champagne. 
A  brief  respite  was  indeed  afforded  to  Charles 
by  the  recall  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Bedford 
to  qooU  the  Actions  at  homeland  by  some 
dii^rence  which  arose  between  him  and  his 
powerful  kinsman  and  allj  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  But  all  these  ieuds  were  now 
eomposec^  and  Bedford  had  returned,  eager 
to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  Loire,  and  to 
crush  the  last  hopes  of  the  *  Armagnacs,'  as 
Charles's  adherents  were  termed,  from  the 
prevailing  party  at  his  Court  Had  Bedford 
succeeded — had  the  diadems  of  France  and 
England  been  permanently  united  on  the 
same  head — it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
two  nations  would  have  had  the  greater  rea- 
son  for  regret 

Remote  as  was  the  situation  of  Domremy, 
it  could  not  wholly  escape  the  strife  or  the 
sufferings  of  those  evil  times.  All  the  peo- 
ple of  that  viibge,  with  only  one  exception, 
were  zealous  Armagnacs;  some  of  their 
neighbours,  on  the  contrary,  were  no  less 
zealous  Bnrgundians.  So  strong  was  Joan 
of  Arc's  attachment  to  the  King,  that,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  avowal,  she  used  to  wish  for 
the  death  of  his  one  disloyal  subject  at  Dom- 
remy. When  Charles's  lieutenants  had 
been  driven  from  Champagne,  the  Others  of 
her  village  had  of  course  like  the  rest  bowed 
their  heads  beneath  the  Burgundian  yoke, 
but  the  children  retained  their  liule  animosi- 
ties, and  the  boys  were  wont  to  assemble  and 
sally  forth  in  a  body  to  fight  the  tiny  Bur- 
gundians  of  the  adjoining  village  of  Maxey. 
Joan  says  at  her  trial  that  she  had  oflen  seen 
her  brothers  returning  bruised  and  bloody 
from  these  mimic  wars. 

On  one  occasion  a  more  serious  inroad  of 
a  party  of  Burgundian  cavalry  compelled  the 
villagers  of  Domremy  to  take  to  flight  with 
their  fiimilies  and  flocks,  and  await  elsewhere 
the  passing  of  the  storm.  Joan  and  her  pa- 
rents sought  shelter  at  an  hostelry  in  Neuf- 


chftteau,  a  town  safe  from  aggression,  as  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  where  she 
remained,  as  she  tells  us,  during  fifteen  days,* 
and  where  she  probably  may  have  wrought 
for  her  living ;  and  such  is  the  only  founda* 
tion  for  the  story  given  by  Monstrelet,  a 
cKVonicler  of  the  Burgundian  faction,  and 
adopted  by  Hume  and  other  later  historians, 
that  Joan  had  been  for  several  years  a  ser- 
vant at  an  inn. 

The  fiery  spirit  of  Joan,  wrought  upon  by 
the  twofold  impulse  of  religious  and  politicai 
enthusiasm,  was  not  slow  in  teeming  with 
vivid  dre&ms  and  ardent  aspirations :  ere  long 
these  grew  in  intensity,  and  she  began  to 
fancy  that  she  saw  the  visions  and  heard  tha 
voices  of  ber  guardian  saints  callmg  on  her 
to  re-establish  the  throne  of  France,  and  ex* 
pel  the  foreign  invaders.  It  is  probable  that 
a  constitution  which,  though  robust  and  har- 
dy, was  in  some  points  imperfect,  may  hare 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  phan*- 
toms  and  illusions  of  her  brain.f  She  sa|(i 
on  her  trial  that'  she  was  thirteen  years  of 
age  when  these  apparitions  began.  The  first, 
according  to  her  own  account,  took  place  ia 
her  father's  garden,  and  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
when  she  suddenly  saw  a  brilliant  light  shin- 
ing in  her  eyes, and  heard  an  unknown  voice, 
bidding  her  to  continue  a  good  girl,  and 
promising  that  God  would  bless  her,  Tho 
second  apparition,  some  time  afterwards^ 
when  she  was  ak>ne,  tending  her  flock  ia 
the  fields,  had  become  much  more  defined  t^ 
her  view,  and  precise  in  its  injunctions  \ 
some  majestic  forms  floated  before  her  *  somo 
m3rsteriou8  words  reached  her  ears,  of  Franco 
to  bedelivered  by  her  aid.|  Ohradoally  thesa 
forms  resolved  themselves  into  those  of  St 
Catherine  and  St  Margaret,  while  the  third« 
from  whom  the  voice  seemed  to  come,  and 
who  looked,  as  she  says,  'un  vray  prsud'- 
homme,'  announced  himself  to  her  as  Michael 
the  Archangel.    *  I  saw  him,'  she  said  to  her 


*  Second  EzamiiMtkm  of  Joan  of  Are  at  Roaeo. 

See  '  Collection  dea  Mtoioiree,'  vol.  viii^  p. 
M.  Petitot  adds,  '  II  parait  s^anmoina  certain  que 
pendant  son  s£jonr  a  Neafchateaa  elle  aenrit  dana 
rhdtellerie  oti  la  famille  £tait  log€e.  II  eat  probable, 
vn  la  paavret^  de  aea  parena.  qa'eile  et  aea  fi^M 
payaient  par  leora  aervioea  Thoapitalil^  qa*on  lear 
donnait ' 

t  Scxiis  sui  infirmitatei  aenaper  nsqne  ad  mortem 
adfaisse  constat.  (Sismondi,  Hiatoire  dea  f^An^ait, 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  117.) 

X\x  \b  plain,  bowever,  that  Joan,  ia  the  aecouat 
she  gave  at  her  trial  of  thiaaeoond  apparition,  uncon* 
sciously  transferred  to  it  some  circnmstancea  that, 
according  to  her  own  view  of  the  caae,  most  have 
been  of  aeveral  yeara*  later  date.  A  promise  <  de 
&ire  lever  le  ai^ge  d'Orleana'  conld  not  be  given 
nntil  aOer  the  siege  had  begun,  which  it  waa  not  un- 
til October,  1428.  Now,  her  second  vision,  aa  abe 
states  it,  must  have  been  aboot  1434.  (ColIeetieD, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  238.) 
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jodget,  •  with  these  eyes,  as  plainly  as  1  see 
you  DOW.'  In  another  part  of  her  trial^  when 
again  questioned  on  the  same  subject,  she 
answered — *  Yes ;  I  do  believe  firmly,  as 
firmly  as  I  believe  in  the  Christian  &ith, 
and  that  Qod  has  redeemed  us  from  the  pains 
of  hell,  that  those  voices  came  from  Him,  and 
by  ELis  command.'  Her  own  sincerity  and 
strength  of  belief  are  indeed  beyond  doubt 
or  cavil ;  it  was  this  feeling  alone  that  could 
animate  her  to  such  lofty  deeds,  or  support 
ker  in  such  a  death. 

It  is  alleged  by  Joan  herself  that  she  was 
struck  with  dTright  at  the  first  of  these  visions 
^eut  moult  paour  de  ce'),  but  that  the  follow- 
ing ones  filled  her  with  ecstacy  and  rapture. 
*  When  the  Saints  were  disappearing,  I  used 
to  weep  and  beseech  I  might  be  borne  away 
with  them,  and  after  they  had  disapjpeared  I 
used  to  kiss  the  earth  on  which  they  had 
vested.'  Sometimes  she  spoke  of  her  celes- 
tial monitors  as  *mes  ,Voix,'  and  sometimes 
gave  thraa  the  reverential  title  of  *  Messire 
lii\d,  in  gratitude  fo£such.^igns,of  heavenly 
favour,  ^e  vowed  to  herself  that  she  would 
consecrate  her  maiden  state  to  God. 

Meanwhile,  however,  she  was  growing 
up  in  comeliness  and  beauty,  and  found  favour 
in  the  sightofan  honest  yepman,  who  sought 
her  in  marriage,  and  whose  suit  was  warm- 
ly pressed  by  her  parents.  Joan  steadily  re- 
fused. The  rustic  lover,  having  soon  exhaust- 
ed his  scanty  stock  of  rhetoric,  had  recourse 
to  a  singular  ^pedient :  he  pretended  that 
she  had  made  him  a  promise  of  marriage, 
and  cited  her  before  tne  ofiicial  at  Toul  to 
compel  her  to  perform  her  engagement 
The  Maid  went  herself  to  Toul  and  under- 
took her  own  defence,  when  having  declared 
on  oath  that  she  had  never  made  any  such 
promise,  the  ofiicial  gave  sentence  in  her 
fiivour. 

Her  parents,  displeased  at  her  stubborn 
refusal,  and  unable  to  comprehend — nor  did 
she  dare  to  reveal  to  them — her  motives, 
held  her,  as  she  says,  'en  grant  subjection.' 
They  were  also  much  alarmed  at  the  sminse 
hints  which  she  had  let  fall  to  others  on  the 
mission  which  she  believed  had  been  entrust- 
ed to  her  from  on  high.  Several  of  these 
hkits  are  recorded  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  the  witnesses  in  the 
trial  of  1456.  She  said  to  that  inhabitant  of 
Domremy  whose  death  she  had  desired  to 
see  because  be  did  not  favour  the  Dauphin, 
'  Gk>ssip,  if  you  were  not  a  Burgundian,  I 
could  tell  you  something.'  To  another  neigh- 
bour she  exclaimed,  *  There  is  now  between 
Coiombey  and  Yaucouleurs  a  maid  who  will 
cause  the  King  of  France  to  be  crowned!' 
She  frequently  said  that  it  was  needful  for  her 


to  proceed  into  France.*  Honest  Jacques 
and  Isabeau  felt  no  other  fear  than  that  their 
daughter's  ardent  imagination  might  be 
practised  upon  by  some  men-at-arms,  and  she 
induced  to  go  forth  from  home,  and  follow 
them  to  the  wars.  '  Did  I  think  such  a 
thing  would  be,'  said  her  father  to  one  of  his 
sons,  *  1  would  sooner  that  you  drowned  her; 
and  if  you  did  not,  I  would  with  my  own 
hands  !^ 

The  impulse  given  by  her  visions,  and  the 
restraints  impoc^  by  her  sex  and  station, 
might  long  have  struggled  for  mastery  in  the 
mind  of  Joan,  had  not  the  former  been  quick- 
ened and  brought  into  action  by  a  crisis  in 
political  afiairs.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
naving  returned  to  France  and  mustered 
large  reinforcements  from  Burgundy,  sent 
forth  a  mighty  army  against  Charles.  Its 
command  he  intrusted  to  the  valiant  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  under  whom  fought  Sir  John  Tal- 
bot, Sir  John  Fastolf,  Sir  William  Gladsdsle, 
captains  of  high  renown.  Salisbury,  having 
first  reduced  Rambouillet,  Pithiviers,  Jar- 
geau.  Sully,  and  other  small  towns,  which 
yielded  with  slight  or  no  resistance,  proceed- 
ed to  the  main  object  of  his  enterprise,  the 
siege  of  Orleans — a  city  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  Loire  and  the  entrance  into 
the  southern  provinces,  and  the  most  impor^ 
tant,  both  from  its  size  and  its  situation,  of 
any  that  the  French  yet  retained.  Here, 
then,  it  was  felt  on  all  sides,  must  the  last 
struggle  for  the  French  monarchy  be  made. 
Orleans  once  subdued,  th^  troops  of  Bedford 
might  freely  spread  over  "the  open  country 
beyond  the  Loire,  and  the  Court  of  Charles 
must  seek  shelter  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne  or  of  Dauphine.  To  this  scene, 
then,  the  eyes  not  only  of  France  and  of 
England,  but  of  all  Europe,  were  turned; 
on  this  ground,  as  on  the  *  champ  clos*  of  an- 
cient knights  and  paladins,  had  been  nar- 
rowed the  conflict  for  sovereignty  on  the  one 
side,  for  independence  on  the  other. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  1428,  that 
Orleans  was  first  invested  by  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  But  his  design  had  been  previ- 
ously foreseen,  and  every  exertion  made  both 
by  the  French  Kine  and  by  the  inhabitsots 
themselves  to  provide  for  a  long  and  resolute 
defence.  A  brave  officer,  the  Sire  de  Gau- 
court,  had  been  appointed  Qovemor,  and  two 
of  the  principal  captains  of  that  age,  Potbon 
de  Xaintrailles,  and  Dunois,  a  ba^rd  of  the 


*  *  On  n*appeUait  alon  France  ope  let  provincet 
qui  formaient  le  domaine  de  la  Coaronne.  1^ 
autres  provinces  4taient  d^sign^ea  collectivemeot 
sous  le  nom  de  Royaume  de  France.*  (Suppl^meBt 
aux  M^inoires  de  Jeanne  d'Are,  CollectioniTol.viiiM 
p.  840.) 
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Royal  branch  of  Orleans,  threw  themselves 
into  the  place  with  a  large  body  of  followers. 
The  citizens  on  their  part  showed  a  spirit 
that  might  have  done  honour  to  soldiers ;  not 
only  did  they  largely  tax  themselves  for  their 
own  defence,  bnt  many  brought  to  the  com- 
mon stock  a  larger  sum  than  had  been*  im- 
posed on  them;  they  cheerfully  consented 
that  their  suburb  of  Portereau,  on  the  southern 
bank,  opposite  the  city,  shpuld  be  razed  to 
the  ground,  lest  it  should  afibrd  any  shelter 
to  the  enemy,  and  from  the  same  motive  all 
the  vineyards  and  gardens  within  two  miles 
from  the  walls  were  laid  waste  by  the  owners 
themselves.  The  men  able  to  b^r  arms 
were  enrolled  in  bands,  and  the  rest  formed 
themselves  into  processions  solemnly  to  bear 
the  holy  relics  from  church  to  church,  wadi 
to  implore  with  unceasing  prayer  the  mercy 
and  protection  of  Heaven,* 

The  first  assault  of  Salisbury  was  directed 
against  the  bulwark  defending  the  approaches 
of  the  bridge  on  the  southern  bank,  or,  as  we 
should  call  it  at  present,  the  iiU-de-poiU, 
After  a  stubborn  resistance  and  great  blood- 
shed, he  dislodged  the  townspeople  from  the 
place.  Thev  then  took  post  at  two  towers 
which  had  been  built  one  on  each  side  the 
passage,  some  way  forward  upon  the  bridge, 
and  thev  took  care  for  the  security  of  the  city 
to  break  down  one  of  the  arciies  behind 
them,  and  only  kept  up  their  communication 
by  planks  and  beams  which  could  be  readily 
removed.  The  next  day,  hoi?^ever.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gladsdale,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
English  army,  finding  the  waters  of  the 
Loire  unusually  shallow  at  that  season, 
waded  with  his  men  nearly  up  to  the  towers, 
and  succeeded  in  storming  them.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  build  a  bulwark  coonecting  the 
two  towers,  and  joined  them  with  the  iiie-de- 
poni  on  the  shore,  thus  forming  a  fort,  which 
ne  called  from  them  La  Bastille  des  Tour- 
nelles,  and  which  enabled  him  to  plant  a  bat- 
tery full  against  the  city.  But  nis  activity 
proved  fatal  to  his  chief  A  very  few  days 
afterwards  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  came  to  visit 
the  works.  He  had  ascended  one  of  the  towers 
with  Sir  William,  to  survey  more  clearly 
the  wide  circuit  of  the  enemy's  walls,  when 
a  cannon-ball  fired  from  them  (for  this,  as 
Hume  observes,  is  among  the  first  sieges 
where  cannon  were  found  to  be  of  import- 
ance) broke  a  splinter  from  the  casement  and 
struck  on  his  face  with  a  mortal  wound.  At 
his  decease  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  succeeded  to 
his  command,  though  not  to  his  full  influence 
and  authority.  Having  tried  in  several  at- 
tacks the  great  number  of  the  besieged,  as 
well  as  their  stubborn  resolution,  he  deter- 


*  Barmnte,  Dues  de  Bourgogne,  vol.  v.,  p.  954. 


mined  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  to 
surround  the  city  with  forts  or  •bastilles,' 
and  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  The  works  for 
this  purpose  were  continued  steadily  through- 
out the  winter.  Frequent  assaults  on  the 
one  side,  frequent  sallies  on  the  other,  proved 
the  fiery  ardour  of  the  besiegers  and  the  un- 
ftiiling  constancy  of  the  besieged.  In  the  un- 
finished state  of  the  English  works,  supplies 
and  reinforcements  could  still  at  intervals  be 
brought  into  Orleans,  and  as  the  French 
light  troops  ravaged  the  open  country  beyond 
it  sometimes  happened  that  there  was  no  less 
dearth  and  scarcity  in  the  English  camp 
than  in  the  beleaguered  city.  But  upon  the 
whole,  both  the  stores  and  the  garrison  of 
Orleans  wasted  away  much  faster  than  they 
could  be  renewed ;  they  saw  tower  ijfter 
tower,  and  redoubt  after  redoubt,  rising  up  to 
complete  the  line-— each  a  link  in  the  long 
chain  which  was  to  bind  them ;  they  per- 
ceived that,  while  they  declined,  the  English 
were  gradually  growing  in  strength  and 
numbers;  and  it  became  evident,  even  to 
themselves,  that,  unless  some  great  effort 
could  be  made  for  their  deliverance,  they 
must  be  overpowered  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

It  was  the  news  of  this  siege  that  kindled 
to  the  highest  pitch  the  fervent  imagination 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  ~  Her  enthusiasm,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  twofold,  political  and  religious. 
The  former  would  impel  her  to  free  King 
Charles  from  his  present  and  pressing  danger, 
the  latter  to  sanctify  his  claim  by  his  corona- 
tion. For,  until  his  head  had  been  encircled 
with  the  ancient  crown  and  anointed  with 
the  holy  oil  at  Rheims,  Charles  was  not 
truly  King  to  priestly  or  to  popular  eyes,  but 
only  Dauphin,  not  the  real  possessor,  only 
the  rightful  heir.  From  this  time,  then,  the 
visions  of  Joan,  hitherto  unsettled  and  waver- 
ing, steadily  fixed  on  two  objects  which  she 
believed  herself  commissioned  from  Heaven 
to  achieve — to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
and  to  crown  the  Dauphin  at  Rheims.  And 
if  we  compare  the  greatness  and  thediificulty 
of  such  objects  with  the  sex,  the  station,  and 
the  years  of  the  person  aiming  at  them,  we 
cannot  but  behold  with  admiration  the  un- 
daunted intrepidity  that  did  not  quail  from 
such  a  task. 

The  scheme  of  Joan  was  to  go  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Vaucouleurs,  reveal 
her  visions  to  the  governor,  Robert  de  Baudri- 
court,  a  zealous  adherent  of  Charles,  and 
entreat  his  aid  and  protection  for  enabling 
her  to  reach  the  King's  presence.  From 
her  parents  she  was  well  aware  that  she 
could  expect  no  encouragement.  Her  first 
step,  therefore,  was,  on  the  plea  of  a  few 
days'  visit,  to  rep&ir  to  the  house  of  her 
uncle  Durand  Laxart,  who  lived  at  the 
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village  of  Petit  Burey,  between  Domremy 
and  Vaucouleurs.  To  him  she  then  imparted 
all  her  inspirations  and  intentions.  The 
astonishment  of  the  honest  villager  may  be 
easily  imagined.  But  the  energy  and  earn- 
estness of  Joan  wrought  so  powerfully  on 
his  mind  as  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of 
her  mission,  and  he  undertook  to  go  in  her 
place  to  Vaucouleurs,  and  do  her  bidding 
with  the  Sire  de  Baudricourt  His  promises 
of  divine  deliverance  by  the  hands  of  a 
peasant-girl  were,  however,  received  by  the 
stern  old  warrior  with  the  utmost  contempt 
and  derision :  '  Box  your  niece's  ears  well/ 
said  he, '  and  send  her  home  to  her  father.'* 
Far  from  being  disconcerted  at  her  uncle's 
ill  success,  the  Maid  immediately  set  out 
herself  for  Vaucouleurs  in  company  with 
Laxart  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
she  could  obtain  admission  to  the  Grovernor, 
or  a  patient  hearing  from  him  even  when 
admitted  to  his  presence.  Baudricourt,  un- 
moved by  her  eloquence,  continued  to  set  at 
naught  her  promises  and  her  requests.  But 
Joan  now  displayed  that  energy  and  strength 
of  will  which  ^o  seldom  fail  to  triumph 
where  success  is  possible.  She  resolved  to 
remain  at  Vaucouleurs,  again  and  again  ap- 
pealing to  the  Governor,  and  conjuring  him 
not  to  neglect  the  voice  of  God,  who  spoke 
through  her,  and  passing  the  rest  of  her  time 
in  fervent  prayers  at  the  church.  Once  she 
went  back  for  a  liule  time  with  her  uncle  to 
his  village,  but  she  soon  induced  him  to 
return ;  another  time  she  had  determined  to 
begin  with  him  and  on  foot  her  journey  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  French 
Court.  On  further  reflection,  however,  she 
felt  unwilling  to  proceed  without  Ht  least  a 
letter  from  Baudricouit.  At  length  he  con- 
sented to  write,  and  refer  the  question  of  her 
journey  to  the  decision  of  King  Charles. 
Upon  his  own  mind  she  had  made  little  or 
no  impression,  but  several  other  persons  in 
the  town,  struck  with  her  piety  and  persever- 
ance, became  converts  to  her  words.  One 
of  these  was  a  gentleman  named  Jean  de 
Novelompont,  and  surnamed  De  Metz,  who 
afterwards  deposed  on  oath  to  these  transac- 
tions:—*"  Child,"  said  he,  as  he  met  her  in 
the  street,  **  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  Must 
we  not  submit  to  seemg  ihe  King  expelled 
his  kingdom,  and  to  ourselves  becoming 
English?"  "I  am  come  here,"  said  the 
Maid,  **to  ask  of  the  Sire  de  Baudricourt  to 
send  me  before  the  Dauphin;  he  has  no 
care  for  me,  or  for  words  of  mine ;  and  yet 
it  is  needful  that  before  Mid-Lent  I  should 
stand  in  the  Dauphin's  presence,  should  I 
even  in  reaching  him  wear  through  my  feet, 

•  Collection  de«  M^moirM,  vol.  viii.,  p.  246. 


and  have  to  crawl  upon  my  kneee.    For  no 

one  upon  this  earth,  neither  King,  nor  Duke, 
nor  daughter  of  King  of  Scots,*  no  one  but 
myself  is  appointed  to  recover  this  realm  of 
France.  Yet  I  would  more  willingly  re- 
main to  spin  by  the  side  of  my  poor  mother, 
for  war  seems  no  work  for  me.  But  go  I 
must,  because  the  Lord  my  Master  so  wills 
it."  "  And  who  is  the  Lord  your  Master 
said  Jean  de  Metz.  "  The  King  of  Heaven," 
she  replied.  De  Metz  declared  that  her  tone 
of  inspiration  had  convinced  him ;  he  gave 
her  his  hand,  and  promised  her  that  he  would, 
on  the  feith  of  a  gentleman,  and  under  the 
conduct  of  God,  lead  her  himself  before  the 
King.  He  asked  her  when  she  desired  to 
begin  her  journey:  "  To  day  rather  than  to- 
morrow," replied  the  heroine.'f 

Another  gentleman,  Bertrand  de  Poulengy, 
who  has  also  left  a  deposition  on  oath 
these  facts,  and  who  had  been  present  at  the 
first  interview  between  Joan  and  Baudri- 
court, became  convinced  of  her  divine  com- 
mission, and  resolved  to  escort  her  in  her 
journey.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  whether 
naudricourt  had  received  any  answer  from 
the  Court  of  France :  but  a  reluctant  asseot 
to  the  journey  was  extorted  from  him  by  the 
entreaties  of  De  Metz  and  Poulen^,  md  by 
the  rising  force  of  popular  opinion.  The 
Duke  of  Lorraine  himself  had  by  tins  time 
heard  of  the  fame  of  Joan ;  and  sent  for  her 
as  to  one  endowed  with  supernatural  powers 
to  cure  him  from  a  mortal  disease.  But  Joan 
replied,  with  her  usual  simplicity  of  manner, 
that  her  mission  was  not  to  that  Prince,  nor 
for  such  an  object,  and  the  Duke  dismissed 
her  with  a  gift  of  four  livres. 

This  gift  was  probably  the  more  welcome, 
since  Baudricourt,  even  while  giving  his  con- 
sent to  her  journey,  refused  to  incur  any 
cost  on  behalf  of  it  5  he  presented  to  her  no- 
thing but  a  sword,  and  at  parting  said  to  her 
only  these  words:  'Va,  et  advienne  que 
pourra.'  Her  uncle,  assisted  by  another 
countryman,  had  borrowed  money  to  buy  a 
horse  for  her  use,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
journey  were  defrayed  by  Jeari  de  Metz,  for 
which,  as  appears  by  the  Household  Books, 
he  was  afterwards  reimbursed  by  the  King. 
Joan  herself,  by  command  of  her  '  Voices,' 
as  she  said,  assumed  male  apparel,  and  never 
wore  any  other  during  the  remainder  of  her 
expedition. 


*  'On  n^ociait  alora  le  mariago  do  Danphiii 
Leuit,  fill  de  Charlei  VIL,  aveo  Ja  fiiie  da  Roi 
d'Ecosse,  qui  promettait  d'envojer  de  nooveaux  se* 
coure.'  (Note  to  the  Collection  des  M^moires,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  249.) 

t  Depositions  de  Jean  da  Metz  an  Procte  de 
Revision. 
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At  the  newf  that  their  daughter  waaal- 
reedy  at  Vauconleun  and  going  forward  to 
the  wars,  Jacques  d'Arc  and  nis  wife  hastened 
in  the  utmost  consternation  from  their  village, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  withholding  her. 
'I  saw  them  in  the  town,'  says  Jean  De 
Metz;  ^they  seemed  hard-working,  honest, 
Ood-fearing  people.'  Joan  herself  declared 
in  her  examinations  that  they  had  been  al- 
most distracted  with  grief  at  her  departure, 
but  that  she  had  since  sent  back  letters  to 
them,  and  that  they  had  fcwgiven  her.  It 
would  i^ear  that  none  of  her  brothers  was 
amon^  her  companions  on  this  journey,  al- 
fhougo  cme  of  them,  Pierre  d'Arc,  soon  after- 
wards joined  her  in  Touraine.* 

Joan  set  ibrth  bom  Vaucouleurs  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Idth  of  February, 
1429.  Her  escort  consisted  of  six  per- 
scm^  the  Sires  de  Metz  and  de  Poulengy, 
with  one  attendant  of  each,  Colet  de  Vienne, 
who  is  styled  a  King's  messenger,  and  Rich- 
ard, a  King's,  archer.  It  was  no  slight  en- 
terj^se  to  pass  through  so  wide  a  track  of 
ho^le  country,  exposed  to  M  in  every  mo- 
Bient  with  wandering  parties  of  English  or 
Buigondian  soldiery,  or  obliged,  in  order  to 
avoid  them,  to  ibrd  large  rivers,  to  thread  ex- 
tenmve  fw^rts,  and  to  select  unfreqn^ted  by- 
paths at  that  wintry  season.  The  Maid  her- 
self took  little  heed  of  toil  or  danger ;  her 
chief  complaint  was  that  her  companions 
would  not  allow  her  to  stop  every  morning 
to  hear  Mass.  They,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
fix>m  time  to  time  their  confidence  decline 
and  strange  misgivings  arise  in  their  minds  \ 
more  than  once  the  idea  occurred  to  them 
that  aft«r  all  they  might  only  be  conducting 
a  mad  woman  or  a  sorceress,  and  they  were 
tempted  to  hurl  her  down  some  8tone^][uarry 
as  they  passed,  or  to  leave  her  alone  upon  the 
road.  Joan,  however,  happily  surmounting 
Aese  dangers,  l>oth  from  ner  enemies  and 
ftom  her  escort,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 


•  'On  adit  que  Pierre  d'Arc,  troisifeme  frfere  de 
la  Pocelle,  partit  alors  avec  elle  pour  la  France, 
et  on  fondait  cette  opinion  snr  ce  que  Pierre,  dans 
ane  reqa6te  pr6sent6e  en  1444  au  Due  d'Orl^ans, 
ezposait  e/re  parti  de  «on  pay$  pour  mvir  aux 
gutms  du  Roi  et  de  MonaUwr  le  Due  en  la  cotn- 
pagnie  de  Jehanne  la  Pucelle,  $a  saur.  D'apr^s  la 
coDStructioE  de  cette  phrase  on  ne  saurait  decider 
81  ee  jeune  homme  est  parti  avec  sa  soenr,  ou  s'il 
est  all^  ki  rejotodre  plus  tard.  Les  chroniques  ni 
les  interrogatoires  ne  font  aucune  mention  de  lui 
an  moment  du  depart,  pendant  la  route,  ni  k 
F6poqaede  Farriv^e  k  Chinon.  Tout  portejainsi 
k  croire  qu'il  n'^tait  pas  du  voyage/  (Snppl.  aux 
M^moires,  Collection,  vol.  viiL  p.  253.)  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed,  and  indeed  placed  beyond 
doubt,  by  an  original  letter  from  the  Sire  de  Laval, 
in  May,  1429,  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occa- 
sion to  quote;  it  mentions  Pierre  d'Arc  as  having 
arrived  to  join  his  sister  only  eight  days  before. 


Loire  at  Gien,  after  which  Ae  found  herself 
on  friendly  ground.  There  she  openly  an* 
nounced  to  all  did  met  that  she  was  sent  from 
God  to  crown  the  King  and  to  free  the  good 
city  of  Orlean&  The  tidings  began  to  spread, 
even  to  Orleans  itself,  and,  as  (uowning  men 
are  said  to  catch  at  straws,  so  the  poor  be* 
sieged,  now  hard-pressed  and  well  nigh  hope* 
less,  es^rly  welcomed  this  last  fiunt  ^eam 
for  their  deliverance. 

On  earthly  succour  they  could  indeed  no 
longer  rely.  While  Joan  was  yet  delayed 
at  Vaucouleurs,  they  had  been  urging  the 
King  in  repeated  embassies  to  afford  them 
some  assistance.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
Charles  could  muster  an  army  of  3000  men — 
so  dispirited  were  his  soldiers,  and  so  unwil- 
ling to  serve ! — whose  command  he  intrusted 
to  his  kinsman  the  Count  of  Clermont  On 
these  troops  approaching  Orleans,  they  were 
joined  by  Dunois  and  another  thousand  men 
from  the  garrison,  and  they  reserved  to  inter- 
cept a  large  convoy  of  provisions  which  Sir 
John  Fastolf  was  escorting  from  Paris.  Fas- 
tolf  had  under  his  command  scarcely  more 
than  2000  soldiers ;  nevertheless,  in  the  action 
which  ensued  the  French  were  completely 
routed,  and  left  500  dead  upon  the  field. 
This  engagement  was  fought  on  the  12th  of 
February,  the  day  before^  Joan  commenced 
her  journey  firom  Vaucouleurs,  and  was  call- 
ed the  '  Battle  ol  Herrings,'  because  the  pro- 
visions brought  by  Fastolf  were  chiefly  salt- 
fish  for  the  use  of  the  English  army  during 
Lent. 

To  retrieve  a  disaster  so  shameful — to  raise 
again  spirits  sunk  so  low — seemed  to  re- 
quire the  aid  either  of  a  hero  or  a  prophet. 
Charles  VII.  was  certainly  not  the  former. 
He  was  then  scarcely  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  and  had  never  yet  evinced  either  states 
manlike  decision  or  milHary  ardour.  De- 
voted to  pleasure,  he  shunned  the  tumult  <^ 
even  his  own  cities  for  a  residence,  and  pre- 
ferred some  londy  castle,  such  as  Mehun 
sur  Tevre,  where  he  had  received  the  tidings 
c4  his  accession,  or  Chinon,  where  at  this 
time  he  held  his  Court,  and  willingly  devolv- 
ed the  cares  of  state  upon  his  council  or  up- 
on some  favourite  minister.  Such  a  fiivour- 
ite,  even  when  not  selected  by  his  own 
fiiendship,  was  always  retained  by  his  indo- 
lence and  aversion  to  change.  It  had  al- 
ready more  than  once  happened,  that,  on 
the  murder  of  one  minion,  Charles  had  qui- 
etly accepted  a  new  one  from  the  hands  of 
the  murderer,  and  shortly  become  as  devot- 
ed to  him  as  to  the  last.  He  appears  to 
have  bad  the  easy  and  yielding  temper  of  our 
own  Charles  the  Second— a  temper  which 
mainly  proceeds  from  dislike  of  trouble,  but 
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which  superficial  obfervers  ascribe  to  kiiid< 
ness  of  heart  Yet  his  afl^le  and  graceful 
manners  might  often,  as  in  (he  case  of  Charles 
the  Second,  supply^  in  popular  estimation  the 
want  of  more  sterling  qoalities.  Once,  when 
giving  a  splendid  festival,  he  asked  the  opi- 
nion upon  it  of  La  Hire,  one  of  his  bravest 
captains.  *I  never  yet,'  replied  the  veteran, 
*saw  a  kingdom  so  merrily  lost!'  Yet  it 
seldom  happened  that  the  state  of  his  ex 
chequer  could  admit  of  such  a  taunt.  On 
another  occasion  it  is  related,  that  when  the 
same  La  Hire  came  with  Pothon  de  Xain- 
trailles  to  partake  of  his  good  cheer,  the 
High  Steward  could  provide  nothing  for  the 
Royal  Banquet  beyond  two  chickens  rad 
one  small  piece  of  mutton!  The  story  is 
thus  told  by  a  quaint  old  poet.  Martial  of 
fWis,  in  his  ^VigUes  de  Charles  le  Sep- 


'  Un  jour  que  La  Hire  et  Pothoa 
Le  veiodre  voir  pour  festoyement 
N  'avoit  qu'une  queue  de  mouton 
£t  deux  poulets  tant  seulement. 
Las !  cela  est  bien  au  rebours 
De  ces  viandes  delicieuses, 
£t  des  mets  qu'oa  a  tons  les  jours, 
En  depenses  trop  sompmeuses.' 

Charles  himself  was  but  slightly  moved  by 
such  vicissitudes,  enjoying  pleasures  when  he 
could,  and  enduring  poverty  when  he  must ; 
but  never  as  yet  stirred  by  his  own  distress- 
es, or  still  less  by  his  people's  sufferings,  in- 
to  any  deeds  of  energy  and  prowess.  It  is 
true  that  at  a  later  period  he  cast  aside  his 
lethargy,  and  shone  forth  both  a  valiant  gen- 
eral and  an  able  ruler ;  but  of  this  sudden  and 
remarkable  change,  which  Sismondi  fixes 
about  the  year  1439,  *  no  token  appears  du- 
nng  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

At  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Herrings, 
joined  to  so  many  previous  reverses  and  dis- 
couragements, several  of  Charles's  courtiers 
were  of  opinion  that  he  should  leave  Orleans 
to  its  fate — retire  with  the  remains  of  his 
forces  into  the  provinces  of  Dauphin e  or 
Languedoc — and  maintain  himself  to  the 
utmost  amidst  their  mountainous  recesses. 
Happilv  for  France,  at  this  crisis  less  timid 
councils  prevailed.  The  jnain  merit  of  these 
has  been  ascribed  by  some  historians,  and  by 
every  poet,  to  the  far-^ed  Agnes  Sorel. 

'It  was  fortunate  for  this  good  prince,^  says 


*  Histoire  des  Fran^ais,  vol.  xiii,  344;  He  calls 
it  <  tin  phenomene  6trange  de  Pesprit  humain.  .  .  . 
Charles  VII.  avait  regn6  dix-sept  ans  avec  one 
faiblesse  degontante,  an  point  d'6tre  signal^  et  par 
les  Fran^ais  et  par  les  etrangers  comme  1  'hoinme 
qui  perdait  la  monarchle ;  il  en  regna  encore  vingt 
denx  comme  son  restanrateor.' 


Hume— he  means  Charles  VH.-;-*  that,  as  he 
lav  under  the  domioion  of  the  fair,  the  women 
wnomhe  consulted  had  the  spirit  to  support 
his  sinking  resolution  in  this  desperate  extremi- ' 
ty   Mary  of  Anjou,  his  Queen,  a  prin- 

cess of  great  merit  and  prudence,  vehemently 

opposed  tUs  measure  His  mistress  too, 

the  fidr  Agnes  Sord,  seconded  all  her  remon- 
strances, and  tlireatened  that  if  he  thus  posil- 
lanimously  threw  away  the  sceptre  of  France, 
she  would  seek  in  the  Court  ot  England  a  for^ 
tune  more  correspcmdent  to  her  wishes.* 

More  recently  the  great  dramatist  of  Ger- 
many has  considerably  improved  the  story, 
by  suppressing  the  fact  that  Charles  was  d- 
ready  married,  and  making  him  proSer  his 
hand  and  his  crown  to  the  lovely  Agnes. 

*  Zieren  wiirde  sie 
Den  ersten  thron  derWelt — doch  sie  versch- 
mftht  ihn ; 

Nur  meine  liebe  will  sie  seyn  and  heissen.** 

We  feel  reluctant  to  assist  in  dispelling  an 
illusion  over  which  the  poetry  of  Schiller 
has  thus  thrown  the  magic  tints  of  geniui. 
Yet  it  is,  we  fear,  as  certain  as  historical 
records  can  make  it,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1431,  after  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
that  Agnes  Sorel  appeared  at  Court,  or  was 
even  seen  by  Charles.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  chainge  in  his  character  after  U39 
may  have  proceeded  from  her  influence,* 
such  at  least  was  the  belief  of  Francis  I., 
when  he  wrote  beneath  her  picture  these 
lines : — 

'  Gentille  Agnes,  plus  d'honneur  tu  merites 
La  cause  etant  de  France  recouvrer. 
Que  ce  que  pent  dedans  un  cloitre  ouvrer 
Close  nonain  ou  bien  devot  ermite.' 

But  even  this  opinion  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  confirm  from  contemporary  writers. 

Any  romantic  legend  or  popular  tradition 
may  be  readily  welcomed  by  a  poet  to  ad(»ii 
his  tale,  without  any  nice  inquiiy  as  to  its 
falsehood  or  its  truth.  But  we  may  notice, 
in  passing,  another  departure  of  Schiller  from 
the  facts,  without  any  motive  of  poetical 
beauty  to  explain  and  to  excuse  it  He  has 
transferred  tne  position  of  Chinon  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  m^de  the  pas- 
sage of  that  river  the  signal  of  retreat  towards 
the  southern  provinces,!  evidently  conceiv- 

•  Schiller,  Die  Jnngfrau  von  Orleans,  Act  I 
scene  4. 

I  Act  i.  scene  5.   <  Hoflager  zu  Chinon — 
<  Wir  wollen  jenseits  der  Loire  nns  ziehn,  ^ 
Und  der  gcwalt'gen  Hand  des  Himmcls  vreichen. 
And  again,  scene  7 : — 

*Sey  nicht  traurig  meine  Agmes— 
Auch  jenseits  der  Loire  liegt  noch  eim  FrankrcicJi  j 
Wir  gehen  in  ein  glacklicheres  Laiid.' 
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ing  the  place  to  be  Chateau  Chin  on,  a  town 
fome  fifW  leagues  distant,  in  the  ancient  Du- 
chy of  Burgundy,  in  the  modern  Depart- 
ment of  Nievre.  But  no  English  reader 
— no  English  traveller — will  thus  lightly 
mistake  the  favourite  resort  of  our  own 
Henry  II. — oi  our  own  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion.  Long  will  they  love  to  trace  along 
the  valley  of  the  Loire,  between  Tours  and 
Saumur,  on  the  last  of  the  bordering  hills, 
the  yet  proud  though  long  since  forsaken  and 
mouldering  battlements  of  Chinon.  Ascend- 
ing the  still  unbroken  feudal  towers,  a  glow- 
ing and  glorious  prospect  spreads  before  them 
— a  green  expanse  of  groves  and  vineyards, 
all  blending  into  one — the  clear  mountain 
stream  of  Vienne  sparkling  and  glancing 
through  the  little  town  at  their  feet  — 
while,  more  in  the  distance,  they  survey, 
winding  in  ample  folds,  and  gemmed  with 
many  an  islet,  the  wide  waters  of  the 
Loire.  They  will  seek  to  recognise,  amidst 
the  screen  of  hills  which  there  encircles  it, 
tiie  neighbouring  spire  of  Fontevrault,  where 
lie  interred  the  Second  Henry  and  his  lion- 
hearted  son.  They  will  gaze  with  fresh  de- 
light on  the  ever-living  landscape,  when  they 
remember  the  departed  great  who  loved  to 
gaze  on  it  before.  Nor  amidst  these  scenes  of 
historic  glory  or  of  present  loveliness,  will  any 
national  prejudice,  or  passion,  or  ill-will,  (may 
God  in  his  goodness  dispel  it  from  both  na- 
tions !)  forbid  them  many  a  lingering  look  to 
that  ruined  hall, — the  very  one,  as  tradition  j 
tells  us,  where  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  first 
received  by  Charles ! 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  castle  of  Chi- 
non that  Joan  in  the  first  instance  repaired. 
She  stopped  short  within  a  few  leagues  of  it, 
at  the  village  of  St.  Catherine  de  Fierbois,  and 
sent  forward  to  the  King  to  announce  her 
arrival  and  her  object.  The  permission 
to  proceed  to  an  hostelry  at  Chinon  was 
readily  accorded  her;  not  so  admission  to 
the  King.  Two  days  were  spent  in  delib- 
eration by  Charles's  counsellors.  Some  of 
tfiem  imagined  that  Joan  might  be  a  sorceress 
and  emissary  of  Satan  5  by  some  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  brain-sick  enthusiast;  while 
others  thought  that,  in  this  their  utmost  need, 
no  means  of  deliverance,  however  slight  or  un- 
promising,  should  be  rashly  cast  aside.  At 
length,  as  a  compromise  between  all  these 
view^a  commission  was  appointed  to  receive 
her  answers  to  certain  interrogatories.  Their 
report  proved  favourable  ;  and  meanwhile  sev- 
eral other  lords  of  the  Court,  whom  curiosity 
led  to  visit  her,  came  back  much  struck  with 
her  natural  eloquence,  with  her  high  strain  of 
inspiration,  and  with  her  unaffected  fervour  of 
piety.    No  sign  of  imposture  appeared  in  any 
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of  her  words  or  deeds ;  she  passed  whole  days 
in  prayers  at  the  church,  and  everything  in 
her  demeanour  bore  the  stamp  of  an  earnest 
and  undoubting  conviction,  which  gradually 
impressed  itself  on  those  around  her.  Charles 
still  wavered  :  after  some  further  delay,  how- 
ever, he  appointed  an  hour  to  receive  her. 
The  hour  came,  and  the  poor  peasant  girl 
of  Domremy  was  ushered  into  the  stately 
hall  of  Chinon,  lighted  up  with  fifty  torches, 
and  filled  with  hundreds  of  knights  and  nobles. 
•The  King  had  resolved  to  try  her ;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  stood  amongst  the  crowd  in 
plain  attire,  while  some  of  his  courtiers  mag- 
nificently clad  held  the  upper  place.  He  had 
not  reflected  that,  considering  the  enthusiasm 
of  Joan  for  his  cause,  she  had  probably  more 
than  once  seen  a  portrait  or  heard  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  features.  Unabashed  at  the  glare 
of  the  lights,  or  the  gaze  of  spectators,  the 
Maid  came  forward  with  a  firm  step,  singled 
out  the  King  at  the  first  glance,  and  bent  her 
knee  before  him  with  the  words — '  God  give 
you  good  life,  gentle  King.'  '  I  am  not  the 
King ;  he  is  there,'  said  Charles  pointing  to 
one  of  his  nobles.  *  In  the  name  of  God,'  she 
exclaimed,  '  it  is  no  other  but  yourself.  Most 
noble  Lord  Dauphin,  I  am  Joan  the  Maid, 
sent  on  the  part  of  God  to  aid  you  and  your 
kingdom  ;  and  by  his  command  I  announce 
to  you  that  you  shall  be  crowned  in  the  city 
of  Rheims,  and  shall  become  his  lieutenant  in 
the  realm  of  France.'  *  Gentle  Dauphin,'  she 
j  added  shortly  afterwards,  *  why  will  you  not 
believe  me  1  I  tell  you  that  God  has  pity 
upon  you,  upon  your  kingdom,  and  upon 
your  people ;  for  St.  Louis  and  Charlemagne 
are  on  their  knees  before  him,  praying  for 
you  and  for  them.'  Charles  then  drew  her 
aside,  and  after  some  time  passed  in  earnest 
conversation,  declared  lo  his  courtiers  that  the 
Maid  had  spoken  of  secrets  known  only  to 
himself  and  to  God.  Several  of  the  ancient 
chronicles  refer  mysteriously  to  this  secret 
between  the  Maid  and  the  King,  but  Charltt 
afterwards  revealed  it  in  confidence  to  the 
Sire  de  Boissy,  one  of  his  favourites.*  Joan 
it  appears  had  said  to  him  these  words :  '  Je 
te  dis  de  la  part  de  Messire  ouetu  es  vrai  heri- 
tier  de  France.'  Now  the  King,  when  alone 
in  his  oratory  a  little  time  before,  had  offered 
up  a  prayer  for  Divine  assistance  on  condition 
only  of  his  being  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown.  Such  a  coincidence  oi  ideas  on  so 
obvious  a  topic  seems  very  far  from  super- 
natural or  even  surprising. 

•  De  Boissy  repeated  the  story  to  N.  Sala,  <  pan- 
netier  da  Daui^,'  whose  MS.  account  of  it  is  pre- 
served at  the  Bibliotheque  Royalc,  and  quoted  in 
the  Supplement  des  M^moires.  (CoUectioo,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  153). 
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Nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear  that  this  mar- 
vel, if  marvel  it  were,  had  wrought  any 
strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  Charles 
himself.  Within  a  very  few  days  he  had 
relapsed  into  his  former  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings as  to  Joan's  pretended  mission.  In  ^ct, 
it  will  be  found,  though  not  hitherto  noticed, 
yet  as  applymg  to  the  whole  career  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  that  the  ascendency  which 
she  acquired  was  permanent  only  with  the 
mass  of  the  people  or  of  the  army,  while  those 
who  saw  her  nearer,  and  could  study  h^ 
more  closely,  soon  felt  their  faith  in  her  de- 
cline. On  further  observation  they  might, 
no  doubt,  admire  more  and  more  her  high 
strain  of  patriotism  and  of  piety  \  but  they 
found  her,  as  was  natural,  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  war  or  politics,  and  guileless  as  one 
of  her  own  flock  in  all  worldly  affairs.  Even 
an  old  chronicler  of  the  time  has  these  words: 
^  G'estoit  chose  merveilleuse  comme  elle  se 
comportoit  et  conduisoit  en  son  faict ;  veu 
que  en  autres  choses  elle  estoit  la  plus  sim- 
ple bergere  que  on  veit  oncques.'*  But  the 
crowd  which  gazed  at  her  from  a  distance 
began  to  espy  something  more  than  human, 
and  to  circulate  and  credit  reports  of  her 
miraculous  powers.  Her  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  in  great  part 
through  a  hostile  country,  without  being  met 
by  a  single  enemv,  or  arrested  by  a  single 
obstacle,  was  urged  as  a  plain  proof  of  Divine 
support  Again,  it  was  pretended  that  Bau- 
dricourt  had  not  given  his  consent  to  the 
journey  until  she  had  announced  to  him  that 
her  countrymen  were  sustaining  a  defeat  even 
while  she  spoke,  and  until  he  had  received 
news  of  the  battle  of  Herrings,  fought  on  that 
veiy  day — a  story,  we  may  obiserve  in  passing, 
which  a  mere  comparison  of  the  dates  is 
sufficient  to  disprove. — ^Another  liitle  incident 
that  befell  the  Maid  at  Chinon,  greatly  added 
to  her  reputation.  As  she  was  passing  by,  a 
soldier  had  addressed  to  her  some  ribald  jest, 
for  which  she  had  gently  reproved  him,  say- 
ing that  such  words  ill  became  any  man  who 
might  be  so  near  his  end.  It  happened  that 
on  the  same  afternoon  this  soldier  was  drown- 
ed, in  attempting  to  ford  the  river ;  and  the 
reproof  of  Joan  was  immediately  invested  by 
popular  apprehension  with  the  force  of  pro- 
phecy.f 

To  determine  the  doubts  of  his  council 
and  his  own,  Charles  resolved,  before  he 
took  any  decision,  to.conduct  the  Maid  be- 
icMre  the  University  and  Parliament  at  Poi- 


*  M^moires  concernant  la  Pocelle  (Collection, 
voL  TuL,  p.  153. 

t  Depptition  of  Father  Pasquerel  at  the  Trial 
of  Revitioiu 


tiers.  There,  accordingly,  Joan  underwoit 
a  long  and  learned  cross-examination  from 
several  doctors  of  theology.  Nothing  could 
make  her  swerve  from  her  purpose,  or  vary 
in  her  statements.  '  I  know  neither  A  nor 
B/  she  said, '  but  I  am  commanded  by  my 
Voices,  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  to 
raise  the  sie^  of  Orleans,  and  to  crown  the 
Dauphin  at  Kheims.'  'And  pray  what  lan- 
guage do  your  Voices  speak  V  asked  one  of 
Uie  doctors.  Father  Seguin,  from  Limoges, 
and  in  a  strong  Limousin  accent  '  Better 
than  yours,'  she  answered  quickly.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  she  never  claimed — while 
the  people  were  so  ready  to  ascribe  to  her— 
any  gift  of  prophecy  or  miracle  beyond  her 
mission.  When  the  doctors  asked  her  for  a 
sign,  she  replied,  that  it  was  not  at  Poitiers, 
but  at  Orleans,  that  she  was  appomted  to 
give  a  sign,  and  that  her  only  sign  should  be 
to  lead  brave  men  to  battle.* 

The  general  result  of  these  examinations 
was,  however,  highly  favourable  to  theMaid ; 
and  some  friars,  who  had  been  dispatched  for 
that  purpose  to  Vaucouleurs,  brought  back 
no  less  satisfactory  reports  of  her  earlv  life. 
Nor  did  the  theological  tribunal  disdain  a 
prophecy  current  among  the  people,  and 
ascribed  to  Merlin ;  it  purported  that  the 
realm  of  France  should  be  rescued  by  a 
maiden.  Even  in  the  remote  village  of 
Domremy  some  vague  report  of  this  predic- 
tion had  been  heard :  it  was  appealed  to  by 
Joan  herself,  at  Vaucouleurs;  and  was,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  causes  to  kindle  her  ardent 
imagination.  But  on  referring  to  the  very 
words  of  the  Latin  prophecy,  they  were  con- 
sidered as  of  striking  application  to  her  espe- 
cial case.  The  promised  heroine  was  to 
come  E  NEMORE  CANUTO — and  the  name  of 
the  forest  around  Domremy  was  Bois  Chenu ; 
she  was  to  ride  triumphant  over  abci  tenen- 
TEs — and  this  word  seemed  to  denote  the 
English,  always  renowned  in  the  middle  ages 
for  their  superior  skill  as  bowmen. 
.  There  was  another  examination,  on  which 
!  great  stress  was  laid  by  the  people,  and  pro- 
j  bably  by  the  doctors  also  \  it  being  thecom- 
!  mon  belief  in  that  age  that  the  devil  could 
form  no  compact  with  a  person  wholly  unde- 
filed.  But  the  Queen  of  Sicily,  mother  of 
Charles's  consort,  and  other  chief  ladies  of 
the  Court,  having  expressed  their  satisfaction 
on  this  point,  the  doctors  no  longer  hesitated 
to  give  their  answers  to  the  King.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  as  Hume  supposes,  ^  pronounce 
the  mission  of  Joan  undoubted  and  super- 
natural on  the  contrary,  they  avoided  any 
express  opinion  on  that  subject :  but  they 


•  SisiDondi,  Hist.,  vol.  xiu.,  p.  123. 
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declared  that  they  had  ohserved  nothing  in 
her  but  what  became  a  true  Christian  and 
*  Catholic  \  and  that  the  Kin|,  considering  the 
distress  of  his  good  city  of  Orleans,  might 
accept  her  services  without  sin. 

Orders  were  forthwith  given  for  her  state 
and  equipment.  She  received  a  suit  of 
knight's  armour,  but  refused  any  other  sword 
but  one  marked  with  five  crosses,  and  lying, 
as  she  said,  amidst  other  arms  in  the  churcb- 
vault  of  St.  Catherine  at  Fierbois.*  A  mes- 
senger was  sent  accordingly,  and  the  sword — 
an  old  neglected  weapon — was  found  in  the 
very  spot  she  had  described.  Immediately 
the  rumour  spread  abroad — so  ready  were 
now  the  people  to  believe  in  her  supernatu- 
ral powers — that  she  had  never  been  at  Fier- 
bois,  and  that  a  Divine  inspiration  had  re- 
vealed to  her  the  instrument  of  coming  vic- 
tory. A  banner  for  herself  to  bear  had  been 
made  under  her  direction,  or  rather,  as  she 
declared,  under  the  direction  of  her  *  Voices :' 
it  was  white,  bestrewn  with  the  fleurs-de-lis 
of  France,  and  bearing  the  figure  of  the  Sa- 
viour in  his  glory,  with  the  inscription  Jiie- 
sus  Maria.  A  brave  and  tried  knight,  Jean, 
Sire  d'Aulon,  was  appointed  her  esquire; 
a  good  old  friar,  Father  Pasquerel,  her  con- 
fessor ;  she  had  two  heralds  and  two  pages. 
Nearly  all  these  persons  afterwards  appeared 
as  witnesses  in  the  second  trial. 

Amidst  all  these  proofi  and  preparations, 
two  months  had  glided  away,  and  it  was 
past  mid-April  when  the  Maid  appeared  be- 
fore the  troops  assembling  at  Blois.  She 
made  her  entry  on  horseback,  and  in  com- 
plete armour,  but  her  head  uncovered ;  and 
neither  her  tall  and  graceful  figure,  nor  the 
skill  with  which  she  rode  her  palfrey  and 
poised  her  lance,  remained  unnoticed.  Her 
fame  had  gone  forth  before  her,  inspiriting 
the  soldiers  with  the  confidence  of  Divine 
support,  and  consoline  them  under  their  re- 
peated reverses,  mimbers  who  had  cast 
aside  their  arms  in  despair,  buckled  them  on 
anew  for  the  cause  of  France,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Maid.  Nearly  six  thousand  men 
were  thus  assembled.  Charles  himself  had 
again  withdrawn  from  the  cares  and  toils  of 
royalty  to  his  favourite  haunt  of  Chinon,  l>ut 
in  his  place  his  most  valiant  captains,  the 
Mareschal  de  Boussac,  the  Admiral  de  Cu- 
lant.  La  Hire,  the  Sires  De  Setz  and  De 
Lor^,  were  ready  for  the  field.    It  had  not 


*  The  Tillage  of  Fierbois  still  remains,  and  may 
be  seen  fVom  the  high-road  between  Paris  and  Bay- 
onne;  bat  the  present  church  of  St.  Catherine 
dates  no  higher  than  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  (Guide 
Ptttoresque  de  France,  vol.  i.,  Dept.  Indre  et  Loire, 
p.  16.) 


been  clearly  defined  at  Court,  whether  Joan 
was  only  to  cheer  and  animate,  or  to  control 
and  direct  the  troops  j  but  the  rising  enthusi- 
asm of  the  common  men  at  once  awarded  to 
her  an  ascendency  which  the  chiefs  could 
not  withstand.  She  began  with  reforming 
the  morals  of  the  camp,  expelled  from  it  au 
women  of  ill  fame,  and  called  upon  the  men 
to  prepare  for  battle  by  confession  and 
prayer.  Night  and  morning  Father  Pas- 
querel, bearing  aloft  her  holy  banner,  and 
followed  by  herself  and  by  all  the  priests  of 
Blois,  walked  in  procession  through  the 
town,  chaunting  hymns,  and  calling  sinners 
to  repentance.  Many,  very  manv,  obeyed 
the  unexpected  summons.  Even  La  Hire,  a 
rough  soldier,  bred  up  in  camps  fix>m  hit 
childhood,  and  seldom  speaking  without  an 
imprecation,  yielded  to  her  influence,  and 
went  grumbling  and  swearing  to  Mass  !* 

From  Blois  the  Maid,  herself  untaught  in 
writing  and  reading,  dictated  a  letter  to  the 
English  captains  before  Orleans,  announcing 
her  mission,  and  commandmg  them,  under 
pain  of  vengeance  from  heaven,  to  yield  to 
king  Charles  all  the  good  cities  which  they 
held  in  his  realm  of  France.  She  afterwarcb 
complained  at  her  trial  that  this  letter  had 
not  been  written  according  to  her  dictation, 
and  that  while  she  had  said  'Bendez  au  Soi,' 
her  scribes  bad  made  her  say,  *  Bendee  k  la 
Pucelle.'  All  her  letters  (one  of  which,  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  discovered  not 
many  years  since  amongst  the  archives  of 
Lille)  were  headed  with  the  words  Jhesus 
MARii,  and  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  So 
far  from  paying  any  regard  to  this  summons, 
the  English  chiefi  threatened  to  bum  alive 
the  herald  who  brought  it,  as  coming  from  a 
sorceress  and  ally  of  Satan.  A  message  from 
Dunois,  however,  that  he  would  use  reprisalt 
on  an  English  herald,  restrained  them.  But, 
notwithstanding  their  lofly  tone  and  affected 
scorn,  a  secret  feeling  of  doubt  and  dismay 
began  to  pervade  the  minds  of  their  soldiery, 
and  even  their  own.  The  fame  of  the  mar- 
vellous Maid,  of  the  coming  deliverer  of  Or- 
leans, had  already  reached  them,  magnified, 
as  usual,  by  distance,  by  uncertainty,  and  by 
popular  tales  of  miracles.  If  she  were  in- 
deed, as  she  pretended,  commissioned  from 
on  high,  how  dreadful  would  be  the  fiite  of 
all  who  ventured  to  withstand  her !  But  if 
even  their  own  assertion  were  well-founded, 
if  indeed  she  wrought  by  spells  and  sorcery, 
even  then  it  seemed  no  very  cheering  prof- 
pect  to  begin  a  contest  against  the  powers  ol 
darkness ! 

The  French  chiefs  at  Blois  had  for  some 


•  De  Barante,  vol.  v.,  p.  296- 
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time  been  collecting  two  convoys  of  provi- 
sions,  and  their  main  object  was  to  throw 
them  into  Orleans,  now  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most need ;  but  this  seemed  no  easy  enter- 
prise, in  the  face  of  the  English  army,  flushed 
with  recent  victories,  and  far  superior  in  num- 
bers to  their  own.  Joan,  by  right  of  her  pro- 
phetic mission,  insisted  that  the  convoy 
should  proceed  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Loire,  through  the  district  of  Beauce, 
while  her  colleagues  proposed  the  southern 
bank,  and  the  province  of  Sologne,  knowing 
that  the  bastilles  of  the  English  were  much 
weaker  and  worse  guarded  on  that  side.  Un- 
able to  overcome  her  opposition,  and  wholly 
distrusting  her  talents  for  command  when 
closely  viewed,  they  availed  themselves^  of 
her  ignorance  of  the  country,  and  while  pass- 
ing the  river  at  Blois,  persuaded  her  that 
they  were  still  proceeding  along  the  northern 
shore.  After  two  days'  march,  ascending  the 
last  ridge  that  shut  out  the  view  oif  the  be- 
leaguered city,  Joan  was  astonished  to  find 
the  Loire  flowing  between  her  and  the  walls, 
and  broke  forth  mto  angry  reproaches.  But 
these  soon  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  action. 
She  held  a  conference  with  Dunois,  who  had 
come  with  boats  some  way  down  the  Loire 
to  receive  the  convoy.  The  night  was  set- 
ting in,  and  a  storm  was  raging  on  high, 
with  the  wind  directly  against  them  ;  all  the 
chiefs  counselled  delay,  'but  the  Maid  in- 
sisted that  the  supplies  should  be  forthwith 
put  on  board,  promising  that  the  wund  should 
change  ;  it  really  did  change,  and  became 


citizens,  to  throw  herself  into  the  beleaguer, 
cd  city  and  partake  its  fortunes.  She  ac 
cordingly  made  her  entry  late  that  same  night, 
the  29th  of  April,  accompanied  by  the  brave 
La  Hire  and  two  hundred  lances,  and  having 
embarked  close  under  the  English  bastille 
of  St.  Jean  le  Blanc  without  any  molestation 
from  the  awe-struck  garrison.  High  beat 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  besieged  with  joy  and 
wonder  at  the  midnight  appearance  of  their 
promised  deliverer,  or  rather  as  they  well- 
nigh  deemed  their  guardian  angel,  heralded 
by  the  rolling  thunders,  with  the  lightning  to 
guide  her  on  her  way,  unharmed  by  a  vic- 
torious enemy,  and  bringing  long-forgoUeo 
plenty  in  her  train  f  All  pressed  around  her 
with  loud  acclamations,  eager  to  touch  for  a 
moment  her  armour,  her  holy  standard,  or 
the  white  charger  which  she  rode,  and  be- 
lieved that  they  drew  a  blessing  from  that 
touch ! 

Late  as  was  the  hour,  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
(so  we  may  already  term  her)  repaired  first 
to  the  cathedral,  where  the  solemn  service  of 
*Te  Deum'  was  c.haunted  by  torch-light. 
She  then  betook  herself  to  her  intended 
dwelling,  which  she  had  chosen  on  careful 
inquiry,  according  to  her  constant  practice, 
as  belonging  to  a  lady  amongst  the  most  es- 
teemed and  unblemished  of  the  place.  The 
very  house  is  still  shown  :  it  is  now  No.  35, 
in  the  Rue  du  Tabourg,  and  though  the  inner 
apartments  have  been  altered,  the  street-front 
is  believed  by  antiquaries  to  be  the  same  as 
in  the  days  of  Joan.*    A  splendid  entertain- 


v^uoiigc ,  II,  icouy  lua  cuange,  ana  oecame  *"       ua^o     juau."    ^spiuiiuiu  uiuenuiu' 
fikvourable  after  the  embarkation,  and  thus  ^^^^  had  been  prepared  for  her,  but  she  re- 
the  convoy  was  enabled  to  reach  Orleans  in)^^?®^!      partake  of  it,  and  only  dipping  a 
safety,  while  the  English  generals  kept  them- 
selves close  to  their  redoubts,  withheld  partly 
hy  the  peltii^  of  the  storm  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  night  attack,  partly  by  a  sally 
which  the  citizens  made  as  a  diversion  on  the 
side  of  Beauce,  and  partly  by  the  wish  that 
their  soldiers  should,  before  they  fought,  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Joan  more  nearly, 
and  recovering  from  the  panic  which  distant 
rumour  had  inspired. 

Having  thus  succeeded  with  regard  to  the 
first  convoy,  the  French  captains  had  resolv- 
ed to  wend  back  to  Blois  and  escort  the  se- 
cond, without  themselves  entering  the  city. 
This  resolution  had  been  kept  secret  from 
Joan,  and  she  showed  herself  much  dis- 
pleased, but  at  length  agreed  to  it,  provided 
Father  Pasquerel  and  the  other  priests  from 
Blois  stayed  with  the  army  to  maintain  its 
morals.  She  likewise  obtained  a  promise 
that  the  next  convoy  should  proceed  accord- 
ing to  her  injunctions  through  Beauce,  in- 
stead  of  Sologne.  For  herself  she  undertook, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Dunois  and  the 


piece  of  bread  into  some  wine  and  water,  laid 
herself  down  to  rest. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  people  of 
Orleans  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  Maid 
was  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  her  con- 
duct on  the  following  days.  Her  beauty  of  per- 
son, her  gentleness  of  manner,  and  her  purity 
of  life— her  prayers,  so  long  and  so  devout 
— her  custom  of  beginning  every  senfence 
with  the  words,  *  In  the  name  of  God,'  after 
the  fashion  of  the  heralds — ^her  resolute  will 
and  undaunted  courage  in  all  that  related  to 
her  mission,  compared  with  her  simplicity 
and  humility  upon  any  other  subject — ^her 
zeal  to  reform  as  well  as  to  rescue  the  citi- 
zens,— all  this  together  would  be  striking 
even  in  our  own  times,  and  seemed  mi- 
raculous in  theirs.  Of  speedily  raising 
the  siege  she  spoke  without  doubt  or 
hesitation  :  her  only  anxiety  appeared  to  be 
to  raise  it,  if  she  might,  without  bloodshed. 


•  Trollope's  Western  France,  vol.  i.,  pp.  80-85. 
He  quotes  a  History  of  Orleans,  by  E.  F.  V.  Ro» 
maguesi. 
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She  directed  an  archer  to  shoot  attached  I 
to  his  arrow  another  letter  of  warning  into 
the  English  lines,  and  herself  advancing 
along  the  bridge  unto  the  broken  arch, 
opposite  the  enemy's  fort  of  Toumelles, 
exhorted  them  in  a  loud  voice  to  depart,  or 
they  should  feel  disaster  and  shame.  Sir 
William  Gladsdale,  whom  all  the  French 
writers  call  Glacidas,  still  commanded  in 
this  quarter.  He  and  his  soldiers  only 
answered  the  Maid  with  scoffs  and  ribaldry, 
bidding  her  go  home  and  keep  her  cows. 
She  was  moved  to  tears  at  their  insulting 
words.  ^  But  it  soon  appeared  that  their 
derision  was  affected,  and  their  apprehen- 
sion real.  When  on  the  fourth  day  the 
new  convoy  came  in  sight  by  way  of  Beauce 
— when  die  Maid  and  La  Hire  sallied 
forth  with  their  troops  to  meet  and  to  escort 
it — not  one  note  of  defiance  was  heard,  not 
one  roan  was  seen  to  proceed  from  the 
English  bastilles — the  long  line  of  wagons, 
flocks,  and  herds, passed  between  them  unmo- 
lested— and  the  spirit  of  the  victors  seemed 
already  transferred  to  the  vanquished. 

Thus  far  the  success  of  the  Maid  had  been 
gained  by  the  tenors  of  her  name  alone  ;  but 
the  moment  of  conflict  was  now  close  at 
hand.  That  same  afternoon  a  part  of  the 
garrison  and  townspeople,  flushed  with  their 
returning  good  fortune,  made  a  sally  in  an- 
other quarter  against  the  English  bastille  of 
St  Loup.  Joan,  after  bringing  in  the  convoy, 
had  retired  home  to  rest;  and  the  chiefs, 
distrustful  of  her  mission,  and  disliking  her 
interposition,  sent  her  no  tidings  of  the  fight. 
But  she  was  summoned  by  a  friendly,  or,  as 
she  believed,  a  celestial  voice.  We  will 
give  the  story  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Ba- 
nmte,  as  compiled  from  the  depositions  of 
D'Aulon,  her  esquire,  and  of  Father  Pas- 
querel,  her  chaplain : — 

'La  jouraee  avait  ete  fatigante;  Jeanne  se 
jeta  sur  son  lit,  et  voulut  dormir,  mais  elle 
etait  agitee.  Tout-Si-coup  elle  dit  au  Sire 
d'Aulon,  son  ^cuyer,  *  Mon  conseil  m'a  dit 
d'aller  centre  les  Anglais;  mais  je  ne  sais  si 
c'est  centre  leurs  bastilles  ou  centre  ce  Fascot 
(Fastdf).  11  me  faut  armer."  LeSired'Aulon 
commenca  Parmer ;  pendant  ce  temi^l^  elle 
eotendit  grand  bruit  dans  la  rue;  on  criait  que 
les  eonemis  faisaient  en  cet  iostaut  ^rand  dom- 
mage  aux  Franoais.  "  Mon  Dieu,"  oil-elle,  le 
sang  de  nos  gens  coule  par  ttrre !  Pourquoi  ne 
m'a  I'on  pas  eveUlee  plus  t6t  ?  Ah,  c'est  mal 
fait !— mes  arraes !  mes  armes  !--mon  cheval !" 
Laissant  12l  son  ecuyer,  qui  n'^tait  pas  encore 
ann6,  elledescendit;  son  page  ^tait  sur  la  pone 
^  s'amuser.   "Ah,  mechant  garcon,"  dit-elle, 

qui  ne  m'^tes  point  veou  dire  que  le  sang^  de 
France  est  repandu !  Aliens  rite  I  Mon  cheval !" 
On  le  lui  amena ;  elle  se  fit  donner  par  la  fenf- 
ire sa  Imnni^re,  qu'elle  avait  laissee;  sans  rien 
attendre  elle  partit,  et  arriva  au  plus  vite  ^  la 


I  Porte  Bourgogne,  d'od  semblait  venir  le  bruit 
Comme  elle  y  arrivait  elle  vit  porter  un  des 
gens  de  la  ville  qu'on  ramenait  tout  bless^. 
"  Helas,"  dit-elle,  " je  n*ai  iamais  vu  le  sang 
d'un  Fran9ais  sans  que  les  cnevenx  se  dressent 
sur  ma  tfete !" ' 

Thus  darting  full  speed  through  the 
streets,  until  she  reached  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, Joan  plunged  headlong  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight.  Far  from  being  daunted  by 
the  danger  when  closely  viewed,  she  seem- 
ed inspirited,  nay,  almost  inspired  by  its 
presence,  as  one  conscious  of  support  from 
on  high.  Waving  her  white  banner  aloft, 
and  calling  aloud  to  those  around  her,  she 
urged  her  countrymen  to  courage  like  her 
own  :  she  had  found  them  beaten  back  and 
retreating;  she  at  once  led  them  on  to  a 
second  onset  For  three  hours  the  battle 
raged  fiercely  and  doubtfully  at  the  foot  of  St. 
Loup ;  but  Talbot,  who  was  hastening  to 
the  rescue,  was  kept  at  bay  by  the  Mare- 
schal  de  Boussac  and  a  body  of  troops ; 
while  those  headed  by  Joan  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  storming  the  bastille.  Scarce 
any  prisoners  were  made  :  almost  every 
Englishman  found  within  the  walls  was  put 
to  the  sword,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Maid;  only  some  few, 
having  found  priests'  garments  within  St. 
roup's  church,  put  them  on  in  this  extremi- 
ty, and  these  men  her  piety  succeeded  in 
preserving. 

Next  morning,  the  fifth  of  May,  was  the 
festival  of  the  Ascension  ;  and  as  a  festi- 
val was  it  kept  at  Orleans ;  no  new  attack 
made  upon  the  English  ;  and  the  whole 
day  devoted  to  public  prayers  and  thanks- 
giving. In  these  Joan  as  usual  was  fore- 
most ;  she  earnestly  exhorted  the  soldiers  to 
repentance,  and  desired  that  none  should 
presume  to  join  her  banner  without  having 
been  first  to  confession.  Her  bidding  seem- 
ed to  them  as  a  call  from  heaven ;  and  for 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  their  untutored  lips 
were  heard  to  pour  forth  prayers,  true 
and  earnest  in  feeling,  though  not  always 
duly  reverent  in  expression.  One  such  of 
the  brave  La  Hire's  is  recorded;  it  was 
uttered  just  before  going  into  battle : — *  Dieu, 
je  te  prie,  que  tu  faces  aujourd*hui  pour 
La  Hire  autant  que  tu  vouldrois  que 
La  Hire  fist  pour  toi,  s'il  estoit  Dieu,  et  que 
tu  fusses  La  Hire.'  And,  adds  the  honest 
old  chronicler,  *  11  cuidoit  trds  bien  prior  et 
dire!' 

That  afternoon  the  chiefs  held  a  council 
of  war  to  which  they  did  not  ask  the 
presence  of  Joan  ;  another  proof  how  little 
they  confided  in  her  mission.  They  deter- 
mined to  proceed  next  to  attack  the  English 
bastilles  on  the  southern  shore,  as  these 
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were  much  the  least  strong,  and  as  it  was 
most  important  to  free  the  communication 
between  the  city  and  the  friendly  province 
of  Berri.  Joan,  when  informed  of  those 
views,  urged  again  that  the  attack  should 
be  on  her  favourite  side  of  Beauce,  but 
at  length  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
council. 

Next  morning,  accordingly,  the  6th  of 
May,  Joan  took  her  station  before  daybreak 
with  La  Hire  and  other  chiefs,  in  a  small 
islet,  near  the  side  of  Sologne ;  from  thence 
again  they  passed  to  the  shore  in  boats, 
drawing  their  horses  aAer  them  by  the  bri- 
dles. Reinforcements  followed  as  fast  as 
the  boats  could  carry  them:  but,  without 
awaiting  them,  Joan  began  the  onset  against 
the  Bastille  des  Augustins.  The  English 
made  a  resolute  resistance  ;  to  strengthen 
themselves  they  withdrew  their  troops  from 
another  of  their  bastilles.  Saint  Jean  le 
Blanc  :  and  the  two  garrisons  thus  combin- 
ing, put  the  French  to  flight.  Joan  was 
borne  along  by  the  runaways,  but  ere  long 
turned  round  upon  the  enemy ;  and  at  the 
aspect  of  their  sorceress,  as  they  believed 
her,  close  upon  them,  waving  aloft  her  ban- 
ner (marked,  no  doubt,  with  magical  spells) 
they  on  their  part  receded,  and  sought  shel- 
ter behind  their  bulwarks.  The  French 
reinforcements  were  meanwhile  coming  up ; 
and  in  another  assault  the  Bastille  des  Au- ! 
gustins  was  taken,  the  garrison  put  to  the  | 
sword,  and  the  building  set  in  flames.  A 
body  of  French  troops  took  up  their  posi- 
tion  for  the  whole  night  upon  the  northern 
shore  ;  but  the  Maid  was  induced  to  return 
into  the  city,  slightly  wounded  in  the  foot 
by  a  caltrop,  and  having  fasted  (for  it  was 
Friday)  during  the  whole  toilsome  day. 

By  the  successes  of  that  day  only  a  single 
fort  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  Bastille  des 
Tournelles,  remained  in  English  hands. 
But  it  was  the  strongest  of  all — on  one  side 
confronting  the  broken  bridge  with  its  massy 
and  towering  wall — on  the  land  side  in- 
trenched by  a  formidable  bulwark — and  a 
deep  ditch  before  it,  filled  with  water  from 
the  Loire.  More  than  all,  it  was  held  by 
the  brave  Gladsdale  and  his  best  battalions. 
A  spirit  of  prudence  and  of  misgiving  as  to 
the  continued  success  •  of  the  Maid  became 
predominant  among  (he  French  captains. 
They  resolved  to  rest  contented  with  the 
freedom  of  communication  now  secured  with 
their  own  provinces,  and  to  postpone  any 
farther  attacks  until  they  should  receive 
farther  reinforcements.  But  to  this  resolu- 
tion it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  Joan.  *You  have  been  to  your 
council,'  she  said, '  and  I  have  been  to  mine. 


Be  assured  that  the  council  of  Messire  will 
hold  good,  and  that  the  council  of  men  will 
perish.*  What  the  chiefs  dreaded  more 
than  her  celestial  council,  she  had  with  her 
the  hearts  both  of  soldiery  and  people. 
Entreaties  and  arguments  to  prove  the 
superior  advantage  of  doing  nothing  were 
urged  on  her  in  vain.  They  did  not  leave 
untried  even  the  slight  temptation  of  a  shad- 
fish  for  her  dinner !  The  story  is  told  as 
follows,  in  a  chronicle  of  the  time : — 

'  Ainsi  que  la  Pucelle  deliberoit  de  passer  on 
presenta  k  Jacques  Boucher,s(Hi  hoste,  une  aloee, 
et  lors  il  lui  dit,  Jeanne,  mangeoos  cette  alose 
avant  que  vous  parliez."  "  En  nom  de  Dieu," 
dit  elle, on  n'en  mangera  jusqu'au  souper,  que 
nous  repasserons  par  dessus  le  pont,  et  ramene- 
rons  un  Ooddam,  qui  en  mangera  sa  part *♦ 

This  nickname  of  Goddam — which  in  more 
angry  times  than  the  present  we  have  often 
heard  muttered  behind  our  countrymen  in 
the  streets  of  Paris — was,  we  had  always 
fancied,  of  very  modem  origin.  Till  now 
we  could  not  trace  it  higher  than  Beaumar- 
chais,  in  his  *  Manage  de  Figaro.'  We 
now  find,  however,  that  all  future  anti-An- 
glicans may  plead  for  it,  if  they  please,  the 
venerable  antiquity  of  four  centuries,  and 
the  high  precedent  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Not  trusting  wholly  to  persuasion, — or  to 
the  shad-fish, — the  Sire  de  Gaucourt,  gov- 
ernor of  the  city,  with  some  soldiers,  sta- 
tioned himself  before  the  Porte  Bourgogne, 
through  which  Joan  would  have  to  pass,  and 
resolutely  refused  to  unbar  it.  *  You  are  an 
ill  man,'  cried  the  Maid  ;  *  but  whether  yon 
will  or  not,  the  men-at-arms  shall  come  and 
shall  conquer,  as  they  have  conquered  be- 
fore.' The  people,  and  even  the  soldiers 
themselves,  stirred  by  her  vehemence,  rush- 
ed upon  the  Sire  de  Gaucourt,  threatening 
to  tear  him  in  pieces,  and  he  was  constrain- 
ed to  yield.  Joan  accordingly  went  forth, 
followed  by  an  eager  multitude  of  townsmen 
and  soldiers,  and  passed  the  Loire  in  boats 
to  attack  the  Tournelles  by  their  bulwark, 
on  the  opposite  side.  Thus  finding  the  at- 
tack inevitable,  the  French  leaders,  Dunois, 
La  Hire,  Gaucourt  himself,  and  a  host  of 
others,  determined  to  bear  their  part  in  it, 
and  embarked  like  Joan  for  the  opposite 
shore  ;  and  all  of  them  by  their  conduct  in 
the  engagement  most  fully  proved  that  their 
former  reluctance  to  engage  had  not  flowed 
from  want  of  valour. 

From  the  northern  shore  the  Englisk 
chiefs,  Suflblk,  Talbot,  and  Fastolf  had  be* 

*  Memoires  concemant  la  Pticelle.  (Collection, 
vol.  viii.  p.  173.) 
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beld  these  preparations,  but  found  their  own 
troops  panic-stricken  at  'the  sorceress.' 
They  could  not  prevail  upon  them  either  to 
leave  their  bulwarks  and  pass  the  river  for 
the  assistance  of  their  comrades,  or  to  attack 
the  city  while  deprived  of  its  best  defenders. 
Gladsdale  was  therefore  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources.   Besides  the  s^ength  of  his  forti- 
fications, his  five  hundred  men  of  garrison — 
knights  and  esquires — ^were  the  very  flower 
of  the  English  army ;  and  thus,  however 
fierce  and  brave  the  attack,  he  was  able  to 
stand  firm  against  it.    He  poured  upon  the 
French  a  close  and  well-sustained  discharge, 
both  from  bows  and  fire-arms ;  and  when- 
ever they  attempted  to  scale  the  rampart,  he 
overthrew  their  ladders  with  hatchets,  pikes, 
and  mallets.    The  assault  had  begun  at  ten 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Maid  was  as  usual 
in  the  foremost  ranks,  waving  her  standard, 
and  calling  aloud  to  the  soldiers.  About 
noon,  seeing  their  ardour  slacken,  she 
snatched  up  a  ladder  to  plant  against  the 
walls,  and  began  ascending.    At  that  mo- 
ment an  arrow  passed  through  her  corslet, 
and  deeply  pierced  her  between  the  neck 
and  shoulder :  she  fell  back  into  the  fosse, 
and  the  English  were  already  pressing  down 
to  make  her  prisoner :  but  she  was  rescued 
by  her  countrymen,  and  borne  away  from 
the  scene  of  action.    When  laid  upon  the 
ground  and  disarmed,  the  anguish  of  her 
wound  drew  from  her  some  tears  ;  but  she 
had,  as  she  declares,  a  vision  of  her  two 
Saints,  and  from  that  moment  felt  consoled. 
With  her  own  hands  she  pulled  out  the 
arrow  ;  she  desired  the  wound  to  be  quickly 
dressed;  and  after  some  moments  passed 
in  silent  prayer,  hastened  back  to  head  the 
troops.    They  had  suspended  the  conflict  in 
her  absence,  and  had  been  disheartened  by 
her  wound ;  but  it  had  not  at  all  diminished 
their  ideas  of  her  supernatural  powers ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  immediately  discovered 
that  she  had  more  than  once  foretold  it,  and 
that  the  untoward  event  only  proved  her 
skill  in  prophecy.    They  now,  invigorated 
by  their  rest,  and  still  more  by  her  return, 
rushed  back  with  fresh  ardour  to  a  second 
onsety  while  the  English  were  struck  with 
surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance  in  arms 
of  one  whom  they  had  so  lately  beheld 
hurled  down,  and,  as  they  thought,  half  dead 
in  the  ditch.    Several  of  them  were  even 
so  far  bewildered  by  their  own  terrors  as  to  i 
see  in  the  air  the  forms  of  the  Archangel 
Michael,  and  of  Aignan,  the  patron  saint  of 
Orleans,  mounted  on  white  chargers,  and 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  French. 

The  cooler  heads  among  the  English  were 
no  less  dismayed  at  the  news  that  another 


body  of  the  townspeople  had  advanced  to  the 
brdcen  arch,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  fort ; 
that  they  were  keeping  up  a  murderous  fire, 
and  throwing  over  huge  beams  of  wood  for 
their  passage.  Sir  WiUiam  Gladsdale,  still 
undaunted,  resolved  to  withdraw  irom  the 
outer  bulwark,  and  concentrate  his  force 
against  both  attacks  within  the  ^  Tournelles' 
or  towers  themselves.  He  was  then  full  in 
sight  of  Joan.  *  Surrender !'  she  cried  out 
to  him ;  *  surrender  to  the  King  of  Heaven ! 
Ah,  Glacidas,  your  words  have  foully  wrong- 
ed me  ]  but  I  have  great  pity  on  your  soul, 
and  on  the  souls  of  your  men !'  Heedless  of 
this  summons,  the  English  chief  was  pursu* 
ing  his  way  along  the  drawbridge ;  just  then 
a  cannon-ball  from  the  French  batteries 
alighting  upon  it  broke  it  asunder,  and  Glads- 
dale with  his  best  knights  perished  in  the 
stream.  The  assailants  now  jpressed  into  the 
bastille  without  fiarther  resistance:  of  the 
garrison,  three  hundred  were  already  slain, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  remained  to  be 
prisoners  of  war. 

At  the  close  of  this  well  fought  day,  the 
Maid,  according  to  her  prediction  in  the 
morning,  came  back  to  Orleans  by  the  bridge. 
It  need  scarcely  be  told  how  triumphantly 
she  was  received,  all  night  rejoicing  peals 
rung  from  the  church-bells  \  the  service  Of 
'  Te  Deum'  was  chaunted  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  the  soldiers  returning  fiom  the  fight 
were  detained  at  every  step  by  the  eager  cu- 
riosity or  the  exulting  acclamations  of  their 
brother-townsmen.  Far  different  was  the 
feeling  in  the  English  lines.  That  night  the 
Eari  of  Suffolk  summoned  FastoU;  Talbot, 
and  the  other  principal  officers  to  council. 
By  the  reinforcements  of  the  French,  and  by 
their  own  recent  losses,  they  had  now  become 
inferior  in  numbers ;  they  could  read  dejec- 
tion impressed  on  each  pale  countenance 
around  them ;  they  knew  that  no  hope  was 
left  them  of  taking  the  city,  and  that  by  re- 
maining before  it  they  should  only  have  to 
undergo  repeated,  and  probably,  as  hite  expe- 
rience showed,  disastrous  attacks  in  their 
own  bastilles.  With  heavy  hearts  they  re- 
solved to  raise  the  siege.  Thus  the  next 
morning — Sunday  the  8th  of  May — their 
great  forts  of  London  and  St.  Lawrence,  and 
all  their  other  lodgments  and  redoubts — the 
fruit  of  so  many  toilsome  months — were  be* 
held  in  flames;  while  the  English  troops, 
!  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  advanced  towards 
the  city- walls,  and  braved  the  enemy  to  com- 
bat on  an  open  field.  Finding  their  chal- 
lenge declined,  they  began  their  retreat  to- 
wards Mehun-sur-Loire  in  good  order,  but, 
for  want  of  transport,  leaving  behind  their 
sick,  their  wounded  and  their  baggage.  The 
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garrison  and  townspeople  were  eager  to  fight 
or  to  follow  them ;  but  Joan  would  not  al- 
low the  day  of  rest  to  be  thus  profaned.  *  In 
the  name  of  God,'  she  cried,  *  let  them  de- 
part !  and  let  us  go  and  give  thanks  to  God.' 
So  saying,  she  led  the  way  to  High  Mass. 

Thus  had  the  heroipe  achieved  the  first 
part  of  her  promise — ^the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Orleans.  She  had  raised  it  in  only  seven 
days  from  her  arrival  \  and  of  these  seven 
days,  no  less  than  three — Sunday  the  1st — 
the  Fete  de  la  Gathr-drale  on  the  3d— and 
Ascension-Day  the  5th  (besides  Sunday  the 
8th) — had  been  by  her  directions  devoted  to 
public  prayer.  Even  to  the  present  times, 
the  last  anniversary — the  day  of  their  deliver- 
ance— is  still  held  sacred  at  Orleans.  Still 
on  each  successive  8th  of  May  do  the  ma- 
gistrates walk  in  solemn  procession  round  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  city;  the. service  of 
' Te  Deum'  again  resounds  from  the  cathedral; 
and  a  discourse  is  delivered  fi:om  the  pulpit 
in  honour  of  the  Maid.* 

The  second  part  of  Joan's  promise — to 
crown  the  King  at  Rheims — still  remained. 
Neither  wearied  by  her  toils,  nor  yet  elated 
by  her  triumphs,  she  was  again  within  a  few 
days  before  Charles  at  his  Court  at  Tours — 
the  same  untaught  and  simple  shepherdess — 
urging  him  to  confide  in  her  guidance,  and 
enable  her  to  complete  her  mission.  Her 
very  words  have  been  recorded  in  a  chroni- 
cle, written  probably  the  same  year  :— 

'  Quand  la  Pucelle  Jeanne  fut  devant  le  Roy, 
elle  s'agenoiiilla  et  Tembrassa  par  les  jambes, 
en  luydisant: — "Gentil  Dauphin,  venez  prendre 
vostre  noble  sacre  ^  Rheims;  je  suis  fort  aiguil- 
lonnee  que  vous  y  alliez,  et  ne  faites  doute  que 
vous  y  recevrez  vostre  digne  sacre."  .... 
Or,  le  Roy  en  luy-mesme,  et  aussi  trois  ou  qua- 
tre  des  principaux  d'autour  de  lui,  pensoient,  s'il 
ne  deplairoit  point  2l  ladite  Jeanne,  qu'on  luy 
dfemandast  ce  que  la  voix  luy  disoit.  De  quoy 
elle  s'apperceut  aucunement,  et  dit :  En  nom 
de  Dieu,  je  scny  bien  ce  que  vous  pensez  et  vou- 
lez  dire  de  la  Voix  que  j 'ay  ouye  touchant  vostre 
saere,  et  je  le  vous  diray.  Je  me  suis  raise  en 
orayson,  en  ma  mani^re  accousiiimte ;  je  me 
coijiplaignois,  pour  ce  qu'on  ne  me  vouloit  pas 
croire  de  ce  que  je  disois ;  et  lors  la  Voix  me 
dit:  *  Fille,  va,  va,  je  seray  ton  ayde,  va  !'  et 
'igilQd  cetie  Voix  me  vient,  je  suis  lant  resjouye 
rydlles."  Et  en  dioail  leadites  paroles 
les  yeux  au  ciel  en  monstrant  signe 
'  ade  exuliaJion.'t 

'b  another  orii;inal  docuiitont  de- 
ig  the  Maid's  appearance  at  tliis  time  3 


ippl^tnent  aux  Mumoires.    (Collection,  vol. 
1 1.  317.)   It  is  added,  « Cat  acte  n^a  tt6  sus- 
L<M|U(  ix  iidantles  ann^ijtti^us  mgeascs  de 

/^volution,' 


a  letter  from  a  young  officer,  Guy,  Sire  de 
Laval,  to  his  mother  and  grandmother  at 
home.  It  begins  in  the  old-fashioned  form : 
*  Mes  tr^s  redout^es  dames  et  m^res and, 
after  some  details  of  his  journey,  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

*  Et  le  Lundy  me  party  d'avec  le  Roy,  pour 
venir  ^  Selles  en  Berry,  k  quatre  lieues  de 
Sainct  Agnan,  et  fit  le  Roy  venir  au  devant  d« 
luy  la  Pucelle,  qui  estoit  de  paravanl  ^  Selles. . . 
Et  fit  ladite  Pucelle,  tr^s  bonne  ch^re  k  moa 
fr^re  et  ^  moy,  estant  armee  de  toutes  pieces 
sauve  la  teste,  et  tenant  la  lance  en  main.  Et 
aprds  que  fusmes  descendus  ^  Selles,  j'allay  i 
son  logis  la  voir ;  et  fit  venir  le  vin,  et  me  dit 
qu'elle  m'en  feroit  bientost  boire  k  Paris.  £t 
semble  chose  tout  divine  de  son  faict,  et  de  la 
voir  et  de  Touyr.  Et  s'est  partie  ce  Lundy  aux 
vespres  de  Selles  pour  aller  2i  Romorantin,  k 
trois  lieues  en  allant  avant,  et  approchant  des 
advenues,  le  Marescbal  de  Boussac  et  grand 
nombre  de  gens  armez  et  de  la  commune  arec 
elle.  Et  la  veis  monter  2l  cheval,  armee  tout  en 
blanc,  sauf  la  teste,  une  petite  hache  en  sa  main, 
sur  un  grand  coursier  noir,  qui  I'huis  de  son 
logis  se  demenoit  tr^s  fort,  et  ne  souffroit  qu*elle 
montast ;  et  lors  elle  dit :  "  Menez-le  k  la  croix 
qui  estoit  devant  I'^glise,  aupres  au  chemin." 
Et  lors  elle  monta  sans  qu'il  se  meust  comme 
s'il  fust  lie.  Et  lors  se  touma  vers  I'huys  de 
I'e^lise,  qui  estoit  bien  prochain,  et  dit  en  assez 
VOIX  de  femme:  "Vous,  les  prestres  et  gens 
d'eglise,  faies  procession  et  pri^res  i  Dieu."  Et 
lors  se  retouma  k  son  chemm,  en  disant,  "  Tirez 
avant!  tirez  avant!"  son  estendart  ploye  que 
portoit  un  gracieux  page,  et  avoit  sa  hache  pe- 
tite en  la  main,  et  un  sien  frdre,  qui  est  renu 
depuis  huit  jours,  parloit  aussi  avec  elle  tout 
arme  en  blanc."* 

Notwithstanding  the  splendid  success  of 
the  young  heroine  before  Orleans,  the  King 
did  not  as  yet  yield  to  her  entreaties,  nor  un- 
dertake the  expedition  to  Rheims.  It  seem- 
ed necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  reduce  the 
other  posts  which  the  English  still  held  upon 
the  Loire.  In  this  object  the  Maid  took  a 
conspicuous  and  intrepid  share  Setting  off 
from  Selles,  the  chiefs  first  laid  siege  to  Ja^ 
geau,  into  which  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  re- 
tired with  several  hundred  men.  For  some 
days  the  artillery  played  on  both  sides  j  a 
breach  was  effected  in  the  walls ;  and  on  the 
12th  of  June  the  French  trumpets  sounded 
the  signal  to  assault.  Joan  was  as  usual 
amongst  the  foremost,  with  her  holy  banner 
displayed.  She  had  herself  planted  a  ladder, 
and  was  ascending  the  walls,  when  a  huge 
stone  rolled  down  from  the  summit,  struck 
her  on  the  helmet,  and  hurled  her  headlong 
into  the  fosse.  Immediately  rising  again,  not 
unhurt  but  still  undaunted,  she  continued  to 
animate  her  countrymen: — *  Forward!  for- 

•  Collection  des  Mumoires,  vol.  viii.,  p  225. 
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warf! — my  friends!  the  Lord  has  delivered 
them  into  our  hands !'  The  storm  was  re- 
newed with  fresh  ardour  and  complete  suc- 
cess \  the  town  was  taken,  and  nearly  the 
fi^ole  ganison  put  to  the  sword  many,  not- 
withstanding Joan's  humane  endeavours,  be- 
ing slain  in  cold  blood,  whenever  there  was 
any  dispute  for  ransom.*  The  fate  of  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  is  a  striking  incident  and 
illustration  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  When 
closely  pursued  by  one  of  the  French  offi- 
cers, he  turned  round  and  asked  him  if  he 
were  of  gentle  birth  \  *  I  am,'  replied  the 
tSSuxty  whose  name  wasGuUlaume  Kegnault, 
an  esquire  of  Auvergne.  '  And  are  you  a 
knight  ?'  *  I  am  not.*  *  Then  I  will  make 
yon  one,'  said  Sufiblk ;  and  bavin?  first  struck 
Kegnault  with  his  sword,  and  thus  dubbed 
bim  as  bis  superior,  he  next  surrendered  the 
sanse  sword  to  him  as  his  captive. 

The  fate  of  Jargeau  deterred  the  garrisons 
of  Beaugency  and  Mehun  from  resistance^ 
and  Talbot,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
chief  command,  gathering  into  one  body  the 
remaining  English  troops,  began  in  all  haste 
his  retreat  towards  the  Seine.  In  his  way 
he  was  met  by  Fastolf  with  a  reinforcement 

four  thousand  men.  The  French  chiefs 
at  the  same  time  received  a  like  accession  of 
force  under  the  Liord  Constable  of  France, 
Arthur  de  Richemont  He  had  become  es- 
tranged from  the  King  by  the  cabals  of  La 
Triroouille,  the  reigning  minion  at  court,  and 
Qiarles  bad  written  to  forbid  his  coming ; 
nevertheless  he  still  drew  near ;  and  Joan, 
in  a  spirit  of  headlong  loyalty,  proposed  to 
go  forth  and  give  him  battle.  No  one  seem- 
ed to  relish  this  proposal  \  on  the  contrary, 
it  excited  general  complaints.  Several  offi- 
cers muttered  that  they  were  friends  of  the 
Constable,  and  in  case  of  need  should  prefer 
him  to  all  the  maids  in  the  kingdom  !j  At 
length  Joan  herself  was  made  to  comprehend 
the  importance  of  shunning  civil  discord,  and 
combining  against  the  common  enemy  \  she 
agreed  to  welcome  the  Constable  on  his  tak- 
ing an  oath  of  loyalty,  and  to  use  her  inter- 
cession with  the  King  on  his  behalf.  The 
combined  forces  then  pushed  forward,  eager 
to  overtake  the  English  army  in  its  retreat. 
On  the  18th  of  June,  they  came  up  with  it 
near  the  village  of  Patay.  So  altered  were 
the  English  within  the  last  few  weeks — so 
awestruck  at  the  idea  of  supernatural  power 
being  wielded  against  them,  that  they  scarce- 
Iv  stood  firm  a  moment.  The  battle  was 
decided  almost  as  soon  as  begun.  Even  the 
brave  Fastolf  betook  himself  to  flight  at  the 
first  fire,  in  punishment  for  which  the  Order 


♦  De  Barante,  vol.  v.,  p.  344.  f  Ibid.,  p.  347, 
VOL.  LXIX.  22 


of  the  Garter  was  afterwards  taken  from  him. 
Talbot  disdained  to  show  bis  back  to  an  ene- 
my; he  dismounted  to  fight  on  foot  amount 
the  foremo.t,  but  being  left  almost  alone,  he 
was  speedily  made  prisoner,  together  wi& 
Lord  Scales ;  while  upwards  of  two  thousand 
men  were  killed  in  the  pursuit. 

The  victory  at  Patay  gve  fresh  weight  to 
Joan's  in  treaties  that  the  King  would  set  forth 
to  be  crowned  at  Sheims.  Such  an  ex- 
pedition was  still  overcast  by  doubts  and 
perils.  Sheims  itself,  and  every  other  city 
m  the  way,  was  in  the  hands  of  enemies  \ 
and  a  superior  force,  either  of  English  from 
the  left,  or  of  Burgundians  from  the  right, 
midit  assail  the  advancing  army.  To 
add  to  these  difficulties,  Charles  himself,  at 
that  period  of  his  life,  was  far  from  disp^ed 
to  personal  exertion ;  nevertheless,  he  could 
not  withstand  the  solicitations  of  the  *  inspir- 
ed' Maid,  and  the  wish  of  the  victorious 
troops.  Collecting  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men  at  Gien,  he  marched  from  the  vallej  of 
the  Lfoire,  accompanied  by  Joan  herself  by 
his  bravest  captains  and  by  his  wisest  counsel- 
lors. They  first  appeared  befc»^  the  city 
of  Auxerre,  which  shut  its  gates,  but  con- 
sented, on  a  payment  of  money,  to  for- 
nish  a  supply  of  provisions.  Their  next 
point  was  Troyes,  but  here  they' found  the 
city  held  by  five  or  six  hundred  Burgun* 
dian  soldiers,  and  refusing  all  terms  of  treaty. 
Nothing  remained  but  a  siege,  and  for  tms 
the  King  wanted  both  time  and  means.  He 
had  with  him  neither  mining  tools  nor  artil- 
lery, nor  stores  of  provisions,  and  the  soldiers 
subnsted  only  by  plucking  the  ears  of  com 
and  the  half-ripened  beans  from  the  fields. 
Several  days  had  passed  and  no  progress  been 
made.  At  length  a  council  was  held,  when 
the  Chancellor  and  nearly  all  the  other  chief 
men  passed  for  a  retreat  to  the  Loire.  While 
they  were  still  deliberating,  a  knock  wm 
beard  at  the  door,  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
came  in ;  she  first  asked  the  King  whether 
she  should  be  believed  in  what  she  was  about 
to  sa^.  He  coldly  answered  that  she  should, 
provided  she  said  things  that  were  reasonable 
and  profitable.  ^The  city  is  yours!'  she 
then  exclaimed,  ^  if  you  will  but  remain  be- 
fore it  two  days  lon^r !'  So  confident  seem- 
ed her  present  prediction — such  good  results 
had  followed  the  past, — ^Aat  we  council 
agreed  to  make  a  further  trial,  and  postpone 
their  intended  retreat.  Without  delay,  and 
eager  to  make  good  her  words,  Joan  sprang 
on  horseback,  and  directed  all  the  men-at- 
arms  she  met— gentle  or  simple  alike — ^to  ex- 
ert themselves  in  heaping  together  faggots 
and  other  wood-work,  and  preparing  what 
in  the  military  language  of  that  day  iscalled 
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taudii  ei  approeha.  The  towDtroen  of 
Troyes,  assembling  oq  their  ramparts,  gazed 
on  her  while  thus  employed,  and  bethought 
them  of  her  mighty  deeds  at  Orleans,  already 
magnified  into  the  miraculous  by  popular  re- 
port The  more  credulous  of  these  gazers 
eyen  declared  that  they  could  see  a  swarm  of 
white  butterflies  hovering  above  her  standard. 
The  more  loyal  began  to  recollect  that  they 
were  Frenchmen,  not  Burgundians— that 
Charles  was  their  true  liege  lord — that  they 
should  be  rebels  to  resist  him.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  various  feelings,  which  the 
garrison  could  not  venture  to  resist,  they 
sent  out  to  ofler  some  terms  of  capitulation  i 
the  King,  as  may  be  supposed,  made  no  ob 


garded  her  mission  as  accoiBplished,  and  her 
inspiration  as  fled.  *I  wish,  she  said,  'that 
the  eentle  King  should  allow  me  to  return  to- 
wards my  father  and  mother,  keep  my  flocb 
and  herds  as  before,  and  do  all  things  ai  I 
was  wont  to  do.' 

'  End  with  many  tears  implored ! 
'J  is  the  sound  of  home  restored ! 
And  as  mounts  the  angel  show, 
Gliding  with  them  she  would  go, 
But,  again  to  stoop  below 
And,  returned  to  ^een  Lorraine, 
Be  a  shepherd-child  again !  ** 

This  feeling  in  the  mind  of  Joan  was,  no 
doubt,  strengthened  by  the  unexpected  sight 
of  Laxart  and  Jacques  d' Arc— her  uncle  and 


iection  to  any  5  and  next  day  he  was  joyful-  her^father— who  had  come  to  Rheims  to  take 
ly  received  within  the  gates.  '  ~  --j  u-j        i_j  n.. 

The  newly-roused  loyalty  of  Troyes 
apread  rapidly,  like  every  popular  impulse, 
to  Chalons  and  to  Rheims,  where  the  inha- 
bitants rising,  as  if  in  concert,  expelled  the 
iBurgundian  garrisons,  and  proclaimed  the 
rightful  King.  On  the  16th  of  J  uly,  Charles, 
without  having  encountered  a  single  enemy, 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of 
Rheims,  amidst  loud  cries  of '  Noel  1*  which 
was  then  the  usual  acclamation  of  joy  in 
France  at  the  King's  arrival.  Next  day  that 
ctately  cathedral — which  even  yet  proudly 
towers  above  the  ruins  of  time  or  of  revolu 
tions — saw  his  brow  encircled  with  the 
crown  of  his  forefathers,  and  anointed  from 
the  Sainte  Ampoule,  the  cruse  of  holy  oil, 
which,  according  to  the  Romish  legend,  had 
been  sent  by  a  dove  from  Heaven  to  the  Roy 
al  convert,  Clovis.  The  people  looked  on 
with  wonder  and  with  awe.  Thus  had  real- 
ly come  to  pass  the  fantastic  visions  that 
noated  before  the  eyes  of  the  poor  shepherd- 

firl  of  Domremy !  Thus  did  she  perform 
er two-fold  promise  to  the  King  within  three 
months  from  the  day  when  she  first  appeared 
in  arms  at  Blois !  During  the  coronation  ot 
her  sovereign — so  long  the  aim  of  her  thoughts 
and  prayers,  and  reserved  to  be  at  length 
achieved  by  her  own  prowess — the  Maid  st<^ 
before  the  High  Altar  by  the  side  of  the  King, 
with  her  banner  unfurled  in  her  hand.  ^  Why 
was  your  banner  thus  honoured  beyond  all 
other  banners  V  she  was  asked  at  her  trial. 
*  It  had  shared  the  danger,'  she  answered ; 
*•  it  had  a  right  to  share  the  glory.' 

The  holy  rites  having  been  performed,  the 
Maid  knelt  down  before  the  newly-crowned 
monarch,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears. 
'  Gentle  King,'  she  said,  '  now  is  fulfilled  the 
pleasure  of  God,  who  willed  that  you  should 
come  to  Rheims  and  be  anointed,  showing 
that  you  are  the  true  King  and  he  to  whom 
the  kingdom  should  belong.'   She  now  re- 


part  in  her  triumph,  and  had  mingled  in  the 
throng  of  spectators. t  But  the  King  and  hit 
captains,  even  whilst  themselves  distrusting 
her  heavenly  mission,  or  supernatural  powers, 
had  seen  how  the  belief  in  them  had  wrou^t 
upon  the  soldiery  and  the  people.  They 
foresaw  that  in  losing  her  they  should  loie 
their  best  ally.  They  spared  no  exertiona, 
no  entreaties,  to  make  her  forego  her  thought! 
of  home,  and  continue  with  the  army — and 
they  finally  prevailed.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, it  has  been  observed,  that  Joan  still 
displayed  the  same  courage  in  battle,  and  the 
same  constancy  in  pain;  that  she  seemed 
animated  with  the  same  confidence  in  the 
good  cause  of  France,  but  that  she  no  longer 
seemed  to  feel  the  same  persuasion  that  she 
was  acting  at  the  command  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Heaven.J 

Nor  can  the  King  be  accused,  at  this  pe- 
riod, of  any  want  of  gratitude  to  his  female 
champion.  He  was  anxious  to  acknowledge 
her  services  5  but  she  refused  all  rewards  for 
herself  or  for  her  family,  and  only  asked  the 
favour  that  her  birth-place  might  hereafter  be 
free  from  any  kind  of  impost.  This  privil*^ 
— so  honourable  both  to  the  giver  and  receiv- 
er- was  granted  by  the  King,  in  an  ordinance 
dated  July  31, 1429,  and  confirmed  by  ano- 
ther in  1459.  It  continued  in  force  for  more 
than  three  centuries.  The  registers  of  taxes 
for  the  Election  of  Chaumont  used,  until  the 

•  <  Joan  of  Arc,*  Sterling's  Poems,  p.  236. 

t  Among  the  ancient  records  at  Rheims  is,  tf 
was,  the  account  for  the  entertainment  of  Jacques 
d'Arc,  which  was  defrayed  by  the  King.  It  appears 
that  he  lodged  at  an  inn,  called  the  Striped  Ass, 
(Pane  Rayk,)  kept  by  the  widow  Alix  Moriau,  and 
that  the  bill  amounted  to  twenty-four  livres  Parisis* 
(Suppl.  aux  M^moires^  Collection,  vol.  viii.,  p.  27^*) 
That  house  stUl  remains,  and  still  is  used  as  an  inA, 
but  the  name  has  been  changed  to  La  Maison  RoH** 
(Costello's  Pilgrimage  to  Auvergne,  1841,  vol.  i.,P* 
137.)  Such  little  details  giTe  a  striking  air  of 
ity  to  the  romantic  story. 

X  Sismondiy  yqI.  xiii.^  p.  145. 
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Revolution,  to  bear  opposite  tbe  name  of 
every  village  the  sum  to  be  received  from  it ; 
but  when  they  came  to  the  article  Domremy, 
they  always  added,  Jftant^  d  cautt  de  la 
PueelU. 

The  good  example  set  by  Troyes  and 
Rheims,  in  opening  their  gates  to  the  King, 
was  ere  long  followed  by  Laon,  Soissons, 
Compiegne,  Beauvais,  and  other  places  of 
importance.  Step  by  step  the  King  was 
drawing  nearer  to  the  walls  of  Paris,  while 
the  English,  although  they  had  lately  receiv- 
ed some  reinforcements  from  home,  were  not 
able  to  keep  the  field  against  him.  During 
this  march,  however,  an  ill  omen  was  noticed 
— ^the  sword  of  the  Maid  broke  asunder — 
how  and  wherefore  we  will  leave  to  M.  de 
Barante  to  tell : — 

*  La  fictoire  avoit  rendu  insolens  les  FraD9ai8, 
de  sorte  qu'ils  se  livraient  k  miUe  desordres ; 
lien  ne  les  pouvait  retenir.  La  Fucelle  en  cela 
n'etait  point  ecout^e.  Son  courroiUL  etait  si  grand 
qu'un  jour,  rencontrant  des  gens  d'armes  qui 
faisaient  la  debauche  avec  une  fille  de  mauvaise 
vie,  elle  se  mit  4  les  battre  du  plat  de  son  ^p^e, 
si  fort  que  Tarme  se  roropit  C*6tait  Tepee 
trouv^  daos  Teglise  de  Fierbois,  et  qui  venait 
de  faire  de  si  belles  oonquStes.  Ce  fut  un  cba- 
arm  pour  tous,  et  m^me  pour  le  Roi.  Vous 
deriez,"  dit-il  i  Jeanne,  "  prendre  un  bon  bAton 
et  frapper  dessus,  sans  ayenturer  ainsi  cette  ep^e 
qui  vous  est  venue  divinement,  comme  vous 
ditea.'** 

The  King  and  his  army  continued  advanc- 
ing towards  Paris ;  and  at  length,  from  the 
heights  of  St  Denis,  the  domes  and  spires  of 
his  ancient  capital  rose  in  sight  before  him. 
It  seemed  an  auspicious  time  for  his  coming, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  having  been  summoned 
away  to  quell  some  disturbances  in  Norman- 
dy. An  assault  was  given  accordingly,  in 
tiie  month  of  September,  1429,  and  on  the 
same  ground  where  the  Rue  Traversiere  now 
stands.  The  Maid  had  been  eager  for  it,  uid 
made  a  prediction,  or  promise,  to  the  soldiers 
thaty  in  the  ensuing  night,  they  should  sleep 
within  the  city  walls.  But  the  King's  mili- 
tary ardour  had  already  cooled ;  and  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  approach  the  scene 
of  action  nearer  than  St.  Denis.  Of  his  of- 
ficers, many  were  downcast  at  his  absence, 
and  some  jwJous  of  the  high  renown  which 
Joan  had  gained.  Thus  her  efibrts  were  but 
feebly  seconded  on  this  occasion.  She  easily 
led  the  troops  across  the  first  ditch  of  the  city 
but  she  found  the  second  broad,  deep,  and 
full  of  water;  and  while  she  was  sounding  it 
to  and  fro  with  her  lance,  to  discover  where 
it  might  be  shallowest,  she  was  grievously 
wounded  by  an  arrow  from  the  walls,  fmd 
her  standard-bearer  killed  by  her  ride.  Still, 


however,  she  would  not  give  the  signal  of 
retreat ;  and  fi-om  the  ground,  where  she  lay 
stretched  and  helpless,  on  the  reverse  of  the 
first  fosse,  she  continued  to  urge  on  the  sol- 
diers, and  to  call  for  &ggots  and  fascines,  re- 
sisting all  entreaties  to  withdraw  until  the 
evening,  when  the  Duke  of  Alengon  having 
come  up  and  shown  her  how  ill  the  attack 
had  prospered,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  borne 
away. 

Dispirited  at  this  failure,  and  viewing  it  as 
an  admonition  from  Heaven,  the  Maid  con- 
secrated her  armour  to  God  before  the  tomb 
of  St.  Denis,  and  determined  to  retire  from 
the  wars.  Renewed  entreaties  on  the  part  of 
the  chiefe,  judiciously  mingled  with  praiset 
of  her  past  exertions,*  again  prevailed  over 
her  own  judgment,  and  she  consented  to  fol- 
low the  King's  fortunes.  Charles  himself 
already  sighing  for  the  peaceful  shades  of 
Chinon,  and  for  his  customary  life  of  plea- 
sure,  eagerly  seized  the  late  repulse  as  a  pre- 
text for  retreat.  He  led  back  the  troops  by 
rapid  marches  across  the  Loire,  and  disperaed 
them  in  winter-quarters,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
seemed  to  invite  him  to  fresh  exertions,  when 
Amiens,  Abbeville,  St.  Quentin,  and  other 
important  towns  in  the  north.  Were  onljr 
awaiting  his  approach  to  throw  open  their « 
gates  to  him.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion 
has  in  general  been  glossed  over  by  French 
historians,  from  respect  to  his  high,  deeds  in 
after  life,  but  M.  de  Sismondi  lias  treated  it 
with  just  severity.  *  It  is  probable,'  says  he, 
*  that,  but  for  the  king's  supineness,  he  might, 
on  the  first  assault,  have  made  himself  master  . 
of  his  capital  ...  and  his  sudden  retreat  to 
Chinon  everywhere  depressed  and  deadened 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  people.  The  unwar- 
like  citizens  who,  throughout  the  towns  of 
Champagne,  of  Picardy,  and  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  were  now  rising  or  conspiring  to 
throw  off  the  English  yoke,  well  knew,  that 
if  they  failed  there  would  be  no  mercy  for 
them,  and  that  they  would  perish  by  the 
hangman's  hands,  yet  they  boldly  exposed 
themselves,  m  order  to  replace  their  King  on 
his  throne ;  and  this  King,  far  from  imitating 
their  generosity,  could  not  even  bring  himself 
to  bear  the  hardships  of  a  camp,  or  the  toili 
of  business,  for  more  than  two  months  and  a 
half  5  he  would  not  any  longer  consent  to 
forego  his  festivals,  his  dances,  or  his  othtr 
less  innocent  delights.'  f   

*  <  On  loua  si  fort  sa  bonne  vokmtA  ei  sa  vail- 
lance;  on  lui  repeta  tellement  que  si  Pon  ent  fait 
tout  ce  qu'elle  avail  dit,  la  chose  ent  mieux  r^ussi, 
qn'elle  consentit  a  suivrc  le  Roi.' — (De  Barante^ 
vol.  vi.,  p.  51.) 

t  Sismondi^  vol.  xiii.,  p.  162-16t. 
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The  Winter  was  passed  by  Joan  chiefly  at 
the  King's  Court  in  Bourges,  or  Mehun-sur- 
Yevre,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourges.  In 
December  the  Emg  granted  letters  patent  of 
nobility  to  her  femily  and  herself,  with  the 
privilege  of  bearing  the  Lily  of  France  for 
their  arms.*  At  the  same  inclement  season, 
she  again  distinguished  herself  in  assaults 
upon  the  citadels  of  St.  Pierre  Le  Moutier 
and  La  Charite. 

But  the  most  singular  event  of  this  period 
was  the  appearance  at  Court  of  another  holy 
woman,  declaring  herself,  like  Joan,  to  be  in- 
sfnred.  Her  name  was  Catherine,  and  she 
came  torn  La  Rochelle  with  a  mission,  she 
said,  not  of  vrar  but  of  wealth.  For  her  oh- 
ject  was,  by  preaching  to  the  people,  to  per- 
suade them  to  oSer  their  money  to  the  King ; 
and  she  alleged  that  she  was  able  to  distin- 
guish those  who  kept  their  treasures  conceal- 
ed. She,  too,  like  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  had 
her  visions;  often  seeing  in  them,  as  she 
stated,  a  white  lady  clothed  all  in  gold — the 
dress  being  certainly  no  unfit  emblem  of  the 
misnon !  To  a  King,  with  craving  courtiers 
and  an  empty  ezcnequer,  such  a  mission 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  welcome.  But 
we  may  remark,  that  Joan,  from  the  first,  en- 
tertained a  strong  distrust — a  professional 
jealousy  it  might  perhaps  be  called — of  her 
sisteivprophetesB.  She  asked  to  be  shown 
the  white  lady.  Catherine  replied,  that  her 
visions  came  only  in  the  hours  of  darkness, 
and  that  Joan  might  be  a  witness  to  them  by 
remaining  with  her  at  that  time.  All  night, 
accoi^ngly,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  watched  by 
her  side,  in  fruitless  expectation  of  the  pro- 
mised sight  ]  but  having  fallen  asleep  towards 
morning,  Catherine  declared  that  the  white 
lady  had  appeared  in  that  very  interval.  De- 
termined not  to  be  baffled  in  this  manner, 
Joan  lay  down  to  sleep  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  that  she  might  be  sure  to  be  wakeful  at 
night ;  and  wakeful  she  was  accordingly,  al- 
ways urging  Catherine  with  the  que^ion — 
*  Is  she  coming  soon  1 '  and  always  answered 
— ^  Soon,  soon.'    But  nothing  appeared. 

The  argument  drawn  from  these  facts  did 
not  appear  altogether  conclusive,  even  in 
that  superstitious  age,  since  Joan  was  not  able, 
any  more  than  Catherine,  to  display  her  vi- 
nous to  others.  Several  persons  stated  this 
objection  to  Joan  herself— but  she  readily 
replied,  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  right- 
eous and  holy  to  see  what  she  had  seen. 
Nevertheless,  to  end  this  controversy,  she  de- 
clared, that  she  had  consulted  her  saints,  Ca- 
therine and  Margaret,  who  had  told  her,  that 
there  was  nothing  but  folly  and  falsehood  in 

*  These  letters  patent  are  printed  in  M.  Petitot's 
Collection,  vol.  viii.,  p.  333, 


the  woman  of  La  Rochelle.  She,  therefore, 
strongly  counselled  the  King  to  send  the  pre- 
tended prophetess  home,  *  to  kei^p  her  hmise- 
hold  and  to  nurse  her  children.'  It  does  not 
appear  how  fer  either  the  King  or  the  lady 
followed  this  good  advice.  The  further  for- 
tunes of  Catherme  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
recorded.* 

At  the  return  of  sprmg,  Charles,  still  pre- 
ferring pleasure  to  glory,  could  not  be  ihduced 
to  take  the  field  in  person.  But,  like  the 
captain  *  who  fled  full  soon,'  in  Mr.  Cannings 
ballad,  *  he  bade  the  rest  keep  fighting ! '  His 
troops  passed  the  Loire,  and  marched  into 
the  northern  provinces,  but  in  diminished 
numbers,  with  no  prince  of  the  hlood  or  chief 
of  high  name  to  lead  them,  and  aiming  appa- 
rently at  no  object  of  importance.f  In  some 
desultory  skirmishes  the  Maid  displayed  her 
wonted  valour,  and  struck  the  enemy  with 
the  same  terror  as  before.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation to  reassure  his  troops:  it  is  dated 
May  3, 1430,  and  is  still  preserved,  denoting, 
in  its  very  title,  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages : — Contra  capitaneos  et  solda- 
rios  tergiversantesy  incataoHonilms  Puelh 
terrHicatos* 

On  leaving  Picardy  in  the  preceding 
year,  Charles  had  confided  his  newly-acquired 
fortress  of  Compiegne  to  the  charge  of  Gail- 
laume  de  Flavy,  a  captain  of  tried  bravery, 
but  even  beyond  his  compeers  in  that  age, 
harsh  and  pitiless.^  He  was  now  besieged 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the  bead  of 
a  powerful  army.^  Joan,  hearing  of  his  dan- 
ger, courageously  resolved  to  share  his  for- 
tunes, and  threw  herself  into  the  j^ace  on  the 
24th  of  May,  accompanied  by  Xwntrailles, 
Chabannes,  Valperga,  and  other  knights  rf 
renown.  The  very  evening  of  her  arrival 
she  headed  the  garrison  \m  a  sally  on  the  side 
of  the  bridge  across  the  Oise.  She  found 
the  Burgundians  scattered  and  unprepared ; 
twice  she  drove  them  fi-om  their  entrench- 
ments, but  seeing  their  numbers  increase 
every  moment,  she  gave  the  signal  to  retre<^ 

•  The  story  of  Catherine  is  circumstantially  told 
by  De  Barante,  vol.  vi.,  p.  69-71. 

t  *  Charles  VH,,  loin  de  prendre  Ini  mAmt  ic 
commandement  de  son  ann^e,  n»y  envoya  pasmAme 
un  des  princes  du  sang  ou  qnelqu'un  des  grands 
seigneurs  de  sa  cour,  et  ne  permit  point  au  Con- 
nfetable  de  s*y  rendre.  La  Pucellc  s'y  trouva  done 
associ6e  nniquement  arec  des  aventuriers  brntaux, 
mal  pourvus  d'argent  w  de  munitions,  et 
Toulaient  se  soumettre  a  aucune  discipline.'— (Sis^ 
mondi,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  159 

t  *  Flavy  etoit  vaillant  homme  *de  guerre,  mais 
le  plus  thirant,  et  faisant  plus  de  thirannies  el  hor- 
ribles qu»  on  pust  faire,  comme  prendre  filles,  inW" 
gr^  tons  ceulx  qui  en  vouloient  parler,  les  vwder, 
faire  mourir  gens  sans  piti^  et  les  rouer,'— ^f^mo*^* 
de  Duclercq, 
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heraelf  meintaining  the  post  of  honour,  the 
lait  of  the  rear-guanl.  Never  had  she  shown 
greater  intrepicutj:  but  as  she  approached 
the  town-gate  she  found  it  partly  closed,  so 
tliat  but  few  could  press  in  together ;  confu- 
sion spread  amongst  her  friends,  less  eager 
to  succour  her  than  to  save  themselves,  and 
she  found  herself  surrounded  by  her  enemies. 
Still  she  made  those  before  her  recoil,  and 
might  have  effected  her  retreat,  when  an 
archer  from  Picardy,  coming  up  from  behind, 
seized  her  by  her  coat  of  crimson  velvet,  and 
drew  her  from  her  horse  to  the  ground.  She 
struggled  to  rise  again  and  reached  the  outer 
fosse :  there,  however,  she  was  overpowered, 
nd  compelled  to  surrender  to  Lionel,  a  bas- 
tard of  Vendone,*  and  a  soldier  in  the  com- 
pany of  John  of  Luxemburg.  The  battle- 
ments  o£  Compiegne  have  long  since  moul- 
dered away  ;  choked  by  the  fallen  fragments, 
the  ioBse  is  once  more  level  with  the  plain ; 
even  the  old  bridge  has  been  replaced  by 
another  higher  up  the  stream — yet,  amidst 
all  these  maniibld  changes,  the  precise  spot 
of  the  catastrophe — we  gazed  upon  it  but  a 
few  weeks  since — is  still  pointed  out  by  popu- 
lar tradition  to  the  passing  stranger. 

The  news  of  Joan's  captivity  struck  the 
English  and  their  partizans  with  a  joy  pro- 
portionate to  their  former  terrors.  The  ser- 
vice of  '  Te  Deum '  w&b  celebrated  at  Paris, 
by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  in  token 
d  general  thanksgiving.  Meanwhile  the  de- 
jection of  the  French  soldiery  was  not  un- 
mingled  with  whispered  suspicions  that  their 
oflicers — and  especially  Guillaume  de  Flavy 
— had  knowingly  and  willingly  exposed  her 
to  danper,  from  envy  of  her  superior  renown. 
For  a  long  time  there  was  no  positive  proof 
against  Flavy :  but  at  length  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  wife,  who,  when  put  upon 
her  trial,  pleaded  and  proved  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  betray  Joan  of  Arc  to  the  enemy ;  and 
tins  defence,  though  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
question  at  issue,  was  in  that  barbarous  age 
admitted  by  the  jud^es.f 

The  cap^tive  heroine  was  first  conducted  to 
the  quarters  of  John  of  Luxemburg,  and  trans- 
ferred in  succession  to  the  prisons  of  Beau- 
revoir.  Arras,  and  Le  Crotoy,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Somme.  She  made  two  intrepid  at- 
tempts at  escape.  Once  she  had  broken  a 
passage  through  the  wall,  but  was  arrested 
on  her  way,  and  still  more  closely  confined. 
Another  time  she  threw  herself  headlong 

•  Not  Vendome,  as  mort  writers  have  supposed. 
The  place  meant  is  now  called  Wandomme,  in  the 
Dcpartement  da  Pas  de  Calais.  (Quicherat,  Procfes 
de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  vol.  i.,  p.  13.)     ^  „  . 

t  Supplement  aux  MAmoires  (Collection,  vol. 
viii.,p.  287). 


from  the  summit  of  her  prison  tower,  but  was 
taken  up  senseless  on  the  ground.  She  after- 
wards declared,  in  her  examinations,  that  hw 
'  Voices '  had  dissuaded  her  from  this  attempt, 
but  had  consoled  her  under  its  failure. 

The  English  were  however  impatient  to 
hold  the  prisoner  in  their  own  hands ;  and  in 
the  month  of  November,  1430,  she  was  pur- 
chased from  John  of  Luxemburg  for  a  sum  of 
ten  thousand  livres.  Her  cruel  treatment  in 
the  new  captivity  is  well  described  by  M.  de 
Barante : — 

'  Jeanne  fut  conduite  k  Rouen  oii  se  trouvait 
le  jeune  Roi  Henri  et  toute  le  gouvemement  des 
Anglais.  Elle  fut  menee  dans  la  grosse  tour 
dn  ch&teau ;  on  fit  forger  pour  elle  une  cage  de 
fer,  et  on  loi  mit  les  fers  aux  pieds.  ,Les  archers 
Anglais  qui  la  gardaient  Pinisultaient  grossidre- 
ment,  et  parfois  essayerent  de  lui  fiedre  violence. 
Ce  n'etait  pas  settlement  les  ^ens  du  commun 
qui  se  montraient  cruels  et  violens  envers  elle. 
Le  Sire  de  Luxembourg,  dont  die  avait  ^te  pri- 
sonni^re,  passant  k  Rouen,  alia  la  voir  dans  sa 
prison  avec  le  Comte  de  Warwick  et  le  Comte 
de  Strafibrd.  Jeanne,"  dit-il,  en  plaisantant, 
je  suis  venu  te  mettre  k  ran9on ;  mais  il  font 
promettre  de  ne  t'armer  jamais  contre  nous." 

Ah,  mon  Dieu,  vous  vous  riez  de  moi,'*  dit- 
elle,  vous  n'en  avez  ni  le  vouloir  ni  le  pouvoir. 
Je  sais  bien  que  les  Anglais  me  feront  mourir, 
croyant  aprds  ma  mort  gagner  le  royaume  de 
France,  mais  fussen^ils  cent  mille  Ooddam  de 
plus  qu*2L  present,  ils  n'auront  pas  ce  royaume." 
Irrit^  de  ces  parolles,  le  Comte  de  Strafford  lira 
sa  dague  pour  la  frapper,  et  ne  fut  arrdte  que 
par  le  Comte  de  Warwick.' 

The  forebodings  of  the  unhappy  woman 
were  but  too  true;  her  doom  was  indeed 
already  sealed.  Had  she  been  put  to  death 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  act,  however  repug- 
nant to  every  dictate  of  justice  and  humanity, 
would  not  have  been  without  precedent  or 
palliation,  according  to  the  manners  of  that 
age.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  English 
captives  at  Jargeau  had  been  deliberately 
put  to  the  sword  after  their  surrender,  to  avert 
some  disputes  as  to  their  ransom.  Thus  also 
there  is  still  extant  a  letter  from  an  English 
admiral,  Winnington^  stating  his  determina- 
tion to  kill  or  drown  the  crews  of  one  hundred 
merchantmen  which  he  had  taken,  unless  the 
council  should  deem  it  better  to  preserve  their 
lives.*  Nay,  Joan  herself  was  charged, 
although  unjustly,  with  having  sanctioned 
this  practice  in  the  case  of  Franquet,  a  Bur- 
gundian  freebooter,  who  fell  into  her  hands, 
and  was  hanged  shortly  before  her  own  capti- 
vity. But  the  conduct  of  Joan's  enemies  has 
not  even  the  wretched  excuse  which  such 
past  inhumanities  might  supply.    Their  ob- 

•  Fcnn's  Collection  of  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  213. 
Dr.  Linj^ard  has  pointed  out  this  passage  in  his 
History  of  Eai^land. 
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ject  was  not  only  to  wmk  their  vengeance 
upon  the  Maid  for  their  former  losies,  but  to 
diacredit  her  in  popular  opinion,  to  brand  her 
(we  quote  the  very  words  of  Bedford)  as  '  a 
disciple  and  lymbe  of  the  fiende  that  used 
false  enchauntments  and  sorcerie,'*  and  to 
lower  and  taint  the  cause  of  Charles  VII.  by 
connecting  it  with  such  unhallowed  means. 
They  therefore  renounced  any  rights  of  war 
which  they  possessed  over  her  as  their  pri- 
soner, to  claim  those  of  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction as  their  subject,  which  she  never  had 
been,  and  resolved  to  try  her  before  an  eccle- 
siastical tribunal  on  the  charge  ef  witchcraft. 
They  found  a  fitting  tool  for  their  purpose  in 
Pierre  Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  was 
wholly  devoted  to  their  interest,  and  who  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  the  trial  on  the  frivolous 
pretext  that  she  had  been  made  prisoner  with- 
in his  diocese.  The  University  of  Paris 
was  so  far  misled  by  party  views  as  to  join  in 
the  same  request.  The  Bishop  himself  was 
appointed  the  first  judge;  the  second  was 
Jean  Lemaitre,  vicar-general  of  the  inquisi- 
tion ;  and  the  office  of  public  advocate  or  ac- 
cuser devolved  upon  Estivet,  a  canon  of  Beau- 
vais. The  iribunal  thus  formed,  and  directed 
to  hold  its  siuings  at  Rouen,  was  also  attended 
by  nearly  one  hundred  doctors  of  theology, 
who  had  not,  like  the  Bishop  and  vicar-gen- 
eral, votes  in  the  decision,  but  who  gave  their 
counsel  and  assistance  when  required,  under 
tbe  title  of  assessors. 

Unjustifiable  as  this  trial  appears  in  its  gen- 
eral scope  and  design,  it  was  further  darkened 
in  its  progress  by  many  acts  of  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, and  an  evident  predetermination  to 
condemn.  A  private  investigation,  similar  to 
those  at  Poitiers,  and  with  tbe  same  result, 
having  been  appointed^  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  in  a  neigh- 
^  bouring  apartment,  and  looked  on  through  a 
rent  in  tbe  wall.  A  priest,  named  Nicolas 
L'Oiseleur,  was  instructed  to  enter  the  prison 
of  Joan,  to  represent  himself  as  her  country- 
man from  Lorraine,  and  as  a  sufierer  in  the 
cause  of  King  Charles ;  thus,  it  was  hoped, 
gaining  upon  her  confidence,  giving  her  false 
counsels,  and  betraying  her  under  the  seal  of 
confession  into  some  unguarded  disclosures. 
A  burgher  of  Rouen  was  sent  to  Domremy 
to  gather  some  accounts  of  her  early  life ;  but, 
as  these  proved  uniformly  favourable,  they 
were  suppressed  at  the  trial.  In  like  manner, 
many  answers  tending  to  her  vindication 
were  garbled  or  omitted  in  the  written  re- 
ports. She  was  allowed  neither  counsel  nor 
adviser.  In  short,  every  artifice  was  used  to 
entrap,  every  threat  to  overawe,  an  untaught 

and  helpless  girl.  

•  Rymer»s  Fcsdera,  vol.  x.,  p.  408. 


It  will,  we  trust,  be  acknowledged  that,  in 
our  statement  of  this  trial,  we  have  neither  de- 
nied nor  palliated  its  evil  deeds.  But  when  we 
find  them  urged  by  some  French  writers,  evra 
at  the  present  day,  as  an  eternal  blot  upoa 
the  English  name — as  a  still  subsisting  cause 
of  national  resentment — we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  observe,  in  self-defence,  that  the 
worst  wrongs  of  Joan  were  dealt  upon  her  by 
the  hands  of  her  own  countrymen.  Her  most 
bitter  enemy,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  was  a 
Frenchman ;  so  was  his  colleague,  the  vica^ 
general  of  the  inquisition ;  so  were  both  the 
malignant  Estivet  and  the  perfidious  L'Oise- 
leur — the  judges,  the  accutier,  and  the  spy  I 
Even  ailer  this  large  deduction,  there  will 
still  remain  a  heavy  responsibility  againA  the 
Englbh  authorities — both  civil  and  reiigious 
— against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Winchester. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1431,  Joan  was 
brought  for  the  first  time  before  her  judges. 
She  underwent,  nearly  on  successive  days, 
fifteen  examinations.    The  scene  was  the 
castle-chapel  at  Rouen;  and  she  appeared 
clad,  as  of  yore,  in  military  attire,  but  loaded 
with  chains.     Undepressed,  either  by  her 
fallen  fortunes  or  by  her  long  and  cruel  cap- 
tivity, she  displayed  in  her  answers  the  same 
courageous  spirit  with  which  she  had  defended 
Orleans  and  stormed  Jargeau.    Nor  was  it 
courage  only  ;  her  plain  and  clear  good  sense 
often  seemed  to  retrieve  her  want  of  educatkm, 
and  to  pierce  through  the  subtle  wiles  and 
artifices  elaborately  prepared  to  ensnare  her. 
Thus,  for  example,  she  was  asked  whether 
she  knew  herself  to  be  in  the  grace  of  GWl  1 
Had  she  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  ai^ 
rogance  and  presumption  would  forthwith  have 
been  charged  upon  her ;  if  in  the  negative, 
she  would  have  been  treated  as  guilty  by  her 
own  confession.    Mt  is  a  great  matter,'  she 
said,  *'toreply  to  such  a  question.'    *  So  great 
a  matter,'  interposed  one  of  the  assessors, 
touched  with  pity — his  name  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  it  was  Jean  Fabry — *  that  the  pri- 
soner is  not  bound  in  law  to  answer  it.'  *  You 
had  better  be  silent,'  said  the  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais fiercely  to  Fabry :  and  he  repeated  the 
question  to  Joan.    Mf  I  am  not  in  tbe  grace 
of  God,'  she  said,  *  I  pray  God  that  it  may 
be  vouchsafed  to  me ;  if  I  am,  I  pray  God 
that  I  may  be  preserved  in  it' 

Thus  again  she  was  asked  whether  the 
Saints  of  her  visions,  Margaret  and  Catherine, 
hated  the  English  nation  1  If  the  answer 
was  that  they  did,  such  partiality  would  iU 
beseem  the  glorified  spirits  of  heaven,  and 
the  imputation  of  it  might  be  punished  as 
blasphemy :  but  if  Joan  should  reply  that 
they  did  not,  the  retort  was  ready  ; — '  Why 
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then  did  tbey  send  you  forth  to  fight  agmnst 
ufl  V  She  answered,  *  They  love  whatever 
God  loves,  and  hate  whatever  he  hates.' 
'  Does  God  then  hate  the  English  1'  pursued 
the  inexorable  Biflhop  of  Beauvais.  *  Whe- 
ther Grod  may  love  or  may  hate  the  English, 
I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  they  shall  be 
driven  forth  from  this  realm  by  the  King  of 
France — all  but  those  who  shall  die  in  the 
field.' 

The  two  points  on  which  Joan's  enemies 
and  judges  (the  terms  are  here  synonymous) 
mainly  relied  were — first,  the  *  Tree  of  the 
Fairies,'  near  Domremy :  and,  secondly,  the 
banner  home  by  herself  in  battle.  Both 
of  these  it  was  attempted  to  connect  with 
evil  spirits  or  magical  spells.  As  to  the  first, 
Joan  replied,  clearly  and  simply,  that  she 
had  often  been  round  the  tree  in  procession 
with  the  other  maidens  of  the  village,  but 
bad  never  beheld  any  of  her  visions  at  that 
spot.  With  regard  to  the  banner,  she  de- 
clared that  she  had  assumed  it  in  battle 
on  purpose  to  spare  the  lance  and  the  sword  ; 
that  she  wished  not  to  kill  any  one  with  her 
own  hand,  and  that  she  never  had.  But  she 
was  closely  pressed  with  many  other  ques- 
tions : — 

<  When  you  first  took  this  banDer,  did  you 
ask  whether  it  would  make  you  victorious  in 
every  battle?'  *The  voices,'  answered  she, 
'  told  me  to  take  it  without  fear,  and  that  God 
would  help  me.' 

'  Which  gave  the  most  help ;  you  to  the  ban- 
ner, or  the  bauner  to  you  V  *  Whether  victory 
came  from  the  banner  or  from  me,  it  belonged  to 
our  Lord  alooe.' 

*'  Was  the  hope  of  victory  founded  on  the  ban- 
ner or  on  yourself?'  '  It  was  founded  on  God 
and  on  naueht  besides.' 

'  If  another  person  had  borne  it,  would  the 
same  success  have  followed  ?'  '  I  cannot  tell ; 
1  refer  myself  to  God.' 

*  Why  were  you  chosen  sooner  than  another  V 
'It  was  the  pleasure  of  God  that  thus  a  simple 
maid  should  put  the  foes  of  the  King  to  flight.' 

'  Were  not  you  wont  to  say,  to  encourage 
the  soldiers,  that  all  the  standards  made  in  sem- 
blance of  your  own  would  be  fortunate  ?'  *  I 
used  to  say  to  them,  Rush  in  boldly  amon?  the 
^iglish;"  and  then  I  used  to  rush  in  myself.' 

The  clearness  and  precision  of  her  replies 
on  these  points  stand  forth  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  vague  and  contradictory  accounts 
which  she  gives  of  her  first  interview  with 
the  King.  On  this  topic  she  at  first  refuses 
to  answer  altogether,  saying  that  she  is  for- 
bidden by  her  Voices.  But  afterwards  she 
drops  mysterious  hints  of  an  angel  bringing 
a  crown  to  Charles  from  heaven ;  sometimes 
laying  that  the  King  alone  had  beheld  this 
vision,  and  sometimes  that  it  had  been  be£>re 
many  witnesses.   In  other  examinations  she 


declares  that  she  herself  was  this  angel ;  in 
others  again,  she  appears  to  confound  the  im- 
aginary crown  of  the  vision  with  the  real  one 
at  Bheims.*  In  short,  this  was  clearly  one 
main-spring  of  her  enthusiasm,  or  a  morbid 
point  in  her  mind,  where  judgment  and  memo- 
ry had  been  overpowered  by  imagination. 

No  proof  or  presumption,  however,  to  con- 
firm the  charges  of  sorcery  could  be  deduced 
from  her  own  examinations  or  from  any  other. 
So  plain'and  candid  had  been  the  general  ten- 
our  of  her  answers,  that  it  being  referred  to  the 
assessors  whether  or  not  she  should  be  put  to 
the  rack,  in  hopes  of  extorting  further  revela- 
tions, only  two  were  found  to  vote  in  £iivour 
of  this  atrocious  proposal,  and  of  these  two 
one  was  the  traitor-priest  L'Oiseleurl  It  is 
said  that  one  of  our  countrymen  present  at 
the  trial  was  so  much  struck  with  the  evident 
^ood  faith  of  her  replies,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  exclaiming,  *  A  worthy  woman — if 
she  were  only  English  !'t 

Her  judges,  however,  heedless  of  her  in- 
nocence, or  perhaps  only  the  more  inflamed 
by  it,  drew  up  twelve  articles  of  accusation 
upon  the  grounds  of  sorcery  and  heresy, 
which  articles  were  eagerly  confirmed  bv  the 
University  of  Paris.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
1431 — ^the  very  day  chi  which  Joan  had  been 
taken  prisoner  the  year  before — she  was  led 
to  the  churchyard  before  Samt  Ouen,  where 
two  scaflblds  had  been  raised ;  on  the  one 
stood  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  and  several  prelates ;  the  other 
was  designed  for  the  Maid,  and  for  a  preach- 
er named  Erard.  The  preacher  then  began 
his  sermon,  which  was  filled  with  the  most 
vehement  invectives  against  herself;  these 
she  bore  with  perfect  patience,  but  when  he 
came  to  the  words,  '  Your  King,  that  heretic 
and  that  schismatic,'  she  could  not  forbear 
exclaiming  aloud,  *  Speak  of  me,  but  donot 
speak  of  the  King ;  he  is  a  good  Christian. . 
....  By  my  &ith,  sir,  I  can  swear  to  you, 
as  my  life  shall  answer  for  it,  that  he  is  the 
noblest  of  all  Christians,  and  not  such  as  you 
say.'  The  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  much  incens- 
ed, directed  the  guards  to  stop  her  voice,  and 
the  preacher  proceeded.  At  bis  conclusion, 
a  formula  of  abjuration  was  presented  to  Joan 
for  her  signature.  It  was  necessary  in  the 
first  place,  to  explain  to  her  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  word  abjuration ;  she  then 


*  De  Barante,  vol.  vi.,  p.  121 ;  and  Qoicherat, 
Proems  de  Jeanne  d'  Arc,  voL  i.,  pMttm.  This  is  a 
recent  and  well-edited  coHection  of  the  original  doc- 
uments referring  to  the  trial.  The  second  volume 
has  not  yet  appeared. 

t  <  C'est  une  bonne  femme — si  elle  6tait  Anglaise  P 
(Supplement  aux  M6moires,  Collection,  voL  viii., 
p.  294.) 
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exclaimed  that  she  had  nothhig  to  abjure,  for 
tiiat  whatever  the  had  done  was  at  the  com- 
mand of  God.  But  she  was  eagerly  pressed 
with  arguments  and  with  entreaties  to  sign. 
At  the  same  time  the  prelates  pointed  to  the 
public  hangman,  who  stood  close  by  in  his 
car,  ready  to  bear  her  away  to  instant  death  if 
die  refused.  Thus  urged,  Joan  said  at  length, 
'  I  would  rather  sign  than  bum,'  and  put  her 
mark  to  the  paper.*  The  object,  however, 
was  to  sink  her  in  public  estimation  ;  and 
with  that  view,  by  another  most  unworthy 
artifice,  a  much  fuUerand  more  explicit  ccm- 
fession  of  her  errors  was  afterwards  made 
public,  instead  of  the  one  which  had  been 
read  to  her,  and  which  she  had  really  signed. 

The  submission  of  Joan  having  been  thus 
extorted,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  proceeded  to 
pass  sentence  in  the  name  of  the  tribunal.  He 
announced  to  her,  that  out  of '  grace  and  mod- 
eration' her  life  should  be  q)ared,  but  that 
the  remainder  of  it  must  be  passed  in  prison 
'  with  the  bread  of  grief  and  the  water  of  an- 
guish for  her  food.'t  Joan  heard  the  sen- 
tence unmoved,  saying  only,  '  Well,  then, 
ye  men  of  the  church,  lead  me  to  your  own 

Srisons,  and  let  me  no  longer  remain  in  the 
ands  of  these  English.'    But  she  was  taken 
back  to  the  same  dungeon  as  before. 

Nor  was  it  designed  that  her  life  should  in- 
deed be  spared.  Her  enemies  only  hoped, 
by  a  short  delay  and  a  pretended  lenity,  to 
palliate  the  guilt  of  her  murder,  or  to  heap  a 
heavier  load  upon  her  memory.  She  had 
'  promised  to  resume  a  female  dress;  and  it 
18  related  that  a  suit  of  men's  apparel  was 
placed  in  her  cell,  and  her  own  removed  du- 
ring the  night,  so  that  she  had  no  other 
choice  next  momine  but  to  clothe  herself 
again  in  the  forbidden  garments.  Such  is 
the  common  version  of  the  story.  But  we 
greatly  fear  that  a  darker  and  a  sadder  tale 
remains  behind.  A  priest,  named  Martin 
I'Advenu,  who  was  allowed  to  receive  her 
confession  at  this  period,  and  to  shrive  her 
in  her  dying  moments,  was  afterwards  exam- 
ined at  the  trial  of  revision,  and  declared  that 
an  English  lord  (un  millourtd^  Angleterre) 
had  entered  her  prison  and  attempted  vio- 
lence ;  that  on  his  departure  she  was  found 
with  her  face  disfigured  and  in  tears ;  and 
that  she  had  resumed  men's  apparel  as  a  more 
effectual  safeguard  to  her  honour.:!: 


*  Deposition,  at  the  trial  of  Revision,  of  Massieu, 
a  priest  and  rural  dean,  who  had  stood  by  her  side 
on  the  scaffold.  (Qnicherat,  Procto,  vol.  i.,  p.  8.) 

t<  An  pain  de  donlenrs  et  k  I'ean  d'angoisse.' 
(Collection  des  M^moires,  vol.  viii.,  p.  304.) 

t  Compare  Sismondl,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  190,  with  the 
Supplement  aux  M^moires  (Collection,  vol.  viii.. 
p.  304.) 


But  whether  the  means  employed  in  Uds 
infamous  transaction  were  of  fraud  or  offeree, 
the  object  was  clearly  the  same — to  find  a 
pretext  for  further  rigour.  For,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Inquisition,  it  was  not  heresy 
in  the  first  instance,  but  only  a  relapse  into 
heresy,  that  could  be  punbhed  with  death. 
No  sooner  then  was  the  Bishop  of  Beauvaig 
apprised  of  Joan's  change  of  dress,  than  he 
hastened  to  the  prison  to  convict  her  of  the 
fact.  He  asked  her  whether  she  had  heard 
*her  Voices'  again  1  *I  have,'  answered 
Joan ;  '  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  have 
reproved  me  for  my  weakness  in  signing  the 
abjuration,  and<;ommanded  me  to  resume  the 
dress  which  I  wore  by  the  appomtment  of 
God.'  This  was  enough ;  the  Bishop  and 
his  compeers  straightway  pronounced  her  a 
heretic  relapsed;  no  pardon  could  now  be 
granted — scarce  any  delay  allowed. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  30th  of  May,  her  con- 
fessor, Martin  I'Advenu,  was  directed  to  en- 
ter her  cell,  and  prepare  her  for  her  coming 
doom — to  be  burned  alive  that  verv  day  in  the 
market-place  of  Rouen.  At  first  hearing  this 
barbarous  sentence,  the  Maid*B  finnness  for- 
sook her  for  some  moments ;  she  burst  into  pite- 
ous cries,  and  tore  her  hair  in  agony,  loudly 
appealing  to  God,  ^  the  great  Judge,'  against  the 
wrongs  and  cruelties  done  her.  But  ere  long 
regaining  her  serene  demeanour,  she  made 
her  last  confession  to  the  priest,  and  received 
the  Holy  Sacrament  from  his  hands.  At 
nine  o^clock,  having  been  ordered  to  array 
herself  for  the  last  time  in  female  attire,  she 
was  placed  in  the  hangman's  car,  with  her 
confessor  and  some  other  persons,  and  was 
escorted  to  the  place  of  execution  by  a  par- 
ty of  English  soldiers.  As  she  passed,  there 
happened  another  touching  incident  to  this 
touching  story:  the  forsworn  priest,  the 
wretched  L'Oiseleur,  who  had  fidsely  sought 
her  confidence,  and  betrayed  her  confession, 
now  moved  by  deep  remorse,  threw  himself 
m  her  way  to  own  his  guilt  and  implore  her 
forgiveness.*  At  the  market-place  (it  is  now 
adorned  by  a  statue  to  her  memory)  «be 
found  the  wood  ready  piled,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  with  the  Cardinal  of  Winches- 
ter and  other  prelates,  awaiting  their  victim. 
First  a  sermon  was  read,  and  then  her  sen- 
tence :  at  this  her  tears  flowed  afresh,  but  she 
knelt  down  to  pray  with  her  confessor,  and 
asked  for  a  cross.  There  was  none  at  band, 
and  one  was  sent  for  to  a  neighbouring 
church ;  meanwhile  an  English  soldier  made 
another  by  breaking  his  staff  asunder,  and 
this  cross  she  devoutly  clasped  to  her  breast. 


•  <  Depuis  il  s'enfuit  &  Bale,  ou  il  mounit  subite- 
ment.'  (Qnicherat,  Proc^  vol.  i.,  p.  6.) 
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But  the  other  soldiers  were  already  murmur- 
ing at  theae  long  delays :  '  How  now,  priest,' 
laid  they  to  L'Advenu ;  ^  do  you  mean  to 
make  us  dine  here  V  At  length  their  fierce 
impatience  was  indulged ;  the  ill-fated  wo- 
man  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  upon  her 
head  was  placed  a  mitre  with  the  following 
wcsrda  inscribed : — 

.HsK£nQU£  Relafsb,  Apostate,  Idolatre. 

The  Bi^op  of  Beauvais  drew  nieh  just  after 
the  pile  was  kindled ;  *  It  is  you,'  said  she  to 
him,  *  who  have  brought  me  to  this  death.' 
To  the  very  last,  as  L'Advenu  states  in  his 
deposition,  she  continued  to  protest  and  main- 
tain that  her  Voices  were  true  and  unfeign- 
ed, and  that  in  obeying  them  she  had  obeyed 
the  will  of  Ood.  As  the  flames  increased, 
she  bid  L'Advenu  stand  further  from  her 
mdej  bat  still  hold  the  cross  aloft,  that  her 
latest  look  on  earth  might  fall  on  the  Re- 
deemer's blessed  sign.  And  the  last  word 
which  she  was  heard  to  speak  ere  she  expir- 
ed was  Jesus.  Several  of  the  prelates  and 
assessors  had  already  withdrawn  in  horror 
from  the  sight,  and  others  were  melted  to 
tears.  But  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  still 
unnKyvedy  gave  orders  that  the  ashes  and 
bones  of  '  the  heretic'  should  be  collected 
and  cast  into  the  Seine.  Such  was  the  end 
of  Joan  of  Arc — ^in  her  death  the  martyr^  as 
in  her  life  the  champion,  of  her  country. 

It  seems  natural  to  ask  what  steps  the  King 
of  France  had  taken  during  all  this  interval 
to  avert  her  doom.  If  ever  there  had  been  a 
sovereign  indebted  to  a  subject,  that  sove- 
reign was  Charles  VII.,  that  subject  Joan  of 
Arc  She  had  raised  the  spirits  his  people 
from  the  lowest  depression.  She  had  re- 
trieved his  fortunes  when  well  nigh  despaired 
ci  by  himself.  Yet  no  sooner  was  she  cap- 
tive than  she  seems  forgotten.  We  hear 
nothing  of  any  attempt  at  rescue,  of  any  pro- 
posal for  ransom ;  neither  the  most  common 
protest  against  her  trial,  nor  the  faintest 
threat  of  reprisals ;  nay,  not  even  after  her 
death,  one  single  expression  of  regret 
Charles  continued  to  slumber  in  his  delicious 
retreats  beyond  the  Loire,  engrossed  by  dames 
of  a  very  different  character  from  Joan's,  and 
careless  of  the  heroine  to  whom  his  security 
m  that  indolence  was  due. 

Her  memory  on  the  other  hand  was  lon^; 
endeared  to  the  French  people,  and  long  did 
they  continue  to  cherish  a  romantic  hope 
that  she  might  still  survive.  So  strong  was 
this  feeling,  that  in  the  year  1436  advantage 
was  taken  of  it  by  a  female  impostor,  who 
pretended  to  be  Joan  of  Arc  escaped  from 
her  captivity.  She  fixed  her  abode  at  Metz, 
and  soon  afterwards  married  a  knight  of  good 
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family,  the  Sire  des  Armoises.  Strange  to 
say,  it  appears  from  a  contemporary  chronicle, 
that  Joan's  two  surviving  brothers  acknow- 
ledged this  woman  as  their  sister.*  Stran- 
ger still,  other  records  prove  that  she  made 
two  visits  to  Orleans,  one  before  and  one 
after  her  marriage,  and  on  each  occasion  was 
hailed  as  the  heroine  returned.  The  Re- 
ceiver-General's accounts  in  that  city  contain 
items  of  expenses  incurred :  1st,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Maid  and  her  brother  in  1436 ; 
2dly,  for  wines  and  refreshments  presented 
'  iL  Uame  Jehanne  des  Armoises,'  in  July, 
1439 ;  3dly,  for  a  gift  of  210  livres,  which 
the  Town  Council  made  to  the  ladv  on  the 
1st  of  Au^st  foUowmg,  in  requital  of  her 
great  services  during  the  siege.f  These  doc- 
uments appear  of  undoubted  authenticity; 
yet  we  are  wholly  unable  to  explain  them. 
The  brothers  of  Joan  of  Arc  might  possibly 
have  hopes  erf"  profit  by  the  fraud  \  but  how 
the  people  of  Orleans,  who  had  seen  her  so 
closely,  who  bad  fought  side  by  side  with 
her  in  the  siege,  could  be  deceived  as  to  the 
person,  we  cannot  understand,  nor  yet  what 
motive  they  could  have  in  deceiving. 

The  interest  which  Joan  of  Arc  inspires 
at  the  present  day  extends  even  to  the  bouse 
where  she  dwelt,  and  to  the  family  from 
which  she  sprung.  Her  father  died  of  grief 
at  the  tidings  of  her  execution ;  her  mother 
long  survived  it,  but  fell  into  great  distress. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  we  find  her  in  the 
receipt  of  a  penuon  from  the  city  of  Orleans  | 
three  francs  a  month;  ^pour  lut  aider  d 
vivrc^X  Jow's  brothers  and  their  issue  took 
the  name  of  Du  Lis  from  the  Lily  of  France, 
which  the  King  had  assigned  as  their  arms. 
It  is  said  by  a  writer  of  the  last  century  that 
their  lineage  ended  in  Coulombe  Du  Lis^ 
Prior  of  Coutras,  who  died  in  1760.  Yet 
we  learn  that  there  is  st'dl  a  family  at  Nancy, 
and  another  at  Strasburg,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Du  Lis,  and  which  put  ibrth  a  pedi- 
gree to  prove  themselves  the  relative»--not 
as  a  modem  traveller  unguardedly  expresses 
it,  the  descendants !— of  the  holy  Maid. 

The  cottage  in  which  Joan  had  lived  at 
Domremy  was  visited  by  Montaigne  in  his 
travels.  He  found  the  front  daubed  over 
with  rude  paintings  of  her  explmts,  and  in 
its  vicmity  beheld  *  FJlrbre  de$  Fees,  which 
had  so  often  shaded  her  childhood,  still  floor- 
ishing  in  a  green  old  age,  under  the  asw 


*  Chronique  du  Doyen  de  St.  Thieliaalt  i  Mets 
finissant  en  1445;  eiU  par  Calmet,  Histoire  de 
Lorraine^  vol.  ii.,  p.  702. 

t  Collection  des  M^moires,  v6L  viii.,  p.  811. 

t  Compt^ren  nd  Sismoadi,  voL  xiU^ 

face  de  Bnchon,  p.  (W ; 
193. 
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name  of  *  VArbre  de  la  PticelleJ  Gradu- 
ally the  remains  of  this  house  have  dwindled 
to  one  single  room,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  Joan's,  and  which  in  the  year  1817  was 
employed  as  a  stable.  But  we  rejoice  to 
learn  that  the  Council-General  of  the  De- 
partment has  since,  with  becoming  spirit, 
purchased  the  venerable  tenement,  and  res- 
cued it  from  such  unworthy  uses.* 

From  the  preceding  narrative  it  will  be 
easy  to  trace  the  true  character  of  Joan.  A 
thorough  and  earnest  persuasion  that  hers 
was  the  rightful  cause — that  in  all  she  had 
said  she  spdke  the  truth — that  in  all  she  did 
she  was  doing  her  duty — a  courage  that  did 
not  shrink  before  embattled  armies,  or  be- 
leagured  walls,  or  judges  thirsting  for  her 
blood — a  serenity  amidst  wounds  and  sufifer- 
ings,  such  as  the  great  poet  of  Tuscany  as- 
cribes to  the  dauntless  usurper  of  Naples : — 

^  Mostrommi  una  piaga  a  sommo  '1  petto 
Foi  disse  soRRmENDo :  To  son  Mannredi  !'t 

— a  most  resolute  will  on  all  points  that  were 
connected  with  her  mission — perfect  meek- 
ness and  humility  on  all  that  were  not — a 
clear,  plain  sense,  that  could  confound  the 
casuistry  of  sophists — an  ardent  loyalty,  such 
as  our  own  Charles  I.  inspired — a  dutiful  de- 
votion, on  all  points,  to  her  country  and  to 
God.  Nowhere  do  modem  annals  display  a 
character  more  pure — more  generous — more 
humble  amidst  fancied  visions  and  undoubted 
Tictories — more  free  from  all  taint  of  selfish- 
ness— more  akin  to  the  champions  and  mar- 
tyrs of  old  times.  All  this  is  no  more  than 
justice  and  love  of  truth  would  require  us  to 
•ay.  But  when  we  find  some  French  histo- 
rians, transported  by  an  enthusiasm  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Joan  herself,  represent  her 
as  filling  the  part  of  a  general  or  statesman — 
as  skilful  in  leading  armies,  or  directing  coun- 
cils— we  must  withhold  our  faith.  Such 
skill,  indeed,  from  a  country  girl,  without 
either  education  or  experience,  would  be, 
had  she  really  possessed  it,  scarcely  less  su- 
pernatural than  the  visions  which  she  claim- 
ed. But  the  hcis  are  far  otherwise.  In 
affairs  of  state,  Joan's  voice  was  never  heard  5 
in  affairs  of  war,  all  her  proposals  will  be 
found  to  resolve  themselves  into  two,  either 
to  rush  headlong  upon  the  enemy,  often  in 
the  very  point  where  he  was  strongest,  or  to 
offer  frequent  and  public  prayers  to  the  Al- 
mighty. We  are  not  aware  of  any  ;single 
instance  in  which  her  military  suggestions 
were  not  these,  or  nearly  akin  to  these.  Nay, 
more,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  her 
want  of  knowledge  and  of  capacity  to  com- 

*  CoUeetion  des  M^moires,  vol.  viii.,  p.  214. 
t  Dante,  Purgatorio,  Canto  iii. 


mand  were  so  glaring,  that  scarce  one  of  the 
chiefs,  or  princes,  or  prelates,  who  heard  her 
in  council  or  familiar  conversation,  appears 
to  have  retained  beyond  the  few  first  days 
the  slightest  faith  in  her  mission.  At  best 
they  regarded  her  as  a  useful  tool  m  their 
hands,  from  the  influence  which  they  saw 
her  wield  upon  the  army  and  the  people. 
And  herein  lies,  we  think,  a  further  proof  of 
her  perfect  honesty  of  purpose.  A  delibe- 
rate impostor  is  most  likely  to  deceive  those 
on  whom  he  has  opportunity  and  leisure  to 
play  his  artifices,  while  the  crowd  beyond 
the  reach  of  them  most  commonly  remains 
unmoved.  Now  the  very  reverse  of  this  was 
always  the  case  with  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  fate  of  Joan  in  literature  has  been 
strange, — almost  as  strange  as  her  fate  in  liie. 
The  ponderous  cantos  of  Chapelain  in  her 
praise  have  long  since  perished — all  but  a 
few  lines  that  live  embalmed  in  the  satires  of 
Boileau.  But,  besides  Schiller's  powerful 
drama,  two  considerable  narrative  poems  yet 
survive  with  Joan  of  Arc  for  their  subject,— 
the  epic  of  Southey,  and  the  epic  of  Voltaire. 
The  one,  a  young  poet*s  earnest  and  touch- 
ing tribute  to  heroic  worth — the  first  flight  of 
the  muse  that  was  ere  long  to  soar  over  India 
and  Spain  5*  the  other  full  of  ri baldly  and 
blasphemous  jests,  holding  out  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  as  a  fitting  mark  for  slander  and  de- 
rision. But  from  whom  did  these  far  dif- 
ferent poems  proceed  %  The  shaft  of  ridicule 
came  from  a  French— the  token  of  respect 
from  an  English — hand ! 

Of  Joan's  person  no  authentic  resemblance 
now  remains,  A  statue  to  her  memory  had 
been  raised  upon  the  bridge  at  Orleans,  at 
the  sole  charge — so  said  the  inscription— of 
the  matrons  and  maids  of  that  city :  this  pro- 
bably preserved  some  degree  of  likeness,  but 
unfortunately  perished  in  the  religious  wars 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  no  po^ 
trait  extant  5  the  two  earliest  engravings  are 
of  1606  and  1612,  and  they  greatly  differ 
from  each  other.  Yet  who  would  not  readily 
ascribe  to  Joan  in  fancy  the  very  form  and 

•  'The  Vision  of  Kehama,'  and  < Roderick  the 
Last  of  the  Goths.'  We  have  lately  read  'Joan  of 
Arc,'  revised,  in  the  collected  edition  of  Mr. 
Southey's  poems,  of  which  it  forms  the  first  vol- 
ume. In  his  preface,  dated  May  10,  1837,  he  has 
these  words, — and  few,  indeed,  are  Ihey  who  will 
read  them  unmoved : — '  I  have  entered  upon  the 
serious  task  of  arranging  and  collecting  the  whole 
of  my  poetical  works.  What  was  it,  indeed,  bat 
to  bring  in  review  before  me  the  dreams  and  aspi- 
rations of  my  youth !  Well  may  it  be  called  a  se- 
rious task,  thus  to  resuscitate  the  past.  Bnt  sen- 
ous  though  it  be,  it  is  not  painf\il  to  one  who  know* 
that  the  end  of  his  journey  cannot  be  far  distant, 
and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  looks  on  to  its  termi- 
nation with  a  sure  and  certain  hope.' 
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^tures  so  exquisitely  moulded  by  a  ycnng 
princess  ?  Who  that  has  ever  trodden  the 
gorgeous  galleries  of  Versailles  has  not  fondly 
fingered  before  that  noble  work  of  art — be- 
fore that  touching  impersonation  of  the 
Christian  heroine— the  head  meekly  bended, 
and  the  hands  devoutly  clasping  the  sword 
in  sign  of  the  cross,  but  firm  resolution  im- 
printed on  that  close-pressed  moulh,  and 
beaming  from  that  lofty  brow! — Whose 
thoughts,  as  he  paused  to  gaze  and  gaze  again, 
might  not  sometimes  wander  from  old  times 
to  the  present,  and  turn  to  the  sculptress — 
sprung  from  the  same  Royal  lineage  which 
Joan  had  risen  in  arms  to  restore — so  highly 
gifted  in  talent,  in  fortunes,  in  hopes  of  hap- 
piness— yet  doomed  to  an  end  so  grievous 
and  untimely  1  Thus  the  statue  has  grown 
to  be  a  monument,  not  only  to  the  memory 
of  the  Maid,  but  to  her  own :  thus  ftiture 
generations  in  France — all  those  at  least  who 
know  how  to  prize  either  genius  or  goodness 
in  woman — will  love  to  blend  together  the 
two  names — the  female  artist  with  the  female 
warrior — ^Mabt  of  Wurtembeho  and  Joan 
OF  Abc. 


Art.  II. — Organic  Chemistry^  in  its  Ap- 
plications to  Agriculture  and  Physio- 
logy. By  Justus  Liebig,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Gies- 
sen.  Translated  from  the  German  MS. 
of  the  Author  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 
8vo.    London.  1840. 

Pbofessor  Liebig  has  long  enjoyed  an  Eu- 
ropean reputation  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  sagacious  of  chemists  \  and  in 
particular  has  taken  the  lead,  both  by  his 
personal  labours  and  by  those  of  the  admi- 
rable school  which  he  has  formed  in  Ger- 
many, in  those  researches  into  the  chemis- 
try of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  have,  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
created  a  new  science,  that  of  Organic 
Chemistry. 

*  Agriculture,'  he  says,  *  is  the  true  foundation 
of  all  trade  and  indosUy— it  is  the  fbusdation  of 
the  riches  of  states.  But  a  rational  system  of 
agriculture  cannot  be  formed  without  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  \  for  such  a  system 
must  be  based  on  an  exact  acquaintance  with 
the  means  of  nutrition  of  vegetables,  and  with 
the  influence  of  soils,  and  action  of  manure  upon 
them.  This  knowledge  we  must  seek  from 
diemistry,  which  teaches  the  mode  of  investi- 
gating ^6  composition  and  studying  the  charac- 
ters of  the  different  substances  from  which  plants 
derive  their  nourishment.'— Prff/«ce,  p.  vii.  * 


When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  wrote  on 
agricultural  chemistry,  Organic  Chemistry 
was  almost  unknown.  That  happy  genius 
did  as  much  as  could  be  done  with  the 
materials  at  his  command,  and  establish- 
ed some  principles  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  work  before  us  is  an  attempt 
to  pursue  the  same  path  of  inductive  in- 
quiry, with  the  aid  of  the  more  extended 
means  which  the  present  state  of  science 
aflt>rds. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware*^  that  the 
greater  part  of  all  vegetables  consists  of 
but  four  elements — namely,  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen  5  very  often 
of  the  first  three  alone  ;  while  the  remain- 
der is  composed  of  certain  saline,  earthy, 
and  metallic  compounds,  which  form  the 
ashes  that  remain  when  vegetables  are 
burned.  The  former  are  called  the  or- 
ganic, the  latter  the  inorganic  elements  of 
plants.  Professor  Liebig  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  latter,  although  occurring  in 
very  small  quantity,  are  yet  as  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  plant  as  the 
former  5  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  in- 
quiry, in  such  a  work  as  his,  must  be  as 
to  the  sources  from  which  all  these  ne- 
cessary constituents  are  derived,  and  the 
best  means  of  supplying  them. 

With  regard  to  the  carbon  of  plants,  the 
general  opinion  of  writers  on  vegetable 
physiology,  and  of  practical  agriculturists, 
attributes  its  origin  to  the  substance  called 
humuSf  or  vegetable  mould,  which  is  pre- 
sent in  all  fertile  soils,  and  which  is  mere- 
ly the  remains  of  former  vegetables  in  a 
state  of  decay.  This  substance,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  lime  and 
other  alkalies,  is  believed  to  bo  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  and  thus  directly  to  furnish 
carbon  for  the  plane  But  this  view  has 
been  shown  by  M.  Liebig  to  be  quite  un- 
tenable ;  and  he  has  demonstrated  by  a 
most  ingenious  and  convincing  train  of 
argument,  that  the  carbon  of  plants  is  de- 
rived from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmos- 
phere. We  are  tempted  to  quote  pretty 
largely  on  this  point,  both  because  this 
seetion  afl^ords  an  excellent  specimen  of 
our  author's  reasoning,  and  also  because, 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  supply  of 
carbon  to  plants  is  beautifully  associated 
with  the  restoration  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  oxygen  removed  from  it  by  the  respi* 
ration  of  animals  and  other  processes, 
and  thus  preserves  the  air  constantly  in 
ihe  same  state  of  fitness  for  the  life  of  an- 
imals. 

After  proving,  from  the  analysis  of  the 
properties  of  humus^  that  it  cannot  yield 
to  vegetables,  in  the  most  ^ourablf  cir- 
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camsUnceSy  more  than  a  mere  fraction  of 
their  annual  increase  of  carbon,  he  pro- 
ceeds : — 

'Other  consideratioDs,  of  a  higher  nature, 
ccmfute  the  common  view  respecting  the  nu- 
iritiye  office  of  humic  acid  (humus)  in  a  manner 
80  clear  and  conclusire,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
^eire  how  it  could  have  been  so  generally 
adopted.  Fertile  land  produces  carbon  in  the 
form  of  wood,  hay,  grain,  and  other  kinds  of 
produce,  the  masses  of  which,  however,  differ  in 
a  remarkable  degree.' — p.  13. 

Here  follows  a  calculation  of  the  average 
annual  produce  of  one  Hessian  acre  of 
average  land,  in  the  different  shapes  of 
wood,  meadow-hay,  corn,  and  beet-root : 
the  land  in  the  two  latter  cases  being  ma- 
nured ;  in  the  two  former,  the  forest  and 
the  meadow,  not  manured.  Notwith- 
standing  the  vast  difference  of  bulk, 
weight,  and  shape,  in  these  different  forms 
of  produce,  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  each 
it  almost  exactly  the  same ;  viz.  about 
1000  lbs.  per  acre.  This  interesting  re- 
sult, in  the  case  of  the  forest,  is  derived 
from  an  account,  on  the  best  authority,  of 
the  quantity  of  wood  annually  cut  for  fuel 
in  the  admirably  managed  forests  of  Ger- 
many, without  injury  to  the  future  value 
of  the  forest.  This  quantity  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  an- 
nual crop  of  an  annual  plant,  such  as  corn, 
where  the  soil  is  judiciously  cropped,  and 
not  unfairly  exhausted.  In  the  cases  of 
hay,  corn,  and  beet-root,  the  crop  was 
simply  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  car- 
bon ascertained  by  analysis. 

*  It  must  be  concluded  from  these  incontestable 
facts  that  equal  sarfoces  of  cultivated  land,  of 
an  average  fertility,  produce  equal  auantities  of 
carbon  ;  yet  how  unlike  have  been  the  different 
conditions  of  thegrowth  of  the  plants  from  which 
this  has  been  deduced ! 

•Let  us  now  inquire  whence  the  grass  in 
a  meadow,  or  the  wood  in  a  forest,  receives  its 
carbon,  since  there  no  mantire — ^no  caTbon— has 
been  given  to  it  as  nourishment; — and  how 
it  happens  that  the  soil,  thus  exhausted,  mstead 
of  becoming  poorer,  becomes  every  year  richer 
in  this  element.    A  certain  (and  veiy  large) 

Siantiry  of  carbon  is  taken  every  year  from  the 
rest  or  meadow  in  the  form  or  wood  or  hay; 
and  in  spite  of  this,  the  quantity  of  carbon  in 
the  soil  augments^it  becomes  richer  in  humus. 

'It  is  said  that  in  fields  and  orchards,  all 
the  carbon  which  may  have  been  taken  away 
as  h&hsy  as  straw,  as  seeds,  as  fruit,  is  replaced  i 
by  means  of  manure ;  and  yet  this  soil  produces  | 
no  more  carbon  than  that  of  the  forest  or  mea- ! 
dow,  where  it  is  never  replaced.    It  cannot  be 
conceived  that  the  laws  of  the  nutrition  of 
l^nts  are  changed  by  culture— that  the  sources ' 
of  caiboa  for  fruit  or  grain,  for  grass  or  trees,  are 


different.  It  is  not  denied  that  manure  exevcises 
an  influence  upon  the  development  of  plants ; 
but  it  may  be  affirmed  with  positive  certainty 
that  it  neither  serves  for  the  production  of  the 
carbon  nor  has  any  influence  upon  it,  beeanse 
we  find  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  produced  by 
manured  lands  is  not  greater  than  that  yielded 
by  lands  whidi  are  not  manured.  The  discns- 
sion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  manure  acts  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question,  which 
is  the  origin  of  the  carbon.  The  carbon  must 
be  deriv^  from  other  sources ;  and  as  the  sdi 
does  not  yield  it,  it  can  only  be  extracted  from 
the  atmosphere. 

^  Iq  attempting  to  explain  the  origin  of  caiboa 
in  pl)kntS|  it  has  never  been  considered  that  the 
question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  origin 
of  humus.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  hu- 
mus arises  from  the  decay  of  plants.  No  nrimi- 
tive  humus,  therefore,  can  have  existea;  for 
plants  must  have  preceded  the  humus.  Now, 
whence  did  the  first  vegetables  derire  their  cai^ 
bon  and  in  what  form  is  the  carbon  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  ? 

'  *  These  two  questions  involve  the  considera- 
tion of  two  most  remarkable  natural  phenomena, 
which,  by  their  reciprocal  and  miinterrupted  in- 
fluence, maintain  the  life  of  individual  animals 
and  ve^tables,  and  the  continued  existence  of 
both  kingdoms  of  organic  nature.'—pp.  14-16. 

The  two  phenomena  here  alluded  to 
are  the  well-known  facts  that  the  propor- 
tions of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gases 
in  the  atmosphere  are,  and  have  long  con- 
tinued stationary  i  notwithatandinff  the 
enormous  quantities  of  oxygen  withdrawn 
at  every  moment  from  the  atmosphere  br 
the  respiration  of  men  and  animals,  as  well 
as  by  the  processes  of  combustion  and  pu- 
trefaction ;  the  whole  of  which  oxygen  is 
converted  into  an  equal  volume  of  carbon- 
ic acid  gas,  and  returned  in  this  form  to 
the  atmosphere  :  so  that  we  should  expect 
the  carbonic  acid  to  increase  exactly  in 
proportion  as  the  oxygen  diminished,  in- 
stead of  the  proportions  of  both  remaining 
unchanged. 

<  It  is  ^ite  evident  that  the  quantities  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  which 
remain  unchanged  by  lapse  of  time,  must  stand 
in  some  fixed  relation  to  one  another :  a  cause 
must  exist,  which  prevents  the  increase  of  car- 
bonic acid,  by  removing  that  which  is  constantly 
produced ;  and  there  must  also  be  some  means 
of  replacing  the  oxygen  which  is  removed  from 
the  air  by  (he  processes  of  combustion  and  po- 
trefiiction,  as  well  as  by  the  respiration  of  ani- 
mals. Both  these  causes  are  umted  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  vegetable  life. 

'  The  facts  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  prove 
that  the  carbon  of  plants  must  be  derived  excla- 
sively  from  the  atmosphere.  Now  carbon  exists 
in  the  atmcophere  only  in  the  form  of  carbootc 
acid  ;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  coml^nation  with  ox- 
ygen. 
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*  It  has  already  been  mentioned  likewise  that 
carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  form  the  prin- 
cipal constituents  of  vegetables ;  the  quantity 
of  the  substances  which  do  not  possess  this  com- 
position being  proportionally  very  small.  Now 
the  relative  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  whole 
mam  (of  vegetables)  is  less  than  in  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  plants  must 
possess  the  properly  of  decomposing  carbon- 
ic acid,  since  they  appropriate  its  carbon  for 
their  own  use.  The  formation  of  their  principal 
component  parts  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  the  separation  of  the  carhon  of  the  carbonic 
add  from  its  oxygen,  which  latter  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  atmosphere,  while  the  carbon  en- 
ters into  combination  with  water,  or  its  ele- 
ments. The  atmosphere  must  thus  receive  a 
volume  of  oxygen  for  every  volume  of  carbonic 
add  which  has  been  decomposed.*— pp.  18-20. 

After  some  details  proving,  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Priestley,  Sennebier,  and  De 
Saussure,  that  plants  when  exposed  to 
light,  really  possess  the  property  of  thus 
decomposing  carbonic  acid,  and  liberating 
oxygen.  Professor  Liebig  adds  : — 

•  The  life  of  plants  is  cloeely  coonected  with 
that  of  animals,  in  a  most  simple  manner,  and 
for  a  wise  and  sublime  purpose.  The  presence 
of  a  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  may  be  con- 
ceived without  the  concurrence  of  ammal  life, 
but  the  existence  of  animals  is  undoubtedly 
dependent  on  the  life  and  development  of 
l^ants.  Plants  not  only  afford  the  means  of 
DQtiitioQ  for  the  growth  and  continuance  of 
animal  (»Banization,  but  they  likewise  furnish 
that  whic^  is  essential  to  the  support  of  the 
important  vital  process  of  respimtion ;  for  be- 
sides separating  all  noxious  matters  from  the  at- 
mosphere, they  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
pmre  oxygen,  thus  supplying  the  loss  which 
the  air  is  continually  sustaining.  Animals,  on 
the  other  hand,  ewpire  carbon  (as  carbonic  acid) 
which  plants  inspire;  and  thus  the  composition 
of  the  medium  in  which  hoik  exist,  namely,  the 
atmosphere,  is  preserved  constantly  unchaiiged. 

'  It  may  be  asked,  is  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere,  which  scarcely  amounts 
to  one-thousandth  part,  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  whole  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  carbon  of  plants 
has  its  origin  from  the  air  alone  ?  This  ques- 
tioD  is  very  eadly  answered.  It  is  known  that 
a  colonm  of  air  of  2^lM6  lbs.  Hessian  rests 
upoQ  every  square  foot  Hessian  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  tbe'diamet^  of  the  earth  and  its 
superfides  are  likewise  known,  so  that  the 
whole  weight  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  calcu- 
lated with  the  utmost  exacmess.  The  thou- 
sandth part  of  this  is  carbonic  acid,  which 
contains  upwards  of  twenty- seven  per  cent  of 
carbon,  dj  this  calculation  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  atmosphere  contains  3000  billion  lbs. 
HMian  of  carbon ;  a  quantity  which  amounts 
to  more  than  the  weiffht  of  all  the  plants,  and 
of  all  the  strata  of  coal  and  brown  coal,  which 
exist  upon  the  earth.  This  carbon  is  therefore 
more  than  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  for 


which  it  is  required.  The  quantity  of  carbon 
contained  in  sea-water  is  proportionally  still 
greater.' — p.  21. 

Again : — 

'The  proper,  constant,  and  inexhaustiUe 
sources  or  oxygen  gas  are  the  tropics  and  warhi 
climates,  where  a  sky  seldom  clouded  permits 
the  glowing  rays  of  the  sim  to  shine  upon  an 
immeasurably  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  tem- 
perate and  frigid  zones^  where  artifidal  warmth 
must  replace  the  deficient  heat  of  the  sun,  pro- 
duce, on  the  contrary,  carbonic  acid  in  supera- 
bundance, which  is  expended  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  tropical  plants.  The  same  stream  of  air 
which  moves  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
from  the  equa^r  to  the  poles,  brings  to  us  in  its 
passage  from  the  equator  the  oxygen  ^nerated 
there,  and  carries  away  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
during  our  winter. 

'  Plants  thus  improve  the  air  by  the  removal 
of  carbonic  add,  and  by  the  restoration  of  oxy- 
gen, which  is  immediately  applied  to  the  use  of 
man  and  animals. .  . .  Vegetable  culture  height- 
ens the  salubrity  of  a  country ;  and  a  previously 
healthy  country  would  be  rendered  quite  un- 
inhabitable by  the  cessation  of  all  cultivation.' — 
p.  23. 

Although  the  above  extracts  are  much 
compressed,  we  trust  they  will  convey  to 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  cogency  and 
beauty  of  the  arguments  by  which  Pro* 
fessor  Liebig  has  established  his  proposi- 
tions. They  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  sub- 
lime and  perfect  arrangements  by  which 
much  of  the  economy  of  nature  is  main- 
tained ;  they  point  directly,  in  the  words 
of  our  author,  to  ^  an  infinite  wiedotn,  for 
the  unfathomable  profundity  of  which  lan- 
guage has  no  expression.  The  import- 
ance of  the  conclusions  thus  established 
to  a  scientific  system  of  agriculture  is  too 
obvious  to  require  comment. 

*How  does  it  happen,'  asks  Prdfessor  Liebig, 
*  that  the  absorption  of  carbon  from  the  atmos- 
phere by  plants  is  doubted  by  all  botanists 
and  vegetable  physiologists,  and  that  h}[  the 
greater  number  tne  purification  of  the  air  by 
means  of  them  is  wholly  denied  ?  These  doubts 
have  arisen  from  the  action  of  plants  on  the  air 
in  the  absence  of  light,  that  is,  during  the 
night'— p.  26. 

These  doubts  and  difliculties  are  dis- 
cussed and  dissipated  by  our  author  in  a 
most  niasterly  cnapter,  which,  however, 
we  cannot  quote  at  present.  He  candid- 
ly acknowledges  that 

'The  opinion  is  not  iiew  that  the  carbonic 
acid  (^the  air  serves  for  the  nutriment  of  plants, 
and  that  its  carbon  is  assimilated  by  them ;  it 
has  been  admitted,  defended,  and  argued  for, 
bv  the  soundest  and  most  intelligent  natural 
philosophers,  namely,  by  Priestly,  Sennebier, 
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De  Saussure,  and  eyen  by  Ingenhousz  himself. 
There  scarcely  exists  a  theory  in  natural  sci- 
ence in  favour  of  which  there  are  more  clear 
and  decisive  arguments.  How,  theo,  are  we  to 
account  for  its  not  being  received  in  its  full  ex- 
tent by  most  other  physiologists— for  its  being 
eVen  disputed  by  many— and  considered  by  a 
few  as  quite  rehited  V — p.  34. 

This  Professor  Liebig  attributes  to  two 
causes.  First,  that  most  botanists  and 
physiologists  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  the  assistance  of  chemistry  in  their  re- 
searcheSf  owing  to  their  slender  know- 
ledge of  that  science ;  secondly,  that  those 
who  have  experimented,  in  all  good  faith, 
on  this  very  point,  have  made  their  re- 
searches in  a  manner  totally  opposed  to 
all  the  principles  of  experimental  philo. 
sophy.  They  were  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  experimenting,  which,  as 
he  justly  says,  can  only  be  learned  in  the 
laboratory.  Both  accusations  are  true  to 
a  certain  extent ;  it  is  certain  that  if  phy- 
siologists had  availed  themselves  of  che- 
mistry they  would  have  advanced  farther  : 
as  also  that  if  certain  experimenters  had 
practically  learned  the  art  of  research, 
they  would  never  have  thought  of  attach- 
ing any  importance  to  the  results  of  such 
experiments  as  Professor  Liebig  describes: 
but  we  venture  to  offer  a  third  explana- 
tion, namely,  that  the  arguments  for  the 
doctrines  established  by  this  writer  were 
never  till  now  laid  down  in  a  clear  and 
logical  manner  ;  and  the  having  done  this 
entitles  him  to  the  same  honour  as  if  these 
doctrines  had  originated  with  him.  In 
fact,  when  the  illustrious  philosophers 
whose  names  are  mentioned  above  made 
their  researches,  chemistry  was  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  afford  the  same 
means  of  deciding  the  question  as  it  does 
now.  In  the  opinion  held  by  our  author, 
which  indeed  it  is  the  chief  object  of  his 
work  to  inculcate,  that  it  is  to  chemistry 
we  must  look  for  the  future  improvement 
of  physiology  and  of  agriculture,  we  cor- 
dially concur.  The  next  generation,  both 
of  physiologists  and  of  eminent  agricul- 
turists, we  confidently  predict,  will  be 
men  accomplished  in  the  art  of  chemical 
research  ;  and  for  this  we  shall  be  mainly 
indebted  to  Professor  Liebig. 

Passing  over  an  interesting  section  on 
the  assimilation  of  hydrogen  by  plants, 
we  must  briefly  allude  to  that  on  the 
source  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  This  clement  is  highly  im- 
portant, as  being  an  essential  part  of 
those  vegetable  products  which  serve  as 
food  for  man  and  animals.  Indeed  Bous- 
singault  had  proved  that  the  nutritive 


power  of  different  species  of  vegetable 
food  is  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  they 
contain. 

Without  entering  into  minute  details, 
we  may  state  that  Professor  Liebig  has 
shown  that  all  the  nitrogen  of  plants  and 
animals  is  derived  from  ammonia ;  and 
that  this  ammonia  is  furnished  by  the  at- 
mospherty  from  which  it  is  brot^ght  to  the 
earth  in  every  shower  of  rain.  Its  quan- 
tity in  the  atmosphere  is  relatively  very 
small,  but  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom. Indeed,  as  all  the  nitrogen  of  past 
generations  of  plants  and  animals  must, 
in  the  process  of  putrefaction,  have  been 
sent  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of 
ammonia,  its  presence  in  the  air  might 
have  been  anticipated.  It  is  to  Professor 
Liebig,  however,  that  we  owe  the  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  fact.  He  has  shown 
that  "  the  ammonia  contained  in  rain  and 
snow-water  always  possessed  an  offensive 
smell  of  perspiration  and  putrid  matters 
— a  fact  which  leaves  no  doubt  respecting 
its  origin"  (p.  76).  From  the  rain-water 
it  is  absorbed  into  the  plants  \  and  our 
author  has  shown  that,  previous  to  its  un- 
dergoing those  chemical  metamorphoses 
which  cause  its  assimilation,  it  may  be 
detected  in  the  juices  of  almost  all  plants. 

Although,  in  the  case  of  land  not  ma- 
nured, all  the  ammonia  is  derived  from 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  otherwise  in  those 
cases  where  animal  manure  is  employed. 
One  chief  use  of  animal  manure  is  to 
yield  more  ammonia  than  the'  air  can  fur- 
nish ;  and  for  this  purpose,  those  kinds  of 
manure  are  obviously  the  best  which  con- 
tain the  largest  proportion  of  ammonia  or 
of  nitrogen.  Hence  the  high  value  of 
liquid  manure  compared  with  solid,  the 
former  being  far  richer  in  nitrogen  than 
the  latter  : — 

*  Agriculture  differs  essentially  from  the  culti- 
vation of  f6rests,  inasmuch  as  its  principal  object 
consists  in  the  production  of  nitrogen  in  some 
form  capable  of^assimilation  by  animals;  while 
the  object  of  forest-culture  is  confined  principal- 
ly to  the  production  of  carbon. —p.  85. 

Wheat,  for  example,  is  composed  of 
two  principles,  starch  and  gluten;  of 
which  the  latter  alone  contains  nitrogen. 
Now  an  increased  supply  of  nitrogen  iu 
the  form  of  ammonia  not  only  increase? 
the  .number  of  seeds  obtained  from  one 
plant,  but  also  the  proportion  of  gluten 
to  starch,  in  other  words  tho  nutritive 
power,  of  those  seeds.  Thus  100  parts 
of  wheat  grown  on  land  manured  with 
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cow-dung,  a  manure  containing  the  small- 
est proportion  of  nitrogen,  afforded  only 
.11.97  parts  of  gluten;  while  the  same 
quantity  grown  on  a  soil  manured  with 
human  urine,  which  is  very  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, yielded  the  largest  proportion  of 
gluten  yet  found,  namely,  35.1  per  cent. 

Professor  Liebig,  after  bringing  for- 
ward numerous  proofs  that  it  is  ammo- 
nia which  yields  to  plants  all  their  nitro- 
gen, then  proceeds  to  explain  the  princi- 
ple on  which  gypsum,  burnt  clay,  and 
lerraginous  earth  acts  in  promoting  ferti- 
lity. All  these  substances  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  and  fixing  the  ammo- 
nia, whether  derived  from  the  air  or  from 
manure.  Many  other  substances  have 
the  same  effect ;  such  as  powdered  char- 
coal, diluted  acids,  &;c.,  and  some  of  these 
will  no  doubt  be  employed  hereafter.  It 
is  easy  to  see  why  gypsum,  for  example, 
does  not  equally  improve  all  soils.  In 
some  there  is  already  a  sufficient  quantity 
either  of  gypsum,  or  of  some  analogous 
substance,  to  fix  all  the  ammonia  that  they 
receive.  If  sterile,  their  sterility  must 
depend  on  some  other  cause :  (or  '  no 
conclusion,'  says  the  author,  ^  can  have 
a  better  foundation  than  this,  that  it  is 
the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  (where 
manure  is  not  used)  that  furnishes  nitro- 
gen to  plants.' 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  carbon 
is  furnished  by  carbonic  acid,  while  water 
yields  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen: — 

"  Carbonic  acid,  water,  aud  ammonia  contain 
the  (organic)  elements  necessary  for  the  support 
of  animals  and  vegetables.  'J'he  same  substan- 
ces are  the  ultimate  products  of  the  chemical 
pocesses  of  decay  and  putrefaction.'  All  the 
maumerable  products,  therefore,  of  vitalitv  re- 
sume, after  death,  the  original  form  from  wnich 
ihey  sprung.  And  thus  death — the  complete 
dissolution  of  an  existing  generation— becomes 
the  source  of  life  for  a  new  one.' — pp.  91,  92. 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  section 
to  our  readers  as  being  equally  interest- 
ing with  that  on  carbon,  and  argued  with 
at  least  equal  talent.  To  doit  justice,  we 
ought  to  have  copied  it  entire.  But  we 
have  shown^  we  trust,  its  importance ; 
and  we  confidently  anticipate  from  it 
practical  applications  of  immense  value 
to  the  agriculturist. 

*  But  another  question,'  says  our  author, 
*aTisc9.  Are  the  conditions  already  considered 
the  only  ones  necessary  to  the  life  of  vegetables  ? 
It  will  now  be  shown  that  they  are  not.*— p.  92. 

This  loads  him  to  the  consideration  of 


the  inorganic  or  mineral  constituents  of 
plants.  And  here  we  have  another  admi- 
rable specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
handles  an  obscure  and  difficult  subject. 
He  first  points  out  that  all  plants  contain, 
although  in  small  quantity,  certain  mine- 
ral substances,  often  different  in  different 
plants,  but  generally  the  same  in  the 
same  species.  Thus  for  example,  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  all  the  gramine®  in- 
variably contain  silicate  of  potash,  while 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  are 
found  in  their  seeds.  He  then  shows  that 
those  alkaline  or  earthy  bases  which  are 
found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  in  the  form 
of  carbonates,  existed  originally  in  the 
plants  in  the  form  of  salts,  that  is,  com- 
bined with  veg^e table  acids  which  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  combustion.  As 
certain  of  these  vegetable  acids  are  pe- 
culiar to  certain  species,  and  constantly 
occur  in  them,  he  concludes  that  they  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  species 
in  which  they  occur ;  and  as  they  occur 
in  combination  with  alkaline  bases,  it  is 
obvious  that  these  bases  also  are  essen- 
tial to  the  plants. 

In  many  cases — for  example,  in  wheat 
— the  acids  as  well  as  the  bases  are  of 
mineral  origin ;  and  in  others,  such  as 
opium  and  cinchona*  bark,  the  bases  are 
organic,  while  the  acids  are  partly  mine- 
ral and  partly  vegetable.  Further,  it  ap- 
pears that  one  base  or  acid  may,  within' 
certain  limits,  supply  the  place  of  anoth- 
er, without  injury  to  the  plant ;  while,  in 
most  cases,  the  absence  of  the  proper 
mineral  base  or  acid  arrests  entirely  the 
development  of  the  plant.  Thus,  opium 
contains  variable  proportions  of  sulphuric 
and  meconic  acids;  and  when  there  is 
much  of  the  latter  there  is  always  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  former.  In  cinchona  bark, 
quinine  and  lime  are  found;  and  the 
more  lime  is  present,  the  less  quinine 
does  the  bark  contain.  Again,  pine-wood 
in  one  soil  has  been  found  to  contain 
much  lime,  little  potash,  no  magnesia  ;  in 
a  different  soil,  less  lime,  more  potash, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  magnesia;  but 
in  both,  the  power  of  the  bases  taken  to- 
gether to  neutralize  acids  was  almost  ex- 
actly equal.  Nay,  a  third  specimen,  con- 
taining potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
was  still  found  to  have  the  same  neutral* 
izing  power.  These  curious  facts,  all  tak- 
en from  the  researches  of  the  most 
accurate  observers,  but  observed  without 
special  reference  to  this  point,  and  conse- 
quently beyond  all  suspicion,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  each  vegetable  requires  a 
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definite  amount  of  mineral  bases  to  com- 
bine with  its  proper  acid  or  acids ;  and 
consequently  that  these  bnscs  have  an 
important  function  to  perform  in  the 
economy  of  the  plant.  In  many  cases 
this  function  can  only  be  performed  by 
one  base  and  one  acid.  Thus,  in  wheat- 
straw  silica  is  the  acid  and  potash  the 
base  ;  and  without  these  materials,  happi- 
ly present  in  most  soils,  wheat  cannot 
thrive.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  silica 
and  potash  are  not  combined  ;  the  potash 
might  be,  and  probably  is,  in  part  combin- 
ed in  wheat  with  an  organic  acid;  but 
the  fact  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  silica 
and  potash  are  as  essential  to  the  growth 
of  wheat  as  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia.  / 

We  have  already  said  that  ^  Professor 
Liebig  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  his 
manner  of  treating  this  subject,  and  for 
the  clearness  with  which  he  has  demon- 
strated the  absolute  necessity  of  the  min- 
eral constituents  of  plants,  which  have 
been  generally  viewed  as  accidentally 

E resent.  But  he  has  gone  further,  and 
as  shown  that  on  this  principle  are  to  be 
explained  the  good  effects  of  many  prac- 
tices empirically  pursued.  Nay,  he  has 
proved  that  cow-dung,  the  most  common 
animal  manure,  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  very  poor  in  nitrogen,  is  valua- 
ble, not  on  account  of  its  organic,  but  its 
inorganic  contents,  namely,  potash  and 
phosphates.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
more  unexpected  result,  one  more  satis- 
factorily demonstrated,  or  one  more  ca- 
pable of  immediate  practical  application. 

From  the  section  on  the  inorganic  ele< 
ments  of  plants  we  gather  the  following 
highly  important  conclusions. — First,  that 
since  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  of  plants 
are  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  the 
causes  of  fertility  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  mineral  or  inorganic  elements  of  the 
soil.  Secondly,  that  since  one  plant  re- 
quires different  mineral  elements  from 
another,  a  soil  may  be  fertile  for  one 
plant  and  sterile  for  another,  or  vice 
versjct ;  or,  finally,  fertile  for  both.  Third- 
ly, that  an  exact  analysis  of  the  ashes  of 
every  part  of  a  plant  will  give  us  a  cor< 
rect  knowledge  of  those  mineral  8ubstan< 
ces  which  are  essential  to  its  develop 
ment,  and  which  therefore  must  be  pre- 
sent  in  the  soil  in  which  we  wish  to  grow 
the  plant.  Fourthly,  that  a  careful  analy 
sis  of  any  soil,  the  composition  of  the 
ashes  of  a  certain  number  of  plants  being 
previously  known,  will  teach  us  at  once 
which  of  these  plants  may  be  advanta 


geously  cultivated  in  that  soil,  which  of 
them  cannot  be  so  cultivated,  and  how 
the  soil  may  be  rendered  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  latter  as  well  as  the  former. 
Lastly,  we  learn  on  what  the  exhaustion 
of  soils  depends ;  on  the  removal,  name- 
ly, in  the  crop,  of  the  mineral  elements 
contained  in  the  plant ;  for  if  these  be 
not  restored  the  soil  retains  too  little  for 
another  crop.  Hence  the  use  of  allowing 
land  to  lie  fallow ;  for  during  fallow  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture  extracts  a 
fresh  supply  of  bases  from  the  subjacent 
rock,  and  prepares  the  soil  for  a  new 
crop. 

*  The  perfect  development  of  a  plant,  accord- 
ioj^  to  this  view,  is  dependent  on  the  presence 
ofalkalies  or  alkaline  earths ;  when  these  sub- 
stances are  totally  wanting  its  growth  will  be 
arrested ;  and  when  they  are  deficient  it  must 
be  impeded. 

*  Let  us  compare  two  kinds  of  tree,  the  wood 
of  which  contams  unequal  quantities  of  alkaline 
bases,  and  we  shall  find  that  one  of  these  grows 
luxuriantly  in  several  soils  on  which  the  otbers 
are  scarcely  able  to  vegetate.  For  example, 
10,000  parts  of  oak  wood  yield  250  parts  of 
ashes,  the  same  quantity  of  fir  wood  only  83,  of 
lime  wood  500,  of  rye  440,  and  of  the  herb  of 
the  potato-plant  1500. 

'Firs  and  pines  find  a  sufiicient  ouantityof 
alkalies  in  g^nitic  and  barren  sandy  soils,  in 
which  oaks  will  not  ^ow ;  and  wheat  thrives 
in  soils  favourable  to  the  lime  tree,  because  the 
bases  which  are  necessary  to  bring  it  to  complete 
maturity  are  present  in  sufficient  quantity;.  The 
accuracy  of  these  conclusions,  so  highly  import- 
ant to  agriculture  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
forests,  may  be  proved  by  the  most  evident 
&cts. 

'  All  kinds  of  grasses  contain  in  the  outer  j>art8 
of  their  leaves  and  stalk  a  large  quantity  of  silicic 
acid  and  potash,  in  the  form  of  add  silicate  of 
potash.  The  proportion  of  this  salt  does  not 
vary  perceptibly  in  the  soil  of  corn-fields,  bccau» 
it  is  restored  to  them  as  manure  in  the  form  of 
putrefying  straw.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
a  meadow,  and  hence  we  never  find  a  laxuriant 
crop  of  grass  on  sand  v  and  calcareous  soils,  which 
contain  little  potash,  evidently  because 
the  constituents  indispensable  to  the  growth  of 
the  plants  is  wanting.  Soils  formed  from  basalt, 
grauwacke,  and  porphyry  are,  ceteris  paribi^t 
the  best  for  meadow  land,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  potash  which  enters  into  their  com- 
position. The  potash  abstracted  by  the  plants 
is  restored  by  the  annual  irrigation.  That  con- 
tained in  the  soil  itself  is  inexhaustible  in  com- 
parison with  the  quantity  removed  by  plants. 

*  But  when  we  increase  the  crop  of  grass  m  a 
meadow  by  means  of  gypsum,  we  remiove  a 
greater  quantity  of  potMh  with  the  hay  thwi 
can,  under  the  same  circumstances,  be  restored. 
Hence  it  happens  that  after  the  lapse  of  severoj 
years  the  crops  of  grass  on  the  meadows  maiiurea 
mth  gypsum  diminish,  owing  to  the  deficiency  , 
of  potash.    But  if  the  meadow  be  strewea 
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occasiooall^r  with  wood-ashes,  ereo  with  the 
lixiviated  ashes  which  have  heeo  used  by  soap- 
boilers, then  the  grass  thrives  as  luxiiriaotly  as 
before.  The  ashes  are  only  a  means  of  restoring 
the  potash. 

•  A  harvest  of  grain  is  obtained  every  thirty  or 
forty  years  from  the  soil  of  the  Luneburg-heath, 
bv  strewing  it  with  the  ashes  of  the  heath- 
plaots  which  grow  on  it.  These  plants  dnriDg 
the  kmff  period  just  mentioned  collect  the  potash 
and  soda  which  are  conveyed  to  theoi  by  rain 
water ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  alkalies  that 
oats,  bairley,  and  rye,  to  which  they  are  indis- 
pensable, are  enabled  to  grow  on  this  sandy 
heath.'~p.  104-106. 

In  reference  to  this  interesting  subject 
we  would  mention  the  following  anec- 
dote, for  the  truth  of  which  we  can 
Touchy  having  heard  it  attested  by  the 
parties  themselves.  A  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  Germany,  in  dis- 
cussing with  the  author  the  question  of 
the  xise  of  alkalies  to  plants,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  necessity  of  potash  for  the 
growth  of  wheat,  mentioned,  as  unfavour- 
able to  that  view,  the  fact  that  fine  crops 
of  wheat  were  obtained  from  a  purely 
calcareous  soil,  lying  over  limestone,  in 
Hanover.  'Then,'  answered  Professor 
Liebig,  '  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  the 
limestone  contains  potash.'  His  friend 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  the  limestone  in  question  did  con- 
tain a  very  notable  proportion  of  potash, 
a  fact  previously  unknown.  He  found 
potash  also  in  other  fertile  limestones, 
and  in  every  specimen  of  clay  he  exa- 
mined, even  in  the  purest  pipe-clay.  We 
doubt  not,  therefore,  that  potash  in  some 
form  will  be  found  in  every  soil  in  which 
wheat  thrives. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject 
are  those  of  the  art  of  culture,  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  and  manures.  We  caniiot 
refrain  from  giving  our  readers  a  few  il- 
lustrations of  the  results  at  which  Pro- 
fessor Liebig  has  arrived  in  regard  to  the 
last  of  these 

•  When  it  is  considered  that  every  constituent 
of  the  body  of  man  and  animals  is  derived  from 
plants,  and  that  not  a  single  element  is  generated 
by  the  vital  principle,  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  animal  organism 
must  be  r^arded,  in  one  respect  or  other,  as 
manures.  The  earthy  residue  of  the  putrefaction 
of  animals  must  be  considered,  in  a  rational 
system  of  agriculture,  as  a  powerful  manure  for 
plants,  because  that  which  has  been  abstracted 
uom  a  soil  for  a  series  of  years  (in  the  food  of 
the  animals  living  on  it)  must  be  restored  to  it, 
if  the  land  is  to  be  kept  in  a  permanent  condition 
of  fertility.'— p.  174. 
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In  like  manner  the  author  explains  that 
during  life  that  portion  of  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  food  which  is  not  as- 
similated by  the  animal  must  be  found  in 
its  excrements.  We  have  thus  two  sources 
of  animal  manure — the  excrements,  and 
the  residue  left  after  putrefaction;  in 
other  words,  the  earth  of  bones. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  cow  and 
horse-dung  act  by  virtue  of  their  organic 
constituents,  which  on  the  one  hand  in 
decaying  yield  humus,  or  a  carbonaceous 
residue,  and  on  the  other  ammonia.  Pro- 
fessor Liebig  has  shown  that,  admit- 
ting  the  value  of  humus  (which  he  has 
proved  elsewhere  to  consist  in  its  yield- 
ing a  slow  and  constant  supply  of  carbon- 
ic acid,  partly  to  the  air,  partly  to  the 
roots  of  plants),  the  quantity  of  humus 
yielded  by  these  manures  is  quite  trifling 
compared  to  the,  amount  of  carbon  cor> 
lected  in  the  crop ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  horse  and  cow-dung  contam 
very  little  nitrogen.  But  on  analyzing 
these  manures  they  are  found  to  contain 
another  element,  namely,  mineral  and 
saline  substances. 

<  4000  lbs.  of  fresh  horse-dung,  or  1000  lbs.  of 
dnr  dung,  yield  from  100  to  270  lbs.  of  salts  and 
other  inoiganic  substances.  These  are  evidently 
the  substances  to  which  our  attention  should  be 
directed ;  for  they  are  the  same  which  formed 
the  component  parts  of  the  hay,  straw,  and  oats, 
with  which  the  horse  was  fed.  Their  principal 
constituents  are — the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  carbonate  of  bme  and  silicate  of 
potash :  tlie  first  three  preponderated  in  the  com, 
the  latter  in  the  hay.  Thus  in  1000  lbs.  of  dried 
horse-dung  we  present  to  a  field  the  inorganic 
substances  con  tamed  in  6000  lbs.  of  hay,  or  8300 
lbs.  of  oats.  This  is  sufficient  to  supply  one 
crop  and  a  half  of  wheat  with  potash  and 
phosphates.  .  .  .  The  peculiar  action,  then,  of 
the  solid  excrements  of  animals  is  limited  to 
their  inorganic  constituents,  which  restore  to  a 
sou  that  which  is  removed  in  the  form  of  hay 
or  straw,  roots  or  grain.' — pp.  179, 181. 

It  is  plain  that,  even  when  the  dung  of 
a  farm  is  carefully  applied  with  the  straw 
as  manure,  a  certain  loss  is  sustained  in 
the  potash  and  phosphates  which  a^e  car- 
ried away  in  the  corn  and  cattle  annually 
sold.  This  loss  is  partly  compensated  by 
the  annual  disintegration  of  the  subjacent 
strata  by  the  weather ;  partly,  in  a  large 
farm,  by  the  dung  of  animals  fed  on 
meadow-hay  grown  without  manure :  in 
Germany  it  is  also  partly  made  up  by  the 
use  of  wood-ashes,  containing  potash  and 
phosphates,  as  manure  ;  and  the  ultimate 
loss  is  spread  over  so  large  a  surface  as 
to  become  nearly  inappreciable. 
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'  We  could  keep  our  fields  in  a  constant  state 
of  fertility  by  replacing  every  year  as  much  as 
we  remove  from  them  in  the  form  of  produce ; 
but  an  increase  of  fertility  can  only  be  obtained 
when  we  add  more  to  them  than  we  lake  away. 

'It  will  readily  be  inferred  that  for  animal 
manures  other  substances,  containing  their  essen- 
tial ingredients,  mav  be  substituted.  In  Flanders 
the  yearly  loss  of  the  necessary  matters  in  the 
soil  is  completely  restored  by  covering  the  fields 
with  ashes  of  wood  or  bones,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  lixiviated,  and  of  which  the 
greater  part  consists  of  the  phosphates  uf  lime 
and  maffoesia.  The  great  importance  of  manur- 
ing witn  ashes  has  long  been  recognised  by 
agriculturists  as  the  result  of  experience.  So 
l^reat  a  value,  indeed,  is  attached  to  this  material 
m  the  vicinity  of  Marburg  and  in  the  Wetterau, 
that  it  is  transported  as  a  manure  from  a  distance 
of  eighteen  to  twenty-four  miles.' — p.  182. 

Bone*inanure,  the  effects  of  which  have 
excited  so  much  astonishment,  acts  on 
the  rery  same  principle.  Every  particle 
of  the  bones  of  cattle,  like  all  the  other 
parts  of  their  bodies,  has  been  derived 
from  the  ?ras8  on  which  they  fed,  and 
consequently  from  the  soil  on  which  the 
grass  grew ;  and  hence,  in  manuring  a 
field  with  bone-earth,  we  are  merely  res- 
toring what  had  been  removed  from  it 
during  a  much  longer  period  in  the  form 
of  grass,  hay,  corn,  or  turnips.  Had  the 
true  principle  of  manures  been  known, 
the  introduction  of  bone-earth  had  not 
been  left  for  the  nineteenth  century. 
Even  now,  of  those  who  use  it  how  few 
have  the  slightest  conception  of  the  rea- 
son why  it  is  a  manure  at  all  1  8  lbs.  of 
bones  contain  as  much  phosphate  of  lime 
as  1000  lbs.  of  hay  or  wheat-straw ;  and 
2  lbs.  contain  as  much  as  1000  lbs.  of  the 
ffrain  of  wheat  or  oats :  40  lbs.  of  bone- 
dust,  added  to  an  acre  of  land,  is  suffi- 
cient to  supply  with  phosphates  three 
crops  of  wheat,  clover,  potatoes,  turnips, 
&c. 

M.  Liebig  recommends  (p.  184)]  to 
powder  the  bones,  to  mix  them  with  half 
their  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  previously 
dilated  with  three  or  four  parts  of  water ; 
and  after  maceration  for  some  time,  to 
add  100  parts  of  water,  and  sprinkle  this 
mixture  over  the  field  before  the  plough. 
By  this  means  the  phosphates  are  brought 
mtQ  a  soluble  state,  and  the  free  acids 
are  instantly  neutralized  by  the  alkaline 
bases  of  the  soil,  producing  neutral  salts 
in  a  slate  of  fine  division,  eminently  fa- 
vourable to  absorption.  He  has  ascer- 
tained by  experiment  on  a  soil  formed  of 
graMwacke,  that  this  treatment  is  perfect- 
ly safe  and  highly  successful,  both  f<>r 
com  and  for  garden  vegetables. 


It  is  here  that  chemistry  ofiers  so 
many  resources  to  the  agriculturist.  ^  In 
the  manufactories  of  gluo  from  bones,' 
says  our  author,  ^many  hundred  tons  of  a 
solution  of  bone-earth  in  muriatic  acid 
are  yearly  thrown  away  as  useless.'  As 
this  solution  much  resembles  that  above 
mentioned,  he  recommends  that  it  should 
be  preserved,  and  tried  as  a  substitute  for 
the  bones.  The  muriatic  acid  would 
unite  with  the  lime  of  the  soil  and  form  a 
salt,  which  is  already  known  to  act  fa- 
vourably on  soils,  most  probably  by  the 
fixation  of  ammonia,  as  gypsum  does. 
There  is  here,  therefore,  a  double  pros- 
pect of  usefulness. 

*It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  agricul- 
turist, that  he  should  not  deceive  himself  respect- 
ing the  causes  which  produce  the  effects  just 
mentioned  as  the  peculiar  action  of  certain  sub- 
stances. 1 1  is  known  that  they  possess  a  &voor- 
able  influence  on  vegetation  ;  and  it  is  likewise 
certain  that  the  cause  of  this  must  be  that  they 
contain  a  body  or  bodies,  which,  independently 
of  the  influence  ihey  exert  by  virtue  of  theu* 
fonn,  porosity,  and  capability  of  attracting  and 
retainm?  moisture,  also  assist  in  maintaining 
the  vital  processes  in  plants.  If  it  be  treated  as 
an  unfathomable  mystery,  if  the  veil  of  Isis  be 
thrown  over  it,  the  nature  of  the  aid  they  aflbn) 
will  never  be  known     p.  186. 

*  It  must  be  admitted  as  a  principle  of  agricul- 
ture, that  those  substances  which  have  been 
removed  from  a  soil  must  be  completely  restored 
to  it ;  and  whether  this  restoration  be  effected 
by  means  of  dung,  ashes,  or  bones,  is  in  a  great 
measure  a  matter  of  indifference.  A  time  will 
come  when  fields  will  be  manured  with  a  solu- 
tion of  silicate  of  potash,  with  the  ashes  of  burnt 
straw,  and  with  salts  of  phosphoric  acid,  pre- 
pared in  chemical  manufactories,  exacdy  as  at 
present  medicines  are  prepared  for  the  cure  of 
ague  and  goitre.' — p.  187. 

We  have  great  satisfaction  in  mention- 
ing, as  a  note  to  the  preceding  para- 
graph, that  the  Professor  has  been  in- 
formed, since  the  publication  of  his  book, 
that  the  ashes  of  straw  have  long  been 
used  in  certain  districts  of  Germany  as 
the  best  manure  for  wheat.    But  those 
who  used  them  had  no  idea  of  the  cause 
of  their  superior  excellence  as  a  manure. 
They  acted  empirically;  and  we  could 
not  desire  a  better  proof  of  the  great 
truth,  that  every  discovery,  legitimately 
inferred  from  observed  facts,  will  sooner 
or  later  be  found  to  coincide  with  the 
best  practice  and  to  explain  it.   We  may 
add  that  we  have  seen  letters  from  Ger- 
man agriculturists,  cordially  appreciating 
the  principles  developed  in  Lieoi^'s  work, 
as  supplying  them  with  that  which  they 
had  earnestly  sought  for  during  their 
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lives,  but  had  long  ceased  to  hope  for ; 
having  found  in  the  works  of  physiolo- 
gists nothing  but  contradictory  facts  and 
baseless  theories. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  ma- 
nures, there  are  one  or  two  principles 
which  appear  to  us  to  flow  naturally  from 
M.  Liebig's  researches,  and  which  are 
worthy  of  all  attention  from  agriculturists. 
Th«  first  is,  that  since  every  plant  ex- 
tracts from  the  soil,  and  retains  in  its 
substance,  only  such  inorganic  matters  as 
are  essential  to  its  growth,  the  very  best 
manure  for  a  plant  must  be  the  plant 
itself,  in  the  form  of  straw,  or  even  in 
that  of  ashes.  We  have  seen  how  the 
ashes  of  wheat  straw  are,  and  must  be, 
the  best  manure  for  wheat  ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple must  apply  universally.  Potatoes, 
for  example,  will  be  best  manured  with 
the  ashes  of  potato-plants,  which  are  sin^ 
gularly  rich  in  phosphate  of  magnesia,  the 
characteristic  salt  of  the  potato.  Of 
course  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  any 
other  ashes  containing  the  same  salt,  or 
any  other  source  of  it,  may  be  employed 
with  equal  advantage.  We  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  result  of  the  use 
of  pure  phosphate  of  magnesia  as  a 
manure  for  potatoes ;  and  we  could  not 
previously  have  imagined  such  astonish- 
ing crops  as  we  then  beheld.  Now  che- 
mistry can  easily  produce  this  salt  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  and  at  a  low  price,  when 
it  shall  be  wanted.  Our  strata  of  magne- 
sian  limestone,  which  alone  is  generally 
hurtful  to  plants,  will  thus  furnish  us  with 
the  means  of  adding  to  our  crops  of  pota- 
toes almost  without  expense. 

Again,  when  we  reflect  on  the  vast  im- 
portance of  nitrogen  as  an  ingredient  of 
grain,  and  on  the  fact  that  cow  and  horse 
dang  contain  very  little  of  that  element, 
we  must  see  how  essential  it  is  not  to 
waste  any  portion  of  liquid  manure,  the 
proper  source  of  that  portion  of  nitrogen 
which  must  be  added  to  what  is  derived 
from  the  atmosphere  before  we  can  obtain 
rich  crops  of  grain.  But  a  still  more  im- 
portant source  of  nitrogen  is  in  the  con- 
tents of  our  common  sewers,  which,  from 
a  barbarous  ignorance,  are  commonly 
thrown  into  the  sea. 

'  When  it  is  considered  that  with  every  pound 
of  ammonia  which  evaporates  a  loss  of  60  lbs. 
of  com  is  sustained,  and  that  with  every  pound 
of  urine  a  pound  of  wheat  might  be  proauced, 
the  iodifference  with  which  these  matters  are 
regarded  is  quite  incomprehensible.* 

*  The  powerful  effects  of  urine  as  a  manure 
are  well  known  in  Flanders;  bnt  it  is  considered 


invaluable  by  the  Cbinesci  who  are  the  oldest 
agricultural  people  we  know.  Indeed  so  much 
importaoce  is  attached  to  it  by  these  people, 
that  laws  of  the  slate  forbid  that  any  should  be 
thrown  away,  and  reservoirs  are  placed  in  every 
house,  in  which  such  matters  are  collected  with 
the  -greatest  care.  No  other  kind  of  manure  is 
used  for  their  com-fields. 

*  China  is  the  birthplace  of  the  experimental 
an:  the  incessant  striving  ailer  experiments 
conducted  the  Chinese  a  thousand  years  since 
to  discoveries  which  have  been  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  Europeans  for  centuries^espe* 
cially  in  regard  to  dyeing  and  ]>ainting^  and  to 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  silk,  and  colours 
for  painters.  These  we  were  Icnig  unable  to 
imitate ;  and  yet  they  were  discovered  by  them 
without  the  aid  of  scientific,  principles — for  in 
the  books  of  the  Chinese  we  find  recipes  and 
directions  for  use,  but  never  explanations  of  pro- 
cesses. 

'  Half  a  century  sufficed  to  Europeans,  not 
only  to  equal,  but  to  surpass  the  Chinese  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures;  and  this  was  owing 
merely  to  the  application  of  correct  principles 
deduced  from  the  study  of  chemistry.  But  how 
infinitely  inferior  is  the  agriculture  of  Europe 
to  that  of  China !  The  latter  is  the  most  per- 
fect in  the  world ;  and  there,  where  the  climate 
in  the  most  fertile  districts  differs  little  from  the 
European,  very  little  value  is  attached  to  the 
(solia)  excrements  of  animals.* 

Were  the  contents  of  our  comoKm 
sewers  properly  treated — mixed,  for  ex- 
ample, with  ashes  containing  phosphates 
and  with  a  slight  excess  of  diluted  acids, 
and  then  dried  up  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
water  they  contain,  without  permitting 
the  escape  of  ammonia — they  might  rea- 
dily be  obtained  free  from  all  offensive 
odour,  and  in  a  form  admitting  of  trans- 
portation to  any  distance.  Such  a  mix- 
ture would  surpass  all  manures  hitherto 
tried,  as  it  would  contain  precisely  what 
is  required  to  yield  the  richest  crops  of 
grain.  By  availing  ourselves  in  such 
matters  of  the  means  offered  by  chemis- 
try, we  feel  satisfied  that  in  less  than  an- 
other half  century  we  should  leave  far 
behind  the  empirical  agriculture  of  the 
Chinese.  Some  such  attempts  have  been 
made  on  the  continent;  and  although, 
from  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  mana« 
facturer,  a  great  part,  nay,  in  some  estab* 
lishments,  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  is 
expelled  and  lost  in  the  process  of  prepa- 
ration,  yet  the  manure  so  prepared,  acting 
by  its  inorganic  constituents  alone,  has 
produced  amazing  effects. 

Our  readers,  we  trust,  are  by  this  time 
convinced  that  the  principles  of  rational 
agriculture  are  withm  the  domain  of  sci- 
ence, and  that  from  science  alone,  when 
called  in  to  aid  the  zealous  agrieultarist, 
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can  we  hope  for  real  and  permanent  im- 
provement. In  the  present  work,  M 
Liebig  has  pointed  out  the  path  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  has  amply  vindicated  the  claim 
of  science  to  be  considered  the  best 
guide,  by  correcting  the  erroneous  viaws 
hitherto  prevailing  of  the  sources  whence 
plants  derive  their  nourishment,  by  deve- 
loping the  true  causes  of  fertility  in  soils, 
and,  finally,  by  establishing  on  a  firm  ba- 
sis the  true  doctrine  of  manures.  We  do 
not,  any  more  than  the  amhor  himself, 
consider  his  work  in  the  light  of  a  com. 
plete  treatise  on  the  chemistry  of  agricul- 
ture I  we  look  on  it  merely  as  an  example 
of  the  proper  method  to  be  followed  in 
producing  such  a  work,  and  in  this  point 
of  view  we  hold  Dr.  Liebig  to  be  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  of  this 
very  valuable  work,  the  second  English 
editton  is  already  in  the  press,  to  be  pub- 
lished at  a  cheaper  rate ;  that  two  edi- 
tions have  been  exhausted  in  French  3 
that  a  third  German  edition  has  lately  ap- 
peared, and  that  it  has  been  reprinted  in 
America.  The  author  received  the  thanks 
of  the  British  Association  for  his  work  j 
and  Dr.  Daubeny,  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  at  Oxford,  who  had 
undertaken  to  report  on  agricultural  che- 
mistry to  the  late  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  Devonport,  candidly  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  nothing  material  to 
add  to  Professor  Liebig's  report,  to  which 
he  referred.  Professor  Johnston  of  Dur- 
ham has  also  afforded  the  best  proof  of 
the  high  opinion  he  entertains  of  it,  by 
giving  a  valuable  and  interesting  course 
of  lectures  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
has  embodied  and  strongly  urged  on  the 
attention  of  our  northern  agriculturists 
the  principles  established  by  Professor 
Liebeg.* 

The  translation  before  us,  although  ge- 
nerally accurate,  is  far  from  being  ele- 
gant, and  is  occasionally  obscure.  In  a 
few  instances  there  are  serious  errors, 
which  we  believe  must  be  attributed  to 
haste  in  printing,  as  the  volume  was  with 
difficulty  got  ready  in  time  for  the  Glas- 
gow meeting  of  the  Association.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  second  edition, 
now  in  the  press,  will  be  free  from  such 
blemishes.  It  is,  however,  a  difficult  task 
to  five  in  a  translation  the  true  character 
of  rrofessor  Liebig's  German  style,  ardent 


*Mr.  Johnston's  lectures  on  this  subject  are 
still,  we  believe,  in  progress;  they  arc  printed  as 
they  m  delivered. 


and  energetic,  often  abrupt,  but  singularly 
forcible  and  impressive* 


Art.  III. — Cola  di  Rienzo  und  seine  Zeiiy 
besonders  nach  ungedmckten  Quellen 
dargestelUy  von  Dr.  Felix  Papencordt 
Hamburg  und  Gotba,  1841. 

Cola  di  Rienzo  and  bis  TimeSy  chiefly  from 
unpublished  Documenis. 

A  LIFE  of  Nicholas  Rienzi,  the  hero  of  his- 
tory, biography,  tragedy,  and  romance,  from 
sources  hitherto  unpublished,  might  be  sup- 
posed, after  the  labours  of  Muratori  and  tbe 
other  Italian  antiquarians,  an  announcement 
rather  tending  to  awaken  suspicion  than  very 
ardent  expectation.  We,  however,  see  no 
reason  to  question  the  authenticity  of  the 
documents  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Papen- 
cordt— and  most  curious  th^y  are  ;  as  our 
readers  will  acknowledge  by  and  by.  Bat 
before  opening  them  we  must  say  a  few 
words  on  the  Tribune  and  his  age.  For  Ri- 
enzi can  be  understood  only  in  conjunction 
with  his  times. 

The  succession  of  the  popes  to  Avignon 
bad  not  merely  left  an  open  field  for  an  ad- 
venturer, like  the  Tribune,  but  had  called 
forth  and  strengthened  all  those  powerful 
sentiments  and  hopes  on  which  he  raised  the 
fabric  of  his  power.  Rome  all  at  once  ceas- 
ed to  be  the  religious  capital  of  the  world. 
She  retained;  it  is  true,  the  shrines  and  the 
relics  of  the  great  apostles ;  and  pilgrussstill 
crowded  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  the  city 
hallowed  by  these  sacred  memorials — to  that 
which  Petrarch  calls  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
West.  But  the  tide  of  homage  iind  of  tri- 
bute which  flowed  towards  the  throne  of  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  constituted  the 
wealth  and  the  influence  of  Rome,  now  took 
another  course.  A  mere  delegate  of  the 
pope,  usually  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto,  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  the  apostle ;  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical causes,  with  the  authority  which  they 
tended  to  confirm,  and  the  riches  which  they 
poured  into  the  papal  treasury — the  constant 
influx  of  business  which  could  not  but  be  at- 
tended with  great  expenditure — the  strangers 
fi-om  all  parts  of  the  world,  thus  brought  to- 
gether from  various  motives,  either  secular  or 
religious— all  now  thronged  the  expanding 
streets  of  Avignon.  Rome  thus  deserted, 
and  degraded  from  her  high  ecclesiastical  po- 
sition, was  thrown  back,  as  it  were,  upon  her 
earlier  reminiscences.  She  had  lost  her  new, 
and  was  ready  to  welcome  whatever  might 
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recall  her  old  supremacy.  All  the  circum- 
atances  of  the  times  continued  to  strengthen 
this  sentiment,  which  blended  with  the  wide- 
spread impatience  and  jealousy  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ecclesiastical  upon  the 
civil  power.  The  Ghibelline  spirit,  which 
had  been  sternly  suppressed  by  the  alliance 
of  the  popes,  first  with  the  Norman,  and  af- 
terwards with  the  Angevin  sovereigns  of  Na- 
ples, was  still  brooding  in  dangerous  secrecy 
m  every  part  of  Italy.  In  many  it  was  no 
attachment  to  a  foreign,  a  German  Emperor  ; 
but  an  earnest  longmg  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  supreme  imperial  power,  the  resto- 
ration of  a  Roman  empire*  This  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  splendid  visions, 
which  crossed  all  the  nobler  minds  of  the 
times,  such  as  Dante's  and  Petrarch's,  of  the 
independence  of  Italy.  And  Rome  might 
appear  thus  cleared  as  it  were  of  the  great 
iabric  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  in  order  to  leave 
room  for  some  new  foundation  of  civil  au- 
thority. The  first  dawn  of  the  revival  of 
classical  tastes  and  studies  which  had  been 
■o  publicly  and  so  proudly  welcomed  in  the 
coronation  of  Petrarch — the  respect  for  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Rome,  which  that 
great  poet  had  endeavoured  to  inculcate,  and 
which  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  mind  of 
Rienzi — strengthened  the  same  tendencies. 

At  the  same  time  a  very  strong  religious 
reaction  was  working,  especially  in  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders,  against  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  the  popes,  and  of  the  clergy  in 
general.  The  absence  of  the  popes  from 
Italy,  the  unpopularity  of  their  desertion  of 
their  old  seat  of  empire,  allowed  free  scope 
ibr  this  new  &naticism.  It  was  immeasura- 
bly strengthened  by  the  rumours  of  the  vices, 
the  abominations,  the  base  venality  of  the 
papal  court  at  Avignon — vices  and  abomina- 
tions which,  even  when  Rome  was  in  her 
high  ecclesiastical  pride,  had  obtained  her 
the  name  of  Babylon ;  and  that  name  was 
now  transferred  (without  any  of  the  nobler 
and  national  feelings  which  still  adhered  to 
Rome)  to  a  foreign  French  city.  The  Fran- 
ciscan order,  at  least  an  active  and  very  pow- 
erful branch  of  it  (the  Fratricelli  or  Spiritu- 
alists, with  whom  we  shall  hereafter  find 
Rienzi  in  intimate  connexion),  not  merely 
with  their  bare  feet,  and  macerated  forms, 
with  their  strict  adherence  to  then-  vows  of 
poverty,  and  their  monastic  retreat  to  the 
wildest  recesses  of  the  Apennines,  afforded 
a  striking,  and  no  doubt  widely  effective, 
contrast  to  the  wealth,  the  pride,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  papal  court :  but  they 
likewise  openly  denounced  the  unapostoHc, 
Qnevangelic  union  of  temporal  with  spiritual 
power  5  proclaimed  the  advent,  if  not  the 


actual  commencement  of  a  new  period  of 
the  dominion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which 
monasticism  was  to  prevail  with  all  its  strict- 
est mortifications,  its  total  self-denial,  its  ab- 
solute estrangement  from  all  secular  con- 
cerns. This  new  advent  had  been  announc- 
ed in  visions  and  prophecies ;  had  been 
preached  in  every  quarter,  and  to  every  ranlf ; 
and  this  religious  Ghibellinism  in  many 
minds  was  blended  with  the  deepest  devotion 
to  the  eccleJtiasiical  supremacy  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  influence  of  this  wide-spread  en- 
thusiasm perhaps  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career  affected  but  partially  and  indirectly 
the  mind  or  the  measures  of  Rienzi ;  though 
he  subsequently  plunged  into  it,  to  outws^ 
appearance,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  fanatic 
votary. 

In  Rome  itself  the  papal  power  had  con- 
stantly encountered  a  resolute  resistance. 
The  days  indeed  had  passed  when  the  fierce 
and  turbulent  nobility  of  the  city  and  of  the 
neighbourhood  appointed  and  deposed,  in- 
sulted, betrayed,  and  even  murdered  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter.  But  the  popes  had 
more  than  once,  even  when  supported  by 
the  imperial  authority,  been  constrained  to 
capitulate  with  the  liberties  of  the  Roman 
people.  A  municipal  authority,  sometimes  a 
senate  more  or  less  numerous,  sometimes  a 
single  senator,  that  senator  sometimes  a  Ro- 
man, sometimes  a  foreigner,  exercised  civil 
authority  within  the  city.  To  the  tyranny 
of  the  old  nobility  had  succeeded,  indeed, 
the  tyranny  of  the  new  Patriciate — the  no- 
bility who  took  the  place  of  the  wild  barons 
or  counts  of  Tusculum  and  Palestrina — the 
Colonnas,  the  Orsini,  the  Prefetti  del  Vico, 
the  Gaetani,  the  Savelli,  who  each  had  their 
fortified  castles  and  domains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  and  their  fortress- palaces 
(often  the  ruins  of  some  old  temple  or  an- 
cient building)  within  the  walls.  But 
though  the  oppressions  of  these  nobles  ground 
the  face  of  the  people,  and  their  strife  del- 
uged the  streets  with  blood,  yet  the  burghers 
still  claimed  and  asserted  a  kind  of  independ- 
ence. At  one  period  we  find  the  Capi  di 
Rioni  (the  magistrates  of  the  several  quar- 
ters) in  possession  of  the  municipal  power. 

However  plunged  in  ignorance,  however 
taught  to  venerate  the  holy  names  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  rather  than  those  of  the  consuls 
and  the  dictators,  it  was  impossible  but  that 
dim  and  obscure  traditions  of  their  older  lib- 
erties and  older  glories  must  have  lurked  in 
the  hearts  of  the  meanest  of  the  Romnn  peo- 
ple. Though  they  could  not  read  the  lan- 
guage ;  though  they  felt  no  awe  at  the  stu- 
pendous monuments  5  though  they  built  the 
mscriptions  of  past  glories  into  the  mud  walls 
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of  their  horels,  or  worked  upcm  the  sites  of 
ancient  temples,  as  in  a  quarry  of  unhewn 
stone — still  there  was  some  indescribable 
pride  in  the  name  of  Roman ;  there  was  a 
latent  fire  which  was  ready  to  be  kindled ; 
and  even  with  them  the  comparative  deser- 
tion and  stillness  of  the  city,  from  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  papal  business,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  papal  pomp,  the  diminished  magnificence 
of  the  religious  ceremonial,  and  the  cooling 
of  religious  excitement,  must  have  left  other 
minds  besides  Rienzi's  to  meditate,  however 
vaguely,  on  former  days.  At  this  period,  it 
seems,  from  a  passage  in  Petrarch's  Latin  po- 
etry, quoted  by  Dr.  Papencordt,  that  the 
churches  were  neglected  and  falling  to  dila- 
pidation ;  and  the  remarkable  want  of  Chris, 
tian  churches  of  the  highest  and  richest  ec- 
clesiastical character  in  Rome,  he  would  at- 
tribute with  much  probability  to  the  absence 
of  the  popes  from  Rome  at  this  particular 
time,  in  which,  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
commenced  the  great  period  of  Christian  ar- 
chitecture. 

At  all  events  this  was  the  moment  for  a 
Rienzi.  Earlier  or  later  he  would  have  been 
crushed  by  the  united  power  of  the  pope  and 
of  the  nobility,  which,  however  jealous  or  hos- 
tile, would  have  entered  into  an  irresistible 
alliance  against  an  assertor  of  Roman  indepen- 
dence. At  no  other  time  probably  would 
purely  Roman  sentiments  of  liberty  have  struck 
80  forcibly  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Not 
that  Rienzi  at  any  time  contemplated  the 
independence  of  Rome  upon  the  religious 
authority  of  the  pope ;  his  return  to  the  seat  of 
St.  Peter  was  earnestly  invited  and  desired : 
but  it  was  to  resume  his  ecclesiaslical  functions 
abne — while  the  civil  power,  in  its  perfect 
independence,  or  rather  unquestioned  supre- 
macy, should  administer  the  temporal  concerns 
of  Rome — of  Italy — or  of  the  world.  This 
was  the  vision  which  had  expanded  on  the 
mind  of  Petrarch,  and  with  his  admiration, 
from  personal  acquaintsuice  with  the  man,  ex- 
plains his  splendid  poetic  gratulations  to  the 
Tribune,  when  at  the  height  of  his  power. 
But  the  patriotic  ambition  of  the  poet  would 
have  been  content  with  the  indej)endence  and 
supremacy  of  Italy  on  any  terms.  Whether 
it  was  an  emperor  who  made  Rome  the  centre 
of  his  sovereignty,  or  a  young  and  vigorous 
republic,  his  hopes  would  have  been  satisfied ; 
and  this  probably  was  the  general  sentiment  of 
all  who  wished  to  see  a  strong  government  in 
Italy,  and  looked,  as  the  only  means  of  accom- 
plishment of  that  great  end,  to  the  re-establish- 
ment and  redintegration  of  a  Roman  power. 
The  pope  was  still  to  hold  his  high  court  in 
Rome,  to  draw  respect,  wealth,  influence, 
authority  to  the  twice-hallowed  city  ;  and  the 
co-ordinate  supremacy  of  the  church  and  of 


the  empire,  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  temporal 
head,  was  again  to  sway  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  a  reforoh 
at  ion  of  this  kind,  a  reformation  which  should 
touch  no  point  of  doctrine,  which  should 
abstain  entirely  from  any  sacrilegious  inter- 
ference with  the  faith,  but  which  should  con- 
fine the  papal  power  to  its  legitimate  object, 
spiritual  dominion,  was  constant  I  v  and  actively 
present  to  the  mind  of  Rienzi.  That  mind  we 
can  now  contemplate  in  its  real  designs  and 
objects,  at  least  in  those  which  he  thought  fit 
after  his  first  fall,  and  when  evidently  he  bad 
not  abandoned  all  hope  of  restoration  to  power, 
to  represent  as  the  lofty  motives  and  incoitiveg 
of  his  ambition. 

The  original  documents  produced  by  Dr. 
Papencordt  relate  to  the  period  of  Rieozi's 
residence  in  Bohemia  after  his  first  downM 
and  retirement  froin  Italy.  The  roost  important 
of  them  are  letters  from  Rienzi  to  Charles  IV., 
Emperor,  and  King  of  Bohemia,  and  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Prague:  they  enter  into  the 
whole  history  of  his  adventurous  career,  and 
throw  a  strong,  if  not  a  clear  and  steady  light, 
upon  his  extraordinary  character.  These 
documents  were  first  discovered,  and  made  use 
of  as  far  as  his  own  purpose  required,  by  Pelzel 
the  historian  of  Bohemia.  The  original  manu- 
scripts cannot  be  found ;  but  the  copy  which 
Pelzel  caused  to  be  made  for  his  own  use  was 
discovered  in  the  library  of  Count  Thun  at 
Tetschen,  and,  by  the  liberality  of  that  accom- 
plished Bohemian  nobleman,  placed  at  the 
command  of  Dr.  Papencordt.  The  copy  has 
been  rather  carelessly  made,  and  some  passages 
can  only  be  restored  by  conjecture.  Dr.  Papen- 
cordt has  printed  the  whole  in  the  original 
Latin,  amongst  his  *  Urkunde with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  too  lengthy  paper,  of  which  he 
gives  an  abstract.  It  is  singular  that  these 
documents  carry  us  up  even  to  the  cradle  of 
Rienzi. 

*  In  a  quarter  of  the  city  which  was  in. 
habited  only  by  mechanics  and  Jews,  the 
marriage  of  an  innkeeper  and  a  washerwoman 
I  produced  the  future  deliverer  of  Rome.*  Thus 
wrote  Gibbon,  from  the  best  authorities  extant 
in  his  day.  But  what  says  Rienzi  of  his  own 
parentage?  He  asserts  hi:r;self,  and  the 
assertion  is  made  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Charles  IV.,  to  have  been  a  bastard  con  of  his 
predecessor,  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  Rienzi 
might  have  used  the  language  of  Fauconbridge 
to  his  mother: — 

'  Now,  bjr  this  lifirht,  were  I  to  get  again, 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father;' 

and  nothing  can  be  more  strangely  minute 
than  the  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  as 
given  by  the  Tribune.  When  Henry  VII. 
went  Tip  to  be  crowned  (May,  1312)  at  Rome. 
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the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  the  corona- 
tion ought  to  have  taken  place,  was  in  the 
power  of  the  adverse  party,  the  Roman  Guelfs 
and  the  king  of  Apulia.  Strong  barricades 
and  defences  separated  the  two  parts  of  the 
city.  Henry  was  therefore  compelled  to  hold 
his  coronation  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
He  was  extremely  anxious,  however,  before 
he  left  Rome,  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  shrine 
of  St.  Peter,  and  to  see  the  church  in  which 
the  coronation  of  the  emperors  usually  took 
place.  He  put  on  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim,  and 
in  this  disguise,  with  a  single  attendant,  he 
passed  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  A  report 
spread  abroad  that  the  emperor  had  passed 
xiiB  barriers  in  secret ;  the  gates  and  barricades 
were  inst£intly  closed,  and  a  herald  was  sent 
out  to  put  the  whole  Guelfish  faction  on  their 
guard,  and  to  offer  a  large  reward  for  his 
capture.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  and  his  at- 
tendant perceived  this,  they  stole  hastily  along 
a  street  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  finding 
all  the  passages  shut,  under  pretence  of  going 
in  to  drink,  they  took  refuge  in  the  house  or 
small  inn  kept  by  the  elder  Rienzi  and  his 
wife.  There  they  got  possession  of  a  small 
chamber,  and  lay  concealed  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days.  The  emperor's  attendant  went  out  to 
procure  provisions ;  in  the  mean  time  the  land- 
lady, who  was  young  and  handsome,  minister- 
ed to  the  emperor  (we  use  Rienzi's  words), 
*  as  their  handmaids  did  to  the  holy  David  and 
the  righteous  Abraham.'*  The  emperor  after- 
wards escaped  to  the  Aventine,  retired  from 
Rome,  and  died  in  the  August  of  that  year. 
'  But,  as  there  is  nothing  hidden  that  does  not 
come  to  light,  when  his  mother  found  out  the 
high  rank  of  her  lover,  she  could  not  help,  like 
a  very  womaui,  telling  the  secret  of  her  preg- 
nancy by  him  to  her  particular  female  firiend  ; 
this  particular  friend,  like  a  woman,  told  the 
secret  to  another  particular  friend,  and  so  on, 
till  the  rumour  got  abroad.  His  mother,  too, 
on  her  death-bed,  confessed  the  whole,  as  it 
wa3  her  duty,  to  her  priest.'t  Nicholas,  after 
his  mother's  death,  was  sent  by  the  innkeeper 
to  Anagni,  where  he  remained  until  his 
twentieth  year.  On  his  return  this  man'ellous 
story  was  related  to  him  by  some  of  hia 
mother's  friends,  and  by  the  priest  who  at- 
tended her  deathbed; — the  priest,  we  may 


•  El  profata  mnter  mea,  quo)  juvencula  erat  et  non 
modicum  speciosu,  gratd  domino  niiiiistrabat,  nec 
mioua  forsitan  qnam  sancto  David  et  jnsto  Abrabc 
per  dilectoii  extttit  miaistratain.' — Urkunds,  p.  xxxii. 

t  *  Muiiebri  ac  juvenilimore  subducta,  cuidam  sase 
amlcse  se  de  Imperatore  pregnantem  secreto,  ut  cre- 
didii,  revelavit;  arnica  vero  ipsa  muiiebri  more  so- 
creta,  invenit  aliam  amicam  insecretam,  cui  tan^nam 
aecreta.  ut  uialier  negotiam  secretavit;  et  sic  de 
aare  ad  aiirsai  negotinm  secretando  fuil  dicbua  iilis 
uon  modicniu  ^nsurraturn.' — Jbid. 


observe,  must  have  heard  it  sub  sigillo  confes- 
sionis,  but  perhaps  the  Roman  priests  in  those 
days  were  not  very  strict  in  such  matters. 
Out  of  respect  to  his  mother's  memory,  Rienzi, 
he  says,  was  always  impatient  of  the  scandal, 
and  denied  it  in  public,  but  he  believed  it  in 
his  heart;  and,  the  imperial  blood  stirring  in 
his  veins,  he  began  to  disdain  his  plebeian  life 
— to  dream  of  honours  and  glories  far  above 
his  lowly  condition.  He  sought  every  kind  of 
instruction — began  to  read  and  to  study  his- 
tory, and  the  lives  of  great  and  good  men,  till 
he  became  impatient  to  realise  in  his  actions 
the  lofty  lessons  which  he  read.* 

This  strange  story  of  his  parentage,  we  have 
said,  Rienzi  relates  in  his  address  to  the  empe- 
ror. He  states  further,  that  at  the  period  of 
his  greatness  he  endeavoured  to  suppress  it 
because  any  kind  of  German  connexion  would 
have  been  highly  unpopular  in  Rome ;  but 
that  the  rumour  prevailed  among  persons 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  The  emperor 
might  even  find  some  traces  of  it  in  Germany. 
He  appeals  to  a  certain  Roman  noble,  Onufrius 
de  llpinis,  who  had  fled  from  the  justice  of  the 
Tribune  to  the  court  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and 
resided  there  ever  since.  Onufrius  had  been 
his  friend  and  the  friend  of  his  Father,  and, 
as  he~  understood,  had  spoken  freely  of  the 
Tribune's  birth.f — *  His  age,'  Rienzi  himself 
proceeds,  *  to  judge  from  his  outward  appear- 
ance, would  tally  with  the  period  at  which 
Henry  VII.  was  in  Rome.'  This  statement 
of  his  age  does  not  precisely  correspond  with 
what  he  asserts  in  anothor  place,  though  there 
is  not  above  the  difference  of  a  year.  Once 
he  says,  that,  as  he  was  harangumg  the  peo- 
ple in  an  unpremeditated  speech,  he  broke  out 
in  what  certainly  to  our  ears  would  sound  a 
most  irreverent  comparison, — *As  Christ,  in 
bis  thirty 'third  year,  having  overthrown  the 
tyrants  of  hell,  and  delivered  the  souls  of  men, 
went  up  crowned  into  heaven,  so  God  willed 
that  in  the  same  year  of  my  life^  I,  having  con- 
quered the  tyrants  of  the  city  without  a  bk>w 
and  alone  given  liberty  to  the  people,  should  be 
promoted  to  the  laurel  crown  of  the  tribune.']: 
Henry  VII.  was  in  Rome  in  May  and  June, 
1312 ;  Rienzi,  if  his  son,  would  have  been 
born  in  February  or  March,  1313.  In  1347, 
the  year  of  his  tribunate,  he  would  have  been 
in  his  thirty-fourth  or  thirty-fifth  year. 

Dr.  Papencordt  objects  to  the  truth  of  the 
whole  story,  the  total  silence  of  the  im- 
perial historians  on  this  adventure  of  Henry 


•  f  ■ 


\  *  'Nihil  actum  fore  putavi,  si,  qus  legendo  didi- 
coratn,  non  aggrederer  exercendo. 

t  '  Tam  sibi,  qaani  suis,  ut  andivi,  domesticis  banc 
conditionein  meam  sibi  conscinm  revelavit.' 

X  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague.  Urkimde, 
p.  Hi. 
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VII.  The  emperor's  absence  from  his  own 
quarters  for  ten  days  could  not  but  be  known, 
and  must  have  excited  great  anxiety  ;  his 
wonderful  escape  must  have  been  a  subject  of 
marked  rejoicing.  It  is  even  more  singular 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  vague  rumour 
which  might  have  some  connection  with  the 
story,  and  which  was  gleaned,  we  know  not 
from  what  quarter,  by  De  Sade,*  there  is  no 
vestige  of  it  in  any  of  the  contemporary  chroni- 
cles ;  more  particularly  in  the  Roman  life  of 
Rienzi.  The  question  then  arises,  was  it  al- 
together an  audacious  fiction  of  Rienzi's  du- 
ring his  residence  in  Grermany  ?  or  did  he  find 
or  set  afloat  this  rumour  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  ambition,  and  encourage  or  sup- 
press it  as  it  suited  his  circumstances  ? 
On  these  questions  we  can  scarcely  hope  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion ;  but  in 
either  case  the  use  which  he  attempted  to 
make  of  it,  when  it  was  his  manifest  purpose 
to  connect  himself  as  closely  as  possible  with 
the  German  and  imperial  interests — when,  as 
appears  throughout  these  latter  documents,  he 
was  offering  himself  as  an  instrument  to  rein- 
state the  imperial  power  in  Italy — is  a  singu- 
lar illustration  of  the  tenacity  of  his  hopes,  the 
fertility  of  his  resources,  and  the  versatdity  of 
his  ambition.  It  is  clear  that  his  spirit  was 
unbroken  by  the  total  failure  of  bis  republican 
schemes  for  the  independence  and  aggrandise- 
ment of  Rome ;  but  that  whether,  by  an  inti- 
mate alliance  with  the  strong  religious  enthu- 
siasm of  the  day,  he  hoped  to  come  forth  again 
as  a  deliverer  foreshone  by  prophecy  and  vi- 
sion, among  the  fantastic  dreamers  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan hermitages — or  as  the  champion  of  the 
imperial  power— or  as  the  representative  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope — he  was  fet- 
tered by  no  scruples,  and  resolved  by  any 
means  to  regain  his  lost  ascendency. 

It  appears  from  bis  own  statement,  that 
after  the  death  of  his  mother,  Rienzi  lived  at 
Anagni  till  his  twentieth  year ;  he  then  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and,  embracing  the  profes- 
sion of  a  notary,  he  devoted  himself  to  those 
classical  studies  which  exercised  so  powerful 
an  influence  on  his  mind.  The  old  historian 
Fortifiooca  gives,  as  his  favourite  authors, 
Livy,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus ;  but  the  magnificent  deeds  {le  magniJU 
centie)  of  Julius  Ccesar  were  his  chief  delight. 
He  translated  these  authors  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  deciphered  inscriptions,  and  explained 
the  marbles  of  antiquity.  He  was  evidently 
fully  impregnated  with  the  biblical  language 
and  religious  imagery  of  the  times ;  though, 


*  De  Sade  had  picked  up  what  might  be  a  loose 
reminucence  of  this  story,  According  to  him,  Made- 
lena,  the  mother  of  Rienzi,  was  reported  to  he  the 
dnnghter  of  a  bastard  of  H«iir\-  VIL 


in  a  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Papencordt,  he 
declares  that  his  meditations  on  the  religious 
subjects  of  *  providence,  foreknowledge,  will, 
and  fate,*  were  not  derived  from  the  profound 
wisdom  of  Gregory  or  Augustine,  hut  were 
droppings  from  the  less  deep  but  transparent 
springs  of  the  Roman  patricians  Boetus  and 
Symmachus,  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Seneca.  He 
was  handsome,  and  a  peculiar  smile  gave  a 
remarkable  expression  to  his  countenance :  he 
married  early  the  daughter  of  a  burgher, 
named  Francesco,  and  had  three  children,  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  His  wife's  dowry 
was  only  160  golden  florins. 

His  classiced  studies  had  led  Rienzi  to  con- 
trast the  miserable  and  servile  state  of  his 
countrymen  with  that  of  their  free  and  gbrious 
ancestors.  '  Where  are  these  old  Romar^  ?— 
where  their  justice  ?  Would  that  I  had  lived 
in  their  times  The  sense  of  personal  wrong 
mingled  with  these  more  lofty  and  patriotic 
feelings — his  younger  brother  was  murdered, 
and  unable  to  obtain  redress  from  the  partial 
and  disdainful  justice  of  the  nobles,  he  vowed 
vengeance  for  the  innocent  blood.  He  seems 
likewise  to  have  assumed  the  office  of  chann- 
pion  of  the  poor.  As  the  heads  of  the  mer- 
cantile guilds  called  themselves  consuls,  so  he 
took  the  title  of  Consul  of  the  orphans,  the 
widows,  and  the  poor. 

Rienzi's  first  public  function  was  his  mission 
to  Pope  Clement  VI.,  at  Avignon.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  this  embsissy,  which  cor)sisted 
of  delegates  from  the  three  orders ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  so  charmed  the  pope  with  his  elo- 
quence that  he  desired  to  hear  him  every  day. 
Petrarch  was  not  one  of  the  delegates,  but  ac- 
companied the  mission,  and  in  Avignon  made 
that  personal  acquaintance  with  the  future 
tribune  which  has  connected  their  names  to- 
gether ;  and  there  that  admiration  of  his  cha- 
racter commenced,  which  ripened  into  that  no- 
ble canzone,  *  Spirto  gentil.'  That  this  can- 
zone was  addressed  to  Rienzi  we  have  never 
doubted,  and  are  glad  to  find  our  opinion  confirm- 
ed by  Dr.  Papencordt's  conclusive  arguments. 

Rienzi*s  joyful  letter  from  Avignon  to  the 
people  of  Rome  on  the  apparently  favourable 
termination  of  his  mission,  was  first  published 
by  Sir  John  Hobhouse  from  the  Turin  MS., 
in  his  *  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold.'  The 
pope  had  conceded  the  jubilee  on  the  fiftieth 
year:  he  had  promised,  when  the  aflPairs  of 
France  should  permit,  to  revisit  Rome. 
Rienzi  calls  on  the  mountains  around,  and  on 
the  hills  and  plains,  and  the  whole  city  of 
Rome,  to  break  out  into  joy : — 

'  May  the  Roman  city  arise  from  her  long  pros- 
tration, ascend  the  throne  of  her  majestv,  cast 
i  ofi*  the  mourning  garb  of  her  widownooa,  and 
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put  oo  the  bridal  purple.  Let  the' crown  of  li- 
berty adorn  her  head,  and  rings  of  gold  her  neck : 
let  her  re-assame  the  sceptre  of  justice,  and,  re- 
generate in  every  virtue,  go  fortn  in  her  bridal 
attire  to  meet  her  bridegroom.  .  .  .  Behold  the 
most  merciful  I^amb  of  Grod,  that  coafoundeih 
sio.  The  most  holv  Roman  pontiff,  the  Father 
of  the  city,  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Lord,  moved 
by  the  cries  and  complaints  and  wailings  of  his 
bride,  compassionating  her  sufferings,  her  ca- 
lamities, and  her  ruin,  astonished  at  the  regen- 
eration of  the  city,  the  glory  of  the  people,  the 
joy  and  Ovation  of  the  world,  by  the  mspira- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  opening  Uie  bosom  of  his 
clemency,  has  pledged  nimself  to  have  mercy 
upoQ  us,  and  promises  grace  and  redemption  to 
the  whole  world,  and  to  the  nations  remission 
offtins.'  .  .  • 

After  all  this  vague  ajid  high-flown  scriptu- 
ral imagery  Rienzi  passes  to  his  classical  re- 
miniscences : — 

•  What  Scipio,'  he  demands,  •  what  Caesar,  or 
MetellQs,  or  Marcellus,  or  Fabius,  can  be  so 
fiurly  deemed  the  deliverers  of  their  coimtry,or  so 
jiistiy  honoured  with  a  statue  ?  They  won  hard 
victories  by  the  calamities  of  war,  bv  the  blood- 
shed of  citizens ;  he,  unsolicited,  bv  one  holy 
and  tritunphant  word,  has  achieved  a  victory 
over  the  present  and  future  calamities  of  his 
cotmtry,  re-established  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, and  rescued  the  despairing  people  from 
death.' 

Whether  the  pope  was  conscious  that  he 
was  deluding  the  ardent  mind  of  Rienzi  with 
false  hopes,  or  whether  Rienzi  betrayed  his 
suspicions  of  the  pope's  sincerity,  or  the  Cardi- 
nal Cobnna  became  jealous  of  his  influence 
with  the  pope,  Rienzi  soon  fell  into  disfavour. 
At  Avignon  he  was  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
and,  according  to  the  old  Roman  biographer, 
probably  from  illness,  was  glad  to  take  refuge 
in  an  hospital.  The  cardinal,  however,  perhaps 
from  contemptuous  compas^on,  reconciled  him 
again  with  the  pope,  and  Rienzi  returned  to 
Rome  with  the  appointment  of  notary  in  the 
papal  couit,  and  a  flattering  testimonial  to  his 
character,  as  a  man  zealous  for  the  welfare  of 
the  city. 

At  Rome  Rienzi  executed  his  office  of  no- 
tary by  deputy,  and  confined  himself  to  his 
studies,  and  to  his  profound  and  rankling 
meditations  on  the  miseries  and  oppressions  of 
the  city.  The  tyranny  of  the  nobles  was  with- 
'out  check ;  the  lives  of  the  men,  and  the  hon- 
our of  the  women,  seemed  to  be  abandoned  to 
their  caprice  and  their  ktst ;  and  all  this,  at 
least  so  he  wrote  at  a  later  period  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  Rienzi  attributed  in  a  great 
d^ree  to  the  criminal  abandonment  of  his  flock 
by  the  supreme  pontiff : — 

*Waidd  that  oar  pastor  had  bcsn  content  with 
this  scandal  aloae;  that  he  should  dw^ll  in  Avigw 
BOB,  hsTBig  deserted  his  flock.  But  fiir  worse 


than  this,  he  nurses,  cherishes,  and  favours  those 

very  wolves,  the  fear  of  which,  as  he  pretends, 
keeps  him  away  from  Rome,  that  their  teeth  and 
their  talons  may  be  stron^r  to  devour  his  sheep. 
On  the  Orsini,  and  the  Colonnas,  and  on  the  other 
nobles,  whom  he  knows  to  be  infamous  as  public 
robbers,  the  destroyers,  both  spiritual  and  ten^ 
poral,  of  bis  holy  episcopal  city,  and  the  devour- 
ers  of  his  own  peculiar  flock,  he  confers  digni- 
ties and  honours ;  he  even  bestows  on  them  rich 
prelacies,  in  order  that  they  may  wage  those 
wars,  which  they  have  not  wealth  enough  them- 
selves to  support,  from  the  treasures  of  the 
church.  And  when  he  has  been  perpetually  eiv 
treated  by  the  people,  that,  as  a  compassionate 
father,  he  would  at  least  appoint  som^good  maOt 
a  foreigner,  as  ruler  over  his  episcopal  city,  he 
would  never  consent;  but  in  contempt  of  the  pe- 
titions of  the  people,  he  placed  the  sword  b  the 
hands  of  some  madman,  and  invested  the  tyrants 
of  the  people  with  the  authority  of  senators,  for 
the  scie  purpose,  as  it  is  ereoibly  blown  and 
proved,  that  toe  Roman  flock,  thus  preyed  upoa 
by  ravening  wolves,  should  not  have  strength  or 
courage  to  demand  the  residence  of  their  pastor 
in  his  episcopal  seat.* — Vrkunde,  p.  xliv. 

Rienzi,  thus  despairing  of  all  alleviation  of 
the  calsunities  of  the  people  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical power,  sat  brooding  over  his  hopes  of  re- 
awakening the  old  Roman  spirit  o(  liberty. 
In  this  high  design  he  proceeded  with  won- 
derful courage,  address,  and  resolution. 
He  submitted  to  every  kind  of  indignity,  and 
assumed  every  disguise  which  might  adh^nce 
his  end.  Once  in  the  assembly  the  people 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  indignation  at  some 
atrocious  act  of  tyranny  into  a  premature  ap- 
peal to  their  yet  unawakened  sjnnpathies. 
He  reproached  his  fellow  representatives  with 
their  disregard  of  the  miseries  of  (he  people^ 
and  ventured  to  let  loose  his  ek)quence  on  thd 
blessings  of  good  order.  The  only  answer 
was  a  blow  from  a  Norman  relative  of  the 
Colonnas ;  in  the  simple  language  of  the  his* 
torian,  a  box  on  the  ear  that  rang  again,  tm 
sonante  gotata. 

Allegorical  picture  was  the  language  of  the 
times.  The  church  had  long  empbyed  it  to 
teach  or  to  enforce  Christian  truth  or  Christian 
obedience  among  the  rude  and  unlettered  peo* 
pie.  Dr.  Papencordt  has  indicated  other  oo- 
casions  on  which  it  had  been  used  for  political 
purposes.  The  reader  of  Dante  will  under- 
stand how  completely  the  Italian  mind  must 
have  been  familiarised  with  this  suggestive 
imagery.  Many  of  the  great  names  of  the 
time,  the  Orsini,  the  Mastini,  the  Cani,  the 
Lucchi,  either  lent  themselves  to,  or  grew  out 
of  this  bestial  symbc^m ;  and  Rienzi  seized 
on  the  yet  unrestricted  freedom  of  pamting,  as 
a  modem  patnot  might  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  to  instil  his  own  feelings  of  burning 
shame  at  their  degradation  and  oppressKMU 
All  his  historians  have  dwelt  on  the  master- 
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piece  of  his  pictorial  eloquence.  On  a  sink* 
ing  ship,  without  mast  or  sail,  sat  a  noble 
lady,  in  widow's  weeds,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
and  her  hands  crossed  over  her  breast.  Above 
was  written  'This  is  Rome.'  She  was 
surrounded  by  four  other  ships,  in  which  sat 
women,  who  personated  Babylon,  Carthage, 
Tyre,  Jerusalem.  *  Through  unrighteousness,' 
ran  the  legend,  *  these  fell  to  ruin.*  An  in- 
scription hung  above. — *Thou,  oh  Rome! 
wert  exalted  above  all;  we  await  thy  down- 
fidl  V  Three  islands  appeared  beside  the 
idrip ;  in  one  was  Italy,  in  another  four  of  the 
Cardinal  Virtues,  in  the  third  Christian  Faith. 
Each  had  its  appropriate  inscription.  Over 
Faith  was  written,  *0h,  highest  Father,  Ruler, 
and  Lord,  when  Rome  sinks,  where  find  I  a 
refuge  P  Bitter  satire  was  not  wanting  to  the 
piece.  Four  rows  of  winged  beasts  stood 
above,  who  blew  their  horns,  and  directed  the 
pitiless  storm  against  the  sinking  vessel.  The 
Hons,  wolves,  and  bears,  denoted,  as  the  le- 
gend explained,  the  mighty  barons  and  trait- 
orous senators ;  the  dogs,  the  swine,  and  the 
bulls,  were  the  counsellors,  the  base  partisans 
of  the  nobles;  the  sheep,  the  serpents,  and 
foxes,  were  the  officials,  the  ^e  judges  and 
notaries;  the  bares,  cats,  goats,  and  apes, 
were  the  robbers,  murderers,  adulterers,  and 
thieves  among  the  people.  Above  was  '  God, 
in  his  majesty,  come  down  to  judgment,'! 
with  two  sworcfe,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  out  of  i 
his  mouth.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  knelt  on  I 
either  side  in  the  attitude  of  supi^ication. 
Rienzi's  own  account  of  another  of  his  well- 
known  attempts  to  work  upon  the  populace, 
and  to  impress  them  with  the  sense  of  the 
former  greatness  of  Rome,  is  contained  in  his 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  The 
great  bronze  tablet  containing  the  Uz  regia^ 
the  decree  by  which  the  senate  conferred  the 
imperium  upon  Vespasian  (now  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum)  had  been  employed  by  Boni- 
foce  VIII.  (out  of  jealousy  to  the  emperor, 
Rienzi  asserts,  at  this  period  when  it  was  his 
object  to  obtain  &vour  with  the  emperor  at  the 
expense  of  the  pope)  to  form  part  of  an  altar 
in  the  Lateran  (^urch,  with  the  inscription 
turned  inwards,  so  that  it  could  not  be  read. 
Rienzi  brought  forth  this  tablet,  placed  it  on  a 
kind  of  high  scaffold  in  the  church,  and  8Uit> 
moned  the  people  to  a  lecture  on  its  meauing, 
in  which  he  enlarged  on  the  former  power  and 
dominkin  of  Rome.  It  was  in  this  speech 
that  he  made  the  singular  antiquarian  blunder 
whk^h  Gibbon  takes  credit  for  deteaing,  his 
rendering  pomcmum  (of  which  he  did  not  know 
the  sense)  pomarium^  and  making  Italy  the 
garden  of  Rome. 

Gibbon  has  also  spoken  of  Rienzi  as  '  the 
modem  Brutus'  (the  expression,  indeed,  ^  is 
Petrarch's),  <  who  was  concealed  under  the 


mask  of  folly  and  the  character  of  a  buffoon,* 
and  thus  was  often  suffered  in  the  Colonna 
palace  to  amuse  the  company  with  his  tricks 
and  predictions.  Rienzi  describes  bis  own 
conduct  in  this  respect,  but  justifies  it  (be 
was  writing  to  an  archbishop)  with  different 
precedents : — 

*  I  confess  that,  having  become  drunk  after  the 
parching  fever  of  soul,  in  order  to  put  dowa 
the  pre^iling  injustice,  and  to  persuade  the  peo> 
pie  to  union,  I  often  feigned  and  dissembled; 
made  myself  a  simpleton,  and  an  actor ;  was  hj 
turns  serious,  or  silly,  cunning,  earnest,  and  timid, 
as  occasion  required,  to  promote  my  worlL  of 
love.  David  danced  before  the  ark,  and  ap- 
peared as  a  madman  before  the  king ;  Judith 
stood  before  Holofemes,  bland,  and  crafty,  and 
dissembling: ;  and  Jacob  obtained  hb  blessing  hj 
cunning.  So  I,  when  I  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
people  against  their  greatest  tyrants,  had  to  detl 
with  no  nank  and  open  antagmiists,  but  with  men 
of  shifts  and  wiles,  the  crsuiiest  and  the  most 
deceitful.' 

We  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue 
the  glorious  history  of  Rienzi's  rise  to  pow- 
er 5  it  may  be  read  in  De  Cer<jeau,  in  Gib. 
bon,  in  Sismondi,  or  more  fully  in  the  work 
before  us.  Glorious  it  unquestionably  was^ 
it  was  the  triumph  of  liberty,  ,of  order,  of 
justice— even  of  religion— over  the  wildest 
anarchy,  and  the  most  cruel  of  tyrannies, 
that  of  an  armed  and  unprincipled  oligarchy  i 
it  was  the  establishment,  for  a  time  at  least, 
of  law  and  justice,  of  peace  at  home,  and  res- 
pect and  even  awe  throughout  Italy,  almost 
throughout  Europe.  Let  us,  ho  »^  ever,  hear 
Rienzi's  own  account  of  the  rapidity  with 
yrhich  he  achieved  his  wonderful  victory  :— 

*  By  the  divine  grace,  no  king,  or  duke,  or 
prince,  or  marquis  of  Italy  ever  surpassed  me  in 
the  shortness  of  the  lime  by  which  I  rose  to  le- 
gitimate power,  and  earned  a  fame  which  reach- 
ed even  to  the  Saracens.  It  was  achieved  in 
seven  months,  a  period  which  would  hardly 
suffice  for  a  king  to  subdue  one  of  the  Roman 
nobles.  I  (for  God  was  with  me)  on  the  first 
day  of  my  tribunate  Tan  office  which,  from  the 
time  that  the  empire  bad  sunk  into  decrepitudci 
had  been  vacant  under  tyrannical  rule  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years,)  I  scattered  with  my 
consuming  breath  before  my  fiice,  or  rather  be- 
fore the  face  of  Grod,  ail  these  nobles,  these  hat- 
ers of  Grod  and  jostice.  And  thus  in  troth  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  that  word  fulfilled  which 
is  chanted  on  that  day  in.  honour  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered."  And  apiin— "  Send  forth  thy  Holy 
Ghost,  and  thou  shall  renew  the  face  of  toe 
earth."  Certainly  hitherto  no  pontiflf  or  empe* 
ror  had  been  able  to  expel  the  nobles  from 
city,  who  had  in  genend  rather  uriumphed  wso 
submitted  to  the  popes  and  the  emp«nors;  aod 
yet  these  nobles,  thus  terribly  ezptUed  and  9X' 
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iled,  wheo  I  cited  them  to  appear  again  in  fif* 
teen  days,  I  had  prostrate  at  my  feet,  swearing 
obedience  to  my  decrees.' 


This  was  the  scene  which  the  old  Roman 
biographer  described  so  graphically — dtA  cAe 
stavano  paurosi  ! 

The  magic  effect  of  the  Tribune's  sudden 
apparition  at  ihe  bead  of  a  new  Roman  re- 
public, which  seemed  to  aspire  to  the  sway 
of  ancient  Rome  over  Italy,  and  indeed  over 
all  the  world,  must  be  described,  as  belbre, 
in  his  own  words : — 


•  Did  I  Dot  restore  real  peace  among  the  cities 
which  were  distracted  by  factions?  Did  I  not 
decree  that  all  the  citizens  who  were  banished 
by  party  vioience,  with  their  wretched  wives  and 
ebiidreo,  should  be  re-admitted  ?  Had  I  not  be- 
gun to  extinfl[uish  the  jxirty  names  of  Guelf  and 
IjbibelUne,  Tor  which  innumerable  victims  had 
perished  body  and  soul ;  and  to  reduce  the  city 
of  Rome  and  all  Italy  into  one  harmonious,  peace- 
fill,  holv,  and  single  confederacy ;  the  sacred 
standards  and  banners  of  all  the  cities  having 
been  gathered  together,  and,  as  a  testimony  to 
our  holy  association  and  perfect  union,  conse- 
crated and  offered  with  their  golden  rioffs  on  the 
day  uf  (he  Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady?' 

In  another  passage  to  the  emperor — 

'  I  received  the  homage  and  submission  of  the 
eoimts  and  barons,  and  almost  all  the  people  of 
Italy.  I  was  honoured  by  solemn  embassies  and 
letters  from  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  and 
the  king  of  England  ;  the  aueen  of  Naples  sub- 
mitted herself  and  her  kingdom  to  the  protection 
of  the  Tribune ;  the  king  of  Hungary  by  two 
solemn  embassies  with  great  urgency  brought 
his  cause  against  his  queen  and  against  his  no- 
bles before  my  tribwml ;  aiul  I  venture  to  say 
further,  that  the  fame  of  the  Tribune  alarmed  the 
soldan  of  Babylon.  W  hen  the  Christian  pil 
grims  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  related  all 
the  wonderful  and  unbeard-of  circumstances  of 
the  reformation  of  Rome  to  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  both  Christians 
and  Jews  celebrated  the  event  with  unusual 
^tivities.  When  the  soldan  inquired  the  cause 
of  these  rejoicings,  and  received  this  intelligence 
about  Rome,  he  ordered  all  the  havens  and  cities 
on  the  coast  to  be  fortified  and  put  in  a  state 
of  defence.' 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether,  as  he  him- 
self admits  in  one  place,  it  was  mere  vanity,  or 
a  vague  and  not  impolitic  desire  to  gather 
round  his  own  name  all  the  glorious  remin- 
iscences of  every  period  of  history,  and  so  to 
rivet  his  power  on  the  minds  of  men,  which 
induced  Kienzl  to  accumulate  on  himself  so 
many  loAv  but  discordant  appellations.  The 
Roinan  Republic — the  Roman  Empire,  in 
its  periods  of  grandeur  and  of  declension — 
the  Church— and  the  chivalry  of  the  middle 
ages  were  blended  together  in  the  strange 
pomp  of  his  ceremonies  and  the  splendid 
array  of  hit  titles.   He  was  the  Tribune  of 


the  People  to  remmd  them  of  the  days  of 
their  liberty.  He  called  himself  Augustus, 
and  chose  to  be  crowned  in  the  month  of 
August,  *  because  that  month  was  called  af- 
ter 'the  great  emperor,  the  conqueror  of 
Cleopatra.'  He  called  himself  Severe^  not 
merely  to  awe  the  noble  malcontents  with 
the  stern  terrors  of  bis  justice,  but  in  respect 
to  the  philosopher,  the  last  of  the  Romans, 
Severinus  Boethius.  He  was  knighted  ac- 
cording to  the  full  ceremonial  of  chivalry  5 — 
being  bathed  in  the  porphyry  vessel,  in  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  rope  Sylvester  had 
cleansed  Constantine  the  Great  of  his  leprosy. 
Among  the  banners  which  he  bestowed  on 
the  cities  of  Italy^  which  did  him  a  kind  of 
homage,  that  of  Perugia  was  inscribed  with 
*  Long  live  the  citizens  of  Perugia  and  the 
memory  of  Constaotine :'  Sienna  received 
the  arms  of  the  Tribune  and  those  of  Rome, 
the  WoU  and  her  twin  Founders ;  Florence 
had  the  banner  of  Italy,  in  which  Rome  was 
reprpsented  between  two  other  females,  de- 
signated Italy  and  the  Christian  faith. 

Rienzi  professed  the  most  profound  res* 
pect  for  religion :  throughout  he  endeavour- 
ed to  sanction  and  hallow  his  proceedings  by 
the  ceremonial  of  the  church.  He  profess- 
ed the  most  submissive  reverence  for  the 
pope ;  and — though  some  of  his  measures  ap- 
peared to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  pontiff,  and  when  bis  vicar  protested 
against  them  he  drowned  his  voice  with  the 
sound  of  his  trumpets — he  was  inclined,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  encourage  the  notion,  that 
his  rise  and  his  power  were,  if  not  authorised, 
approved  by  his  holiness.  He  asserts  in- 
detrd  in  one  place  that  he  was  the  greatest 
bulwark  of  the  church — *  Who,  in  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  among  all  the  sovereigns  of  Rome 
and  Italy,  ever  showed  greater  love  for  eccle- 
siastical persons,  or  so  strictly  protected 
ecclesiastical  rights  1  Did  I  not,  before  all 
things,  respect  all  monasteries,  hospitals,  and 
other  temples  of  God:  and  whenever  com- 
plaint was  made,  enforce  the  peaceful  resti- 
tution of  all  their  estates  and  properties,  of 
which  they  had  been  despoiled  by  the  nobles  1 
This  restitution  they  never  could  obtain  by 
all  the  bulls  and  charters  of  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff; and  now  that  I  am  deposed  they  deplore 
all  their  former  losses.  I  wish  that  the  su-  ^ 
preme  pontiff  would  condescend  to  promote 
me,  or  put  me  to  death,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  all  religious  persons,  of  the 
monks,  and  the  whole  clergy.  The  Tri- 
bune's language  asserting  himself  to  be  under 
the  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
already  awoke  the  jealousy  oi  the  pontiff,  and 
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thus  early  cast  a  suspicion  of  heresy  around 
his  name,  he  explains  away,  with  more  inge- 
iiUity  perhaps,  than  ingenuousness.  'No 
power  but  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God  could 
nave  united  the  turbulent  and  dissolute  Ro- 
man people  in  his  fkvour.  It  was  their  unity, 
not  his  words  and  actions,  which  manifestly 
displayed  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
At  all  events,  m  the  proudest  days  of  his  cere- 
monial, especially  that  of  his  coronation  with 
the  seven  crowns,  all  the  most  distinguished 
clergy  of  Rome  did  not  scruple  to  officiate. 
This  was  the  day  of  his  highest  magnificence : 
though  the  seizure,  imprisonment,  and  dis- 
dsunml  pardon  of  the  nobles,  their  insurrec- 
tion and  their  defeat  took  place  after  this,  ne- 
ver, as  Rienzi  confesses  in  his  humiliation, 
was  he  environed  with  such  pomp  or  elated 
with  80  much  pride.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  he  made  the  profane  comparison 
hetween  himself  and  our  Lord ;  and  the  strik- 
ing circumstance  took  place  which  he  re- 
lates in  his  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  wild  and  joyous  exul- 
tation of  the  people,  one  of  his  most  zealous 
supporters,  a  monk,  Fra  Gulielmo,  who  was 
in  high  repute  for  his  sanctity,  stood  apart  in 
a  comer  of  the  church  and  wept  bitterly  !  A 
domestic  chaplain  of  Rienzi's  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  erief.  'Now,'  replied  the  man 
of  God,  *  is  thy  master  cast  down  from  heav- 
en— never  saw  I  man  so  proud.  By  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  has  driven  the  tyrants 
from  the  city  without  drawing  a  sword ;  the 
cities  and  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  have  sub- 
mitted to  his  power.  Why  is  he  so  arrogant 
and  ungrateful  towards  the  Most  High  1  Why 
does  he  seek  earthly  and  transitory  rewards 
for  his  labours,  and  in  his  wanton  speech 
liken  himself  to  the  Creator  1  Tell  thy 
master  that  he  can  only  atone  for  this  ofience 
by  tears  of  penitence.'  In  the  evening  the 
chaplain  communicated  this  solemn  rebuke 
to  tne  Tribune :  it  appalled  him  for  the  time, 
but  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  tumult  and 
hurry  of  business. 

On  the  causes  of  the  rapid  and  sudden  fall 
of  the  Tribune,  these  documents  furnish  less 
information.  One  month  after  his  triumph, 
and  the  death  of  the  Colonnas  under  the  walls 
of  Rome,  Rienzi  was  an  exile.  In  fact,  the 
lofty  and  imposing  edifice  of  his  power  was 
built  upon  a  quicksand.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  the  most  extraordinary  moral  and 
political  miracle,  if  the  Roman  people,  after 
centuries  of  misrule,  of  degradation,  of  slave- 
ry, and  of  superstition,  had  suddenly  appear- 
ed worthy  of  liberty  i  able  to  maintain,  and 
wisely  and  moderately  to  employ,  the  bless- 
inn  of  a  just  and  eitpial  constitution. 

That  man  must  be  ft»  gone  in  the  wildest 


and  most  irrational  democracy  of  opinion, 
who  will  suppose  that  the  magic  name  ci 
freedom,  or  even  the  sudden  consciousness  of 
relief  from  the  burthen  of  tyranny,  and 
strongly  stimulated  sense  of  independence, 
could  have  wrought  such  a  transmutation, 
not  merely  in  face  Romulij  but  in  the 
burghers  and  in  Uie  lower  orders  of  a  Baby- 
lon such  as  Rome  had  been  for  centuries.  It 
was  impossible  but  that  the  malaria  of  that 
long  servitude  should  have  depressed  and 
degraded  their  whole  moral  constitution.  Of 
the  old  vigorous  plebeian  Roman  they  could 
have  nothing  but  the  turbulence;  the  fro- 
gality,  the  fortitude,  the  discipline,  the  lo?e 
of  order,  the  respect  for  law,  were  virtues 
which  they  certainly  could  not  have  acquired 
by  any  species  of  training  or  practice.  If 
they  were  too  often  the  victims  of  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  nobles,  submission  to  such  out- 
rages, however  reluctant,  is  no  good  school 
of  morals ;  and  the  long  dominion  of  the  Bo* 
man  clergy,  by  the  admission  of  all  the  in- 
dignant writers  of  the  times,  was  littie 
favourable  to  those  social  and  domestic  vir- 
tues, which  are  the  only  safeguard  of  free 
popular  institutions.    Rienzi  himself  appears 
fondly  to  have  supposed  that  he  had  wrought 
a  permanent  moral  as  well  as  political  revo- 
lution : — '  It  was  hardly  to  be  believed  that 
the  Roman  people,  till  now  full  of  dissensioD, 
and  corrupted  by  every  kind  of  vice,  should 
be  60  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  unanimity, 
to  so  great  a  love  of  justice,  virtue,  and  peace ; 
and  that  hatred,  assaults,  murder,  and  rapine 
should  be  subdued  and  put  an  end  to.  There 
is  now  no  person  in  the  citj  who  dares  to 
play  at  forbidden  games,  or  to  provoke  God 
or  his  saints  with  blasphemy ;  there  is  no 
layman  who  keeps  his  concubine ;  all  ene- 
mies are  reconciled;  even  wives  who  had 
been  long  cast  off  return  to  their  husbands.** 
This  passion  of  virtue— we  speak  fi'om  no 
ungenerous  mistrust  of  human  nature  or  of 
her  principles — was  too  sudden  and  violent 
to  last.    Nor  was  the  example  of  Rienzi, 
though  his  morals  were  by  all  accounts 
blameless,  adapted  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  sterner  republican  virtues.    He  wanted 
simplicity,  solidity,  and  self-comnr.and.  His 
ostentation,  though  in  some  respects  perhaps 
politic,  became  puerile.    His  luxury  was 
costly,  burthensome  to  the  people,  as  well  as 
offensive  to  their  jealousy.    The  advance- 
ment of  his  family  (the  rock  upon  which 
almost  all  demagogues  split)  unwise.  Even 
his  religion,  one  of  the  indispensable  dominaDt 


•  Letter  to  «  friend  io  Avignon.  Erom  the  Tu- 
rin MS.,  in  Hobhontt,  page  537. 
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itnpulses  of  the  age,  Was  showy  and  theatri- 
cal ;  at  this  period,  at  least,  wanting  in  that 
depth  and  fervour  which  spreads  bj  its  con- 
tagion, and  hurries  away  its  partisans  with 
the  unthinking  obedience  of  veneration. 
From  the  first,  the  papal  court  watched  the 
proceedings  of  Rienzi  with  suspicious  jealousy. 
There  was  a  cold  reserve  in  their  approba- 
tion, and  an  evident  determination  not  to 
commit  themselves  too  &r.  As  his  power 
increased,  these  suspicions  darkened;  the 
influence  of  his  enemies  at  Avignon  became 
more  formidable.  And  when  the  courtiers  of 
the  papal  chamber,  and  the  clergy,  especially 
the  Trench  clergy,  who  preferred  the  easy 
and  luxurious  life  at  Avignon  to  a  disturbed 
and  dangerous  residence  at  Rome  (perhaps 
with  a  severe  republican  censorship  aspiring 
to  regulate  their  morals) — when  they  had 
strong  grounds  ibr  supposing  that  the  Tribune 
would  refuse  obedience  to  any  pope  who 
diould  not  fix  his  throne  in  Rome,  the  in- 
trigues became  more  active,  and  the  tone  and 
actions  of  the  papal  representative  less 
fiiendly  to  the  Tribune.  Petrarch,  who 
knew  Avignon  well,  speaks  of  the  poison  of 
deep  hatred  which  had  infected  the  souls  of 
the  courtiers,  and  says  they  looked  with  the 
darkest  jealousy  on  the  prosperity  and  fame 
of  Rome  and  Italy.*  The  nobles  of  Rome 
had  likewise  powerful  relations  at  Avignon, 
especially  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  who  brought 
against  Kienzi  dangerous  charges,  not  less 
£ngerous  because  untrue,  of  heresy,  and 
even  of  unlawful  and  magical  arts. 

Power  had  intoxicated  Rienzi  5  but  it  had 
not  inspired  him  with  that  daring  reckless- 
ness of  mind  which  oAen  accompanies  the 
intoxication  of  power.    In  the  height  of  his 

Eride  he  began  to  betray  pusillanimity.  He 
ad  the  courage  to  contrive  but  not  to  exe- 
cute. He  could  condescend  to  treachery  to 
bring  his  enemies  into  his  power,  but  hesi- 
tated to  crush  them  when  beneath  his  feet. 
Hb  own  version  of  the  seizure  of  the  nobles 
(at  least  the  version  which  he  sent  abroad) 
has  formed  one  of  the  authentic  documents 
in  the  former  biographies  of  the  Tribune.  It 
was  translated  by  Du  Cer<jeau  fi-om  Hocse- 
mius;  and  it  is  of  this  letter  that  Gibbon 
observes,  that  it  *  displays  in  genuine  colours 
the  mixture  of  the  knave  and  the  madman.'f 
No  document,  certainly,  could  be  more  irre 
concilable  with  a  lofty  view  of  Rienzi's  cha- 


•  Qnoted  in  Papencor^t,  page  159. 

t  Gibbon  had  not  seen  the  original.  We  hay* 
eompBTtd  Du  Cer9eaii'8  translation  with  Hocse 
mios  in  the  <  Gesta  Pontificnm  Leodensiom,'  by  J. 
Chapeaville  (rather  an  uncommon  book,)  and  can 
bear  testimony  to  its  general  accuracy. 


racter.  Rienzi  states,  that  having  entertained 
some  suspicion  of  dangerous  designs  among 
the  nobles  against  himself  and  the  people, 
•it  pleased  God  (!)  that  they  fell  into 
his  hands.'  (He  seized  them  by  trea* 
chery.)  His  suspicions  being  confirmed,  he 
adopted  an  innocent  artifice  to  reconcile  tnem 
not  only  with  himself,  but  with  God!  'I 
procured  them  the  inestimable  blessine  of 
making  a  very  decent  confession!!'  The 
confessor,  ignorant  of  the  Tribune's  merciful 
intentions,  prepared  them  for  death !  It  hap- 
pened that  just  at  that  time  the  bell  was  toU- 
mg  for  the  assembling  of  the  parliament. 
The  nobles,  supposing  it  to  be  the  knell  oi 
death  for  their  execution,  made  their  con- 
fession with  the  profoundest  penitence  and 
sorrow.  In  the  Assembly  of  the  People 
Rienzi  not  only  justified  the  nobles,  but 
loaded  them  with  praises.  This  letter,  we 
must  remember,  was  addressed  to  an  Orsini, 
archdeacon  of  Liege,  nearly  related,  no  doubt, 
to  some  of  the  imprisoned  nobles,  and  in- 
tended to  be  submitted  to  the  Pope.  Rienzi, 
however,  must  have  strangely  deluded  him- 
self to  conceive  that  he  could  impose  upoa 
the  pope  and  his  cardinals  by  this  assertioa 
of  religious  solicitude  for  the  captive  nobles. 
But,  if  on  this  great  occasion  he  had  indeed 
some  loftier  aspirations  aflter  generosity  and 
mercy,  which  he  marred  partly  by  his 
treachery  and  partly  by  his  theatrical  di»> 
play,  they  were  utterly  unsuited  to  his  age. 
He  obtained  no  credit  for  sparing  his  enemies, 
either  from  his  enemies  themselves  or  fit)m 
the  world.  The  former  remembered  only 
that  he  had  steeped  them  to  the  lips  in  hu- 
miliation, and  brooded  over  vengeance ;  bo& 
ascribed  his  abstaining  from  blood  to  mere 
timidity.  The  voice  of  the  times  speaks  in 
Petrarch.  The  gentle  and  high-souled  poet 
betrays  his  unfeigned  astonishment  that 
Rienzi  could  be  so  weak,  that,  when  his  ene- 
mies were  at  his  feet,  he  not  merely  spared 
their  lives  (that  his  clemency  might  perhaps 
have  done),  but  lefl  such  public  parricides 
the  ability  to  become  again  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  the  state.* 

Nor  did  the  character  of  Rienzi  rise  with 
bis  danger  during  the  subsequent  insurrection 
of  the  nobles.  He  wanted  military  skill, 
and  even  the  courage  of  a  soldier.  He  wais 
pitifully  depressed  by  adversity,  and  immo- 
derately elated  by  success.  The  defeat  of 
the  nobles  under  the  walls  of  Rome  was 
owing  partly  to  accident,  partly  to  their  own 
rash  imprudence ;  and  Rienzi  tarnished  his 
victory  by  insulting  the  remains  of  the  dead. 


•  See  Petrarch's  Letter,  quoted  page  uncix.  of 
the  Urkunde, 
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His  sprinkling  his  son  Lorenzo  with  the 
water  which  was  turbid  with  the  blood  of 
his  enemies,  and  saluting  him  as  '  Knight  of 
the  Victory,'  was  an  outburst  of  pride  and 
vengeance,  revolting  to  his  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers. 

According  to  his  own  account,  Rienzi  had 
dark  and  inward  presentiments  of  his  ap- 
proaching fall.  The  prophecy  of  the  coro- 
nation-day recurred  in  all  its  boding  terrors  to 
his  mind ;  for  the  same  Fra  Gulielmo  had 
foretold  the  death  of  the  Colonnas  by  his 
hand,  and  by  the  judgment  of  God.  This 
prophecy  Rienzi  had  communicated  to  many 
persons ;  and  when  the  four  chiefs  of  that 
nimily  fell  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  the 
people  believed  in  a  divine  revelation.  His 
enemies  asserted  that  the  Tribune  kept  an 
unclean  spirit,  who  foretold  future  events,  in 
the  cross  of  his  sceptre ;  and  these  unlawful 
dealings  with  devils  were  denounced  to  the 
pope. 

« When  I  had  obtained  the  victory,*  proceeds 
Rienzi,  'and  in  the  opinion  of  men  my  power 
might  seem  filed  on  the  most  solid  foundation, 
my  finreamess  of  mind  sank  away,  and  a  sudden 

fusillanimity  came  over  me  so  frequently,  that 
awoke  at  night,  and  cried  out  that  the  armed 
enemy  was  breaking  into  my  palace.  And  al- 
-  though  what  I  say  may  appear  ludicrous,  the 
night-bird,  called  the  owl,  took  the  place  of  the 
dove  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  palace,  and,  though 
constantly  scared  away  by  my  domestics,  as 
constantly  flew  back,  and  for  twelve  nights  kept 
me  without  sleep  bv  its  lamentable  hootings ; 
and  thus  he  whom  the  fury  of  the  Roman  no- 
bles, and  the  array  of  his  armed  enemies,  could 
not  alarm,  now  shuddered  at  visions  and  the 
screams  of  night-birds.  Weakened,  therefore, 
by  want  of  sleep,  and  these  constant  terrors,  I 
was  no  longer  fit  to  bear  arms,  or  to  give  audi- 
ence to  the  people.' 

To  this  prostration  of  mmd  he  attributes 
his  hasty  abandonment  of  his  power.  But 
there  were  other  causes.  The  pope  had 
at  length  declared  against  him  in  the  strong- 
est terms.  During  the  last  period  of  his 
power,  Rienzi  had  given  strong  grounds  for 
the  suspicion  that  he  intended  to  assume  the 
empire.  He  had  asserted  the  choice  of  the 
emperor  to  be  in  the  Roman  people  ;  but  in 
his  liberal  condescension  he  had  offered  a 
share  in  this  great  privilege  to  the  people  of 
Italy.  The  bathing  in  the  vase  of  Constan- 
tine  was  "not  forgotten.  When  the  papal 
legate,  Bertrand  de  Deux,  appeared  in  Kome 
to  condemn  his  proceedings,  to  depose  him 
from  his  power,  he  returned  from  his  camp, 
near  Marino,  and  confronted  the  legate  clad 
in  the  Dalmatica,  the  imperial  mantle  worn 
at  the  coronation  of  the  emperors,  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter.  The 


cardinal,  appalled  at  the  demeanour  of  Rien- 
zi, and  the  martial  music  which  pealed  around 
him,  could  not  utter  a  word.  Rienzi  turned 
his  back  contemptuously,  and  returned  to  hii 
camp.  Hereupon,  in  a  letter  to  his  *  beloved 
sons,  the  Roman  people '  (printed  by  Pelzel, 
but  not  by  Dr.  Papencordt),  the  pope  exhaled 
his  whole  wrath  against  the  Tribune.  He 
was  denounced  under  all  those  awful  ap- 
pellations which  were  perpetually  thundered 
by  the  popes  against  their  enemies.  He  wai 
'  a  Belsnazzar,  the  wild  ass  in  Job,  a  Lucifer, 
a  forerunner  of  Antichrist,  a  man  of  sin,  a 
son  of  perdition,  a  son  of  the  devil,  full  of 
fraud  and  falsehood,  and  like  the  beast  in  tbe 
Revelations,  over  whose  head  was  written 
Blasphemy.  He  had  insulted  the  Holy  Ca- 
tholic and  Universal  Church,  by  declaring 
that  the  church  and  state  of  Rome  were  one, 
and  fallen  into  other  errors  against  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  incurred  the  suspicion  of  heresy 
and  schism.^ 

After  the  triumph  over  the  Colonnas,  Ri- 
enzi*s  pride  had  become  even  more  offensive, 
and  his  magnificence  insulted  the  poverty 
and  necessities  of  the  people.    He  was 
obliged  to  impose  taxes ;  the  gabelle  on  salt 
was  raised.   He  had  neglected  to  pursue  hit 
advantage  against  the  nobles ;  they  still  kept 
many  of  the  strongholds  near  Rome,  and  cut 
off  the  supplies  of  com  and  other  provisions 
from  the  city.    The  barons  of  his  party  were 
rapidly  estranged  ;  the  people  were  no  lon- 
ger under  the  magic  of  his  spell.    His  ball 
of  audience  was  vacant;  the  allied  citiei 
seemed  to  waver  in  their  fidelity.  Rienzi 
began  too  late  to  attempt  moderation.  He 
endeavoured  to  associate  the  pope's  vicar, 
the  Bishop  of  Orvieto,  with  his  power.  He 
softened  his  magnificent  appellations,  and  re- 
tained onlv  the  modest  title  of  Tribunus  Au- 
gustus.   Amongst  an  assembly  of  clergy  and 
of  the  people,  after  the  solemn  chaunting  of 
many  psalms,  and  the  hymn  *  Thine,  0  Lord, 
is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glorjr,' 
he  suspended  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin 
his  silver  crown,  his  iron  sceptre  and  orb  of 
justice,  and  the  rest  of  the  insignia  of  the 
tribunate.   This,  he  says,  he  did  amid  the 
astonishment  and  the  tears  of  bis  friends. 
All  was  in  vain  j  Pepin,  Palatine  of  Alta- 
mura  and  Count  of  Mmorbino,  marched  into 
the  city,  and  occupied  one  of  the  palaces  of 
the  Colonnas  with  an  armed  force.  The 
bell  rang  in  vain  from  the  Capitol  to 
summon  the  adherents  of  Rienzi ;  and  he 
felt  that  his  hour  was  come.  He  might, 
he  adds,  easily  have  resisted  the  sedition 
excited  by  Count  Pepin,  but  he  was  de- 
termined to  shed  no  more  blood.  In  anoth- 
er puT)lic  assembly  he  solemnly  abdicated 
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bis  power,  and  departed,  notwhbstanding,  he 
says,  the  reluctance  and  the  lamentations  of 
the  people.  It  may  well  be  believed  that 
after  bis  departure,  under  the  reinstated 
hrranny  of  the  nobles,  the  government  of 
Kienzi  was  remembered  with  regret.  But 
when  the  robber  chief,  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned before  his  tribunal,  first  entered  Rome, 
fortified  the  quarter  of  the  Colonna,  and  de- 
fied the  power  of  the  Tribune,  Rienzi  had  in 
vain  sounded  the  tocsin ;  the  people  assem- 
bled not  under  his  banner.  Even  with  the 
handful  of  troops  which  he  could  collect 
around  him,  a  man  of  courage  and  vigour 
might  perhaps  have  suppressed  the  invasion ; 
but  all  his  energy  was  ^ne :  he  who  had 
protested  so  often,  says  his  Koman  biographer, 
that  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  did  not  show  the  courage 
of  a  child.  His  enemies  were  astonished  at 
their  easy  victory ;  for  three  days  the  barons 
without  the  city  did  not  venture  to  approach 
the  walls.  Rienzi  remained  undisturbed  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo:  he  made  one  effort 
to  work  on  the  people  by  his  old  arts ;  he 
had  an  angel  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Mag- 
dalen Church,  with  the  arms  of  Rome,  and  a 
cross  surmounted  with  a  dove  ;  and  (in  allu- 
sion to  the  well-known  passage  in  the  Psalms) 
trampling  on  an  asp,  a  basilisk,  a  lion,  and  a 
dragon.  Mischievous  boys  smeared  the  pic- 
ture with  mud  ;  Rienzi,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
monk,  saw  it  in  this  state,  ordered  a  lamp  to 
be  kept  burning  before  it  for  a  year,  as  if  to 
intimate  his  triumphant  return  at  that  time, 
and  then  fled  from  Rome. 

The  retreat  of  Rienzi  was  among  the  wild 
fflens  of  the  Apennines,  which  border  on  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  among  the  hermits  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  who  dwelt  in  their  soli- 
tary cells  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
These  were  called  the  Spirituals,  and  the 
Fraticelli.  They  adhered  to  the  rules  of  their 
founder  in  their  severest  austerity.  They 
had  been  formed  into  a  separate  order  by 
Peter  del  Morrone,  afterwards  Pope  Celesline 
v.,  and  called  themselves  the  Poor  Hermits 
of  Celesline  ;  the  order  had  been  annulled  by 
Boniface  VIII.,  but  still  subsisted,  never  com- 
pletely re-united  to  the  great  Franciscan  bro- 
therhood. These  hermits  were  men  of  the 
strongest  enthusiasm,  men  of  vision  and  pro- 
phecy. The  predictions  of  the  Abbot  Joa- 
chim de  Flore  were  their  delight,  and  the  bold 
interpretations  of  the  Apocalypse  by  John 
Olivi.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  this  by  no  means  unin- 
fluential  fraternity.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  were  profoundly  hostile  to  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  pope,  and  that  they  generally 
believed  in  some  great  religious  revolution 


commenced  or  about  to  commence.  The  ^ 
kingdom  of  sin  had  lasted  from  Adam  to 
Christ  I  that  of  the  priesthood  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Christ ;  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
yet  to  come,  or  had  but  partially  begun — to 
wit,  the  kingdom  of  monachism  in  all  its  aus- 
terest  superiority  to  the  world,  its  seclusion, 
its  union  with  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
had  attained  a  perfect  spirituality,  entirely  di- 
vested of  all  worldly  possessions,  detached 
from  all  worldly  ties,  altogether  unoccupied 
by  worldly  concerns.*  Rienzi  describes,  with 
the  simple  fervour  of  admiration,  their  calm, 
and  holy  and  austere  life.  *  Oh  life,*  he  ex- 
claims, '  which  anticipates  inomortality !  oh 
angelic  life,  which  the  friends  of  Satan  alone 
could  disturb !  and  these  men,  with  thisevan* 
gelical  poverty  of  spirit,  are  persecuted  by  the 
pope  and  the  inquisition.' 

It  is  diflScult  to  decide  whether  Rienzi  was 
really  possessed  with  this  contagious  enthusi- 
asm (at  one  time  he  seriously  contemplated 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem),  or  whether  the 
anti-papal,  we  should  rather  perhaps  say  the 
Ghibelline,  tendency  of  these  opinions  woke 
again  that  impulse,  which  some  may  call  am- 
bition, others  a  noble  devotion  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy.  But  in  his  retirement  on 
Monte  Majella  he  brooded  over  these  schemes ; 
he  listened,  as  he  said,  to  those  inspiriting 
prophecies  which  might  be  the  subtle  and  la> 
tent  yearning  of  personal  vengeance  against 
the  pope  ;  but,  if  he  were  really  touched  by 
the  infectious  spirit  of  the  fanaticism  which 
haunted  these  regions,  might  disguise  them- 
selves to  him  as  the  hopes  as  well  of  a  reli- 
gious reformer  as  of  a  Roman  patriot.  They 
were  days  in  which  the  minds  of  men  had  l>een 
prepared  for  some  awful  chai^.  *  The  years 
1348  and  1349'  (observes  Dr.  Papencordt) 
'  were  fearful  times  throughout  the  west,  from 
plague,  earthquakes,  and  terrific  natural  ap- 
pearances; Flagellants  and  other  fanatics 
bad  risen  in  great  numbers.  The  year  1350, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  jubilee,  had 
I  excited  all  minds,  and  elevated  them  from 
:  earthly  to  higher  considerations.'^  It  was  in 
'  the  year  of  the  jubilee  that  Rienzi  conceived 
and  abandoned  bis  scheme  of  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land.  After  entenng  Rome  in 
disguise,  apparently  very  early  in  that  year, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  indulgence  granted  at 
the  jubilee,  the  Tribune  suddenly  appeared  at 
Prague  before  the  Emperor  Charles  I V.  The 
account  of  Rienzi's  appearance  in  Prague,  in 

*  One  of  their  scriptural  arguments  is  curious 
enough.  Their  adversaries  objected  that  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  had  a  purse.  *  Yes,*  they  rejoin- 
ed, <  but  it  was  intrusted  to  Judas.  Had  it  been  in- 
tended for  our  example,  it  would  have  been  given 
to  St.  Peter.' 
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tli«  Italian  of  Polistore  (Ifuratori,  Script  Ital^ 
vol,  xxiv.,  p.  819),  to  which  Dr.  Btpencordt 
paly  alludes,  is  80  dramatic,  and  therefore  so 
entirely  in  character  with  Eienzi,  that  we  in- 
jert  it : — 

'  Duriog  this  year,  in  the  month  of  August, 
there  came  into  Germany,  to  the  city  of  Prague, 
a  man  in  strange  dress.  He  stopped  at  the 
house  of  a  Florentine  apothecary,  and  asked 
him  to  present  him  to  my  Lord  Charles,  elected 
emperor  hy  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  he  wished 
to  communicate  scnnething  to  his  honour  and 
advantage.  This  man,  presented  to  the  afore- 
said emperor,  addressed  him  ia  these  words : 

There  dwells  in  Mongibello  a  hermit,  called 
Brother  Angelo,  who  has  chosen  two  ambassa- 
dors. The  one  he  has  sent  to  the  pope  in  Avig^ 
noD,  the  other  to  you  the  emperor.  I  am  he,  O 
•mperor,  who  am  sent  to  you."  The  emperor 
ordered  him  to  deliver  his  embassage.  Then 
that  man  began  to  si>eak  in  the  following  man- 
ner Know  ye,  sire  and  emperor,  that  the 
aforesaid  Brother  Angelo  sends  me  to  say  to 
you,  that  up  to  this  time  the  Father  has  reigned 
m  this  world,  and  God  his  Son.  The  power  is 
now  taken  from  him  and  given  to  tne  Holy 
Ghost,  who  shall  reign  for  the  time  to  come." 
The  emperor,  hearing  that  he  thus  separated 
and  set  apart  the  Father  and  the  Son  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  said,  Are  you  the  man  that  I  sup- 
pose you  are  ?"  And  he  answered,  **  Whom  do 
you  suppose  me  to  be  ?"  The  emperor  said,  "  I 
suppose  that  you  are  the  Tribune  of  Rome ;" 
and  this  the  emperor  supposed,  having  heard  of 
the  heresies  of  the  Tribune.  And  he  answered, 
**  Of  a  truth  I  am  he  who  was  Tribune,  and 
have  been  driven  from  Rome."  Then  the  em- 
peror sent  immediately  for  the  archbishop  of 
Treves,  and  two  other  bishops,  and  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  kinff  of  Scotland,  and  many  other 
ambassadors  and  doctors.  And  the  emperor 
caused  him  to  repeat  in  the  presence  of  these 
distinguished  men  what  he  had  said  in  secret  to 
the  emperor.  And  he  said  that  the  messenger 
who  had  gone  to  the  pope  at  Avignon  would 
say  to  him  the  same  things,  and  that  the  pope 
would  cause  him  to  be  burnt  for  these  saymss, 
and  the  third  day  he  would  rise  again  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  which  cause  the 
people  of  Avignon  would  rush  to  arms,  and  slay 
the  pope  and  the  cardinals ;  and  then  an  Italian 
pope  would  be  created,  who  would  remove  the 
court  from  Avignon  and  restore  it  to  Rome. 
^  Which  pope  will  send  for  you,  0  emperor ! 
and  for  me,  who  will  be  one  with  the  aforesaid 
pope ;  who  will  crown  you  with  the  crown  of 
gold  of  the  kin^om  of  Sicily,  of  Calabria,  and 
Apulia ;  and  will  crown  me  with  the  crown  of 
silver,  making  me  king  of  Rome  and  of  all 
Italy."  The  archbishops  hearing  these  fables, 
departed,  saying  that  he  was  a  foolish  heretic, 
and  caused  the  Tribune  to  write  all  he  had  said 
with  his  own  hand.' 

It  is  now  in  our  power  to  correct  and 
illustrate  the  statement  of  the  historian 
from  Riensi'a  own  writings.   In  his  ad* 


dress  to  the  emperer  he  thus  relates  the 
motives  and  the  object  of  his  mission : — 

'  Afler  I  had  passed  a  year  and  a  half  in  a 
mendicant  habit  amid  the  Apennines  of  the 
kingdom  of  Apulia,  I  was  accosted  by  a  certain 
brotner  named  Angelo,  callios^  himself  the  her- 
mit of  Mount  VoTcanus,  and  to  whom  many 
other  hermits,  it  was  said,  paid  the  highest  ve- 
neration. He  addressed  me  by  my  name,  and 
this  astonished  me,  for  my  name  had  been  coor 
ceided  from  all  the  rest ;  and  he  said  that  I  had 
dwelt  long  enough  in  idleness,  at  least  for  the 
present,  in  the  desert.  It  behoved  me  rather  to 
mbour  for  the  general  good  than  for  my  own. 
He  disclosed  to  me  that  my  dwelling  had  been 
made  known  to  him  by  divine  revelation ;  and 
he  added,  that  God  was  now  looking  to  that 
universal  reformation  which  had  been  foretold 
by  many  spiritual  men,  and  this  chiefly  throoj^h 
the  prayers  and  influence  of  the  ^orious  Virsrui; 
that  for  the  many  sins  of  the  times  he  had  al- 
ready sent  a  great  mortality  and  earthquakes, 
but  that  he  was  meditating  a  more  appalling 
scoui|;e  on  acconnt  of  the  unrighteous  pastors 
and  the  people.  With  this  scourge  he  had  de- 
signed, before  the  advent  of  St.  Francis,  to  chas- 
tise and  terribly  to  wound  (sagUtare)  the 
Church ;  but  through  the  urgent  prayers  of  tha 
t\^o  saintsj,  St.  Doininic  and  St.  Francis,  whOp 
preaching  in  the  spirit  of  Enoch  and  Elias,  have 
hitherto  sustained  the  falling  church,  the  judg- 
ment of  God  had  been  prorogued  to  the  present 
time.  But  since,  he  said,  there  is  now  not  one 
that  doeth  good,  no  not  one;"  and  the  verjf 
elect'  [meaning  probably  the  Mendicant  orders'^ 

*  do  not  retain  the  primitive  virtues  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  church — God  for  these  reasons  has 
prepared  and  is  preparing  vengeance.  New  and 
ereat  events  will  shortly  take  place,  particular- 
ly for  the  reformation  of  the  church  to  its  state 
of  primitive  holiness ;  with  a  general  peace  not 
only  among  Christians,  but  among  Christians 
and  Saracens,  whom  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  enlighten  under  one  Shepherd  to 
come.  And  he  declared  that  the  day  was  at 
hand  when  the  times  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should 
commence,  in  which  God  should  be  made  known 
to  men.  Further,  that  for  the  accomplishment 
o(  this  spiritual  purpose  a  holy  man  was  chosen 
of  God,  and  was  to  be  made  known  to  all  men 
by  divine  revelation,  who,  with  the  elect  emper- 
or, should  in  many  ways  reform  the  eanb,  the 
pastors  of  the  church  being  cut  off  from  the  su* 
perfluity  of  all  temporal  and  fleeting  pleasures.* 

Being  questioned,  he  subjoined — 

*  that  a  certain  person  under  a  certain  pastor  of 
the  church  havmg  been  put  to  death,  or  being 
dead  {mortiftcattu  vel  mortuus),  should  rise 
again  on  the  fourth  day,  at  whose  voice  there 
should  be  great  terror  and  rout  among  the  pas* 
tors  of  the  church,  and  even  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff should  be  in  great  personal  danger.  And 
that  then  that  same  angelic  pastor  should  sup- 
port the  Ming  church  of  God,  as  St.  Francis 
did  before ;  and  should  reform  the  whole  church  i 
and  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  treasures  should  be 
built  a  great  temple  of  God,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  should  be  called  Jerusalem* 
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inta  which  the  infidels  should  come  to  worship. 
And  he  advised  me  to  labour  without  delay  m 
urginjr  the  Roman  emperor,  (the  hundredth  of 
the  line  of  Augustus !)  and  in  aiding  him  as  his 
forerunner  by  my  counsel  and  assistance,  for  the 
city  of  Rome  was  speediljr  to  be  adorned  with 
the  papal  and  imperial  diadem,  since  the  forty 
years  were  expired  in  which  the  ark  of  God  had 
•remored  out  oi  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  men.  It  would  be  acceptable^  he  said,  to  the 
Most  High  if  it  should  return  to  its  proper  dwell- 
ing during  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  which  had 
been  recently  proclaimed  according  to  the  di- 
▼ine  law  in  JLeviticus.' 

Rienzi  adds,  that  when  from  doubt,  and, 
aa  he  aaya,  from  some  remains  of  his  old 
arrogance,  he  hesitated  to  present  him* 
•elf  before  the  emperor,  Fra  Angelo  show- 
ed him  other  prophecies  of  spiritual  men 
(those  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  no  doubt, 
and  Cyril  and  Merlin^  part  of  which  he 
knew  to  have  been  fulfilled.  Considering 
that  his  delay  would  be  contumacious  to- 
wards God,  he  then  undertook  the  jour- 
ney, and  now  exhorted  the  emperor  to 
accomplish  that  peacefully  and  without 
bloodshed,  which  on  former  occasions  had 
been  a  cause  of  desolation  to  Rome  and 
to  Italy.  No  one,  he  said,  could  be  of  so 
great  service  as  himself  in  this  great 
work,  for  his  return  was  eagerly  and  anx- 
iously expected  by  Rome  and  by  all  Italy. 
He  offered  his  son  as  a  hostage — ^he  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  Isaac,  his  only 
begotten  son,  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  asked  no  favour,  but  that  his 
government  should  receive  the  imperial 
sanction — '  for  every  Roman  ruler  in  tem- 
poral afiairs  is  an  adulterer,  who,  when  the 
empire  is  not  vacant,  shall  assume  with- 
out imperial  licence  the  office  of  a  rnler.' 

Such  was  Rienzi's  first  address  to  the 
emperor.  It  was  heard  by  Charles  with 
courtesy,  but,  as  might  be  supposed,  with 
astonishment.  At  a  second  interview  his 
language  appeared  to  the  emperor  so  dan- 
gerous, and  to  touch  so  close  on  heresy, 
that  he  was  committed  to  safe  custody, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  archbishop 
of  Prague  i  and  intelligence  was  sent  to 
the  pope  of  his  imprisonment.  From  his 
prison  he  wrote  another  address  to  the 
emperor,  in  which*  he  entered  at  much 
greater  length  into  his  former  exploits 
and  his  future  views.  He  began  by  pro- 
testing that  he  was  not  actuated  by  any 
fantastic  or  delusive  spirit ;  that  he  was 
compelled  by  Qod  to  approach  the  impe- 
rial presence ;  he  had  no  ambition ;  he 
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scorned — would  that  he  had  ever  done  so! 
— the  vain  glory  of  the  world  5  he  despis- 
ed riches  ;  he  had  no  wish  but  in  poverty 
to  establish  justice,  to  deliver  the  people 
from  the  spoilers  and  tyrants  of  Italy. 
*  But  arms  I  love,  arms  I  seek  and  will 
seek,  for  without  arms  there  is  no  justice.' 
'  Who  knows,'  he  proceeds,  *  whether  God 
of  his  divine  providence  did  not  intend 
me  as  the  precursor  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority, as  the  Baptist  of  Christ  V  For 
this  reason,  he  intimates,  he  may  have 
been  regenerated  in  the  font  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  his  baptism  may  have  been  de- 
signed to  wash  away  the  stains  which  ad- 
hered to  the  imperial  authority.  He  ex- 
horts the  emperor  to  arise  and  gird  on  his 
sword,  a  sword  which  it  became  not  the 
supreme  pontiff  to  assume.  He  concludes 
by  earnestly  entreating  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty not  rashly  to  repudiate  his  humUe 
assistance  ;  above  all,  not  to  delav  his  oe- 
cupction  of  the  city  of  Rome  till  his  ad- 
versaries had  got  possession  of  the  salt 
tax,  and  other  profits  of  the  jubilee,  which 
amounted  to  a  hundred  million  of  florins, 
a  sum  strictly  belonging  to  the  imperial 
treasury,  and  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  an  expedition  into  Italy. 

The  answer  of  the  emperor  was  by  no 
means  encouraging  to  the  magnificent 
schemes  of  the  Tribune.  It  was  a  grave 
homily  upon  humility  and  charity.  It  re- 
pudiated altogether  the  design  of  over* 
throwing  the  papal  power,  and  protested 
against  the  doctrine  of  a  new  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  As  to  the  story  of  Ri- 
enzi's  imperial  descent,  he  leaves  that  to 
God,  and  reminds  the  Tribune  that  we  are 
all  children  of  Adam,  and  all  return  to 
dust.  Finally,  he  urffes  him  to  dismiss 
his  fantastic  views  and  earthly  ambition » 
no  longer  to  be  stifif-necked  and  stony- 
hearted to  God,  but  with  a  humble  and 
contrite  spirit  to  put  on  the  helmet  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  shield  of  faith. 

Baffled  in  his  attempts  to  work  on  the 
personal  ambition  of  the  emperor,  Rienzi 
had  recourse  to  his  two  most  influential 
counsellors,  John  of  Neumark,  afterwards 
his  chancellor,  and  Ernest  of  Parbubitz, 
archbishop  of  Prague.  John  of  Neumark 
professed  a  love  of  letters,  and  Rienzi  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  brief  epistle,  on  which 
he  lavished  all  his  flowers  of  eloquence. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  in 
worse  taste.  John  of  Neumark  repaid  him 
in  the  same  coin.  Rienzi  had  been  com* 
mitted  to  the  custody  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Prague,  as  sospected  of  heresy.  The 
archbishop  was  a  prelate  of  distinction 
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and  leftTDing,  disposed  to  high  ecclesiasti* 
cal  views,  well  read  in  the  canon-law,  and 
not  likely  to  be  favourable  to  the  wild  pre- 
dictions, or  to  the  adventurous  schemes 
of  Rienzi;  yet  to  him  Rienzi  fearlessly 
addressed  a  long  *  libel,'  in  which  he  re- 
peated all  bia  charges  against  the  pope,  of 
abandoning  his  spiritual  duties,  leaving  his 
sheep  to  be  torn  by  wolves,  and  of  divid- 
ing, rendingtand  severing  the  church,  the 
very  body  of  Christy  %  scandals  and 
schisms.  The  pope  violated  every  pre- 
cept of  Christian  charity,  while  Rienzi 
alone  maintained  no  dreamy  or  insane 
doctrine,  bat  the  pure,  true,  sound,  apos- 
tolic and  evangelic  faith.  It  was  the  pope 
who  abandoned  Italy  to  her  tyrants,  or  ra- 
ther armed  those  tyrants  with  his  power. 

Rienzi  contrasts  his  own  peaceful,  or- 
derly, and  just  administration  with  the 
wild  anarchy,  thus  not  merely  unsuppres- 
•ed  but  encouraged  by  the  pope :  he  as- 
serts his  own  more  powerful  protection  of 
the  church,  his  enforcement  of  sound  me- 
nds : — 

•  And  for  these  works  of  love  the  pastor  of  the 
flock  calls  me  a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  a  diseased 
irtieep,  a  blasphemer  of  the  church,  a  man  of 
sacnleffe,  a  deceiver,  who  deals  wi(h  unclean 
spirits  kept  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  t*  an  adul- 
terator of  the  holy  body  of  Christ ;  a  rebel  and 
a  persecutor  of  the  church.  But  whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.'*  As  naked  I  en- 
tered into  power,  so  naked  I  went  out  of  power, 
tibe  people  resbting  and  lamenting  my  de- 
parture.' 

A  little  fitfther  on  he  gives  us  this  piece 
of  history:— 

'We  read  in  the  Chronicles  that  Julius,  the 
first  Caesar,  angry  at  the  loss  of  some  battle,  was 
to  mad  as  to  raise  h»  sword  against  his  own 
Itfe;  bm  Octavianus,  his  grandson,  the  first 
Augustus,  violently  wrested  the  sword  from  his 
hand,  and  saved  Caesar  from  his  own  frantic 
sword.  Caesar,  returning  to  his  senses,  imme- 
diately adopted  Octavianus  as  his  son,  whom 
the  Koman  neople  aAer wards  appointed  his 
successor  in  tne  empire.  Thus,  when  I  have 
wrested  the  frantic  sword  from  his  hand,  the 
iupreme  pontiff,  when  his  madness  is  passed, 
wul  call  me  his  £uthful  son.' 

He  reiterates  his  magnificent  offers  to  the 
emperor  for  the  subjugation  of  Italy: — 

'  If  on  the  day  of  the  exaltation  of  the  holy 
cross  I  ascend  up  into  Italy,  unimpeded  by  the 


*W)e  teve  alreadir  had  an  alhision  to  an  evil 
spirit  wlttSh  Riensi  iras  said  to  consult,  ealled 
Fiorino,  and  which  he  kept  in  the  cross  on  one  of 
hii  insignia  of  office. 


emperor  or  by  you — ^before  the  Whitsuntide 
next  ensuins^  I  will  surrender  up  all  Italy  in 
peaceable  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  excepting 
the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  &cc* 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  he  offer- 
ed hostages,  whose  heads  were  to  be  cat 
off  if  his  scheme  was  not  fulfilled  within 
the  prescribed  time ;  and  if  he  failed,  he 
promised  and  vowed  to  return  to  prison, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  the  emperor  might  de- 
cide !  He  repeats  that  his  mission,  an- 
nounced by  the  prophetic  hermit,  is  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  peaceful  entrance 
of  the  emperor ;  to  bind  the  tyrants  in 
chains,  and  the  nobles  in  links  of  iron : — 

'  So  that  Caesar,  advancing  without  bloodshed, 
not  with  the  din  of  arms  and  German  fury^  but 
with  psalteries  and  sweet-soimding  cymbals, 
may  arrive  at  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
occupy  his  Jerusalem,  a  more  peaceful  and  se- 
curer Solomon.  For  I  wish  tnis  Caesar,  not 
secretly  or  as  an  adulterer,  like  his  ancestor  of 
old,  to  enter  the  chamber  of  my  mother,  the 
city  of  Rome,  but  gladly  and  publicly,  like  a 
bride^oom !  not  to  be  introduced  mto  the 
chamber  of  my  mother  by  a  single  attendant,  in 
disguise  and  through  guarded  barriers ;  not  as 
his  ancestor,  by  Stephen  Colonna,  by  whom  he 
was  betrayed  and  abandoned,  but  by  the  whole 
exulting  people.  Finally,  that  the  bridegroom 
shall  not  find  his  bride  and  my  mother  an  hum- 
ble hostess  and  handmaid,  but  a  free  woman 
and  a  queen ;  and  the  house  of  my  mother  shall 
not  be  a  tavem,  but  the  church  !* 

The  tribune  goes  on  to  relate  many  of 
the  wonderful  interferences  of  Divine 
Providence  in  his  behalf.  He  alludes  to 
the  changeable  decrees  of  the  pope.  Bon- 
iface imprisoned  and  put  to  death  Celes- 
tine,  whom  his  successor  canonised: 
Benedict  XII.  punished  his  seneschal,  and 
denied  him  Uhristian  burial ;  and  that 
same  seneschal  had  been  taken  up  from 
the  shore  of  the  Rhine,  and  interred  with 
the  most  splendid  funeral  rites. 

The  reply  of  the  archbishop  was  short 
and  dry.  He  could  not  but  wonder  at 
his  correspondent's  protestations  of  hu- 
mility, so  little  in  accordance  with  the 
magnificent  titles  which  he  had  assumed 
as  Tribune  ;  or  with  his  assertion  that  he 
was  under  the  special  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  *  By  what  authority,*  he 
demands,  *  did  Rienzi  assert  for  the  Ro- 
man people  the  right  of  electing  the  em- 
peror!' He  wondered  that  Rienzi,  in- 
stead of  the  authentic  prophecies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  should  consult  the  wild 
and  unauthorised  prophets,  Methodius 
and  Cyril.  The  archbishop  ends  with 
the  words  of  Qamaliel,— *  that  if  the  Tri. 
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baue*8  schemes  are  of  God  they  will  suc- 
ceed, however  men  may  oppose  them.' 

There  are  several  more  letters  from 
Rienzi  to  the  Archbishop  in  the  same 
tone  and  spirit,  the  I'ribune  indefatigably 
urging  his  cause,  and  answering  the  ob- 
jections of  the  prelate  :  he  acknowledges 
that,  like  Moses  and  David,  he  had  sinned 
through  pride,  and  that  God  had  visited 
him  for  his  ofience ;  he  asserts  that  he 
does  not  ground  his  great  work  of  love 
to  mankind  on  the  prophecies  which  he 
alleges;  the  work  itself  is  the  evidence 
of  its  divine  sanction,  and  he  was  only 
Mnecuraged  in  its  accomplishment  by  these 
inspired  visions ;  '  he  is  not  the  first  who 
has  mn  the  danger  of  being  stoned  for  a 
good  work !— or  who  has  been  accused  of 
working  good  works  through  the  devil !' 

'  Finally  you  conclude  that,  if  my  plans  are  of 
God,  they  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  counsels 
of  men.  By  your  favour,  you  tempt  God  in 
this,  as  though  you  said,  if  I  am  acceptable  to 
God  I  shall  b«  freed  from  prison  by  his  power. 
I  know  that  not  only  I,  who  am  a  very  ^eat 
sinner,  but  even  the  prophets  of  God,  appointed 
by  God  himself,  even  in  Jerusalem  the  city  of 
God,  were  taken  and  shun.  Yet,  although  that 
evil  was  permitted,  the  authors  of  that  evil 
were  not  without  sin.  But  ye  perhaps  derive 
fflory  from  my  captivity,  and  expect  a  reward 
from  another,  not  from  God.  I  know,  if  I  had 
come  with  two  or  three  thousand  horsemen,  and 
with  a  gift  in  my  hand  of  a  good  squadron  of 
cavalry;  if  I  had  come  to  salute  the  emperor, 
not  as  a  poor  man,  but  as  a  very  rich  one,  I 
should  have  been  received  at  a  banquet,  not  in 
a  prison ;  nor  would  these  defenders  of  the  faith, 
if  I  had  been  gorgeous  in  gold  or  steel,  have 
entered  upon  an  examination  of  my  belid* ;  no, 
not  even  had  I  created  an  anti-pope,  as  did  these 
Roman  nobles,  who  are  received  on  such  good 
terms  by  the  emperor,  and  promoted  by  the 
pope  himself.' 

He  proceeds  to  inveigh  against  the 
vices  of  the  ecclesiastics,  which  he  had 
rigidly  repressed, 

•  When,  as  tribune  of  Rome,  out  of  my  ven- 
enttion  for  the  holy  body  of  Christ,  by  rigorous 
but  just  punishments  I  put  down  their  concu- 
bines with  whom  thev  aved  in  sin,  a  cry  was 
raised  against  me  to  the  pone,  that  I  was  an 
oppressor  of  the  clergy !  On  angel,  expected 
by  all  just  men,  by  whose  glory  the  earth  shall 
be  illumined,  come  quickly,  scatter  the  clouds. 

.  .  .  A  miffhty  power  must  be  given  thee 
from  on  high,  lor  thou  wilt  find,  when  thou 
wouldst  scatter  the  clouds,  strong  and  mighty 
adversaries.  .  .  .  Finally,  I  will  in  no  way- 
put  an  end  to  my  life,  for  my  soul  is  prepared 
for  everything,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  in- 
stead of  being  cast  down,  rejoices  rather.  And 
since  I  am  wont  to  use  strong  language,  bear 
with  me  if  I  have  not  spoke  so  humbly  as  I 


ought :  for  among  men  of  the  world  humility 
is  bec^ne  a  rare  virtue:  since  the  days  of  Su 
Francis  it  has  been  gradually  wearing  out,  and 
no  one  has  ventured  to  sow  it  again,  so  that  its 
seed  is  not  now  found  upon  the  earth.' 

We  add  one  further  extract  from  this 
correspondence,  because  it  relates  to  the 
person  of  Rienzi,  and  the  imprisonment 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  wantonly  severe. 
It  appears  that  he  was  subject  to  fainting 
fits ;  for  which  he  says  that,  even  under 
the  warmer  climate  of  Italy,  a  fire  was  a 
necessary  with  him — how  much  more  in 
this  cold  northerly  region !  He  requests 
therefore  to  be  indulged  with  a  fire  b^ 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  with  the  visit 
of  a  priest,  in  case  his  disorder  should 
turn  out  dangerous.  '  I  have  endeavoured 
long  enough  to  mitigate  my  malady  by 
feigned  cheerfulness,  which  now  avails 
me  no  longer.'  He  also  entreats  that  hia 
servants  may  be  clad  more  warmly  at  his 
expense.  ^  For  the  rest,  I  turn  to  Him, 
who  by  the  will  of  the  Father  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  atone  for  the  sins  of 
men,  to  redeem  the  afflicted,  to  free  the 
captives,  to  console  the  afflicted  and  the 
mourners,  to  gather  together  the  dispers- 
ed, to  heal  the  contrite  hearts,  and  to 
answer  for  all  who  sufifer  wrong  and  vio- 
lence.' 

Besides  this  correspondence  with  the 
Emperor  and  the  Archbishop  of  Pra^e, 
Dr.  Papencordt's  collection  of  original 
documents  contains  copies  of  one  or  two 
letters  which  show  that  Rienzi  still  really 
kept  up  his  connection  with  leading  per- 
sons at  Rome.  There  is  a  copy  of  a  very 
curious  one,  addressed  to  the  prophet 
Fra  Angelo.  It  not  mereljr  leaves  a  strong 
impression  of  Rienzi's  smcere  belief  in 
the  strange  prophecies  of  Angelo  and  the 
other  monkish  seers,  but  enters  into  some 
details  about  his  family. 

In  one  passage  there  is  a  strange  enig- 
matic allusion  to  his  domestic  Luna 
(Moon)  i.  e.  his  wife.  We  insert  the 
Latin  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can 
construe  it : — 

'Quam  inveni  juxta  preannciatam  4 

Britannico  (sc.  Merlino)  seriem  ab  ipsfli  bestii 
furtive  dolosissimd  ac  nefandissimd  uMunilatam ; 
quam  sine  crimine  meomm  et  mei  audivi  nnper 
juxta  eandem  seriem  miserabilitsr  in  soft  gk>- 
rid  defecisse.' 

The  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment  teem 
equally  obscure.  It  seems  to  intimate 
that  his  wife  had  really  been  comfpted 
by  some  of  hia  enemies  among  the  Ro- 
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man  clergy,  and  had  lost  her  glory :  bat, 
as  we  find  that  she  had  put  on  the  dress 
of  a  sister  of  Santa  Clara,  we  will  hope 
for  the  best* 

'  Mv  son,  whom  I  left,  if  he  has  not  been  cor- 
rapted  by  the  Imd  manners  of  others,  chaste, 
humble,  and  well-instructed,  I  pray  you  to 
withdraw  from  the  perils  of  the  world  into  the 
light,  and,  since  his  disposition  is  like  mine,  al- 
low him  not  to  drink  of  the  stream  which  I 
have  drunk.  All  my  books,  except  those  on 
Theology,  (Ecclesiasticos),  my  arms,  and  the 
rest  of  my  property,  which  are  in  a  place  well 
known  to  you,  let  him  sell  with  the  assistance 
of  my  uncle,  and  when  some  one  of  the  breth- 
ren shall  Tisit  the  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  let 
him  take  the  money  to  complete  an  oratory, 
which  a  certain  queen  began  to  build  there.  If 
the  Infidels  prevent  this,  let  him  divide  the  mo- 
ney among  the  priests  and  the  other  Christians 
resident  at  Jerusalem.  My  Moon  has  taken  the 
dress  of  St.  Clara;  I  would  wish  both  my 
daughters  and  my  sisters  to  enter  the  same  re- 
ligious Order.  Let  all  this  be  secret  to  others : 
to  you  and  to  the  brethren,  farewell.* 

During  all  this  time  the  pope  had  been 
ki  constant  communication  with  the  em- 
peror, and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
this  '  Son  of  Belial,'  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
suspected  heretic,,  and  a  rebel  against  the 
holy  see.  The  emperor  at  last  complied 
with  this  demand. 

Rienzi'i  arrival  at  Avignon  is  thus  strik- 
ingly described  in  a  letter  of  Petrarch  : 

'There  came  lately  to  the  court-— 1  should 
not  say  came,  but  wa*  brought  as  a  prisoner — 
Nicolas  Laurentius,  the  once  formidable  tribune 
of  Rome,  who,  when  he  might  have  died  in  the 
Capitol  with  so  much  ^lory,  endured  imprison- 
ment, first  by  a  Bohemian  [the  emneror],  after- 
wards by  a  Limousin  [the  Pope  Clement  VI.], 
so  as  to  make  himself,  as  well  as  the  name  and 
the  Republic  of  Rome,  a  laughinff-stocfc  It  is 
perhaps  more  generally  known  than  I  should 
wish  now  much  my  pen  was  employed  in  kud- 
iag  and  exhorting  this  man.  I  loved  his  virtue, 
I  praised  his  design,  I  congratulated  Italy;  I 
looked  forward  to  the  dominion  of  the  beloved 

city  and  the  peace  of  the  world  Some  of 

my  epistles  are  extant,  of  which  I  am  not  alto- 
gether ashamed,  for  I  had  no  giA  of  prophecy, 
and  I  wocdd  that  he  had  not  pretended  to  a  gifl 
of  prophecy;  but  at  the  time  I  wrote,  that 
which  he  was  doinff,  and  appeared  about  to  do, 
was  not  only  worthy  of  my  praise  but  that  of 
all  mankind.  Are  these  letters,  then,  to  be  can- 
celled for  one  thing  alone,  because  he  chose  to 
live  basely  rather  than  die  with  honour  ?  Bat 
there  is  no  use  in  discussing  impossibilities:  I 
could  not  destroy  them  if  I  would ;  they  are 
published,  and  no  longer  in  my  power.  But  to 
my  story.  Humble  and  despicable  that  man 
entered  the  court,  who,  throughout  the  world, 
had  made  the  wicked  tremble,  and  filled  the 
good  iWth  joyful  hope  and  expectation :  he  who 


was  attended,  it  is  said,  by  the  whole  Roman 
people  and  the  chief  men  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
now  appeared  between  two  guards,  and  mth 
all  the  people  crowding  out  and  ea^  to  see 
the  face  of  aim  of  whose  name  they  had  heard 
so  much.' 

Petrarch  proceeds  to  state  that  a  com- 
mission of  three  ecclesiastics  was  im- 
mediately appointed  to  examine  what 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  Rienzi. 
That  he  deserved  the  utmost  punishment, 
the  poet  declares,  for  having  basely  aban- 
doned his  enterprise  when  he  bad  con- 
ducted it  with  so  much  success — for  hav- 
ing betrayed  the  cause  of  liberty  by  not 
crushing  the  enemies  of  liberty  when  in 
his  power.  Part  of  this  passage  we  have 
already  quoted,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
general  sentiment  of  Europe  concerning 
the  Tribune.  Petrarch's  whole  letter  is 
a  singular  mixture  of  his  old  admiration, 
and  even  afiTeetion,  for  Rienzi,  with  bitter 
disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his  mag- 
nificent and  poetic  hopes ;  not  without 
some  wounded  vanity,  and  more  timidity, 
at  having  associated  his  own  name  with 
one  who,,  however  formerly  glorious,  had 
sunk  to  a  condition  so  contemptible* 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Rienzi  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Avignon  was  to  inquire  if  his  old 
friend  and  admirer  was  in  the  city.  '  Per- 
haps,' says  Petrarch,  '  he  supposed  that  I 
could  be  of  service  to  him ;  he  knew  not 
how  totally  this  was  out  of  my  power : 
perhaps  it  was  only  a  feeliag  of  our  for- 
mer friendship.' 

But,  after  all,  as  everything  in  this  ex- 
traordinary man's  life  seemed  destined  to 
be  strange  and  unexpected^  Rienzi  owed 
his  safety  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Pe- 
trarch ;  and  of  Petrarch,  as  a  poet.  He 
could  scarcely  look  for  any  sentence  bat 
that  of  death  or  perpetual  imprisonment. 
He  had  few  friends  and  many  enemies  at 
Avignon.  He  was  even  denied  the  as- 
sistance  of  an  advocate.  His  trial,  how- 
ever— it  does  not  seem  clear  for  what 
reason — was  not  pursued  with  great  acti- 
vity. The  most  dangerous  charge,  that 
of  heresy,  seems  to  have  dropped  quietly 
to  the  ground.  Petrarch  began  to  feel 
increasing  interest  in  his  fate  t  he  even 
ventured  to  write  to  Rome  to  urge  the  in- 
tercession of  the  people  in  his  behalf. 
We  translate  from  Dr.  Pnpencordt,  of 
whose  style  of  composition  we  have  as 
yet  given  no  fair  example,  the  close  of 
this  act  in  the  drama : — 

*  We  know  not  whether  the  Romans  did  any- 
thing in  favour  of  the  tribune.   Cola  himself 
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had  acknowledged  himself  fuilty  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
Nothing,  it  seemed,  could  save  him  from  execu- 
tion or  a  perpetual  and  ignominious  imprison- 
ment, when  a  movement  in  his  fiivour  h^n  to 
show  itself  in  Avignon.  The  greatest  passion 
for  poetry  and  for  poets,  prevailed  in  the  papal 
court  and  in  the  whole  city.  Petrarch  applies 
the  passage  in  Horace,  ^'Scribimus  indocti 
doctique  poemata,"  to  the  whole  place,  and 
complains  of  his  melancholy  lot  in  having  30 
many  acquaintances  who  ramed  poems  and  let- 
ters upon  him  every  day  from  all  sides :  law- 
yers, physicians,  nusbandmai,  and  builders 
neglected  their  work  to  make  verses ;  he  was 
followed  home,  and  could  scarcely  set  his  foot 
in  the  street  without  being  environed  with  peo- 
ple, asking  him  questions  about  poetry.  As  the 
mmour  spread  abroad  that  Rienzi  was  a  cele- 
brated poet,  a  general  clamour  arose,  that  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  put  to  death  such  a  man,  who 
was  skilled  in  that  sacred  art.  Petrarch,  indeed, 
says  that  Cola  had  read  all  the  poets,  but  he 
was  not  aware  that  he  had  written  a  single 
poem ;  yet  this  report  saved  the  prisoner's  life. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  a  tower,  and  fettered  with 
a  single  chain,  fastened  into  the  vauU  of  the  dun- 
geon ;  in  other  respects  kept  in  honourable  cus- 
tody, and  had  his  meals  from  the  remnants  of 
the  papal  table,  which  were  distributed  to  the 
poor.  He  could  pursue  his  beloved  studies: 
the  Bible,  and  the  history  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, particularl]^  the  books  of  Livy,  were  his 
companions  in  his  prison,  as  formerly  at  the 
height  of  hisprospeniy.*— pp.  259,  260. 

Who  could  have  supposed  that  this 
man,  hardly  escaped  from  death  as  a  dan- 
gerous usurper  of  the  papal  authority, 
suspected  as  a  heretic,  the  assertor  of  the 
liberties  of  Rome,  and  who  had  endea- 
voured to  incite  the  emperor  to  reduce 
the  papal  power  to  the  strict  limits  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction — the  writer  of  those 
stem  and  uncompromising  invectives 
against  the  desertion  of  Italy  by  the 
pop^es— this  unsparing  castigator  of  the 
vices  of  the  clergy — this  heaven-appoint- 
ed reformer,  as  he  declared,  of  the  church 
— ^this  harbinger  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
the  Holy  Ghost— should  emerge  from  his 
prison,  to  reappear  in  Italy  as  the  follower 
of  the  papal  legate,  and  reassume  the  su- 
preme government  in  Rome  with  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  the  pope.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  the  unparalleled  vicissitudes 
in  the  life  of  Rienzi.  On  this  last  act  of 
his  life,  the  researches  of  Dr.  Papencordt 
have  not  furnished  much  original  matter  ; 
we  hasten  therefore  to  the  close.  A  new 
pope,  Innocent  Vf.,  had  succeeded  to  the 
pontificate ;  he  was  the  best  perhaps,  of 
the  prelates  who  ruled  at  Avignon.  The 
affairs  of  Italy  called  imperatively  for  his 
interference.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Tri- 
bune, Rome  had  returned  to  its  miserable 


anarchy.  Sometimes  two  senators  chos* 
en  out  of  the  nobles — for  a  short  period 
a  popular  leader  named  Cerroni — held  the 
government. 

A  second  tribune  had  arisen,  named 
Baroncelli,  who  had  attempted  to  found  a 
new  republic  on  the  model  of  that  of  Flo- 
rence  5  but  the  fall  of  Baroncelli  had  been 
almost  as  rapid  as  his  rise.  Plague  and 
earthquake  had  visited  the  city  5  and, 
though  the  jubilee  had  drawn  thousands 
of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  poured  wealth  into  her  bosom,  this 
wealth  had  been  but  a  new  object  of  strife, 
faction  and  violence.  Innocent  delegated 
the  affairs  of  Italy  to  Cardinal  JEgidius  Al- 
bornoz,  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  Albornoz 
descended  into  Italy  to  re-establish  the 
temporal  dominion  of  the  popes  i  he  was 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  experience* 
Rienzi  had  been  released  from  prison^ 
and  the  papal  court  considered  that,  under 
the  judicious  guidance  of  Albornoz,  Rien- 
zi's  advice  and  knowledge  of  Italy  and 
Rome  might  be  of  use  to  the  papal  cause. 

He  seems  to  have  embraced  the  offTer 
without  reluctance.  The  more  immediate 
object  appears  to  have  been  to  employ  him 
as  an  opponent  to  Baroncelli,  who  had 
usurped  his  office  and  title  of  tribune. 
The  vice-legate  in  Rome,  Hugo  Harpagon, 
represented  that  sufferings  had  no  doubt 
taught  Rienzi  wisdom,  that  he  had  aban> 
doned  his  old  fantastic  dreams  of  innova- 
tion, and  mi^ht  be  of  service  to  counteract 
by  his  activity  and  prudence  the  dominant, 
impiety  and  evil.  He  requested  that  he 
might  be  sent  to  Rome.  '  So,'  observes 
Dr.  Papencordt,  '  was  the  tribune  now  to 
share  in  that  work  which  he  had  said  in 
ox\e  of  his  addresses  to  Charles  lY.  would 
be  much  more  easy,  more  safe,  and  more 
congenial  with  his  disposition,  to  reduce 
distracted  Italy  to  unity  and  peace  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Mother  the  Church, 
rather  than  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire.' 
On  the  fall  of  Baroncelli,  however,  Albor- 
noz, who  perhaps  had  formed  a  sounder 
estimate  of  Rienzi's  character,  retained 
him  in  his  own  camp.  There  Rienzi  cast 
the  spell  of  his  eloquence  over  two  distin- 
guished youths,  Arimboldo,  a  lawyer,  and 
Brettone,  knight,  brothers^of  the  celebrat- 
ed and  formidable  Fra  Morcale,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  great  Free  Company.  Out  of  the 
Bible  and  out  of  Livy  he  filled  them  with 
lofty  notions  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and 
allured  them  by  splendid  promises  of  ad- 
vancement. They  lent  him  considerable 
sums  of  money,  and  they  enabled  him  to 
borrow  more.  He  appeared,  accompa/hied 
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by  these  youths,  and  in  a  magnificent 
dress,*  before  the  legate,  and  requested 
to  be  invested  in  the  dignity  of  senator  of 
Rome.  At  that  time  the  papul  authority 
in  Rome  was  still  unacknowledged  by  the 
factious  nobles.  It  seemed  a  favourable  op- 
portunity ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
Albornoz  appointed  Rienzi  senator  of 
Rome.  With  a  few  troops  Rienzi  advan- 
ced f  and  in  a  short  time  was  once  more 
master  of  the  scene  of  his  former  power 
and  glory.  But  Rienzi  had  not  learned 
wisdom.  The  intoxication  of  power  again 
bewildered  his  reason ;  he  returned  to  his 
old  pomp,  his  old  luxury.  He  extorted 
the  restoration  of  his  confiscated  proper 


enzi!'  His  body  waa  treated  with  the 
most  shameful  indignities. 

There  is  much  good  aense  in  Dr.  Papen. 
cordt's  simple  expression,  that  Rienzi 
was  an  extraordinary  rather  than  a  great 
man.  His  vigour  of  action  fell  short  of 
his  vigour  of  conception.  He  was  a  lofty 
idealist.  That  he  could  not  accomplish 
his  glorious  visions,  his  times  were  partly 
in  fault,  and  partly  his  own  character.  As 
long  as  his  career  was  brilliant,  imagi- 
native, theatrical,  he  played  his  part  with 
majesty ;  and  even  his  magnificence  might, 
as  we  observed,  not  have  been  impolitic ; 
but  when  he  had  to  strive  with  the  rough 
realities  of  faction,  to  act  on  unimagined 
ty,  and  wasted  it  in  idle  expenditure.  |  emergencies  with  vigour  and  promptitude, 
He  was  constantly  encircled  by  his  armed  j  his  mind  seemed  to  give  way— dignus 
guard ;  he  passed  his  time  in  drunken  j  imperii  nisi  imperasset.  In  a  warlike 
banquets.!  Again  called  on  to  show  his  age,  his  want  of  military  skill,  and  even 
military  prowess  against  the  refractory  I  of  a  soldier's  courage,  was  a  fatal  defi- 
Colonnas,  he  was  again  found  wanting,  ciency.  But  if  inaction  thus  occasionally 
The  stern  and  equal  vigour  which  had  be- ;  pusillanimous,  his  imaginative  resources 
fore  ^iven  an  imposing  majesty  to  his  i  were  inexhaustible.  To  his  visions  of  po- 
wild  justice,  now  seemed  to  turn  to  ca-jlitical  freedom,  the  supremacy  of  the  do- 
price  and  wantonness  of  power.  His  great  I  minion  of  Rome,  and  the  independence  of 
measure,  by  which  he  seemed  determined,  i  Italy,  succeeded  his  religious  dreamery, 
this  time  at  least,  to  escape  the  imputa- 1  the  predicted  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
tion  of  pusillanimity  as  shrinking  from!  And  we  may  give  him  the  benefit  of  sup* 
the  extermination  of  his  enemies,  was  posing  that,  even  in  his  latter  enterprise, 
tainted  with  treachery  and  ingratitude.  " 
The  execution  of  Fra  Morcale,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  youths  to  whom  he  had  been 
so  deeply  indebted,  revolted  rather  than 
awed  the  public  mind.  The  second 
government  of  Rienzi  was  an  unmitigated 
tyranny  ;  and  ended  by  his  murder  in  a 
popular  insurrection.  With  the  cry  of 
'  Long  live  the  people,*  was  now  mingled 
'  Death  to  the  tribune,  to  the  traitor  Ri- 


•  The  Roman  biographer,  who  might  appear  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness,  describes  his  splendid 
attire  with  the  most  minute  particularity. 

t  The  Roman  biographer  is  again  our  authority. 
'Before,'  he  says,  *he  was  sobier,  temperate,  ab- 
stemious ;  he  was  now  become  an  inordinate  drunk- 
ard. •  •  He  was  always  eating  confectionery  and 
drinking.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  be  forced  to  see 
him — *  horribile  cosa  era  potere  patire  de  vederlo,' — 
they  said  that  in  person  he  was  formerly  quite  mea- 
gre, he  had  become  enormously  fat  (grasso  ster- 
minatamente);  he  had  a  belly  like  a  tun,  jovial, 
like  an  Asiatic  abbot ! — *  habea  una  ventresca  lon- 
na,  trionfale,  a  modo  de  uno  abbate  Jsiano!' 
Anoder  MS.  reads  abbate  jSainino,  which  decorum 
will  not  allow  us  to  translate.  <  He  was  f\ill  of 
shining  flesh  (carbuncles  ?)  like  a  peacock.  Red, 
and  with  a  long  beard,  his  face  was  always  chang- 
ing ;  his  eyes  would  suddenly  kindle  like  fire.  It 
was  as  changeable  as  his  opinions.  His  under- 
standing lightened  in  fiiAil  flashes  like  fire — <  cosi 
se  mutava  son  intellecto  come  Aioco.'  w^pud  Mu- 
rotor,  Jntiq,  Ital,  iii.,  p.  524. 


when  an  instrument  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  he  might  honestly  conceive  him- 
self labouring  in  the  only  practicable 
scheme  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Italy.  Dazzling  as  was  the  course  of 
Rienzi,  and  awakening  all  the  generous 
sympathies,  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  even  now  arresting 
our  attention  amid  the  tumult  and  con- 
fusion of  the  dark  ages  in  Italy,  he  bursts 
upon  us,  in  our  youth  perhaps,  even  as  he 
did  upon  his  own  a^e,  as  a  hero  and  a 
patriot.  And  like  his  own  age,  and  like 
Petrarch,  the  voice  of  that  age,  we  are  in- 
clined to  revenge,  as  it  were,  our  disap- 
pointment at  the  failure  of  the  hopes 
which  he  has  excited  by  injustice  to  the 
lofty  parts  of  his  character.  We  do  not 
allow  him  credit  for  what  he  did  achieve 
under  such  adverse  circumstances,  from 
a  kind  of  resentment  that  he  achieved  no 
more.  We  depreciate  the  good,  the  very 
transitory  good  which  he  did,  because  we 
justly  feel  that  he  was  not  a  man  who 
produced  any  permanent  effect  on  the 
condition  or  destinies  of  manr,  but  a  fleet- 
ing and  ephemeral  pageant. 

Of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Papencordt's  work 
we  have  not  yet  spoken.  The  expres- 
sions of  our  praise,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
must  be  mingled  with  those  of  regret. 
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We  hare  heard,  since  the  commencement 
of  our  paper,  that  this  promising  pupil  in 
the  Berlin  school  of  history  has  been  sud- 
denly cut  off  in  the  dawn  of  his  literary 
reputation.  Dr.  Papencordt  seemed  likely 
to  unite  industry  and  diligence,  general 
qualifications  of  German  historians,  with 
the  virtues  of  judgment  and  skill  in  com- 
position— which  are  not  quite  so  common 
among  them.  We  fear  that  his  premature 
decease  will  deprive  us  of  the  work  which 
he  meditated,  and  of  which  the  present  mo- 
nograph is,  as  it  were,  a  chapter, — ^the  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  to  the  commencement  of 
the  sixth  century.  But — his  saltern  donis — 
we  would  honour  the  memory  of  a  writer 
who  promised  to  attain  to  high  eminence  5 
and  condole  with  the  friends  of,  as  we 
leam^  a  modest  and  estimable  man. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Russia  under  Nicholas  the 
First.  Translated  from  ^  Supplement  to 
the  Conversations  Lexicon^  by  Captain 
Anthony  C.  Sterling.  London.  l2mo. 
1841. 

2.  Notes  of  a  Half -pay  in  Search  of  Health  ; 
or,  Russia,  Circassia,  and  the  Crimea  in 
1839-40.  By  Captain  Jesse.  2  vols 
8vo.    London,  1841. 

3.  Petersburg  in  Bildern  und  Skizzen, 
Von  J.  G.  Kohl.  Dresden  und  Leipzig. 
2  vols.  8vo.  1841. 

Narratives  of  travels  through  Russia,  and 
residences  in  various  portions  of  that  em- 
pire, all  conveying,  with  more  or  less  pre 
tension,  accounts  of  its  present  policy  and 
prophecies  of  its  future  destiny,  have 
been  of  late  so  plentifully  supplied  to  the 
reading  world,  that  general  opinions  of 
some  kind  must,  we  should  think,  be  be- 
ginning to  take  shape  and  form.  At  all 
events,  there  must  be  a  very  general  curi- 
osity on  the  subject :  the  reporters  in  this 
department  bid  fair  to  become  as  numer- 
ous and  multifarious  as  those  from  the 
Transatlantic  shores.  This  time  last  year 
we  noticed  a  cycle  of  Russian  tourists — 
at  Christmas  we  introduced  the 'Letters 
from  the  Baltic,'  which  have  since  run 
through  two  editions — and  now,  aided  by 
our  friends  the  Germans,  we  again  muster 
strong.  However  differing  in  country, 
character,  principle,  prejudice,  and  ca> 
pacity,  all  these  explorers  seem  to  profess 
the  same  main  object  and  end — namely, 
to  ascertain  what  the  actual  progress  of 


civilisation  in  Russia  has  been :  by  what 
influences  it  has  been  most  forwarded ; 
and  in  what  departments  of  life  its  results 
are  most  apparent. 

Ever  since  the  advent  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  great-great-grandsire  of  his 
present  majesty,  who  breathed  a  species 
of  animation  into  the  vast  colossus,  but  be- 
queathed to  his  successors  the  far  more 
diflicult  task  of  wakening  intelligence 
and  stimulating  conscience,  civilisation, 
like  the  unknown  sod  of  the  ancients,  a 
something  they  acknowledged  yet  knew 
not  how  to  approach,  has  Been  more  or 
less  the  aim  or  the  pretension  of  each 
succeeding  sovereign.  But  no  matter 
how  they  founded  cities,  or  raised  tem- 
ples, or  endowed  institutions,  ostensibly 
in  her  name,  so  long  as  the  worship  of  the 
heart  was  wanting — so  long  as  she  was 
sought :  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  con- 
comitant gifts — civilisation  in  her  real 
worth  remained,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
far  from  their  grasp.  Even  granting  their 
motives  to  have  been  pure,  their  devo- 
tion real,  the  object — in  the  degree  they 
affected  to  secure  it — was  equally  unat- 
tainable; for  in  the  words  of  a  great 
writer  of  the  day,  *  To  think  of  engrafting, 
at  once,  on  an  ignorant  people  the  fruits 
of  lon^  knowledge  and  civilisation — of 
importing  amongr  them  ready-made  those 
advantages  and  blessings  which  no  nation 
ever  attained  but  by  its  own  working  out, 
nor  ever  Was  fitted  to  enjoy  but  by  having 
struggled  for  them — to  harbour  even  a 
dream  of  the  success  of  such  an  experiment 
implies  a  sanguineness  almost  incredible.' 

Nevertheless,  all  these  gigantic  efforts 
— this  enormous  expenditure — these  in- 
numerable ukases  in  pen  and  ink — in 
brick  and  mortar — cannot  have  remained 
barren.  Something  good  or  bad  must 
have  accrued  from  such  combined  and 
continued  exertion ;  and  in  our  humble 
opinion  the  result  is  very  much  what  from 
such  premises  might  fairly  have  been  an- 
ticipated :  in  a  word,  that  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  century — in  the  course  of 
which  the  Russian  power  has  been  devel- 
oped and  extended  in  a  degree  unmatch- 
ed in  modern  European  history — through- 
out the  country  itself,  as  it  stands,  the 
work  of  corruption  is  found  far  a-head  of 
that  of  civilisation,  and  both  gradually 
reversing  in  position — the  one,  through 
all  the  glare  and  parade  of  advancement, 
visibly  undermining  the  structure  bor- 
rowed from  other  nations—the  other 
slowly  impregnating  the  barbarous  ele- 
ments of  the  soil. 
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Impressed  with  this  latter  fact,  we  feel 
disposed  to  approach  the  Russian  peasant 
with  somewhat  of  the  same  respect  as  we 
should  his  czar — convinced  that  in  these 
ranks  lies  that  quarry  of  sterling  materi- 
als from  which  alone  the  stepping-stones 
to  Russian  progression  may  he  securely 
hewn.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  this 
of  a  class  still  in  bondage,  and  more 
strange  to  speak  openly  of  a  system  of 
serfage  without  as  openly  condemning 
it ;  but,  even  if  Russia  did  not  show  us  at 
every  step  the  danger  and  (utility  of  has- 
ty changes  and  forced  adoptions,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  advocate  the  most 
cautious  grant  of  that  liberty  which  will 
only  assimilate  the  serfs  with  other  class- 
es which  have  hitherto  turned  superior 
advantages  to  far  inferior  account.  The 
peasantry  of  Russia  are  now  strongly 
characterized  by  those  qualities  which 
legislators  would  be  glad  to  retain  in 
some  more  civilized  countries,  or  infuse 
into  others.  At  once  active  and  tracta- 
ble, intelligent  and  confiding — their  afifec- 
tions  more  developed  than  their  reason, 
their  ingenuity  far  in  advance  of  their 
knowledge — the  voiceless  and  voteless 
worth  of  this  estate  in  the  political  bal- 
ance of  Russia  is  as  little  suspected  by  the 
world  in  fi^eneral  as  it  is  by  themselves. 
Nevertheless  it  is  to  this  class,  almost 
exclusively,  that  Russia  must  look  for  the 

E reservation  of  the  sounder  portions  of 
er  nationality — through  this  class  it  is 
that  the  sap  of  civilisation  must  rise ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  more  has 
been  done  to  waken  the  self-conscious- 
ness and  moral  energies  of  the  people  by 
their  unanimous  repulsion  of  the  French 
invasion-r(and  the  further  we  are  remov- 
ed from  the  barbarous  features  of  this 
exertion  the  more  shall  we  perceive  its 
true  dignity) — and  more  to  humanise 
their  habits  and  raise  their  ideas,  by  the 
return  of  the  Russian  troops  from  the  al- 
lied -armies — more,  in  short,  to  civilise 
them  by  these  two  national  impulses,  than 
by  all  the  grafting  and  patching  and  mere 
outward  applications  upon  the  other  class- 
es of  the  empire,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

We  thought  it  fair  to  state  this  general 
impression  of  ours  on  the  threshold  5  but 
our  immediate  object  isto  make  our  read- 
ers acquainted  with  three  very  interest- 
ing books  on  Russia.  And  certainly 
whoever  wishes  to  prepare  himself  for 
studying  with  advantage  either  the  new 
travellers  on  our  list,  or  any  other  work 
of  their  class,  ought  to  b^gin  by  ma^^ter- 


ing  the  skilful  Essay  compiled  from  the 
rich  pages  of  the  *  Conversations  Lexicon,' 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Captain 
Sterling. 

Its  first  chapter  opens  with  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  tardiness  of  Russia 
in  the  career  of  improvement  5  on  the 
manner  in  which  *  she  has  been  obliged 
to  rush  through  or  skip  over  many  de- 
grees of  civilisation  in  order  to  march  in 
the  same  line  with  her  rivals proceed- 
ing with  a  short  survey  of  the  events 
which  preceded  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas ;  the  vexations  which  met  him 
on  his  ascending  the  throne  ;  with  a  few 
allusions  to  his  personal  character,  and  a 
short  sketch  of  the  motives  for  his  policy 
— to  which  we  shall  advert   more  at 
length.    To  these  succeed  a  list  of  the 
administrative  and  diplomatic  officers; 
the  history  of  the  Svod,  or  systematic 
collection  of  civil  laws — a  gigantic  work, 
which  dragged  its  weary  length  through 
the  reigns  of  Catherine  the  Second,  Paul, 
and  Alexander,  and  was  reserved  for  the 
youth  and  vigour  of  the  present  sover- 
reign  to  recommence  and  finish  ; — and  a 
comprehensive  sketch  of  the  state  of 
trade,  the  condition  of  the  peasants,  and 
the  increased  facility  of  intercourse,  &c. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  is 
contained  in  the  chapter  on  the  war  with 
the  Circassians,  the  inefficiency  of  all  the 
varied  modes  of  battery  which  Russia 
has  hitherto  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  the  little  present  prospect  there  ap* 
pears  of  terminating  this  contest  in  the 
usual  Russian  sweeping   mode.  These 
remarks  are  followed  by  a  masterly  ana- 
lysis  of  the  relations  of  Russia  with  the 
various  states  of  Europe — inluding  a  re- 
view of  the  alternate  progress  of  Russian 
and  British  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
Turkey,  and  the  yet  more  obscure  doings 
in  the  interior  of  Asia.    We  have  then 
elaborate  summaries  of  the  revenues  and 
resources  of  the  empire — the  force  of  the 
army  and  navy — the  acquisitions  of  ter- 
ritory, and  actual  area  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia— the  proportion  of  inhabit- 
ants to  each  district,  and  gross  sum  of 
the  population — with  reports  of  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  education,  from  the  six  uni- 
versities, down  to  the  426  district,  884 
parochial,  and  508    private  boarding- 
schools — and,  finally,  an  immense  deal  of 
positive    and    extraneous  information 
which  has  crept  into  no  other  work,  al- 
together rendering  this  little  volume  a 
complete  manual  of  the  present  statistics 
of  Russia.    In  the  close  research  r^'qui- 
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site  for  the  conJensation  of  so  much  va- 
ried knowledge,  we  recognise  the  patient 
hand  of  the  German  ;  while  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials  does  credit  to  Cap- 
tain Sterling's  clearness  of  head,  and  the 
unaffected  plainness  of  his  general  style 
sets  off  many  lively  and  even  graceful 
turns  and  passages. 

It  is  well  to  have  this  on  the  table  for 
ready  reference  while  one  is  going 
through  Captain  Jesse's  more  amasing 
work,  which  abounds  in  puns,  jokes,  anec- 
dote, and  quotation  more  than  enough  for 
both.  In  the  two  volumes  by  this  gentle- 
man the  public  are  presented  with  the 
first  fruits  of  a  happy  convalescence — a 
period  when  the  spirits  no  less  than  the 
appetite  are  generally  found  to  be  in  most 
mercurial  condition.  For  only  thus  can 
we  account  for  the  many  off-hand  triviali- 
ties in  a  work  which  wants  neither  manly 
thought,  nor  solid  information,  nor  some 
real  liveliness. 

In  his  first  chapter  Captain  Jesse  is  kind 
enouffh  to  give  us  an  account  of  his  youth- 
fill  doings  in  India — in  the  course  of 
which  he  takes  us  through  two  fevers  and 
one  cholera  morbus — with  a  sufficiency 
of  snipe-shooting  under  a  meridian  sun, 
and  up  to  his  knees  in  water,  &c.  &c. : 
he  then  transports  us  back  to  England, 
and  stations  us  for  six  years  at  monoto- 
nous country-quarters,  where  he,  unfor- 
tunately, had  little  else  to  think  of  but 
the  maladies  he  had  imported  from  the 
land  of  jungles  and  paddy-fields:  he  al- 
lows us  a  peep  into  his  journal  of  that 
period  so  full  of  dyspeptic  memoranda  as 
would  in  all  probability  have  made  him 
ill,  had  he  not  been  so  already — and  being 
now  come  to  that  wretched  pass  when,  in 
his  own  words,  he  no  longer  knows  ^  his 
favourite  Amnti  from  his  regimental  spit,' 
be  thinks  it  high  time  to  give  the  enemy 
the  slip  by  a  complete  change  of  climate. 
Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  we 
find  our  patient  at  Corfu. 

He  now  steams  on  through  classic  wa- 
ters, anchors  in  the  roads  of  Patras,  and 
tbence,  wind  and  weather  permitting, 
finds  himself  in  sight  of  the  Pyrseus,  and 
quickly  after  approaching  Athens  in  a 
hack-carriage  amid  clouds  of  dust.  A 
sojourn  of  six  weeks  beneath  the  Atheni- 
an porches  produces  some  sharp  remarks 
upon  the  present  state  of  Greece ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  soul-stirring  antiqui- 
ties of  the  place  give  occasion  to  little 
more  than  a  somewhat  peevish  philippic 
at  the  annoyances  which  had  long  before 

vol..  Lxix.  27 


encountered  him  on  visiting  those  ^f 
Rome ! 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  hurry 
through  his  interesting  tour  to  Nauplia, 
his  return  to  Athens,  and  passage  in  com- 
pany with  Prince  George  of  Cambridge 
to  Constantinople — a  city  which  he  de- 
scribes in  tempting  colours.  Not  so, 
however,  the  Turkish  bath  ;  to  the  equi- 
vocal  enjoyment  of  which  he  reconciles 
himself  with  a  few  puns  in  careful  italics 
— a  precaution  not  altogether  superfluous 
— consoling  himself,  after  being  ^flayed, 
parboiled,  and  steamed,  half-drowned  and 
half-sufibcated,'  with  the  discussion  of  a 
pipe — to  which;  under  various  forms,  the 
gallant  captain  appears  so  addicted,  that 
it  is  only  to  be  hoped  his  fair  fellow-tra* 
veller  in  no  way  objected  to  the  practice. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  bath, 
our  author,  with  his  Oriental  habits,  ap- 
pears perfectly  at  home  among  the  Mos- 
lems. A  passage  on  the  exquisite  beau- 
ties of  Constantinople  has  a  picturesque- 
ness  of  manner  which  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  work,  so  we  the  more  wil- 
lingly transcribe  it : — 

*  The  sunsets  here  are  not  so  fine  as  those  of 
Greece,  but  moonlight  over  the  City  of  the  Sul- 
tan is  indeed  beautiful,  and  to  enjoy  it  perfectly 
I  frequently^  retired  to  my  divan,  which  com* 
maoded  a  view  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  with  my 
pipe  and  sherbet  at  m^  side  [cross-legged also?] 
remained  there  watching  for  her  beams.  As  the 
night  advanced  the  numerous  lights  of  the  city 
gradually  disappeared,  the  hum  of  voices  died 
away,  the  breeze  of  evening  was  hushed,  and 
the  Horn,  which  during  the  day  had  been  cover- 
ed with  boats  engag^  in  all  the  noise  and  tu- 
mult of  traffic,  now  lay  in  hazy  obscurity  beneath 
me.  The  pale  light  m  the  horizon  soon  ushered 
in  the  "bark  of  pearl  in  that  cloudless  sky,"  the 
shadows  became  more  evident,  the  golden  cre- 
scents of  the  Sulimani  mosque  and  Seraskier's 
tower  then  appeared,  the  slender  minarets  fd- 
lowed,  and  at  last  the  whole  city  and  the  Horn 
were  lighted  up  in  colours  more  chaste  though 
less  splendid  than  those  of  sunset  I  felt  that 
this  was  the  hour  to  enjoy  the  City  of  the  Plague, 
and  I  thought  my  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the 
numerous  caiques  which  stole  quickly  yet  noise- 
lessly across  the  moonbeams,  returning  to  Stam- 
boul  from  the  Sweet  Waters  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Hora.  If  it  were  possible  for  anything  to  in- 
create  the  beauty  and  interest  of  this  scene,  it 
was  so  increased  by  the  planet  Venus  being  in 
conjunction  with  the  moon,  exhibiting  the  emr 
blem  of  the  Moslem's  empire  over  his  own  ca- 
pital. This  divan  was  my  bed,  but  the  sleep 
that  succeeded  was  far  more  generally  interrupt- 
ed by  the  loud  and  continual  yells  of  the  moo- 
grel  curs  of  Pera  than  by  dreams  of  MahmnedV 
Houris.'— JfAW,  vol.  L,  p.  42. 
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But  we  now  share  in  the  author's  imfxa- 
tience  to  enter  Russia,  and  must  therefore 
laud  him,  after  three  days*  voyage  through 
the  Black  Sea,  at  Odessa,,  where,  imme-j 
diately  on  reaching  terra  firmay  he  was 
suhjected  by  the  jealous  sanitory  laws  to 
a  purifying  process,  which,  after  all,  is  no 
very  inappropriate  sequel  to  the  Turkish 
bath.  To  this  succeeds  the  unutterable 
dulness  of  a  fortnight's  quarantine  ^  a  pe- 
riod of  gentle  durance  which  some  grace- 
less author  has  likened  to  the  English 
honeymoon — though  Captain  Jesse  has 
managed  to  make  it  amusing  enough  to 
bis  readers,  and  which  affords  him  the  op- 
portunity— not  seldom  repeated  through- 
out his  pages — of  contradicting  Marshal 
Marmoi^'s  statements  in  toto.  If  Captain 
Jesse  f«ired  worse  than  most  during  quar- 
antine, he  had  at  all  events  the  comfort  of 
faring  better  than  most  in  the  custonv- 
house,  his  baggage  being  helped  through 
by  the  friendly  intervention  of  a  brother 
epaulette*  But  no  military  pass- word 
could  be  extended  to  a  pocket  edition  of 
Byron — a  name  so  sternly  banned  in  the 
Russian  empire  that  we  rather  wonder  at 
the  captain  s  attempt.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  known  the  prohibition  successfully 
evaded  by  simply  cutting  out  a  leaf;  for 
like  the  human  countenance  itself,  a  title- 
page  is  here  considered  as  the  sure  index 
of  the  soul  within ;  and.  while,  under  a 
smooth  face,  the  most  desperate  sinner 
may  securely  creep  into  a  Russian  book- 
case, a  suspicious  head-piece  will  condemn 
the  most  innocent  production  that  ever 
iuued  from  the  press.  A  ludicrous  in- 
ftance  of  the  latter  occurred  to  a  passenger 
entering  Petersburg,  who,  among  the 
usual  complement  of  guide-books  and 
hand-books,  happened  to  possess  a  small 
astronomical  work,  entitled  ^  Revolutions 
of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.'  No  sooner  had 
the  censor  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  title- 
page  than  its  doom  was  sealed.  The  first 
word  was  enough  for  a  loyal  Russian — 
no  matter  where  the  scene  of  action — 
and,  not  content  with  confiscating  the 
book,  the  police  had  orders  to  keep  a 
strict  watch  over  its  audacious  innporter. 

Leaving  his  lady  at  Odessa,  Captain 
Jesse  now  proceeds  upon  a  tour  in  the 
Crimea,  a  change  of  scene  by  which  the 
reader  profits  as  well  as  the  author  ;  for  the 
^  Month's  Leave  of  Absence'  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  portions  of  his 
work.  His  investigations  of  the  historical 
reminiscences  and  antiquarian  remains  of 
this  region,  though  somewhat  too  diffuse, 
arecoMucted  with  the  zeal  of  a  scholar ;  his 


descriptions  of  the  works  and  docks  of 
Sevastopol  are  given  with  the  technical 
precision  of  a  military  man  \  while  all 
that  can  be  objected  to  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  view  of  Cape  Matapan  frsm  ike 
Black  Sea)  is  not  so  much  his  having 
dwelt  too  long  upon  the  artificial  ugliness 
of  the  Maprocephali,but  too  little  upon  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  Crimean  paradise, 
of  which  beyond  a  festooning  vine  or 
creeping  geranium  we  catch  but  few 
glimpses.  Ho  mentions,  it  is  true,  one 
grand  and  sublime  view  from  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain,  to  which  he  ascends  by  a 
route  significantly  called  the  '  Devil's 
Staircase,'  and  where  he  particularly  al- 
ludes to  ^  a  sensation  of  loneliness  which  I 
always  experience  at  a  great  height' 
But  in  this  respect  Captain  Jesse  is  not 
singular ;  the  sensation  he  alludes  to  being 
a  natural  consequence  to  which  most  peo. 
pie  are  subject  in  any  very  elevated  posi- 
tion, whether  physical  or  social. 

His  account  of  the  war  in  Circassia 
(though,  despite  an  intimation  in  the  title- 
page,  our  traveller  does  not  appear  to 
have  entered  tnat  territory)  conveys  most 
exciting  matter  for  those  who  take  inte- 
rest in  thp  fate  of  these  gallant '  Highland* 
ers  of  the  Caucasus,'  heathens  though 
they  be,  while,  in  those  who  do  not,  a 
glance  in  the  accompanying  map  at  the 
narrow  gap  which  alone  remains  free 
from  the  embrace  of  the  Russian  fortress- 
es might  be  sufiicient  to  induce  it.  The 
temptations  to  serve  in  this  cause  are 
succinctly  stated  by  Captain  Sterling.  An 
ukas  of  the  20th  May,  1B38,  promises  to 
such  officers  as  volunteer  for  this  service  a 
whole  year's  pay  in  advance,  double  pay 
during  the  war,  and  their  travelling  ex- 
penses.' '  Upon  this,' adds  Sterling,  *  there 
were  numerous  applications;'  bat  how 
disproportionate  all  the  advantages  are  to 
the  risk  incurred  may  be  told  by  a  few 
extracts  from  the  *  Notes  of  a  Half-pay.' 

Speaking  of  the  Russian  fortresses  in 
Circassia,  of  which  a  river  always  forms 
one  side, — 

•  This  face,*  says  Captain  Jesse,  *  is  protected 
by  a  gun-boat  when  there  is  sufficient  depth  of 
water,  an  intrenchment,  and  traverses.  H  there 
is  no  river,  a  small  stream  will  always  influence 
the  choice  of  situation,  as  the  garrisons  cannot 
leave  the  fort  to  get  either  wood  or  water  with- 
out some  casualties  taking  place.  Sometimes 
the  Circassians  lum  the  stream  above  the  for^ 
and  the  Russians  are  then  under  the  necessity  of 
sending  to  a  considerable  distance  for  their  sup- 
plies of  those  articles  absolutely  necessary  to 
their  existence.  In  domg  so  they  are  obliged  to 
traverse  thick  underwood  and  other  obstacles, 
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which  their  opponents  well  know  how  to  take 
advantage  oC  and,  by  poeting  themselved  be- 
hind Uees  and  pieces  of  rock,  the  escor  t»  generally 
composed  of  a  company,  seldom  returns  wiihoui 


their  legs;  the  streets  are  wretchedly 
lighted,  or  rather  not  lighted  at  all ;  the 
meat  is  bad,  the  servants  infamoas,  the 


severe  loss.    It  was  in  allusion  to  this  that  I )  ®"^P*^®®P^''s       rogues,  and  the  society 
once  heard  a  Russian  officer  remark  "that  a  glass  ^      town  by  no  means  a  compensation 
™-  ,  *  u  r  11  *u  II-    Surely  Captain  Jesse 


of  water  was  very  often  purchased  by  a  glass 
of  blood."  Of  course  the  difficulties  are  greater 
m  keeping  nn  the  communications  between  the 
ibrts  themselves.  But  this  is  not  the  only  mis- 
fortune under  which  the  troops  suffer,  for  mala- 
ria prevails  in  all  the  low  simations,  and  the 
men  are  decimated  by  fevers  for  which  they  have 
neither  preventive  nor  cure.  Their  supplies  of 
food,  always  scanty  and  indifferent,  are  some- 
times  cut  off  by  the  gales,  which  blow  with 
great  violence  on  this  coast ;  and  as  they  cannot 
dbtain  provisions  in  the  country,  they  are  some- 


for  all  these  evils. 

must  have  heen  particularly  unfortunate 
— or  particularly  difficult.  Even  his  puns 
flag  here.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
with  him  that  in  all  Russia  he  could  not 
well  have  pitched  upon  a  place  more  do- 
void  of  advantages.  Banishment  to  To- 
bolsk (with  exemption  from  the  mines) 
would  decidedly,  in  point  of  society,  hava 
repaid  him  much  better,  and  in  other  re- 


d^"^rSi«;i7o%hei;^t"JJ>rJ^^^^^  r^*.'  77*-  Odes«  i.  by  much  to. 
Fresh  meat  is  rarely  seen,  and,  being  very  dear  *  ®  ' 


at  all  times,  is  never  given  to  the  men.  In  the 
winter  of  1839  the  communications  with  Sevas- 
topol and  Kertch  had  been  so  interrupted  that 
lye-flour  was  sixty-five  rubles,  nearly  sixty  shil- 
hngs,  the  chetvert  Thus  wretchedly  off  for 
Ibod,  they  are  worse  off  fcx-  medicine,  and,  when 
sufEiering  under  intermittent  fever,  are  left  to  cure 
it  with  a  salt  herring,  a  cheap,  and  in  this  part 
of  the  world  popular,  remedy.*— vol.  i.,  p.  272. 

Being  detained  till  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son for  travelling  to  Moscow,  Captain 
Jesse  resolves,  having  indeed  no  other 
alternative,  on  spending  the  winter  at 
Odessa.  Of  this  city,  as  a  residence, 
he  speaks  bitterly  and  contemptuously 
Knowing  that  an  English  gentleman,  so 
accustomed  to  the  highest  luxuries  of 
society  as  Lord  Alvanle^,  is  now  spending 
for  choice  his  second  wmter  there,  many 
may  be  somewhat  puzzled.  The  *  Half- 
pay,*  however,  gives  a  catalogue  of  unmi- 
tigated miseries.  According  to  him,  the 
climate,  to  begin  with,  has  all  the  incon- 
venience of  the  two  opposite  extremes. 
It  is  Siberia  in  the  wiiiter,  and  the  coast 
of  Africa  in  the  summer,  without  the 
steadiness  of  the  one  or  the  luxuriance  of 
the  other.  In  winter  the  snow-storms  are 
so  heavy  that  ladies  bound  for  ball  or 
theatre  used  to  yoke  oxen  on  to  their 
equipages,  and  *even  now  the  servants 
announce  the  shovel  before  their  carriage.' 
In  spring  they  are  stuck  fast,  knee-deep 
in  mud,  so  that  maid-servants  go  to  mar- 
ket in  their  master's  boots — (at  least  so 
Captain  Jesse's  did) ; — in  summer  thev 
are  dried  up  for  want  of  water,  of  which 

the  town  does  not  furnish  a  single  drinka-  ]  loyalty,  courtesy,  and  filial  piety,  his  in 
ble  spring, — suffocated  with  columns  of  i  telligeuce,  shrewdness,  and  wit, — who 
dust,  and  tormented  by  *  eight  billions  of:  stands  like  a  hero,  who  is  proverbially  as 


of  autocratical  creations 
to  offer  a  fair  standard  of  Russian  socie. 
ty ;  the  upper  classes  are  more  artificial, 
and  the  lower  less  national,  than  they 
would  be  found  elsewhere, — while  habits 
of  constant  intercourse  with  the  crafty 
Greek,  the  indolent  Turk,  and  the  demo- 
ralized Pole,  have  produced  an  amalgama- 
tion which,  unlike  some  counterfeits,  has 
not  the  recommendation  of  being  goodin 
itself. 

Captain  Jesse  is  an  honest  writer  i  and 
enables  us  to  measure  his  opinions  by 
giving  a  fair  account  of  the  opportunities 
he  had  for  forming  them.  We  did  not 
expect  from  so  rapid  an  observer  accarate 
representations  of  things  that  do  not  im- 
mediately and  everywhere  meet  the  eye ; 
but  we  confess  our  disappointment  in  not 
discovering  throughout  these  pages  any 
thing  like  a  real  picture  of  the  Russian 
peasant.  He  everywhere,  under  Captain 
Jesse's  delineation,  stands  forth  a  misera- 
ble creature,  with  slavery  on  his  brow, 
superstition  in  his  heart,  thieviaflr  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  and  a  clean  shirt  only  once  a 
twelvemonth  to  his  back !  This  may  be 
true  in  part :  but  of  the  two  sides  there 
are  to  everything  our  aathor  has  decided- 
ly taken  and  stuck  to  the  worst ;  and  a 
foreigner  who  should  come  to  England 
and  report  that  all  our  lower  classes  were 
drunkards  or  poachers,  and—of  which 
these  late  distressed  times  have  furnished 
too  many  instances — all  without  a  bed  ta 
sleep  upon,  would  be  just  as  near  the 
truth.  According  to  our  own  observation 
of  the  cla^s,  the  Russian  serf,  with  his 


flies  V  neither  more  nor  less.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  pavement  is  execrable,  and 
the  principal  thoroughfares  intersected 
with  deep  drains,  in  which  people  break 


far  . removed  from  all  vulgarity  in  manner 
as  from  all  grammatical  inaccuracy  in 
speech,  who  venerates  his  czar,  loves  his 
lord,  and  believes  his  priest — (we  will  say 
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nothiBg  about  the  clean  ahirt) — is  about 
one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of 
peasant  humanity  the  present  world  af- 
fords. 

*  There  is  no  gaiete  de  caur  or  hilarity 
about  a  Russian  $  and  unless  ihey  are 
tipsy,  or  otherwise  much  excited,  they 
are  a  tranquil,  not  to  say  a  stupid  people.' 
What !  no  gaieii  de  ccBur  about  the  Fran- 
gais  de  Jfordl  No  hilarity  about  him 
whose  voice  may  be  heard  singing  from 
the  roof  of  every  house,  or  laughing  in 
the  most  contagious  tones  from  the  ice 
labours  of  the  canal  below  ; — whose  na* 
tional  sports  are  the  gayest  in  the  world; 
whose  very  choice  of  colours  bespeaks 
the  tone  of  his  mind  ;  whose  joke  is  al- 
ways ready,  always  new,  always  good ; 
who  looks  as  happy  as  if  all  the  world 
were  his  equals — and  rather  more  so,  we 
should  fancy!  Certainly,  as  respects  a 
true  judgment  of  the  real  sturdy  Russian 
peaumt — and  we  do  not,  like  the  author, 
see  anything  objectionable  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  term  to  them— our  '  Captain 
bold'  is  as  far  removed  from  ihe  right 
mark  as  if  he  had  never  stirred  from  his 
^  country  quarters.'  His  chief  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  appear,  as  he  con- 
fesses, to  have  been  derived  from  the 
mixed  population  of  Odessa,  and  from 
the  wretched  road-side  beggars  of  the 
Steppes.  Unacquainted  with  the  Russian 
language,  their  inner  life  was  of  course  a 
sealed  book  to  hitn;  and  because  they 
bow  low  with  their  bodies  like  a  noble- 
man of  the  old  English  school,  and  dis- 
persed on  the  emperor's  birthday  without 
a  cheer,  like  the  Scotch  at  George  IV.'s 
visit,  he  interprets  these  as  so  many  signs 
of  crushing  slavery.  Nay,  even  their 
national  food  —  their  kvass  and  black 
bread — are  in  his  eyes  only  specimens  of 
biutal  fare,  and  symbols  of  iicter  degrada- 
tion. Though  Captain  Jesse  did  not 
relish  either,  they  may  not  be  the  worse 
for  that.  There  are  many  articles  besides 
kvMS  and  chleba  on  which  tastes  are 
found  to  differ.  Some  persons  detest 
olives  \  others  positively  loathe  the  best 
Tenby  oysters  (the  Russians  prefer  the 
latter  a  Uttle  tainted)  ;  some  strangle  peo- 
ple do  not  like  real  turtle-soup,  and  some, 
stranger  still,  do ;  and  one  respectable 
individual  we  could  mention  has  even  an 
antipathy  to  roast  mutton  !  The  truth  is, 
that  strictly  national  dainties  rarely  find 
favour  with  foreign  palates,  until  after 
repeated  experiment. 

To  return  to  our  serfs — the  Captain's 
feelings  are  woun4^d  by  the  Uttle  efforts 


made  by  the  nobility  to  emancipate  or 
improve  their  condition.  This  painfal 
impression  is  natural  to  an  individual  Ut- 
ing  in  an  age  so  entirely  opposed  to  that 
of  feudalism,  and  where  the  last  poetry 
of  that  system  is  now  fast  fadhig  from 
view ;  but  if  there  be  one  country  more 
than  another  in  which  the  introduction  of 
liberal  principles,  so  misnamed,  is  to  be 
deprecated,  that  country  is  Russia.  Oar 
author  himself  owns  that  *  those  who  talk 
most  of  the  imperative  duty  of  kindness 
to  them  are  most  deficient  in  the  per- 
formance of  it.'  In  considering  the  act 
of  enfranchisement,  every  other  contin- 
gent influence  mnst  be  taken  into  ac- 
count ;  and  we  have  little  doubt,  if  Captain 
Jesse  had  spent  a  few  years  in  the  conn* 
try,  he  would  have  come  to  our  conclu- 
sion— that,  while  the  estimation  of  liberty 
in  the  breast  of  a  Russian  noble  remains 
such  as  it  now  is — while  the  enfranchised 
classes  next  above  the  serf  are  in  bondage 
to  a  system  infinitely  more  degrading 
than  the  feudal  tenure — while  the  laws 
with  which,  by  an  extension  of  civil  rights, 
he  would  come  into  collision,  are  so  dif- 
ferent in  practice  from  what  they  are  in 
theory — ^the  peasant  is  subjected  to  the 
lesser  evil  of  the  two  in  being  left  to  work 
out  his  own  civilisation  in  his  own  way, 
and  within  the  prescribed  bounds  of  his 
tether.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  so  con- 
fined as  a  posting  '  Half-pay '  may  have 
supposed.  Seen  under  average  fair  cir- 
cumstances, the  serf  is  the  most  active 
tradesman  in  the  empire  \  while  the  fact 
of  his  being  little  disposed  to  spend  his 
gains  upon  himself  is  some  proof  that  he 
is  but  little  anxious  about  their  security. 
If  neither  the  fire  of  his  patriotism  nor 
the  activity  of  his  speculation  has  been 
damped  by  his  servitude,  and  if  with  in- 
creasing prosperity  the  serf  does  not 
stumble  on  the  reck  of  improvidence^  we 
fiincy  we  can  hardly  be  far  wrong  in 
drawing  the  inference  that  serfage,  such 
as  it  is  in  Russia,  does  not  necessarily 
debase  the  moral  man.  But  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  Captain  him* 
self; — 

'  Some  of  Count  Cher^m^tieff's  serfs  are  mer- 
chants, and  very  wealthy.  The  riches  of  a  serf 
are  generally  obtained  by  procuring  bis  master's 
permission  to  leave  his  estate,  and  follow  some 
trade  io  a  town  where  he  can,  without  inter- 
ruption, tura  a  small  capital  and  his  natunU 
shrewdness  to  account.  This  boon  is  well  paid 
for  if  he  is  successful.  In  the  country,  in  cases 
where  the  landlord's  cupidity  does  not  interfere 
with  the  provisions  made  by  the  law  for  the 
serfs  benefit,  they  sometimes  accumulate  lar^ 
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sums ;  for  they  spend  but  Utile  upon  themselves^ 
and  an  increase  of  wealth  does  not  make  that  al- 
tetation  in  their  habits  which  might  be  ejected. 
The  custom  is  to  allow  the  serf  three  days  of  the 
week  to  cultivate  the  portioifof  land  assigned  to 
him  by  his  master,  for  whom  he  works  the  other 
three ;  and  in  this  case,  also,  he  sometimes 
reaches  a  state  of  comparative  affluence.  .  .  . 
Many  of  Count  Ch^remeiieff's  serfs  could  of 
course,  if  permitted,  purchase  their  freedom ; 
but  this  nobleman  has  bo  idea  of  allowing  them 
to  take  advantage  of  their  own  industry :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  subject  of  self-gratulation  with 
many  to  possess  rich  serfs,  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
Cheremetiefi*  is  so  proud  of  his  that  no  sum 
would  tempt  him  to  give  them  their  liberty— a 
worthy  descendant,  truly,  of  his  ancestor  in  the 
days  of  Catherine !   With  this  man  there  is  no 

eea  of  necessity,  but  it  gratifies  his  vanity,  for  it 
IS  an  effect  when  he  invites  foreigners  to  to  his 
country-seat.  On  these  occasions  the  Count  is 
received  by  one  of  his  rich  serfs,  in  a  mean  hut, 
built  in  the  usual  stvle  of  a  Russian  log-house, 
and  fitted  up  with  the  rudest  furniture;  the  ta* 
ble  is  covered  with  the  coarsest  linen,  and  a  black 
loaf,  with  some  salt  and  a  wooden  bowl  of  borsch, 
are  placed  upon  it.  The  party  merely  taste  this 
humble  refreshment,  when  the  door  leading  to 
another  house  at  the  back  is  opened,  and  the 
noble  proprietor  and  his  friends  are  then  ushered 
into  an  apartment  handsomely  furnished :  the 
table  here  is  loaded  with  plate,  glass,  fruit,  and 
a  profusion  of  viands,  in  the  arrangement  of 
which  little  taste  is  displayed;  and  champagne, 
qnass,  and  votka  are  served,  one  as  freely  as  the 
other.  The  guests  leave  the  house  astonished 
by  such  an  entertainment  given  by  a  Kussian 
sext,  fancying  perhaps  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  man  is  as  well  pleased  to  be  a  slave 
as  free ;  and,  in  some  cases,  they  are  likely  to  be 
right.  In  all  probability  the  serf  who  has  thus 
feasted  his  master  and  his  friends  can  scarcely 
read,  knows  nothing  of  figures,  counts  with  beads, 
and  has  a  beard  of  enormous  len^h :  he  makes, 
however,  large  sums  of  money,  for  he  is  shrewd, 
cunning,  and  saving.  His  moments  of  extrava- 
gance are  when,  as  in  this  case,  he  receives  his 
lord,  or  at  one  of  his  own  children's  weddings.' — 
ToL  ii.,  p.  282. 

We  must  frankly  own  that  we  do  not 
share  the  author's  feelings  on  this  occa- 
sion :  we  sec  infinitely  more  to  deprecate, 
and  more  to  commiserate,  in  that  false 
system,  arising  from  an  opposite  extreme 
of  civilisation,  which  compels  the  free- 
man to  enslave  himself.  We  deeply  la- 
ment, with  Captain  Jesse,  the  reckless 
Hess  and  tyranny  of  the  nobles  in  too 
many  instances  ;  but  what  will  he  say  to 
the  late  disturbances  in  Livonia,  where 
the  oppressed  were  freed  men,  and  their 
oppressors  enlightened  German  barons  1 
All  public  accounts  of  the  real  nature  of 
this  insurrection  were  carefully  suppress- 
ed or  qualified  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, but  we  know  through  private 
sources  that  no  abuses  of  the  feudal 


power  were  ever  more  crying  than  those 
which  urged  the  free  Livonian  peasant  to 
violence.  This  is  only  another  proof 
that,  till  the  upper  classes  be  more  en- 
lightened, the  simple  fact  of  enfranchise- 
ment is  not  accompanied  by  that  benefit 
which  the  word  suggests,  and  that  the 
peasant,  though  nominally  made  free, 
only  exchanges  in  point  of  fact  one  mas- 
ter for  many  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  anni- 
hilation of  that  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
serf  which  may  be  compared  to  what  the 
Highland  clansman  had  for  his  chief,  and 
which  forms  one  of  the  few  elements  yet 
to  be  respected  in  the  Russian  nation,  h  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  will  pro- 
ceed with  much  caution  before  they  sub- 
ject the  yet  healthy  peasant  to  that  moral 
pestilence  which  everywhere  marks  the 
progress  of  a  spurious  civilisation  in  the 
other  classes  of  the  empire ;  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  rail  at  *  the 
feudal  bond' — but  ugly  as  the  word  may 
look,  the  thingy  in  Russia  as  she  still  is, 
implies  at  least  as  much  of  protection  as 
of  oppression. 

We  have  much  less  quarrel  with  Capt. 
Jesse's  views  about  some  other  orders  of 
Russian  society — for  example,  the  so- 
called  middle  classes,  whom,  in  the  vain 
idea  of  suddenly  reclaiming  those  awful 
moral  steppes  which  lie  between  the  serf 
and  his  lord,  the  State  has  fostered  into 
being.  From  a  variety  of  causes — but 
from  none  more  than  the  absence  of  a 
law  of  primogeniture  among  the  nobility, 
and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  every 
walk  of  life  except  the  military — it  fol- 
lows that  posts  of  honour  and  responsi- 
bility, involving  some  of  the  most  com- 
plicated machinery  of  this  vast  empire, 
fall  to  a  body  of  men  in  whom  ideas  of 
honour  are  neither  entailed  by  descent, 
implanted  by  education,  nor  encouraged 
by  example.  These  individuals  are  in 
general  termed  Chinovniks^  or  the  beti- 
tied ;  there  being  no  class  in  Russia  on 
whom  — for  want  of  something  better — a 
more  liberal  shower  of  orders  and  medals 
descends.  The  evils  which  these  Chin* 
ovniks  entail  upon  the  country  receive  a 
double  impulse  from  the  nature  of  the 
laws  themselves,  which,  though  frequent- 
ly excellent  in  the  abstract,  can  be  with 
wonderful  ease  perverted  to  serve  the 
turn  of  all  but  the  innocent.  Emanating 
probably  from  the  military  ideas  which 
pervade  everything,  a  drill-sergeant  sys- 
tem of  minuticB,  an  absurd  multiplication 
of  forms  is  insisted  upon,  which  too  often 
operates  as  if  it  h^d  been  expressly  de- 
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signed  to  encumber  truth  and  screen 
error  \  and  in  a  State  where  the  form  of 
justice  is  in  itself  so  new,  and  its  admi- 
nistration  so  absolute,  it  is  doubly  revolt- 
ing to  find  it  already  clogged  by  abuses 
which  the  most  venerable  age  could  not 
justify,  and  thwarted  by  a  venality  which 
the  most  violent  party-spirit  could  not 
excuse*  In  the  suspicious  temper  of  the 
government,  which  starts  by  presupposing 
no  man  honest,  half-a-dozen  base-born 
hirelings,  intended,  beside  their  avowed 
vocation,  to  act  as  spies  on  each  other 
and  all  around  them,  are  thrust  into  a  de- 
partment which  cannot  honestly  occupy 
more  than  one  functionary,  and  there 
kept  on  wretched  stipends,  the  sum  total 
of  which  would  not  maintain  more  than 
one  of  the  party.    Nor  need  it  be  sup- 

Eosed  that  these  worthies  sit  with  their 
ands  before  them — why  should  tbeyl 
The  crown  makes  its  own  paper ;  pens 
and  ink,  such  as  they  are,  are  cheap; 
sand  is  plentiful  \  and  all  things  in  Russia 
being  valued  according  to  their  numerical 
amount,  it  follows  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  stamped  sheets  on  which  a 
decision  can  be  spread  out,  the  more  just 
and  satisfactory,  arithmetically  speaking, 
must  that  decision  be.  But  the  pay  of 
his  paltry  office  is  not  what  the  Russian 
subaltern  even  affects  to  regard  as  the 
mainstay  of  his  existence  :  where  he  re- 
ceives one  rouble  from  the  government 
ha  reckons  on  ten  from  the  public,  who 
know  that  their  slender  hope  of  justice, 
or  better  chance  of  evasion,  depends  on 
*'  the  gift '  they  bring.  But  Captain  Jesse 
has  given  us  so  lively  a  picture  of  the 
true  Chinovnik  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  introduce  it : — 

*I  was  now  recommended  to  bestir  myself 
about  my  passport,  which,  from  its  being  for 
the  interior,  would  take  some  time  as  well  as 
trouble  to  procure.  In  applying  for  it  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  one  of  the  numerous 
methods  adopted  by  the  govemment  of  raising 
the  wind  through  the  m^um  of  siaraped  [ja- 
pers.  All  business  in  the  public  offices  and 
courts  of  justice  is  carried  on  in  writing,  and  no 
eommtmication  is  received  by  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment unless  the  document  has  the  imperial 
eagle  upon  it.  The  price  of  the  lowest  stamped 
paper  on  which  official  business  is  transacted  is 
about  seven  pence  of  our  money;  and  when 
Uie  extent  to  which  the  system  of  •*  bureaucra- 
tic" is  carried  is  carefully  considered,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  suras  raised  in  this  manner 
must  form  an  important  item  in  the  revenue. 
The  vexatious  delays  I  had  experienced  in  pro- 
curing my  Crimean  passport  were  few  in  com- 
I»rison  with  what  I  encountered  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  first  step  it  was  necessary  to  take  in 
so  mtricate  an  affair  was  to  go  to  the  police- 


office  with  my  "  carte  de-sejour."  Before  this 
document,  however,  could  be  forwarded  to  the 
police-master,  it  was  rei^uisite  that  it  should  be 
accomminied  bv  a  petiuon,  and,  as  I  could  not 
write  Koss,  I  nad  to  look  about  the  office  fbr 
one  of  the  numerous  scriveners  who  make  a 
livelihood  by  inditing  these  official  billets- 
doux."  This  was  of  course  drawn  out  upon  a 
stamp ;  and  having  given  in  the  two  papers  I 
departed,  with  an  intimation  that  I  ini  jht  "  call 
again  to-morrow."  Three  hours  were  consomed 
in  this  preliminary  step.  The  next  momiD^^  at 
the  appointed  hour,  I  was  again  at  the  office; 
and  after  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  hand  of  the  cuckoo-clock  describe  two  ci^ 
cles,  an  understrapper  announced  to  me  the 
ameable  intelligence  that  I  might  foUow  him. 
]£eeping  close  to  his  heels,  we  threaded,  ot  ra- 
ther pushed,  our  way  through  a  crowd  of  peti- 
tioners, all  <rf  the  lower  orders,  until  my  compa- 
nion confronted  me  with  a  man  in  a  green  coat 
with  brass  buttons — the  civil  uniform.  'I  bis 
was  only  a  Chinovnik  (t.  e.  an  uoder-clerk) ; 
though,  judging  by  his  important  manner,  be 
might  have  been  Count  Benkendorf  himself. 
I  now  observed  that  a  third  document  had  bea 
appended  to  the  two  i  left  the  day  before ;  this 
being,  as  usual,  on  a  stanrp,  I  imid  for  it ;  and, 
in  the  official  catechism  that  foilowedi  the  gen- 
tleman in  gpreen  was  so  pre-occupied,  that  he 
jforgot  tu  give  me  my  change.  The  official 
jackal  now  took  me  to  at  least  ten  different  per- 
sons, who  signed  and  counter-signed  each  pa- 
per; and,  after  wheeling  in  and  out  of  almost 
every  room  but  the  one  I  wished  to  get  into, 
the  principal  one,  i  was  brought  back  to  my 
absent  friend  with  the  brass  buttons;  here  1 
had  to  pay  for  another  stamped  paper,  and  hare 
the  "  change  taken  out  of  me"  agam :  my  silent 
submission  to  this  roguery  procured  me  a  low 
bow,  with  a  request  to  leave  the  papers  with 
him,  and  call  again  to-morrow."  Before  I 
lef)  the  office  I  was  informed  that  this  delay 
was  to  give  the  police  lime  to  inquire  whether 
there  were  any  claims  against  me  in  the  town 
for  debt.  The  following  day  I  was  once  more 
at  my  post ;  but  this  time  it  was  evident  that 
the  legal  (though  not  the  illegal)  forms  and  de- 
mands had  been  complied  with.  My  papers 
lay  duly  arranged  upon  the  table,  but  the  man 
in  green  paid  no  attention  to  me ;  and  though 
many  applicants  were  successful,  the  crowd 
around  mm  appeared  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  I  soon  saw  how  matters  stood ;  and 
feelins^  certain  that,  unless  I  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  those  who  had  retired,  I  should  again  be 
desired  to  "  call  again  to-morrow,"  I  put  my 
hand  into  my  pocket,  a  sign  manual  which  this 
purveyor  of  signatures  perfectly  understood,  and 
we  effected  an  amicable  exchange.  Handing 
me  the  papers,  he  pocketed  the  sUver  with  tbe 
most  perfect  **sang  froid,"  telling  me,  as  he 
dropped  the  fifiy-iwo-copeck  pieces  into  his 
pocket,  that  the  "  imperial  salary  would  not  keep 
him  in  boots."  '—vol.  iL,  p.  2. 

lie  adds,  shortly  after,  *  the  person  in  the 
present  instance  had  accumulated  a  fortune 
that  his  net  salary  for  one  hundred  years 
nevea:  would  have  amounted  to.' 
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If  such  was  the  annojaiice  and  exertion 
experienced  by  a  passing  traveller  in  obtain- 
ing a  mere  every-day  formula,  some  idea  may 
be  gathered  of  the  miseries  suffered  by  those 
whose  whole  existence  is  at  the  mercy  of 
these  creatures.  Many  indeed  are  the  un- 
fortunate individuals  who  hav»  been  stripped 
of  the  very  fortune  it  was  their  object  to 
save,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  pay  their  way 
up  the  ladder  of  Russian  justice,  at  every 
round  of  which  a  higher  fee,  in  proportion  to 
the  rank  of  the  official,  is  exacted.  Such 
also  is  the  awful  majority  of  those  who  *  turn 
aside  af^er  lucre,  and  take  bribes,  and  per- 
vert judgments' — such  the  bond  of  iniqui- 
ty between  them — that  many  a  wrongheaded 
exception  has  been  known  to  throw  up  his 
sole  means  of  maintenance,  rather  ihan  re- 
main to  witness  practices  of  which  he  can  in 
no  other  shape  manifest  his  detestation. 

But  though  the  general  aspect  of  judicial 
administration  be  thus  bad,  there  is  no  one 
portion  so  bad  as  that  immediately  connected 
with  the  a^rs  of  the  Grown.  For  in  pro- 
portion to  the  loyalty  assumed  does  the  spirit 
of  dishonesty  prosper.  Hence  the  extensive 
and  peculiar  department  of  procedure  ori- 
ginating in  the  immensity  of  the  Imperial 
domains,  and  the  numerous  monopolies  in 
which  the  Crown  is  engaged,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  very  school  and  pattern  of  all 
other  abuses.  In  every  government  of  the  | 
empire  will  be  found  individuals  of  good 
birth  and  standing,  who,  either  as  administra- 
tors of  estates,  superintendents  of  factories,  or 
in  some  other  relation  of  dependence  or  part- 
nership, are  induced  to  enter  into  immediate 
connection  with  the  Crown.  Nevertheless, 
the  instances  of  those  who  have  suffered  in 
this  unequal  league  are  so  numerous  that  the 
caution,  *  Beware  of  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  Crown,'  now  amounts  to  a  current 
proverb,  and  is  among  the  first  counsels  a 
prudent  father  will  give  his  son  upon  enter- 
ing life.  For  a  time  such  alliances  may 
prosper ;  but  sooner  or  later,  a  word  of  of- 
fence, a  just  reprimand,  or  an  indignant  rep- 
rehension to  any  one  of  the  myriads  of  sub- 
alterns who  tread  on  each  other's  heels  in  the 
K<>al  to  scan  the  conduct  of  others,  is  too 
aurely  followed  by  some  new  application  of 
the  same  old  trickery — a  scheme  which  can 
hardly  ever  fail  to  succeed  where  ostenta- 
tious loyalty  is  the  usual  veil  for  the  grossest 
malignity,  and  where  suspicion  exposes  its 
object  to  as  much  inconvenience  as  elsewhere 
conviction.  An  information  once  laid,  how- 
ever hitherto  unimpeachable  the  party,  the 
Russian  law,  which  supposes  all  men  to  be 
guilty  till  they  prove  themselves  innocent, 
obliges  the  accused  at  any  cost  to  await  the 


issue.   The  first  announcement  of  hottilitiei 

is  in  the  shape  of  a  sequestration  of  all  the 
real  property  of  the  individual  denounced — 
for  in  such  matters  the  Crown  is  understood 
never  to  lose  a  kopeck — which  done,  its  myr- 
midons are  let  loose  to  investigate  the  facts. 
Now  is  the  time  to  improve  Sieir  opportu- 
nities, and  to  probe  how  much  the  victim  will 
endure  before  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  com- 
promise the  matter  upon  such  terms  as  their 
consciences  may  fix.  Their  business,  as  we 
said,  is  to  investigate  the  facts  and  report  on 
the  case ;  and  in  Russia  this  can  be  no  other- 
wise accomplished  than  by  quartering  them- 
selves in  the  house  of  the  accused — in  the 
very  heart  of  his  family.  At  first  a  mask  of 
courtesy  and  civility  is  worn  3  nay,  even  a 
firiendly  compassion  for  the  hardship  of  the 
case  is  assumed — as  the  best  plan,  if  there  he 
anything  to  conceal,  to  throw  the  party  off 
his  guard.  Even  while  the  smooth  deceit  it 
kept  up,  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable  thing  in 
the  world  to  have  a  couple  or  more  of  coarse- 
minded  and  coarse-bodied  fellows  stationed 
at  your  board,  mixing  with  your  friends,  and 
intruding  on  your  privacy  whenever  they 
may  think  proper.  But  this  does  not  lai 
long.  If  the  individual  m  question  be  so  ob- 
stinate as  not  to  criminate  himself  by  fair 
means,  foul  are  quickly  resorted  to.  If  ca- 
jolery will  not  catch  him,  provocation  may. 
The  veil  of  courtesy,  therefore,  is  discarded 
for  a  demeanour  of  the  utmost  insolence. 
The  control  over  the  house  is  assumed — the 
substance  is  wasted — the  orders  counter- 
manded— the  retinue  insulted — the  fiunily 
itself  is  expelled  from  one  apartment  after  an- 
other, to  make  room  for  the  caprices,  or  even 
the  vices^  of  their  persecutors  3  while,  with 
the  double  trial  of  annoyance  for  the  present 
and  anxiety  for  the  future,^  the  wretched 
host,  whp  knows  that  both  are  equally  at 
their  mercy,  has  only  the  prospect  of  endu- 
rance ad  libitum^  or  the  alternative  of  a 
bribe,  which,  if  not  up  to  the  measure  of 
their  extortion,  will  serve  as  the  most  direct 
evidence  of  his  guilt. 

Meanwhile  all  the  fiairce  of  business  is  car^ 
rying  forward  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
spin  out  the  investigation,  and  with  it  the  en- 
joyment of  comfortable  board  and  lodging,  as 
long  as  possibly  may  be  contrived.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  pace  at  which  they  proceed, 
we  need  only  say  that  a  couple  of  these  me- 
nial despots  will  spend  more  than  six  months 
in  making  merely  an  inventory  of  the  stock 
in  trade  or  farming  implements,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  buildings  and  fixtures. 
It  is  true  the  length  and  breadth,  the  height 
and  thickness  of  every  wall  and  roof  are 
measured,  and  compared  with  the  equally 
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conscientious  official  bequest  of  the  last  spies 
who  equally  persecuted  the  last  occupant. 
And  here,  if  a  tile  be  wanting,  or  a  morsel 
of  cement  be  displaced — and  Russian  cement 
is  not  so  tenacious  as  Roman — each  is  regu* 
larly  entered  as  a  matter  of  complaint.  Every 
implement,  down  to  the  billet-wood  in  the 
3rard,  is  formally  counted,  examined,  and  re- 
ported. A  chopping-block  is  *•  large  in  cir- 
cumference, rough  at  the  edges,  and  to  all 
appearance  solid,'  (very  much  like  our  good 
fnend  the  ^  Conversations  Lexicon') :  a  sta- 
ble bench  is  described  as  <  so  many  feet,  so 
many  inches  long  and  broad,  with  four  legs 
and  no  ears  and  milk-tubs  as  *  liiile  ma- 
chines with  ears  and  no  legs.^  Some  little 
piichers  with  long  ears  of  our  acquamtance, 
not  specified  in  this  catalogue,  would  have 
known  better. 

Not  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book  by 
lengthening  our  story,  such  cases  are  some- 
times known  to  drag  on  through  seven  years ! 
— a  sure  proof  that  the  defendant  rests  on  his 
own  innocence,  and  will  adopt  no  short  cut 
to  release;  during  which  time  he  has  to 
dance  an  expensive  attendance  at  St.  Peters- 
burg— is  referred  from  court  to  court — ban- 
died from  one  great  man  to  another — knows 
that  his  family  are  in  distress,  and  has  no  mo- 
ney to  send  them — that  a  child  is  dead,  and 
dares  not  quit  his  post  of  vexation  to  console 
the  mother — lies  down  every  night  on  his 
weaiy  pillow  with  the  dispiriting  conviction 
that  his  cause  is  not  advanced  one  iota,  and 
that  the  longer  the  issue  is  protracted,  the 
less  will  it  compensate  for  his  detention  ;  till, 
embittered  in  mind,  aged  with  care,  and  brok- 
en in  fortune,  he  receives  an  acquittal  which 
comprises  neither  indemnification  for  the 
wrong,  nor  punishment  for  the  wrong-doer. 
Not  seldom  the  whole  matter  terminates  with 
a  formal  declaration — for  Russian  justice  does 
not  hesitate  to  convict  herself — signed  by  the 
highest  court  in  the  empire,  that  there  were 
no  grounds  whatsoever  from  beginning  to 
endjor  the  accusation. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  asseverate  the 
truth  of  this  case :  we  have  drawn  the  picture 
from  life ;  and  those  who  know  Russia  will 
recognize  every  line.  Such  instances  as 
these,  which  are  seen  repeating  themselves 
with  more  or  less  aggravation  throughout  the 
imipire,  enable  the  spectator  to  account  in 
•ome  degree  for  the  deadly  and  growing  ha- 
tred with  which  this  misnamed  middle  class 
is  regarded  5  while  the  sacred  name  of  loy- 
alty being  taken  in  vain  by  a  set  of  rogues 
who  spend  their  lives  and  mend  their  fortunes 
in  uttering  base  moral  counterfeits,  infinitely 
more  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity than  any  adulteration  of  the  coin  of 


the  realm,  has  well  nigh  debased  the  quality 
itself  to  the  level  of  tlK>ee  who  thus  abuse  it. 
By  an  edict  of  his  present  maje^y — who,  in 
his  policy  towards  this  class,  is  with  bis  eyes 
wide  open  following  up  that  mistake  of  whicfa 
Peter  the  Great  could  not  foresee  the  result— 
the  eclat  of  a  personal  nobility  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  higher  steps  of  his  official 
hierarchy — a  more  extended  and  less  dis- 
criminate distribution  of  orden  has  been  in- 
troduced— thus  strengthening  every  incite- 
ment to  paltry  ambition  and  show  of  petty 
dignity,  without  any  increase  of  those  means 
which  might  maintain  either.  That  a  mea- 
sure tending  thus  directly  to  give  them  ideas 
to  which  their  fortunes  bear  no  relation— to 
foster  a  miserable  pride,  the  very  antithesiu 
of  nn  honest  independence,  and  moreover 
calculated  to  excite  the  most  dangerous  un- 
kind ness  between  these  parvenus  and  the  old 
nobility  of  the  land — ^that  such  a  measure 
should  have  been  the  deliberate  act  of  a  mo- 
narch whose  interest  and  professed  aim  it  is 
to  consolidate  the  middle  ranks  of  his  empire, 
must  seem  perfectly  incomprehensible.  Btit 
though  the  higher  Russians  are  fond  of  talk- 
ing of  their  growing  middle  class,  and  boast 
of  the  enactments  made  in  its  &vour,as  if 
they  were  some  compensation  for  those  still 
wanting— the  autocratical  devices  attach  to 
this  estate  none  of  the  qualities  which  ebe- 
where  constitute  its  greatest  power  and  pride 
— of  which  indeed  the  utter  exemption  from 
all  the  parade  of  outer  rank  is  not  the  least 
Nor  is  this  evil  redeemed  by  any  benefit, 

Present  or  future,  to  the  serf.  As  Captain 
esse  remarks,  *  The  new  nobility  have 
gained  by  the  common  routine  of  army  pro- 
motion the  same  titles  and  immunities  as  are 
possessed  by  the  old,  and  the  State  knows  no 
difference  between  them.  These  men  are 
certain  to  stand  by  the  system  that  has  made 
them,  and  oppose  every  question  of  refiam 
regarding  the  tenure  of  land,  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  or  any  other  modification  of  their 
newly-acquired  privileges  which  the  others 
mtght  be  willing  to  advance.'  (Vol.  ii.,  p« 
224.) 

Regarding  orders,  Voltaire  says,  'It  i«  « 
badge^they  carry  about  them,  that  conunands 
the  veneration  of  the  populace — a  mark  ol 
honour,  which  costs  the  sovereign  nothing, 
and  which  flatters  the  vanity  of  subject^ 
without  adding  to  their  power.'  This  would 
be  all  very  well,  if  Russia  were  a  patient 
which  required  to  be  lulled  into  torpor,  in- 
stead of  braced  into  energy.  As  it  is,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  suggest  the  difficulty  of 
flattering  the  vanity  of  a  nation  without  un- 
dermining a  better  feelings  and  that  a  badge 
which  commands  the  veneration  of  the  popti* 
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lace  must  effectudly  add  to  the  power  of  the 
jKMsenor.  '  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blowi  no 
good and  Russia  is  a  warning  to  other 
mttions,  that  the  satistaction  of  bestowing 
rewards  which  cost  the  giver  nothing  is  a 
dear  pleasure  in  the  end*  But  in  truUi  the 
▼ery  honesty  of  the  nx>tiye  at  the  outset  may 
be  questioned,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
som  paid  into  the  treasury,  where  brass 
medals  are  more  plentiful  than  silver  roubles, 
at  each  investiture,  is  such  that  many  decline 
the  expensive  distinction. 

Whoever  has  partaken  of  that  dead-hearted 
feeling,  that  positive  dejection  of  spirit  which 
most  fellow  any  considerable  observation  of 
the  social  sjrstem  in  Russia,  finds  it  refreshing 
to  tarn  to  the  sturdy  masses  of  the  peasantry, 
whose  position  places  them,  no  matter  wheth- 
er above  or  below,  at  all  events  without  the 
pale  of  such  influences  as  these.  Safe  by 
the  very  fetters  they  wear  from  the  artificial 
ezpmments  of  the  crown — enjoying,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  a  healthy  sphere  of  expansion,  and 
removed,  by  their  dependence  on  their  lords, 
firom  any  frequent  contact  with  the  laws  d[ 
the  State,  we  repeat  that  in  this  class  alone 
the  elements  of  l(^ty  and  premise  of  civiii- 
•ation  are  found  in  vigour.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  caimot  allow  the  nobility  the  full 
benefit  of  this  argument :  for  it  is  an  incon- 
trovertible feot,  tkit  in  other  qualities,  equally 
as  in  these,  they  are  beneath  their  boors. 
Unlike  his  serf,  the  Kussian  noble  rarely 
respects  anything  that  is  national.  He  de- 
preciates the  r^  merits  of  his  country — 
ajpostatiaes  from  her  real  virtues — abjures  her 
nch  and  energetic  language — and,  in  short, 
Stories  in  nothmg  that  belongs  to  her,  except 
her  domination.  His  aim  in  rebellion  has  no 
reference  either  to  her  wants  or  her  resour- 
ces. His  help,  when  obedient,  is  not  the 
co-operation  of  conviction.  Fh>fiting  gene- 
rally of  the  imperial  rage  fer  the  outer  sem- 
blance of  civilisation,  to  graft  only  its  sapless 
branches,  its  mere  fashionable  luxuries,  upon 
his  own  barbarity — the  Russian  noble,  even 
if  not  tainted  by  the  all-pervading  corruption 
€iplacej  is  too  ignorant  to  form  any  schemes 
of  real  benefit  to  the  country.  Of  what 
materials  are  the  Russian  rebellions  com- 
posed 1  Of  the  most  viUanous  designs,  or 
the  most  impracticable  visions— of  men 
whose  sole  aim  is  self-aggrandisement,  or 
whose  philanthropy  is  but  a  name  or  a  dis- 
guise for  imbecile  felly? 

Again,  the  crown  invariably  heaps  upon 
its  ministers  and  superior  servants  more  voca- 
tions than  any  one  individual  can  posnbly 
fill ;  and  th\tt,  whilst  the  drudges  of  office 
have  leisure  in  plenty  fer  their  machinations, 
their  ckef  has  not  a  moment  fer  the  barest 
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circumspection.  Hence  also  arises  that  in- 
veterate disorder  which  characterizes  every 
department  of  public  business.  One  noble 
personage,  for  example,  unites  in  his  weather* 
beaten  person  as  many  functions  as  wouU 
amply  occupy  half-a-dozen  stronger  officers* 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army,  Aide-de- 
camp General,  head  of  the  whole  gens-d*- 
armerie  of  the  empire — head  of  the  whole 
police  of  the  empire — head  of  the  secret 
police  of  the  crown — member  of  the  council 
— ^member  of  the  senate, — all  tfie  noble 
count's  spare  moments  are  further  ingeniously 
filled  up  with  the  office  of  censor  to  the 
theatres,  which  incltides  the  obligation 

"ing  every  play  before  acting  j  and,  httif 
—-we  lose  our  breath  in  the  enumeration — 
with  the  charge  of  the  emperor's  persan, 
including  not  only  participation  at  evciy 
fiie^  review,  parade,  and  masked  ball,  butt 
corporal  attendance  in  the  empennr's  car- 
riage or  kibitka,  in  las  majesty's  ^whiriwind 
expeditions '  firom  Tobolsk  to  Warsaw,  from 
Finland  to  the  Bhck  Sea.  When,  besidea 
all  this,  it  is  remembered  that  the  military 
service  is  one  of  ceaseless  punctiHo  and  im- 
mense bodily  fiitigue,  that  the  civil  one  is 
encumbered  in  4he  wi^  we  have  described, 
and  that  in  Russia  there  are  no  such  thmgs 
as  sinecures^  some  fitint  idea  may  be  gathered 
of  how  much  there  is  to  do,  and  how  little 
there  can  be  done  by  the  most  responsible 
officers. 

Those  who,  like  the  excellent  nobleman 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  endeavour  b^  the 
devotion  of  their  whole  time  and  energies  to 
master  their  many-headed  employment,  soon 
become  as  dispirited  in  minid  as  they  are 
exhausted  in  body:  for  not  cmly  does  the 
sum  total  of  their  duties  surpass  their  powers, 
but,  in  that  which  they  mi^t  aecomj^isb, 
they  find  themselves  sore  let  and  hindered 
by  the  negligences  and  perversions  of  other 
bureaux.  ^On  nous  perd  h  temSj  tanidi 
avec  des  m^chancMSy  tantdiavec  des  b^€$^ 
was  the  remark  of  (me  of  the  highest  in  biith 
and  talents  in  the  empire.  To  this  ftlse 
standard  of  exertion  the  empercn^s  own  unre- 
mitting bat  injudicious  efforts  have  not  a 
little  contributed :  fer,  instead  cS  remedying 
an  evil  obvious  to  the  simplest  observation, 
he  has  lent  the  whole  weight  of  his  own 
Herculean  frame  and  will  to  uphold  and 
justify  a  measure  of  personal  taxation  which 
his  Majesty,  perfaiqM,  is  alone  qualified  by 
Nature  to  fulfil. 

The  character  of  the  present  Czar— fer 
having  crept  through  the  various  steps  to  the 
throne,  we  find  ourselves  <m  a  level  with 
that  pedestal  which  sustains  the  awfel  Ma- 
jesty of  Russia — is  one  which  must  eacila 
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lively  curlosHy,  and  will  repay  careful  in- 1  Emperor  was  Httle  auspected.    No  ooe  ia* 

'  "   —   "  deed  disputed  the  morality  of  his  domestic 

life ;  but  the  irascibility  of  his  temper,  and 
the  abruptness  of  his  manners,  held  out  iii> 
ducements  neither  to  the  worthy  nor  to  the 
unworthy  to  approach  him,  and  he  was,  in 
fact,  popular  in  no  circle.  With  regard  to 
his  temper,  no  Revolution  in  Russia  was  ever 
more  unforeseen  than  that  which  took  place 
in  the  bosom  of  the  new  Monarch,  wfao^ 
impressed  with  a  religious  sense  of  his  re* 
sponsibilities,  felt  an  inducement  to  self- 
control  which  bad  never  before  existed.  Not 
that  the  comparative  moderation  of  this  au* 
gust  personage  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
real  brutality  of  hasty  passion  which  is  so 
common  among  the  higher  classes  of  Russia; 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  say  of 
him,  that  the  strength  of  hb  absolute  will 
was  first  exercised  upon  himself. 

After  all,  it  is  very  questicmable  whether 
an  infusion  of  gentler  virtues  would  benefit 
the  community,  such  as  it  now  is.  Hitherto, 
with  one  exception,  the  Russian  raonarchi 
have  been  as  barbarous  as  their  age,  aod| 
with  the  same  exception,  as  corrupt  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  soit  heart  of 


vestigation;  but  the  result,  we  think,  must 
be,  that  he  is  remarkable  rather  in  the  stem 
exercise  of  a  few  sound  moral  qualities  than 
from  the  possession  of  any  extraordinary 
powers  or  talents.  His  firmness  is  unaltera- 
ble— ^his  industry  unfailing — his  justice,  as  it 
emanates  from  himself  strict — ^his  preferences 
steady — his  consistency  rigid.  He  brought 
with  him  to  the  throne  '  a  strong  will  and  a 
mind  of  activity.'  Not  a  few  will  say,  here 
are  already  the  prime  materials  of  a  great 
man !  But  we  nave  added  neither  the  culti- 
vation of  mind  that  should  lead  to  clear 
views  and  sound  judgment,  nor  the  native 
intelligence  that  might  supply  their  place. 
And  both  these  necessary  qualities  being  fail- 
ing, those  we  have  enumerated  are  as  often 
seen  violently  impelled  in  a  wron^  direction 
as  in  a  right — as  often  expending  their 
strength  in  the  rectification  of  mere  non- 
senses, as  in  wrestling  with  deep-rooted 
errors.  As  was  said  of  him  by  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  and,  moreover,  loyal  of  his 
own  nobUity,  '  Pour  bien  faire  du  bien  il 
y  a  irois  qualiiis  esseniielles — la  puissance^ 
la  bonne  volonti^  €t  la  connaissance — il  pos- 
itde  hs  deux  prtmiireij  mais  il  lui  man- 


que la  demiire-'enunmot^il  est  ignokahtJ  .Alexander  the  Blessed  did  not  entail  ai 
The  emperor's  chief  characteristic  is  power  many  vital  mistakes  as  the  wilful  head  of  hii 
of  will — not  that  firmness  upon  principle '  brother.  Both  evince  the  same  thorough 
and  conviction  which  bears  gentleness  and  !  devotion  to  their  people — with  this  difference, 
repose  as  its  outer  synonyme,  but  that  abso- 1  that  the  one's  aim  was  to  enfiranchise  them, 
lute  inflexibility  of  persistance  and  purpose  j  the  other's  is  to  discipline  them.  Alexander*! 
which  under  one  a^>ect  shows  itself  nmjestic, '  character  was  highly  Christian  and  chival* 
under  another  puenle.  In  the  one  light  we  '  rous— his  successor's  is  rather  that  of  a  stem 
may  view  his  conscientious,  however  ill- 1  self-denying  pagan  hero.  Alexander  was 
directed,  desire  to  promote  the  good  of  his  preeminently  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
people — ^his  own  intense  application,  both  >  therefore  not  national— Nicholas  is  the  ideal 
mental  and  physical — ^his  undaunted  perse- 1  type  of  his  people,  the  most  faithful  repre- 
verance  through  all  obstacles ;  and  last,  I  sentative  of  their  virtues  and  their  vices, 
thouffh  not  least,  his  control  over  a  nature  in  The  same  love  of  exhibition  which  charsc- 
which  all  the  rude  violence  of  his  ancestors  terizes  the  Russian  nation  is  nowhere  seen 
appeared  originally  to  be  revived  and  embo-  stronger  than  in  the  person  of  their  Emperor,- 
died.  In  the  other,  we  cannot  but  consider  land  while  he  astounds  all  strangers,  and 
the  degradmg  fiivolity  and  extravagance  of  captivates  most,  by  the  dazzling  splendour  of 
his  court— the  emotiness  and  vanity  in  which  \  his  court,  they  litUe  suspect  what  filthy  ragi 
his  own  famihr  have  been  educated— the '  compose  the  under-garments  of  the  State, 
diild's  play  of^  his  military  tastes— the  im-  " 


Moreover,  misled  by  the  very  system  of 
parade  he  himself  upholds,  no  one  is  a  firmer 
believer  than  his  Majesty — we  question 
whether  any  are  so  firm — in  the  magnificent 
statements  set  forth  by  the  official  lestiroates 
rejecting  the  increased  prosperity  and  mul- 
tiplying production  of  the  empire— one-half 
of  which,  were  it  strictly  true,  would  preclude 
rtrength  of  will  and  fi-equent  excellence  of.  the  necessity,  and  well  nigh  the  possibility, 


mense  importance  attached  to  the  length  of 
a  spur  or  the  breadth  of^  a  button;  strange 
diversity  of  symptoms,  but  the  source  still 
the  same ! 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  among  the  Russians 
themselves,  who  are  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  reasoning  on  such  subjects,  that  the 


purpose  which  now  distinguish  his  Majesty 
should  have  remained  altogether  unmani- 
fiested  down  to  the  time  of  his  accession. 


of  a  much  greater  advance.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  there  is  no  department 
of  Russian  industry,  the  humble  rao^  of  tbe 


When  Grand  Duke  Nicholas^  the  latent  peasant  always  excepted,  whero  the  element 
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of  spontaneity  it  traceable.  On  the  contrary, 
the  present  commercial  activity  seems  rather 
a  prescribed  part  which  the  nation  has  learnt 
by  rote — a  fountain  supplied  by  artificial 
maans,  whose  waters  wiU  dry  the  moment 
those  cease. 

It  is  truly  pitiable  to  see  so  much  power 
2nd  zeal  thus  misspent,  though  it  need  hardly 
be  repeated  that  his  Majesty  himself  gives 
the  chief  impulse  to  this  factitious  system  by 
the  prodigies  he  attempts ;  which,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  in  such  a  state,  are  re- 
peated with  more  pretension  and  less  success 
by  all  the  subordinate  rulers.  Such  were  the 
truly  righteous  intentions  with  which  Nicho- 
las ascended  the  throne,  that  he  formed  the 
raolutioB,  easier  made  than  kept,  of  himself 
inspecting  the  reports  of  every  crimifuU  case, 


t  the  necessity  of  confidence,  and  consequently 
for  honesty.  These  two  qualities  are  so 
nearly  allied  that  it  is  diflfeult  to  decide 
wbith  begets  the  other.  Now  there  may  be 
much  latent  honesty  in  the  people,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  not  one  min  of  confi- 
dence in  the  government  The  state  keeps 
its  subordinates  poor,  in  order  to  secure  their 
dependence — a  very  grievous  mistake.  If  all 
the  money  spent  in  these  ineffectual  journeys 
— but  a  tithe  of  that  lavished  in  the  most  reck- 
less court  extravagance — were  applied  in 
augmenting  the  salaries  of  an  ill-paid  middle 
class,  a  different  principle  would  immediately 
arise.  A  Russian  proverb  says,  *•  Skupott  ne 
glupost^^  i.  e« '  covetousness  is  no  foolishness,' 
— ^but,  however  its  immediate  application  in 
certain  splendid  palaces  overloc^ng  the  Neva 


The  number  of  which  proved  to  be  such,  that  |  may  be  justified,  it  is  plain  it  works  but  badly 
had  his  Majesty  given  his  attention  to  this  j  in  the  humbler  lodgings  of  public  business, 
department  exclusively,  and  that  without  in-  It  is  true  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  Ehi- 
termission  for  the  four-and-twenty  hours !  peror  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  his  empire, 
found,  there  would  have  remained  to  him  |  and  the  knowledge  tha^  like  the  lowest  of 
only  an  average  of  two  minutes  and  a  half  his  subjects,  he  minds  neither  heat  nor  cold, 
to  devote  to  each  document.  At  best,  till !  fatigue  nor  hunger,  excites  a  magnificent  en- 
roore  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  work-  ^  thusiasm  amongst  thoae  very  classes,  and  talk 
ing  departments,  the  office  of  chief  can  be ,  well  in  other  lands ;  but,  as  to  the  more  im- 
but  superficiaDy  performed.  We  are  for,  in  - 1  mediate  practical  ends  he  has  in  view,  the 
deed,  from  questioning  the  sincerity  of  de-  good  results  are  but  skin-deep — ^nay,  even 
▼otion  which  so  many  millions  recognize  in '  the  very  abuses  which  his  Majesty  sees  with 
his  majesty's  fiery-paced  journeys  and  forced  his  own  fine  eyes,  and  rectifies  with  the  vivd 
marches  through  all  parts  of  his  dominions. !  voce  ukas  of  his  own  tongue,  are  r^nttated 
The  thorough  purification  of  any  one  chan- 1  before  the  post-horses  that  whirled  him  away 
nel  of  the  legislature  would,  however,  work  are  returned  to  the  same  station.    The  con- 


more  beneficially  upon  the  whole,  than  the 
present  slovenly  brushings-up  which  alone 
the  most  zealous  subdivision  of  his  time  can 
permit  him  to  bestow  on  the  many  distant 
sinks  in  the  empire.  *  Driven  by  the  neces- 
sity of  seeing  things  with  his  own  eyes,  he 
spends,'  so  says  Captain  Sterling's  little  offset 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  ^  a  great  portion 
of  his  time  on  the  wing,  in  rapid  journeys 
through  the  provinces.'  Very  true ;  but  he 
at  most  succeeds  in  seeing  the  mere  externals 
of  things,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
have  nothing  beyond  that  to  recommend 
them.  His  national  foible,  that  love  of  ex- 
hibition we  have  mentioned,  multiplies  itself 
m  numberless  aspects  through  a  people  who 
are  proverbially  fonder  of  show  Uian  of  sub- 
stance ;  and,  we  believe,  the  thought  that  his 
Majesty  himself' may  at  any  time  pop  in,  or 
pasr  through,  excites  far  more  of  the  parade 
of  obedience  than  the  principle  of  honesty. 
We  all  know  that  in  every  situation  of  au- 
thority, whether  public  or  private,  a  generous 
willmgness  to  place  confidence  in  those  be- 
neath us  is  an  absolute  Hue  quA  non.  Were 
there  twenty  Czars  of  Russia,  and  those  all 
as  active  as  Niohdas,  it  would  not  obviate 


tempt  attending  his  orders,  the  number  of  in- 
stances of  officers  either  not  fulfilling  or  ex- 
ceeding their  instructions,  la  more  than  would 
be  credited  beneath  the  terror  of  an  absolute 
government.  Where  the  subject  is  likely  to 
meet  his  attention  at  every  turn,  there,  of 
course,  the  most  scrupulous  fulfilment  takes 
place  5  but  where  the  grievance  is  remote 
from  sight,  and,  above  all,  where  the  rectifi- 
cation has  already  lashed  the  imperial  tem- 
per into  certain  alarming  indications,  there 
the  transgression  may  be  renewed  with  im- 
punity. 

A  nagrant  instance  of  this  kind  may  be 
cited  in  the  conduct  of  M.  Ouvaroff— a  mi- 
nister whom  even  the  Russians  do  not  scru- 
ple to  call  *  un  grand  Bavard ' — towards  the 
University  of  Dorpat,  of  which  Captain  Ster- 
ling makes  mention.  On  this  occasion  flie 
venerable  Baron  Bruning,  then  Marshal  of 
the  Livonian  noblesse^  himself  repaired  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  there,  in  the  Imperial  pre- 
sence, pleaded  the  rights  of  the  Universi^  as 
openly,  and  denounced  M.  Ouvaroff  as  bold- 
ly, as  if  he  had  been haranguinghis  brother 
barons  in  the  Ritter-Haus  at  Dorpat  At 
last  the  Emperor,  much  annoyed  at  the  ex* 
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pcNnm,  ailured  to  him  the  restitution  of  their 
rights,  and,  reprimanding  the  Minister  of 
Public  Initruction  in  no  measured  terms, 
broke  up  the  conference  with  some  temper. 
Uponilus,  the  Russians,  who  had  hitherto 
looked  upon  Bruning's  heroic  expostulation 
as  a  piece  of  fooMurainess  onlv  calculated 
to  make  bad  worse,  now  hailed  tne  venerable 
patriot  with  respect,  and  began  to  doubt 
whether  after  all,  honesty  might  not  be  the 
better  policy.  But  alas! — scarce  was  the 
old  Baron  returned  to  his  countiymen,  who 
almost  deified  him  as  their  successful  cham- 
pion, than  the  identical  obnoxious  measures 
were  reinforced.  It  may  be  easily  credited 
tiuU,  after  the  promises  made  to  Bruning,  no 
one  could  be  encouraged  to  a  second  indl. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  not  an  individual  in 
the  province  who  does  not  exonerate  his  Ma- 
jest^r  from  all  participaticm  in  this  breach  of 

It  is  impoMible  to  withhold  respect  frqm  a 
monaroh  who  in  no  way  spares  himself— 
who,  as  the  expressioD  goes, '  se  mti  en  qua- 
ere p<mr  son  deptnr^  and  oflen  excites  the 
istmiishment  of  the  hardiest  soldiers  by  his 
immense  powers  of  activity  and  endurance. 
Like  a  second  Saul  he  soars  above  hb  subjects 
*  from  the  shoulders  upwards,'  or  like  his  bet- 
ter prototype  Agamemnon — 

'  Majestically  tall, 
Toweis  o'er  his  annies  and  outshines  them  all — ' 

(and  the  moral  similitude  with  both  monarchs 
might  be  further  carried  out,)  while  his 
strength  appears  to  be  of  an  equally  colossal 
standard.  His  Majesty  can  sleep  anywhere, 
and  eat  anything;  or  he  can  watch  and  he 
can  &st  if  needful ;  till,  measuring  the  pow- 
ers of  others  by  his  own,  the  health  of  the 
officers  immediately  under  him  is  frequent- 
ly sacrificed  to  their  over-exertions.  At  the 
same  time  ludicrous  instances  have  occurred 
of  gentlemen  of  highly  apoplectic  inclma- 
tions,  whose  lives  have  been  considerably 
lengthened  by  the  anti-plethoric  requirements 
of  the  Emperor's  service. 

With  this  frame  of  strength,  and  utter  ab- 
sence of  all  sentiment  in  the  mental  structure 
also,  there  is  no  fear  that  the  health  of  Nicho- 
las should  be  affected  by  the  same  causes 
which  undermined  that  of  the  more  sensitive 
Alexander.  For  we  are  not  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  life  of  the  latter  was  cut 

abort  by  the  hand  of  a  Taganrog  assassin  :  

we  blame  the  slow  poison  of  perpetual  disap- 
pointment, which  turned  to  gall  and  bitter- 
ness a  mind  naturally  overflowing  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness.  This  did  not  dis- 
play itself  so  much  in  his  private  relations, 
as  m  the  public  acts  of  the  last  years  oi  his 


reign,  which  were  mariced  by  a  spirit  of  great 
severity.  Throwing  himself  into  the  army, 
where  he  well  knew  all  sympathies  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  discipline,  he  there  by  the 
most  risid  regulations  appeared  to  revenge 
himself  upon  the  wilfulness  of  Russian  maQ> 
kind,  who  had  returned  him  evil  for  good, 
and  *  would  none  of  it'  Different  as  are  the 
characters  of  the  two  brothers,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  impute  somewhat  of  the  same 
soured  motives  to  the  juresent  Emperor  ia 
his  increasing  and  most  senseless  military 
mania — a  mania  which  seems  ominous,  font 
has  marked  the  last  days  of  both  his  prede- 
cessors. Unlike  his  brother,  however.  Nicho> 
las's  affections  are  engrossed  in  his  oomestie 
circle — or  at  least  have  been.  HerMajeity, 
indeed,  was  never  known  to  meddle  in  state 
affairs ;  but  the  circumstance  of  her  being 
the  first's  king's  (kughter  who  ever  mounted 
the  throne  of  Russia,  and  that  king  the  latt 
King  of  Prussia,  was  considered  in  some 
smaU  degree  to  supply  the  absence  of  that 
essential  element — public  opinion. 

As  to  any  influence  upon  the  tone  of  so> 
ciety  in  general,  her  present  Majesty's  do- 
mestic habits  have  been  about  as  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  morality  in  Russia,  as  the 
Empress  Elizabeth's  repugnance  to  sbedding 
blood  was  to  the  cause      humani^.  Not 
that  the  private  example  of  an  Imperial  Bns- 
sian  matron  is  unavailing  upon  the  claarot 
immediately  around  her ;  on  the  contrary-— 
it  is  aU-despotic  5  but  her  Majesty,  not  con- 
sidering that  all  that  is  on  in  iq^ipearance  is 
sin  in  reality,  and  that  it  is  infinitely  leas 
harmful  to  public  morality  that  vice  should 
assume  the  made  of  virtue  than  that  virtue 
should  «port  in  the  garb  of  vice,  has  spread 
over  Russian  society  a  mantle  of  frivolity, 
wide  enough  to  screen  the  vices  as  well  as 
the  follies  of  her  female  subjects.   The  Em* 
press  Catharine  II.,  and  the  present,  stand  in 
strange  conjunction  and  opposition — the  one 
was  all  vice,  the  other  is  all  purity ;  y^ 
who  may  say  that  she  who  rendered  vice  leaa 
odious  has  done  more  hann  to  the  women  of 
Russia  than  she  who  renders  virtue  less  love- 
ly  1    Catharine  IL  ^  drew  sin  as  it  were  witt 
a  cart-rope ;'  but  alas  !  the  present  illustri- 
ous matron  has  hooked  the  '  cords  of  vani^ 
on  to  the  car  of  virtue.    The  one  deserves 
the  execrations  of  her  fellow-creatares,  but 
the  other  gives  matter  to  make  the  angels  ia 
heaven  weep !   It  is  no  paradox  to  say  thai 
had  the  present  Empress  been  less  virtuous, 
her  example  had  been  less  pernicious. 

Enough,  perhaps,  of  a  subject  which  ^  it 
better  suits  you  to  ccmceive  than  us  to  apeak 
of.'  No  one  can  give  a  glance  at  the  atate 
of  the  high  society  in  Russia  without  deeply 
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dq>loriiig  that,  in  borronring  all  the  extrava- 
gance and  vanity — in  short  all  the  empty 
froth  which  eveiywhere  encumbers  the  cup 
of  civilisation — they  have  managed  to  ap- 
propriate so  little  of  the  precious  elixir  be- 
neath. 

But  in  our  investigation  of  the  various 
strata  of  Ruvian  soil  most  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  civilisation,  we  have  hitherto  omit- 
ted one  of  the  most  important — ^the  only  sound 
national  element,  indeed,  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  serf— viz.  the 
ancient  national  church.  It  is  absurd,  nay, 
worse,  profane,  to  ascribe  solely  to  the  igno- 
rance or  indifference  of  the  people  the  sturdy 
maintenance  of  the  national  religion  through- 
out all  ages  and  all  changes.  That  the  Greek 
church  has  never  taken  the  lead  in  temporal 
affairs  is  matter  of  gratulation  in  a  country 
where  liberty  has  suffered,  and  still  suffers, 
persecution  under  every  form  save  that  of 
religion  5  but  that  it  should  at  all  have  im- 
peded the  country  in  the  race  of  advance- 
ment is  an  idea  utterly  without  foundation. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  progress  of  the  nation, 
to  be  aafe,  must  be  strictly  national^  the 
chorch,  in  her  passive  immobility,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  fortunate  dead  weight,  to 
counterbalance  that  restless,  fermenting  irri- 
tation which  so  many  imprudent  ^  skips  and 
bounds ' — attempts  to  run  before  they  could 
walk — have  excited.  Besides  this,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  moral  value  of  her  existence, 
she  hi^  been  the  faithful  guardian  of  those 
stores  of  language  and  history  which  increas- 
ing intelligence  and  civilisation  will  duly 
apnreciate. 

it  is  a  pleasing  fact,  that  the  Russian  clergy 
are  among  the  most  improving  classes  in  the 
empire,  and  that  the  present  generation  (like 
our  own)  are  entering  upon  weir  duties  with 
much  more  enlightened  and  solemn  views. 
On  occasion  of  the  crown-prince  attaining 
his  majority,  the  emperor,  as  another  speci- 
men of  the  deficiency  of  the  last  of  those 
three  qualities  we  referred  to  a  few  pages 
back,  directed  that  his  heir  should  take  his 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Synod,  in 
order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  forms  of 
their  business.  But  tacitly  reprimanding  the 
absblute  monarch  for  the  assumption  of  nghts 
not  his  to  confer,  the  Synod  peremptorily 
refused  to  admit  the  young  prince.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Bussian  Greek  church 
is  encumbered  with  a  crust  of  superstitions 
and  non-essential  observances  which  greatly 
obscures  its  light :  nevertheless,  among  .its 
enemies,  the  most  embittered  will  be  found 
tibose  whose  vehemence  ^inst  its  errors  is 
only  equalled  by  their  indifference  for  its 
truths.    And  we  refer  especially  to  the  most 


loud  of  its  denunciators,  viz.  the  Rusuan  Lu- 
theran church,  whose  own  spiritual  condition 
unfortunately  offers  the  strongest  argument 
in  &vour  of  its  antagonist.  For  who  will  not 
prefer  a  soil  choked  with  rubbish,  to  one  too 
sterile  for  even  the  weeds  of  faith  to  find  nou- 
rishment 1  Is  it  more  painful  for  the  scrip- 
tural believer  to  view  the  genuflexions — tri- 
ple crossings,  shifting  of  garments,  &c.,  in  the 
Greek  service — all  of  which  have  a  spiritual 
meaning — or  even  the  prostration  to  saints ; 
or,  the  most  absurd  of  all,  the  spittmg  into  a 
pan  of  charcoal  at  a  baptism,  to  exorcise  the 
devil — than  to  attend  a  church  where  not  the 
least  symptom  of  outward  reverence  is  ob- 
8erved--where  not  a  syllable  of  Scripture  is 
introduced  in  the  Liturgy — where  the  Ober- 
pastor,  or  head-minister,  mounts  the  pnlpit 
only  to  extinguish  any  stray  gleams  of  faith 
in  his  audience,  by  a  sermon  of  very  ques- 
tionable moral  benefit,  and  of  worse  than  So- 
cio ian  tendency — and  where,  to  close  the 
scene  worthily,  that  same  Ober-pastor,  that 
same  Sunday  evening,  receives  from  his  part- 
ner across  the  card-table  his  honorarium  for 
the  admmistration  of  the  Sacrament,  together 
with  the  gains  of  his  last  rubber ! 

The  history  and  state  of  the  Greek  church 
are  so  deeply  interesting,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  great  acquisition  to  his  work  if  Capt 
Jesse  had  applied  himself,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  page  or  two  on  the  Macrocephali, 
to  a  closer  investigation  of  a  subject'on  which 
his  conclusions  are  hastily  drawn  and  care- 
lessly expressed. 

IJpon  the  whole,  we  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  this  work,  as  from  that  of  most  of  its  pre- 
decessors, with  the  firm  impression,  that  the 
motives  and  policy  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment may  be  summed  up  under  two  princi- 
ples. The  one,  that  of  ascertaining  what 
every  individual  of  the  empire  is  about — the 
other,  that  of  supplying  that  gorged  leviathan, 
the  Russian  army,  with  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  human  victims.  Whatever  the  ukas, 
or  institution,  however  ostensibly  humane, 
religious,  or  politic,  one  or  other  of  these 
aims  is  distinctly  traceable.  The  rules  for 
registering  and  reporting  births — the  legal 
obligation  of  taking  the  Sacrament  once  a- 
year — the  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  pass, 
were  it  only  for  a  native  family  to  move  into 
the  next  government — the  civil  formalizes 
which  accompany  the  mere  changing  of  a 
servant — the  very  entries  in  the  post-houses 
— ^with  a  host  of  other  regulations,  all  cloak- 
ed, more  or  less,  beneath  the  specious  garb 
of  public  security — will  be  found  to  bear 
upon  the  first ; — ^while  the  insatiable  thirst 
for  soldier-making  is  so  obvious,  that  to  illus- 
trate it  we  need  only  mention  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  the  foundling  hospitals  both  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  at  Moscow,  upon  a  scale  un- 
precedented elsewhere — all  consideration  of 
their  immoralizing  tendency  yielding  to  that 
of  the  constant  recruitage  thus  supplied  to  the 
army. 

Captam  Jesse,  having  mixed  very  little  in 
the  native  society,  has  reserved  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  unrestrained  speech ;  and  his  is 
the  only  recent  book  of  any  importance  on 
Kussia  in  which  such  is  the  case ;  but  the  ad- 
vantage here  is  less  than  may  be  at  first  glance 
surmised.  The  sacrifices  and  suppressions 
to  which  the  traveller,  who  domesticates  him- 
self with  the  nation,  is  compelled,  by  his 
sense  of  private  friendship,  are  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  light  he  is  enabled  to  throw 
on  other  subjects ;  while  the  very  sense  of 
isolation  in  a  multitude,  which  an  opposite 
system  entails,  is  apt  to  fill  the  note-book 
with  details  of  those  petty  discomforts  to 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  the  stran- 
ger is  doubly  exposed.  Nor  is  this  independ- 
ence by  any  means  the  guarantee  for  right 
impressions  or  right  reports.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  in  every  country  a  number 
of  false  anecdotes  current  like  bad  coin, 
which  the  foreigner  thus  situated  runs  the  risk 
of  pocketing,  without  any  suspicion  of  their 
having  been  rejected  by  all  others.  We 
overheard  a  worthy  German,  who  had  shortly 
before  made  a  journey  through  England,  lec- 
turing an  untravelled  circle  on  the  tenacity 
of  forms  in  ihis  country,  and  seriously  stat- 
ing, among  other  factSy  that  a  gentleman 
actually  refused  to  help  a  lady  out  of  a  piece 
of  water,  where  she  ran  every  risk  of  being 
drowned,  not  because  he  could  not  swim,  or 
was  afi^d  of  wetting  his  feet,  but  because  be 
had  not  been  introduced  to  her !  We  fancy 
we  can  detect  sundry  anecdotes  of  the  same 
class  in  Captain  Jesse's  work ;  and  here  is  one 
which,  not  being  the  finiit  of  his  own  observa- 
tion, we  have  less  hesitation  in  noticing. 
Speaking  of  the  terrors  of  the  secret  police, 
he  relates  the  following  circumstance, 

'  which  happened  to  a  Swedish  ambassador  at 
Petersburg  a  few  years  ago.  This  gentleman, 
meeting  ttie  Benkendorf  of  his  day  in  the  street, 
asked  him,  in  a  casual  wav,  whether  he  had 
heard  anything  of  a  Swede  lately  arrived  in  the 
capital,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  see  on  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  know  bis  name,"  said  the  am- 
baa^dor,  "  but  he  is  of  such  an  age^  heishty  and 
appearance.*^  The  chef  de  police  knew  him  not, 
but  promised  to  make  inquiries.  About  three 
weeks  after  this  they  met  asain.  ^*Ah,  bon 
jour,"  said  the  mouchard ;  **I  have  got  your 
man;  we  have  had  him  in  prison  a  fortnight." 
''My  man!'*  said  the  astonished  diplomate; 
**  what  man  ?  "  **  W  hy,  the  one  you  inquired 
after  three  weeks  ago?  did  you  not  want  him 
arrested  ?      Jwje,  vol.  ii.,  p.  217. 


If  any  Swedish  ambassador  ever  gave  the 
head  of  the  secret  police  so  minute  a  de- 
scription of  an  individual,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  what  his  intentions  were  ;  in  fact,  the 
OD\y  part  of  the  anecdote  which  we  must  at 
once  reject  is  its  point;  to  wit,  the  reality  of 
his  astonishment. 

These  volumes  conclude  with  some  care- 
ful tables  of  Russian  measurements,  weights, 
and  money ;  and  what  may  prove  to  some  a 
useful  vocabulary  of  those  Kussian  words  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  ;  though  the  unce- 
remonious amalgamation  of  many  words  into 
one  reminds  us  of  a  similar  liberty  taken  in 
a  Russian- Anglo  dialogue-book,  where  what 
are  supposed  to  be  our  national  terms  of 
greeting  are  thus  compactly  rendered:  — 
"  Howdodo,  makeshakehans,  toyorhellt,  gub- 
bye.' 

We  cannot  part  with  Captain  Jesse  with- 
out once  more  thanking  him  for  much  inte^ 
esting  information — ^more  especially  on  the 
military  83rstem  of  Russia.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  on  future  occasions,  he  will  learn  to 
keep  his  mess-table  propensity  to  eternal 
merriment  under  better  restraint  j  and  if  so, 
we  think  him  not  unlikely  to  earn  a  very  re- 
spectable rank  among  the  living  classics  of  the 
United  Service.  Meanwhile  we  must  turn 
to  another  author,  whose  name  we  have  not 
yet  mentioned;  but  who,  nevertheless,  has 
been  much  in  our  thoughts  ever  since  we  be- 
gan our  article. 

If  some  writers,  from  the  minute  accuracy 
of  their  details,  have  been  likened  to  such 
painters  as  Mieris,  Jan  Steeo,  &;c.,  H.  Kohl's 
work  on  St  Petersburg  is  nothing  less  than 
the  Daguerreotype  itself  He  has  really  given 
us  St.  Petersburg  by  winter  and  by  summer 
— by  day  and  by  night — with  its  Neva,  can- 
als, quays,  markets,  shops,  and  houses— each 
swarming  with  its  respective  population,  not 
stiffly  drawn,  as  if  sitting  for  their  picture, 
but  caught  in  full  life  and  movement,  song, 
laugh,  and  talk — hit  off  in  every  shade  and 
grade  of  mind,  habit,  speech,  and  costume- 
under  every  aspect  of  feasting  and  fast- 
ing, buying  and  selling,  driving  and  walk- 
ing, idling  and  working,  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, baptising,  marrying,  and  burying— and 
all  with  a  truth  and  vivacity  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  surpass.    No  doubt,  when 
M.  Kohl  departs  from  his  happy  delineation 
of  nature,  he  indulges  in  a  few  profound 
speculations  regarding  the  destination  of  a 
cannon-ball,  &c.,  and  occasional  elaborate 
exemplifications  of  everyday  truisms,  which 
suflSciently  betray  his  nation;  but  these  are 
of  too  rare  occurrence  to  injure  the  interest 
of  the  work  even  with  us,  and,  of  course, 
they  will  give  it  an  additional  value  in  the 
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eyeB  of  bis  own  countiymen.  At  all  eyents, ; 
lie  has  richly  redeemed  the  promise  of  his 
title-page,  ^Petersburg  in  rictures  and' 
Sketches,'  for  the  work  is  truly  a  succession 
of  the  most  lively  pictures,  all  agreeing  in 
general  truth  and  style,  and  yet  each  so  dis- 
tinct with  individual  character,  that  we  can 
imagine  no  reader  likely  to  be  so  deeply  in- 
terested and  gratified  with  its  pages  as  a  Rus- 
sian himself-^-which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  most  modem  bodes  relating  to  Russia.  In 
such  a  varied  and  extensive  field  the  only 
difficulty  becomes  that  of  selection — espe- 
cially as  in  a  large  octavo  work  of  above 
seven  hundred  pages  of  the  closest  German 
print,  we  find  every  third  page  marked  with 
our  own  hieroglypmcs,  as  worthy  of  a  second 
reading.  We  must,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  translating  such  passages  as  bear 
more  especially  on  the.  peculiar  locality  of 
St.  Petersburg,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
specimens  from  its  street  life.  But,  be  it  ob- 
served, that  as  M.  Kohl,  like  a  true  painter, 
has  drawn  chiefly  from  the  unsophisticated 
masses  of  the  people,  without  being  led  aside 
to  dwell  upon  the  composite  and  artificial 
features  of  upper  life ;  and,  as  St  Petersburg 
is  not  the  home,  but  the  passmg  refiige,  of 
his  &vourite  Mougiks  and  Istvostchicks,  his 
lively  description  of  these  classes  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  standard  of  low  life  throughout 
Sd  the  national  portion  of  the  empire. 

Upon  the  Pindaric  principle  we  com- 
mence with  the  Neva : — 

'  Fc»-  half  the  year  the  Neva  nvmph  is  wrap- 
ped in  bands  or  frost  Not  till  the  middle, 
rarel^r  at  the  beginning,  of  April,  are  the  waters 
sufficiently  warm  and  vigorous  to  burst  their 
yoke  asunder.  This  moment  is  awaited  with 
the  greatest  impatience,  and  no  sooner  have 
the  dirty  ice-masses  urged  themselves  for- 
ward, and  laid  bare  a  si:3&oient  space  of  the 
stream's  smooth  surface  to  give  passage  to  a 
boat,  than  the  event  is  announced  to  the  inha- 
bitants by  the  roar  of  cannon  from  the  fortress. 

*  That  instant,  be  it  night  or  day,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fortress,  in  full  uniform,  and  ac- 
companied by  all  his  staff,  steps  into  a  richly- 
decorated  gondola,  in  order  to  proceed  across  to 
the  Palace,  bwing  with  him  a  magnificent 
crystal  goblet  filled  with  the  fresh  Neva  water, 
as  an  offering  in  the  name  of  the  Spring  from 
the  river-god  to  the  Czar.  The  commandant 
announces  to  his  sovereign  that  the  might  of  the 
winter  is  broken,  and  that  a  prosperous  navi^- 
tion  may  be  expected ;  and  then  pointing  to  his 
gondola  nxxned  at  the  quay — the  first  swan 
upon  the  waters — he  presents  the  Neva  goblet, 
which  his  Majesty  inmiediately  drains  to  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  his  capital.  This  is 
the  dearest  glass  of  water  drunk  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe — the  Emperor,  according 
to  established  custom,  returning  it  to  the  com- 
mandant filled  with  gold.    Formerly  it  v^s 


literally  heaped  to  the  brim  with  the  precious 
metal,  but  as,  in  process  of  time,  the  goblets 
were  observed  ^duallv  to  increase  in  capacity, 
so  that  his  Majesty  had  always  more  and  more 
water  to  drink,  and  more  and  more  gold  to  pay, 
the  sum  was  fixed  at  200  ducats — an  imperial 
price,  after  all,  for  a  glass  of  water.'— iToW,  voL 
{.,p.37. 

Taking  us  back  a  few  weeks  previous 
to  this  ceremony,  and  describing  the  va- 
rious stages  of  thaw  and  symptoms  of 
decay,  he  says — 

'  Lar^e  holes  may  now  be  seen  in  the  ice, 
while  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  dirty 
snow-water.  The  frozen  Neva,  which,  when 
animated  with  passing  sledges  and  busy  pedes- 
trians, was  lively  enough  to  witness,  now  be- 
comes an  expressive  sight  to  the  city,  and 
everybody  seems  impatient  to  be  rid  of  its  foul 
crust.  Weeks  of  fine  and  nu'ld  weather  now 
elapse,  and  still  the  Neva  lies  inunovable. 
Compared  with  wind  and  rain,  the  sun  has  but 
little  influence  upon  it — one  smart  shower,  an 
occurrence  bailed  with  joy  by  all  Petersburg  at 
this  time,  will  do  more  than  three  days  of  sun- 
shine. So  long  as  the  water  remains  standing 
upon  the  ice,  even  when  deep  enough  to  swim 
a  horse,  passengers  still  venture  over — its  dis- 
appearance is  a  sign  of  the  ice  having  both  loos- 
ened itself  from  the  shore,  and  become  too 
porous  to  sustain  the  water,  and  is  a  sure  fore* 

ruiiner  of  a  speedy  breaking-up  The  Neva 

usually  breaks  up  between  tne  18th  and  26th 
of  April— the  oftenest  altoflrether  on  the  18th  of 
April — t.  e.  ten  times  in  a  hundred  years.  The 
latest  period  known  was  on  the  12th  of  May — 
once  in  a  hundred  years — the  earliest  on  the 
18th  of  March — also  once  in  a  hundred  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Neva  generally  closes 
for  the  winter  towards  the  end  of  November, 
g^enerally  on  the  20th  of  that  month — t.  e.  nine 
times  in  a  hundred  years.  In  1826,  it  did  not 
close  till  the  26ih  of*^  December,  and  in  1805  it 
was  frozen  over  as  early  as  the  28th  of  October.* 
—Ibid,  p.  38. 

M.  Kohl,  being,  as  a  North  German,  fa- 
miliar with  the  phenomenon  of  the  ice-pas- 
sage, does  not  describe  it  here.  Though 
attended  with  the  utmost  grandeur  of  sound 
and  movement,  its  duration  is  but  short,  the 
river  being  usually  cleared  in  about  twelve 
hours.  But  the  departure  of  the  river's  own 
ice  b^  no  means  clears  away  the  troubles  of 
the  city.  On  the  contrary,  by  far  the  great- 
est danger  and  interruption  now  arise  from 
the  enormous  masses  of  ice  fix)m  the  Lake 
Ladoga,  in  the  interior,  which  rush  down  the 
Neva,  and,  passing  through  St.  Petersburg  on 
their  way  to  the  gulf,  block  up  the  river  for 
days  and  even  weeks  together.  Lake  Ladoga 
embraces  a  space  of  about  400  square  miles. 
A  great  portion  of  its  frozen  surface  is  of 
course  absorbed  and  melted  in  the  lake,  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  discharged  down  the 
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Nevi,  wbile,  the  mouth  of  the  lake  being 
ccmtracted  and  hemmed  in  with  adhesive  ice, 
large  masses  are  kept  back,  and  only  detached 
down  the  river  long  after  the  lake  itself  is 
cleared.  Our  author  sets  before  us,  with  his 
peculiar  felicity  of  picture,  how,  when  all  St. 
retersburg  is  green  with  iresh  spring  and 
mild  with  balmy  airs,  and  the  Neva  speckled 
with  countless  boats  of  pleasure,  masses  of  ice 
from  Lake  Ladoga  will  be  seen  slowly  wend- 
ing their  way  along,  bearing  on  their  surface 
the 'fragments  of  a  peasant's  sledge,  or  the 
skeleton  of  some  poor  horse  that  had  perished 
in  the  winter. 

His  details  as  to  the  bridges  are  very  curi- 
ous. Hitherto  all  plans  for  erecting  a  stone 
bridge  strong  enough  to  resist  the  violence  of 
the  ice,  and  yet  not  so  heavy  as  to  sink  into 
the  swampy  foundation,  have  failed.  The 
Neva  is,  therefore,  only  passed  by  bridges  of 
boats,  which  in  the  winter,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  crossing  at  the  main  points  of  traffic, 
are  placed  upon  the  ice  itself.  Each  bridge 
has  its  appointed  officer  and  detachment, 
and  during  the  period  of  thaw  their  labours 
are  incessant.  Such  is  the  immense  traffic 
over  these  links  of  the  city,  and  the  necessity 
of  communication  with  the  islands  on  which 
the  Exchange  atid  other  important  edifices 
stand,  that  the  Isaac's  Bridge  has  been  known 
to  be  taken  up  and  put  down  three  times  in 
one  day,  and  as  many  as  three-and-twenty 
times  in  one  spring !  Each  of  the^  occa- 
sioiis  is  of  course  attended  with  great  expense, 
so  that  M.  Kohl  reckons  that  the  Isaac's 
Bridge,  in  the  short  period  of  its  existence, 
has  already  cost  more  than  the  massive  stone 
bridge  at  Dresden,  during  its  300  years'  span. 

.AuB  a  proof  how  wisely  national  wants  and 
tastes  are  adapted  to  the  means  most  plenti- 
fully supplied  them,  our  author  dwells  upon 
the  enormous  consumption  of  ice  for  house- 
bold  purposes  in  Russia : — 

'  The  Russians  cool  all  their  drinks  with  ice 
— iced  beverages  of  various  descriptions  are 
commonly  sold  in  the  streets  throughout  the 
summer — and,  not  satisfied  with  their  iced  wa- 
ter, iced  wine,  and  iced  beer,  they  even  drink 
iced  tea,  substituting  for  a  lump  of  sugar  a  simi- 
lar portion  of  ice.  Their  short  but  astonishingly 
hot  summer  would  spoil  most  of  their  provi- 
sions, were  it  not  for  the  means  the  winter  be- 
queaths them  for  counteracting  this  evil.  Ice- 
houses [or  ice'cellars,  as  the  Germans  more 
properly  call  them]  are  therefore  indispensable 
appendages  to  every  house,  and  as  common  with 
the  simple  peasant  in  the  country  as  with  the 
luxurious  citizen  of  Petersburg.  In  this  capital 
there  are  no  less  than  10,000  ice-cellars,  and 
the  amount  of  labour  requisite  to  fill  them  dur- 
ing the  winter  may  be  therefore  imagined.' 

Reckcming  fifly  loads  of  ice  as  the  mini- 


mum amount  for  each  ice-oellar,  our  author 
gives  a  return  of  500,000  loadi,  or  a  lo«d 
apiece  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  metrc^lit. 
Upon  the  whole  he  estimates  that  the  con- 
sumption of  ice  does  not  cost  St  Petensbiiig 
less  than  from  two  to  three  millions  of  ruUet 
(t.  e.  from  40,000/.  to  60,000/.)  annually-* 
an  expense,  he  adds,  which  no  other  capital 
knows. 

The  dangers  which  at  all  times  beset  the 
imperial  city,  and  the  chances  that  the  awful 
powers  of  nature  which  lie  in  amburii  around 
it  will  one  day  prevail,  are  thus  stated : — 

'  The  Gulf  of  Finland  stretches  in  its  greatest 
length  in  a  straight  line  from  Petersburg  wesN 
ward.  The  most  violent  winds  blow  from 
this  quarter,  and  the  waters  of  the  gi:df  are  thus 
driven  direct  upon  the  city.  Were  the  giM 
spacious  in  this  part,  there  would  not  be  so 
much  to  apprehend ;  but  unfortunately  the 
shores  contract  immediately  towards  Petersburg, 
which  lies  at  its  innermost  point;  while  close 
to  the  city  the  waters  lie  hemmed  in  and  pent 
up  in  the  narrow  bay  of  Cronstadt.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Neva,  which  flows  from  east  to 
west,  here  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gul( 
thus  encountering  the  violent  waves  from  the 
west  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction.  The 
islands  of  the  Neva  delta,  on  which  the  palaces 
of  Petersburg  take  root,  are  particularly  nat  and 
low.  On  their  outer  and  uninhabited  sides  to- 
wards the  sea  they  completely  lose  themsdves 
beneath  the  waters,  and  even  those  parts  which 
lie  highest,  and  are  consequently  most  peopled, 
are  only  raised  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet 
above  ihe  level  of  the  gulf  A  rise  of  fifteen 
feet  is  sufiicient,  therefore,  to  lay  all  Petersburg 
tmder  water,  and  one  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  meet 
overwhelm  the  city. 

*  To  bring  about  this  latter  disaster  nothing 
more  is  requisite  tlian  that  a  strong  west  wiM 
should  exactly  concur  with  high  water  and  ice- 
passage.  The  ice-masses  from  the  gulf  would 
then  be  driven  landward  and  those  of  the  Neva 
seaward,  whilst,  in  this  battle  of  the  Titans, 
the  marvellous  city,  with  all  its  palaces  and 
fortresses,  princes  and  beggars,  would  be  swid- 
lowed  in  the  floods  like  Pharaoh  in  the  Red 
Sea.  Scarce  may  we  speak  thus  lightly  of  the 
future,  for  in  truth  the  danger  lies  so  near  that 
many  a  Petersburg  heart  quails  at  the  thought 
Theur  only  hope  lies  in  the  improbability  of 
these  three  enemies,  west  wind,  high  water, 
and  ice  passage  combining  against  them  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Fortunately  for  them  there 
are  sixty-four  winds  in  the  compass. 

*  Had  the  old  Finnish  inhabitants  of  the  Neva 
islands  made  their  observations  and  bequeathed 
them  to  their  successors,  the  average  chances 
would  have  warned  them  how  often  in  a  tho»> 
sand  years  such  a  combination  musi  occur.  In 
short,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  to  hear  any 
day  that  Petersburg,  which  like  a  brilliant  me- 
teor rose  from  the  Finnish  marshes,  had  just  as 
suddenly  been  extinguiehed  in  the  same.  God 
protect  It  V^Ibid.  p.  49. 

The  hand  of  man,  he  adds,  can  do  nothing 
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here.  New  moles  for  keeping  out  the  water, 
and  new  canals  for  carrying  it  off,  are  talked 
of  and  tried,  as  it  were  only  to  show  the 
fniitlessness  of  such  plans,  and  meanwhile  St. 
Petersburg  lies  utterly  defenceless.  So  in- 
sidious and  unforeseen  is  the  rise  of  the 
waters,  that  public  means  are  adopted  to 
warn  the  city  of  the  danger : — 

*  When,  after  a  continuation  of  westerly 
winds,  the  water  of  the  Neva  is  observed  to 
creep  round  the  outermost  points  of  the  islands, 
a  cannon  is  fired  from  the  admiralty,  and  water- 
flags  hoisted  on  all  towers,  to  apprise  the  inha- 
bitants that  their  city  is  besieged  by  the  Nereids. 
As  the  water  increases,  the  cannon  is  fired  once 
an  hour.  As  it  advances  further,  and  inundates 
the  lower  outskirts  of  the  city,  the  alarm  is 
sounded  every  (quarter  of  an  hour ;  when  it 
steals  into  the  city  itself,  signals  are  repeated 
every  five  minutes ;  and  in  the  Inst  extremity 
minute  guns  summon,  with  desperate  cries, 
every  boat  to  help.' 

Our  author  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
the  dreadful  inundation  of  the  17th  Novem- 
ber, 1S24,  the  worst  the  city  had  ever  expe- 
rienced, and  the  horrors  of  which  are  still  in 
every  mouth.  The  waters  rose  so  gently  and 
innocently  (*  unschuldig^)  that,  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  city  too  remote  to  hear  the  sig- 
nals, the  inhabitants  had  no  suspicion  of  what 
was  going  forward,  and  only  wondered  to 
see  the  clear  shining  pnols  of  water  lying  in 
the  street :  thousands,  therefore,  continued 
their  usual  avocations,  and  hundreds  paid  for 
this  day's  work  with  their  lives.  But  as 
soon  as  the  waters  had  fairly  gained  pos- 
session, they  threw  ofiT  the  mask  of  peace. 
Lashed  into  fury  by  a  strong  west  wind,  and 
bearing  all  opposition  before  them,  they  shot 
in  lengthened  currents  through  the  streets, 
filling  the  cellars  and  lower  stories,  and  dash- 
ing upwards  from  the  sewers  under  ground 
in  violent- columns.  Every  minute  now  in- 
creased their  force  and  volume.  The  vehi- 
cles on  the  public  stands  were  lifted  from 
their  wheels ;  those  horses  which  were  de- 
serted by  their  owners  perished  miserably  in 
their  harness,  and  many  owners  who  stopped 
to  save  their  horses  perished  themselves. 
Stone  houses  fell,  and  wooden  buildings  were 
lifted  entire  from  their  foundations,  and  with 
all  their  contents  went  driving  about  the 
streets.  The  trees  in  the  squares  hung  thick 
with  fugitives ;  cattle  and  horses  were  drag- 
ged up  stairs,  on  to  a  second  story,  and  stood 
in  landings  and  ante-rooms ;  and  many  fami- 
lies, whose  members  the  waters  had  surprised 
when  apart,  were  doomed  never  to  be  re- 
imited.  The  flood  rose  for  twenty  four 
hours ;  and  the  horrors  of  the  night,  with 
every  public  lamp  extinguished,  and  no  moon, 
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may  be  faintly  conceived.  But  the  distress 
of  this  day  was  surpassed,  if  possible,  by  that 
of  the  ensuing,  when  the  retreat  of  the  waters 
showed  the  extent  of  the  misery.  Thousands 
of  human  beings  had  perished ;  whole  rows 
of  houses  which  had  resisted  their  first  fory, 
now  fell  down,  as  their  foundations  were 
drained  from  beneath  them; — the  loss  of 
cattle,  furniture,  and  other  property,  is  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
roubles,  or  almost  five  millions  sterling.  As 
a  sequel  to  this,  the  public  distress  was  wound 
up  to  its  last  pitch  by  the  wasting  pestilence 
which  ensued.  Dreadful  as  was  this  visita- 
tion, it  was  nevertheless  tempered  with  mer- 
cy. Had  the  inundation  happened  in  the 
spring,  the  shock  of  the  ice-masses,  which  no 
building  could  have  withstood,  would  have 
been  superadded  to  the  violence  of  the  wa- 
ters, while  the  steaming  exhalations  from  the 
heat  of  the  ensuing  summer,  would  have  in- 
calculably multiplied  the  diseases  of  the  sur- 
vivors. The  height  of  this  inundation  is  de- 
signated upon  the  principal  houses,  with  the 
date  annexed;  and  our  author  quaintly  ob- 
serves, '  God  grant  that  the  Petersburg 
house-painters  may  never  earn  another  rouble 
by  such  a  job.  For  every  inch  higher  that 
they  place  their  mark,  the  city  will  have  had 
to  pay  millions  more  of  roubles,  and  hundreds 
more  of  families  will  have  been  thrown  into 
mourning.' 

But  now,  though  the  Neva  is  far  from 
being  exhausted,  we  must  turn  to  another 
source  and  species  of  mutation. 

^  The  population  of  this  city,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  classes,  is  in  a  state  of  incessant 
ebb  and  flow.  The  nobility  of  the  land  come 
and  ffo;  foreigners  arrive,  settle  for  a  period, 
and  then  return  to  spend  their  gains  in  their 
own  countries,  leaving  new  comers  to  supply 
their  places.  The  garrison  is  constantly  shift- 
ing, the  Chinovniks  are  perpetually  transferred 
from  one  government  to  another ;  while  of  the 
lower  classes,  comprising  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  servants,  workmen,  carpenters,  stonemasons, 
manufacturers,  &c.,  most  are  serfs,  whoy  having 
only  a  temporarjr  leave  of  absence  from  their 
masters,  swarm  in  the  capital  for  a  time,  and 
are  then  as  surely  succeeded  by  hosts  of  others. 
Even  the  istvostchiks  (the  hack  drivers)  share 
in  the  general  spirit  of  circulation  which  peiw 
vades  the  empire  from  one  end  to  another,  and 
every  few  months  the  droshky-seats  will  be 
found  occupied  by  new  faces  from  the  Don,  the 
Volga,  and  the  Dnieper— who  after  a  time  thitb- 
er  disappear  again.  In  one  word,  Petersburg, 
like  every  other  city  in  Russia,  is  merely  a  place 
where,  for  the  better  convenience  of  trade,  the 
various  tribes  of  the  population  appoint  a  reur 
dezvous,  and  not,  like  our  towns,  a  home  where 
men  live  and  die,  and  fiimilies  v^tate,  like 
the  house-leek  on  their  roofs,  for  centories  to 
gether.   Every  ten  years  the  main  mass  of  the 
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popdation  may  be  coiuidered  as  quite  new.'— 
Ibid.  p.  119. 

He  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  Isivost- 
chiks.  It  19  calculated  that  in  London  there 
is  one  driver  of  a  public  vehicle  for  every 
sixty  of  the  population ;  and  that  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg there  are  600  for  the  same  number. 
M.  Kohl  gives  the  aggregate  at  pretty  nearly 
this  ratio — namely,  8,000 ;  and  in  no  city, 
truly,  is  their  help  more  requisite.  The 
Sussians  are  not  a  walking  people,  and,  even 
if  they  were,  it  would  help  them  but  little  in 
this  great  city,  where  the  length  of  three 
buildings  alone,  separated  one  from  the  other 
by  a  narrow  canal,  will  take  a  quick  walker 
above  five-and-twenty  minutes — ^all,  we  need 
not  add,  on  level  ground.  An  individual, 
therefore,  who  should  make  a  morning  call 
in  one  portion  of  the  city,  take  dinner  in  a 
second,  and  spend  his  evening  in  a  third, 
would,  without  at  all  diverging  from  the  re- 
gions of  fashion,  spend  most  of  the  day  on 
K>ot.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the 
htavy  walking  occasioned  by  the  dust-like 
•now  in  winter,  the  real  dust  in  summer,  and 
the  wretched  pavement  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  words, 
^Davaij  istvostchik^^  i.  e,  *  Give  here,  istvost- 
ehik,'  are  so  common  a  sound : — 

•This  **Davai**  need  scarcely  be  repeated. 
In  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  think  it^  with  a 
searching  glance  from  the  trottoir,  to  have  half- 
a-«[ozen  sledgea  shoot  towards  you.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  nose  bags  are  pulled  off,  the  horses 
reined  up,  and  each  istvostchik  sits  ready  on  his 
box,  each  alike  confident  of  being  engaged. 

'  "  Whither,  Sudar  V  "  To  the  admiralty  ?" 
''I'll  take  the  Sudar  for  two  roubles,'*  cries  one. 

I  for  a  rouble  and  a  half,"  shouts  another ; 
and  before  you  can  answer,  a  third  is  at  your 
service  for  naif  a  rouble.  Of  course  you  take 
the  cheapest,"  generall]^  the  worst,  and  resign 
yourself  to  a  volley  of  jokes  and  sarcasms  from 
tke  party. 

'  How  no^»  Batuschka  !  why  so  stingy  ? 
wliat,  just  for  the  sake  of  a  few  kopeks,  to  be 
Mven  by  a  rageed  old  fellow  like  that  !-^you'll 
■lick  fiist  bv  the  way  with  his  three*legged 
horse.  Doa't  trust  to  him ;  the  old  greyl^ard 
ia  a  regular  drunkard ;  he's  so  tipsy  now  he 
can't  sit  straight.  He'll  drive  you  to  the  butch- 
an'  shambles,  and  swear  they  are  the  admi- 
ralty !"  Meanwhile  the  object  of  your  choice 
laughs  in  his  beard,  and  grumbles  out  **Niiche' 
v$$s  -Nothing  at  all,  Sudar  ;  we  shall  get  on 
very  well." 

*  Most  of  these  istvostchiks  are  Russians  from 
different  governments  of  the  empire.  The  rest 
of  the  number  are  made  up  of  Finns,  Estonians, 
livooians,  Pdes,  and  Germans.  They  general- 
ly come  to  Petersburg  litde  fellows  from  twelve 
ta  fourteen  years  of  age ;  engage  themselves  to 
some  master  istvostchik ;  and  when  they  have 
aamed  so  much  money  £x  their  masters'  purses 


that  a  little  stays  behind  m  their  own,  tb^y 
purchase  a  cheap  set-out  fat  themselves,  and 
start  forthwith  on  their  own  foundations. 
Their  craft,  like  every  other  craft  in  Russia, is  a 
free  one,  and,  if  hay  becomes  too  dear  in  Peters- 
burg, they  pack  their  few  goods  tocether,  make 
off  to  the  south,  and  re-appear  in  the  streets  of 
Moscow.  Thus  they  drive  on,  trying  their  luck 
first  in  one  town  and  then  in  another,  till  they 
have  laid  by  sufficient  to  remain  stationary. 
In  the  provincial  towns,  where  hay  costs  nexi 
to  nothing,  they  sport  two  horses,  but  in  Pe- 
tersburfir  uieir  customers  must  be  content  with 
one.  With  the  first  approach  of  winter  they 
gladly  draw  forth  their  favourite  equipage,  the 
sledffe,  which  they  drive  on  through  all  tke 
mud  of  spring  as  long  as  a  morsel  of  frozen 
foundation  remains ;  and  not  till  this  is  no  1(hi- 
ger  to  be  felt  or  imagined  do  they  bring  out 
their  summer  vehicle,  the  rattling,  clatterin|^ 
droshky.  No  istvostchik  drives  a  covered  vehi- 
cle ;  the  cloaks  oi  the  passengers  are  supposed 
to  afford  that  protection  which  elsewhere  a 
carriag&>head  supplies. 

*  As  there  is  no  police  regulation  for  the  fares 
of  the  istvostchiks,  the  passenger  is  obliged  to 
make  an  agreement  every  time.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  they  are  very  reasonable,  and 
will  drive  vou  a  number  of  wersts  for  litile 
money.  The  weather  greatly  affects  their 
charges,  and  according  also  as  the  day  is  marked 
black  or  red  in  the  Greek  calendar  are  ihey 
more  or  less  extortionate.  Go  a  feast-day  (red) 
they  will  not  abate  a  kopek.  At  noon-iide  also, 
when  business  is  at  its  height,  and  the  whole 
population  seems  driving  about,  they  will  hardly 
take  you  for  two  roubles  where  they  would 
otherwise  take  you  for  half  a  one.  But  Dooming 
and  evening  they  are  the  most  obliging  creatures 
10  the  world,  and  will  of^en,  out  of  sheer  ^ood 
temper,  put  you  across  the  muddy  street,  from 
one  trottoir  to  auorfier,  for  nothing. 

*  The  different  nationalities  of  the  istvostchiks 
are  easily  recognisable  in  their  different  modes 
of  driving  and  managing  their  horses.  The 
German  is  the  most  rational — [of  course] — he 
speaks  seldom,  and  only  communicates  with  his 
horse  by  means  of  reins  or  whip.  The  Fin  sits 
as  quiet  and  immoveable  on  nis  box  as  if  he 
were  part  of  it  himself,  repeating,  in  long 
drawn-out  tones,  "iViiA,  twA,"  and  varying  the 
intonation  of  this  monosyllable  accordins^  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  The  Livonian's  word 
of  command  is  **  Nua,  nua,'*  uttered  only  on 
desperate  occasions,  when  the  horse  either  will 
go  the  wrong  way,  or  won't  go  at  all.  The 
most  resdess  is  the  Pole,  perpetually  working 
up  and  down  on  his  seat,  whistling,  hissing, 
and  howling,  cracking  his  whip  and  jinglinj?  his 
reins.  But  the  most  eloquent  of  all  is  the  Russ. 
His  whip  he  seldom  uses,  and  generally  <Hi]y 
knocks  with  the  handle  upon  the  aashing^boara, 
to  forewarn  his  borsOf  whom  he  apostrophises 
as  "  Brother— little  father — my  belovea— my 
little  white  dove,"  &c.,  and  with  whom  he  car- 
ries on  a  continual  conversation.  •*  Come,  my 
dove,  tjse  your  feet.  What's  the  matter  ?  are 
you  blind  f  cheer  up,  cheer  up.  There  lies  a 
stone — mind  what  you  are  about— don't  you  see 
it?— all  right— bravo-^op— hop— keep  to  the 
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ri^t — don't  look  about  yoo— etraight  on— ^vr^ 

These  istvostchiks  scarcely  ever  enter  a 
bouse.  Their  own  few  wants  are  supplied 
bj  the  bread,  krass,  and  tea  sellers  in  the 
streets ;  hay  for  their  horses  is  furnished  bun- 
dle-wise in  the  markets  and  shops ;  and  the 
nearest  canal  gives  water.  Speaking  of  the 
great  gaiety  of  this  class,  he  says,  that  wher- 
ever a  number  meet  together,  generally  at 
the  comer  of  a  street,  all  kinds  of  play,  snow- 
balling, wrestling,  and  practical  jokes  go  for- 
ward, till  the  *  Davai '  of  the  pedestrian  con- 
verts them  in  a  moment  into  the  most  zealous 
rivals.  It  has  a  singular  effect,  he  says,  to 
hear  the  istvostchiks  singing  the  songs  which 
they  learned  in  their  native  woods  and 
steppes  unconcernedly  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  palaces;  *and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  on  great  public  occa- 
sions, and  in  presence  of  the  emperor  and  his 
nobles,  the  jokes,  song?,  and  witticisms  of  the 
lower  classes  are  indulged  in  with  greater 
freedom  than  they  would  be  with  us.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Petersburg  police 
is  strict,  annoying,  and  despotic  ;  but  in  the 
first  place  it  is  not  so  in  the  degree,  and 
secondly  not  in  the  manner,  which  we  sup- 
pose.' 

Nothing,  he  says,  is  more  striking  to  a 
foreigner  who  at  all  mingles  with  the  lower 
elasses,  than  the  delicate,  biting,  and  ready 
wit  they  display  on  all  occasions 

"  The  merest  boy  and  the  lowest  peasant  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer;  and  in  this  re- 
spect offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  awkward, 
embarrassed,  and  b^rish  manners  of  the  Ger- 
man peasantry.  The  Russian  detects  in  a 
moment  the  weak  side  of  another,  and  no  one 
can  with  fewer  words  turn  it  to  ridicule.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  is  no  country  where  fewer 
bons-mots  are  perpetrated  than  in  our  eood  Ger- 
many, there  is  certainly  none  where  they  occur 
more  frequendy  than  in  Russia.  In  the  streets 
and  market-places,  no  less  than  in  the  highest 
society,*  a  number  of  h<ms»mots%  old  and  new, 
of  Rassmn  origin,  are  perpetually  circulating.* — 
Ibid.  p.  167. 

But  to  return  to  the  istvostchik.  In  spite 
tji  the  freedom  of  his  life,  he  is  subjected,  like 
every  other  being  who  mounts  the  box,  pub- 
lic or  private,  in  the  empire,  to  severe  laws. 
In  consequence  of  the  universal  rage  for 
driving,  and  the  reckless  rate  at  which  they 
indulge  it,  all  the  laws  of  the  street  and 
chatissit  tend  to  favour  the  pedestrian. 
'  Whoever  touches  a  foot-passenger  with  car- 
riage or  horse,  even  without  throwing  him 


*  The  late  i^peror  Paul,  and  his  son  the  preset 
Grand  Dake  Michael,  are  celebrated  for  their 
pons. 


down,  is  liable  to  flogging  and  fine."  Who- 
ever drives  over  him,  even  without  hurting 
him,  is  liable  to  ^<  flogging,  confiscation  of 
the  whole  equipage,  and  Siberia."  '  A  pe- 
destrian, consequently,  if  he  possess  the  re- 
quisite nerve,  will  insolently  cross  the  street 
at  a  leisurely  pace,  through  the  most  crowded 
whirl  of  carriages.  'Take  care/  shouts  a 
driver,  coming  at  full  speed  *  Take  care  of 
yourself— Siberia,  Istvostchik!'  retorts  the 
pedestrian. 

And  now  a  few  words  upon  the  istvost- 
chik's  other,  if  not  better  half,  his  horse  i-^ 
The  Russian  horse,  of  which  thousands  may 
be  seen  in  the  Petersburg  horse-roarket,  is  the 
truest  representative  oi  the  nation.  Like  hit 
master,  neither  very  tall  nor  slender,  hut  pliable 
and  dexterQUs  in  his  movements — wearing  a  long 
mane,  as  his  master  does  a  long  beard—like  him, 
tough  in  constitution,  though  delicate  in  form~ 
lazy  in  the  8table,but  active  and  wiUing  in  harness 
— anthrinfif  in  the  course,  and  playful  and  frisky 
-with  the  hardest  work— hardy  as  possible— car- 
ing neither  for  wind  nor  weather,  heat  nor  cold, 
hunger  nor  thirst,  and  happier  upon  mouldy 
straw  than  his  German  brother  upon  golden 
oats :  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that, 
like  his  master  also,  he  puts  but  little  real  eneiw 
gy  into  his  labour,  overcomes  no  difficulties 
which  he  caimot  carry  by  storm,  and  sticks  &8t 
in  the  mud  if  the  hill  cannot  be  mounted  at  fall 
ffallop.  No  one  can  say  that  a  Russian  uses  his 
horse  cruelly :  on  the  contrary,  he  rarely  loses 
his  temper,  and  spends  more  persuasions  and  ca- 
resses than  menaces  and  blows  upon  him ;  but  he 
tends  him  little,  and  icdulf  es  him  less— just  as 
little  as  he  himself  is  tended  and  indulged  by 
those  under  whose  rein  and  curb  he  stands.' — lb. 
143. 

Speaking  of  the  enormous  consumption  of 
brandy  among  the  Russians,  from  the  sturdy 
old  fellow  of  a  century's  standing  down  to 
his  great-great-grandchild  in  the  cradle,  M. 
Kohl  remarks,  that  so  entirely  does  it  seem 
adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  people  that 
in  no  country  does  less  dninkenneai  i^pear — 
in  no  country  are  men  healthier,  ftrooger, 
and  with  fewer  bodily  deformitie* — and  in 
no  country  do  the  inhabitants  attain  to  such  aa 
enormous  age  with  fewer  attendant  infirmi- 
ties. He  then  gives  the  followmg  striking 
table  of  longevity.  ^  In  the  whole  Russian 
empire  there  die  annually  20,000  men  above 
80  years  of  age  {%.  e.  the  third  part  of  the 
yearly  obituary),  900  above  100  years  of 
age,  50  to  55  above  120  years  old,  20  above 
130,  8  above  135 ;  while,  upon  the  average^ 
two  or  three  may  be  annually  reckoned  to 
attain  the  age  of  145  to  155,  and  upwards  1* 
In  this  calculation  only  men  are  mcluded, 
but  the  ladies  appear  to  be  no  less  tough- 
This  extraordinary  longevity  he  aacribei  not 
so  much  to  the  simplicity  of  their  diet  and 
healthiness  of  their  climate,  as  to  the  inher- 
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ent  strength  and  durability  of  the  Russian- 
Sclavonic  race. 

The  reader  has  by  this  time  observed  that 
M.  Kohl  is  peculiarly  fond  of  backing  his 
assertions  by  incontrovertible  figures,  and 
accordingly  we  generally  find  his  quaint  lit- 
tle calculations  introduced  at  the  close  of 
some  lively  scene,  like  the  painter's  mono- 1 
gram  at  the  comer  of  a  picture.  In  this  spiiit 
he  demonstrates  that,  reckoning  the  whole 
area  of  St.  Petersburg,  inclusive  of  the  second 
stories  of  the  houses,  (few  have  more  than 
two),  at  600,000,000  square  feet,  there  re- 
mains for  each  of  its  500,000  inhabitants — 
man,  woman,  and  child — ^no  less  a  space 
than  1200  square  feet,  or  a  square  of  36  feet. 

Speaking  also  of  the  great  manual  dexter- 
ity which  characterizes  the  commonest  Rus- 
sian, he  proposes,  by  way  of  experiment,  to 
take  so  many  Russian  peasants,  and  as  many 
German,  and  give  them  each  the  contents  of 
a  glass  shop  to  pack  up  and  transport  to  a 
distance,  in  order,  from  the  mean  difference 
of  breakage,  to  give  to  a  fraction  (as  Cap- 
tain Jesse  would  say)  the  respective  dexter- 
ity of  either  nation. 

Either  from  his  not  recognising  in  them 
any  national  qualities,  or  from  the  conviction 
that  rogues  are  peculiar  to  no  country,  M. 
Kohl  has  devoted  no  particular  attention  to 
the  Chinovniks:  nevertheless,  one  little  fable 
among  a  few  he  translates  from  Kruilloff — 
deservedly  called  the  ^sop  of  Russia — ex 
cellently  illustrates  their  system  of  magnify- 
ing trifles  and  overlooking  essentials : — 

'  A  Chinovnik,  who  bad  been  lookmg  throogh 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  was  giving  a  friend 
an  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  "  Such  won- 
derful things!"  he  exclaimed;  "birds  of  the 
most  exquisite  colours — foreign  butterflies — 
moths,  gnats,  and  beetles  of  every  possible  co- 
lour— but  so  small !  so  small  I  you  can  hardly 
see  them  with  the  naked  eye.*'  But  what  did 
you  think  of  the  great  elephant  and  the  enor- 
mous mammoth  f"  asked  his  friend.  "  Ele- 
phant !  mammoth !  why,  bless  my  heart,  I  nev- 
er observed  them  at  all  !**  '—Ibid,  p.  168. 

If  the  thing  were  not  a  national  impossi- 
bility, one  would  say  that  the  sharpest  arrow 
of  this  sarcasm  was  levelled  at  the  highest 
head  in  the  empire,  who,  though  quick 
enough  to  detect  a  strawVbreadth  error,  too 
often  lets  the  gaunt  form  of  public  corrup- 
tion stalk  past  him  unperceived.  But  the 
diadem  of  Russia  is  a  galling  crown — who 
shall  envy  it  himt 

With  this  parting  thrust  at  the  Chinovniks 
we  must  draw  to  a  close — an  extent  of  for- 
bearance which  none,  without  having  read 
M.  K«hl's  book,  can  appreciate. 


Art.  v.— 1.  Jcantni  of  the  Improve- 
ments on  the  Estates  of  ihe  Marquess  of 
Stafford  in  the  Counties  of  Stafford  and 
Salop,  and  on  the  Estate  of  Sutherland ; 
with  Remarks.  By  James  Loch,  Esq. 
8vo.    London.  1820. 

2.  The  New  Statistical  JJccount  of  Scot- 
land.  No.  XXX.  8vo.  Edinburgh  and 
London.    184  L 

3.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of 
Salmon  Fisheries^  Scotland  ;  together 
with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence^  ^ppen- 
diXy  and  Index.  lo36. 

We  resume,  according  to  promise,  a  sub- 
ject which,  dry  as  it  may  seem  in  some  of 
its  details,  is  one  of  paramount  import- 
ance, aflTecting  most  materially  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
comfort  of  all  classes. 

The  success  of  any  scheme  for  enlarg- 
ing the  sphere  of  our  fisheries  must  de- 
pend, as  we  observed,  upon  the  steady  de- 
mand for  the  article  to  be  supplied,  so  as  to 
secure  the  flow  of  skill  and  capital  into  the 
channels  through  which  the  supply  is  to 
be  increased.  And  there  is  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  demand  for  fish  is  becoming 
more  general.  During  the  past  winter  a 
very  great  portion  of  the  food  of  the  poor- 
er classes  of  the  metropolis  was  furnished 
from  the  sea.  Sprats  were  never  finer 
nor  in  greater  abundance,  and  they  were 
often  sold  in  the  streets  at  the  rate  of  a 
halfpenny  for  as  many  as  would  fill  a  plate. 
Devonshire  pilchards,  cured  dry,  and  look- 
ing most  invitingly  plump  and  silvery, 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  ticketed, 
'  four-pence  a  dozen.'  Nor  has  the  supply 
of  other  sorts  been  wanting.  Haddocks, 
in  particular,  never  were  larger,  better-fed, 
nor  more  plentiful.  In  our  early  walks 
through  the  by-ways  of  this  great  modem 
Babel — for  he  who  would  study  the  annals 
of  the  poor  with  anything  like  success 
must  go  and  see — we  have  not  seldom 
during  this  last  season  observed  really 
good  fresh  fish,  especially  plaice,  skate, 
and  soles — better  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
those  who  are  rash  enough  to  order  fish 
at  some  of  the  clubs — brought  to  very 
humble  dwellings,  and  there  sold  at  very 
low  prices;  and  few  sights  could  have 
given  us  more  satisfaction. 

But  in  this  paper  we  would  beg  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  Scotch  fifl)- 
eries,  to  the  union  of  agriculture  with 
fishing,  and  to  the  removal  of  the  paoP'® 
from  the  inland  to  the  maritime  districts, 
where  circumstances  make  soch  removal 
necessary.    This  last  experiment  has  been 
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made  on  the  northern  estates  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  upon  a  great  scale. 

That  the  coast  of  Sutherland  abounded 
with  fish  of  different  species,  not  only 
sufficient  for  the  home  consumption,  but 
ready  to  yield  a  supply  to  any  extent  for 
more  distant  markets,  or  even  for  export- 
ation in  a  cured  state,  had  long  been 
known.  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  in  his  'His- 
tory of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,'  thus 
writes  in  1630: — 

*  Tbe  country  is  fitter  for  pasturage  and  store 
than  for  comes,  by  reason  there  is  little  manured 
land  there.  The  principal  commodities  of 
Strathuaver  are  catde  and  tishiug,  not  only  sal- 
mood  (whereof  they  have  great  store)  but  also 
they  have  abundance  of  other  kynd  of  fishes  in 
the  ocean,  that  they  apprehend  great  numbers 
of  all  sorts  at  their  verie  doores ;  yea,  in  the 
winter  seasone,  amon^  the  rocks,  without  much 
trouble,  they  take  and  apprehend  avery  day  so 
much  fish  oolie  as  will  sumce  them  for  the  tyme, 
and  do  care  for  no  great  provision  or  store.  .  .  . 
If  the  inhabitants  were  industrious,  they  might 
gane  much  by  these  fishes,  but  the  people  of 
that  country  are  so  far  naturallie  given  to  idle- 
ness, that  they  cannot  applie  themselves  to  la- 
bour, which  they  esteem  a  disparaeemejU  and 
derogation  unto  their  genlUitie,  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  country  might  he  much  bettered 
by  laborious  and  painfull  inhabitants.' 

The  candid  manager  and  historian  of 
the  recent  experiment  states  that  though 
these  observations  are  applied  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Strath naver,  they  are  equally  true  of  the 
whole  country*  except  that  the  people  on 
the  Moray  Firth  never  made  any  exertion 
of  any  sort  to  avail  themselves  of  those 
supplies  which  the  ocean  conveyed  to 
their  very  thresholds.    (Loch,  p.  72.) 

This  disdain  of  labour,  exquisitely 
portrayed  in  Rob  Roy's  dignified  con- 
tempt for  weavers  and  spinners,  present- 
ed a  formidable  obstacle  to  those  who  felt 
that  it  was  become  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  bring  the  people  to  industrious  habits. 
But  let  as  take  a  glance  at  the  theatre  of 
the  experiment. 

The  estate  attached  to  the  earldom  of 
Sutherland  (one  of  the  oldest  dignities  in 
this  empire)  was  supposed,  at  the  time 
when  the  late  Countess  married  Lord 
Gower,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Staflford, 
and  finally  created  Duke  of  Sutherland,  to 
comprise  no  less  than  800,000  acres — a 
vast  possession,  but  from  which  its  own- 
ers had  never  derived  more  than  a  very 
small  revenue.  The  Countess,  a  woman 
of  remarkable  talents,  was  enthusiastically 
attached  to  her  ancestral  district ;  and 


felt  for  its  inhabitants  of  all  orders,  at 
was  natural  after  a  connection  lost  in  the 
night  of  ages,  during  which  her  house 
had  enjoyed  the  support  of  their  clans- 
men and  vassals  in  many  a  struggle  and 
danger.    She  had  the  spirit  and  heart  of  a 
genuine  chieftainess  ]  and  the  name  of  the 
Ban   Mhoir-fhear  Chattaibh — the  Great 
Lady  of  the  Country  of  the  Clan-Chattaa 
— will  be  proudly  and  affectionately  re- 
membered in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
many  a  year  after  the  graceful  Countesa 
and  Duchess  is  forgotten  in  the  courts  and 
palaces  of  which  she  was  for  a  long  peri- 
od one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments. 
To  her  English  alliance,  however,  her 
lasting  fame  in  her  own  district  will  be 
mainly  due.    Her  lord  inherited  one  very 
great  fortune  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  ultimately  wielded  the  resources  of 
another  not  less  productive  ;  and  though, 
as  Mr.  Loch's  book  records,  no  English 
nobleman  ever  did  more  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  English  estates,  he  also  enter- 
ed with  the  warmest  zeal  into  his  lady's 
feelings  as  to  her  ancient  heritage  :  he 
added  to  it,  by  purchase,  various  conside 
rable  adjoining  estates,  which  fell  from 
time  to  time  into  the  market,  and  finally, 
in  1829,  one  neighbouring  mass  of  land, 
the  whole  estate  or  country  of  Lord  Reay, 
which  alone  comprised  not  much  less  than 
500,000  acres.    It  appears  that  from  1829 
the  whole  northern  territory  of  the  Duke 
must  have  amounted  to  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  1,500,000  acres — a  single  estate 
certainly  not  in  these  days  equalled  in  the 
British  empire,  and  this  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  peer  who  enjoyed  also  the  Eng- 
lish estates  of  the  Gowers  and  tbe  Leve- 
sons,  with  the   canal  property  of  the 
Bridgewaters.    It  was  in  consequence  of 
the  Scotch  estates  being  connected  with 
this  command  of  English  capital,  that 
those  northern  regions  have  been,  within 
living  memory,  advanced  in  productive- 
ness beyond,  we  may  safely  say,  any  other 
example  that  could  be  pointed  out  in  the 
history  of  British  territorial  administra- 
tion ;  but  no  command  of  capital  could 
have  insured  results  so   beneficial  to 
the  Sutherland  family  without  inflicting 
terrible  evils  on  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, unless  there  had  been  a  most  rare 
combination  of  prudence  and  courage, 
with  generosity  and  tenderness,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  afi'air.    No  woman,  in  all 
likelihood,  could  ever  have  had  nerves  for 
the  deliberate  adherence  to  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, in  spite  of  clamour  and  prejudice 
from  without,  such  as  alone  sufficed  for 
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the  snccessful  accomplishment  of  the 
Sutherland  experiment  ;  for  it  involved 
the  alteration  of  the  whole  business  and 
habits  of  a  great  Highland  population,  re- 
moving them  from  their  accustomed  hills 
in  the  interior,  and  converting  them  into 
agriculturists  and  fishermen,  or  both  com- 
bined, upon  the  coast ;  and  there  was  no 
region  of  the  North  in  which,  down  to  the 
date  of  this  experiment,  the  old  feelings 
and  customs  seemed  to  be  more  firmly 
rooted,  than  throughout  this  then  savage 
and  poverty-stricken  wilderness  of  moun- 
tain, lake,  and  morass. 

Those  who  had  to  temper  the  perfer- 
vidum  ingenium  of  such  a  race,  and  to 
lead  it  to  arts  of  industry  and  peace,  had 
no  easy  task  to  perform.  Perversion  and 
misrepresentation  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  interest  with  which  the  most 
popular  author  of  our  time  had  invested 
the  Highlanders — a  people  whose  altera- 
tion of  condition  and  manners  could  not 
indeed  be  viewed  without  natural  regret 
even  by  those  who  felt  that  the  change 
was  for  the  advantage  of  the  individual 
and  the  general  pr.)sperity  of  the  country. 
The  most  unfounded  and  unwarrantable 
statements  were  put  forth  to  create  a  pre- 
judice against  the  improvements  in  this 
district,  and  in  some  small  degree  they 
succeeded.  These  efforts,  however,  were 
wisely  left  to  time,  for  though  the  people 
are  liable  to  be  led  away  for  a  period  by 
artful  and  designing  agitators,  who  thrive 
upon  their  gullibility,  and  leave  them  to 
bear  the  consequences  of  any  outbreak, 
the  said  people  have,  in  the  main,  a 
shrewd  notion  of  their  own  interest ;  and 
fortunately  for  society,  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation and  the  diffusion  of  sound  know- 
ledge is  rendering  the  demagogue's 
*  noisy  hate'  more  powerless  every  day. 
The  improvements  went  on,  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  guided  by  Mr. 
Loch,  and  supported  by  the  cahn,  cool 
judgment  and  unflinching  justice  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Sutherland  ;  and  the  result 
has  been  a  large  addition  not  only  to  the 
revenues  of  the  noble  family,  but  to  the 
sum  of  human  comfort  and  happiness. 

*  It  seemed,'  said  Mr.  Loch,  *  as  if  it  had  been 
pointed  out  by  nature,  that  the  system  for  this 
remote  district,  in  order  that  it  might  bear  its 
suitable  importance  in  contributing  its  share  to 
the  general  stock  of  the  country,  was  to  convert 
the  mountainous  districts  into  sheep-walks,  and 
to  remove  the  inhabitants  to  the  coast  or  to  the 
valleys  near  the  sea. 

'It  will  be  seen  that  the  object  to  be  ob- 
tained by  this  arrangement  was  two-fold:  it 


I  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  render  this  monntain- 
ous  district  contributory,  as  far  as  it  was  possi- 
ble, to  the  general  wealth  and  industry  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  manner  most  suitable  to  its 
situation  and  peculiar  circumstances ;  this  was 
to  be  effected  by  making  it  produce  a  large  sup- 
ply of  wool  for  the  staple  manufactory  of  Eng- 
land, while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  support 
as  numerous  and  a  far  more  laborious  and  use- 
ful population  than  it  hitherto  had  done  at 
home :  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  convert  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  to  habits  of  regular 
and  continued  industry,  and  to  enable  them  to 
bring  to  market  a  very  considerable  surplus 
quantity  of  provisions  for  the  supply  of  the  large 
towns  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  exportation.  A  policy  well  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  importance  and  increase  the 
happiness  of  the  individuals  themselves  who 
were  the  objects  of  the  change,  to  benefit  those 
to  whom  these  extensive  but  hitherto  unpro- 
ductive possessions  belonged,  and  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Such  was 
the  system  which  was  adopted.  In  carrying  it 
into  effect,  every  care  was  taken  to  explain  the 
object  proposed  to  be  accomplished  to  those 
who  were  to  be  removed,  and  to  point  out  to 
them  the  ultimate  advantages  that  would  ne- 
cessarily accrue  to  them  from  their  completion. 

*  It  was  distinctly  admitted,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  people  would  be  imme- 
diately reconciled  to  them.  Such  was  to  expect 
more  than  it  was  possible  to  hope  for.  But  it 
was  represented  that,  if  this  was  so  fully  felt, 
and  so  clearly  admitted,  the  landlords  must 
have  been  strongly  and  conscientiously  impress- 
ed with  the  necessity  and  propriety  oi  the  mea- 
sures adopted,  as  tending  directly  to  the  happi- 
ness of  those  placed  under  their  protection. 
These  representations  bad  the  de^red  effect, 
and  nothing  can  deserve  more  to  be  applaud^ 
than  the  conduct  of  the  people  on  quitting  their 
original  habitations;  for,  although  they  led 
them  with  much  regret,  they  did  so  in  the  most 
quiet,  orderly  and  peaceable  manner. 

*  If,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
these  arrangements,  a  momentary  feeling  of  a 
contrary  nature  was  exhibited,  it  arose  entirely 
from  the  misconduct  of  persons  whose  duty  it 
was  to  have  recommended  and  enforced  obe* 
dience  to  the  laws,  in  place  of  infusing  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  feelings  of  a  contrary 
description.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  inter- 
ference of  these  persons  was  withdrawn,  the 
poor  people  returned  to  their  usual  state  of  quiet- 
ness and  repose.  All  the  statements  giving  a 
different  account  of  their  conduct  are  alSoluteljr 
false,  and  a  libel  upon  their  conduct  and  charac- 
ter.—XocA,  p.  75. 

This  is  great  praise.  Nowhere  is  the  love 
of  country  more  ardent  than  in  a  Scotchman's 
bosom ;  his  heart  warms  at  the  sight  of  the 
tartan.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Highlander  should  have  felt  this  uprooting 
severely,  or  that  when  the  plough-share 
passed  over  the  site  of  the  cottage  of  bis  sires, 
the  iron  entered  into  his  soul— that  he,  with 
all  his  manhood, 
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'  Every  pleasure  pact. 
Hong  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  lookM  his  last, 
And  shuddViog  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Betnm*d  and  wept,  and  still  return *d  to  weep?' 

But,  in  truth,  the  misery  to  which  the 
old  system  led  was  hideous — and  would  soon 
bave  become  intolerable. 

'The^e  arrangements  commenced  in  1807» 
and  have  been  carried  on  from  that  period,  as 
the  different  tacks  expired,  and  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  doin^  so ;  bad  years  and  the 
failure  of  crops  contmuing  to  produce  the  same 
miserable  effects  they  had  constantly  occasioned 
to  that  portion  of  the  population  which  still 
continue^  to  reside  among  the  mountains.  This 
calamity  fell  with  great  severity  upon  them  in 
the  seasons  of  1812-13  and  1816-17. 

'  During  the  latter  period  they  suffered  the 
extreme  of  want  and  or  human  misery^  notwith- 
staBding  every  aid  that  could  be  ffiven  to  them 
through  the  bounty  of  their  landlords.  Their 
wretchedness  was  so  great,  that  after  pawninc^ 
everything  to  the  fishermen  on  the  coast,  such 
as  had  no  cattle  were  reduced  to  come  down 
from  the  hills  in  hundreds  for  the  purpose  of 
ffatherin^  cockles  on  the  shore.  Those  who 
lived  in  the  more  remote  situations  of  the  country 
were  obUcred  to  subsist  upon  broth  made  of 
nettles,  thickened  with  a  little  oatmeal.  Those 
who  bad  cattle  had  recourse  to  the  still  more 
wretched  expedient  of  bleeding  them  and  mix- 
ing the  blood  with  oatmeal,  which  they  after- 
wards cut  into  slices  and  fried.  Those  who  had 
a  little  money  came  down  and  slept  all  night 
upon  the  beach  in  order  to  watch  the  boats 
returning  from  the  fishing,  that  they  might  be 
in  time  to  obtain  a  part  of  what  had  been 

caught  In  order  to  alleviate  this  misery 

every  exertion  was  made  by  Lord  Stafford.  To 
those  who  had  cattle  he  advanced  money  to  the 
amount  of  above  three  thousand  pounds.  To 
supply  those  who  had  no  cattle  he  sent  meal  into 
the  country  to  the  amount  of  nearly  nine  thou- 
sand pounds.  Besides  which  Lady  Stafford  distri- 
buted money  to  each  parish  on  the  estate. —p.  76. 

This  was  princely ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  add  from  the  best  authority, 
that  no  relief  of  the  sort  has  since  been 
required.  Similar  means  were  taken  by 
Lord  Reay  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of 
Ms  people.    But  now  mark  : —  ' 

*  While  such  was  the  distress  of  those  who 
still  remained  among  the  hills,  it  was  hardly  felt 
by  those  who  had  been  settled  wpon  the  coast. 
Their  new  occupation  as  fishermen  rendered 
them  not  only  independent  of  that  which  pro- 
duced the  misery  of  their  neighbours,  but  enabled 
them  at  the  same  time  in  some  degree  to  become 
contributors  towards  their  support,  both  by  the 
fish  they  were  able  to  sell  to  them  and  also  by 
the  regular  payment  of  their  rents ;  while  it 
need  hardly  be  stated  that  these  wretched 
sufferers  not  only  required  to  be  relieved,  but 
fiiiled  entirely  in  the  payment  of  what  they 
owed  the  landlord.*— p.  78. 

The  result  of  the  arrangements,  down 
to  1820,  is  that  stated  :— 


4.  The  whole  of  the  population  of  Strathnaver. 
from  Altnaharrow  to  Invemaver,  with  a  small 
exception,  have  been  settled  on  the  sea-shore, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Naver  to  the 
boundary  of  the  estate  near  Bighouse.  They 
are  settled  in  small  towns  as  near  to  the  various 
creeks  as  it  was  possible  to  arrange.  These 
people  are  in  general  of  most  excellent  character, 
and  have  begun  to  cultivate  their  lots  with  much 
industry.  iUany  of  them,  having  been  accustom^ 
ed  to  the  herring-fishery,  have  with  great  bold- 
ness taken  to  catch  cod  and  linc^,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  fishermen  of  Armadale  and  Port- 
skerra.  These  latter  had  been  removed  some 
years  previous  to  this  period,  by  the  former 
proprietor  of  this  estate,  irom  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Stafford  in  18ia  They  have 
become  as  expert  boatmen  as  any  in  the  world. 
This  example  tempted  many  young  men  who 
had  never  been  before  at  sea  to  engage,  with 
success,  in  this  daring  occupation. 

*  2.  The  people  of  the  Strath  of  Eildonan,  and 
of  the  other  valleys  connected  with  Strath 
Helmsdale,  are  settled  on  the  coast  near  to  the 
thriving  village  of  Helmsdale,  with  the  exception 
of  those  people  who  have  emigrated  from  the 
heights  into  Caithness. 

'3.  The  people  of  Strathbrora,  and  such  of 
those  of  the  parish  of  Loth  as  were  moved,  have 
been  fixed  upon  lots  in  the  vicinity  of  Brora, 
where  a  harbour  with  every  convenience  for 
carrying  on  an  extensive  fishery  had  been  con- 
structed. From  vicinity,  besides,  to  the  coal 
and  salt  works,  and  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  agricultural  improvements,  these  people 
have  the  means  of  constant  and  immediate 
employment,  whether  they  become  fishermen 
or  not 

*  4.  In  Assynt  the  lots  for  the  removed  people 
have  been  placed  along  the  shores  between  Rhu- 
store  and  Loch  Inver,  amidst  a  population 
brought  up  to  fishing  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  in  one  of  the  best  situations  for  the 
prosecution  of  that  occupation  in  the  west  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  This  extensive  barony  has, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  districts  of 
Knockin  and  Elphin,  been  arranged.'— p.  99. 

Mr.  Lochia  volume  was  published  in  1820. 
Let  us  now  see  what  the  stale  of  things  is 
after  the  lapse  of  another  score  of  years.  That 
there  should  be  partial  failures  in  so  widely 
spread  an  experiment  was  perhaps  inevitable. 
Thus,  in  Clyne,  the  people  bave  taken  less  to 
the  sea  than  was  expected,  probably  from  being 
rather  too  much  up  the  firih :  thev  annually 
send  bands  to  Helmsdale  and  Caithness,  and 
a  few  boats ;  but  the  deep-sea  fishing  they  as 
yet  eschew.  Their  lots,  however,  are  capitally 
cultivated,  and  they  have  done  wonders  in 
bringing  the  muirlnnd  into  culture,  largely  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  supply  of  sea- weed.  But 
in  Loth  the  experiment  has  succeeded  to  the 
utmost.  Here  all  are  herring-fishers — many, 
deep-sea  fishers — and  the  Leith  and  Dundee 
curers  have  left,  or  are  leaving,  the  thriving 
town  of  Helmsdale — ^their  place  being  supphed 
by  the  sons  of  those  brought  from  the  hills,  who, 
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beginning  as  coopers  and  fishermen]  have 
raised  themselves  to  the  station  of  curers,  build- 
ing excellent  houses  and  curing-yards,  while 
their  fathers  and  brothers  have  carried  their 
cultivatiSn  up  to  the  top  of  the  lower  range  of 
hilU.  Portskerra  on  the  north  coast,  and  Ar- 
madale, can  now  show  a  regular  set  of  fisher- 
men, who  have  also  done  much  to  their  land ;  but 
the  early  herring-fishing  having  failed,  they 
are  driven  to  the  autumn  herring-fishing  at 
Wick,*  which  is  less  advantageous  to  them. 
They  are,  therefore,  less  prosperous.  Kiik- 
lomie  and  Farr  afford  fewer  good  seamen  than 
the  other  two  stations.  The  population  of  Stra- 
thy  is  large  and  very  poor ;  some  have  boats 
but  many  hire  themselves  to  boats  and  go  to 


America  and  others  having  been  put  into  other 
lots.  The  people  of  Oldshores  and  Keanloch- 
bervie,  however,  have  of  late  caught  cod  and 
ling  for  some  Billingsgate  salesmen  and  two 
native  curers.  At  Scowrie  and  in  Assynt,  in 
the  latter  especially,  the  people  are  crowded]: 
some  fish,  and  others  fish  not  at  all.  The 
herrings,  unfortunately,  have  left  them,  and  the 
demand  for  their  white  fish  has  not  as  yet  been 
sufficient.  The  activity  and  judgment  of  the 
local  factor,  Mr.  Stewart,  was  directed  to  meet 
this,  when  his  useful  career  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  death  more  than  two  years  ago,  to 
the  equal  loss  of  landlord  and  tenant, 

W  here  the  lots  are  large,  with  considerable 
cattle-grazings,  the  people  do  not  take  readily 


the  fishing.  The  early  herrmg-fishery  has  to  the  sea  ;  having  the  land  to  fall  back  upon, 
failed  at  longue  for  some  years,  and  some  of  |  there  is  not  much  suffering  among  them— 6u/ 
the  boats  go  to  Wick,  whilst  others  have  an  they  never  lecome  independent  Where  the 
antumn-fishmg  of  their  own,  as  they  have  at  i  lots  are  small,  if  the  holders  of  the  land  take  to 
Kirktomie  and  Armadale.    There  are  few  ex-  the  sea,  they  become  excellent  fishermen,  and 


cept  the  Portskerra  and  Armadale  men  who 
go  to  the  cod  and  ling  fishing,  though  there  is 
abundance  of  both  off  the  coast 


enjoy  great  comparative  comfort,  as  in  Anna- 
dale,  Portskerra,  and  part  of  Assynt :  if  ihty 
do  not  take  to  the  sea,  they  suffer  much,  as  in 


In  the  vast  parish  of  Durness  a  gentleman  i  Farr,  Strathy,  and,  occasionally,  in  parts  of 
once  prosecuted  the  cod-fishing  on  an  extensive  ^  Assynt ;  but  they  obtain  a  good  deal  of  money 
scale,  giving  employment  to  the  people  of  Ris-  notwithstanding.    The  absence  of  a  market  is 
pond  and  other  places  on  the  north  coast,  and 
of  Oldshores  and  Keanlochbervie  on  the  west ; 
but  by  and  by  the  plan  was  given  up,  and 


the  great  want,  and  to  that  the  attention  of  the 
managers  of  the  property  is  now  directed. 
This  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  unvarnished 


considerable  distress  ensued.  On  the  west  the  statement  of  an  experiment  full  of  difficulty, 
town  of  Shegra,  part  of  his  tenure,  had  been  but  made  absolutely  necessary  both  to  the 
entirely  cleared  of  people,  some  liaving  gone  to  ]  landlord  and  tenant  by  the  great  change  of 

;  —  I  manners  consequent  upon  advanced  civilisation. 

The  Statistical  Account  of  Caithness  says  that  The  result  appears  to  have  been  the  utmostsuc- 
the  population  of  Wick  was  treblfrd  between  1807  _  i  j-  .  •  .  i  /:  i 

and  1840,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  state  of  the  !  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  districts,  a  more  qualified  degree 
herring-fishery  there  in  the  latter  year :—  j  of  it  in  others,  and  a  failure  in  some.    The  sub- 

4*28 'letting  system  is  happily  now  almost  extin- 
guished  in  Sutherland :  the  contrast  between 
the  condition  of  tenants  still  living  under  that 
system  and  that  of  those  who  hold  under  the 
landlord  is  most  striking. 
And  here .  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Loch's 

*  Account,'  hoping  to  see  it  brought  down  to 
the  present  day ;  for  sure  we  are  that  it  will 
be  a  valuable  guide-book  for  landlord  and  te- 
nant generally,  and  in  Scotland  especially. 

We  now  turn  to  the  useful  and  a^eeable 

*  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  No.  XXX.  j 
and  if  what  has  been  already  advanced  want 
corroboration,  it  is  here  largely  to  be  found. 
This  manual  contains  a  fund  of  valuable  local 
information — the  whole  digested  and  drawn  up 
in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  the  parochial 
clergy  of  this  remote  province  and  to  the  feet- 
ors  of  its  noble  proprietor.*  Norisi£a_liifle 

*  We  have  on  various  occasions  allnded  to  thu 
important  work,  which  has  now  for  several  years 
been  advancing  under  the  enlightened  patronage  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  and  will,  when 


Native  boats 

Strange  boats  337 

Total  of  boats    ....  765 

Crews  of  aaid  boats  3,828 

Coopers  '265 

■  2,175 

46 
1-27 
150 
1,200 
91 


Women  employed  as  gutters,  &c. 

Labourers  

Carters  

Other  labourers  employed  about  the  fishing 
Seamen  in  coasting- vessels,  supposed 
Fish-curers  entered  

Total  of  persons  employ^ed 


7,882 

Total  of  barrels  cured  .  .  63,495 
The  same  authority  says, '  At  all  seasons  of  the  year 
whiskey  is  drunk  in  considerable  quantities;  but  du- 
ring the  fishing  season  enormous  potations  are  indul- 
ged in.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  during  the  six  weeks  of  a  successful 
fishing  not  less  than  five-hundred  gallons  a-day  were 
consumed.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  at  that  period  10,000  strangers,  as  boatmen, 
gutters,  &c.,  were  crowded  into  the  town  of  Wick 
Of  late  years  the  people  have  been  more  temperate. 
Snuffing  is  almost  universal  among  the  men,  and 
both  it  and  smoking  are  very  common  among  the 
women.  About  3.500i.  a-year  are  spent  in  the 
parish  of  Wick  on  tobacco.' 


completed  (as  it  will  'soon  be),  form  by  far  the  most 
valuable  repertory  of  statistics  at  the  command  w 
any  conntry  in  Europe.    In  general  its  snpcrionty 
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giatifyiog  toinark  in  it  tbe  progress  of  natural 
history  within  the  few  last  years.  The  fauna 
sjiAflora^  as  weli  as  the  geology  of  some  of  the 
places,  are  gi^ren  :  and,  but  that  our  space  is 
Hmited,  we  could  not  but  quotesome  specimens 
of  really  masterly  description  of  external  na- 
ture. The  parish  of  Edderachillis,  with  its 
Norwegian  aspect,  intersected  with  arms  of 
the  sea,  and  chequered  with  lakes,  rivers,  glens, 
and  ravines,  has  perhaps  as  much  of  the  wild 
and  the  wonderful  as  any  district  in  the 

'  Land  of  the  mountaui  and  the  flood.' 

In  this  quarter  the  great  Reary  forest  or  JHrti^ 
mair  has  of  late  been  restored  by  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  to  its  original  grandeur.  No  less 
than  60,000  acres,  half  in  diis  parish  and  half 
in  Durness,  give  harbour  to  thousands  of  the 
antlered  race — among  which  are  still  to  be  re- 
cognised the  Arkill '  deir  with  forked  taills,' 
recorded  as  inhabitants  of  the  'Diru-more^  by 
by  Sir  Robert  Gordon.  'This  relieves  the 
whole  neighbouring  sheep-walks  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  deer  that  roamed  over  them,  the 
maintenance  of  which  was  a  considerable  bur- 
den.' Agriculture  and  fishing  go  hand  in  hand 
in  Edderachillis :  and  we  would  earnestly  call 
the  attention  of  landlords  to  the  simple  plate 
with  which  the  account  of  this  parish  is  illus- 
trated. It  merely  consists  of  a  representation 
of  the  modem  house  of  the  small  tenants  of  the 
Reay  country  conurasted  with  the  old  habita- 
tion. That  is  enough,  and  speaks  volumes 
for  what  has  been  done  on  the  Sutherland  es- 
tates. The  modem  house  breathes  of  neatness 
and  comfort ;  the  old  habitation  fills  the  imagi- 
nation with  such  musty  proverbs  and  sayings 
as  *The  clartier  the  cosier,*  *It  did  very 
well  for  my  lather  before  me,  and  will  do 
well  enough  for  me ;'  apophthegms  involving 
precisely  that  species  of  content  that  leads  to 
degradation,  disease,  and  beggary.  London 
DOW  knows  the  Edderachillis  lobsters  well 
The  island  of  Hunda,  with  its  mjnriads  of  sea- 
fowl,  and  basaltic,  Staflfa-like  character, '  rising 
OQ  the  north- west  side  to  a  height  of  600  feet 
or  thereby,'  is  tenanted  by  twelve  fomiltes,  who 
add  to  their  fishing  the  dreadful  trade  of  fowl- 
mg  among  its  precipices.    More  than  one 


to  the  former  '  Account'  is  very  decided ;  indicating 
a  great  expansion  of  curiositj  and  information  in 
the  clerical  order  of  the  North.  Of  course,  in  so 
kige  a  collection^  there  are  some  poor  enough  con- 
tributions—and if  we  were  to  remark  on  any  pre- 
vailing deficiencyi  we  should  point  to  the  historical 
and  antiquarian  departments  of  the  inquiry.  But 
in  most  cases  the  task  has  been  sensibly  and  sagaci- 
oi&dy  performed ;  and  in  not  a  few— we  may  mention 
in  particular  the  accounts  of  Dundee,  Ureenock, 
and  Glasgow — the  result  could  hardly  be  overpraised. 
Several  parishes  of  Sutherland  are  done  by  the  same 
hand,  a  layman,  Mr.  Sutherland  Taylor,  Gold^ie ; 
and  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  superior  talents — we 
presume  a  factor  to  the  Duke. 
TOL.  LXIX.  30 


cragsman  has  here  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life 
for  his  daring  enterprisa  We  hope  her  gra- 
cious Majesty  receives  a  regular  tribute  firom 
this  isle ;  for  certain  it  is  that  they  have  estab- 
lished a  Gtueen  among  them ;  such  at  least 
is  the  title  conferred  on  the  eldest  widow ;  *  and 
her  prerogative  is  recognised  not  only  by  the 
islanders,  but  by  visitors  from  the  mainland.' 
The  only  thing  that  we  have  to  regret  here  is, 
that  the  cod  and  ling  fisheries  are  not  mort 
prosecuted.  A  cluster  of  about  twenty  islands 
lies  between  Edderachillis  and  Assynt,  with 
its  inland  lake  haunted,  like  many  other  wild 
Highland  lochs,  by  a  strange  b^-like  figure 
of  an  amphibious  animal,  which  in  some  of  the 
localities  is  called  by  the  sh^herds  a  water- 
bull,  but  in  which-^t  least  in  the  Assynt  case 
— Dr.  Buckland,  with  his  usual  felicity  in  w> 
counting  for  phenomena,  and  perspicacity  in 
solving  doubts,  detected  the  Ursus  mendax. 

But  delightful  as  the  ground  is,  we  must 
leave  it  without  entering  into  the  details  of 
the  several  districts;  yet  we  cannot  quit  it 
without  giving  a  picture  of  the  departure  and 
return  of  the  herring-fishers.  The  scene  is  off 
Latheron,  in  Caithness-shire : — 

'  The  boats  used  in  this  parish  may  contain 
from  30  to  50  crans  or  barrels  (for  both  are  near- 
ly alike)  of  herrings ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  sights  is  most  pleasingly  interest- 
ing  to  a  suranffer,  that  of  beholding  on  a  fine 
evening  the  whole  coast,  as  far  as  me  eye  can 
reach,  covered  with  human  beings  in  their  litde 
barks,  as  they  issue  forth  from  every  creek,  and 
disperse  in  different  directions,  fhll  or  life,  or  that 
of  attending  at  one  of  the  stations  in  the  mom* 
ing,  and  witnessing  the  return  of 40,  60,  or  100 
boats,  all  crowding  into  one  creek,  most  of  theou 
perhaps,  laden  with  fish  to  the  gunwale,  and 
then  the  scene  of  busde  and  animation  that  suc- 
ceeds and  continues  till  nig:ht !  And  what  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  as  being  still  more  delightful  to  a 
serionsly  contemplative  mind,  it  is  not  unusual, 
where  there  are  boats  having  individuals  of  ac- 
knowledged piety,  for  the  crew  to  engage  in  wor- 
ship after  shootmg  their  nets.  On  these  occa^ 
sions  a  portion  of  a  psalm  is  sung,  followed  with 

f>rayer,  and  the  effect  is  represented  as  truly  so- 
emn  and  heart-stirring,  as  the  melodious  strains 
of  the  Gaelic  music,  carried  along  the  surface 
of  the  waters  ^several  being  similarly  engaged,) 
spread  throughout  the  whole  fleet* — New  Sta- 
tistical  Account  of  Scotland^  No.  xxx.,  p.  102. 

Nor  can  we  omit  the  darker  fate  of  these 

"  nurselings  of  the  storm': — 

'  But  not  unfirequendy  the  scene  is  sadly  re- 
versed, for  in  the  midst  of  the  ioys  of  life  we  oftcft 
are  in  death.  A  storm  snddenly  arises  dnriDf 
the  night.  The  boats  are  all  nding  <mietly  at 
their  nets  and  unprepared  to  meet  it.  Some  en- 
deavour to  haul  tneir  nets,  others  cut  from  them^ 
and  make  for  the  place  of  greatest  shelter,  whilst 
others,  afraid  to  put  up  sail  and  encounter  it^ 
abide  by  their  nets  in  the  hope  of  the  stem's 
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In  proportion  to  the  danger  at  sea  are 
the  confusion  and  anxietjr  on  land.  The  shores 
are  instantly  crowded  by  inquiring  relatives,  hur- 
ryins  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  husbands, 
brothers,  or  sons.  Astonishing  instances  of  pre- 
servation oflen  occur;  but  no  season  passes 
without  serious  losses  to  individuals,  eitner  of 
boats  or  nets,  and  sometimes  of  lives.  The  risks 
are  very  great,  and  the  employment,  even  when 
aacce8sfd,mo6t  trying  to  the  constitution.'— I^V/, 
p.  102. 

We  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a 
very  satisfactory  summing  up  of  the  great 
Sutherland  change,  and,  we  believe,  just  cha- 
racter of  the  Scotch  Highlander :  — 

'  There  is  no  district  of  country  in  Scotland 
where  such  an  entire  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  habits,  character,  and  pursuits  or  the  in- 
habitants as  in  this  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
county  forming  the  estate  of  Sutherland.  They 
were  qoite  a  rural,  a  moral,  and  a  happy  popu- 
lation, inhabiting  beautifully  romantic  and  se- 
questered glens  m  the  interior,  &r  removed  from 
tne  bustle  of  the  world.  Strangers  to  its  al- 
lurements and  luxuries,  they  pa^d  their  lives, 
generation  following  generation,  in  the  same  lo- 
calities, but  without  ambition  to  better  their 
circumstances,  or  a  desire  to  improve  their  pos- 
sessions. All  passed  happily  and  without  care, 
80  lonff  as  the  seasons  proved  propitious,  and 
that  the  produce  of  their  stock  was  sufficient  to 
pay  the  landlord  and  to  afford  the  means  of  sub- 
sbtence  on  their  simple  fare :  but  when  the 
winter  storms  lengthened  into  spring,  and  the 
mildew  and  the  early  frosts  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  the  harvest,  then  indeed  came  the  period  of 
distress ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
suffered  the  very  extreme  of  want,  which  often 
produced  contagious  fevers  and  other  mortal 
diseases.  This  was  submitted  to,  however,  in 
silence  and  with  pious  resignation :  no  tumults 
nor  risbgs  against  the  constituted  authorities, 
who,  they  well  knew,  could  not  ward  off  the 
general  (^damity.  Thus  situated,  helpless  and 
without  resources,  their  only  course  was  an  ap- 
peal to  the  compassion  of  iheir  natural  protec- 
tor, the  landlord,  and  this  was  never  done  in 
vain.  He  required  often  to  import  meal  equal 
in  value  to  the  rent  of  two  or  more  years,  and 
generally  leaving  a  large  balance  never  to  be  re- 
covered. This  state  of  things  could  not  conti- 
nue, whilst  the  rest  of  the  world  were  moving 
a-head,  and  making  rapid  advances  in  improve- 
ment ;  consequently  the  mat  and  deeply  im- 
portant measure  was  resolved  on  to  remove  the 
population  to  the  coast-side,  where  they  would 
De  jdaced  near  the  sea— become  fishermen  or 
artificers,  and  thus  be  able  to  benefit  by  the 
many  and  inexhaustible  r^ources  which  Pro- 
Tklence  has  placed  within  their  reach.  At  this 
time  there  were  but  few  bred  tradesmen  in  the 
Qoontry.  When  a  man  found  it  necessarv  to 
renew  his  rude  dwelling,  he  called  the  neigh- 
bours to  his  assistance,  and  it  was  only  the  work 
of  a  few  days  to  complete  it.  Evei^'-  man  was 
his  own  carpenter,  for  few  implements  were  re- 
quired, and  he  had  little  to  do  with  them.  One 
Uackmith  served  a  distrku   The  shoemaker 


and  tailor  migrated  from  house  to  house,  receiv* 
ing  their  victuals  and  a  small  pittance  of  wages 
in  return  for  their  hibour.  There  was  scarcely 
a  cart  or  a  plough  in  the  country,  excepting  on 
the  larger  farms.  No  man  thought  of  incrca^ 
ing  or  improving  his  tillage  or  pasture  lands  by 
trenchins^  or  draminj^.  But  let  any  one  with  an 
impartial  and  unprejudiced  e^e  examine  the  pre* 
sent  condition  or  the  inhabitants.  Their  well- 
built  and  neatly-kept  cottages  and  inclosed  ga^ 
dens  far  exceed  what  many  taksmen  in  former 
days  paying  from  50/.  to  100/.  possessed.  Ereiy 
individual  m  the  &mily  has  some  resource  in  a 
trade  or  other  manual  labour — all  is  a  stirring 
scene  of  industry  and  positive  comfort.  Thi 
father  and  the  sons  cultivate  the  lot,  if  not 
tradesmen ;  while  the  females  are  engaged  with 
household  work,  or  preparing  nets  for  the  next 
herring  season. 

*  Persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  character  of 
the  Highlanders,  and  many  who  have  never  seen 
the  country,  have  ventured  to  describe  them 
as  indolent,  idle,  and  unprofitable  members  of 
the  community.  A  more  gross  fallacy  has  nef- 
er  been  uttered.  They  are  a  quiet,  sober,  brare, 
and  moral  race :  attached  and  confiding  while 
kindly  and  honestly  dealt  by ;  but  reserved,  stem, 
and  unbending  as  their  mountain  rocks,  wher- 
ever they  suspect  injustice,  or  lose  faith  in  the 
acts  and  professions  of  their  superiors.  The  ex- 
tensive and  perfect  improvements  on  the  estate 
of  Sutherland  bear  evidence  of  their  activity, 
industry,  and  confidence  in  their  lainilord,  when 
their  energies  are  properly  directed.  Those 
who  reside  in  the  country  can  testify  that  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  an  individual  the 
worse  of  liquor,  except  occasionally  at  markets. 
The  naval  and  military  annals  of  the  nation  re- 
cord their  bravery  where  they  have  distingoisb- 
ed  themselves  in  many  a  desperate  onset.  The 
faithful  labours  of  our  clergy  have  been  blessed 
by  Providence  in  rendering  them  pious  and  mo- 
ral ;  and  their  character  may  be  summed  up 
in  these  few  words, — that  they  fear  God  and 
honour  the  Queen.'— JJm/.,  p.  162-164. 

Hoping  we  hare  not  dwelt  too  long  on 
Sutherland,  we  proceed  to  another  branch 
of  OUT  subject — one,  however,  in  which 
Sutherland  too  has  its  share. 

In  1836  the  select  committee  made 
their  report  on  the  salmon  fisheries  of 
Scotland — in  as  far  as  related  to  the  al- 
tering the  close  times  in  different  dis- 
tricts 5  the  laws  for  the  observance  of  the 
Saturday's  slap  or  opening  in  all  cmives, 
engines,  &c.,  of  whatever  description  used 
in  salmon-fishing  $  the  construction  and 
regulation  of  cruives;  the  regulation  of 
mill-leads  or  courses,  and  the  removal  of 
dams  and  obstructions  in  all  rivers, 
streams,  or  waters.  They  were  also  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  numbers  and  weight  of 
salmon,  grilse,  and  sea-trout  taken  in  the 
several  rivers,  dec.,  of  Scotland,  since  the 
passing  of  the  act  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  39* 
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The  committee  commence  by  observ- 
ing that  the  only  object  of  the  close 
season  being  to  afford  protection  to  the 
fish  when  they  are  biteeding,  and  during 
the  state  of  exhaustion  consequent  there- 
upon, the  legal  close  time  ought  to  be. so 
regulated  as  to  coincide,  as  nearly  as 
posible,  with  the  period  so  defined  by  na- 
ture i  and  it  having  been  established  in 
evidence  before  them,  that  in  different 
rivers  the  periods  at  which  the  salmon 
ascend  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning  ahd  afterwards  descend  to- 
wards  the  sea  vary  considerably,  they 
express  their  opinion  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  salmon  fisheries  in  Scotland  to  have 
the  fence  months  or  close  time  regulated 
according  to  the  various  circumstances 
of  the  respective  rivers  or  districts,  in- 
stead of  having  one  uniform  season,  as 
was  the  case  when  they  made  their  re- 
port. The  witnesses  were  not  all  in  fa- 
vour of  this  proposal.  None  of  them  in- 
deed disputed  the  facts  on  which  the  re- 
commendation was  founded  ;  but  several 
enlarged  on  the  facilities  which  they  ap- 
prehended might  thereby  be  afforded  to 
poaching. 

The  committee  shrewdly  remark  on 
this  point,  that  although,  by  the  statute  9 
Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  a  uniform  season  was,  for 
the  first  time,  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Scotland — with  the  exception  of  the 
Tweed  and  the  rivers  running  into  the 
Solway  Pirth,  which  are  regulated  by 
particular  acts  of  parliament — yet  in  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  especially  in  Ireland,  there  are,  and 
always  have  been,  various  seasons  suited 
to  the  different  natures  of  the  several  riv- 
ers :  nevertheless  the  evils  apprehended 
by  the  objectors  to  the  system  proposed 
by  the  committee  had  not  been  proved  to 
result  from  its  adoption  in  those  p\ace$. 
The  duration  of  the  close  seasons  ought, 
in  their  opinion,  in  no  case  to  be  less 
than  139  days,  that  period  being  the  ex- 
tent of  the  close  time  adopted  at  the  date 
of  their  inquiry.  This  was  a  good  begin- 
ning :  there  were,  fortunately,  on  that 
committee  some  'good  observers  of  the 
habits  of  fish,  and  many  practical  men, 
and  the  whole  body  appears  to  have  been 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  the  old  system. 
With  their  recommendation  every  physi- 
ologist must  concur.  He  who  follows 
nature  on  such  occasions  can  hardly  go  ^ 
wrong. 

The  Saturday's  slap  or  wuklv  close  time 
next  engaged  the  attention  of  the  com- 


mittee. I'his  important  regulation  had 
from  an  early  period  formed  part  of  the 
Scottish  law  as  to  salmon-fishing,  but  the 
novel  modes  of  fishing,  not  indeed  in  riv- 
ers themselves,  but  upon  the  sea-coast 
and  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  had  led  to 
the  evasion  of  it,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  not  strictly  or  technicaUy  ap- 
plicable to  such  cases.  It  appeared  quite 
clear  from  the  evidence  given  as  to  the 
habits  of  salmon  that  this  regulation  was 
applicable  with  equal  force  to  engines 
placed  in  rivers  and  in  all  other  situar 
tions ;  and  therefore  the  committer 
strongly  recommended  that  all  doubt  on 
the  point  should  be  removed  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  that  the  observance  of  the 
Saiurdav^s  slap  should  be  strictly  enjoin* 
ed  in  the  use  of  all  engines,  machines^ 
and  devices  lawfully  used  in  salmon-fish* 
iug,  whether  in  rivers  or  lakes,  or  upon 
the  sea-coast.  The  committee  could  not 
but  see  that  in  particular  situations  on  the 
sea-coast  and  estuaries,  especially  the 
more  exposed  parts,  the  stormy  state  of 
the  weather  or  rouc^hness  of  the  sea 
might  sometimes  render  it  impossible  or 
dangerous  to  open  and  re-set  nets  or 
other  engines  during  the  hours  of  the 
weekly  close  time ;  they  therefore  add 
that  no  penalties  should  be  recoverable 
in  such  cases.  The  committee  of  1825 
had  recommended  in  their  fourth  resolu- 
tion a  measure  coinciding  in  principle 
with  that  just  adverted  to ;  but,  as  the 
committee  of  1836  remark,  that  recom- 
mendation, as  well  as  some  others  made 
by  the  committee  of  1825,  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  statute  9  Geo.  IV. 

The  committee  next  advert  to  the 
great  complaints  made  by  the  river  pro- 
prietors of  the  encroachments  practised 
by  the  owners  of  fixed  engines,  in  sta- 
tioning them  within  or  so  close  to  the 
mouths  of  rivers  as  materially  to  prevent 
the  run  of  fish  up  the  rivers.  The  evi- 
dence convinced  the  committee  that  in- 
creased facilities  should  be  ^iven  for  en- 
forcing the  law  upon  this  pomt. 

But  the  cruives  1  We  are  coming  to 
them,  for  there  lay  the  villany.  The 
committee  wire  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  very  extensive  abuses  prevailed  in 
the  construction  and  regulation  of  these 
engines — abuses  attended  with  serioot 
injury  to  the  general  interests  of  the  fish- 
eries, and  to  the  proprietors  of  upper  fish- 
ings more  especially.  The  committee 
!  well  remark  that  the  only  legitimate  ob- 
ject in  the  construction  of  a  cruiva  it  to 
adapt  it  to  the  taking  of  fish  above  a  cer- 
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tain  size,  and  to  the  free  run  of  the  Sat- 
urday's slnp : — 

'  It  ouffht  to  be  so  formed  that  fish  of  all  sizes 
can  easily  enter  it  at  all  times ;  and  that  fish 
under  a  certain  size  mav  easily  pass  through  it, 
and  ascend  the  riyer.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  fish  should  enter  it  with  facility, 
because  where  they  cannot  do  this,  the  pro- 
visions in  fayour  of  the  smaller  fisn  and  the 
Saturday's  slap  become  inoperatiye;  and  the 
cruiye  acts  merely  as  a  barrier  for  detaining  the 
fish  in  the  riyer  immediately  below  it,  where 
they  are  destroyed  by  nets  or  other  means.  The 
fish  are  thus  effectually  preyented  from  reach- 
ing the  upper  parts  of  tl:ue  riyer,  eyen  although 
the  Saturday's  ^apmay  be  in  form  obsenred.' — 
Report,  p.  0. 

The  committee  were  justified  in  statiog  that 
this  crying  abuse  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  many  of  the  Scotch  rivers  where  cruives  were 
used.  The  Deveron  and  Rapid  Spey^  in  par- 
ticuhir,  were  &mous,  in  the  famosus  sense  of 
the  word,  for  malfeasances  of  this  description. 

After  adverting  to  the  cases  of  the  Duke  of 
dueensberry  v.  Marquis  of  Annandale  and 
Dirom  v.  Littles  (the  former  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Session  in  November,  1771,  the  lat- 
ter in  February,  1797)  for  the  illegality  of  the 
use  of  devices  expressly  for  the  obstruction  of 
the  ascent  of  the  fish,  and  to  the  cases  of  the 
Town  of  Banflf  v.  the  Eail  of  Fife,  and  of  Sir 
James  Grant  v.  Duke  of  Gordon,  decided  in 
the  same  court  in  1774  and  1777,  for  the 
application  of  that  equitable  principle  to  the 
construction  of  cruives,  the  committee,  well 
aware  of  the  gbrious  imcertainty  of  the  law 
and  its  quite  certain  delay,  quietly  added, — 

'  As,  however,  the  authority  of  the  decisions 
in  the  cases  above  cited,  and  any  similar  special 
cases  (in  which  the  principle  has  been  enforced 
in  the  construction  of  the  cruives),  may  be 
thought  to  operate  as  legal  precedents  only  in 
reference  to  the  rivers  to  which  they  severally 
relate,  they  stroiu^ly  recommend  that  general 
regulations^  founded  upon  that  principle,  for 
the  formation  and  manafi^ement  of  cruives, 
should  be  f^med  and  made  applicable  to  all 
rivers  on  which  more  than  one  proprietor  has  a 
light  of  salmon-fishing.'— /2<^or/,  p.  5. 

And  they  proceed  to  give  sound  practical  in- 
structions for  these  legislative  regulations. 

The  subject  of  mill  dams  next  secured  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  They  conclude 
that  much  might  be  done  by  the  owners  of 
such  dams  and  mill-leads  in  favour  of  the  fish- 
ing interests,  without  any  injury  whatever 
to  any  manufacturing  establishments  depend- 
ent upon  water-power;  that  mill-leads  or 
courses  should  be  kept  shut  at  all  time%  when 
the  mill  is  not  aitoork;  and  the  iron  grating  or 
fender,  so  strongly  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  1825,  should  be  used  so  as  to  prevent 
the  entry  offish  or  fry: — 


'  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  th&t  mill-dams, 
as  at  present  constructed  in  numerous  salmon- 
rivers,  form  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  ascent 
of  the  breeding  fish^  and  also  occasicm  the  destnie- 
tion  of  ?ast  quantities  of  the  fry.  Your  com- 
mittee are  fully  alive  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  interests  which  are  thus  Drought  into  appa- 
rent conflict  vnth  the  interests  of  the  salmoo 
fisher}*^ ;  and  they  have  therefore  much  satisfac- 
tion in  reporting  their  opinion  that  these  may 
be  reconciled,  and  the  evils  sufifered  by  the  one 
party  in  a  great  measure  obviated  at  a  trifling 
expense,  without  subjecting  the  other  to  any 
real  injury.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanslon,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  who  is  connected  with  extensiye 
manu&cturing  establishments  employing  water- 
power  on  different  rivers,  has  explained  to  your 
committee  a  conurivance  called  **a  salmon  stair  * 
which  he  finds  to  be  perfectly  snocessfijl  in 
facilitating  the  passage  of  salmon  over  dams, 
which  were  previously  almost  insaperable 
barriers  to  them.  This  device  may  be  applied 
at  a  small  expense  to  existing  dams ;  and  in  the 
original  construction  of  any  oam  hereafter  to  be 
erected,  a  form  and  arrangement  may  be  easily 
prescribed,  and  ought  to  oe  enjoined,  to  secnre 
the  same  beneficial  end.  On  this  pdnt  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Smith  are  amply  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thorn,  an  eminent 
engineer,  much  interested  in  certain  extensive 
manufacturing  concerns  driven  by  water-power.' 
— Report,  p.  vi. 

Figures  of  these  ingenious  devices  for  help- 
ing the  fish  up  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Re- 
port :  though  Mr.  Thom's  is  good,  we  hum- 
bly think  Mr.  Smith's  is  better ;  anid  we  can 
imagine  how  interesting  it  must  be  to  see  it 
with  the  fish  in  full  action-—'  Such  a  getting 
up  stairs  P 

To  this  same  Mr.  Smith  the  committee  were 
indebted  for  a  hint  which  might  be  most  satis- 
factorily applied  to  our  southern  rivers,  and  to 
none  more  so  than  our  no-longer  silver  Thames. 

'The  committee  in  1825  reputed, as  their 
seventh  resolution,  **  1  hat  it  is  mdispensable  to 
guard  against  the  admission  into  all  rivers, 
streams,  estuaries,  and  lakes,  in  which  salmon 
exist,  of  any  matter  proceedinjE^  from  manofac- 
tories  of  any  description  which  is  known 
deemed  to  be  poisonous  or  deleterious  to  fish. 
Your  committee  are  fully  persuaded  that  this 
opinion  is  well-founded ;  and  although  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  any  general  and  unquah- 
fied  regulation  on  the  subject  might  be  produc- 
tive of  some  degree  of  practical  inconvenience 
in  its  bearing  upon  some  manufactories  of  lesser 
extent,  yet,  with  regard  to  gas-works  (the  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  which  are  so  rapidly 
increasing),  and  some  other  manufactories,  they 
are  led  to  believe  that  no  serious  difficnjty 
would  prevent  the  resolution  of  1825  from  being 
carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
has  stated,  ftom  his  own  experience,  not  omy 
the  practicability  but  the  advantage  to  the 
owners  of  the  work  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
cess which  he  detaib  for  separating  the 
deleterious  matter  from  the  water  of  ^as-work* 
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before  it  is  allowed  to  reach  the  river.' — Report, 
p.  vi.  ;  Evidence,  p.  274. 

The  committee  aext — Heaven's  blessings 
on  them  for  it  1 — thought  of  the  patient  brother 
of  the  angle,  and  recommended  that,  after  the 
termination  of  the  ordinary  fishing-season,  a 
further  term  of  fourteen  days  should  be  allowed, 
during  which  it  should  be  lawful,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  fish  for  salmon  and  fish  of  the  sal- 
mon kind  with  the  rod.  There  was,  in  truth,  an 
angler  or  two  among  them ;  but,  without  allow- 
ing our  tendency  rod^ward  to  aflect  our  judg- 
ment, we  give  them  full  credit  for  the  absence  of 
selfish  feelings,  and  are  disposed  to  think  with 
them  that  such  a  privilege  will  have  a  material 
effect  in  interesting  in  the  improvement  of  the 
fishery  the  heritors  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
rivets,  who  chiefly  possess  the  opportunity  and 
power  of  protecting  the  fish  during  the  breed- 
ing-season. 

But  how  were  these  regulations  recommend- 
ed to  be  enforced  ? — 

'  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  heri- 
tors should  have  ^wer  to  appoint  and  pay  in- 
spectors, in  addition  to  the  waier-bailins  and 
other  officers  authorised  by  existing  acts,  the 
duty  of  all  persons  so  appointed  being  to  see  the 
vanons  provisions  and  regulations  carried  into 
^ecL  They  farther  recommend  that  summary 
fKXwers  should  be  vested  in  the  proper  authori- 
ties for  enforcing  the  various  regulations,  and 
imposing  the  penalties  which  may  be  annexed 
to  the  violation  of  them.' — Report,  p.  vii. 

All  these  summary  powers  are  wormwood 
to  a  profession  which  we  hold  in  the  highest 
r^pect ;  but  which  seems  occasionally  a  little 
too  much  given  to  hug  its  own  interests  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  The  last  government 
professed  anxiety  to  put  substantial  justice 
within  every  man's  reach :  we  all  know  that 
law  IB  so  expensive  a  luxury  in  this  land  of 
freedom,  that  an  indulgence  in  litigation  is  re- 
served for  the  opulent ;  but  if  these  reformers 
were  sincere  on  this  point,  they  found  the  .con- 
sequences of  having  lost  the  faith  of  the  nation 
in  general.  The  men  of  the  gown  bestirred 
themsdves  boldly  and  successfully — and  the 
sacred  ary  of  trial  by  jury  was  profiatned  by 
raising  it  as  a  barrier  against  the  cry  of  the 
poor  for  justice.  The  number  of  martyrs  is  now, 
we  think,  complete ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
obtrusive  Jeremiads  of  some  selfseekers — 
*  Soles  melius  nitent.'  - 

But  to  come  back  to  our  committee.  The 
returns  of  the  produce  of  river-fishings  were,  in 
some  instances,  withheld  firom  them,  whilst 
those  of  the  coast-fishings  were  readily  given. 
The  committee  could  of  course  only  judge 
from  the  returns  furnished  to  them.  In  those 
instances  where  returns  were  given  the  pro- 
duce of  the  coast-fishing  had  increased,  wnile 


that  of  the  rivers  had  declined,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  causing  the  abandonment  of  the  station 
in  the  river.  The  committee  concluded  their 
labours  by  instructing  their  chairman  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  Act  9  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  39,*  in  conformity  with  their  report :  of 
which  we  now  take  leave,  not  without  regret, 
for  it  is  useful  and  entertaining,  and  illustrated 
with  maps  and  plates  of  nets — the  pay-sole-net^ 
the  hag-net^  the  sole-net^  the  fly-net,  the  cleek- 
net,  cruives,  and  other  devices  fatal  to  fish : 
so  that  any  one  who  was  not  aware  of  the 
multitudinous  roe  of  the  salmon  would  wonder 
that  salmon-kind  is  not  altogether  extinct ;  the 
stairs  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  Satur- 
day's slap,  notwithstanding. 

But  Dame  Nature  is  inexhaustible;  and 
should  she  ever  require  a  little  aid,  we  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  fresh- 
water fish  and  fishing  to  the  following  interest- 
ing paper,  by  Sir  Francis  A.  Mackenzie,  of 
Conan,  Rosshire,  containing  brief  and  practi- 
cal instructions  for  the  breeding  of  salmon  and 
other  fish  artificially : — 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1840,  having  chosen  a 
brook  flowing  rapidly  into  the  river  Ewe,  a 
hollow  spot  adjoiaing  to  it  was  selected  and 
cleared  out,  of  the  following  dimensions-** 
length,  28  yards— breadth,  from  12  to  18  feet ; 
and  all  large  stones  having  been  taken  away, 
the  bottom  was  covered,  one  foot  thicki  with 
coarse  sand  and  small  gravel,  the  largest  stones 
not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  viralnut.  A  stream 
from  the  brook  was  then  led  into  this  hollow, 
so  as  to  form  a  pool  of  about  eight  inches  in 
depth  at  the  upper  and  three  feet  at  the  lower 
end,  thus  giving  it  one  uniform  gentle  current 
over  the  whole  pool :  whilst  the  supply  of  water 
was  so  retaliated  by  a  sluice  as  to  have  the 
same  depth  at  all  times ;  and  a  strong  stone 
wall  excluded  all  eels  or  trout,  so  destructive 
both  to  spawn  and  fry.  « 

♦  On  the  13th  of  November,  four  pair  of  salmon, 
male  and  female,  were  taken  by  net  from  the 
Ewe,and  carefully  placed  in  thepool;  on  the  18th 
they  showed  a  disposition  to  spawn,  but  on  the 
20th  the  whole  were  carried  away  by  some  ill- 
disposed  persons ;  and,  on  examining  the  pool, 
only  a  small  quantity  of  ova  appeared  to  nave 
been  deposited.   On  the  23d  of  November  four 


*  What  became  of  this  Bill  heaven  knows :  it 
eeems  to  have  been  one  of  the  multitudinous  good 
intentions  with  which  Whiggery  is  P^ed.  We 
have  searched  the  statute-book  from  1836  to  1841, 
both  inclusive,  and  can  find  nothing  relating  to 
Scotch  salmon-fisheries,  except  the  Acts  relating  to 
the  Tweed  and  the  Annan  in  Dumfries-shire  (local 
and  personal).  Whilst  we  write,  however,  we  see 
that  Mr.  H.  Drummond  has  brought  in  a  Bill  to  alter 
the  close-time  of  the  salmon-fisheries  in  Scotland, 
The  Bill  we  have  not  seen,  but  Mr.  Drommond's 
reputation  for  fairness  as  well  as  acnteness  is  very 
high,  and  we  trust  we  shall  find  that  he  has  kept  hia 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  this  Report. 
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pair  of  salmon  were  again  caught  and  placed  in  |  could  be  judged,  they  succeeded  equally  well 
the  pool,  which  were  observed  to  commence  with  that  in  the  oaskets.  Perhaps  the  baskets 
spawning  on  the  day  following :  caught  them  '  may  have  a  preference  over  the  other  methods 
carefully— squeezed  gently  about  1200  ova  from  |  tried,  as  affording  more  certain  protection  to  the 


a  female  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  then  pressed 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  milt  from  a  male 
fish  over  them;  stirred  the  two  about  gently 
but  well  together  with  the  fingers,  and,  after 
allowing  them  rest  for  an  hour,  the  yrhoie  was 
deposit^  and  spread  in  one  of  the  wicker- 
baskets  recommended  by  Professor  Agassiz, 
having  about  four  inches  of  gravel  below  them, 
and  two  or  three  inches  of  gravel  above.  A 
similar  quantity  of  ova,  treated  in  the  same 
way,  was  also  deposited  in  one  of  the  copper- 
wire  bags  as  used  by  Mr.  Shaw ;  and  both  were 
then  immediately  placed  under  water  in  the 
pool :  a  little  of  the  ova  was  buried  in  the  open 
gravel  at  about  three  inches  in  depth.  In 
another  basket,  and  also  in  another  copper-wire 
bag,  two  or  three  inches  of  gravel  were  placed 
over  the  bottom  of  each,  and  both  basket  and 
bag  laid  in  the  pool,  covered  with  about  four 
iniHies  of  water.  The  ova  of  a  female  and  milt 
of  a  male  were  then  successively  squeezed  from 
two  fish  on  the  gravel  in  both  basket  and  bag, 
and  spread  over  it  regularly  with  the  hand,  one 
after  the  other ;  and,  aAer  leaving  them  exposed 
in  this  state  to  the  water  for  a  few  minutes,  the 


spawn  during  wmter ;  and  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  last-described  mode  of  depositing  the 
ova  and  milt  was  most  successful.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  success  which  has  attend- 
ed these  experiments,  that  the  breeding  of  sal- 
mon or  other  fish  in  large  quantities  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  easy,  and  that  millions  may  be 
produced,  protected  from  every  danger,  and 
turned  out  mto  their  natural  element  at  the  pro* 
per  age,  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  proved  by  repeat- 
ed experiments  on  a  small  scale  to  be  wheo 
they  have  attained  about  two  years  of  age. 
When  the  par  marks  disappear  they  assume 
the  silvery  scales  of  their  parents,  and  distinct- 
ly show  a  strong  inclination  to  escape  fi'om 
confinement  and  proceed  downwards  to  the 
sea. 

'  Professor  Agassiz  asserts,  and  I  fully  believe 
with  truth,  that  the  ova  of  all  fish,  when  pro- 
perly impregnated,  can  be  conveyed  in  water 
of  a  proper  temperature  even  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, as  safely  as  if  it  were  naturally  deposited  by 
the  parent  fish ;  so  that  any  quantity  of  salmon 
or  other  spawn  can  (after  impregnation  on  the 
banks  cf  a  river)  be  carried  to  other  streams, 


whole  was  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  j  however  distant,  which  may  be  favourable  for 
mvel,  and  left  in  the  pool.  These  four  pair  of  |  hatching.  It  may  be  right  to  observe,  that  as 
nsh  afterwards  emitted  voluntarily  a  small .  the  fry  are  to  remain  two  years  in  the  artificial 
Quantity  of  spawn  which  had  been  left  with  pools  where  hatched,  fresh  places  must  be  used 
tnem ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  December,  they  were  '  every  second  year  for  the  spawn,  as  even  one- 


all  turned  out  into  the  river.  On  the'  3d  of 
December,  caught  three  pair  of  salmon  which 
had  already  partially  spawned  in  the  Ewe: 
used  another  basket  and  also  another  wire-lxag, 
treating  the  spawn  in  the  same  manner  as  last 
described ;  these  fish  were  then  also  allowed  to 
deposit  voluntarily  the  little  spawn  of  which 
they  had  not  been  deprived,  and  afterwards 
turned  out  into  the  river.  On  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, examined  the  ova,  and  life  was  plainly 
observed  in  the  baskets,  wire-bags,  and  unpro- 
tected gravel,  both  were  placed  artificially  and 
where  deposited  by  the  salmon  themselves. 

*  19ih  of  March,  the  fry  had  increased  in  size, 
and  went  on  gradually  increasing,  much  in  pro- 
portion to  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 

•22d,  the  eyes  were  easily  visible,  and  a  few 
of  the  ova  had  burst,  the  young  fry  having  a 
small,  watery,  bladder-like  sac  attached  to  the 
throat. 

*  18th  of  April,  the  baskets  and  bags  were 
all  opened ;  the  sacs  had  become  detached  from 
their  throats,  the  fry  measured  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  they  swam 
about  easily,  all  marked  distinctly  as  par.  The 
baskets  recommended  by  Professor  Agassiz 
proved  superior  to  the  wire-bags  of  Mr.  Shaw. 
In  the  latter  only  about  twenty  per  cent,  came 
to  maturity,  whilst  in  the  former  not  above  ten 
per  cent,  proved  barren,  and  in  the  baskets  used 
5th  December  not  above  five  per  cent,  was  un- 
productive. It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  the 
proportion  of  ova  which  came  to  life  either  of 
that  artificially  impregnated  and  deposited  in 
the  open  gravel,  or  of  what  was  spawned  by 
the  fish  themselves  naturally,  but,  so  far  as 


year-old  fry  will  destroy  spawn,  or  their  more 
mfantile  brethren,  if  left  together:  old  spent 
salmon  are  also  destructive  both  to  spawn  and 

'  It  can  only  be  ascertained  by  expenence 
what  kind  or  quantity  of  food  will  be  required 
for  the  fry.    Carrion  nung  at  the  top  of  the  pool 
in  which  they  are  would,  in  the  ofunion  of  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  and  Mr.  Shaw,  supply  them  with 
maggots ;  but  in  this  there  are  dimculiies,  and 
when  tried  by  me  this  season,  a  few  of  the  fry 
were  found  dead  round  the  carrion  given  to 
them.   The  droppings  of  cattle  allowed  to  rest 
till  half  dry,  and  occupied  by  worms  and  the 
ova  of  insects,  appear  to  suit  them  best.  About 
the  first  of  September  last,  when  on  an  agricul- 
tural tour  of  Belgium,  I  visited  an  establish- 
ment belonging  to  King  Leopold,  and  adjoining 
his  new  palace  of  Ardennes,  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale  than  that  now  described,  where 
the  breeding  of  trout  had  been  tried  for  the  three 
previous  seasons,  though  with  but  little  success. 
A  very  few  small  trout  bred  1839-40  were  still 
alive,  but  the  ova  of  1841  were  a  complete 
failure,  chiefly  from  not  properly  covering  the 
spawn  with  gravel,  and  other  errors.  Bread 
made  of  brown  and  white  fiour  mixed  was  the 
food  found  best  suited  to  the  few  livinp^,  who, 
judging  from  their  shape  as  seen  swimming 
about  m  a  small  pool,  were  in  excellent  condi- 
tion.  The  trout-breeding  establishment  of  Ar- 
dennes, however,  proves  that  their  spawn,  if 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  salmon 
above  described,  will  produce  the  sanae success-  / 
ftil  results,  and  that  any  one  possessing  a  con* 
venient  pond  or  stream  may  stock  it  with  the 
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best  kinds  of  trout  or  other  fisb  in  one  ortwro 
years,  and  hj  good  feeding  have  them  in  high 
eoodition.  Where  trout  already  exist  of  small 
size  and  inferior  quality,  I  would  recommend 
TrboUy  destroying  the  breed  by  saturating  the 
water  with  quick-lime  or  any  other  mode  more 
advisable,  and  procuring  spawn  or  fry  from 
lakes  where  the  oest  kinds  of  trout  are  found, 
in  Scotland  or  elsewhere.  The  same  msj  be 
said  of  grayling,  pike,  or  any  other  kind  or  fish 
suited  to  ponds  or  brooks  and  rivers  as  may  be 
desired  by  their  owners,  which  renders  the  dis- 
covery now  made  known  of  value  to  all,  and 
in  all  quarters,  as  well  as  to  salmon-fishing  pro- 
prietors. In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  the  above 
brief  account  may  Dot  only  be  well  understood, 
but  that  the  ease  and  comparatively  trifling  ex- 
pense at  which  the  breeding  of  fry  can  be  ac- 
complished may  induce  many  this  season  to  try 
this  novel  but  successful  mode  of  increasing  our 
stocks  of  salmon  and  other  fish,  and  conse- 
quently adding  largely  to  the  wealth  of  our 
country.' — Amials  of  Natural  History^  Nov., 
1841. 

Sir  Francis  ndds  that,  should  any  fur- 
ther information  be  wanted,  he  will  gladly 
reply  to  inquiries ;  and  he  expresses  a 
hope  that  those  who  may  be  successful  in 
this  spring  wiU  communicate  to  him  any 
account  of  breeding,  feeding,  &c.  Sir 
Francis,  however,  has  proved  enoujnrh  to 
put  it  in  the  power  of  anybody  infested 
with  a  poor  breed  of  trout  to  fill  their  pla- 
ces with  such  fish  as  flitter  on  the  rustic 
dish  borne  by  the  lowly  but  lovely  hand- 
maiden in  Edwin  Landseer's  exquisite 
Bofton  Mbty^  if  he  will  only  attend  to 
their  food.  We  know  Sir  Francis  to  be 
a  practical  man,  and  we  consider  this  ex- 
periment of  no  slight  importance.  Else- 
where* we  have  shown  that  the  principle 
it  not  new ;  but  not  the  less  praise  is  due 
to  the  practical  experimentalist  who  has 
brought  it  into  successful  action.  We 
have  also  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  na- 
tnralising  good  species  in  our  fresh  wa- 
ters, and  we  cannot  close  this  imperfect 
sketch  without  alluding  to  two  which  are 
entirely  within  our  reach  :  one  is  still  an 
inhabitant  of  some  of  our  rivers.  We  will 
first  speak  of  the  foreigner. 

No  one  has  ever  tasted  the  Lucioperca 
Sandra — or  in  other  words  visited  Berlin 
— without  pronouncing  it  delicious.  This 
pike-perch  is  caught  in  the  Danube,  the 
Elbe,  and  the  Oder.  The  genus  is  said  to 
be  found  in  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  Black 
seas,  and  to  occur  abundantly  in  the  Vol- 
ga. There  appear  to  be  several  species, 
one  American,  and  all  are  desirable  for 
the  table :  but  the  Lucioperca  Sandra 

•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Iviii. 


might  be  easily  introduced  into  the  streams 
of  this  country.  It  is  true  that  this  spe- 
cies is  more  tender  than  the  perch,  and 
will  not  bear  carriage  as  that  fish  will ; 
and  this  tenderness,  Cuvier  thought,  had 

f re  vented  its  introduction  into  France, 
n  these  days  of  steam,  however,  the  fish 
themselves  might  with  a  little  care  be 
brought  to  us  alive,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
transportation  of  the  impregnated  ova. 
The  fish,  which  is  perch-like  in  its  gene- 
ral appearance  and  markings,  but  much 
longer  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  grows  to 
the  length  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  some- 
times weighs  twenty  pounds.  The  flesh 
when  well  cooked  flakes  out  snow-white, 
and  is  rich  and  sapid.  Excellent  is  the 
pike-perch  plain-boiled  ;  and  good  any 
how.  Yet,  as  far  as  we  know,*  neither 
Lucullus  nor  Phagon  ever  tasted  it,  al- 
though the  latter  swallowed  almost  every* 
thing  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  after  discuss- 
ing a  wether  and  a  pig  by  way  of  entrees^ 
ate  up  an  entire  boar  at  a  single  dinner, 
an  accomplishment  which  would  be  in- 
valuable at  our  modem  tables,  where  that 
stubborn  piece  of  resistance  so  often  re- 
mains untouched.  The  ancients  were, 
however,  up  to  the  artificial  breeding  of 
fish,  apparently,  for  it  is  related  that  Oc- 
tavius  bred  giltheads  in  the  sea  '  like  corn 
upon  the  ground.' 

The  neglected  fish  of  our  own  waters 
is  the  burbot,  or  eelpout,  Lota  vulgaris  of 
authors,  Gadus  Lota  of  Linnseus.  Our  an- 
cestors knew  its  value  well.  Many  of  our 
readers  have  doubtless  revelled  in  the 
matelote  prepared  from  the  Lotte  of  Lake 
Lucerne.  That  is  our  burbot— -confined 
to  a  very  few  rivers  (of  which  the  Cam, 
the  Trent,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Derwent  are 
the  principal),  and  now  very  little  knowna. 
As  it  is  common  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  where 
it  is  taken  in  eel-pots,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  thrive  equally  well  in  ours, 
and  amply  repay  those  who  might  breed 
it  for  the  market,  where  its  superiority 
would  soon  be  recognised. 


Art.  VI. — Arundines  Cami. — Collegit  at- 
que  edidit  Henricus  Drury,  A.M.  8vo. 
pp.261.    Cantabrigiffi.  1841. 

This  elegant  volume  carries  us  back  to 
the  days  of  youth :  it  awakens  recollec- 

*  Sach  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  have 
been  unable  to  trace  its  presence  at  the  tables  of 
the  ancients,  notwithstanding  its  excellmce  and^iti 
wide  European  range. 
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tions  of  cricket-matches  in  green  summer 
fields,  and  boatings  on  blue  and  quiet  wa- 
ters. We  are  again  roaming  among  mea- 
dows  by  the  river  side,  or  loitering  in  our 
idle  skiff  along  the  stream  with  friends, 
some  of  whom  have  reached  the  irrevoca- 
ble bourn,  some  wandered  far  from  us 
along  the  devious  paths  of  life ;  some  have 
risen  to  eminence  and  fame,  others  have 
sunk  or  retired  into  peaceful  obscurity, 
It  awakens  less  tender,  perhaps,  but  more 
calmly  pleasurable  emotions,  the  dim  re 
miniscences  of  those  days  (for  they  be 
long,  we  think,  rather  to  the  public  school 
than  the  University),  when  the  world  of 
poetry  and -of  letters  opened  before  us; 
when,  the  drudgery  of  grammatical  in- 
struction being  over,  our  minds  began  to 
have  free  intercourse  with  the  poets,  ora 
tors,  and  historians  of  Rome  and  Greece ; 
when  we  studied  with  fresh  and  unexhaust- 
ed wonder  the  inimitable  art  of  Virgil,  the 
fervid  passion  of  Catullus;  Lucretius, 
with  his  unrivalled  skill  in  painting  with 
words  ;  and  Horace,  whose  grace  and  art 
we  could  feel,  but  whose  shrewd  views  of 
human  life  it  requires  more  mature  expe- 
rience in  life  fully  to  appreciate :  when 
with  not  less  ardent,  but,  at  first,  less  con- 
fident enthusiasm,  we  lifted  the  curtain  of 
the  Greek  theatre,  penetrated  awe-struck 
into  the  gloom  of  JBschylus,  admired  the 
finely-constructed  fables  of  Sophocles,  or 
enchanted  our  ears  with  the  music  of 
Aristophanes:  when,  at  length,  as  our 
minds  approached  their  stature,  we  could 
comprehend  the  majestic  simplicity  of 
Homer.  To  those  in  whom  such  remem- 
brances either  arise  not  or  arise  without 
delight  and  without  gratitude,  this  book 
will  have  no  interest,  and  our  pages  no 
attraction — let  them  pass  on,  we  assure 
them,  unenvied,  to  severer  or  more  stir- 
ring matters.  For  our  own  parts,  we  can 
look  back  on  the  time,  wasted,  as  some 
would  say,  on  the  composition  of  Greek 
and  Latin  verse,  not  merely  with  these 
soft  and  pleasing  admonitions  of  the  past, 
but  with  deliberate  and,  we  are  persuaded, 
rational  satisfaction. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  argue  the  point 
at  length,  but  we  have  used  the  expres. 
sion  of  gratitude,  to  such  pursuits  not  care- 
lessly or  inadvertently,  but  in  perfect  sin- 
cerity. If  scholarship  be  in  itself  a  gift 
and  privilege  of  the  highest  value,  we 
know  nothing  which  contributes  so  pow- 
erfully to  this  end — nothing  which  pro- 
motes this  part  of  the  ssthetic  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  so  much  as  composition  in 
the  learned  languages ;  and  since  experi- 


ence shows  that,  in  the  season  of  yoathfd 
imaginativeness,  where  one  boy  will  la- 
bour to  write  well  in  prose,  many  will  be 
ambitious  of  trying  their  strength  inverse, 
this  form  of  composition  will  always  awak- 
en the  most  earnest  emulation,  and  call 
forth  the  powers  of  the  ripening  under- 
standing.    It  is  invaluable,  considered 
merely  as  a  key  to  the  learned  languages, 
as  enabling  us  to  comprehend  and  feelall 
the  nicer  shades  of  meaning  and  expres- 
sion,  the  delicate  turns  of  thought,  the 
curious  felicity  and  harmony  of  composi* 
tions — the  writers  of  which  studied  num- 
bers even  in  prose,  and  in  verse  are  full 
of  the  finest  metrical  artifices,  the  liquid 
flow,  the  solemn  pause,  the  alternating 
strength  and  softness.    We  may  not  pos- 
sess the  accurate  pronunciation  or  into- 
nation of  Greek  or  Latin  verse — we  feel 
nevertheless  the  exquisite  beauty;  the 
rhythm  has  that  correspondence  with  the 
thought,  the  modulation  is  so  nicely  adapt- 
ed to  the  feeling,  that  though  the  great  se- 
cret of  ancient  metre  be  still  in  some  re- 
spects a  mystery,  to  the  well-organised 
and  disciplined  ear  it  is  full  of  music— 
and  the  best  discipline  of  the  ear  is  the 
practice  of  composition  in  verse.  Even 
where  the  Greek  or  Latin  verse  is  a  mere 
cento  of  classical  thoughts,  images,  or  ex- 
pressions, it  cannot  be  unprofitable  to 
sound  scholarship  to  be  frequently  repro- 
ducing in  different  form  and  order,  if  with 
intelligence  and  propriety,  the  conceptions 
and  the  language  of  the  great  writers. 
This  is  the  lowest  view.    Where  the  mas- 
tery over  the  language  is  more  complete, 
and  our  own  thoughts  and  the  creations 
of  our  fancy  are  embodied  in  words  per- 
fectly true  to  the  genius  and  idiom  of  the 
ancient  tongue,  the  exercise  is  at  once 
the  discipline,  the  test,  and  the  triumph 
of  consummate  scholarship.  Arguments, 
however,  we  conceive,  even  if  conducted 
with  the  utmost  calmness  and  impartiality, 
on  such  a  subject,  would  have  little  effect. 
Those  who  think  with  us  are  already  con- 
firmed in  their  tastes — they  are  experi- 
mentally convinced  of  the  value  of  such 
studies :  those  who  are  against  us  may 
perhaps  give  us  credit  for  ingenuity  in 
support  of  a  falling  cause — but  will  still 
smile  superior  at  our  antiquated  prejudi- 
ces.   Who  would  try  to  convince  9  deaf 
man  into  the  love  of  music  1  or  prove  syl- 
logistically  to  a  man  who  cares  not  for 
bodily  grace  and  activity,  that  gymnastic 
exercise  gives  strength,  and  pliancy,  and 
dexterity  to  the  limbs  1 
An  appeal  to  authority  will,  perhaps, 
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meet  with  no  better  reception  in  adrerse 
quarters.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  how  ma- 
ny of  oar  greatest  men  in  every  rank  and 
profession  have,  at  some  period  of  their 
lives,  sought  either  an  exercise  of  their 
scholarship,  or  sometimes  a  distraction 
from  weightier  cares,  in  the  composition 
of  Latin  verse.  This  may  be  attributed 
in  a  ^eat  degree  to  the  importance  long 
attached  to  these  studies  in  our  great  pu^ 
lie  schools  and  in  our  Universities;  but 
it  would  not  have  been  so  frequently  re- 
verted to  in  after  life,  if  it  possessed  not 
some  intrinsic  value,  something  congenial 
with  lofty  and  cultivated  mmds; — that 
which  having  adorned  the  youthful  elo- 
quence, and  certainly  not  enfeebled  the 
high  and  statesmanlike  character  of  men 
like  Fox,  Grenville,  Canning,  and  Welles* 
ley,  has  become  the  graceful  and  manly 
amusement  of  their  declining  years,  will 
still,  we  are  persuaded,  command  the  live- 
ly interest  of  many,  and  justify  our  devot- 
ing some  pages  of  our  journal  to  this 
somewhat  exclusive  subject. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  bears  a  name 
long,  intimately,  and  honourably  connect- 
ed with  two  of  our  great  public  schools  ; 
and  his  own  compositions  show  that  he' 
ha»not  degenerated  from  his  race.  His 
collection  consists  entirely  of  translations :  \ 
they  are  chiefly,  we  apprehend,  contribu- 
ted by  young  friends,  his  contemporaries | 
at  school  or  in  the  University.    There  | 
appears,  indeed,  some  capriciousness  in, 
the  admission  of  a  few  poems  by  older 
men  i — probably  the  editor  has  ffiven  such 
as  he  could  command:  but  if  Porson's 
well-known  version  of  'Three  children 
sliding  on  the  ice '  is  repeated — (we  can* 
not,  indeed,  have  it  too  often) — sand  ver- 
ses included  (certainly  among  the  very 
best  in  the  volume)  by  that  excellent  scho- 
lar, the  late  Bishop  of  Liichfield,  Dr.  But- 
ler— we  naturally  look  for  other  names 
not  less  distinguished  in  the  art.    One  or 
two  such  we '  find  indeed,  but  not  always 
affixed  to  things  worthy  of  the  signature. 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  but  wish  that 
the  good  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  instead 
of  condescending  to  jingling  and  unme- 
trical  versions  of  some  of  the  least  meri- 
torious effusions  of  Mr.  Haynes  Bayley, 
would  have  adhered  to  the  really  classical 
style  of  his  own  youth. 

Some  of  the  copies  of  verses  here 
given,  we  must  confess,  are  but  indifierent, 
and  thore  is  far  too  large  a  proportion,  as 
we  shall  presently  observe,  of  a  certain 
class ;  but  many  are  very  elegant,  and 
though  on  the  whole,  even  as  Latin  compo- 
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sitions,  they  may  be  treated  as  trifles,  and 
aspire  to  no  loftier  praise,  there  is  askilland 
grace  in  trifling  with  ease  and  felicity  of  Ian* 
guageaiid  of  numbers,  which  to  the  experi- 
enced ear  shows  at  once  the  well-instructed 
and  accomplished  scholar. 

The  ingenuity  of  scholarship,  the  com- 
mand of  purely  classical  language,  the  fe- 
licity of  expression,  and  the  facility  of 
versification,  are  perhaps  displayed  in  the 
highest  degree  in  translations  from  mod- 
em poetry :  there  is  the  difficulty  of  seiz- 
ing the  nearest  equivalent  phrase,  of 
transfusing  the  full  spirit  of  the  concep« 
tion  or  the  liveliness  of  the  image,  with- 
out offending  against  the  genius  of  the 
older  tongue ;  the  close  adherence  to,  the 
slight  departure  from  the  sense — the  sub- 
stitution, where  absolutely  necessary,  of 
a  kindred  form  of  thought  or  word :  all 
this  puts  to  the  severest  test  the  resour- 
ces of  the  writer ;  gives  the  measure  at 
once  of  his  fertility,  taste, and  judgment; 
and — especially  in  the  shorter  pieces — 
seems  to  demand  that  perfect  poiish|  that 
blending  of  the  ease  of  original  composi- 
tion with  fidelity  of  translation,  th&t 
blameless  correctness  both  in  expression 
and  in  versification,  which  invites,  and 
even  defies  the  most  rigorous  criticism  : 
it  admits  no  negligence,  and  but  sparing- 
ly poetic  licence ;  it  must  be  tasteful  as 
well  as  scholarlike. 

We  confess  we  have  endeavoured,  with 
malicious  diligence,  to  detect  that  great 
capital  offence  against  the  only  laws  with 
which  innovation  has  not  yet  dared  to 
tamper,  those  of  prosody;  that  high 
treason,  that  sin  which  comprehends  all 
sin,  a  false  quantity  i  that  which  discov- 
ered in  an  Etonian  copy  of  verses — (and 
we  have  before  our  court  no  less  a  person 
than  the  head-master  of  Eton,  and,  as  our 
ear,  we  think  infalliblv  informs  us,  many 
of  his  pupils) — woula  disturb  departed 
provosts  in  their  cerements,  turn  the  re- 
fluent Thames  upwards  towards  Surley 
Hall,  and  make  the  Long  Chamber  trem- 
ble to  its  foundations.  Whether  the  tall 
spire  of  Harrow  would  bow  in  con^ 
science-stricken  sympathy  with  an  ofiTend- 
er  from  its  precincts,  or  the  Wykeham- 
ists  be  disturbed  by  any  such  awful  por- 
tents, we  presume  not  to  say:  lower 
down  the  Thames  such  charges,  it  is  said, 
are  born  with  greater  equanimity.  We 
have  searched,  however,  in  vain ;  but  we 
are  forced  to  add  that  we  cannot  acquit 
all  our  authors  of  certain  minor  oflTenees, 
forgery  of  phrases  without  the  endorse- 
ment of  a  respectable  authority,  and  the 
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uttering  of  base  coin,  words  not  of  the 
better  age  i  to  say  nothing  of  small  lar- 
cenies and  petty  thefts;  the  strippinff 
other  people's  children  of  their  fine  and 
weli-fittinff  clothes,  and  dressing  them  in 
mean  and  unseemly  rags — inadequate 
▼ersions  of  beautiful  originals;  the  ab- 
doction  of  rich  and  elegant  epithets,  and 
marrying  them  to  worthless  and  unsuita- 
ble substantives;  with  sundry  instances 
of  contempt  of  court,  in  introducing  un- 
seasonable and  indifferent  jokes. 

We  must  begin,  however,  by  pointing 
oat  some  of  those  copies  of  versos  which 

'  MOUNT  ST.  BERNARD. 

'  Where  these  rude  rocks  on  Bernard's  summit 
nod, 

Once  heavenward  sprung  the  throne  of  Pen- 
nine Jove,  ' 
An  ancient  shrine  of  hospitable  Love, 
Kow  bums  the  altar  to  the  Christians'  Grod. 
Here  peaceful  Pie^,  age  on  age,  has  trod 
The  waste ;  still  keeps  her  vigils,  takes  her 
rest; 

Still  as  of  vore  salutes  the  coming  ffuest. 
And  cheers  tne  weary  as  they  onward  rove, 
Healinff  each  way-wom  limb ;  or  oft  will  start, 

Catc^g  the  storm-lost  wanderer's  sinking 


Speed^'] 


I  rich  cordial  to  bis  ebbing  heart; 
'  Chafe  his  stiff  limbs,  and  bid  him  not  to  die. 
So  tasked  to  smoothe  stem  winter's  drifting  wing. 
And  garb  the  eternal  snows  in  more  eternal 
spring.' 

The  word  medela,  we  apprehend,  is  not 
Th^  second  is  from  Coleridge's  pretty 
Doone : — 

'  Eta  sin  could  bli((ht  or  sonrow  fade. 

Death  came  with  friendly  care ; 
The  opening  bud  to  heaven  conveyed. 
And  bade  it  blosscnn  there.' 

We  diall  find  presently  some  of  the 
cleverest  of  the  comic  verses  bearing  the 
same  signature. 

Of  the  younger  candidates  for  honour, 
we  cannot  but  distinguish  Lord  Lyttleton. 
Of  his  compositions  we  should  perhaps 
pref(Nr  that  from  the  'Deserted  Village '  to 
the  one  which  we  select ;  we  quote  this, 
Imrever,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  an  ex- 
ample  of  hexameter  verse.  The  transla- 
tor has  caught  very  happily  the  wild  and 

'GSnonb. 

'  O  mocker  Ids,  many-fbuntained  Ida, 
9sar  mother  Ida,  hearken  m  I  die. 
MoCi  the  moontainHpine  was  dewy  dark, 
Ana  dewy  dark  alou  the  mountain-pine ; 
Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Puds, 
Leadhig  a  iet-Wack  goat,  white  homed,  white 
hooved, 

Oams  up  firm  reedy  Simois  all  akme. 


appear  to  us  the  most  ele^fant  and  pleas- 
ing ;  and  we  cannot  but  assign  the  place 
of  honour  to  the  accomplished  prelate 
whom  we  have  already  named.  There 
are  two  short  pieces  of  Dr.  Butler's,  with 
the  exception  of  one  word,  excellent, 
combining  the  ease  of  original  composi- 
tion with  close  faithfulness  of  transla- 
tion. Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may 
never  have  happened  to  meet  with  the 
original  of  the  first,  which  strikes  ns  as 
well  deserving  preservation.  U  is  by  A., 
1.  B  y  Dr.  David  Moir  of  Musselburgh:— 

*  SCRimrM  IN  MONTE  BERNARBI. 

*  Hsec  ubi  saxa  vides  Bemardi  in  roonte,  viator, 

Pennini  quondam  templa  fuere  Jovis, 
Hospitium  vetus,  et  roultis  memorabile  steclis, 

Nunc  colitur  veri  sanctior  ara  Dei. 
Scilicet  bis  olim  voloit  sibi  ponere  sedem 

Religio,  et  notis  gaudet  adease  jugis; 
Utque  prius  blandd.  venientes  voce  salutat, 

Deque  vi&  fessis  alma  ministrat  opem, 
Et  fractas  renarat  vires,  reficitque  medela, 

£t  fovet  Aipino  membra  perusta  gelu. 
Aut  ^uos  obruerit  subit^  nix  lapsa  ruind, 

Enpit  ex  alt4  mole,  vetatque  mori. 
Temperat  et  Borea  rabiem,  moUitque  proinast 

£t  &cit  eterao  vere  tepere  nives,' 


used  by  any  writer  of  the  better  ages, 
epigram,  ascribed,  we  know  not  why,  to 

'  Ante  malum  quam  te  culp&  maculaverat,  ante 
Quam  poterat  primum  carpere  cura  decus, 

In  coelos  gemmam  leni  mors  transtolit  ictu, 
Inque  suo  jussit  sese  aperire  solo.' 

fanciful  tone  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem,  and 
quietly  dropped  its  afiTectations.  He  has 
not,  perhaps,  ouite  subdued  it  to  classical 
purity :  it  still  reads  considerably  bek>w 
the  Yirgilian  age.  We  roust  be  consider- 
ed, indeed,  as  quoting  Lord  Lyttleton, 
not  Mr.  Tennyson,  who,  however,  might 
study  with  advantage  how  ftiuch  hie  lan- 
guage must  be  filtered,  and  its  exuberance 
strained  ofiT,  before  it  can  be  transfused 
into  classical  verse  : — 

*  CEzroNE. 

*  Me  miseram  exaudi  scatebroso  e  cuhDiot 
mater  I 

Ida,  meam,  genitriz,  mors  advenil,  acciperocem. 
Desuper  Eoo  montanus  rore  madebat 
Traclus,  et  in  dubio  sfiUabant  lumine  pinus, 
Cum  Paris  hen !  nimium  pulchri  sub  tegmwe 
vult^ 

Turpia  corda  foveas,  altis  et  ooniibus  hireani 
Insignem  et  pedibus  deduceas,  ceetera  aigroiDt 
Solus  arundineA  venit  Simoentis  ab  uodA* 
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'  O  mother  Ida,  hearkeo  ere  I  die : 
i  eate  alone :  the  golden-sandalled  mora 
Booe-hued  the  sctmiful  hills :  I  sate  alone 
With  down-dropt  eyes ;  white-breasied,  like  a 
star 

Fronting  the  dawn  he  came :  a  leopard  skin 
From  his  white  shoulder  drooped:  his  sunny 
hair 

Clustered  about  his  temples  like  a  god's ; 
And  his  cheek  brighteoed,  as  the  foam-bow 
brightens 

When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  I  called 
out, 

"Welcome,  Apollo;  welcome  home,  Apollo: 
Apollo,  my  Apollo,  loved  Apollo." 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
He,  mildly  smiling,  in  his  milk-white  palm 
Close  held  a  golden  apple,  lightning  bright 
With  changeful  flashes,  dropt  with  dew  of 
heaven, 

Ambrosially  smellinsf.   From  his  lip 

Curved  crimson,  the  full-flowing  river  of  speech, 

Came  down  upon  my  heart. 

*  My  own  (Enone, 
Beauiiful-browed  (Eaone,  mine  own  soul, 
Behold  this  frait,who3e  gleaming  rind  engraven, 
"  For  the  most  fair,"  in  aftertimes  may  breed 
Deep  evil- willedn ess  of  heaven,  and  sere 
Heart-burning  toward  hallowed  Ilion ; 
And  all  the  colour  of  my  after  life 
Will  be  the  shadow  of  to-day.  To-day 
Here  and  Pallas;  and  Uie  floating  grace 
Of  laughter-lovine  Aphrodite,  meet 
In  many-folded  Ida,  to  receive 
This  meed  of  beauty,  she  to  whom  my  hand 
A^rardis  the  nahn.    Within  the  green  bill*eide, 
Under  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  pine. 
Is  an  in-going  grotto,  strewn  with  spar, 
And  ivy-matted  at  the  mouth,  wherein 
Thou  unbeholden  mayest  behold,  unheard 
Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  gods.' 


'  Ida,  meam,  genitriz,  mora  adradc,  tceipe 

vocem. 

Aurea  per  montes  roseo  fulgore  superbos 
Eidebat  veoiens  Aurora ;  ego  sola  sedebam, 
Triste  tuens ;   ilium  mox  albo  pectore,  ut 
astrum 

Dissipat  obscuras  adverse  fronte  tenebias, 
Vidi  incandentem.   Lateris  gestamina  pulchri 
Exuvi®  pardi  pendebant,  diaque  flavis 
Fluctibus  undantes  velabant  tempora  crines ; 
Fulgebantque  gense,  qualiscum  ventus  aquoeam 
Fert  agitans  spumam,  nitet  arcus  in  stherit 
auras. 

Tunc  ego,  Mi  tandem  salve  mihi,  dulcis  ApoUo^ 
Exoptate  diu,  salve  mihi,  dulcis  Apollo !" 
'  Ida,  meam,  genitrix,  mors  advenit,  acdpe  To- 
cem. 

lUe  mihi  flavum,  quern  lactea  dextra  tenebat, 
Splendore  insolito,  divini  fiilguris  instar, 
Purique  ambrosios  expirans  rorit  odores, 
Porrexit  malum,  auavique  arrisit  amore. 
Protinus  e  roseo  manantia  verba  labello 
Cor  pepulere  meum  :  —  Speciosam  Candida 
frontem, 

*  (Enone,  mea  vita,  hujusne  in  cortice  mali 
Inscriptum,      Capiat  quae  sit  pulch«riiii»" 
cemis  ? 

Hoc  gravis  a  pomo  surget  coBlestibus  ira ;  ^ 
Invidac^ue  incumbent  saerats  numina  Trojs ; 
Et  mihi  venturos  animi  viUeque  colores 
Hsec  dabit  una  dies.    Hodie  com  Pallade  et 
Her^ 

Adveniet,  liquids  rairi  dnlcedine  forauB, 
Et  lepido  risu  Cytherea,  ubi  devia  sorgit 
Ida,  venustatis  magna  ad  certamina  nostrA, 
Deeernenda  menu ;  viridem  tu  moute  sub  ipio' 
Spehmcam  insideas,  ubi  detaper  alta  susurrant 
Pmeta,  et  varios  spargit  nature  lapillos, 
Pnetenditque  hederas :  ibi  mox  celata  videbia 
Me  Paridem  magnas  divarum  solvere  litea.' 


As  a  contrast  to  this  overflorid  piece,  English  poetry,  rendered,  in  our  opinion, 
we  select  one  from  a  diflferent  school  of  with  peculiar  grace  and  neatness : 


'  EUFHBLIA  AKB  CHLOS. 

'  The  merchant,  to  secure  his  treasnre, 

Conveys  it  in  a  borrowed  name ; 
Euphelia  serves  to  grace  my  measure, 
But  Chloe  is  my  real  flame. 

'  My  softest  verse,  my  darling  lyre. 

Upon  Euphelia's  toilet  lay ; 
When  Cbloe  noted  her  desire 
That  I  should  sing,  that  I  should  play. 

'  My  lyre  I  tune,  my  voice  I  raise, 

But  with  my  numbers  mix  my  sighs; 
And  whilst  I  sing  Euphelia's  praise, 
I  fix  my  gaze  oo  Chloe's  eyes. 

'  Fair  Chloe  blushed,  Euphelia  frowned ; 

I  sung  and  gazed ;  I  played  and  tremUed ; 
And  Venus  to  the  Loves  around 
B^nuirked  how  ill  we  all  dissembled.' 


'  LAVUfU.  ET  GHLOB. 

Trans  mare  mereator  falso  sub  noBoiae  eurrit, 
Ut  vehat  intactas  dissimulator  opes ; 

NoQ  male  peijuram  decmt  Lavinia  muaam, 
At  mihi  lux  vere  est,  veraque  flamma,  Chios. 

*  Molle  meum  in  thalamo  cults  Lavinia  menne, 

Addiderat  carmen  duldsonamque  lymm ; 
Quum  me  blanda  Chloe,  quod  eret,  can  tare  ro- 
gavit, 

Et  non  indoctA  verrere  fila  manu. 

'  Solicito  chordas,  vocemque  e  pectore  mitto  \ 
Sed  gemitns  inter  carmma  tnste  sonant ; 

Domque  audit  fidsam  de  te  Lavhiia  laodsm, 
Totus  adorato  figor  in  ore  Chloes. 

'  Erubuit  formosa  Chloe ;  Lavinia  frontem 
Contraxit ;  cecini  contremuique  simul ; 

Et  Venus  ipsa  suo  ridens  damavit  Amoii«— 
En  tria  fkcnndis  prodita  corda  genie  V 
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To  this  elegant  version  of  Prior  w«  find 
attached  the  signature  of  another  young 
nohleman,  Lord  John  Manners;  and  we 
observe  by  the  same  hand  a  not  less  hap- 
py translation  of  Cowper's  '  Shrubbery,' 
page  182. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  Mr.  Drury, 
nor  show  our  gratitude  for  the  amusement 
which  his  collection  has  afforded  us,  if 
we  did  not  select  some  specimen  of  his 

*  TO  A  LADY. 

*  Too  late  I  stayed,  forgive  the  crime ; 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours ; 
How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time 

That  only  treads  on  flowers. 

'  What  eye  with  clear  account  remarks 

The  ebbing  of  the  glass, 
When  all  the  sands  are  diamond  sparks 

That  dazzle  as  they  pass  ? 

'  Ah !  who  to  sober  measurement 
Time's  happy  swifmess  bringS; 

When  birds  of  paradise  have  lent 
Their  plumage  to  his  wings  V 


*  THE  TOTS  OF  LIFE. 

« Behold  the  child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw ; 
A  livelier  plaything  gi?es  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite : 
Gk)ld,  garters,  scar&,  amuse  his  riper  stage, 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age ; 
Pleased  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before, 
Till  tired  he  sleeps,  and  life's  dull  play  is  o'er.' 

Pope. 

'  thus  ever. 
*  Oh  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour, 

I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower, 

But  'twas  the  first  to  fadeaway. 
I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle. 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  weu 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die.' — Moore. 


own  verse.  He  has  by  no  meana  usurped 
to  himself  a  disproportionate  ahmre  of  the 
volume,  nor  overloaded  it  with  his  own 
compositions. 

Of  his  serious  pieces  we  prefer  those 
that  are  brief:  we  shaU,  therefore,  give 
two  or  three  of  these  rather  than  one  of 
his  longer  and  more  sustained  efibrts. 
William  Spencer's  very  preiiy  verses  arc 
turned  with  much  grace  : — 

*  AD  LTDIAH. 

*  Da  veniam  fasso ;  puduit,  te  absente,  tencri,— 

Oblitus  horarum  fui ; 
Quam  tacitoincedit  Tempus  pede,  nil  nisi  molles 
Cum  calce  flores  proterii ! 

'  Quis,  sensim  ut  refluimt,  ita  grana  fidelis  ocellus 

In  vitreo  notat  globo, 
Si  gemmis  splendet  simul  onmis  arena  minutis, 

Nitore  quae  fallunt  suo  ? 

*  Quis  quod  amat  metitur  opus,  celeremqoe  yo- 

latum 
Inter  sereaa  Temporis, 
Cum  paradisiacse  plumee  suffaderit  alis 
Tempus  colores  aureos  V 

*  NOSTRXTM  ILLTO  VTVERE. 

*  Ecce  modo  infuutem— sic  Dii  voluere  benigm— 

Graudeat  ut  crotalo,  straoiine  captus  hiet ! 
Acrior  oblectat  juvenilia  pectora  lodus, 

Aucto,  sed  pariter  futiiis  ille,  sono ; 
A  rumque  et  proceram  phaleras  maturior  aelas, 

Votivas  se(}uitur  balba  senecta  nuces  ; 
Idem  amor  his  nugis  idemque  recurrit  in  illis : 

Dum  dormit  ludo  fessus,  et — exit  homa' 


'  Sic  mihi  de  teneris  spes  infeliciter  annis, 

Et  vota  et  cupidse  praeteriere  preces ! 
Arbusta  in  silvis,  in  aprico  floseUlus  horto-;- 

Sub  manibus  pereunt  omnia  pulchra  meif. 
Si  forte  effusi  (qu,  ?)  mirantem  fulgiir  ocelli 

Jam  me  surpuerat  cara  capella  mihi, 
Cum  sciret  vocem,  peteret  mea  basia,  mecjim 

Luderet— ad  certam  mittitur  ilia  necem.' 


The  following  is  rather  longer,  but  well  done ;  except,  perhaps,  that  it  is  some- 
what drawn  out : — 


*  THE  FIRST  GRIEF. 

*  Oh  call  my  brother  back  to  me, 

I  cannot  play  alone ; 
The  summer  comes  with  flower  and  bee — 

Where  is  my  brother  gone  ? 

The  butterfly  is  dancing  bright 

Along  the  sunbeams'  track ; 
I  care  not  now  to  chase  its  flight— 

O  call  my  brother  back. 

The  flowers  run  wild — the  flowers  we  sowed 

Around  our  garden  tree: 
Our  vine  is  drooping  with  its  load — 

O  call  him  back  to  me. 


*  O  revoca  mihi  fratrem,  et  eris  carissima,  mater . 

Solus  enim  nequeo  ludere,  fessus  ero. 
Cum  pictis  apibus,  venit  cum  floribus  sstas^ 

Die  quibus  in  csBcis  abditur  ille  locis? 

Trans  jnbar  aurati  volitans  mutabile  sdi^ 

Ala  papilio  versicolore  micat; 
Et  micet  incolumis :  per  me  voUtabit  inultw— 

O  redeat  nostram  frater,  ut  ante,  domum. 

Intonsi  exidtant  flores — quern  sevimus  hortuBi : 
Arbore  sub  patuli  que  rubuere  rone : 

Vitis  dependet  crassis  onerata  racemisT" 
8i  revocas  fratrem,  tu  mihi  mater  eris ! 
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Ha  would  oot  hear  my  voke,  fair  child ; 
He  may  not  come  to  tbee. 
The  ftwe,  that  once,  like  spring- time  smiled. 
On  earth  no  more  thou'lt  see. 

A  flower's  brief  bright  life  of  joy. 

Such  unto  him  was  given : 
Go,  thou  roust  play  alone,  my  boy — 

Thy  brother  is  in  heaven." 

And  has  he  left  the  birds  and  flowers. 

And  must  I  call  in  vain  ? 
And  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours, 

Will  he  not  come  again  ? 

And  by  the  brook,  and  in  the  gla<ie. 

Are  all  our  wanderings  o'er  ? 
O  while  my  brother  with  me  played, 

Would  I  had  loved  him  more." — Hemams. 

In  the  third  stanza,  we  would  suggest 
*  quos  sevimus  una,'  as  preserving  a 
thought  which  should  not  be  lost. 

We  must  not  omit  a  specimen  of  the 

*  fedele's  geave. 

•  With  fairest  flowers 
Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
111  sweeten  thy  sad  grave :  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ; 
nor 

The  azure  harebell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  which,  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweetened  not  thy  breath:  the  ruddock 
would 

With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  sore  shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument)  bring  thee  all  this ; 
Tea,  and  furred  moss  beside,  when  flowers  are 
none 

To  winter-grouod  thy  corse.* 

Since  the  days  when  the  author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature  brandished  his  sa- 
tiric rod  over  the  '  seventh  form  boys,'  who 
had  ventured  to  translate  Gray's  Elegy  into 
Greek,  the  same  passion  seems  always 
to  have  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  of 
accomplishing  this,  in  either  language  we 
are  persuaded,  hopeless  task.  Besides  an 
attempt  to  render  this  poem  into  Latin 
elegiacs,  in  Mr.  Drury's  volume,  we  have 
before  us  another  recently  printed  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hildyard.  How  many  more 
have  passed  before  us,  and  flitted  into  the 
•hades  of  oblivion,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
recollect.  We  cannot  congratulate  either 
of  our  present  translators  on  their  suc- 
•ees  5  but  we  are  disposed  to  examine  the 
general  causes  of  failure  in  all  who  have 
made  the  attempt,  rather  than  to  assume 
the  ungracious  oflSice  of  pointing  out  the 
defects  (except  so  far  as  to  illustrate  our 
riews)  of  these  two  recent  productions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  not  merely  the 


"  Heu !  non  audiret  matrem.  formose,  vocantem, 
Quem  poterunt  nullee  sollicitare  preces : 

Ille  oculus  ridens,  faciesque  simillima  veri, 
Et  nos  et  nostrum  destituere  diem. 

'*  Sole  sub  aprico  quid  si  breve  carpserit  sevum  ? 

Splendida  decidui  tempora  floris  habet. 
I  puer!  et  ludos  tecum  meditare  novellos, 

Nec  geme  quod  ccBlis  gaudeat  ille  suis." 

Eigo  abit,  et  volucres  et  gemmea  prata  reliquit  ? 

£t  mea  necquic(}uam  vox  repetita  souat  ? 
Immemor  el  nostn,  per  taedia  longa  dierum, 

Per  totam  sestatem  non  venit  usque  mihi  ? 

Nec  rursum  in  viridi  reduces  errabimus  umbr&  ? 

Ad  nemus,  ad  fontes  incomitatus  eam  ? 
Dure  puer,  qui  tot  dulces  neglexeris  boras, 

Nec  dederis  fratri  basia  plura  tuo !' 

present  Provost  of  Eton,  whom,  to  say 
the  truth,  we  like  much  better  in  his  se- 
rious than  his  playful  mood. 


*  FIDELES  TUMULUS. 

•  Tuum,  Fidele,  floribus  pulcherrimis, 
Dum  durat  eestas,  incolamque  me  vident 
Hsec  rura,  funus  contegam ;  pallentium 
Tui  instar  oris,  primularum  copia 
Haud  deerit,  aut  colore  venas  eamulans 
Hyacinthus,  aut  odora  frons  cynosbati: 
Quae,  nec  calumniamur,  baud  erat  tuo 
Odora  quamvis,  spiritu  fragrantior. 
Tibi  hsec  vetustse  more  mansuetudinis 
0  mos  pudori  prodigis  hseredibua 
nhumata  patrum  qui  relin(]uunt  corpora !) 
Rubecularum  vilis  nospitalitas 
Afferret :  imo  plura :  namque  mortuis 
His  omnibus,  cubile  musco  sterneret, 
Brum^ue  te  curaret,  ut  viresceres.* 

exquisite  beauty  of  the  original,  but  the 
peculiar  cast  of  its  beauty,  which  defies 
translation,  especially  into  a  dead  language. 
Where  the  excellence  of  a  poem  consists 
entirely  in  the  grandeur,  boldness,  or 
grace  of  the  thoughts,  those  thoughts  may 
find  an  adequate  expression  in  another 
tongue;  and  beautiful  images  may  be  re- 
presented by  beautiful  images,  if  not  pre- 
cisely the  same,  yet  with  a  close  analogy : 
even  peculiar  forms  of  language,  though 
more  rarely,  may  be  rendered,  if  not  bv 
equivalent,  yet  by  what  we  majr  call 
kindred  or  congenial  terms — ^familiar,  by 
familiar,  reflned  by  refined,  and  even  re- 
condite phrases  by  phrases  equally  remote 
from  ordinary  use.  But  where  the  beau- 
ty consists  in  the  perfect  balance  and  har- 
mony between  the  thought  and  the  lan- 
guage, and  where  the  versification  is  in 
keeping  with  the  same  general  expression ; 
where  there  is  at  once  consummate  art  and 
perfect  ease;  every  hue  of  language  in 
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jIt  proper  gradation,  every  word  in  its 
proper  place  ]  where  all  the  thoughts, 
words,  and  numbers  are,  as  it  were,  tones 
in  the  general  harmony — then  it  is  that 
the  slightest  transposition  mars  the  ef- 
fect ;  the  slightest  substitution  forces  an 
invidious  comparison :  the  least  omission 
makes  a  void,  and  a  superfluous  word  is 
felt  as  a  clog  and  a  burthen.  Even  if  the 
copy  could  be  perfectly  like,  with  no  fea- 
ture lost,  no  lineament  misplaced,  we  de 
mand  the  life,  the  expression  of  the  ori- 
ginal. But  perfect  fidelity  is  indeed  al- 
most impossible,  from  the  different  idiom 
of  the  languages,  the  closer  or  more  dif- 
fuse forms  of  speech,  the  different  length 
of  the  correspondent  verses ;  we  always 
have  too  much  or  too  little ;  the  version 
is  in  one  place  inadequate,  in  another 
spun  out  beyond  the  proper  extent. 
What  is  the  unspeakable  charm  of  this 
*  Elegy,'  which  has  fixed  it  in  the  me- 
mory of  every  lover,  we  may  almost  say 
every  reader,  of  poetry,  since  its  first 
publication,  and  even  forced  reluctant  ad- 
miration from  the  surly  critic,  who  partly 
from  prejudice  against  the  man,  partly 
from  mental  temperament  which  could  not 
appreciate  its  peculiar  excellence,  trod 
rough-shod  over  the  rest  of  Gray's  poetry  ? 
There  is  nothing  very  profound  or  origi- 
nal in  the  thoughts ;  they  are  those  which 
might  occur  under  such  circumstances  to 
minds  of  but  ordinary  strength  or  culti- 
vation :  the  language,  though  sometimes 
wrought  out  with  unsurpassed  felicity,  is 
more  simple  and  equable  than  is  usual 
with  Gray :  the  scenery  is  quiet  and  do- 
mestic, neither  strikingly  picturesque  nor 
romantic  \  the  imagery  is  pleasing,  but 
neither  very  bold,  nor  at  all  luxuriant ; 
even  the  moral  tone  has  nothing  of  that 
religious  depth  and  earnestness,  which 
fM>me  might  think  inseparable  from  the 
•object.  It  is,  we  are  persuaded,  this 
wonderful  harmony  and  correspondence 
of  thought,  imagery,  language,  and 
▼erse ;  the  exquisite  finish,  which  betrays 
nothing  of  elaborate  or  toilsome  artifice, 
but  which  seems  to  have  been  oast  at 
ODce  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  \  everything 
m  his  creation  seems  to  have  taken  spon- 
taneously its  proper  place;  nothing  is 
otiose  or  unnecessary,  yet  nothing  ob- 
trusive or  insubordinate  $  the  language 
though  peirspicuous  is  suggestive,  though 
suggestive  neither  vague  nor  diverting 
the  imagination  into  a  different  train  of 
thought ;  it  is  a  study,  in  short,  of  compo- 
sition, which  might  be  of  the  greatest  use 
to  the  young  poets  of  the  present  day, 


who  with  abundant  fertility  of  imagery, 
liveliness  of  conception,  and  often  great 
command  of  picturesque  and  musical 
words,  contrive  to  produce  no  lasting  efiect, 
either  leading  us  through  a  succession  of 
thoughts  and  images  pleasing  enough  in 
themselves,  but  without  coherence,  mu- 
tual dependence,  or  harmony — or  bewil- 
dering us  in  rich  and  sparkling  language, 
in  which  we  idle  away  a  short  time 
agreeably  enough,  but  of  which  nothing 
whatever  adheres  to  the  memory. 

For  the  same  reason  Gray's  *  Elegy,' 
like  the  prose  of  Plato— and  if  we  did  not 
remember  the  versions  of  Lady  Dacre,  we 
should  have  added  the  poetry  of  Petrarch 
— is  untranslateable.  This  will  appear 
from  the  comparison  of  a  few  stanzas  of 
these  versions,  selected  with  no  disrespect 
to  the  attainments  of  the  authors — (the 
writer  in  the  *  Arundines,*  the  Rev.  I.  H. 
Macaulay,  is  occasionally  very  neat  and 
scholarlike) — but  under  the  conviction 
that  this  comparison  will  illustrate  our 
meaning.    Take  the  first  stanza : 

'The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea; 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary 
way, 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
Here  is  the  version  in  the  'Arundines 
Carai :' 

'  Depositi  sonat  exequias  campana  diei, 
Incedit  lentum  per  vaga  rura  pecus; 

Carpii  iter,  repetitque  domum  defessus  arator, 
Sublustrique  moror  vespere  solus  agris.' 

What  sense  the  translator  would  give  to 
the  word  'depositi '  we  are  at  a  loss  to  gue«^ 
but  in  no  way  can  it  represent  '  parting  day.^ 
In  the  second  line  we  lose  tne  *  lowing 
herd  j  and  with  submission,  the  transference 
of  the  wandering,  or  winding  of  the  herd  to 
the  country  {vaga  rura),  is  very  like  non- 
sense. How  flat  for  *  plods  his  weary  ^ay, 
the  double  phrase  *carpit  iter,  repetitque 
domum  and  though  the  fourth  line  is  co^ 
rect  enough,  yet  how  inadequate  to  the  quiet 
melancholy  of  the  original.  Mr.  Hildyard 
is  not  more  fortunate ;  not  one  line  gi^^* 
half  the  slight  but  happy  touches  of  the  poet  j 
the  last  adds  an  image,  and  that  a  fdse  one : 

'  Audin'  ut  occiduse  sonitum  campana  diei 
Reddit,  et  a  pratis  incipit  ire  pecus; 

Jam  proprios  petit  ipse  lares  defessus  arator, 
Et  passim,  extinctis  ignibus,  omne  silet.' 

The  knell  of  day,  the  winding  and  lowing 
herd,  the  slow  step  of  the  ploughman,  the 
poet  himself,  all  are  gone ;  and  the  ^''^ 
ut  out  exactly  when  Mo|ly  is  putting  on  her 
ettle 
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*Fot  them  oo  more  the  Uazing  shall 
bum, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 
Nor  childroi  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share.' 

We  might  have  expected  these  familiar 
and  universal  images  to  have  fallen  more 
^sily  into  any  language  :  Mr.  Hildyard, 
however,  is  so  poor,  that  we  shall  not  quote 
his  version;  in  the  other,  though  we  miss 
much,  the  last  expression  is  very  happy,  and 
compensates  in  some  degree  for  what  neces- 
sarily escapes : 

•niishaud  iterum  [we  shoiUdprrfer  ''amplius 
hand  iilis'']  refovebitur  igne  caminus, 

Sponsave  quod  proprise  est  sedula  parib  aget ; 
Non  balbo  proles  gratabitur  ore  parenti, 

Cunet  in  amplexus,  prtBripietve  genas.* 

We  torn  to  the  well-known  stanza,  of 
which  the  author  of  the  'Pursuits  of  Litera- 
ture' produced  in  such  triumph  Dr.  Cook^s 
version ;  and  though,  as  Greek,  it  may  by 
no  means  bear  the  severity  of  modem  criti- 
ccim,  it  is  certainly  fine  and  spirited. 

^&f^  T^/«?>  XQyc^i  ^AqtgodlTas  xdXa  dibqa 
IJdyd^  ^fia  Tauia  tidvane,  Hal  ^vSmv  fnoQQkfMV 

^Jfg&np  xU^  UoiXe,  xal  &x^xo  xoivov  eg  ^Adav. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  copy  is  here  singularly 
neat  and  ingenious ;  what  we  miss  is  the  life 
of  the  original. 

*  Stemmata  longa  patrum,  magnsque  potentia 

fitmse, 

Quicquid  forma  potest  addere,  quicquid  opes, 
Expectant  pariter  non  evitabile  tempus— 
Scilicet  ad  tumulum  ducit  Honoris  iter.' 

Mr.  Hildyard  makes  strange  work  of 
Hampden,  Milton,  and  Cromwell.  We  ques- 
tion whether  the  Latin  or  the  verse  is  the 
worst  The  sense  is  entirely  mistaken.  It 
18  a  curious  illustration  to  what  straits  a  man 
ii  reduced  who  attempts  what  is  beyond  his 
powers. 

•  Forsitan,  inter  avos,  Hampdeni  hie  ossa  qui- 

escent 

Qui  SBBva  iptrepidft  fregerit  acta  [qy.  Acta  of 
Parliament  ?J  raanu— 
Qui  sacer  ante  alios,  Mil  ton  us,  cmowitos^  adsit, 
Cromwellusve,  vacans  proditione  ferA !' 

The  translator  in  the  'Arundines'  con- 
verts with  more  classical  feeling,  but  with 
the  sacrifice  of  propriety,  Hampden  into 
Brutus,  Milton  into  Ovid,  Cromwell  into 
CsBsar.   The  last  line  runs — 

*  Nec  patriae  Umeranifadera  Cssar  aqumJ 


What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1    Groising  the 

Rubicon  1  But  it  is  in  stanzas  like  these  ex- 
quisite ones  that  the  fiiilure  is  most  complete 
and  evident — 

For  who  to  dumb  Foi^tfiilness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  pecinets  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  1 
On  some  fond  heart  the  parting  soul  relies. 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries. 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.' 

What  word  can  be  spared  here,  or  changed 
for  another  1— what  thought  either  more 
strongly  or  more  feebly  given  5  how  can  we 
expand  or  compress  %  Even  if  every  thought 
and  word  were  embalmed  without  change  or 
decay  in  another  language,  the  fine  music  of 
the  verse  must  escape ;  a  change  in  the  place 
of  any  word  would  do  violence  to  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  Let  any  one  construe  lite- 
rally the  following  foir  verses,  and  find  how 
much  the  Latin  reproduces,  or  even  suggests, 
of  the  original— how  much  is  absolutely  lost, 
or  diluted,  or  perverted. 

^  Nam  quis  pervigilis,  sic  immemor  usque  prir 
orum, 

Delicias  aniroee  deposuisse  velit  ? 
Ecquis  deseruit  Isetse  confinia  lucis, 
Nec  tulit  ad  superas  ora  reflexa  plagas  ? 

Sese  anima  in  gremium  fiigitiva  receptat  anur 

cum, 

Ultima  lachrymulam  flagitat  hora  piam; 
Vel  de  ferali  clamat  natura  sepulchro, 
Vel  calet  effuso  fax  rediviva  rogo.* 

The  comic  part  of  this  volume  we  do 
not  think  equal  to  the  serious,*  and  it 
bears  far  too  large  a  proportion  to  the 
whole.  We  are  absolutely  overrun  with 
Gammer  Gurton  rhymes,  we  do  not  think 
in  general  very  happily  executed.  The 
merit  and  the  fun  of  such  translations 
may  be  of  two  different  kinds.  It  may 
consist  in  rendering  comic  and  modern 
thoughts  into  purely  classical  language, 
80  that  they  should  read  like  genuine  bits 
of  old  Latin  or  Greek  verse.  It  is  this 
quiet  humooT,  this  quaint  contrast  be- 
tween the  childish  absurdity  of  the  Eng- 
lish verses  and  the  very  turns  of  lan- 
guage and  expression  of  the  Greek  tragic 
drama,  which  constitutes  the  excellence 
of  Person's  '  Three  Children  sliding  on 
the  Ice.*  To  the  ear  it  sounds  like  a 
fragment  of  an  old  Greek  drama — every 
word  and  idiomatic  term  is  purely  Attic 
— and  yet  every  thought  and  image  of 
the  nursery  rhyme  is  represented  with 
perfect  accuracy. 
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<Tliree  children  sliding  on  the  iee, 

All  on  a  sommer^s  day. 
It  so  fell  out  they  all  fell  in. 
The  rest  they  ran  away. 

Now  had  those  children  been  at  school. 

Or  sliding  on  dry  ground, 
Ten  thousand  pounds  to  one  penny. 

They  had  not  all  been  drowned. 

You  parents  that  have  children  dear. 
And  eke  you  that  have  none, 

If  you  will  have  them  safe  abroad. 
Pray  keep  them  safe  at  home.' 

The  other  manner  is  broader  and  cer- 
tainly less  legitimate  in  its  humour.  It 
renders  the   most  completely  modern 
thoughts,  usages  or  sentiments — the  most 
remote  from  classical  ideas — as  best  it 
may,  into  Latin  or  Greek.     The  ludi- 
crousness  arises  from  the  odd  contrast 
between  the  thoughts  and  the  language— 
the  ingenuity  with  which  the  nearest 
analogous  term  is  substituted— the  mas- 
tery over  the  language,  which  alone  can 
fully  exhibit  its  pliancy  and  call  forth  all 
its  resources.    In  this  consists  the  drol- 
lery of  some  of  the  better  Westminster 
epilogues :  we  envy  not  the  severe  scho- 
lar who  cannot  laugh  at  the  whimsical 
incongruities  which  these  spoken  carica- 
tures often  exhibit  3  and  the  cleverness 
with  which  phrases,  if  not  always  of  the 
purest  Latinity,  yet  chosen  with  sufficient 
regard  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  are 
found  for  things  which  it  would  have 
puzzled  a  Roman  to  name  or  comprehend. 
And  these  subjects  of  low  humour  test 
the  knowledge  which  is  most  rare  in  the 
finished  scholar,  that  of  the  more  familiar 
and  vernacular  language  of  the  ancients. 
The  niore  utterly  incongruous,  therefore, 
the  original  with  classical  thought,  the 
more  apparently   untranslateable  —  the 
better,  if  the  translator  can  succeed  at 
all.    TYiQ  vulgar  ballad,  the  childish  ditty, 
may  be  an  amusing  trial  of  skill  5  but  then 
it  must  remain  vukrar  and  childish  in  the 
translation— mock  heroic,  if  the  translator 
will— but  never,  like  some  of  the  versions 
'  BOly  Tailor  was  a  brisk  young  fellow. 

Full  of  mirth  and  full  of  glee, 
And  his  heart  he  did  discover 
To  a  maiden  fair  and  free. 

JV)w«id-twenty  press-eang  fellows, 

Dressed  they  was  in  blue  array, 
Laid  cruel  bands  on  Billy  Tailor, 

Him  they  caught  and  sent  to  sea. 

But  his  true-love  followed  a'ter 

By  the  name  of  Robert  Carr  ; 
Her  lilv-white  hands  were  daubed  all  over 

With  the  nasfy  pitch  and  tar. 


*£2(io  6iMvs  tpatpoirrts  eirapiroi{  voirl, 

xomlv  dXioBupovrts  iy  ^ip<p  vi6  <ij 
Xpvvcuy  fir  iiOiXriaa  vcpi66<rOai  CToB^dp^ 
Ei  fih  /t£pof  Ti  Ti5¥  vi<a»  icco^€To. 

"AXX'  cS  TOKcTSi  Saots  ftlv  BvT*.  Tpy^avti, 
'Ocoti  6iiiiif  0\avr/iuar  IvTitcpov  mpif^ 
"Hr  svrvxcis  €vxi<r0c  rag  Ovpa^'  Uoig 

before  us,  refined  into  inappropriate  ele- 
gance, or  so  gravely  transposed  into  cor- 
rect Latin  as  to  leave  neither  point  nor 
jest.  The  translation  of  the  '  Elegy  on  a 
Mad  Dog '  is  cleverly  done  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son of  Trinity  College,  and  this  in  its 
quiet  irony  perhapg  admits  of  being 
turned  into  pleasing  elegiacs:  still  we 
miss  the  quaintness  of  the  original ;  we 
are  not  compelled  to  smile  at  every 
fourth  verse,  as  by  honest  Goldsmith. 
This  form  of  composition  is  a  favonrite 
with  the  editor.  He  has  given  us  Billy 
Tailor  and  Miss  Bailey.  Now  we  pro- 
test against  a  new  version  of  the  latter. 
Glasse's  inimitable  doggrel  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  and  we  assert  his  right 
against  all  intruders.  Tone  and  all  is 
preserved. 

*  Seduxit  miles  virginem,  receptns  in  hiberms, 
Praecipitem  quae  laqueo  se  transtulit  Avemis; 
Impransus  ille  restitit,  sed  acrius  potabat, 

£t  conscius  facinoris  per  vina  clamitabat, 
Miseram  Baliam,  infortunatam  Baliam, 
Proditam,  traditam,  miserrimamque  Baliam.' 

Billy  Tailor  was,  as  far  as  we  know, 
open  ground  ;  and  Mr.  Drury  has  suc- 
ceeded much  better :  nor  do  we  so  much 
object  in  this  instance  to  the  half-senti- 
mental turn  of  the  Latin,  which  here  per- 
haps aids  rather  than  softens  the  absurdi- 
ty. We  do  not,  however,  much  like  the 
comparison  with  Penthesilea  —  it  was 
enough  to  turn  Sukey  into  an  Amazon. 

*  Portis  in  apricae  GuHelmus  flore  juventas 

Oris  erat  lepidi  Isetiiiffique  satur ; 
Celatamque  diu  flammam  detexii  amice, 
Qua  pulchra  atque  animi  liberioris  erat. 

Sex  quater  insiliunt  Caci  (?)  cnideliter  ilium, 
Caerule^  oceani  veste  notante  gregem, 

Vique  coegerunt  celsam  conscendere  navim, 
Proh  scdus !  et  rigidls  imposuere  foris. 

Sed  sua  de  cunctis  looge  fidissima  nautis, 
Susanna  est  habitu  pone  secuta  mari ; 

Candida  in  imberbi  maculantur  lilia  vuliu, 
Et  manus  in  nigram  vertitur  alba  picero. 
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And  in  the  tmj  fint  eagagemettt 
Manfully  she  fought  among  the  rest. 

Till  a  bullet  blew  her  jacket  cwen, 
And  disco? ered  her  lAow-wnite  breast. 


111a,  viri^  ritu,  liirit  in  certamine  pri(no« 
Obtita  sulphureis,  oec  ueme&cta,  glpoi^ 

Honrisonoe  ignes  inter;  dum,  veste  8<HutA» 
Purior  intacti  est  piodita  mamma  ntvec 


Which,  when  the  obtain  8aw»    What  squall,  Qui  y\sk  Ductor,    Quisnam  hue  te  ventus  ad^* 

git," 
Postulat : 


pray, 

Hath  blown  jm  hither,  Ma'ten    says  he ; 
**  Sir,  1  seeks  my  Billy  Tailor, 
Whom  you  pressed  and  sent  to  sea." 


cum. 


'  Ereptum  qoserimus,''  ilia,  '*pro- 


**  If  you  seeks  your  Billy  Tailor, 

Enow  he*s  inconstant  and  severe, 
(Poor  Sukey's  heart  beat  high  and  heavy, 

And  shp  dropped  one  very  hig  tear.) 

^  Bise  op  early  im  the  montiog* 

A;(  liaa  of  son  and  break  of  (ky:. 
And  y Qtt  '11  se^  your  Billy  Tailor 

Pancing  with  a  lady 

Tlien  she  called  for  sword  and  pistol, 

Which  did  come  at  her  command. 
And  she  shot  poor  Billy  Tailor 

With  his  lady  in  his  hand. 

Which  when  the  captain  came  fee  to  know  it. 

He  very  much  applauded  what  she  had  done, 
And  he  made  her  nrst  lieutenant 

Of  the  gallant  Thunder  bomb.' 

We  know  not  whether  from  the  strong- 
er eontrast,  which  makes  the  incongruity 
more  amnain^,  the  atill  greater  apparent 
remoteness  of  English  nursery  nonsense 
from  Attic  Greek,  and  the  severer  test  to 
which  scholarship  appears  to  expose  it- 

<THB  MAN  or  THS88AI.T. 

*  There  was  a  man  of  Thessaly, 
Aad  he  was  wondrous  wise. 
He  jamp«l  into  a  gooseberry  bush. 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 

And  when  he  found  his  eyes  were  out, 

TVlth  all  his  might  aad  main. 
He  jumped  into  another  bush. 
And  scratched  them  in  again.' 
The  living  scholar's  trifle  strikes  us  as 
extremely  clever:  the  quiet  gravity  of 
the  supposed  scrap  from  Atheneus  reads 
like  a  genuine  excerpt  from  that  chroni- 
cler of  amusing  nothings,  as  well  as  of 
valuable  anecdote  and  excellent  poetry, 

*  Athensei  Fiagmentmn  in  palimpsesto  bibliothecse  Ambrosians  ab  Angelo  Maio  mventum, 
antehac  vero  aon  e^tom. 

—  wtfi  ^  riaif  nevCftaVj      i«  tcpiffavov  rots  Selwpo^ai  vmpartSlms  aSovvi^  mpt  il  ifviBlw  rtp^,  in  reSv 


Quern  tu  prendisti  fecistique  ire  per  altum !" 
Hunccine  amas  ?  eheu  quara  tibi  besns 
amor! 

Nam  scito,  infelix,  inoonstantam  atque  sevenuSf 

Fro  quo  tot  tuleris  semivir,  esse  virum." 
(Vix  se  continuit  Susanne  pectus  anhelum, 
Lacrymaque  ex  oculis  repperit  una  viam.) 

*'  Surge  age,  et  aurorse  prime  sub  himine  flavs, 

Desere  pendentem,  sole  oiiente,  tomm  { 
Qiiem  sequeris,  canm  et  fidihos  saitass  vidshis, 
Ad  dofioins  Du>ttts,  Candida  et  illa^  mm**' 

Continuo  sibi  tela  furens  letalia  poscit; 

Itur — et  in  digitis  i^piis  et  ensis  erant ; 
Stravit  et  atroci  plumbique  et  sulphuris  ietu 
Prensantem,  interitus  qus  inbi  causa,  manu. 

Virmtis  Dux  magnanimflB  nen  immemor  illi 
Plaustts,  quos  coperet  Fenthesilea,  dedit 
Nec  mm :  fuhninese  profeeit  Amazona  p«q[ipit 
Ut  Legatoram  de  grege  prima  foiet* 

self ;  or  simply,  perhaps,  from  the  more 
happy  execution,  unquestionably  the  best, 
after  Person's,  of  the  comic  vieirsions,  are 
two  into  iambics  and  Aristophaaic  tro- 
chaics^the  former  by  Bishop  Butler — 
the  latter  by  the  head  master  of  Eton. 

'E^      rv^6rr0ir  QtrraXos  rig  Sfp  i^kPf 
St  Ipyov  im^sfpTi&t  rXtijiovioTUToif' 

fiarov  rtv'  iXXnw  j)Xcr'  sk  4Mgi4(¥WW, 

that  dtnerKKtt  of  celebrity,  and  faithful 
reporter  of  ancient  small-talk.  We  have 
the  advantage  of  quoting  Dr.  Hawtrey 
from  a  corrected  copy  in  his  privately 
printed  *  Trifoglio 


roS  it  inufLOTOf  KoWy/v;,  rivrr6ft^vap  rdpvta' 


<  Sing  a  aong  of  sij^ence, 

A  pocket  Adl  of  rye; 
Fonr-and-twen^  bladdNrds 

Baked  in  a  pie : 
When  the  pie  was  opened 

The  birds  begaa  to  sing, 
Wat  not  that  a  dainty  dish 

To  s^beibre  Ibe  Uig  f 
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We  cimnot  quit  the  ^  Trifoglio/  as  we 
have  thus  already  trespassed  on  the  pri- 
▼aqy  of  a  volume  printed  only  for  limited 
distribution  among  the  author's  friends, 
without  expressing  our  admiration  at  the 
singular  versatility  of  talent,  and  com- 
mand of  various  languages,  displayed  in 
its  pages.  It  contains  translations  of 
abort  poems — with  a  few  original  pieces 
in  Greek,  Italian,  and  German  (we  have  a 
Latin  composition  in  the  ^  Arundines '  by 
Dr.  Hawtrey,  which  our  space  allows  us 
not  to  quote).  The  versions  are  from 
French  and  English  into  Greek — from 
Latin,  English^  and  German  into  Italian — 

•When  we  two  parted 

In  silence  ana  tears. 
Half  brokoi-hearted, 

To  sever  lor  years; 
Pttle  grew  thy  cheek,  and  coId« 

Colder  thy  kiss. 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow- 
It  felt  Uke  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Th  V  vows  are  all  broken, 

And  light  is  thy  fame ; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken. 

And  share  in  thy  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  miue  ear; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me ; 

W  hy  wert  thou  so  dear  ? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well 
Long,  loog  shall  I  rue  thee. 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met. 

In  silence  I  grieve. 
That  thy  heart  could  forget. 

My  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  looff  years ; 
How  should  I  greet  thee  1— 

With  silence  and  tears.' 

We  select  the.  Italian  translation  of 
Horace's  famous  ode,  as  most  appropriate 
to  the  present  article  :  the  closeness  and 


•PcMim^,  eodd,ieficag«  Lege,  aieopericido,'' lit- 


The  King  was  in  the  parlonor 

Coantittg  out'  his  mosey. 
The  Qaeen  was  in  the  Kitchea, 

Eating  bread  and  honey ; 
The  Maid  was  in  the  garden 

Hangiag  out  the  clothes, 
Down  came  a  blackhird  * 

And  eairied  off  her  nose.^ 

and  from  English  into  German — all  eie- 
cuted,  if  we  may  venture  to  judge  on  all 
these  points,  not  merely  with  surprising 
accuracy  of  phrase,  but  with  a  gracefol 
felicity  in  catching  the  turn  and  genius  of 
each  tongue. t  We  have  given  a  speci- 
men of  the  accomplished  author's  com- 
mand  of  Greek :  though  perhaps  out  of 
place,  we  will  venture  to  gratify  oor  Ger- 
man and  Italian  readers  with  an  instance 
of  his  skill  in  each  of  these  languages. 
We  hesitate  between  the  *  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore'  and  those  perhaps  less  fa- 
miliar  lines  of  Byron : — 


%U  idi  »eit  oen  bit  in  C^nmr^n 

^cbnxigeBt,  »dnenb,  mnftr  9e(a/ 
Unt  ntit  batbgtbrodienen  4^ct|en 

bandit  3n^re  feme  ftchn, 
$Bta9  unb  tatt  n>ar  tcine  SGBcnge/ 

Walter  ntd)  tctn  ^Ubtitu9, 
iDontt/  0  bann  ti  wirb  nuc  hang^ 

3ffir  Un  ^cutigen  :X()t&ncnfUif. 

^ait  auf  mcme  Gterne  fiet — 
Itnb    o^nbte  mrr  bte  Ztantt, 

2>te  id»  ic^t  in  93uf<n  ffibf. 
^In  ifl  Gbre ;  f)tn  tfl  ISrcue ; 

^tn  tfl  betnct  Stebc  ^fanb  ; 
fllcbct  man  »on  bit  —  nut  dttnc 

9{el^m*  \^  Zi)Ct{  an  belner  ^d^anb- 

;D  mic  eft,  mlt  ^(btecfcntonen, 

Jtommt  bein  9^ame  tn*^  Qti)iv ! 
Bittern  alle  nietnen  C^ebncn  — 

9Barum  litbt*  id)  bid)  fo  febt  ? 
d^icmanbatottbt*  td^  tmnt  bid)  tmnntf 

Unt  bo(b  htut  id)  bi(6  an ; 
Sang  toWt'  mit  im  ^craen  i>uxintn, 

IStcfcr  aU  ic^  fagcn  Cann. 

|)Ctmlid»  fcbcitcnb  Ux)t>c  fcbwtcpen ; 

S(bn)eiacnb  kib'  \6)  meincn  Camera/ 
iDenn  tu  fonnteft  mid)  betc6qen, 

9)2id)  wxQa9  bctn  faif^U  htn* 
iDfitftcn  lott  na(b  mandKn  3at)ten 

02ocb  etnmal  un£  m'ltUv  fchn ; 
iDann,  o  tonn  wte  wtrb  fasten? 

@(bn>cigcnb,  metnenb  mocftt*  i<b  M^* 

fidelity  of  the  translation,  as  well  as  the 
spirit,  appear  to  us  ^remarkable, 
thou^  the  languages  are  so  nearly  al- 
lied : — 


t '  n  Trifbgiio  J  owero  Schcrxi  Mstrioi  d*"* 
LoBdra,  1$89.'  8vo.pp.91 
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'  Donee  gratnt  emm  tibi 
Nee  qoisquam  ^tior  brachia  caDdids 

Cervici  ju  venis  dabat ; 
Penanm  vigtii  rege  beatior. 


LTDIA. 


Dooee  dod  aliam  macts 
Aniad,  neqoe  erat  Lydia  pott  Cbloao, 

Mold  Lydia  nomioia 
RcHDana  vigoi  clarior  Ilia* 


HORATIITS. 

Me  tnmc  Thressa  Chloe  regit 
Doleet  doeta  modo8»  et  cithane  seiem, 

Pro  qoa  non  metuam  mori, 
fii  pafoeot  mssm  Faia  sopentm. 


LTDIA* 

Me  torret  &ce  matok 
Tharini  Calais  fiUus  Omiti, 

Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori, 
8i  parcent  puero  Fata  aoperstitL 


H0RATXU8. 

Quid  si  prisca  redit  VeBaay 
DidQctosqoe  jogo  cogit  aheneo. 

Si  flava  exentitiir  Cbioe, 
R^jectttque  patet  janoa  Lydis  ? 


LTDIA. 

Qoamyis  sidere  pulcbrior 
me  est,  tu  lerior  cortice  et  improbo 

Lracoodior  AdrBL, 
Taenm  Tirere  amem,  teoam  obeam  Ubeoa.' 


Under  the  guidance  of  a  master  gifted 
with  atieh  raried  seeompliahments,  and 
of  each  eoltivated  tastes,  oar  mat  pub- 
He  achool  is  neither  likely  to  degenerate 
from  its  ancient  fame,  as  the  nurse  of  fine 
claaaical  attainments,  and  the  genuine 
love  of  ancient  literature,  nor  to  refuse 
to  admit  the  study  of  modern  languages, 
as  far  as  they  can  he  advantageously  in- 
troduced, into  the  general  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Arundines. 
The  third  part  consists  of  religious  pieces, 
•ome  of  which  are  very  pleasinglv  executed — 
in  9l\  we  cannot  but  approve  of  the  devotional 
and  Cbristiaa  spirit   Bat  the  imitation  of  tbe 


'  Mentr*  eta  Jo  aol  piacevole^ 

al  cqUo  mo  diietto 
Stringea  le  braccia  Candida 

Piii  vago  giovinetto; 
Sprezzai  defre  di  Persia 

II  fiisto  e  le  ricchezze, 
Pift  can  fur  di  Lidia 

L'  amore  e  le  dolcezze.# 

Quando  per  me  sol  fenrido 

Arse  1  too  petto  ognora, 
Ne  Cloe  pift  di  Lidia 

Ti  fu  jfradita  ancom ; 
Allor  cbi  fu  di  Lidia 

lUusire  pia,  piQ  chiara  I 
Delia  Romaoa  Silvia 

Trovai  la  sorte  amanu 

Al  sue  talento  or  reggemi, 

Cloe,  di  Tracia  il  vanto, 
Col'  iremolare  armonico, 

Del'  arpa,  e  col  suo  canta 
Di  lei  felice  e  intrepido 

Saprei  morire  alkto, 
Ad  alma  tanto  amabile 

Se  i>erdooaase  il  fata 


Con  flamma  vieendevole 

Or  regna  nel  mio  petto 
Cala'i,  d'  Ornito  figlio, 

Turino  giovinetto : 
Due  volte  e  piii  con  ffiqja 

Saprei  morirgli  aUato, 
A  quel  fanciullo  amabile 

Be  perdonasse  il  fato. 


Ma — se  V  andca  Yenere 

n  regno  suo  ripiglia, 
£  a  giogo  aneor  piil  rigido 

I  destrier  sciold  imbriglia : 
Se  a  Cloe  la  porta  chiodesi, 

Ne  r  arpa  ne  '1  eantaie 
San  dispntare  a  Lidia 
8prezzaui  giii  1'  entrare  ? 

Benchd  del  sol  pii^  locido 
Foss'  egli  e  piA  f<Mlele, 
Tu  lieve  pii!^  di  bucda, 

Dell'  Adria  piil  crudele ; 
Teco  vorrei  ben  viverc, 
Di  te  morire  allato ; 
Chd  insiem  la  vita  serbM ! 
Ch^  insiem  ci  trovi  ii  fiito  I' 

old  monkish  hymns,  with  their  baibaioiii 
phrases  and  barbaroos  ifajrmea,  appears  to  m 
carryipg  the  prevailing  passion  for  mtimftX 
antiquity  &r  beyond  its  proper  bounds. 

No  one  can  have  more  profound  admiration 
than  ourselves  for  some  of  the  ancient  church 
hymns,  the  '  Dies  irse,'  or  even  the  'Stabat 
Mater,*  which  embody  the  highest  and  most 
awful  truths  of  our  religion,  or  perhaps  more 
questionable  poetic  sentim^t,  in  brief  lines 
of  inimitable  spirit  and  pregnancy.  Two  or 
three  of  tbeee  might  stand  alone,  even  witl|- 
out  the  association  of  the  magnificent  eecleaH 
astical  music  to  which  tbey  belong,  and  which 
is  inseparable  iGrom  them ;  and  others,  being 
really  ancient— part  of  a  church  servioe 
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which  may  he  tr^ed  Dj^Wftfcl  to  an  age  when 
Latin  was  still  vernacular,  and  retained  in  a 
church  in  which  the  whole  ritual  is  Latin — 
are,  no  doubt,  with  all  their  accompaniments, 
imposing,  effective,  and  sublime ;  but  in  them- 
selves they  are  surely  no  models  for  compo- 
sition :  at  best,  there  is  an  air  of  modern 
Go^ic  about  the  imitations  of  them.  If  we 
are  to  have  Li^in  verses,  let  them  be  written, 
as  far  as  their  ktinity  and  their  versification, 
after  the  example  of  the  great  Latin  poets :  if 
we  intro<hice>  and  introduce  we  may  and  we 
ou^t,  Christian  thoughts  and  sentiments,  let 
them  be  in  the  form  and  in  the  metres  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  not  even  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  Prudentius,  bt  less  of  the  monks  of  the 
twelfth  or  ^irteenth  century.  Not  that  these 
eoroposiiioiis  are  without  merit.  Herrick's 
beautiful  Litany  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  cleverly 
done ;  but  we  think  the  thing  itself  a  waste 
of  skill  and  mgenuity.  We  vrant  a  chaunt 
to  make  them  acceptable  to  the  ear ;  which, 
without  it,  flies  fiom  them,  and  takes  refuge 
in  the  exquii4te  music  well-modulated 
Sapphics  or  hendecasyllables. 

After  all»  the  present  volume  must  be  re- 
ceived as  a  very  inadequate  representative  of 
Cambridge  classical  verse  :  the  editor  him- 
self would  hardly  offer  these  slight  pieces^ 
elegant  as  some  d  them  may  be,  but  mixed 
with  much  inferior  matter,  as  approaching  to 
a  selection  from  the  odes  and  triposes  of  Cam- 
bric^, the  prize  poems  of  the  sister  univer- 
sity, or  the  best  esereises  of  our  great  public 
schools.  We  are  not  Kkely  to  see,  in  the 
present  day,  a  new  *  Mus$i  An^ticansB.'  But 
merely  considered  as  an  exercise  of  the  tal- 
ents of  the  young,  who  have  afterwards  risen 
into  fiune,  or  a  blameless  and  graceful  amuse- 
ment of  many  of  our  greatest  men  in  the  de- 
cline of  an  useful  and  distinguished  life,  it  is 
remarkable  how  much  of  this  reflected  inter- 
est is  thrown  on  the  composition  of  Latin  and 
Greek  rerse  by  fbe  characters  of  those  with 
whom  it  has  been  a  favourite  study.  It  would 
«ol  difficult  to  form  a  vdnm  e  called  ^  Poe- 
«iatk  Mastrionm  Viiorttm,'  which  would 
^(Mf^enA  names  of  the  highest  disAtnotion 
in  every  pMrfesrion,  and  in  the  highest  walks 

^  Had  I  n  heart  for  fohehood  framed, 

I  ne'er  could  injure  you : 
For  tko*  vow  tongue  no  promise  claim'd, 
.   Your  charms  would  make  me  true. 

'*then,  lady,  dread  not  here  deceit, 

Nor  fear  to  suffer  wrong, 
For  friends  in  all  the  old  yonli  m«et, 
-   Aad  hmt  m  the  ^roung. 


of  public  life, — tb^welKremembred  prize  ex* 
ercises  at  school  or  college,  as  weU  as  tbe^Nu- 
ge  Metricse,'  as  they  are  called  by  more  than 
one  distinguished  scholar  who  has  indulged 
in  this  style  of  writing.  It  is  curious  how 
many  of  our  great  poets  have  been  diitiih 
guished  for  their  Latin  verse  :  Milton,  Cow- 
ley, May,  Addison,  Johnson,  Cowper,  and 
Gigay,  occur  immediately  to  the  recottectioo; 
and  modem  names  would  not  be  waating. 
Composition  in  Latin  yerse  has,  indeed,  been 
accused  of  tending  to  a  stiff,  foreign,  and  arti- 
ficial style  in  poetry.  We  much  doubt  thii ; 
we  suspect  that  it  has  never  made  or  marred 
a  poet.  This,  however,  is  a  field  on  which 
we  cannot  enter  at  present ;  but  even  in  nuid- 
em  days,  if  we  migbt  survey  the^  whote  of 
our  eminent  aaeo,  vreahould  not  want  coi^ 
butors  to  our  ^Ikbise'  fram  evety  department 
of  literature  and  public  life.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  here  and  there  respectable  places  in 
our  literature  may  have  been  reached  by 
some,  we  speak  it  to  their  honour,  almost 
self^ucated  men,  and  many  mm  have  come 
fi^m  quarters  where  little  attention  is  paid  to 
classical  lore,  and  none  to  composition  in  the 
learned  languages,  there  are  not  a  few  in  the 
highest  ranks  (to  instance  Mr.  Hallam  alone), 
whose  names  recur  constantly  in  the  '  Mose 
Etonenses,'  and  who  may  represent  the  older 
race  of  our  scholar^authors.  But  even  leaving 
out  our  m^  of  letters, — every  rank  tad  pro- 
fession will  furnish  its  contingent,  and  that  not 
by  conscription,  but  by  voluntary  enrcteent 
To  represent  the  profession  of  medicine  we 
may  sumuKm  no  less  embent  a  pentonage 
than  the  President  of  the  College  hmiself. 

Sir  Henry  Halford's  *  Nug«,'*  as  he  in- 
forms us, '  were  mostly  written  in  the  carriage, 
and  served  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  man^  a 
long  day  spent  in  hit  profeooonal  pursuits.' 
But  his  lines  have  none  of  those  jolts  and 
inequalities,  said  to  have  dislocated  sir  Rich- 
ard Klackmore's  verses,  while  he  rattled  over 
the  rough  stones  of  the  metropolis.  The 
President's  chariot  seems  to  have  glided 
smoothly  over  a  well-c«nstructed  wpod-pavc- 
ment.    Here  are  a  few  specimens : — 


violare  fidem  mihi  eor  proclivius  rsset, 
Crede  mihi,  me  non  posse  nocere  tibi : 
Quamquam  etenim  tua  verba  fidem  me  nulla 
rogassent* 
Fecissenl  fidum  forma  decusque  tuam. 

Ergo  pone  metus,  et  fraudem  paree  vereri  (1) » 
Neu  timeas  fictos  in  tua  damna  doles : 

CuDctos  nempesenes  inter  numerabis  atnicos* 
Nec  juvenis,  qui  tenon  amet,  uDus  erit 
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Another  with  jona  heart. 
They'll  bid  aspiring  passion  rest. 
And  act  a  brother's  part' 

Sbebiban. 


£t  earn  te  locio  taodm  deifuixm  tmi,  • 
Protinus  ardentes,  csetera  turba,  proci 

DemiitentBesium,  stimulosque  Cupidinis  omnes, 
Fratemsque  dabunt  pignus  amicitiae.' 


Pope^t  charming  linM  are  thus  pleatbgly  rendered 


*  Sit  pk  oura  mihi  longikm  in?igikure  aeaectn, 

£t  matri  somnos  conciliare  leves ; 
Qa^possim  eluctantem  aninxam  leni  arte  morari, 

Et  dulci  alloquio  fallere  mortis  iter ; 
Explorare  velit  quid  mens  incerta,  cayere 

In  coBlum  ut  redeat  serior  una  parens.' 


'     tet  ihe  tesdcr  office  loog  engage 
To  rock  the  onuUe  of  expiring  age ; 
With  leoieot  art  extend  a  mother's  breath, 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smoothe  the  bed  of 

death; 

Sxplore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eve, 
And  eare  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky/ 

TW  rejected  stanzBt  of  the  *Elegy'  find  a  more  fucceflsiul  imitator  than  moet  of  thoee 
wmdi  Qnj  retained  have  done : — 

'Ajid  thoa!  who^mindfid  of  the  onhoaoured 
deady 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate, 
By  night  and  lonely  contemplation  led 
To  wBnder  in  the  gloomy  walks  of  fate ; 

Hark!  how  the  sacred  calm  that  breathes 
around 

Bids  every  fierce,  tumultuous  passicm  cease, 
In  still  small  accents  whispering  from  the 
ground 

A  gratefd  earnest  of  eternal  peace* 

A  wicked  Wft  might  insinuate  that  to  a  less  experienced  and  skilful  physician  than  the 
Preaide&t)  the  panage  of  Shakspeare,  so  neatly  rendered  below,  might  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  some  quahn  of  conscience  at  having  dismissed  a  patient,  rather  prematurely,  on  that 
awful  journey  torn  which  poor  Claudio  shrunk  with  such  natural  apprehensions: — 


*  Toque  memor  I  sortem  ingenuo  qui  carmine 
narras 

Functorum  vit&,  temere  et  sine  honore  jacentum 
Cum  contemplari  juvet,  et  crescentibus  umbris 
Nocte  sepultorum  solus  peragrare  recessus ; 

Audin'  ?  ut  hic  sancto  afflatu,  tranquillior  sther 
Temperet  effirenos  animi  qnoscnnque  tumultus ; 
Dum  teoue  assmgens  viridi  de  cespite  murmur 
Dat  grata  stenne  tandem  prftsagia  paois.' 


•  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  whither. 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot. 
This  sensible,  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ,* 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughu 
Imagine  howling !  'tis  too  horrible ! 
The  meanest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life. 
Which  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death.'  


Sir  Henry  was  bred  in  a  school,  or  at  a  time 
when  the  niceties  of  quantity  were  not  en- 
Ibrted  with  prqper  regard,  ue  indulges  too 
often  in  the  short  final  o,  and  *•  ante  scelus' 
(p.  27)  is  quite  inadmissible. 

We  return  to  the  judges  of  the  land.  We 
presume  not  to  know  whether  some  of  these 
learned  persons  ever  beguile  the  weariness  of 
an  interminable  cause,  or  the  dullness  of  some 
lengthy  and  remorseiMsa^ment,  by  relaxa- 
tions of  thk  kind.   Ccftein  Oreek  epigrams 


'  Attamen ;  heu !  quam  triste  mori !  nec  quo  sit 
eundum 

Scire  prios— i>ositum  clause  putrescere  in  arcA ; 
Membrorum  sisti  motos,  alacrem^ne  vigorem 
In  1 0 team  solvi  molem— quam  tnste !  capacem 
Leetitisque  jocique  animam  torrentibus  uri 
k;nibus,  aut  montisclaudi  glacialis  in  alveo : 
Suspensnmve  dari  ventis,  noctesque  diesque 
Hue  illuc,  invisft  vi,  turbantibus  orbem. 
Aut  graviora  pati,qulLm  quos  cruciatibiis  aotos 
Tartareas  implere  fens  mulatibus  umbras, 
Anxia  mens  hominum,  mirum  et  miserabile ! 
finxii — 

Horrendum !  quodcumque  mali  ferat  segra  seneo- 
tus, 

Pauperiesve  dolorve  gravis,  tractive  catenae, 
Omnia  qus  possunt  infestam  reddere  vitam, 
Esse  voloptates  Itstm  Elysiumque  videotur 
Spectanti  mortem  prope,  ventuimmque  timenti' 

are  afloat  which  acknowledge  one  of  the 
bench  as  their  undoubted  T>arent ;  but  to  speak 
the  truth,  remembering  tne  youthful  feats  of 
more  than  one  of  these  ermined  sages,  the 
prize  poems  at  the  school  and  either  univnr* 
iity  which  have  given  presage  of  their  futore 
distinction,  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  these 
verses  as  fair  examples  of  their  powers,  al- 
tbou^  those  powers  may  have  been  blunted 
by  disuse,  by  familiarity  with  barbarous  kw 
'  "     and  the  prosaic  work  of  the  courts. 
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As,  then,  we  are  iM  ftwtte  that  any  of  these 

learned  personages  have  brought  themselves 
recently  under  our  jurisdiction,  even  by  the 
doubthil  act  of  printing  for  private  circulation, 
we  shall  revert  to  an  older  hand,  that  of  one 
still  held  in  the  highest  traditionary  rever- 
ence in  the  profession,  and  who,  we  believe, 
was  only  prevented  by  his  own  unwilling- 
ness to  receive  favours  from  a  government  to 
which  he  was  adverse  in  politics  (he  was  a 
firm,  consistent,  and  honourable  Whig)  from 
attaining  the  very  highest  rank.  We  hap- 
pen to  possess  a  copy  of  verses  by  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Lens  (not  printed  in  the  '  Muss  £ton- 
enses"),  which,  though  youthful  in  style  and 
subject,  appears  to  us  of  such  pecuUar  ele- 
gance, as  to  deserve  preservation : — 

'  AD  AMICAM. 

Grates  insidiis  tois  dolisque, 

Vinclis  jam  refero  lubens  solutis. 

Jam  flammis  solitse  carent  medullse, 

LaDguescunt  veteris  faces  Amoris; 

Jam  tandem  miserans  meos  dolores, 

Areas  deposuit  graves  Cupido. 

Si  nomen  referent  tuum  susurri, 

Vulius  mt  solito  caret  rubore ; 

Si  vultum  aspicio  tuum,  sinumque, 

Pectus  mi  solito  caret  tumulm. 

Si  stellse  placidum  monent  soporem, 

Tuam  non  revehit  sopor  figuram; 

8i  pellit  ptacidum  dies  soporem, 

Tuum  Don  revehit  dies  decorem. 

Nunc  solus  sine  te  yagor,  nec  unquam 

Solus  te  comiiem  vie  requiro ; 

Nunc  tecum  assideo  diu,  nec  unquam 

Quod  tecum  assideo  placet  pigetve. 

Si  mecum  repeto  tuos  decores, 

Non  orescit  tacitis  amor  meduUis ; 

Si  mecum  refero  meos  dolores, 

Non  pecms  solitft  tumescit  ir&. 

Sea  me  lumiue  despicis  superbo, 

Sen  rideos  facili  vocas  oceUo» 

Inanis  favor  est,  inanis  ira. 

Si  curis  vacuus  vagor,  quietus, 

Vel  si  sollicitus,  timens,  dolensque, 

Non  est  quod  doleo  tuum,  tuumve 

Quod  euns  vacuus  vagor,  quietus. 

Jam  sedes  sine  te  placent  araoens, 

Nec  quod  tu  simul  es  i>]acent  mc^eslae. 

Jam  visa  es,  fiiteor,  satis  venusta, 

Sed  non  amplius  una  Gratiarum,  ; 

Sed  non  pun>urei  parens  Amoris.  | 

Nympham  deserui  vagam,  infidelem, 

Tu  certfli  juvenem  fide  probumque ; 

Utrum  plus  deceat  dolere  ?  Amantem 

Tu  vix  mvenies  fldeliorem, 

Multas  inveniam  brevi  infideles.' 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that,  if  we  were  to 
ransack  our  treasures,  we  might  not  find 
something,  if  not  quite  so  easy  and  graceful, 
yet  in  no  severer  tone,  bearing  the  name  of 
one  or  other  of  our^ght  reverend  prelates. 
But  we  are  checked  by  the  still  higher  re- 
verence due  to  the  lawn  above  tha  enmna : 


in  iheae  days  eapecMly,  when  (oi  tfieoiy  at 

least,  we  cannot  say  much  for  the  practice) 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  being  so  strongly 
urged,  any  reminiscence  of  such  juvenile 
weakness,  even  in  poetiy,  might  shock  the 
austerity  of  the  modem  Novatiana;  and  even 
call  forth  an  anathema  from  the  cl(Hsten  of 
Magdalene,  no  longw  to  be  contaminated  by 
female  footsteps.  We  will  allow,  then,  the 
reverend  bench  to  repose  on  the  memory  of 
Bishop  Lowth,  and  the  names  which  occar 
so  frequently  in  all  our  collections  of  priae 
compositions,  as  well  as  the  late  Bishop  of 
Lichfield.  One  specimen,  however,  we 
possess  of  youthful  religious  verse  as  weD  as 
youthful  scholarship,  by  one  who  aflerwardi 
rose  to  the  bench ; — this  versification  of  the 
*Te  Deum '  appears  to  us  so  happy,  that  we 
venture  to  subjoin  it.  The  friends  of  the 
late  kind  and  learned  Bishop  Dampier  will 
scarcely  take  ofience  at  the  liberty  which  we 
take  with  his  production : — 

'Latidamus,  et  Dominum,  Deos, 
Te  oonfitemur  unicum. 
Te  tola  sens  mortalium 
Patrem  utemur  maximum. 
Te  confitentur  angeli 
Immensa  ccelorum  agmina. 

O  sancte,  sancte,  sancte  Deos, 
Deas  Sabaoth  !*'  aureis 
Lyris  seraphim  concinnunt 
Unique  quic^uid  est,  replet 
Augusta  majestas  tuse, 
Deus  supreme,  glorise. 
Te  laudat  illustrissimum 
Apostoli  collegium ; 
Te  laudat  et  pulcherrima, 
Yates  sacri,  oommunitas; 
Te  laudat  et  clarissimum 
Agmen,  perempti  martyres. 
Te  confitetur  dissita 
Totum  per  orbem  Ecclesia ; 
Paler  Creator,  Te  Deum, 
Fili  Redemptor,  Te  Deum, 
Te  Spiritus  Paraclete,  Deum. 
Tu,  Cbriste,  rex  es  maximos, 
Tu,  Christe,  Patris  Filius, 
JEteraus,  immutabilis. 
Tu,  ci^m  bonus  susceperas 
Peccata  nostra  tollere, 
Non  matris  aversatus  es 
Mortalis  uterum  Virginia. 
Victor,  revulso  aculeo 
Mortis,  Tui  cultoribus 
Coeli  reclusisti  fores, 
Dextra  Dei  nunc  assides 
Summa,  Patris  par  gloria. 
Redibis  ind^,  credimus, 
Ut  aequus  orbem  judioes. 
Ergo  precamur,  adjuva 
Tuo  redemptos  sanguine; 
Atque  in  beatis  sedibus 
Inter  pios  da  viverp. 
In  8ecuk>ram  sowala. 
Domine,  gnbema  nos  tQas,  \ 
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In  majus  usque  promove. 
Ad  Te  precamor  iodles, 
Toasque  laudes  dicimus. 
Puros  sceleris,  et  integros 
Noe  hoc,  DamiDe,  senres  die. 
Miaerm,  clemoMisaime, 
Muerm  suppiicantium, 
Mismre  tibi  fideotium. 
In  Te  repoQo  spem  meam, 
Nunquam,  Deus,  me  desere.* 

Whether  any  bf  our  younger  statesmen  in 
the  present  day  keep  up  the  remembrance  of 
their  early  studies  by  the  practice  of  classicel 
composition,  we  presume  not  to  say ;  many 
of  them  on  both  sides  of  the  house  are  good 
acholars,  and  occasionally  soften  the  rude 
strife  of  political  contention  by  those  allusions 
to  classical  writers  which  delighted  Pulteney 
and  Walpole  and  Bolingbroke,  North,  Fox, 
and  Pitt  On  one  side  Lord  Morpeth,  on 
the  other  Lord  Stanley,  are  well  known  to 
powcss  even  if  they  lutve  ceased  to  culti- 
vate— ^this  eraceft|l  endowment.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  recent  names  among  our  flour- 
ishing or  our  rising  statesmen,  who  might  be 
expected  to  contribute  to  our  '  Latin  roeros 
by  distinguished  Men.'  But  our  limits  warn 
ua  that  we  roast  confine  ourselves  to  but  a 
few.  We  have  precluded  ourselves  indeed 
bv  our  notice  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley's 
elegant '  Primitis  et  Reliquis,'*  from  adduc- 
ing one  of  the  more  commanding  illustrations 
of  our  '  Defence  of  (Latin)  Poesy.'  We  can- 
not, however,  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure, 
we  should  say,  perhaps,  the  melancholy 
pleasure,  of  inserting  the  following  few  lines, 
which  appear  in  the  copy  before  us,  a  sort  of 

*  I'Envoy^  to  Lord  Brougham  of  some  addi- 
tions to  the  small  volume : — 

*  Aoeipe  reliquias  jam  deaique  reliqoiarum, 
Giaiaqae  mista  Italis,  fragmentaque  fragmen- 

torum, 

Qas  nocte  insomni,  atque  inter  planctusque 

dolcvesque 

Effusa  (heu  cassi  verba  imperfecta  poets !) 

Attamen  et  seevi  solatia  dulcia  morbi, 

Ad  te  confagiuQt,  atque  in  te  ?ota  reponunt' 

Whether  the  feme  of  the  writer  gives  its  in- 
ter^ to  his  Latin  verses,  or  the  Latin  verses 
add  to  the  feme  of  the  writer.  Lord  Wellesley 
would  supply  a  noble  name,  and  occupy  an 
ample  space  of  our  collection. 

There  is  another  volume  before  us,  by  the 
friend  and*  contemporary  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
which  we  should  boldly  open  before  our 
readers,  as  commanding  this  double  recom- 
mendation in  an  extraordinary  degree,  if  we 


•  Qoact.  Rev.,  vol.  Ixv. 


w«te  not  met  at  the  tbvihold  by  the  warn- 
ing insoripticn  addressed  to  those  friends  erf 
the  author  whom  he  honoured  by  the  gift  of 
hu  *  NugB  MetricsB  :'* — 

*  At  tu  quicquid  id  est  ineptianim, 
Ne  prodire  sinas  in  era  ¥ulgi.' 

We  will  not  attempt  to  elude  the  force  of 
this  prohibition  by  denying,  as  we  feirly 
might,  the  justice  of  the  disparaging  terms 
which  the  modesty  of  the  author  has  applied 
to  his  compositions.  We  have  carefully  ab- 
stained from  assigning  any  very  high  literary 
rank  even  to  the  roost  finished  verses  of  this 
kind.  Whatever  roay  be  the  proper  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  verses  to  which  we  allude,  much 
of  their  charm  consists  in  their  having  afford- 
ed amusement  to  the  declining  years  of  Lord 
Grenville :  they  are  a  grave  and  a  grateful 
testimony  to  the  value  of  such  studies  from 
the  highest  authority.  To  those  who  had 
the  advantage  of  witnessing  the  tranquil  dig- 
nity of  Lord  Grenville's  retirement,  this  tes- 
timony cannot  but  be  singularly  valuable. 
Deliberately  retreating,  at  an  earlier  period 
than  is  usual,  from  public  affairs — withdrawn 
from  the  passions  of  political  life,  with  no 
assumption  of  philosophic  disregard,  but  with 
an  earnest  though  contemplative  interest  in 
all  that  concerned  the  civil  and  religious  wel- 
fare of  his  country — 

'  With  all  that  should  accompauy  old  age, 

As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends;* — 

in  the  gardens  of  Dropmore,  his  own  exquisite 
creation,  exercising  almost  a  parental  care 
over  the  university  of  which  he  was  chan- 
cellor, and  overlooking  from  his  grounds  the 
school  at  which  he  was  educated ;  entering 
into  all  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  discuss- 
ing a  new  novel  of  Walter  Scott's  with  the 
warmest  delight  and  the  soundest  judgment, 
— Lord  Grenville  reverted  to  thdfee  classical 
studies,  which  be  never  neglected,  with  fresh 
delight,  and  occasionally  threw  off  in  his 
leisure  hours  these  very  elegant  *  Nug«.' 
We  feel  still  stronger  temptation  to  trt^spass 
on  this  forbidden  ground,  as  admitting  us,  as 
it  were,  into  more  intimate  femiliarity  with 
this  distinguished  roan,  and  showing  his  strong 
and  solid  character,  as  it  appears  in  his  pub- 
lic life,  touched  by  the  softer  lights  of  kind 
and  amiable  feelings.  There  is  a  playful 
correspondence,  in  Homeric  verses,  about 
some  French  lamps,  with  the  late  Lord  Hol- 
land, in  his  pure  classical  tastes,  no  less  than 


*  Nogc  Metricae. — Nos  haec  novimos  esse  nihil. 

-HfDCCCXXIV.' 
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iBOtiierntpactB,th«lagitunate  heirof  Gha^ 
Fox,  and  worthy  to  take  a  third  plice  in  tUi 
highly-coMvated  triamvirate.  out  there  ia 
one  poem,  which  we  are  so  confident  that 
we  have  seen  in  print  beyond  the  charmed 
circle,  that  we  have  less  scruple  in  transfer- 
ring it  to  oar  pages.  It  is  an  epitaph  on  a 
fine  Newfoundland  dog,  named  Tippoo, 
which  swam  on  shore  at  Tenby,  in  South 


*  l^IK)  ego  hie  jaceo:  lapidem  ne  speme,  viator, 

Qui  tau  impositus  stat  super  ossa  cani 
Largfii  m!  Datura  manu  dedit  omnia,  nostrum 

Quseoumque  exoraant  nobilitantqae  genua. 
Bobur  erat  validum,  forms  coociana  venustas, 

Ingenui  mor^  intemerata  fides. 
Nee  pudet  invisi  nomen  gessisse  tyranni, 

Si  tarn  dissimili  viximus  in^^enio. 
Naufragus  in  nudd,  Tenbeise  ejectus  areo^, 

Ploravi  domino  me  superesse  meo, 
Quern  mihi  luctanti  frustra,  frustra^ue  juvanti, 

Abrepmmi  oceani  in  gurgite  mersit  hyems. 
Solus  ego  sospea,  sed  quas  miser  ipse  tabellas 

Morte  mihi  io  medid,  credidit,  ore  ferens. 
Dulci  me  hospitio  Belgs  accepere  coloni, 

Ipsa  etiam  his  olim  fi^ens  aliena  plagis ; 
Et  mihi  gratum  erat  in  Tongd.  spatiarier  otSU 

£t  quanquam  infido  membra  lavare  man ; 
Gratum  erat  sstivis  puerorum  adjungere  turmis 

Particif)em  luaOs  me,  comitemque  vise. 
Verum  uti  de  multis  captanti  frustula  mensis, 

Bruma  aderat,  seniioue  hora  timenda  mei, 
Insperala  adeo  illuxit  fortuna,  novique 

Ferfuffium  et  requiem  cura  dedit  domini: 
Exinde  hos  saltus,  hsec  inter  florea  rura, 

£t  vixi  felix,  et  tumulum  huoc  habea' 


Wa  cannot  refrain  iroai  one  further  tres- 
pass. There  is  somethine  to  us  in  the  con- 
templation df  the  quiet  dissolution  of  a  good 
and  religious  man,  as  described  in  the  fol- 
bwing  verses,  suggested  by  the  exquisite 

'  Salve,  qus  placidi  grat4  sub  ima|[ine  somni, 

Subrepens,  vilffi  cmudis  arnica  diem, 
Mors  pur^  tranquilla,  in  quam  matura  senectus 

Frsscript^  rerum  sorte  soluta  cadit. 
Kon  tibi  faddici  exardent  diro  igne  comette, 

Non  tremit  adventu  conscia  terra  tno. 
Nec  prssaga  canit  ferali  carmine  bubo, 

Nec  rabMss  auditur  vox  ululare  lupe. 
Verum  ubi,  terrestri  mensfuncta  labore,  quietem 

Expetit,  inque  suas  gestit  abire  domos, 
Corporeis  lente  vinclis  exsolvitur,  et  se 

vix  sen  tit  vit^  deficiente  mori; 
Ut  levts  arboreos  autumni  sidere  fhictus 

Molliter  in  patrium  deculit  aura  solum. 
Tum  sociA  composta  manu,  notosque  Penates 

Inter,  habet  facilis  lumina  fessa  sopor. 
Qttin  et  amiconun  curs  lacrymsque  Begviugtm, 


Haieh^ 

Wales,  from  %  wstck,  mtk  Ms-  Buster's 

pocket-book  in  its  mouth.  It  Hred  for  soom 
time  on  the  beach,  but  at  length  found  a 
master  in  Lord  GrenvIUe,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Dropmore,  where,  if  we  remember 
right,  these  lines  are  inscribed  on  a  stone  in 
the  grounds.— N.  B.  The  town  of  Tenby 
was  occupied  by  a  Flemish  odony  as  eariy, 
it  is  said,  as  Henry  I. 

Trarulated  by  a  female  relative. 
'Here,  stranger,  pause,  nor  view  with  scomfol 
eyes 

The  atone  ifdiioh  marks  where  fiiidifbl  Tippoa 
lies. 

Freely  kind  nature  gave  each  liberal  graee. 
Which  most  ennobles  and  exalts  our  race. 
Excelling  strength  and  beau^  joined  in  me, 
Ingenuous  worth,  aad  firm  fiaelity. 
Nor  shame  I  to  have  borne  a  mant's  name, 
If  so  unlike  to  bis  my  spotless  fame. 
Oast  by  a  fatal  storm  on  Tenby's  coast, 
Reckless  of  life,  I  wailed  mr  master  lost, 
Whom  long  contending  with  the  o'erwhslmiag 
wave. 

In  vain,  vrith  fruitless  love,  I  strove  to  save. 
I,  only  T,  alas !  surviving  bore 
His  dyin^  trust,  his  tablets  to  the  shore. 
Kind  welcome  from  the  Belgian  race  I  found, 
Who  once  in  times  remote,  on  British  ground 
Strangers  like  me,  came  from  a  fbieiga  stani 
I  loved  at  lan^e  along  the  extended  sand 
To  roam,  andoft  beneath  the  swelling  wave, 
Thoujgh  known  so  fatal  once,  my  limbs  tolaTe ; 
Or  join  the  children  in  their  summer  play. 
First  in  their  sports,  companion  of  their  way. 
Thus,  while  from  many  a  hand  a  meal  I  son^t, 
Winter  and  age  had  certain  misery  browht; 
But  fortune  smiled,  a  safe  and  blest  ahode 
A  new-found  master's  generous  love  bestow'd; 
And  midst  these  shades,  where  smiling  flowrcts 
bloom, 

Gave  me  a  happy  life,  and  honoured  tomb.' 

lines  of  Webster  and  of  liilton,  so  character- 
istic— so  nearly  approaching,  if  we  may  so 
say,  *to  the  prophetic  strain' — as  to  give 
eTen  a  roost  solemn  and  afiec^ting  tone  to  As 
composition : — 


Wbbstbr. 

*  O  thou  soft  natural  death,  that  art  joint  tmm 
To  sweetest  slumber !  no  roiigh-bearaed  oomst 

Stares  on  thy  mild  departure ;  the  dull  owl 
Beats  not  against  thy  casement;  the  hoane 
wolf 

Scents  not  thy  carrion :  pity  winds  thy  coise, 
While  horror  waits  onjprinoes.' 

ViUofia  C&romh.,  Afi  v. 
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£t  modiea  inMftiitat  fimm  joacin  honos. 
Alta  petant  alii,  et  perinm  laodis  amora 

Sangiiineum  iosistaot  ambitioms  iter; 
Uac  mihi  ait,  tacita  decurso  tramite  vita, 

Hac  demum  in  caelos  seandere  posse  tI^ 

^  We  must,  however,  before  we  conclude, 
•till  more  strongly  enforce  upon  our  readers, 
that  these  slight  nowever  elegant  and  finished 
pieces,  must  not  be  eonsidered,  any  more 
than  the  selection  from  the  '  Arundines,'  as 
representing  the  highest  excellence  attained 
even  in  very  modern  times  by  our  Latin 
poetry.    We  should  not  otherwise  be  doing 
justice  either  to  the  *  illustrious  men,'  who 
might  contribute  things  written  in  a  far 
loffier  vein  to  our  proposed  collection,  or  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  poetry  itself;  We 
are  admonished  to  repeat  this  caution  by  a 
■mall  volume,  printed  two  years  ago,  con- 
taining some  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
Lucretian  verse,  which  would  not  have  been 
diaowned,  the  editor  boldly  asserts,  by  Lu- 
cretius himself.*    The  editor  holds  them 
forth  very  judiciously  as  an  encouragement 
and  example  to  young  Eton  scholars,  as  they 
all  belong  to  that  school.    The  volume  in- 
cludes Gray*s  fragment  *  de  Principiis  Cogi- 
tandi  f  two  Eton  or  Cambridge  exercises  by 
the  late  master  of  Eton,  Dr.  Keate,  and  Mr. 
William  Frere,  the  late  master  of  Downing 
College ;  with  the  three  triposes  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Smith — the  friend  of  Canning,  and  bro- 
ther of  Sydney— on  the  Cartesian,  Platonic, 
and  Newtonian  systems.    Though  we  should 
doubtless  have  rather  wished  that  Gray  should 
have  finished  his  Agrippioa,  or  his  English 
Didactic  Poem — ^yet  we  would  willingly  have 
prolonged  his  life  for  the  completion  likewise 
of  this  noble  Latin  fragment.    There  is 
ton>ething  in  this  kind  of  poetry  singularly 
congenial  with  Latin  verse :  the  three  great- 
est productions  of  Roman  poetry  partake 
more  or  less  of  this  character — the  poem  of 
Lucretius,  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  the  Epistles 
of  Horace.    The  somewhat  elaborate  and 
artificial  diction  of  Roman  verse,  even  in  the 
best  poets,  contrasts  with  the  easy  simplicity 
of  Greek :  it  wants  freedom  (we  are  warned 
by  the  name  of  Catullus  not  to  speak  too 
•^J^gly)  for  the  expression  of  fervent  pas- 
«on :  it  had  not,  it  might  seem  that  it  was 
incapable  of,  tragedy.    But  Latin  verse  is 
the  noblest  vehicle  for  subjects  which  admit 
of  study,  and  skill,  and  elaborate  finish- 
where  the  expre^ion  should  be  condensed  or 
expanded,  either  to  enforce  moral  truth  by 
)me  pregnant  and  apophthegmatic  line,  or 

•  « Fasdeuliu  carminiiin  stylo  Lacretiano  scrip- 
nim ;  Anetoribas  doetis  qaibnsdam  Virit,  in  sinn 
igsm  SckolA  Etonensif,  Mnswrom  Ditdiiliatolim 
stitntis.  EtoDK.  1839.' 
V0L«  LXIX.  33 


BIhiTon. 
'  Till,  like  ripe  ftuit,  thou  drop 
Ihtothv  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gratherd,  not  harshly  plucked,  for  death  mature.' 

P.  L.,  xi.  535. 

to  invest  a  dry  and  barren  subject  with  foreign 
hues  of  picturesque  beauty :  here  it  movei 
in  its  own  element  $  its  masculme  majesty 
and  its  suggestive  richness  have  fiill  scope. 
Nor  can  the  young  scholar  be  put  to  a  seyerer 
test  than  in  this  kind  of  composition.  It 
tries  at  once  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect, 
which  must  clearly  comprehend  the  philo* 
sophic  thoughts,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
which  he  would  array  in  words ;  his  intimate 
acquaintance  not  merely  with  the  whole  tex- 
ture of  Lucretian  language,  or  language 
which  Lucretius  would  have  used  if  neces- 
sary, but  with  all  its  finer,  evanescent  shades 
of  meaning ;  and  his  fertility  of  illustration, 
which  must  be  at  once  clear  and  precise,  leit 
his  meaning  should  evaporate  into  the  vague 
and  unintelligible ;  imaginative,  lest  he  should 
be  dry  and  barren ;  and  still,  while  his  &ncy 
lets  itself  loose  in  this  kind  of  illustrative 
comparison,  it  must  be  regulated  and  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  of  natural 
association  by  the  purest  taste.  The  Latin 
poet  (and  a  poet  he  must  be,  to  succeed  in 
this  kind  of  composition)  will  have  constantly 
to  summon  to  his  service  unusual  words, 
which  must  be  genuine  Latin,  and  of  which 
he  must  know  tne  very  nicest  and  most  inti- 
mate signification ;  and  all  this  requires  a 
complete  mastery  over  a  ibreign  and  dead 
language,  rarely  attained,  but,  if  attained,  too 
intrinsically  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  wear 
out  for  want  of  exercise.  We  know  not 
whether  Mr.  Robert  Smith  has  continued  to 
cuhivate  this  remarkable  talent :  if  he  has, 
we  could  look  to  no  quarter  for  such  valuable 
contributions  to  a  collection  of  Anglo-Lttm 
poetry.  Nor  can  we  refirun  from  enriching 
our  pages  with  one  passage  (we  take  it  from 
the  '  Cartesii  Principia as  a  specimen  of 
poems  which,  however  their  &me  may  have 
been  great  amoi^  their  contemporariesi  and 
may  have  descended  in  the  direct  line  of  Eto- 
nian celebrity  to  their  revival  in  the  small 
volume  fi-om  which  we  quote,  may  be  un- 
known to  many  scholars,  both  able  and  will- 
ing to  appreciate  their  extraordinary  excel- 
lence : — 

'  Prindpio  passhn  spatia  ioiigesta  teoebat 
Lubrica  materies,  cnidique  trementia  mondi 
Semina ;  nec  vaciram  illad  eiat,  sed  plena  vola- 
bant 

Corpora.   Tnm  asaidms  inter  se  motibos  acta, 
Liquida  ramenta,  et  teneri  eospere  vapores 
Dimuaf%  et  vastmn  asse  tabyrinihiis  in  »q«or 
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Explicait,  fecitque  mm,  ^vA  procipitautes 
Coofluereat  atomi,  et  solidus  cualesceret  orbis. 

Major  abhinc  rerum  facies,  et  sanctior  usos 
Exoritur ;  voluitque  animatam  fcBdere  fixo 
Ire  Deus  naturam,  et  iustis  rolvere  sese 
Im perils :  ipse  p  medio,  certissiraus  auctor, 
Intus  agit,  pascitque  effuso  numiae  mundum. 

Idcirco  levis  ille  fluor  circum  ambit  opacos, 
^tberis  oceano  cingens,  atque  occapat  orbes; 
Vividus,  alca  tremens,  steroo  tarbine  raptus : 
Qualem  etiam  sstivo  sub  sudo  ssepe  videre  est, 
Cum  flamms  ardeates  radii,  teouesque  superae 
Lympharum  rores,  atque  aurse  ialaciilis  humor 
Miscuerunt  sese,  et  coelo  luctantur  aperto, 
Main  pnra  quati  loca  cernimus^  et  tremere  om- 
nem 

A^ra  per  campum,  rapid&que  liquescere  luce. 

Solautem  maris  immensi  spatia  aurea  circum 
Vorticibus  trahit,  et  mtilo  rotat  axe  planetas. 
Ills  indefessse  peraguot  per  iuania  cursus 
Qoseque  suoe ;  una  erraoii  symphonia  coelo 
Scilicet,  et  rerum  coosentit  mobiiis  ordo. 

Arduus  ante  omnes  agitur  Cyllenius  Hermes; 
Credibile  est  ilium  tenebris  et  nocte  carentem 
j^terno  radiare  die,  tam  fervida  torret 
Temperies,  rapidique  urget  vicinia  Solis. 
Gratas  quippe  vices  aliis,  requiemque  calorum 
Alteroam  natum  dedit,  jussitque  vagari 
(Floridus  unde  foret  vigor  et  siucera  facultas) 
Nubila  per  coelum  et  gelidos  erumpere  fontes, 
Dififuditque  cavis  liquidum  in  convallibus  equor. 

Froxima  deinde  tenet  magoi  spatia  ampla 
sereni 

Dia  Venus,  tibi.  Terra,  soror,  tibi,  prima  diei 
Noncia,  cam  teneram  jaculatur  roscida  lucem 
MantfBovo,  noctisque  hyemalia  claustra  resolvit. 
iBIstivis  eadem  ilia  comes  surgentia  docit 
Sidera  temporibus. 

Mec  tu.  Terra,  tui  medi&  in  testudine  mundi 
Figeris,  astrorumque  sedes  regina,  sed  un& 
Rapta  volas,  usque  assidud,  vortigine  traoans 
^tberios  apices,  liquidique  volumina  cceli : 
Sicat  odoratam  cum  Pinaron  aut  Calycadni 
Preetervecta  sinus,  aut  ostia  divitis  Indi 
Labitur  indulgens  zephyro  ratis;  omne  cubanti 
Sternitur  sequor  aqu& :  Iseves  ilia  usque  per  undas 
It  tacita,  et  specie  labentia  littora  linquit. 

Ulteriora  autem  Iftvft  torrentia  luce, 
Manis.  et  ignito  crudescunt  concava  vultu. 
Deiode  Jovem  circum  fulgenti  quatuor  ardent 
Astra  satellitio :  gelidos  Satumus  oberrat 
Exiremus  fines,  et  tardu  lumine  lustrat 
Quos  ultra  ionnnieri  Soles,  et  Candida  currunt 
Sidera,  sive  ea  sunt  roagni  flammantia  mundi 
Mseuia,  sen  vastum  difiusa  per  infinitum 
Ultra  animorum  aciem,  et  nostne  confinia  mentis, 


Ergo  umbras  sequimur  tenues,  et  inania  rerum 
Semina :  necmoBStse  flerunt  Pbaethontasorores, 
StUlantes  vitreum  foliis  laorymantibus  imbrem 
Curribus  excussum  palriis :  nec  conscia  Latmi 
Luna  videt  nemora :  aut  stellats  Atlantides  ai^ 

dent  ^  *    ^  ^ 

Virgineis  habitats  animia:— apparet  in  alto     (ests  into  diacusstoniy  which  above  all 


Pura  quies  ccbIo,  liquidisqae  innantia  mundi 

Sidera  vorticibus,  el  lat«^  lucidus  sther. 

Felix  qui  placidum  sopbioe  libaverit  amnem! 
Cui  secura  suosaperit  sapientia  fonies! 
Pluribus  ilia  quiaem:  sed  enim  circumstat 
acerba 

Dirarum  iacies,  probibetque  attingere  ripam; 
Anxietas,  vacuoque  ferox  Insania  risu, 
Bt  qusecumque  fatigato  comes  addita  cordi 
Hseret  inexpletum,  atque  animo  febricitat  egra 

Quid  tibi  tantopere  est,  mortalis,  multa  que* 
rentem 

Ducere,  solliciiamque  gravi  formidme  vitam? 
Quid  caecum  studio  vivendi  deierere  aevom? 
Necquicquam  ,*  quoniam  brevia  atque  incerta 
labescunt 

Tempora,  et  infects,  jamjam  ad  caput  adstitit 

aork 

Mors  operumque  quies,  et  respiratio  curse. 
Nos  autem  lucis  non  intellecta  cupido 
Alligat,  atque  animum  dulcedine  pascit  iDani/ 


Art.  VII. — The  Libraey  of  Anglo-Catho- 
Lic  Theology.  Oxford,  1841. — Vols.  I. 
n.  III.  JSTineiy-six  tStrmons,  By  the 
Hight  Honourable  and  Reverend  Father 
in  God  Lancelot  Andrewes,  sometime  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

It  is  not  with  any  intention*  of  entering  into 
the  personal  controversy  which  is  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  Church,  that  we  have  taken  up 
the  present  publication,  however  closely  con- 
nected with  it.  Controversy,  indeed,  roust 
arise,  whenever  truth  is  to  be  defended  in 
the  world ;  especially  under  any  sound  syfr 
tem,  which,  like  the  Church  of  England, 
holds  its  course  steadily  beneath  the  guidance 
of  a  higher  power,  swerving  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  presenting  two  fronts  to  two  dif- 
ferent antagonists,  and  embracing  in  its  wise 
and  tolerant  moderation  two  different  classes  of 
minds,  the  two  great  recognised  divisions  of 
human  nature.  The  very  function  and  con- 
dition of  the  Church  is  to  battle  for  the  truth. 
And  when  the  battle  is  earnest,  however 
mixed  with  human  errors,  then  we  may  be 
sure  that  men's  minds  are  at  least  interested 
in  the  subject  of  religion  j  and  that  the 
Church  is  not  paralysed,  nor  sleeping.  * 
cloud  of  dust  may  be  raisec^,  but  the  dus^ ' 
a  proof  of  life  and  motion  underneath. 

The  real  evil  to  be  feared  and  avoided 
religious,  even  more  than  in  any  othel'f  • 
troversy,  is  personality.    It  is  the  gatb^^ 
a  contest  round  living  individuals  5  the  i- 
ing  ^their  works  a  standard  of  opini 
their  names  a  watchword.   It  is  the  n 
sion  of  private  and  party  jealousies  and  intv' 
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ahoald  be  approached  in  charity,  though  they 
must  be  decided  in  truth.  By  this  intrusion, 
not  only  half  instructed  and  unchastend 
minds,  but  the  worldly  and  unholy,  are  drawn 
into  the  conflict ;  subjects  of  '  which  angels 
fear  to  speak'  are  profaned  irreverently  in 
common  mouths  and  places^  religion  be- 
comes part  of  the  scandal  of  the  day ;  until 
all  men  are  ashamed  to  seem  ignorant  of  it, 
and  therefore  speak  of  it  with  the  boldness 
of  ignorance.  They  take  up  the  nickname, 
or  the  jest,  or  the  calumnious  tale  forged 
probably  by  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
distracting  the  Church,  and  thus  drive  the 
timid  into  violent  opposition,  the  strong  into 
obstinacy,  leaders  into  exasperation,  follow- 
ers into  a  blind  servility,  and  all  into  party : 
while  those  who  have  the  strength  or  the 
coolness  to  keep  themselves  aloof,  look  on  5 
a  few,  as  Christians,  with  sorrow;  but  the 
many,  as  worldly  spectators  gaze  on  a  con- 
test of  gladiatora 

Yet  we  must  not  try  to  escape  from  the 
evil  of  such  controversies  by  affecting  indif- 
ference to  them,  or  treating  them  as  ques- 
tions of '  words  and  names.'  They  are  words, 
and  names,  but  only  as  symbols  of  deep  truths 
within  them ;  and  Christians  must  be  inter- 
ested in  all  that  interests  the  Church.  The 
alternative  is,  to  clear  them  in  our  own 
mindi>,  as  much  as  possible,  from  all  consid- 
erations of  the  day  and  of  persons ;  and  to 
examine  them,  where  it  can  be  d<me,  in  some 
peat  time,  where,  as  we  study,  we  may  pos- 
sess our  souls  in  quietness  and  humility ;  con- 
versing rather  with  the  dead  than  with  the 
living  'j  and  sobered  at  the  sight  of  even  occa- 
sional harshness  by  the  remembrance,  that 
the  hands  which  gave  vent  to  it  are  now 
mouldering  in  the  dust. 

With  these  feelings  it  may  be  satisfactory 
and  interesting,  witiK>ut  speaking  of  modern 
theories  and  writers,  to  look  back  to  the  old 
standard  Theolo^  of  the  English  Church, 
and  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  our  ac- 
knowledged great  Divines  on  some  of  the 
debated  questions  of  the  present  day.  If  we 
are  afraid  of  party  in  the  Church — that  at 
least  cannot  be  called  a  party  which  collects 
itself  round  those  whom  the  Church  has  so 
long  regarded  as  her  own  especial  teachers. 
If  we  desire  in  any  matters  to  resort  to  sound- 
er principles  than  prevailed  in  the  last  centu- 
ry ;  no  reform  can  be  safe  which  does  not 
proceed  in  a  track  already  marked  out — and 
we  shall  find  one  here.  If  peace  and  unity 
are  to  be  sought ;  it  must  be  by  ralljring 
round  authorities  whom  all  sides  may  be 
willing  to  acknowledge,  or  at  least  none  can 
repudiate.  And  if  assistance  is  wanted  in 
determining  questions,  apart  from  a  formal 


decision  of  the  Church ;  it  is  wise  to  ac&  it  of 
those  whom  the  Church  herself  has  so  long 
held  up  to  our  respect,  and  not  to  permit 
ourselves,  or  others  equally  incompetent,  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  controversy. 

Among  the  many  signal  proofs  of  a  Divine 
favour  shown  to  the  English  Church,  and  of 
its  own  internal  strength,  is  the  creation 
within  it,  since  the  Reformation,  of  this  body 
of  standard  Theology,  formed  principally  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  peculiarly  her 
own.  And  the  value  and  authority  of  it  are 
to  be  estimated,  scarcely  more  by  its  doctrinal 
soundness  in  particular  points,  than  by  cer- 
tain d  priori  marks  of  truth,  which  give 
weight  and  character  to  a  witness  previous 
to  any  examination  of  his  testimony. 

It  pleased  God  that  in  England  two  dis- 
tinct developments  of  two  seemingly  distinct 
principles  should  be  brought  close  together, 
and  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Church — 
the  excesses  of  Popery  which  brought  on  the 
Reformation ;  and  the  excesses  of  Puritanism 
which  produced  the  Rebellion;  and  that 
from  the  oscillation  thus  caused  both  the 
Church  and  the  State  should  right  themselves 
at  the  Restoration. 

Not  only  this  spectacle,  but  the  lengthen- 
ed struggles  of  our  Church  against  the  Jesuits 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Nonconformists  on 
the  other,  placed  full  before  her  view  both 
the  extremes  which  endanger  truth  and  good- 
ness, whether  in  religion  or^y  other  duty. 
They  placed  her  also  in  the  position  most 
favourable  for  the  formation  of  a  sober,  watch- 
ful, and  discriminating  temper;  where,  in- 
stead of  leading  on  a  charge  and  attack  in 
one  direction,  at  the  risk  of  intemperance 
and  incaution,  she  was  compelled  to  defend 
a  post ;  maintaining  her  ground  against  opjpo- 
site  adversaries,  and  so  brought  to  scrutinize 
every  weak  point,  and  to  weigh  every  move- 
ment, lest  success  in  one  part  should  hazard 
loss  in  another.  Her  great  theologians  of  that 
day  were  also  matched  directly  with  the 
most  learned  and  acute  defenders  of  popery. (1) 
They  came  to  the  contest,  not,  as  too  many 
of  the  present  day  must  come,  from  a  life  of 
thoughtlessness,  armed  only  with  weapons 
snatched  up  in  haste  for  the  emergency,  with 
fragments  of  Fathers  picked  up  in  pamphlets 
and  reviews,  but  from  years  of  deep  and  pa- 
tient study.  There  is  no  appearance  of  shift* 
ing  their  ground,  as  if  they  beffln  the  contro- 
versy in  twilight  views  of  truth,  and  changed 
as  it  dawned  upon  them  farther.   On  the 


(1)  See  a  particular  account  of  the  Controversy 
and  its  chief  managers  in  Lindsay's  Preface  to  Ma- 
son's Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England,'  p. 
xxxvii.  Bt:t^.   F<*.  1T28. 
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contrary,  tba  uniform  defitniteneM  aD^  coii- 
tistency  of  their  teaching  throughout  is  most 
remarkable.  A^iu,  there  is  no  symptom  of 
combination,  as  if  they  derived  their  opinions 
from  some  one  modem  teacher,  instead  of  by 
independent  study  from  the  great  fountain- 
bead  of  Scripture  and  antiquity.  They  were, 
almost  without  exception,  placed  in  high  offi- 
cial stations  in  the  Church;  where  every 
word  was  open  to  attack,  and  required  to  be 
weighed;  and  every  act  was  to  be  deter- 
mined under  a  roost  solenm  responsibility;  and 
in  which  their  prayers  and  holiness  may  well 
entitle  us  to  believe  that  they  were  blessed 
with  no  common  guidance  from  their  Lord 
and  Master.  All  were,  to  a  singular  degree, 
practical  men,  (1)  not  pledged  to  any  theory ; 
and,  b^  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
of  tiieir  lives,  broueht  into  contact  with  the 
realities  of  life ;  and  saved  from  the  infection 
of  that  ^  disease,'  which  Lord  Bacon  has  so 
well  described  as  naturally  seated  in  Univer- 
aities ;  by  which  one  kind  of  persons  are  led 
to  delight  *'  in  an  inward  authority,  which  they 
aeek  over  men's  minds,  in  drawing  them  to 
depend  upon  their  opinions,  and  to  seek 
knowledge  at  their  lips ;'  and  another  sort, 
'Ibr  the  most  part  men  of  young  years  and 
fuperficial  understanding,'  are  '  carried  away 
with  partial  respects  of  persons,  or  with  the 
enticing  appearance  of  godly  names  and  pre- 

And  if  they  defended  the  system  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  their  understandings, 
they  realized^  it  in  their  lives.  There  is  a 
knging  in  this  day  for  the  rise  of  some  light 
of  surpassing  holiness  within  the  Church  of 
England,  such  as  we  are  wont  to  dream  of 
in  we  monasteries  of  former  times:  and  this 
would  be  willingly  accepted  as  a  proof  that, 
amidst  all  the  dangers  which  seem  to  threat- 
en our  Church  as  a  system,  and  the  defects 
which  may  disgrace  some  of  its  individual 
members,  yet  we  still  have  life  within  us, 


(1)  Thomdike  seems  to  har^  partaken  least  of  this 
practical  character,  and  to  have  been  most  wed- 
ded to  a  theory.  And  although  his  learning  is  al- 
ways spoken  of  with  respect  by  his  fellow  Divines, 
it  is  not  without  doubt  as  to  his  soundness.  *  I  have 
not  seen  his  book,'  says  Bishop  TaykNr,— (Life  by 
Heber,  p.  Izzxvili.)  'Yon  make  me  desirous  of  it, 
because  yon  call  it  elaborate ;  but  I  like  not  the 
title  nor  the  subject ;  and  the  man  is  indeed  a  very 
good  and  learned  man,  but  I  have  not  seen  much 
ptosperity  in  hii  writings:  but  if  he  have  so  well 
chosen  the  questions,  there  is  no  peradventure  but 
he  hath  tumbled  into  his  heap  many  choice  mate- 
rials.'  StilUagfleet  (vol.  vi.  p.  61)  seems  to  ac- 
cord in  the  same  view;  and  Barrow  wrote  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  the  Supremacy  expressly  to  meet  Thorn 
dike's  theory. 

(2)  On  Church  Controversiet,       vii.  p.  41.  Svo, 


and  need  not  seek  for  any  outward  change  to 
assure  us  of  the  favour  of  God.— *  What  1' 
exclums  Bishop  Hall — referring  to  the  lives 
and  actions  of  those  '  eminent  scholars,  learn- 
ed preachers,  grave,  holy,  and  accomplished 
divines,'  such,  and  so  many,  as  no  one  cleigy 
in  the  whole  Christian  world  did  yield— 

What !  could  you  see  no  colleges,  no  hospitals 
built?  no  churches  re-edified?  no  learned  toI- 
umes  written  ?  no  heresies  confuted  ?  no  sedao> 
ed  persons  reclaimed  ?  no  hospitality  kept?  no 
great  offenders  punished  ?  no  disorders  correct- 
ed 1  no  good  offices  done  for  the  public  ?  no  care 
of  the  peace  of  the  Church  ?  no  diligence  in 
preaching  ?  no  holinese  in  Hving  V  *  It  is  a  great 
word  that  I  shall  speak/  he  says  elsewhere, 
^  and  yet  I  must  and  will  say  it,  without  either 
arrogance  or  flattery ;  slupor  mundi  clerus  Brir 
tannicus :  the  wonder  of  the  world  is  the  Clergy 
of  Britain.  So  many  learned  divines,  so  many 
eloquent  preachers,  shall  in  vain  be  sought  else- 
where this  day,  in  whatever  region  under  the 
cope  of  Heaven 1 ) 

And  we  may  well  bless  God,  who  gave 
us  such  models  to  imitate.  Think  of  Laud's 
patience  under  martyrdom,  a  martyrdom  not 
of  one  stroke  but  of  many  years,  passed  under 
'barbarous  libellings,  and  other  bitter  and 
grievous  scorns '  (2) — of  Hammond's  fastings 
and  prayers,  fastings  for  six-and-thirty  hours, 
and  prayers  more  than  seven  times  a  day(3) — 
of  Hooker,  the  profound  and  philosophical 
Hooker's  childlike  meekness — of  Whitgiffs 
'solace'  and  'repose'  amidst  the  grandeur 
which  he  maintained  for  his  office,  '  in  oft^ 
dining  at  his  hospital  at  Croydon  among  his 
poor  brethren '  (4)-- of  Sanderson's  abstinence 
and  temperance,  so  that  during  the  whole  of 
his  life  he  spent  not  five  shillings  upon  himself 
in  wine(5)— -of  Bramhall's  noble  exertions  for 
the  Church  of  Ireland  (6)  -of  Morton's  daily 
alms,  his  single  meal,  his  straw  bed  at  eighty 
years  of  age,  his  maintenance  of  scholars  and 
hospitality  to  all,  his  intense  studies,  liks 
those  of  so  many  otliers  of  the  same  writers, 
begun  daily,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  at  four  o'- 
clock in  the  moming(7)— of  Jackson's  charity 
and  generosity,(8)— of  Patrick's  devotiond 
spirit — of  Cosin's  'princely  magnificence 
to  his  '  first-bom,  the  Church  '(9)— of  Usher's 


(1>  Vol.  X.  p.  284,  354,  voLxi,  p.  17.  fomvtxt 
Clarendon's  account  of  the  visitation  of  w^ro* 
1647,  h.  X.;  and  Bishop  Nicholson's  Apology,?,  l^*- 

(2)  History  of  Troubles,  p.  225. 

(3>  Fell's  Life  of  Hammond,  Works,  vol.  1.  PP- 
26,27.  ,  . 

(4)  Wordsworth's  Ecd.  Biog.,  vbL  jr.  p.  3»5f. 

(5)  Walton's  Lives,  by  Zouch,  pp.  289, 296. 

(6)  See  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works. 

(7)  Biograph.  Britann. 

(8)  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works,  p.  6. 

(9)  I4fehyr 
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*do¥e-like  dmplicity,  hit  slowneM  to  ttke 
ofience^  and  readiness  to  fiurgiye  and  forget'  (1) 
— of  Beveridge's  pastoral  zea](2) — of  Nichol^ 
ano's  ^  episcopal  gravity  '  *  legenda  scribens, 
et  faeiens  scribenda '  (3)— of  Taylor's  'total 
focgetfulness  of  self — of  Bishop  Wilson, 
wbooe  mere  fame  for  piety  procured  from 
the  King  of  France,  in  time  of  war,  an  order 
that  no  French  privateer  should  pillage  the  Isle 
of  Man  '(5) — of  Ken's  Sunday  feasts  with  his 
twelve  poor  parishioners  '(6) — of  Andrewes's 
'  life  of  prayer,'  and  his  book  of  private  de- 
votions, found  '  worn  in  pieces  by  his  fingers, 
and  wet  with  his  tears.'(7)  And  remember 
that  these  lights  of  holiness  and  goodness 
were  not  kept  burning,  as  in  a  monastic  sys- 
tem, under  an  artificial  shelter,  and  fed  with 
extraordinary  excitements,  but  exposed  to  the 
blasts  of  persecution,  and  to  the  chilling  at- 
mosphere of  the  world ;  that  they  are  not  as 
accidents  and  strange  phenomena  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  English  Church  which  make  us 
wonder  how  they  could  be  found  in  such  a 
e  under  such  principles  of  government ; 
true  and  faithful  portraitures  of  her  cha- 
racter and  doctrines — and  then  ask,  whether 
personal  holiness  be  wanting  to  that  Church 
as  a  test  of  her  truth — whether  we  need  any 
other  outward  system  to  make  us  as  holy  as 
they  were,  than  the  system  in  which  they 
were  bred. 

One  Father  of  our  Church  has  been  re- 
served, that  he  may  be  spoken  of  separately 
— spoken  of,  as  these  his  brethren  dways 
spoke  of  him,  turning  aside  whenever  men- 
tion of  him  occurred,  as  if  their  pious  humility 
would  not  allow  them  to  pass  without  some 
token  of  gratitude  and  reverence, — the  re- 
cognised defender  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Bishop  Jewell.  If  one  fault  be  enough  to 
blot  out  a  whole  *  angelic  lif^-,'  a  life  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  Church,  between  his 
chapel  and  his  study ;  if  some  hasty  words 
are  to  condemn  as  unworthy  of  confidence 
the  man  who  set  an  example  to  all,  that  in 
treating  of  holy  things  he  did  not  *  set  abroad 
in  print  twenty  lines,  till  he  had  studied 
twenty  years,'— then  we  may  presume  to 
speak  lightly  of  Bishop  Jewell.(8)  But  not 
so  the  true  and  grateful  and  humble-minded 
SODS  of  the  Church  of  England.   They  will 


(1)  BramhaU'8  Works,  p.  937. 

(2)  Memoir  prefixed  to  Works,  vol.  i.  p,  xxxvL 

(3)  Epitaph  by  Bishop  Bull,  Heber's  Life  of  J. 
Taylor,  p.  cccxiv. 

(4)  Heber's  Life,  p.  cxxvii. 

(5)  Life  by  Stowell,  p.  243. 

(6)  Life  of  Ken,  p.  8.   Prose  Works,  by  Round, 

(7)  Preface  to  Andrewes's  Private  Devotions, 
translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  Hall,  p.  xv. 

(8)  Wordsworth's  Ecdes.  Biog.,  pp.  62,  69,  70. 


reverence  htm  with  Hooker,  as  ^Ae  worthiest 
divine  that  Christendom  hath  bred  for  the 
roace  of  some  hundreds  of  years ;'(!)  ^tth 
bilson  as  'that  learned  father  ^'(^)  ^^^^  Laud, 
as  '  that  painful,  learned,  and  reverend  pre- 
late 5'(3)  with  Usher,  as  *  6  Maxa^lxi^g  Jueilus, 
ille  nunquam  satis  laudatus  Episcopus  ;*(4) 
with  Bancroft,  as  *  a  man  to  be  accounted  of 
as  his  name  doth  import,  and  so  esteemed, 
not  only  in  England,  but  with  all  the  learned 
men  beyond  the  seas,  that  ever  knew  him  or 
saw  his  writings ;'(5)  with  Morton,  as  Uhat 
admirable  doctor  in  God's  Church,'  *that 
godly  bishop/  '  whose  name  we  acknowledge 
to  be  most  worthily  honourable  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  ;X6)  with  Montagu,  as  <  that 
Jewel  of  England  ;'(7)  with  Cosin,  as  *that 
worthy  and  reverend  prelate'  ('pnestantissi- 
mus  prssul ')  ;(8)  with  James,  as  *one  of  the 
most  precious  and  peerless  Jewels  of  these 
later  times,  for  learning,  knowledge.  Judg- 
ment, honesty,  and  industry;'(9)  with  Bram- 
hall,  as  'that  learned  prelate'; (10)  with 
Carleton,  as  *  Master  Jewel,  the  reverend 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  piety  and  learning 
the  mirror  of  his  time 1 1 )  with  Hall,  as 
*that  precious  Jewel  of  England,'  *whom 
moderate  spirits  may  well  hear *  who  alone 
with  all  judicious  men  will  outweigh  ten 
thousand  separatists ;'( 12)  with  Field,  as  'that 
worthy  Bishop  9'(13)  with  the  martyr  Charles, 
as  one  '  whose  memory  he  much  reverenced, 
though  he  never  thought  him  infallible  >'(14) 
with  Heylin,  as  *that  most  reverend  and 
learned  prelate,  a  man  who  very  well  under- 
stood the  Church's  meaning ;'  that '  reverend 
prelate,  of  whom  I  would  not  have  you  think 
but  that  I  hold  as  teverend  an  opinion,  as 
you  or  any  other,  be  he  who  he  will;'(15) 
with  Godwin,  as  *  felicissims  memorice  5XI6) 
with  Bishop  Bull  as  '  clarissimus  )'(n)  with 
Sancroft,  as  'our  reverend  and  learned 
Jewel ;'( IS)  with  Stillingfleet,  as  'that  in- 
comparable bbhop' — 'that  great  light  and 
ornament  of  this  Church>  whose  memory  is 


(1)  Ecdes.  Pol.  ij.  s.  6. 

(2)  Survey  of  Christ's  Sufferings,  p.  62. 

(3)  Speech  at  the  Censure  of  Bastwick. 

(4)  De  Eccles.  Success.,  PrcBf. 
(6)  Survey  of  Discipline,  p.  336. 

(6)  Defence  of  Ceremon,  pp.  241,  242. 

(7)  Appeal  to  Cssar,  p.  159. 

(8)  Hist,  of  Transub.  p.  9. 

(9)  Treatise  of  the  Corrupt,  of  Scripture,  p.  78. 

(10)  Works,  p.  472. 

(11)  Thankful  Kemembrance,  p.  219. 

(12)  Works,  voL  x.  pp.  73,  74. 

(13)  Of  the  Church,  p.  749. 

(14)  King  Charles's  Works,  p.  176. 

(15)  Heylin  on  the  Creed,  p.  475 ;  Antidot.  Lin- 
com.  p.  214. 

(16)  De  Prassul.  Angliee,  p.  22. 

(17)  BulPs  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  130. 

(18)  D'Cyly's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  337^ 
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preserved  to  this  day  with  dae  veneration  in 
all  the  Protestant  Churches  ;'(1)  and,  lastly, 
with  Wbitgift,  as  '  that  so  notable  a  bishop, 
90  learned  a  man,  so  stout  a  champion  of  true 
religion,  so  painful  a  prelate.' — '  rardon  me,' 
he  concludes,  as  we  will  conclude  also, 
'  though  I  speak  somewbat  earnestly  ,*  it  is  in 
the  behalf  of  a  Jewel  that  is  contemned  and 
defaced. — He  is  at  rest,  and  not  here  to 
answer  for  himself. — Thus  have  I  answered 
in  his  behalf,  who  both  in  this,  and  other 
like  controversies,  might  have  been  a  great 
stay  to  this  Church  of  England,  if  we  had 
been  worthy  of  him.  But  whilst  he  lived, 
and  especially  afler  his  notable  and  most 
profitable  travails,  he  received  the  same  re- 
ward of  ungrateful  tongues,  that  other  men 
be  exercised  with,  and  all  must  look  for 
that  will  do  their  duty.'(2.) 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations 
which  entitle  the  judgment  of  our  old 
Divines  to  the  highest  respect  from  every 
true  member  of  the  Church ;  and  the 
more  they  are  studied,  the  more  there 
will  be  found  in  them  those  marks  of 
discretion  and  temperance  that  absence 
of  partial  views,  renunciation  of  self  as  an 
authority,  adherence  to  primitive  antiquity, 
dislike  of  needless  change,  and  yet  willing- 
ness to  change  for  good ;  refusal  to  com- 
promise truth  for  peace,  and  yet  earnest 
struggles  after  peace ;  patient  and  labori- 
ous pursuit  of  accurate  information,  strict 
and  accurate  reasoning,  and  largeness  of 
comprehension,  which,  as  was  said  before, 
when  a  witness  is  summoned  to  give  evi- 
dence, compel  respect  to  his  testimony, 
even  without  reference  to  his  statements. 

One  point  more  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  their  profound  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  Popery  in  all  its  bearings. 
They  did  not  shape  their  judgment  of  it 
by  some  imaginary  hope  of  effecting  an 
impossible  reconciliation ;  nor  firom  some 
favourable  specimen  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
the  least  popish  of  all  popish  communions; 
nor  from  the  face  which  Popery  can  assume 
when  addressing  itself  to  an  educated  mind;  I 
nor  from  the  Catholic  portions  retained  in' 
it,  and  by  some  confounded  with  the  Papal. 
They  saw  it  before  them,  practically  en- 
gaged in  its  real  and  characteristic  work; 
that  work  which  it  has  been  about  from  the 
beginning,  and  which  constitutes  the  very 
charter  and  essence  of  its  existence, — the 
acquisition  of  power — power  of  nil  kinds, 
at  all  hazards,  by  all  means,  over  all  minds ; 

(1)  Works,  vol.  u.  pp.  439,  467. 

(2)  Defence  of  the  Answer  to  the  Admonition, 
pp.  428,  435. 


using  for  this  purpose  til  instruments, 
whether  of  good  or  of  evil ;  professbg  re- 
verence for  all  holy  things,  that  it  may  win 
the  holy,  and  practising  indulgence  to  all 
sin,  that  it  may  retain  the  8inner.(  1)  More- 
over they  had  before  their  eyes,  and  were 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with,  that 
final  and  matured  development  of  Popery, 
its  great  enjrine  and  full  representative,  the 
system  of  Jesuitism  ;  of  which  we  in  this 
day  know  little,  and  believe  less ;  but  which, 
though  expelled  from  every  country  where 
it  had  settled,  as  if  its  very  existence  was 
incompatible  with  either  society  or  religioo, 
had  been  created,  and  is  now  again  restored, 
unchanged  and  uncensured,  by  the  Eomish 
Church,  to  wield  in  her  service  a  machinery 
of  such  gigantic  power,  nod  such  atrocious 
principles,  that  the  best  and  greatest  men, 
not  only  of  our  own,  but  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion,  have  been  compelled  to  confeii 
that,  if  the  foreshadowed  form  of  the  Anti- 
christ, which  is  still  to  come,  can  anywhere 
be  traced,  it  must  be  here. 

All  this  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we 
approach  the  writings  of  our  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  and  especially  it  will 
prepare  us  for  many  ^cts  which  must  strike 
a  student,  when  he  inquires  into  their  mode 
of  managing  that  controversy  with  Popery 
and  Puritanism,  which  the  English  Church, 
now,  as  throughout  the  whole  of  her  exist- 
ence, will  in  some  shape  or  other  be  obliged 
to  sustain. 

1.  There  is  a  disposition  in  the  present 
day  to  shrink  fit>m  all  strong  and  harsh  ex- 
pressions, when  speaking  of  Popery.  It 
may  be  that  the  general  tone  of  our  mind  is 
relaxed  in  regard  to  strict  lines  of  rejigioui 
truth  ;  or  the  infection  of  a  spurious  liberal- 
ity has  crept  in,  even  where  it  is  most  repu- 
diated 5  or  we  think  little  of  the  sins  of 
Popery,  as  compared  with  those  of  Dissent ; 
or  so  much  of  our  own  sins,  that  we  dare 
not  condemn  the  sins  of  others.  Or  we 
overvalue  the  preservation  of  many  outward 
apostolic  ordinances  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
till  we  undervalue  its  departure  from  an  apos- 
tolical spirit ;  as  if  succession  without  Doc- 
trine was  not  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing* 
Or,  what  is  most  probable,  we  know  little 
of  its  real  nature ;  or  we  are  shocked  by  the 
unthinking  abuse  and  calumny,  which  have 

(1)  See  the  masterly  Survey  of  the  Popish  System 
by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Hooker's  pnpil,  in  his  Euro- 
pa  Specuinm,  an  account  which  is  as  accurate  at 
this  day  as  ever,  and  well  deserves  to  be  reprintea. 
See  also  J.  Taylor's  Letter  I.,  to  On*  seduced  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  l^ti 
Bishop  Bull's  Sermon  on  the  Necessity  of  WorW 
of  Righteousnesn,  vol.  i.  p.  0,  9tq. 
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been  too  often  heaped  on  it  by  men  who 
would  equally  revile  our  own  Church ;  or 
are  perplexed  drawing  the  line  between 
the  good  and  evil  of  the  Komish  system,  and 
so  fear  to  censure  at  all ;  or  are  unwilling 
that  one  sister  Church  (much  less  an  indi. 
vidual)  should  sit  in  judgment  upon  another. 
Whichever  of  these  reasons  prevails  (and 
many  of  them  are  symptoms  of  an  humble 
and  amiable  spirit,)  it  is  certain  that  the  tend- 
ency of  our  modem  theologians  on  all  sides 
is,  to  use  a  language  in  respect  to  Rome  far 
milder  than  that  of  our  old  divines. 

All  these  do,  indeed,  write,  as  Bishop  Mor- 
ton, one  of  the  most  eminent  among  them, 
wrote,  adopting  the  words  of  St.  Augus- 
tine : — 

^  Although  they  be  divided  from  our  body, 
yet  we,  coDfessiDg  one  bead,  Christ,  let  us  de- 
plore them  as  our  breihren ;  for  we  will  not 
cease  to  call  them  breihren,  whether  they  will 
or  no,  so  long  as  they  say  "  Our  Father"  in  in- 
vocation of  one  God,  and  do  celebrate  the  same 
sacraments  which  we  do,  and  answer,  although 
not  with  us,  the  same   Amen."  *(1) 

Nor,  although  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
labours  were,  from  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
controversial,  was  it  any  harsh  spirit  of  con- 
troversy that  animated  them  to  their  tasks. 

•  Far  more  comfort  it  were  for  us,'  says  Honk- 
er, and  Bishop  Nicholson  with  him, '  (so  small 
is  the  joy  we  take  in  these  strifes,)  to  labour 
under  the  same  yoke,  as  men  that  look  for  the 
same  eternal  reward  of  their  labours,  to  be  en- 
joined with  you  in  bands  of  indissoluble  love 
and  amity,  to  live  as  if,  our  persons  being  many, 
oar  souls  were  but  one  ;  rather  than  in  such  dis- 
membered sort  to  spend  our  few  and  wretched 
days  in  a  tedious  prosecuting  of  wearisome  con- 
tentions: the  end  whereof;  if  they  have  not 
some  speedy  end,  will  be  heavy,  even  on  both 
tides.' (2) 

Nor  should  we  forget  a  remark  of  Bishop 
Taylor,  where  he  employs  the  very  words 
which  the  Fathers  used  in  condemning  the 
doctrine  of  tradition  as  now  held  by  Po- 
pery :— 

•  Now  tetany  man  judge  whether  it  be  not  our 
duty,  and  a  necessary  work  of  charity,  and  the 
proper  office  of  our  ministry,  to  persuade  our 
charges  from  the  **  immodesty  of  an  evil  heart," 
from  having  a  devilish  spirit,"  from  doing  that 
"which  is  vehemently  forbidden  by  the  Apos- 
tle," from  **  infidelity  and  pride ; "  and,  lastly, 
from  that  eternal  woe  which  is  denounced '' 
a^inst  them  that  add  other  words  and  doc- 
trines than  what  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 


(1)  Preface  to  A  Catholie  Appeal  for  Protestants. 

(2)  Preface  toEcdes.  Pol.  s.  9.  Apology,  p.  240. 


and  say,  Dominus  dixit,"  the  Lord  hath  said 
it,  and  he  hath  not  said  it.  If  we  had  put 
these  severe  censures  upon  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  tradition,  we  should  have  been  thought  un- 
charitable ;  but,  because  the  holy  fathers  do  so, 
we  oiu^ht  to  be  charitable,  and  snatch  our  charges 
from  the  ambient  flame.'  (1 ) 

There  is  therefore  in  all  a  sternness  of 
warning  against  what  Hooker  calls  '  the  gross 
and  grievous  abominations'  of  Popery,  even 
while  yet  he  gladly  acknowledges  that  Pa- 
pbts  may  be  '  of  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ  '(2) 
— which  may  prove  of  salutary  example  to 
those  who  have  the  same  battle  to  fight,  and 
the  same  watch  to  e.xercise  over  the  fold  in- 
trusted to  their  care,  against  the  seductions 
of  a  most  subtle  enemy .(3) 

Thus  Field,  ^  in  his  time  esteemed  a  prin- 
cipal maintainer  of  Protestancy,  and  so  ad- 
mirable well-knowing  in  the  controversies  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Papists,  that  few 
or  none  went  beyond  him — and  one  that 
much  laboured  to  heal  the  breaches  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  whose  desires,  prayers,  and  en- 
deavours were  for  peace,  not  to  widen  diflfer- 
ences,  but  to  compose  them,'(4)  sums  up  his 
great  work  on  the  Church : — 

*  We  are  well  assured  that  all  these  (apostol- 
ical traditions,  general  councils,  and  primitive 
fathers^  do  wimess  against  her,  that  she  is  an 
erring,  neretical,  and  apostatical  church ;  that 
she  hath  forsaken  her  first  faith ;  departed  from 
her  primitive  sincerity ;  plunged  those  ihat  ad- 
here unto  her  into  many  gross  and  damnable 
errors,  and  defiled  herself  with  intolerable  su- 
perstition and  idolatry,  so  that,  as  well  in  re- 
spect of  her  errors  m  faith,  superstition  and 
idolatry  in  divine  worship,  as  of  her  slanderous, 
treacherous,  bloody,  and  most  horrible  and  hell- 
ish practices,  to  overthrow  and  destroy  all  that 
do  but  open  their  mouths  against  her  abomina- 
tions, we  may  justly  account  her  to  be  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan,  the  faction  of  Antichrist,  and 
that  Babylon  out  of  which  we  must  flee,  unless 
we  will  be  partakers  of  her  plagues.' 

Thus  Jackson,  speaking  of  Jesuitism, 
which  he,  like  the  rest,  most  justly  identifies 
with  Popery,  as  the  creature  and  instrument 
of  its  policy  : — 

*  Our  purpose  is  not  to  charge  them  with  for- 
gery of  any  particular,  though  grossest  Here- 


(1)  Preface  to  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  vol.  x.  p. 
cxviii. 

(2)  Eccles.  Pol,  book  iii.  6.  1. 

?3)  See  the  remarkable  Epilogue  to  Bishop  Hall's 
Ola  Religion,  vol.  ix.  p.  385,  where  he  sums  up  his 
admonitions  thus :  '  Shortly,  let  us  hate  their  opi- 
nioDS,  strive  against  their  practice,  pity  their  mis- 
guiding, neglect  their  censures,  labour  their  recove- 
ry, pray  for  their  salvation.' 

(4)  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.,by  Bliss,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 
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sies;  or  Blaspheinits,  though  most  hideous; 
but  for  erecting  an  entire  frame,  capacious  of  all 
Villanies  imaginable,  far  surpassing  the  hugest 
mathematical  form  human  fancy  could  hare 
conceived  of  such  matters,  but  only  from  in- 
spection of  this  real  and  material  pattern,  which 
by  degrees  insensible  hath  grown  up  with  the 
Mystery  Iniquity  as  the  wirk  doth  with  the 
tree.' (I) 

Again : — 

*  If  all  such  particulars  [speaking  of  papal 
dispensations]  were  duly  collected,  and  examin- 
ed with  the  circumstances,  we  might  refer  it  to 
any  heathen  civilian,  to  any  whom  God  hath 
not  given  over  to  a  reprobate  sense  to  belieye 
lies,  whether  the  supposed  infallibility  of  the 
Romish  Church,  of  the  prerogative  given  to  the 
Pope  by  his  followers,  be  not,  according  to  the 
evangelical  law  and  their  own  tenets,  worse  than 
Heresy,  and  worse  than  any  branch  of  infidelity 
whereof  any  Jew  or  Heathen  is  capable  ;  yea, 
the  very  a»/i^  or  period  of  Antichristianism  ... 
. . .  because  *  it  makes  sin  to  be  no  sin.' 

So  even  Thomdike,  a  little  before  his 
death,  giving  his  judgment  of  the  church  of 
Rome : — 

*  I  do  not  allow  salvation  to  any  that  shall 

change,  having  these  reasons  before  him  

How  can  any  Christian  trust  his  soul  with  that 
Church  which  hath  the  conscience  to  bar  him 
of  such  helps '  [service  in  a  known  tongue,  and 
the  Eucharist  in  both  kindsl  *  provided  bv 
God?'(2)  ^  ^ 

So  Hickes: — 

'  If  false  and  dangerous,  or  absurd  and  impos- 
sible, nay,  pernicious  and  impious  doctrines,  con- 
trary to  Scripture  expounded  by  Catholic  tradi- 
tion, derogatory  to  the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Christian  religion,  and  destructive  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Catholic  Church,  be 
damnable  heresies,  then  your  religion,  by  which 
I  mean  the  Popery  of  it^  is  a  multiform  damna- 
ble heresy :  as  we  doubt  not  but  a  truly  free  and 
general  couiicil,  could  such  a  one  be  had,  would 
soon  determine ;  and  to  such  a  council  we  are 
ready  to  appeal.'  (3) 

So  Barrow  blesses  God, 

•who  rescued  us  from  having  impious  errors, 
scandalous  practices,  and  superstitious  rites,  with 
merciless  violence  obtruded  upon  us  by  that 
Roinish  zeal  and  bigotry--(that  mint  of  woeful 
factions,  and  combustions  of  treasonable  con- 
spiracies, of  barbarous  massacres,  of  horrid  as- 
sassinations, of  intestine  rebellions,  of  foreign 
invasions,  of  savage  tcwtures  and  butcheries,  of 


(1)  Vol.  i.  p.  365 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  899. 

(2)  Hickes,  Several  Letters,  vol.  i.  Appendix, 
Pap.  i. 

(3)  Several  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 


hdy  leagiMs  tnd  pious  finuids  throa^  Christin- 
dom,  and  particularly  among  us)— which,  as  it 
without  reason  damneth,  so  it  would  by  any 
means  destroy  all  t^t  will  not  crouch  there- 
ta'(I) 

Eren  Land,  who  pleads  so  strongly  against 
the  use  of  ^  ill  language  against  an  advem* 
ry  '(2) — that  is,  of  coarse  words,  which  im- 
ply only  abuse  without  discriminating  truth 
—yet,  when  truth  is  to  be  spdcen,  speab 
out : — 

'For  a  church  may  hold  the  fundamental 
point  literally,  and  as  long  as  it  stays  there  be 
without  control ;  and  yet  err  grossly,  danger- 
ously, nay  damnably,  in  the  exposition  of  it. 
And  this  is  the  Church  of  Rome  s  case.'  *  All 
Protestants  unanimously  agree  in  this,** that 
there  is  great  peril  of  damnation  for  any  man 
to  live  and  die  m  the  Roman  persuasion."  '(3) 

So  Bishop  Montague,  *  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  indulgent  among  them  '  ^ 
not,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  deny  that  idolatry 
is  grossly  committed  in  the  Church  of  Rome.' 
And,  though  he  would  not  allow  'that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  personally  was  that  Anti- 
christ,' the  individual  man  of  sin, — *  an  An- 
tichrist,' he  adds,  '  1  hold  him  or  them,  car- 
rying themselves  as  they  do  in  the  Church.' 
And^  in  another  place, — 

'Surely  if  the  general  of  the  Jesuits'  order 
should  once  come  to  be  Pope,  and  sit  in  Peter's 
chair,  as  they  call  it,  I  would  vehemently  sus- 
pect him  to  be  the  party  designed  "  the  Anti- 
christ for  out  of  what  nest  that  accursed  bird 
should  rather  come  abroad  than  out  of  that  se- 
raphical  society,  I  cannot  guess.'  (5) 

So  Bishop  Bull 

*  I  look  upon  it  as  a  wonderful  both  just  and 
wise  providence  of  Gk)d,  that  he  hath  suffered 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  fall  into  such  ^' 
rors,  (which  otherwise  it  is  scarce  imaginable 
how  men  in  their  wits,  that  had  not  renounced 
not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  their  reason,  jrca, 
and  their  senses  too,  could  be  overtaken  with,) 
and  to  determine  them  for  articles  of  faith.(6) 

So  Brett  :— 

*  The  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  ffrand  subverter 
and  confounder  of  the  true  prinutive  and  apos- 
tolical discipline,  as  well  as  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  church,  in  all  places  where  he  could 
at  any  time  usurp  an  authority  and  find  the 
means  to  execute  it.'  (7) 

(1)  Sermon  on  Gunpowder  Treason,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

(2)  History  of  the  Troubles,  p.  398. 

(3)  Conference  with  Fisher,  pp.  197, 208. 

(4)  Bramhall,  Just  Viadic,  torn.  i.  Dis.  iii.  p.  358. 

(5)  Appeal  to  Caesar,  pp.  249,  146,  169.  Answer 
to  the  Gagger,  p.  75. 

(6)  Works,  VOL  ii.  p.  187. 

(7)  On  Church  Government,  p.  443. 
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So  SaUiDgfleet 

'We  charge  them  [the  Romanists]  wiih 
those  reasons  for  sepration  which  the  Scrip- 
ture allows,  such  as  idolatry,  perverting  the  gos- 
pel and  institutions  of  Christ,  and  tyranny  over 
the  consciences  of  men  in  making  those  things 
necessary  to  salvation  which  Christ  never  made 
so.  But  none  of  these  can  with  any  appearance 
of  reason  he  charged  on  the  Church  of  England 
— ^since  we  profess  to  give  religious  worship  only 
to  God  ;  we  worship  no  images ;  we  invocaie 
DO  saints ;  we  adore  no  host ;  we  creep  to  no 
crucifix ;  we  kiss  no  relics.  We  eqnal  no  tradi- 
tions with  the  gospel ;  we  lock  it  not  up  from 
the  peopde  in  an  unknown  language ;  we  preacii 
DO  other  terms  of  salvation  than  Christ  and  his 
apostles  did;  we  set  up  no  monarchy  in  the 
Church  to  undermine  Christ's,  and  to  dispense 
with  his  laws  and  institutions.  We  mangle  no 
sacraments,  nor  pretend  to  know  what  makes 
more  for  the  honour  of  his  blood  than  he  did 
himself.  We  pretend  to  no  skill  in  expiating 
men's  sins  when  they  are  dead ;  nor  in  turning 
the  bottomless  pit  into  the  pains  of  purgatory 
by  a  charm  of  words  and  a  quick  motion  of  the 
band.  We  do  not  cheat  men's  souls  with  false 
bills  of  exchange,  called  indulgences;  nor  give 
out  that  we  have  the  treasure  of  the  Church  in 
our  keeping,  which  we  can  apply  as  we  see  oc- 
casion. We  Qse  no  pious  frauds  to  delude  the 
people,  nor  pretend  to  be  infallible,  as  they  do 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  deceive.  These  are 
things  which  the  divines  of  our  Church  have 
with  great  clearness  and  strength  of  reason 
made  good  against  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and 
since  they  cannot  be  objected  against  our 
Church,  with  what  face  can  men  suppose  the 
cases  of  those  who  separate  from  each  of  them 
to  be  parallel  ?'(1) 

So  Braml^all  says  : — 

*  That  church  which  hath  changed  the  apos- 
tolical creed,  the  apostolical  succession,  the 
apostolical  regiment,  and  the  apostolical  com- 
munion, is  no  apostolical,  orthodox,  or  catholic 
church.  But  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  chang- 
ed the  apostolical  creed,  the  apostolical  succes- 
sion, the  apostolical  regiment,  and  the  apostol- 
ical constuuiion.  Therefore  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  no  apostolical,  orthodox,  or  catholic 
church.' 

And  again  : — 

•The  Church  of  Rome  resolves  its  faith,  not 
into  divine  revelation  and  authority,  but  into 
the  infellibility  of  the  present  church,  not  know- 
ing, or  not  according,  what  that  present  church 
is.  Therefore  the  ^Church  of  Rome  hath  not 
true  faith.' (2) 

There  is  no  pleasure  in  multiplying 
such  passages,  nor  is  it  necessary.  That 


Popery,  considered  ^as  a  system,  without 
reference  to  individual  members  of  it,  is 
not  only  'in  error,'  and  'superstitious,* 
but  'heretical,'  '  in  schism,'  '  rebellious,' 
'  idolatrous/(l)  '  an  Antichrist,'  if  not  the 
Antichrist ;  that  it  is  '  a  wonder  how  any 
learned  man  can  with  a  good  and  quiet 
conscience  continue  in  it;* (2)  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  validity  of  its  ordi- 
nances, it  risks  the  salvation  of  those  who 
trust  to  it — is  the  uniform  language  of 
the  men  who  have  always  been  held  up 
by  our  Church  as  her  greatest  ornaments 
and  pillars,  and  as  the  firmest  defenders 
of  her  catholic  and  apostolical  character, 
especially  against  Popery — 'those  em- 
inent and  learned  bishops  of  our  Church, 
that  have  stood  up  in  the  gap,  and  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Lord  against  that  Go- 
liath of  Rome;'  'that  have  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  have  beat- 
en these  Philistines  at  their  own  wea- 
pons;'(3)  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
Laud,  laid  grounds  in  their  works,  'from 
which,  whensoever  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land shall  depart,  she  shall  never  be  able, 
before  any  learned  and  disengaged  Chris- 
tians, to  make  good  her  difierence  with, 
and  her  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.'(4)  And  when  called  to  answer  for 
this  language  before  God,  they  will  have 
a  noble  defence  to  make — that  they  spoke, 
not  as  enthusiasts  of  the  day  now  speak, 
condemning  what  ought  to  be  praised,- 
and  substituting  abuse  for  reason,  but 
thoughtfully  and  deliberately  ;(5)  with  dis- 
crimination of  truth  from  falsehood;  with 
the  records  of  Catholic  antiquity  as  their 
guide  ;  and  with  a  deep  insight  into  the 
whole  mystery  of  iniquity.  They  con- 
demned Rome,  not  for  exalting,  but  de- 
stroying episcopacy ;  not  for  magnifying, 
but  degrading  sacraments;  not  for  reve- 
rencing, but  despising  antiquity ;  not  for 
honouring  saints,  but  for  dishonouring 
God  through  them  ;  not  for  observing 
forms,  but  for  converting  religion  into 
forms;  not  for  retaining,  but  for  aban- 
doning tradition,  and  setting  up  a  religion 
of  novelty  ;  not  for  preserving  scriptural 
truth  in  apostolical  creeds  as  well  as  in 
Scripture,  but  for  tampering  with  those 


(1)  Works,  v<d.  ii.  p.  649. 

(2)  Works,  tome  i.  Disc.  i.  pp.  43,  44.  See 
also  tome  i.  Bis.  iii.  p.  165. 

VOL.  LXIX.  34f 


[1]  See  the  Testimonies  of  oar  divines  against  the 
idolatry  of  Rome,  collected  by  Stillingfleet.  Pre- 
face, vol.  v. 

[2]  Ball,  Corrapt.  of  the  Cborchof  Rome,vol.U. 
p.  311. 

[3]  Bishop  Nicholson,  Apology,  pp.  156, 172. 
[4]  History  of  Troubles,  pp.  160,  418. 
[5]  See  fbr  instance,  Hickes,  Cont.  Lett.  v.  ii.  pn. 
92, 172. 
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creeds  and  adding  to  them ;  not  for  se- 
verity of  discipline,  but  for  laxity  and  li- 
centiousness.    They  will   plead  with 
Hooker,  with  Sanderson,  with  Slilling- 
fleet,  with  Hall,  that  they  did  not  con- 
found the  persons  of  Piipists  with  the  sys- 
tem which  oppresses  them — that  they 
rejoiced  and  blessed  God  for  all  the  good 
and  holy  men  within  it  whom  He  had 
saved  from  its  pollutions,  as  men  escape 
the  plague  in  apest-house.(l)  They  spoke 
as  members  of  a  Church  who  had  spoken 
strongly  also.  As  her  children,  they  were 
ealled  on  to  justify  her  acts  before  Christ- 
endom— under  her,  as  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Catholic  Church  capable 
of  raising  her  voice  with  effect,  to  protest 
in  behalf  of  Catholic  truth,  though  all 
around  were  silent,  and  to  *  speak  none 
bat  their  mother's  tongue. '(2)    With  her 
they  warned  both  those  who  refused  to 
come  within  her  fold,  and  those  whom  a 
most  subtle  enemy  was  seducing  from  her, 
of  the  peril  of  defection ;  warned  them 
with  no  uncertain  sounds — by  bold  words 
—-not  putting  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet 
for  bitter,  or  drawing  subtle  lines  which 
common  eyes  could  not  discern — not  *  do- 1 
ing  small  benefit  to  the'Church  of  God; 
by  dispelling  with  them  according  unto  the 
finest  parts  of  their  dark  conveyances, ! 
and  suffering  that  sense  of  their  doctrine  | 
to  go  uncontrolled,  wherein  by  the  com< ; 
"mon  sort  it  is  ordinarily  received  and! 
practised  ;'(3)  nor  yet  presumptuously,' 
from  their  own  private  passion,  but  as. 
men  set  in  authority  and  answerable  for ' 
the  souls  which  mis^ht  be  lost,  either  by ! 
blinding  papists  to  their  danger,  or  ofiend- ! 
ing  weak  brothers  by  provoking  their  sus- ' 

Sicion.    And  they  might  add,  what  in  this ' 
ay  of  weak  indulgence  would  be  heard 
with  most  excuse,  that  to  speak  with ' 
words  of  the  utmost  severity  of  the  sys- ' 
tern,  but  in  the  spirit  of  charity  to  indi-' 
ridualsy  is  found,  by  experience,  the  sur- ' 
est  mode  of  awaking  attention  without  | 
provoking  bitterness.    To  speak  softly  is 
to  exasperate  the  more,  because,  if  there  I 
is  little  evil  in  Popery  why  needlessly  op- 
pose  it  ?  ! 

II.  There  is  another  remarkable  fea-| 
tare  in  this  body  of  divines.    It  is  their  j 

[1]  See  a  noble  passage  in  Sanderson's  VI.  Serm.  j 
ad  Pop.  8.  17,  qnoted  by  Stillingfleet,  Works,  voL  i 
vi.  p.  51.   Hooker,  book  iiL  s.  i.;  and  Life  of 
Hooker,  by  I.  Walton.    See  also  Usher's  Sermon 
on  the  Universality  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

[2]  Bishop  HaU,  Christ.  Mod.  Works,  vol.  vi. 
p.  446. 

[8]  Hooker,  b.  Ui.  t.  7. 


deep,  hearty,  unshaken  afleetion  and  de- 
votion to  their  ^  dear  Mother  Church  of 
England.'  They  did  not  contemplate  it 
as  perfect.  .  No  institution  that  passes 
through  human  hands  can  be  perfect. 
They  felt,  in  the  spirit  of  the  martyr 
Charles,  that,  ^  the  draught  being  excel- 
lent as  to  the  main,  both  in  doctrine  aod 
government,  some  lines,  as  in  very  good 
figures,  may  haply  need  some  sweetening 
or  polishing .'(1)  With  Laud^  they  would 
not  deny  that,  if  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
were  ^  well '  as  it  is^  and  might '  easily  be 
made  worse,'  it  might  in  *'  the  order  of  the 
prayers'  also  *be  made  belter.'(2)  They 
prayed  with  Bishop  Andrewes  ^  that  its 
deficiencies  be  supplied.'(3)  But  deficien- 
cies— •  defectus '  (i)  with  Bishop  Aa- 

drewesdid  not  mean  faults  and  vices  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  but  the  want 
of  means  for  carrying  on  its  work  and 
practising  its  principles — the  wants  which 
we  all  feel  at  this  day — of  more  bishops, 
more  clergy,  more  learning,  more  indi- 
vidual piety,  more  alms,  more  developed 
organisation  for  missionary  exertions, 
more  institutions  for  the  nurture  and  edu- 
cation of  souls  at  home — more  blessings 
from  heaven  to  rain  down  its  dew  upon 
us^  and  brin^  out  in  full  perfection  all  the 
seeds  of  hohness  and  power  which  are  ly- 
ing in  the  womb  of  our  Church  ready  to 
spring  forth. 

Still  less  did  they  condemn  the  Church 
for  the  faults  of  her  individual  members, 
or  for  the  evils  of  the  times  with  which 
she  had  to  struggle.  If  such  a  principle 
of  judgment  be  once  admitted — if  the  ex- 
istence of  sin,  and  anarchy,  and  dissen- 
sion, be  an  argument  against  the  good- 
ness of  that  government  under  which 
they  may  break  out — let  men  look  to  the 
very  grounds  of  their  faith,  and  think  how 
they  can  stand  to  defend  (with  all  rever- 
ence let  us  venture  to  speak)  the  govern- 
ment of  God  himself.  (5) 

If  anything  could  have  tempted  them 
to  waver  in  their  faith  and  allegiance,  it 
must  have  been  the  state  into  which  Eng- 

(1)  Icon  BasiL,  p.  138. 

(2)  Troubles,  pp.  115,  208. 

(3)  Prayers,  Monday,  Intercession. 

(4)  This  word  <  defectas '  has  been  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  if  it  implied  in  the  mind  of  Bishop  Ab- 
drewes  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  at  the »y«'*'?^ 
the  Church  of  England.  How  far  this  was  mm 
his  meaning  may  be  seen  in  the  coaeloding  psisig«» 
too  long  to  be  quoted,  in  his  Concio  in  DiscesM 
PaUtini,  1613.  . 

(5)  See  this  whole  question  admirably  argued  m 
Hickes'  Apolo^etical  Vindication  of  the  Church  ot 
England. 
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fond  fell  when  the  yoke  of  Popery  was '  founded  upoa  a  rock.    The  Ikbt  is  under  a 
shaken  off— fell,  by  the  weakness  which  |  bushel,  but  it  is  not  extinguished:  (I) 
that  yoke  had  caused-and  which  has  !    g.^^      ^.^^  melancholy 
been  perpetuated  on  It  more  or  le^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  individual^ 

rectly  or  mJirectly,  by  the  same  agency^  ^^^^^  ^  found,  throughout  them 

ever  smce.    I  hey  had  seen  a  time  m  ^11,  the  most  glowing  defence  of  her 
which  one  of  the  greatest  favourers  of  the  the  most  "earnest  protestations 

Reformation  could  say  of  it,  *no  kind  of  ^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


blasphemy,  heresy,  disorder,  and  confu 
sion,  but  is  found  among  us.'  (1)  They 
did  not  witness,  as  we  witness,  a  new 
spring-tide  of  piety  dawning  among  them, 
churches  rising  on  all  sides,  the  clergy 
multiplying  their  duties,  the  laity  return- 
ing to  their  allegiance,  dissent  becoming 
weaker ;  the  irregular  movements  of  reli- 
gious feeling  reorganising  themselves 
sponUneously  under  the  Heads  of  the 
Church ;  every  day  more  demands  upon 
men's  alms  for  purposes  of  religion  and 
charity,  and  those  demands  every  day 
more  willingly  complied  with.  The  move- 
ment with  them  seemed  all  to  retrograde 

 communions  to  become  less  frequent — 

confirmations  disregarded  (2)— discipline 
more  abused  and  despised  (3)— the  pray- 
ers of  the  Church  more  neglected — the 
divisions  of  schism  more  multiplied — de- 
Totion  more  cold,  and  faith  more  faint ; — 
everything  but  the  life  within  the  Church 
^within  a  small  and  despised  portion  of 
it— dead  or  dying— and  yet  they  never 
despaired.(4) 

« He  is  pleased,'  exclaims  Bramhall,  *  to  style 
it  a  dead  churchy  and  me  the  advocate  of  a  dead 
€kurch:  even  as  the  trees  are  dead  in  wuxter 


who  were  to  blame.    It  was 

^  wbeo  the  Church  was  pestered  with  a  genera- 
tion of  godless  men,  and  with  all  other  irre^- 
larities ;  when  her  lands  were  in  danger  of  alien- 
ation, her  power  at  least  neglected,  and  her 
peaoe  torn  in  pieces  by  several  schisms,  and  such 
heresies  as  do  usually  attend  that  sin ;  when  the 
common  people  seemed  ambitious  of  doing  those 
very  things  which  were  attended  with  most  dan- 
gers, that  thereby  they  might  be  punished,  and 
then  applauded  and  pitied;  when  they  called 
the  spirit  of  opposition  a  tender  conscience,  and 
complained  of  persecution  because  the^  wanted 
power  to  persecute  others ;  when  the  giddy  mul- 
titude raged,  and  became  restless  to  nod  out  mi- 
sery for  themselves  and  others ;  and  the  rabble 
would  herd  themselves  together,  and  endeavour 
to  govern  and  act  in  spite  of  authority  j—in  this 
extremity,  fear,  and  danger  of  the  Church  and 
State,'  (2)— 

it  was  that  Hooker  came  forward  to  de- 
fend that '  present  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment which  the  laws  of  this  land  have  es- 
tablished,' and  which  he  declared  to  be 
'  such  as  no  law  of  God  nor  reason  of  man 
hath  hitherto  been  alleged  of  force  suffi- 
cient to  prove  they  do  ill,  who  to  the  ut- 
termost of  their  power  withstand  the  al- 
teration thereof.'  (3) 


when  they  want  their  leaves ;  or  as  the  sun  is 
set  when  it  is  behind  a  cloud ;  or  as  the  gold  is  4  ^his  I  dare  boldly  affirm,*  says  Archbishop 
destroyed  when  it  is  melting  in  the  furnace.  I  Whitgift,  *  that  all  points  of  religion  necessary 
When  I  see  a  seed  cast  into  the  ground,  I  do  Uq  salvation,  and  touching  either  the  mystery  of 
not  ask  where  is  the  greenness  of  the  leaves  ?  |  q^,.  redemption  in  Christ,  or  the  rtf:ht  use  of  the 


where  is  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  ?  where  is 
the  sweetness  of  the  fruit?  But  I  expect  all 
these  in  their  due  season :  stay  awhile  and  be- 
hold  the  catasuophe.  The  rain  is  fallen,  the 
wind  hath  blown,  and  the  floods  have  beat«i 
upon  their  church;  but  it  is  not  fallen,  for  it  is 


( 1)  Du^ale*s  Trouhles,  p.  574. 

(2)  JacTkson,  vol.  iii.  p.  272 ;  Bishop  Hall,  vol.  x. 
p.  464;  Brett's  Church  Government,  p.  237. 

(3)  Bishop  HaU,  vol.  x.  p.  436;  Andrews,  Opns- 
cola,  p.  4 1 ;  Mountagu,  Answer  to  the  Gagger,  p.  8 1 . 

(4)  For  most  strikmg  passages  illustrative  of  the 
state  of  the  times  in  which  these  authors  wrote,  see 
Hiclces,  Controversial  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pref.  68; 
Nicholson's  Apology,  p.  151 ;  Wordsworth  s  Christ- 
ian Institutes,  vol.  iv.  p.  580;  BUhop  Hall,  vol.  \i. 
p.  231 ;  Hooker's  EccL  Polity,  book  v.  s.  31 ;  San- 
derson's Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  129,  foUo.  And,  if  it 
were  wanted,  it  might  be  easy,  from  the  history  of 

•  the  Primitive  Choirch,  as  Jewel  hat  done  in  his 
Apology,  to  draw  a  lamentoblc  parallel. 


sacraments,  and  true  manner  of  worshipping 
God,  are  as  purely  and  as  perfectly  taught,  and 
by  public  anthonty  established,  in  this  Church 
of  England  at  this  day,  as  ever  they  were  in  any 
church  since  the  apostles'  times.'  (4) 

*  I  have  lived,'  sa^s  Laud,  *  and  shall  (God 
willing)  die  in  the  feith  of  Chrls^  as  it  was  pro- 
'  fessed  in  the  ancient  primitive  Church,  as  it 
j  was  professed  in  the  present  Church  of  England.' 
I    <  So  (it  seems)  I  was  confident  for  the  faith 
I  professed  in  the  Church  of  England,  else  I  would 
!  not  have  taken  the  salvation  of  another  upon 
my  soul.   And  sure  I  had  reason  of  this  my  con- 
fidence.  For  to  believe  the  Scripture  and  the 
creeds,  to  believe  those  in  the  sense  of  the  an^ 
cient  primitive  Church,  to  receive  the  four  great 

(1)  Works,  p.  175. 

(2)  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker,  46. 

(3)  Preface  to  £ccLPolity»  vol.  L  s.  1. 

(4)  Preface  to  the  Defence  of  the  Answer,  fol. 
1674. 
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general  councils,  so  much  magnified  by  antiqui- 
ty, to  believe  all  points  of  doctrine  a:enerally  re- 
ceived as  fundamental  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
is  a  faith  in  which  to  live  and  die  cannot  but 
give  salvation.*  (1) 

*  My  conscience  assures  me,'  says  Hammond, 
*that  the  s^rounds  on  which  the  established 
Church  of  England  is  founded  are  of  so  rare  and 
excellent  mixture,  that,  as  none  but  intelligent 
truly  Christian  minds  can  sufficiently  value  the 
composition,  so  there  is  no  other  in  Europe  so 
likely  to  preserve  peace  and  unity,  if  what  pru- 
dent laws  had  so  long  ago  designed  they  were 
now  able  to  uphold.  For  want  of  which,  and 
which  only,  it  is  that  at  present  the  whole  fabric 
lies  polluted  in  cqnfusion  and  in  blood.'  (2) 

*  I  verily  believe,'  says  Hickes,  *  that  the 
Church  of  England,  as  it  now  stands  without 
any  further  reformation,  is  apostolical  in  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  government;  and  would 
have  been  esteemed  by  the  faithful,  in  all  ages 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  a  pure  and  sound 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  heartily 
thank  Almighty  God,  by  whose  good  providence 
I  have  been  bred  up  in  her  communion,  and  call- 
ed to  the  great  honour  of  being  one  of  her 
priests;  and  I  beseech  Him  of  His  infinite  good- 
ness, to  give  all  her  clergy  and  people  grace  to 
live  up  strictly  to  her  principles  of  piety,  loyalty, 
justice,  charity,  purity,  temperance,  and  sobrie- 
ty. I  am  sure  it  must  be  ours,  and  not  her  fault, 
if  we  be  not  the  best  Christians,  the  best  sub- 
jects, and  the  best  friends  and  best  neighbours 
in  the  world.'  (3) 

For  this  Ken  did  not  hesitate  to  pray  : — 

*  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord,  my  God,  who  hast 
made  me  a  member  of  the  particular  Church  of 
England,  whose  faith,  and  government,  and 
worship  are  holy,  and  Catholic,  and  Apostolic, 
and  free  from  the  extremes  of  irrererence  or  su- 
perstition ;  and  which  I  firmly  believe  to  be  a 
sound  pan  of  the  Church  Universal.'  (4) 

Of  this  Leslie  declared  — 

*  Though  the  events  of  life  have  given  me  oc- 
casions to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  doctrines 
and  worship  of  other  Christian  Churches,  vet 
from  thence  I  have  been  confirmed  in  ruy  belief 
that  the  Church  of  England— abuses  notwith- 
standing—is the  most  agreeable  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Christ  and  his  apostles.*  (5) 

In  this  Bull  resolved  to  die, — 

*  As  the  best  constituted  Church  this  day  in  the 
world;  for  that  its  doctrine,  ^vemment,  and 
way  of  worship  were  in  the  main  the  same  with 
those  of  the  primitive  Church.'  And  he  blessed 


(1)  Conf.  with  Fisher,  pp.  210,  211. 

(2)  Preface  to  Treatise  on  the  Infallibility,  vol. 
U.  p.  560. 

(3)  Apologetical  Vindication,  p.  145. 
^^Exposit.  of  Church  Catech.,  Prose  Works, 

^  (6)  Introd.  Epist.    Works,  vol.  i. 


God  that  he  ^  was  bom,  baptized,  and  bred  up 
in  her  communion,'  as  ^tne  best  and  purest 
Church  at  this  day  in  the  Christian  world.'  (1) 

•  Do  I  anywhere,'  says  Bishop  Mounlacu, 
'profess  correspondency  with  them'  [the  Lu- 
therans] *  or  others  beside  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  absolutest  representation  of  antiquity 
this  day  extant  ?  What  that  Cbnrch  believeth, 
I  belie/e;  what  it  teacheth,  1  teach;  what  it 
rejecteth,  I  reject;  what  it  doth  not  tender,  I 
am  not  lied  unto.  I  was  bred  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Endand,  brought  up  a  member  of 
t(ie  Church  of  England — therem,  by  the  means 
and  ministry  of  that  Church,  I  received  that 
earnest  of  my  salvation,  when  by  baptism  I  was 
inserted  into  Christ  In  the  union  and  comrono- 
ion  of  that  Church  I  have  lived,  not  divided  with 
papist,  nor  separated  with  puritan.  Through 
the  assistance  of  the  grace  of  God's  Spirit,  which 
is  never  wanting  unto  any  that  seek  mm,lhope 
to  live  and  die  in  the  faith  and  confession  of  that 
Church  ;  than  which  I  know  none,  nor  can  any 
be  named,  in  all  points  more  conformable  unto 
purest  antiquity  in  the  best  times.  .  .  .  If  there 
be  in  any  writing,  preaching,  saying,  or  thought 
of  mine,  anything  delivered  or  published  against 
the  discipline  or  doctrine  of  this  Church,  1  am 
sorry  for  it,  I  revoke  it,  recant  it,  disclaim  it— 
vultu  laditur  pietas — if  I  have  done  so  in  any- 
thing unto  my  Mother,  in  all  humility  1  crave 
pardon,  and  will  undergo  penance.'  (2) 

'  And  here  I  do  profess,'  says  Bishop  Sander- 
son, in  his  last  will,  *  that  as  I  have  lived,  so  I 
desire  and  (by  the  grace  of  God)  resolve  to  die, 
in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ,  and  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; which,  as  it  stands  by  law  established,  to 
be  both  in  doctrine  and  worship  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  in  the  most,  and  most 
material  points  of  both  conformable  to  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  godly  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  primitive  and  purer  times,  I  do  firmly  be- 
lieve :  led  so  to  do,  not  so  much  from  the  force 
of  custom  and  education  (to  which  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  owe  their  particular  different 
persuasions  in  point  of  religion),  as  upon  the 
clear  evidence  of  truth  and  reason,  after  a  se- 
rious and  unpartial  examination  of  the  grounds, 
as  well  of  popery  as  poritanism,  according  to 
that  measure  of  understanding  and  those  op- 
portunities which  God  hath  afforded  me.  .  .  . 
Wherefore  I  humbly  beseech  Almighty  God, 
the  Father  of  Mercies,  to  preserve  the  Church, 
by  his  power  and  provideiK:e,  in  peace,  truth, 
and  godliness,  evermore  to  the  world's  end: 
which  doubtless  he  will  do,  if  the  wickedness 
and  security  of  a  sinful  people  (and  particular- 
ly those  sins  that  are  so  rife  and  seem  daily  to 
increase  among  us,  of  un thankfulness,  riot,  and 
sacrilege)  do  not  tempt  his  patience  to  the 
contrary.' (2) 

*  The  third  sort  of  good  seed,'  says  BramhalJ, 
*  which  King  Charles  did  bear  forth  with  hino 
was  a  good  religion.   A  religion,  not  reformed 


(1)  Life  of  Bull,  p.  398. 
Burton  Edit. 


Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 


(2)  Appeal  to  Cesar,  pp.  47,  48. 

(3)  Walton's  Lift;  of  Sanderson,  by  Zonch^  vol. 


(3) 
ii.  p.  290. 
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uimaltuously,  aocordin^  to  the  brain-sick  fancies 
of  a  half-witted  multitude,  dancing  after  the 
pipe  of  some  seducing  charmer,  but  soberly, 
according  to  the  rule  of  God*s  word,  as  it  haib 
been  evermore,  and  everywhere  interpreted  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  according  to  the  pur- 
est pattern  of  the  primitive  times.  A  religion, 
against  which  the  greatest  adversaries  thereof 
have  no  exception,  but  that  it  preferreth  grace 
before  nature,  the  written  word  before  uncer- 
tain traditions,  and  the  all-sufficient  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  before  the  stained  works  of  mortal 
men.  A  religion,  which  is  neither  garish  with 
superfluous  ceremonies,  nor  yet  sluttish,  and 
void  of  all  order,  decency  and  majesty  in  the 
service  of  God.  A  religion,  which  is  as  careful 
to  retain  old  articles  of  faith,  as  it  is  averse 
•  from  new  articles.  .  .  .  Religion  which  is  not 
likely  to  perish  for  want  of  fit  organs,  like  those 
imperfect  creatures  produced  by  the  sun  upon 
the  banks  of  Nil  us,  but  shaped  tor  continuance. 
.  .  .  The  terror  of  Rome.  They  fear  our  mod- 
eration more  than  the  vioient  opposition  of 
othera.  .  .  .  The  watch-tower  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal churches  I  have  seen  many  churches 

of  all  sorts  of  communions,  but  never  any  that 
could  diminish  that  venerable  estimation  which 
I  had  for  my  mother  the  Church  of  England : 
from  her  breasts  I  received  my  first  nourish- 
ment, in  her  arms  I  desire  to  end  my  days. 
Blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  her.'(l) 

'.Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,'  says  Bishop 
Beveridge,  '  give  me  leave  to  speak  freely  to 
you  of  the  Church  you  live  in;  a  Church,  not 
only  in  its  doctrine  and  discipline,  but  in  all 
things  else,  exactly  conformable  to  the  primi- 
tivc'^the  apostolical,  the  Catholic  Church.  For 
was  that  no  sooner  planted  by  Christ  but  it  was 
watered  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  ?  So  was  ours. 
Did  tbe  primitive  Christians  suffer  martyrdom 
from  Rome  ? — So  did  our  first  reformers.  Hath 
the  Catholic  Church  been  all  along  pestered 
with  heretics  and  schismatics  ?— So  hath  ours. 
Have  they  endeavoured  in  all  ages  to  undermine, 
and  so  to  overthrow  her? — In  this  also  ours  is 
but  too  much  like  unto  her.  And  it  is  no  wonder  : 
for  the  same  reason  that  occasioned  all  the  dis- 
turbances and  oppositions  that  the  Catholic 
Church  ever  met  with,  still  holds  good  as  to 
ours  too ;  even  because  its  doctrine  is  so  pure, 
its  discipline  so  severe,  its  worship  so  solemn, 
and  all  its  rules  and  constitutions  so  holy,  per- 
fect, and  divine,  that  mankind,  being  generally 
debauched  in  their  principles  and  practices,  have 
a  natural  averseness  from  it,  if  not  an  antipathy 
against  it.* 

He  concludes — 

*  Be  but  you  as  pious  towards  God,  as  loyal 
to  our  queen,  as  sober  in  yourselves,  as  faithful 
to  your  friends,  as  loving  to  your  enemies,  as 
charitahle  to  the  poor,  as  just  to  all,  as  our 
Church  enjoins  you ;  in  a  word,  be  but  you  as 
conformable  to  her  as  she  is  to  the  Catholic 
Chtirch  in  all  things,  and  my  life,  my  eternal 

(1)  Bramhall,  Sermon  on  the  Coronation,  1661. 
Works,  p.  957. 


life  for  yours,  yoa  cannot  but  be  happy  for  evw 
more.'(l) 

And  if  we  at  this  day,  with  hopes  re- 
vealed to  us  by  God's  providential  work- 
ing far  brighter  than  ever  dawned  upon 
the  eyes  of  these  great  men — with  far 
longer  experience  of  that  wonderful 
strength  which  has  supported  the  Church 
of  England  through  so  many  fearful 
struggles,  and  is  now  rising  up  within 
her  more  vigorous  than  ever — if  we,  like 
Bishop  Hall,  as  her  'true  sons,'  unto  her 
*  sacred  name  would  in  all  piety  devote 
ourselves,'  as  to  our  *  reverend,  dear,  and 
holy  Mother'  (2) — if  withHeylia  we  com- 
fort our  soul  with  our  *  adhesion  to  a 
Church  so  rightly  constituted,  so  war- 
rantably  reformed,  so  punctually  model- 
led by  the  pattern  of  the  purest  and  most 
happy  times  of  Christianity  ;  a  Church 
which,  for  her  power  and  polity,  her  sa- 
cred offices  and  administrations,  hath  the 
grounds  of  Scripture,  the  testimony  of 
antiquity,  and  consent  of  fathers' (3) — 
if,  with  ftishop  Andrewes,  we  point  to  *that, 
our  religion  in  England,  ancient,  holy, 
purified,  and  truly  one  which  Zion  would 
acknowledge'  ('prisca,  casta,  defsBcata, 
et  vero  quam  Sion  agnoscat')  (4)  if,  with 
Bishop  Cosin,  we  believe  it  to  be  *  no 
other  than  what  we  have  received  from 
Christ  and  his  universal  Church' (5)— if, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  martyr  Charles,  (words 
which  Bancroft  thought  '  deserve  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  to  be  en- 
graved in  brass  or  marble,')  (6)  we  charge 
our  children  'not  to  sufifer  their  hearts  to 
receive  the  least  check  or  disaffection 
from  the  true  religion  established  in  her, 
as  being  the  best  in  the  world  ;'  '  1  tell  you 
I  have  tried  it ;'  (7) — if,  with  Bishop  White, 
we  feel  that,  in  building  our  faith  upon 
the  Church  of  England,  'we  are  building 
on  a  rock'  (8) — if,  with  Hooker,  we  regard 
her  as  the  sustainer  of  the  Churches  (9) 
— with  Nelson,  as  *the  glory  of  the  Re- 
formation'(10) — with  Bishop  Nicholson, 
as  '  every  way  consonant  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  primitive  tinies,' 
and  in  her  constitutions  '  nearest  the  apos- 


(1)  Sermon  on  <  Form  of  Sound  Words.* 

(2)  Dedic.  of  Common  Apolosy,  vol  x. 

(3)  The  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England 
Justified,  Genera]  Preface,  s.  1. 

(4)  Concio  in  disccssu  Palatini.  1613. 

(5)  Scholast.  Hist.,  Prcf. 

(6)  Life  of  Sancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

(7)  Icon  Basil.,  s.  xxvii. 

(8)  Reply  to  Fisher,  p.  588. 

(9)  Book  iv.  8.  14. 

(10)  Life  of  Bull,  p.  24,  s.  vi. 
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tolic  church  of  any  church  in  the  Chris- 
tian world;' (1) — with  Bishop  Bilson,  as 
'  wholly  and  truly  Catholic,  such  as  the 
Scriptures  do  precisely  command,  and 
the  ancient  fathers  expressly  witness  was 
the  faith  and  use  of  Christ's  Church  for 
many  hundreds'  (2) — if,  with  Archhishop 
Bancroft,  we  call  her  '  the  most  apostolic 
and  flourishing' Church,  simply  that  is  in 
all  Christendom ;'  and,  like  him,  ^  pray 
unto  Almighty  God,  with  all  our  very 
souls,  for  the  long  and  happy  continuance 
of  the  blessed  example,  which  it  and  this 
realm  of  England  hath  showed,  in  this 
last  age  of  the  world,  unto  all  the  king- 
doms and  countries  on  the  earth  that  pro- 
fess the  gospel  with  any  sincerity' (3) — 
if,  with  Brett,  we  allow  that  her  govern- 
ment is  ^modelled,  as  near  as  may  be,  to 
that  which  was  founded  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  that  there  are  no  alterations 
made  from  the  primitive  constitution  but 
what  the  different  state  of  the  Church 
made  in  some  manner  necessary'  (4) — 
even  if,  with  Archbishop  Sancroft  in  his 
touching  expostulation  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  we  liken  her  to  ^  that  lily  among 
thornV  *  the  purest  certainly  oh  earth  ;'(5) 
or, — in  language  not  uncommon  in  lips 
which  never  used  irreverence, — to  her 
blessed  Lord  himself,  exposed  to  perse- 
cution on  all  sides,  and  ^crucified  be- 
tween thieves' — nre  such  words  of  grati- 
tude to  God,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  moth- 
er that  bore  us,  to  be  construed  into  ar- 
rogance and  boasting  1  Are  they  not 
compatible  with  the  greatest  charity  to 
the  defects  of  others ;  with  the  deepest 
penitence  for  our  own  sins,  which  have 
been  committed  against  the  warnings  and 
example  of  such  a  parent  1  Are  they  not 
lessons  of  humility  and  shame,  rather 
than  vauntings  of  presumption  ? 

And  so,  with  these  great  men,  if  we  do 
suspect  defects  even  in  this  admirable 
system,  will  it  not  be  wise  to  follow  the 
law  laid  down  by  the  greatest  legislator 
of  antiquity,  and  ^shutting  up  all  such 
questions  from  the  young,  deliberate  of 
them  only  in  secret  with  the  old  V  (6) 
Shall  we  be  ashamed  of  cherishing  that 
'  ancient  simplicity  and  softness  of  spirit, 
which  sometime  prevailed  in  the  world. 


that  they  whose  words  were  even  as  ora- 
cles amongst  men  seemed  evermore  loth 
to  give  sentence  against  anything  publicly 
received  in  the  Church  of  God,  except  it 
were  wonderfully  apparently  evil ;  for 
that  they  did  not  so  much  incline  to  that 
severity  which  deligfateth  to  reprove  the 
least  things  it  seeth  amiss,  as  to  that 
charity  which  is  unwilling  to  behold  any- 
thing that  duty  bindeth  it  to  reprove  V 
Alas  !  to  continue  with  Hooker,  ^  the  state 
of  this  present  age,  wherein  zeal  hath 
drowned  charity,  and  skill  meekness,  will 
not  now  suffer  any  man  to  marvel,  what- 
soever he  shall  hear  reproved,  by  whom- 
soever.' (1) 

Another  remarkable  fact  in  the  history 
of  our  old  divines  is  the  steadiness  of 
their  adherence  to  the  Church  throughout 
all  her  trials  and  afflictions.  As  they 
never  confounded  the  excellence  of  her 
principles  as  a  system  with  the  sins  of 
her  children,  who  refused  to  act  on  them, 
so  neither  did  they  regard  the  punish- 
ment of  those  sins  as  any  indication  of 
the  displeasure  of  God  upon  herself. 
They  saw  her  indeed  in  a  state  in  which 
they  might  well  have  doubted  if  God's 
favour  were  with  her  j  just  as  the  proph- 
ets in  Babylon  might  hove  distrnsted  his 
favour  on  Jerusalem,  and  have  abandoned 
the  love  of  Jerusalem  itself,  because  the 
Jews  had  deserved  to  be  exiled  from  it. 
Instead  of  this,  they  humbled  themselves 
in  sackcloth  ;  they  laid  the  burden  on 
themselves,  but  did  not  deny  that  still 
their  church  was  Zion. 

*  0  never  let  any  ChristiaD,'  says  Bishop  Ni- 
cholsoD,  '  of  what  rank  soever,  add  that  talent 
of  lead  to  that  sin  which  hath  so  highly  pro- 
voked our  good  God  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  against  this  our  Uhurch,  and  these  three 
Nations,  (that  I  mention  not  the  others  of 
Christendom,)  as  not  to  lay  it  to  heart.   .  •  • 
God  sinking  the  gales,  his  destroying  the  waUs, 
jhis  slighiingf  the  strongholds  of  Zion,  his  pol- 
luting the  kiagdom,his  swallowing  the  palaces, 
'  his  cutting  off  the  hom  of  Israel ;  God  haung 
our  feasts,  his  abominating  our  sabbaths,  his 
loathing  our  solemnities ;  God's  forgetting  his 
j  footstool,  his  abhorring  his  sanctuary,  his  suffer- 
iing  men  to  break  down  all  the  carved  work 
!  thereof  with  axes  and  hammers,  are  all  evi- 
j  dences  to  me,  that  in  the  indignation  of  his 
ger  he  hath  despised  the  king  and  the  priests*  [V 


(1)  Exposit.  of  Church  Catech.,  Epist.  Dedic, '     So  Hammond  with   the  same  voice, 


Apology  for  the  Discipline,  p.  42. 

(2)  True  Differ.  Epist.  Dedic. 
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(6)  Plato  dc  Legib.,  lib.  i. 


after  enlar.q:ing  on  the  two  great  excel- 
lenv  cs  of  the  Reformation — its  adherence 


(1)  Eccl.  Pol.,  book  iv.  s.  1. 

(2)  Apology,  p.  151. 
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to  antiquity  and  its  union  of  faith  and 
works: — 

'  Tis  but  just  that  they  which  have  walked 
unworthy  of  such  guides  and  rules  as  these, 
lived  so  contrary  to  our  profession,  should  at 
length  be  deprived  of  botn,  not  only  to  have 
oar  two  staves  broken,  Beauty  and  Bands,  the 
«rmbols  of  order  and  unity,  both  which  have 
now  for  some  years  taken  their  leaves  of  us ; 
but  even  to  have  the  whole  fabric  demolished, 
the  house  to  follow  the  pillars'  fate,  and  so  to 
be  leA — and  abide  without  a  sacrifice^  and  with- 
out an  imagey  and  without  an  Ephody  and  with- 
out Teraphim,  deprived  of  all  our  ornaments- 
left  naked  and  bare,  when  we  had  misused  our 
beauty  unto  wantonness.  Thus  when  the  Devil 
was  turned  out  of  bis  habitation,  and  nothing 
followed  but  the  sweeping  and  garnishing  the 
bo\ise,and  keeping  it  empty  of  any  belter  guest; 
the  issue  is,  the  devil  soon  returns  again,  from 
whence  he  came  out,  and  brings  seven  spirits 
worse  than  himself,  and  the  end  of  that  state  is 
worse  than  the  beginning.  And  so  still  the 
taking  of  the  ark,  and  the  breaking  the  high 
priest's  neck,  and  the  slaying  his  sons,  and 
many  more,  in  that  discomfiture,  are  all  far 
from  new  or  strange^  being  but  the  natural 
eflec^s  of  the  profanations,  which  not  the  ark 
itself  (that  was  built,  every  pin  of  it,  according 
to  (xud's  direction)  but  the  sacrificers,  not  t/u 
religion  but  the  worshippers,  were  so  scanda- 
lou^y  guilty  of.'  (1) 

Instead  of  being  shaken  from  their  al- 
legiance by  the  captivity  and  sufferings 
of  the  Church,  they  clunc^  to  her  the  more 
affectionately  and  dutifully.  They  antici- 
pated with  sanguine  hope  the  day  of  their 
restoration,  when,  according  to  Bram- 
halVs  dream,  the  cathedral  which  he  had 
seen  fall  suddenly  on  his  head  should  rise 
up  as  suddenly  without  noise.  (2)  They 
ceased  not,  as  Bishop  Taylor  prayed,  '  to 
love  and  to  desire  the  Liturgy,  which  was 
not  publicly  permitted  to  their  practice 
and  profession,'(3)  nor  felt  inclined  to 
borrow  more  exciting  and  enthusiastic 
forms  from  a  breviary  or  missal,  as  if  the 
sobriety  of  our  own  service-book  were 
insufficient  to  raise  the  heart,  and  had 
been  proved  so  by  the  defections  from  the 
Church.  Bull,  Sanderson,  and  Hammond 
learned  from  it  by  rote,  when  not  allowed 
to  use  the  Book.  (4-)  They  exerted  them- 
selves as  strenuously  as  ever  against 
Popery,  when  exiled  from  their  country 
by  Puritanism  5  and  several  of  their  most 


(1)  Hammond,  Pareenesls,  c.  ii.  s.  25,  26. 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  378. 

(2)  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works.  Sec  the  same 
fact  enlarged  on  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Christian 
Institutes,  vol.  iv.  p.  578. 

(3)  Works,  vol.  \'ii.  p.  312. 

(4)  Life  by  Xelson,  s.  ix.    Walton's  Live«. 


valuable  works  against  it  were  written 
under  every  temptation  to  attempt  a  re- 
conciliation, and  join  with  it  against  a 
common  foe.  So  the  recollection  of  their 
Church  was  their  solace  and  hope  in  all 
their  distress : — 

*  I  shall  only  crave  leave,'  says  Bishop  Tay- 
lor, *  that  I  may  remember  Jerusalem,  and  call 
to  mind  the  pleasures  of  the  temple,  the  order 
of  her  services,  the  beauty  of  her  buildings,  the 
sweetness  of  her  songs,  the  decency  of  her  min- 
istrations, the  assiduity  and  economy  of  her 
priests  and  Levites,  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  that 
eternal  fire  of  devotion  that  went  not  out  by  day 
nor  by  night ;  these  were  the  pleasures  of  our 
peace,  and  there  is  a  remanent  felicity  in  the 
very  memorjr  of  those  spiritual  delights  which 
we  then  enjoyed,  as  antepasts  of  heaven,  and 
consignations  to  an  immortality  of  joys.'  (1) 

They  even  triumphed  in  their  afflictions 
for  the  sake  of  truth  : — 

*  Yet  neither  with  us,'  says  Hammond,  *  nor 
with  our  dearest  mother  the  Church  still  (by 
God's  providence)  of  England,  sorrowful  as  she 
is,  ^et  still  beauteous,  and  from  her  very  hu- 
miliation more  deeply  to  be  reverenced,  (and  by 
us  more  preciously  esteemed,  since,  hung  upon 
the  cross,  she  hath  been  conformed  to  the  image 
of  our  Lord,)  is  there  room  for  complaints  or 
discontentments.  Yea,  rather  do  we  think  that 
we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad,  that  now  for  ten 
full  years  our  constancy  and  dutiful  obedience, 
sealed  with  the  loss  of  all  our  fortunes,  with 
long  imprisonment,  with  baniBhment,  with 
blood  itself,  being  made  a  spectacle  to  Gk)d,  and 
angels,  and  men,  with  none  to  support  and  aid 
but  Him  who  appointed  for  us  the  trial,  we 
have  boldly,  and  like  to  wrestlers  in  the  games, 
made  good  and  proved.  He,  our  most  merciful 
Father,  whom  even  now  with  constant  prayers 
we  sorrowfully  resort  to,  will  grant,  as  we  do 
hope,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  universal  church, 
after  so  many  vicissitudes  of  storm,  a  calm  and 
blessed  peace.  He  will  ^ant  unto  Christen- 
dom halcyon  and  tranquil  days.  With  us  our 
sufferings,  our  wounds,  and  scars — as  "spiritual 
pearls,"  says  Ignatius — yea,  rather  as  "diadems 
of  God's  truly  elect,"  says  Polycarp — not  to  be 
repurchased  from  us  by  any  bribe  or  a  flattering 
world,  by  any  price  of  deep  and  unbroken  rest — 
as  being  that  wherewith  we  are  conformed  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  are  to  be  counted  by  tis 
among  the  donatives  of  our  king,  amon^  his 
favours,  and  our  privileges.  Let  posterity  judge 
of  us  from  this,  that  we  complain  of  no  one ; 
that  we  give  thanks  for  all  men — Father,  for- 
give them.  "  Lord,  lav  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge." '  (2) 

And  their  voice  was  then  as  earnest 
and  as  faithful  as  ever  iu  recalling  wan- 
derers to  their  duty  :  — 

(1)  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  284. 

(2)  Diss.  iv.  contra  Blondell.  Epist.  s.  8. 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  716. 
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'  I  beseech  you,'  says  Bishop  Nicholsou, '  hear 

me  speak ;  ii  may  be  ia  voce  hominis  tuba 
Dei,"  God  s  trumpet  at  my  mouih;  and  if  you 
will  but  listen  and  suffer  yourself  to  be  roused 
by  the  shrillness  of  the  sound,  you  may  perhaps 
yet  make  a  stand.  Consider  where  you  are,  and 
retreat.  The  enemy  smiles  at  your  separation ; 
the  angels  would  rejoice  to  behold  you  return 
back  to  your  mother  the  Church  of  Old  Eng- 
land. {She  is  indeed  now  "  as  the  teyl-tree,  or 
as  the  oak,  when  they  cast  their  leaves,  yet  the 
substance  is  in  her.'*  Her  beauty  is  decayed 
through  bitter  affliction  and  her  face  furrowed 
with  sorrows,  there  is  nothing  now  left  about 
her  to  make  her  lovely ;  yet  she  is  your  Mother 
still ;  she  washed  you  with  water,  she  gave  you 
milk  when  a  babe,  she  fed  you  with  strong 
meat  when  a  man;  she  honoured  you  with 
orders  when  grown;  for  a  Mother's  sake  I 
crave  one  good  look,  some  pity,  some  regard  ! 
Why  fly  you  from  her  ?  I  cannot  conceive  you 
think  her  so  dishonest  as  some  separatists  re- 
port: if  you  should,  I  should  grow  angry,  and 
tell  you,  that  in  her  constitutions  she  came 
nearest  the  apostolic  church  of  any  church  in 
the  Christian  world  ;  and  this  I  openly  profess 
to  make  good  against  any  separatist  whatso- 
ever. Many  ungracious  sons  I  confess  she  had, 
and  they  brought  an  aspersion  upon  her,  and  the 
vials  ctf  God's  wrath  have  been  justly,  justly  I 
proclaim,  poured  upon  her  for  their  iniquities. 
The  constitution  was  good  and  sound,  the  exe- 
cution passing  through  some  corrupt  hands  too 
often  subject  to  reproof.  Let  not  her  then  who 
had  declared  her  mind  by  rules  and  cautions 
against  all  abuses,  and  taught  what  only  she 
would  have  done,  be  charged  with  her  sons'  ir- 
regularities.' [1] 

And  few  indeed  there  were  who  thus 
required  to  be  recalled  to  the  fold  of  their 
mother : — 

'  I  cannot  deny,'  says  Bramhall,  *  but  that 
some  of  us  have  started  aside  like  broken  bows, 
out  of  despair  in  this  their  bitter  trial,  wherein 
they  have  had  their  goods  plundered,  their  es- 
tates sequestered,  their  persons  imprisoned, 
their  churches  aliened ;  wherein  they  have  been 
divorced  from  their  nearest  relation,  and  disabled 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  callings  to  God ; 
wherein  some  of  them  have  been  slaughtered, 
others  forced  to  maintain  themselves  by  mecha- 
nic labours,  others  thrust  out  of  their  native 
countries,  to  wander  like  vagabonds  and  exiled 
beggars  up  and  down  the  merciless  world.  But, 
God  be  praised,  they  are  not  many.  If  we 
compare  this  with  any  the  like  persecution  in 
Europe,  you  shall  never  find  that  so  few  apos- 
tated.'  [2] 

God  forbid  that  any  different  voice 
should  be  heard  in  the  Church  of  England 
at  this  day  !  They  did  not  despair  or 
permit  themselves  to  utter  one  faithless 


(1)  Bishop  Nicholson's  Apology,  p.  42. 

(2)  Archbishop  Bramhall,  Sorinon  on  the  Resto. 
ration,  Works,  p.  957. 


or  disparaging  word  of  its  system,  when 
it  had  been  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and 
sail  had  been  sown  where  it  grew.  We 
have  seen  it  spring  up  again  more  vigorous 
than  ever.  It  has  now  stood  more  storms 
and  shocks  than  have  beaten  upon  any 
other  member  of  the  Catholic  Cburch—  , 
a  Reformation,  a  Rebellion,  a  Revolution 
— the  political  conflicts  and  corruptioas 
which  followed  them — that  fearful  convul- 
sion in  France,  which  shook  popery  to 
its  centre,  and  led  it  captive  in  the  per- 
son of  its  head ; — and  the  spread  of  a 
manufacturiog  system  which  has  done  so 
much  to  corrupt  the  whole  framework  of 
society.  She  is  now  about  to  enter  once 
more  into  the  conflict  with  popery,  her 
inveterate  and  strongest  enemy,  against 
which  she  has  hitherto  stood  alone  and 
triumphed.  She  is  entering  on  this  by  her- 
self, not  depending  on  foreign  aid,  nor 
even  on  the  arm  of  her  own  natural  sup- 
port,  the  State.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  she  has  roused  herself,  like  one  that 
has  been  paralysed  from  a  bed  of  sicknesi, 
and  is  feeling  for  her  weapons  and  plant- 
ing herself  for  the  combat,  and  stretching 
out  her  arms  to  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries, with  an  energy  and  strength  which 
have  astonished  all  who  have  beheld  it. 
The  Church  on  all  sides  is  gathering 
round  her.  The  East  is  willing  that  she 
should  come  and  help  it.  Germany  is  seek- 
ing from  her  the  great  blessing  of  episco- 
pacy. Four  whole  continents,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, Africa,  and  America,  are,  with  small 
exceptions,  open  before  her,  in  which  Eng- 
land may  plant  the  truth,  as  in  her  own  pe- 
culiar province,  without  violating  any  Ca- 
tholic principle,  or  exposing  herself,  as  po- 
pery must  expose  itself,  to  a  battle  with  ex- 
isting rights,  and  to  ultimate  expulsion. 
Such  a  field  was  never  before  opened  to  any 
Christian  Church,  not  even  in  the  time  of 
Constantino.  And  if,  as  yet,  she  is  weak, 
and  faltering,  and  unable  to  realise  such  a 
prospect,  her  weakness  is  from  past  dis- 
ease :  it  is  not  inherent.  Had  we  done 
everything  we  should  do,  then  indeed  we 
might  despair.  Had  we  taught  men  to 
love  their  Church,  had  we  cherished  obe- 
dience to  our  bishops,  had  we  given  alms 
and  offerings  as  she  exhorts ;  had  we 
been  diligent  in  her  service,  regular  in  her 
prayers,  constant  in  seeking  at  her  hands 
the  strength  and  nourishment  which  she 
offers — had  we  brought  out  and  acted  up 
to  her  principles — and  then  failed — then 
we  might  have  doubted  if  God  liad  given 
to  her  power  to  guide  and  save  us.  But 
this  has  been  neglected  :  let  it  be  tried ; 
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and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the 
enormous  strength  of  Catholic  truth  as  es- 
tablished in  our  own  blessed  Church.  And 
let  us  fight  the  battle  manfully  and  honest- 
ly, without  those  artificial  aids  and  unnatu* 
lal  excitements,  by  which  popery  endea- 
Tours  to  stiipulate  morbid  imaginations, 
and  to  force  a  hot>bouse  piety.  Let  us 
fight  it,  as  God  himself  has  placed  us  here 
to  fight  with  the  worlds 

It  is  better,  it  is  a  sign  of  more  real  and 
healthy  strength,  to  be  able  to  contend, 
however  unsuccessfully!  against  myriads 
of  enemies,  than  to  enjoy  peace  without 
any.  There  is  more  real  unity(l)  of  faith 
in  the  adherence  of  ten  men  to  a  definite 
creed  like  our  own,  than  in  the  acquies- 
cence of  ten  millions  in  such  a  lax  profes- 
sion as  popery.  There  is  more  true  unity 
of  heart  in  the  free  accordance  of  a  few 
minds,  permitted  to  difiTer,  than  in  the 
subjection  of  the  whole  world  to  a  yoke 
which  it  dares  not  shake  ofiT.  And  there 
is  more  true  holiness  in  the  discharge  of  a 
single  duty  in  the  midst  of  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  than  in  the  flight  from  temp, 
tations  and  duties  alike,  in  the  artificial 
atmosphere  of  a  monastery.  But,  above 
all)  let  us  not  commit  treason  to  our 
Church,  by  accustoming  the  young  and 
the  ignorant  to  think  of  her  with  misgiv- 
ing  or  contempt. 

When  he,  who  knew  so  well  how  to 
rule  and  mould  the  minds  of  the  Athenian 
people,  was  called  to  rouse  them  to  the 
conflict  in  defence  of  all  they  loved,  while 
the  enemy  was  ravaging  their  fields,  and 
the  plague  devastating  their  homes,  he 
spoke  to  them  not  in  words  of  despon- 
dency, a«  if  they  had  no  strength  to  fight ; 
nor  disparagingly  of  their  country  and  its 


(1)  <  What  manner  of  peace  and  unity  was  that,^ 
lays  Jackson,  speaking  of  this  boast  of  popery, 
<  any  other  than  such  as  usually  is  found  in  any  po- 
litical Argus-eyed  tyranny,  before  the  sinews  of  it 
shrank  or  the  ligaments  be  dissolved  ?  Where  no  man 
may  move  but  he  is  seen,  nor  ftiutter  but  he  is 
heard ;  where  the  least  secret  signification  of  any 
desire  of  freedom  in  speech,  or  liberty  in  action,  is 
interpreted  for  open  mutiny,  and  the  least  motion 
onto  mutiny  held  matter  sufficient  for  a  cruel  death. 
These  were  the  bonds  of  your  peace  and  unity  in 
this  point  of  your  ecclesiastic  monarchy.  As  for 
your  peace  in  other  speculative  points  of  less  use  or 
eommodity  to  your  slate,  it  was  like  the  revellings 
or  drunken  concerts  of  servants  in  their  night-sport- 
ings,  when  the  master  of  the  house  Is  asleep  in  a 
retiried  room.  Any  schoolman  might  broach  what 
opinion  he  list,  and  make  his  auditors  drunk  with 
it;  others  might  quarrel  with  him  and  them,  in  as 
uncivil  sort  as  they  list,  so  no  weapon  were  drawn 
against  the  Pope's  peace,  albeit  in  the  mean  time 
the  Scripture  suffered  open  violence  and  abuse.' — 
vol.  i.,  p.  314. 

VOL.  hXIX.  35 


fame,  as  if  they  had  nothing  worth  conp 
tending  for.  He  knew  that,  if  one  thought 
more  than  others  can  'strengthen  the 
weak  hands,  and  confirm  the  feeble  knees ' 
— if  anything  can  make  the  bad  to  cast 
ofif  his  sins,  and  the  coward  to  rush  into 
danger,  and  the  efifeminate  to  steel  him*- 
self  for  the  stake,  it  is  the  sense  that  they 
are  members  of  a  body  glorified  in  past 
time,  full  of  hope  to  be  glorified  hereafter, 
and  now  beset  with  perils  and  distresses. 
He  never  turned  their  eye  upon  some 
dream  of  imaginary  peace  and  happiness-* 
least  of  all  on  the  pleasant  fields  which 
their  enemies  possessed  in  quiet.  He 
never  thought  to  nerve  them  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  by  telling  them  how  much 
happier  they  might  have  been,  if  it  were 
other  than  it  was  3  or  bidding  them  to  stay 
by  it  now,  merely  because  they  could 
find  refuge  in  no  other.  He  told  them 
rather  of  its  greatness  and  its  power.  He 
bade  them  '  gaze  on  and  feed  their  eyes 
withathe  sight  of  this  greatness  day  by 
day that  they  might  become  '  enamour- 
ed of  it,'  as  men  devoted  to  some  beloved 
being,  and  so  sacrifice  their  lives  and  all 
to  its  service,  like  those  who  through  suf* 
fering  and  toil  had  won  for  it  its  past 
fflories.(l)  And  so  long  as  this  voice  was 
heard,  so  long  the  Athenians  triumphed* 
God  forbid !  let  us  repeat  once  more,  that 
any  other  voice  should  be  heard  in  the 
Church  of  England  among  us  now !  If  in- 
deed  we  are  lying  in  darkness,  under  a 
curse  from  God  for  some  sin  of  ourselveS| 
or  of  our  forefathers,  let  the  sin  be  wiped 
out — if  for  sacrilege,  let  the  sacrilege  be 
restored — if  for  rebellion,  let  us  be  more 
earnest  in  allegiance — ^if  for  intemperance 
in  asserting  our  Christian  independence^ 
let  us  pray  more  fervently  for  the  peace 
and  reunion  of  all  Christian  churches — if 
for  neglect  of  the  talent  committed  to  us, 
in  failing  to  bring  our  heathen  empire  into 
the  fold  of  Christ,  let  us  go  forth  more 
boldly  and  more  heartily  into  that  vast 
field  of  Christian  labour.  But  let  us  not 
lay  upon  the  parent  the  sins  of  the  child* 
ren  \  or  think  that  Abraham  is  despised 
before  God,  because  the  Jews  have  been 
rejected.  'De  ordine  dico,' says  Bishop 
Andrewes,  'non  de  hominibus  (nihil  attir 
net)  qui  quales  quales  sunt  Domino  suo 
stant  vel  cadunt.\2) 

IIL  There  is  one  especial  point  in  the 
constitution  of  the  English  Church,  which 


(1)  See  the  Speeches  of  Pericles.  Thucydides 
lib.  ii. 

(2)  Concio  in  discessu  Palatini.  1613. 
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requires  to  be  guarded  at  present  against 
a  disposition  to  censure  and  mistrust  her ; 
which  in  any  mind  is  sad,  but  in  the 
young  and  ignorant  is  unspeakably  un- 
seemly. They  have  been  awakened  to  a 
sense— a  right  and  worthy  sense — of  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Church, 
as  holding  her  spiritual  privileges  and 
spiritual  being  wholly  and  immediate- 
ly from  God.  And  it  is  difficult,  without 
more  thought  and  learning  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  possess,  to  reconcile 
this  always  with  the  claims  of  the  civil 
power  to  take  a  part  in  ecclesiastical  af< 
fairs.  That  the  line  is  hard  to  draw  all 
must  acknowledge — as  hard  as  to  distin- 

fuish  the  confines  between  mind  and  body  3 
etween  the  respective  provinces  of  the 
husband  and  wife  ;  between  the  free  agen- 
cy of  man  and  the  influence  of  external 
causes;  between  the  action  and  counterac- 
tion of  any  two  bodies  co-operating  to  the 
tame  work,  in  the  mixed  circumstances  of 
all  human  relations.  And  the  jealousy  has 
undoubtedly  been  fretted  in  many  minds 
by  recent  acts  of  a  parliament,  no  longer 
essentially  bound  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  Into  these  specific  cases  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter.  The  general  princi- 
ple of  the  intimate  association  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  as  maintained  by 
the  Church  of  England,  derived  from  the 
ancient  Church,  and  enforced  by  our 
greatest  divines,  is  all  that  need  be 
touched  on.  And  the  testimony  of  these 
last  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  because  1 
they  spoke  under  circumstances  far  more 
trying  than  any  to  which  we  are  exposed. 

The  Church  of  England  is  not  now  in 
a  worse  position  with  respect  to  the  State, 
than  when  Whitgift  was  compelled  to  re- 
monstrate with  Queen  Elizabeth  against 
sacrilege  ;  (1)  when  Hooker  bewailed  the 
daily  bruises  that  spiritual  promotions 
used  to  take  by  often  falling  j '  (2)  when 
Jackson  remonstrated  against  Simony  ; 
when  Hacket  was  compelled  to  plead  be- 
fore a  House  of  Commons,  not  against  a 
re-distribution,  but  an  alienation  of  cathe- 
dral property  ;  when  the  whole  power  of 
Parliament  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Puritans; 
when  the  Monarch  himself,  in  his  own  per- 
son, was  the  author  of  that  lax  toleration, 
through  which  heresies  and  Atheism  first, 
and  popery  under  their  cloak  at  last,  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  when  the  Primate,  five  Bishops, 


[1]  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker. 
[2]  B.  V.  t,  3K 


and  400 clergy,  were  suspended  and  depriv- 
ed for  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance.  (1) 

If  under  such  trials  the  loyalty  of  the 
suffering  Church  of  England,  and  her  de- 
votion to  the  State,  never  forsook  her, 
how  would  she  now  grieve  over  any  oat- 
break  of  impatience,  when  the  throne  it 
still  established  and  bound  to  her  by  the 
coronation  oath,  when  the  great  majority 
of  the  Parliament  is  once  more  with  her, 
and  mainly  sins  against  her  by  officioat 
offers  of  assistance  5  and  when  every  day 
she  is  obtaining  a  deeper  hold  on  the  af« 
fections  of  the  people,  and  the  respect  of 
government ! 

Let  us  remember  that  these  great  men 
were  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  spirit- 
ual independence  of  the  Church.  With 
Nazianzen,  they  magnified  the  spiritaal 
authority,  as  ^  far  more  ample  and  excel- 
lent than  that  of  civil  princes,  insomach 
as  it  is  fit  the  flesh  should  ^ield  to  the 
spirit,  and  thitigs  earthly  to  things  heaven- 
ly.' With  Chrysostom,  they  placed  'the 
priest's  tribunal  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  king ;  who  hath  received  only  the  ad- 
ministration of  earthly  things — but  the 
priest's  tribunal  is  placed  in  heaven,  and 
he  hath  authority  to  pronounce  sentence 
in  heavenly  affairs.'  (2)  *  Our  king,'  says 
Bishop  Andrews,  speaking  authoritatively, 

*  under  the  name  of  supremacy,  introduces  not 
a  new  papacy  into  the  Church.  As  not  Aaroo 
the  priest,  so  not  Jeroboam  the  king,  may  set 
up  a  golden  calf  of  his  own  for  the  people  to 
adore ;  or  frame  new  articles  of  faith,or  new  fonns 
of  worship.  He  claims  not,  he  does  not  permit 
himself  to  possess,  the  power  of  buminff  incense 
with  Ozian,  or  of  touching  the  ark  with  UzzaL 
The  office  teaching  or  of  explaining  the  law 
he  never  assumes;  nor  of  preaching,  nor  of  lead- 
ing in  divine  worship,  nor  of  celebrating  the 
sacraments,  nor  of  consecrating  either  persons 
or  thin^ :  nor  the  power  of  the  keys  or  of  ec- 
clesiastical censure.  In  one  word,  nothing  does 
he  assume  to  himself,  and  nothing  do  we  hold 
it  lawful  for  him  to  touch,  which  belongs  to  the 
priestly  office  or  to  the  privileges  of  the  priestly 
order.*  (3) 

So  Hooker.  [4]  So  Bramhall.  [5]  So 
Sanderson.  [6]  And  thus  Bilson,  with 
them,  distinguished : — 

*  The  government  of  princes  is  public,  of  bh 
shops  is  private;  of  princes  is  compulsory,  w 
bishops  is  persuasive;  of  princes  is  lordly  with 
rule,  of  bishops  is  brotherly  with  service;  of 
princes  is  external  and  ordereth  the  actions^ 

[1]  Life  of  Sancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  447. 

[2]  FieM,  B.  V.  p.  611. 

[3]  TorturaTorti,  p.  380. 

[4]  B.  viii.  vol.  UL  p.  351  j  8vo.,  1793. 

[5]  WOTks,  pp.  25,  190,  191,  340. 

[6]  Episcopacy  not  Prejud.,  «.  xi. 
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tht  body,  of  biihoFjt  is  intoml,  and  guidetb  tke 

motions  of  the  mind.  And  therefore, 

thoQgh  bishops  may  be  called  governors  in  re- 
spect of  the  sonl,  yet  only  princes  be  governors 
or  realms :  pastors  have  flocks,  and  bishops 
hmve  dioceses:  realms,  doDunions,  and  coun- 
liies,  none  have  but  princes  and  magistrates ; 
and  so  the  style,  "  governor  of  this  realm,"  be- 
k»igeth  only  to  the  prince,  and  not  to  the  priest, 
and  importeth  a  public  and  princely  regiment 
with  the  sword,  which  no  bishop  by  God's  law 
may  claim  or  use.'  [1] 

Yet,  with  this  solemn  protest  against 
Erastianism,  they  never  swerve  from 
their  loyal  and  hearty  recognition  of  the 
Civil  power  as  united  with  the  Church. 
By  Beverid^e,  side  by  side  with  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  apostolical  office, 
tbis  loyalty  is  set  as  an  especial  proof  of 
*the  same  spirit  still  working  in  our 
Church,  which  wrought  so  effectually  upon 
the  Apostles.'  [2]  With  Hooker  so  strong 
is  the  sense  of  the  joint  and  inseparable 
fanctions  of  the  State  and  the  Church  for 
the  preservation  and  safety  of  God's  people, 
that  he  proposes  this  as  Uhe  true  inscrip- 
tion, style,  or  title  of  all  churches,  as  yet 
standing  within  this  realm :  '  By  the  good- 
ness of  Almif^Juy  God  and  his  servarU  Eliz- 
abeth ire(ire.'[3J  So  Bishop  Monntagu  con- 
nects them  : — 

'Them,  myself,  whatsoever  I  have  said  or 
done,  or  shall  hereafter  do  any  way — *'  Libens, 
merito,  more  majorum*'— now  and  ever  I 
have,  I  do,  I  will  refer  and  submit,  and  in  most 
lowly,  devoted,  humble  sort,  prostrate  upon 
bended  knees  unto  this  Church  of  England,  and 
the  true  defender  thereof,  his  most  sacred  Ma- 
jesty; humbly  craving  that  royal  protection 
which  sometime  William  Ockham  did  of  Lewis 
of  Baviera,  the  emperor,  Domine  imperator, 
defende  me  gladio,  et  ego  te  defendam  cala- 
mo-^'W 

So  Bishop  Bilson  : — 

•The  strife  betwixt  us  [against  poperyj  is 
not  for  bishoprics  and  benefices ;  but  for  Chrut's 
glory  and  the  princess  safety.'  [5] 

If  in  the  convulsions  of  the  ^formation 
the  great  blessing  of  episcopacy  was  preserved 
to  us,  it  was  due,  according  to  Bishop  Andrews, 
under  God,  to  the  fact  that  ^  our  kings  were 

Sopitious.  (6)— So  Bishop  Hall.  (7)  So 
icke8.(8)    So  Stillingfleet.(9) 

[1]  True  Diflerence,  p.  238. 

[2]  Sermon  on  Christ's  Pret •  with  his  Ministers. 

[3]  Epist.  Dedicat.  to  Ecd.  PoL  voL  L  p.  125. 

[4]  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p,  321. 

[5]  Trae  Difference,  p.  8. 

(6)  Third  Letter  to  Du  Moulin ;  Wordsworth's 
Christ.  Inst.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  269. 

(7)  Vol.  X.,  p.  281. 

(8)  Serin.,  13,  vol.  ii.,  p.  216. 

(9)  Defence  of  Discomrse  concerning  Idolatry. 
£pi$t.  Dedicat.,  vol.  v. 


And  this  their  obedience  to  the  State  wa« 
not  a  mere  passive  subjection,  but  a  bearhr 
feverence.  They  taught,  with  Bramhall^ 
*that  the  most  high  and  sacred  order  of  King* 
is  of  Divine  right,  being  the  ordinance  of 
God  himself,  founded  on  the  prime  laws  of 
nature,  and  clearly  established  by  express 
texts  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Moreover,  that  this  power  is  extended  over 
all  their  subjects,  ecclesiastical  and  civil.'(l) 
They  recognized  '  that  absolute  and  sovereign 
civil  princes,  [even]  while  they  were  infidels, 
had  true  dominion,  rule,  and  authority,  hold- 
ing it  as  immediately  from  God,  not  depend- 
bff  on  any  rule  of  the  Church.'(2)  They 
acknowledged  with  Laud,  that  ^  great  and 
undoubted  rule  given  by  Optatus,  that  where- 
soever there  is  a  Church,  there  the  Church 
is  in  the  Commonwealth,  not  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  Church : — J^on  enim  respuh* 
lica  est  in  Ecclesi^^  sed  Ecclesia  in  refulh 
lied  est^  With  Laud  also  they  alleged  it  as 
a  proof  against  the  claims  of  the  Pope : — 

*  For  if  the  Church  be  within  the  empire  or 
other  kingdom,  it  is  impossible  the  §;overament 
of  the  Church  should  be  monarchical:  for  no 
emperor  or  king  will  endure  another  king  with- 
in his  dominioii  that  shall  be  greater  than  him- 
self; since  the  very  enduring  it  makes  him  that 
endures  it,  upon  the  matter,  no  manarch.*(3) 

They  never  took  it  for  granted  '  that  the 
ecclesiastic  power,  as  well  directive  as  coer- 
cive, is  entirely  seated  in  the  body  of  the 
clergy,  as  it  is  an  order  of  men  distinct  from 
the  laity.'  They  never  invested  '  the  body 
of  the  clergy  with  all  the  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives of  an  absolute  independent  common- 
wealth, able  to  make  laws  by  itself  not 
permitting  '  the  body  or  community  of  the 
laity  (no,  not  as  it  consists  of  f^ce  and  peo- 
ple, of  magistrates  and  private  men)  to  be 
any  parts  or  members  of  the  Churchy  or  of 
that  society  which  hath  power  to  make  laws 
ecclesiastic*  Knowing,  as  Jackson  contin- 
ues, and  he  repeats  the  warning  more  than 
once,  that  *  these  be  the  premises,  which, 
once  granted,  will  necessarily  bring  forth 
that  dangerous  conclusion'  [the  formation  of 
some  visible  centre  of  unity  in  the  Church] 
'which  will  inevitably  draw  all  states  and 
kmgdoms,  as  well  heathen  as  Christian,  into 
the  Romish  net.'(4)  They  show  no  eym" 
pathy  with  Hildebrand,— that  'Firebrand,' 
as  Brett  calls  him,  'both  of  Church  and 


(1)  Answer  to  De  la  Militi^e,  p.  28. 
<2)  Field,  book  v.  p.  609. 

(3)  Optat.,  lib.  iii.,  c*  3.  Laud,  Conference  with 
Fisher,  p.  132. 

(4)  Vol.  iii.,  pp.  906,  907. 
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The  Church  of  England— 


March, 


State  ^Hildebrandine  here- 

seos  auctor  5'(2)— Usher's  *Fatale  Portentum 
Prodigiumque  Ecclesi® (3) — Bishop  Pa- 
trick's '  First  Great  Troubler  of  the  Christian 
World  — '  That  man  of  admirable  pride,' 
says  Bishop  Overall,  *  over  whose  heretical 
novelty,  and  most  insolent  attempt,  many 
false  colours  have  since  been  cast,  to  cover 
the  lewdness  and  deformity  of  it''(5) 

Still  less  would  they  hold  up  IBecket  to 
reverence  or  allow  him  to.be  a  martyr : — 

'  We  do  abominate  that  murder,  as  lawless 
and  barbarous,'  says  BramhaU.  '  But  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  cause  of  his  suffering  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  a  martyr ;  namelv,  to 
help  foreigners  to  pull  the  fairest  flowers  from 
his  prince's  diadem  by  violence,  and  to  peijure 
himself,  and  violate  his  oath.  All  his  own  suf- 
fragan bishops  were  against  him  in  the  cause, 
and  jtistified  the  king's  proceedings.'(6) 


And  Bishop  Bilson  goes  still  further, 
quarrel,  he  says,  was  one  of  those 


His 


*  of  their  own  nature  wicked  and  irreh'gious; 
his  pride  was  intolerable ;  his  contention  with 
the  king  detestable ;  his  end  miserable.  We 
conclude  him  to  be  a  shameful  defender  of  wick- 
edness, an  open  breaker  of  his  oath,  and  a  proud 
impugner  of  the  sword  which  Grod  hath  author- 
ized, as  the  Scripture  teachetb.  And  albeit  we 
like  not  the  manner  of  his  death,  that  private 
men  should  use  the  sword  which  is  delivered 
unto  princes,  yet  the  cause  for  which  he  with- 
stood the  king  was  enormous  and  impious;  and 
dyiuff  in  that,  though  his  death  were  violent,  he 
could  be  no  martyr. '(7) 

If  jealousy  is  felt  of  the'  appointment  of 
bishops  by  the  Crown,  Bramhall  pronounces 
that 

'  the  nomination  and  investiture  of  bishops  in 
England  doth  belong  to  the  Imperial  Crown,  by 
law  and  custom  immemorial;'  and  hath  been 
so  practised  both  before  the  Conquest  and  since 
— a  practice  approved  by  the  canons  and  consti- 
tutions of  councils,  of  Popes,  and  received  into 
the  body  of  the  law— a  power  which  the  Chris- 
tian emperors  of  the  primitive  times  practised 
both  in  the  eastern  ana  western  empires ;  which 
the  most  Christian  Kmg  of  France  and  other 


(1)  Church  Govern.,  c.  xviii.,  p.  403. 

(2)  Ded.  to  King  James.  Wordsworth's  Christ. 
Inst,  iv.,  p.  63. 

(3)  De  Eccles.  Success.,  p.  58  et  seq, 

(4)  Devotions  of  the  Romish  Church,  p.  212. 

(5)  Convocation  Book,  b.  iii.,  c.  8.  Bishop 
Hall's  quaint  language  is  to  the  same  effect,  but 
far  stronger.   Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  269. 

(6)  Just  Vindication,  p.  95. 

(7)  True  Differ.,  p.  483.  So,  at  great  length, 
Stillingfleet.   Answer  to  Crcssy,  vol.  v.,  p.  710 


monarchs  of  the  Romaa  Communion  do  in  effect 
retain  at  this  day.'(l> 

And  so  Bilson  sums  up  this  questioD* 
though  not  without  first  dwellmg  upon  the 
answer  to  be  made  to  Ood,  ^  if  hands  be  hasti* 
ly  laid  on and  upon  the  '  burden  of  con- 
science,' which  princes  undertake,  if  in  choos- 
ing those  that  shall  guide  the  Church  under 
them,  they  fail  *to  provide,  by  the  best 
means  they  can,  that  no  venomous,  nor  un- 
clean thing,  so  much  as  enter  the  House  of 
God  to  defile  it  with  his  presence,  or  disor- 
der  it  with  his  negligence  ? 

If  the  allowance  given  at  first  to  the  minis- 
ters of  each  parish  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  were 
matter  enough  in  the  judgment  of  Christ's 
Church  to  establish  the  rinit  of  patrons,  that 
they  alone  should  present  derks,  because  they 
alone  provided  for  them,  the  prince's  interest  to 
confer  bishoprics  hath  far  more  sound  and  suffi- 
cient reason  to  warrant  it.   For,  besides  the 
maintenance  which  the  kings  of  this  land  yidd- 
ed  when  they  first  endowed  bishoprics  with 
lands  and  possessions,  to  unburthen  the  people 
of  the  support  and  charges  of  their  bishops,  and 
in  that  respect  have  as  much  right  as  any  pa^ 
trons  can  have ;  the  pre-eminence  of  the  sword 
whereby  the  prince  ruleth  the  people,  the  peo- 
ple rule  not  the  prince,  is  no  small  enforcement, 
that  in  elections,  as  well  as^  in  other  points  of 
government,  the  prince  may  justly  challenge  the 
sovereignty  above  and  without  the  people,  Grod's 
laws  prescribing  no  certain  rule.   And,  lastly, 
though  the  people  in  former  ages,  by  the  suffer- 
ance of  magistrates,  had  somewhat  to  do  with 
the  election  of  their  bishops,  yet  now,  for  the 
avoiding  of  such  tumults  and  uproar  as  the 
primitive  church  was  afflicted  with,  by  the  laws 
of  this  realm  and  their  own  consents,  the  peo- 
ple's interest  and  liking;  is  wholly  submitted  and 
mclosed  in  the  prince^  choice ;  so  that  whom 
the  prince  nameth  the  people  have  bound  them- 
selves to  acknowledge  and  accept  for  their  pas- 
tor, no  less  than  if  he  had  been  chosen  by  then- 
own  suffrac^.   And  had  they  not  hereimto 
agreed,  as  by  parliament  they  have,  I  see  no 
let  by  Grod's  law  but  in  Chnsiian  kingdoms, 
when  any  difference  groweth  even  about  the 
election  of  bishons,  the  prince,  as  head  and  ruler 
of  the  people,  had  better  right  to  name  and 
elect  than  all  the  rest  of  their  people.  If  they 
concur  in  judgment,  there  can  be  no  variance; 
if  they  dissent,  the  prince,  if  there  were  no  ex- 
press law  for  that  purpose  (as  there  is  with  us), 
must  bear  it  from  the  people ;  the  ])eople  by 
God's  law  must  not  look  to  prevail  against  their 
prince. '(2) 

*  And  this,  says  Field,  *  can  in  no  way  preju- 
dice or  hurt  the  state  of  the  Church,  if  bishops 
(to  whom  examination  and  ordination  pertain* 
eth)  do  their  duties  in  refiising  to  consecrate  and 
ordain  such  as  the  canons  prohibit.'(3) 


[1]  Tom.  iv.,  Dis.  vi.,  p.  989. 
[21  Perpetual  Govern.,  p.  362,  366^  So  Sander- 
son, Epiicop.  not  Prejud.,  s.  iii.,  32. 
[3]  Field,  b.  v.,  p.  695. 
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If  men,  unversed  in  eccletiastical  history, 
heutate  at  the  deprivation  of  bishops,  San- 
derson  does  not  scruple  to  pronounce  that 

*  the  king  hath  power,  if  he  shall  see  cause,  to 
suspend  any  hishop  from  the  execution  of  his 
office,  for  so  long  a  time  as  he  shall  think  i^ood ; 
yea,  and  to  deprive  him  utterly  of  the  dignity 
and  office  of  a  hishop,  if  he  deserve  it.'(l) 

He  is  speaking,  of  course,  only  of  the  ex- 
ternal exercise  of  the  episcopal  office.  The 
internal  or  spiritual  authority  he  distinctly 
asserts  to  exist  jure  divino^  and  of  this  no 
one  can  deprive  him  but  the  power  which 
conferred  it.  But  he  equally  denies  the 
principle  that  'bishops  living  under  Chris- 
tian lungs  may  exercise  [even]  so  much  of 
their  power  as  is  of  divine  right,  afler  their 
own  pleasure,  without,  or  against,  the  king*s 
leave,  or  without  respect  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  realm.'(2) 

If  they  scruple  at  the  arrangement  of  dio- 
ceses by  the  Crown, 

'the  length  or  breadth  of  them,'  says  Bishop 
BilsoD,  and  Cosin  with  him,  '  must  wholly  be 
referred  to  the  wisdom  and  consideration  or  the 

.X3) 


If  they  would  exempt  the  clergy  from  the 
secular  jurisdiction.  Field  will  answer 

*  that  God  hath  given  princes  the  sword  to  pun- 
ish all  offenders  against  the  first  or  second  table, 
yea,  though  they  be  priests  or  bishops;  that 
neither  the  persons  nor  the  goods  of  churchmen 
are  exempted  from  their  power. '(4) 

*  That  princes  may  command  that  which  is 
good,  and  prohibit  that  which  is  evil  in  matters 
of  religion,  as  well  bishops  as  others,  is,*  ac- 
cording to  Bilson,  '  an  eviaent  truth,  confirmed 
by  the  Scriptures,  confessed  by  the  Fathers,  re- 
ported by  the  stories  of  the  Church,  and  infinite- 
ly repeated  by  the  laws  and  edicts  of  religious 
and  ancient  emperors,  made  ipx  persons  and 
causes  ecclesiasucal.'(^) 

Even  in  matters  of  fititb,  says  Field,  there 
is  indeed 

<D0  question  but  that  bishopNS  and  pastors  of  the 
Church  (to  whom  it  pertaineth  to  teach  the 
truth)  are  the  ordinary  and  fittest  judges ;  and 
that  ordinarily  and  regularly  princes  are  to  leave 
the  judgment  thereof  unto  them.  But  because 
they  may  fail,  either  through  negligence,  igno- 
rance, or  malice,  princes,  having  chaige  over 


[1]  Episcop.  not  Prejad.,  s.  iii.,  33. 
f2JIbid.,8.ii.,D.  12. 

[3]  Perpetual  (iovemment,  p.  320  j  Cosm's  Reg- 
mi  Anglie  Religio  Cathol. 
[4]  Book  Hi.,  c.  26. 
[5]  True  Difference,  p.  206. 


Clod's  peo|de,  and  being  to  see  that  they  serve 
and  worship  him  aright,  are  to  judge  and  con- 
demn them  that  fall  into  ffroes  errors,  contmry 
to  the  common  sense  of  Christians,  or  into  any 
other  heresies  formerly  condemned.  And  thoufrh 
there  be  no  general  failing,  yet,  if  they  see  vio- 
lent and  partial  courses  taken,  they  may  inter- 
pose themselves  to  stay  them,  and  cause  a  due 
proceeding,  or  remove  the  matter  from  one 
company  and  sort  of  judges  to  another.  And 
hereunto  the  best  learned  m  former  times  a^ed, 
clearly  confessing  that  when  something  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  done,  and  the  ordinary  ^ides  of 
the  Church  do  fail,  or  are  not  able  to  yield  that 
help  that  is  needful,  we  may  lawfully  fly  to 
others  for  redress  and  help.'(l) 

And  so  of  the  part  which  the  Civil  Power 
took  in  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England : — 

'  It  is  true,'  says  even  Thomdike, '  it  was  an 
extraordinary  act  of  secular  power  in  Church 
matters  to  enforce  the  change  without  any  con- 
sent from  the  greater  part  oi  the  Church.  But 
if  the  matter  of  the  change  be  the  restoring 
of  laws,  which  our  common  Christianitv  as 
well  as  the  primitive  orders  of  the  Church  (of 
both  which  Christian  powers  are  bom  protec- 
tors) make  requisite,  the  Secular  power  acteth' 
within  the  sphere  of  it,  and  the  division  is  not 
imputable  to  them  that  make  the  chanf^e,  but 
to  them  that  refuse  their  concurrence  toit\2) 

And  the  blessing  of  such  an  interposition 
of  the  Civil  Power  in  the  work  of  our  Re^ 
ormation  they  fully  recognised. 

*  Do  you  not  now,'  says  Bishop  Hall,  *  in  all 
this  which  hath  been  said,  see  a  sensible  differ- 
ence betwixt  their  condition  and  yours  [the 
Scotch]  ?  Can  you  choose  but  observe  the 
blessing  of  monarchical  reformation  amongst  us, 
beyond  that  popular  and  tumultuary  reforma- 
tion amongst  our  neighbours  ?  Ours,  a  council ; 
theirs,  an  uproar:  ours,  beginning  from  the 
head ;  theirs,  from  the  feet :  ours,  proceeding 
in  a  due  order ;  theirs,  with  confusion :  ours, 
countenancing  and  encouraging  the  converted 
governors  of  the  Church;  theirs,  extremely 
overawed  with  adverse  power,  or  totally  over- 
borne with  foul  sacrilege :  in  a  word,  ours,  com- 
forts bly  yielding  what  the  true  and  happy  con- 
dition of  a  church  required ;  theirs,  hand  over 
head,  taking  what  they  could  get  for  the  pre- 
sent. And  what  nowf  Shall  we,  instead  of 
blessing  Grod  for  our  happiness,  emulate  the  mi- 
sery of  those  whom  we  do  at  once  respect  and 
pityr(3) 

And,  to  close  thb  head  :— 

'A  special  evidence,*  says  Hammond,  *  which 
most  men  have  used,  to  conclude  the  p«ipaoy  to 


[1]  Field,  book  v.,  p.  681. 

(2)  Epilogue  to  the  Tragedy  of  the  Cb.  of  Eng. 
p.  234. 

(3)  Episcop.  by  Divine  Right.  Introd.  s.  5.  vol. 
X.  p.  154. 
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be  i Amy#i0r«f»  the  ADtichztst,  is  this,  that  the 
Pope  «ialt«th  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  i<  ««9  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  that  he»  in 
ease  the  king  be  not  a  Catholic,  absolves  sub- 
jects iroia  their  allegiance  to  him,  that  he  pre- 
tends power  oyer  them  in  spiritual  things,  and 
n  t^Dopml  in  ordine  ad  spirittuilia.\l) 

IV.  One  very  serious  evil  of  a  departure 
from  these  Catholic  principles  of  loyalty  to 
tbe  Civil  Power  is  the  disposition  which  it 
Ibsters  to  depart  likewise  from  the  true  Catho- 
lic constitution  of  the  Church  itself.  If  in 
any  country  the  Church  feels  herself  engaged 
in  a  struggle  c^inst  the  Civil  Power,  or  jeal- 
ous of  its  authority,  she  will  be  tempted  to 
look  around  for  foreign  help,  and  thus  will 
introduce  that  principle,  destructive  ulti- 
mately even  of  the  faith  of  Christianity,  the 
establishment  of  some  visible  permanent  cen- 
tre of  unity,  tor  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
Permanent,  it  is  said ;  because  no  one  con- 
tests the  necessity  of  having  such  a  centre 
occasionally,  when  the  Church  is  gathered  to- 

Sither  under  its  true  head  upon  earth,  a 
eneral  Council. 

The  Almighty  has  set  the  bounds  of  the 
nations,  and  divided  the  earth,  not  to  promote 
wars,  but  to  preserve  peace.  It  is  by  a  bal- 
ance of  counteracting  forces  that  equilibrium 
is  maintained;  by  the  independence  and 
separation  of  witnesses  that  testimony  is 

Suaranteed  ;  by  a  chain  of  many  fibres  that 
urability  is  secured,  while  perpetual  repara- 
tion is  made  easy ;  by  the  distinctness  of  the 
fiinctions  of  government  that  tyranny  is  pre- 
vented ;  by  dividing  the  honey  into  cells  that 
it  is  saved  from  corruption.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  great  body  politic  of  men,  in  the  State  as 
in  the  Church :  unity,  indeed,  must  be  pre- 
served in  both ;  but  unity  reconcilable  with 
a  multiplicity  of  parts,  and  by  that  very  mul- 
tiplicity to  be  preserved,  'one  body  with 
many  members.' 

Love  of  our  country,  therefore,  is  as  much 
a  Christtan  virtue  as  love  of  our  parents ; 
National  Churches  are  as  much  an  integral 
element  in-  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  provinces  and  kingdoms  are  in  the 
great  family  of  man.  The  Church,  from  the 
earliest  times,  by  'a  rule'  which  Tbomdike 
calls  '  as  evident  as  the  common  Christianity 
it  evident,'  (2)  has  followed  the  divisions  of 
the  State,  and  moulded  herself  upon  its  sec- 
tions; and  it  is  only  when  enthusiasm,  or 
rationalism,  or  disloyalty,  or  want  of  faith,  or 
some  ambitious  theory  has  crept  in,  that  minds 
have  been  tempted  to  abandon  this  law  of 
God,  and  to  dream  of  rallying  Christians 


round  loine  «nivei«|l  kcal  c^itre  ci  anity, 
distinct  from  the  government  of  their  coimtiyj 
in  the  place  of  their  invisible  Head  in  heaven ; 
and  in  addition  to  that  visible  centre,  which 
is  supplied  by  each  bishop  in  his  own  diocese, 
and  by  the  patriarch  in  the  civil  province  or 
kingdom. 

Unity,  indeed,  an  unity  excluding  dive^ 
sity,  is  a  tempting  dream  to  a  rationalizing 
mind ;  and  the  vision  of  a  spiritual  empire 
resorting  to  one  local  centre,  bowing  down 
to  one  vbible  head,  binding  together  the  most 
distant  countries  to  the  footstool  of  one  man, 
and  by  forms  all  emanating  from  him,  and  so 
crushing  all  anarchy  and  rebellion  with  the 
rod  of  a  priestly  power — ^this  vision  is  to  the 
humble  as  well  as  to  the  ambitious  a  tempta- 
tion scarcely  to  be  resisted.  It  constitutes 
with  weak  minds  as  with  strong,  the  great 
chain  of  Popery.  And  though,  as  Barrow  has 
so  completely  shown,  (1)  opposed  to  Scrip- 
ture, to  apostolical  sanctions,  to  primitive  an- 
tiquity, to  the  analogy  of  God's  dealings,  to 
true  reason,  to  expediency,  nay,  to  the  veiy 
essence  and  object  of  the  Church — though  it 
has  been  found  that  in  thus  building  all  on  one 
plank  we  hazard  all — *  ecclesia  universa  cor* 
ruit,  si  unus  universus  cadit'(2) — and  that 
by  forcing  too  great  an  unity  we  only  split 
the  body  into  fragments, — there  are  not  want- 
ing persons  in  all  ages  who  are  led  away  by 
the  seduction.  But  the  Church  of  England 
has  always  stood  firm.  The  independence 
of  national  churches,  as  Hnked  hand  in  band 
with  their  sovereign — ^the  fi^edom  of  national 
life — is  the  very  essence  of  the  English  Re- 
formation, 'God,'  savs  Stillmgfleet,  'hath 
intrusted  every  national  church  with  the  care 
of  her  own  safety.^ 3)  That '  they  are  formed 
into  a  national  church,  and  are  for  nationd 
churches,  and  detest  sovereign  independent 
communions,'  is  one  of  the  chief  apologies 
made  by  Hicks  for  the  French  Protestants.  (4) 
And,  as  he  says  elsewhere, 

*  It  is  good  to  know  what  kind  of  Christians 
and  Churches  they  were,  whom  the  brother  of 
James  so  passionately  exhorts  to  contend  earn- 
estly for  the  faith.  They  were  free  episcopal 
churches;  neither  churches  without  bishops, 
nor  charches  under  bishops  who  were  all  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  one ;  but  churches  un- 
der bishops  who  were  all  sharers  or  colleagnes 
of  one  common  Episcopal,  and  whereof  none,  as 
St.  Cyprian  said  of  the  African  bishops,  made 
himself  a  bishop  of  bishops,  or  forced  his  bredi-  - 
ren,  by  tyrannical  terror,  to  a  necessity  of  obe- 


^)  Of  Resisting  the  Lawful  Magistrate,  vol.  i., 

(2)  Dae  Wav.  p.  240.  Jmi  WeighU  and  Meas- 
ares,  2d  edit.  1660. 


1)  Treatisee  on  the  Supremacy  and  Unity. 
2\  Greff.,  lib.  vi.  ep.  24. 
3)  Vindication  of  Land,  part  ii.  ch.  iv.  vol  iv.  P- 

(4^ True  Notion  of  Persecution,  Serra.  iv.  ^ol' ' 
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dience.  Such  an  apostolical  primitiTe  fipiseo- 
pat  has  the  Charch  d'EnglanalaQg  enjoyed,  by 
the  blessing  of  Crod,  and  the  iayour  of  her 
princes. '(1) 

*  The  Church  of  Rome,'  says  Thomdike, 
*'  cannot  hinder  us  of  restoring  oucselves  to 
the  primitive  right  of  the  church,  by  which 
t  Christian  kingdom  duly  may  maintain  the 
worship  of  Ood.'  (2)  A  remarkable  acknow- 
ledgment £rom  one,  who  laid  so  much  more 
stress  than  other  divines  upon  the  *  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  West,' 
as,  in  his  view,  *  the  only  reasonable  means 
to  TOreserve  so  great  a  body  in  unity,' 

So  Bishop  Hall  makes 

'  all  the  particular  National  Churches,  through 
the  whole  Christian  world,  no  other  than  sis- 
ters, daughters  g[  the  same  father.  God ;  of  the 
same  mother,  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  which  is 
from  above of  which  none  may  '  usurp  a  mis- 
tress-ship oyer  the  rest,  or  make  herself  a  queen 
over  them,'  without  being  *  guilty  of  a  high  ar- 
rogance and  presimiption  against  Christ  and  his 
dear  Spouse  the  Church. '(3) 

If  the  Reformation  had  asserted  no  other 
principle  but  this,  it  would  be  entitled  for  thb 
alone  to  our  deepest  gratitude^  to  be  re- 
garded as,  under  God,  the  sayiour  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity.  For  Christianity  is  built 
upon  the  faith ;  and  the  faith  upon  the  Bible ; 
and  the  Bible,  whether  in  its  authenticity  or 
interpretation,  comes  to  us  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Church  ^  and  this  testimony  is  the  his- 
torical testimony  of  independent  branches, 
which  cannot  be  merged  in  one,  as  Popery 
has  endeavoured  to  merge  them,  without  ab- 
solutely destroying  the  fotmdation  of  truth, 
and  with  truth,  of  all  things. 

Until  this  principle  is  heartily  recognised, 
there  will  always  be  danger  from  Popery. 
It  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  neglected  of  late ; 
and  to  this  neglect,  humanly  speaking,  will 
be  mainly  due  whatever  mischief  may  arise 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

*The  Church's  unity,'  says  TertuUian, 
quoted  by  Stillingfleet,  consists  in  the 

*  adhering  to  that  doctrine  which  was  first 
preached  by  the  Apostles,  who,  having  first  de- 
liyered  it  in  Judsa,  and  planted  churches  there, 
went  abroad  and  declared  the  same  to  other  na- 
tions, and  settled  churches  in  cities,  frum  whence 
other  churches  have  the  same  doctrine  propa- 
gated to  them,  which  arc  therefore  called  apos- 
tolical churches,  as  the  ofisprin^  of  those  which 
were  founded  by  them.  There&re  so  many  and 

(1)  Serm.  xiii.,  vol.  11.  p.  215;  Serm.  iv.  vol.  i. 
p.  190. 

(2)  Just  Weights,  c.  vii.  p  48. 

(3)  Resolutions  for  Religion,  vol.  vi.  p.  306. 
So  Nicholson,  Apolojry,  p.  108. 


so  ffi^t  etorches  are  all  that  one  prime  aposto- 
liciu  church  from  whence  all  othm  come.  And 
thus  they  are  all  prime  and  apostolical  in  r^ 
gard  to  their  unity,  as  long  as  there  is  that  com- 
munication of  peace,  tide  of  brotherhood,  and 
common  mark  of  hospitality. '(1) 

Communion  upon  earth,  uiuon  in  heaven, 
is  the  great  prayer  of  a  catholic  mind.  What* 
evec  may  be  hereafter,  at  present  the  Churcb 
it  'one  house  with  many  durabers,' (2) 
'  one  family  of  many  sisters,  one  continent 
with  many  cities,' (3)  'one  episcopacy  oi 
many  bishops.'  (4) 

*  Our  ground,'  sajrs  BramhaU,  *  for  imity  dT 
faith  is  our  creed;  and  for  unity  of  government, 
the  very  same  form  of  discipline  which  was 
used  in  the  primitive  church,  vdA  is  derived 
from  them  to  us.'(5) 

'  The  communion  of  saints,'  says  Bibon, '  and 
near  dependence  of  the  godly  each  of  other,  and 
all  of  their  head,  standeth  not  of  external  rites, 
customs,  and  manners,  as  you  would  fashion 
out  a  church  observing  the  pope's  canons,  and 
deserving  his  pardons  as  his  devote  and  zealous 
children;  butm  beh'eving  the  same  truth,  tast* 
inff  of  the  same  grace,  resting  on  the  same  hope, 
calling  on  the  same  God,  rejoicing  in  the  sam« 
spirit.X6) 

And  that  this  unity  was  not  preserved  but 
destroyed  by  Popery  is  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  all  our  greatest  English  divines : — 

*  I  cannot  choose  but  wonder,'  says  BramhaU, 
'  to  see  you  cite  St.  C}[prian  against  us  in  this 
case,  who  separated  himself  from  you,  as  well 
as  we,  in  the  days  of  a  much  betterbishop  than 
we,  and  upon  much  weaker  grounds  than  we, 
and  published  his  dissent  to  the  world  in  two 
African  coimcils.  He  liked  not  the  swelling 
title  of  Bishop  of  bishops,  nor  that  one  bishop 
should  tyrannically  terrify  another  into  obedi> 
ence ;  no  more  do  we.  He  gave  a  primacy,  or 
principality  of  order  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  as 
JPrincipium  Unitatis ;  so  do  we.  But  he  believ- 
ed that  every  bishop  had  an  equal  share  of  epis- 
copal power ;  so  do  we.  He  provided  apart,  as 
he  thought  fit,  in  a  provincial  council  for  his 
own  safety,  and  the  safety  of  his  flock ;  so  did 
we.  He  writ  to  your  great  bishop  as  to  his 
brother  and  collea&iie,  and  dared  to  reprehend 
him  for  receiving  bat  a  letter  from  such  as  had 
been  censured  by  the  African  bishops.  In  St. 
Cyprian's  sense  you  are  the  beam  that  have  se- 
parated yourselves  from  the  body  of  the  sim ; 
you  areihe  bough  that  is  lopped  from  the  tree ; 
you  are  the  stream  which  is  divided  from  the 
fountain;  it  is  you,  principally  you,  that  have 
divided  the  unity  of  the  churcb-'(7) 


(1>  Works,  voh  iv.  p.  288. 

(2)  IrentBus.  (3)  Theodoret. 

(4)  Cyprian. 

(5)  Schism  Guarded,  torn.  i.  Disc.  iv.  p.  407. 

(6)  True  Diff.  p.  223. 

(7)  Answer  to  De  la  Militidre,  p.  38. 
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And  again,  speaking  of  'that  presamptuoua, 
and  (if  a  pope's  word^may  pass  current)  aoti 
christian,  term  of  the  Head  of  the  Catholic 
Church:'— 

*  If  the  pope  be  the  head  of  the  catholic  church, 
then  the  catholic  church  is  the  pope's  body, 
which  would  be  but  a  harsh  expression  to 
Christian  ears ;  then  the  catholic  church  should 
hare  no  head  when  there  is  no  pope ;  two  or 
three  heads  when  there  are  two  or  three  popes ; 
an  unsound  head  when  there  is  an  heretical 
pope ;  a  broken  head  when  the  pope  is  censured 
or  deposed;  and  no  head  when  the  see  is 
vacant.  If  the  church  must  have  one  universal, 
visible,  ecclesiastical  head,  a  c^^eral  council 
may  best  pretend  to  that  title.'  (1). 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  general  declara- 
tions of  the  divines  of  England  on  that  '  the 
prime  and  leading  article  of  all  popery,  the 
pope's  supremacy.'  (2)  For  as  such,  like 
the  Romish  controversialists,  they  always 
regarded  it: — 'Etenim  de  qua  re  agitur,' 
says  Bellarmin, '  cum  de  primatu  pontificis 
agitur?  Brevissime  dicam,  de  summa  rei 
Christianas.  Id  enim  quasritur,  debeatne 
ecclesia  diutins  consistere,  an  vero  dissolvi 
et  considere.'  (3)  And  unless  this  point  be 
strongly  guarded,  there  can  be  no  solid 
security  against  the  seductions  of  Rome; 
especially  when  the  too  common  mode  of 
warrinji;  by  vague  abuse  is  wisely  abandoned, 
and  minds  are  led  to  think  of  it  as  still  a 
true  church,  however  corrupted — as  retain- 
ing much  that  is  venerable — as  the  church, 
to  which  in  former  times  we  were  indebted 
in  tome  degree  for  our  second  conversion — 
and  as  professing,  though  only  professing, 
those  Catholic  principles,  which  nave  been 
so  sadly  neglected  by  sects  calling  themselves 
Protestant  Where  this  line  of  thought  has 
been  encouraged — particularly  if  at  the  same 
time  any  slur,  or  disparagement,  or  doubt 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— ^it  will  be  in  vain  to  warn  ardent  and 
unthinking  minds  against  Rome  by  suggest- 
ing its  doctrinal  errors.  For  the  error  must 
always  be  tested  by  an  appeal  to  authority; 
and  as  no  private  judgment,  nor  even  a  sister 
church,  can  pronounce  authoritatively  against 
another  sister — as  no  general  council  has 
condemned,  nor  under  the  system  of  popery 
could  be  summoned  to  condemn  it — as  Rome 
has  carefully  guarded  her  authoritative  state- 
ments, so  as  to  secure  herself  some  plausible 
defence  against  attacks  on  her  formal  system, 
while  she  reaps  the  full  benefit  of  the  errors 
which  she  privately  encourages  in  her  popu- 


(1)  Answer  to  De  la  Miliii^re,  p.  26. 

(2)  South,  vol.  vi.  Serni.  i. 

(3)  Prip&t.  de  Rom.  Pont. 


lar  teaching — as  troth  is  intimately  mixed 
with  error  in  all  she  professes — and  as  both 
Scripture  and  the  language  of  the  Fathers, 
forcfed  and  interpolated  as  they  have  been 
with  this  object,  may  be  artfully  wrested  to 
confound  the  distinction-^  mind  therefore 
imbued  with  true  catholic  principles,  iittlt 
versed  in  the  controversy,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  popery,  may  be  easily  led  to 
pause ;  and  suspect,  that  the  erroneous  prio« 
ciples  charged  against  Rome  may  not  really 
be  professed  by  her ;  or,  that  they  are  ex- 
aggerated by  enemies,  and  modified  io 
practice :  or,  lastly,  even  that  they  are  Uuiha, 
which  the  extravagances  of  sectarians,  and 
our  own  imperfect  acquaintance  with  anti- 
quity, had  kept  from  our  sight.    And  with 
the  yearning  which  now  prevails  for  more 
visible  unity  in  the  Church,  the  first  question 
which  will  be  asked,  previous  to  anv  exami- 
nation of  doctrine,  will  be  that  which  the 
Romish  controversialists  so  ostentatiously  put 
forward— the  question  of  schism.    If  we  are 
in  schism,  then  the  first  step  must  be  to  place 
ourselves  within  the  bosom  of  the  true  church, 
as  it  is  called,  and  to  think  afterwards  of 
reforming  her.    And  whether  or  not  we  are 
in  schism,  depends  on  this  one  question  of 
the  papal  supremacy,  and  by  this  is  it  to  be 
tried.    If  controversialists  are  weak  here— 
if  they  have  doubts  and  misgivings,  from 
whatever  source  arising — and  teach  others 
to  entertain  them  likewise — every  advance 
which  they  make  and  encourage  in  Catholic 
principles  must  lead  them  nearer  to  Rome; 
and  every  eflfort  to  hold  their  followers  back 
when  they  reach  the  final  barrier,  must  be 
powerless.    They  are  teaching  them  to  steer 
on  a  lee  shore,  and  place  no  beacon  on  the 
rock  to  warn  of  danc^er. 

But  not  so  our  old  divines,  who  knew  that 
on  the  firm  repudiation  of  Rome,  as  a  centre 
of  unity,  everything  depended : — 

'In  omnibus  nostri  temporis  controversiis»' 
says  Bishop  Andrews, '  primas  tenent  ills  de 
ecclesiA.  In  his  de  ecdesid,  nihil  magis  quaeriiar 
quam  de  summo  pootifice;  in  h&c  de  pontifice, 
nihil  magis  qu&m  de  potestate  quam  vin- 


dicat.'  (1). 

•It  will  be  to  little  purpose*  says  Bishop 
Morton,  'for  Protestants  to  dispute  against 
Romanists  from  the  judgment  of  ancient  fathers, 
because  in  the  end  they  make  their  own  pope— 
"  papam  tanquam  patrum  patrem,"  that  is,  the 
father  of  fathers,  preferring  one  before  all ;  or 
to  oppose  the  authority  of  ancient  councils ;  fof 
they  reject  the  ancient  councils,  accounting  them 
not  legitimate  so  long  as  they  were  not  allow 
by  the  pope;  or  yet  to  produce  any  cTidence 
out  of  Scripture,  for  when  all  is  said,  the  supreme 


(1)  Andrewji,  Prwfat.  ad  RefpoBf. 
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jvdge  cf  the  esposHioa  of  SedpttBreti  must  be 
the  pope.'  [1] 

And  thus,  with  the  same  great  man,  the 
sapremacj  is  ^  the  chief  arch,  and  that  we 
may  so  say,  the  highest  pinnacle  of  their  Ro- 
mish temple,'  'the  beginning  and  head  of 
our  controversies,'  the  '  pillar  and  foundation 
of  the  Romish  church.  [2] 

*  There  can  be  oo  peace  possible,'  says  Bishop 
Hall,  *  ualess  they  will  be  content  to  be  head- 
less, or  we  can  be  content  to  be  ibe  slaves  of 
Rome.'  [31 

•  The  difference  between  us,'  says  Clarendon, 
*  depends  wholly  upon  the  personal  authority  of 
the  pope  within  the  king's  dominions.  ...  It 
was  that,  and  that  only,  that  first  made  the 
schism,  and  siill  continues  it,  and  is  the  ground 
of  all  the  animosity  of  the  English  [Roman] 
Catholics  against  the  Church  of  England.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  only  argument  I  wish  should  be  in- 
sisted on  between  us  and  our  fellow-subjects  of 
the  Roman  persuasion.  .  .  .  This  is  the  hinge 
upon  which  all  the  other  controversies  depend. 
.  .  .  Thb  is  the  material  argument.'  [4] 

*Upon  that  only  point,'  says  Archbishop 
Usher,  '  the  Romanists  do  hazard  their  whole 
cause,  acknowledging  the  standing  or  falling' of 
their  church  absolutely  to  depend  thereupon.'  [5] 

*  To  this  one,'  says  Dodwell,  '  are  reduced 
all  the  disputes  between  us ; '  and  he  adds  a 
warning,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged : 

•  A  fourth  use,'  he  says,  *  of  this  hypothesis, 
is  for  the  direction  of  peace-makers,  to  let  them 
see  whai  it  is  that  renders  our  reconciliation  im- 
possible ;  and  which,  if  it  be  not  first  accommo- 
dated, most  render  all  their  endeavours  in  par- 
ticular questions  unsuccessful;  and  therefore 
against  which  they  ought  more  earnestly  to 
strive  by  how  much  they  are  more  zealous  for 
catholic  peace.  The  way  hitherto  attempted 
has  been  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  our  particu- 
lar differences.  This  has  been  either  by  clear- 
ing their  respective  churches  from  all  those 
things  for  which  they  have  not  expressly  de- 
clared, and  of  which  express  professions  are  not 
exacted  from  persons  to  be  reconciled  unto  them: 
Or  where  the  churches  have  declared  them- 
selves, thereby  allowing  the  greatest  latitude  of 
exposition,  and  putting  the  most  favourable 
sense  on  their  decrees  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble. Thus  Grotius  has  dealt  with  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  S.  Clara  with  our  English  Ar- 
ticles.' [6] 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  show,  that,  al- 
though such  a  way  of  proceeding  '  must 


[1]  Protestant  Appeal,  lib.  v.  28,  p.  677. 
f 2]  Ibid.,  pp.  272,  665, 670, 
[3J  No  Peace  with  Rome,  c.  iii.  ».  ii.  vol.  xi.  p. 
310. 

[4]  Animadversions  by  a  Person  of  Honoor  (Earl 
of  Clarendon),  pp.  10,  13. 
[5]  Preface  to  Speech  on  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 
[6]  Two  Short  Disconrses,  Pref.  s.  3,  19, 22. 
VOL.  LXTX.  36 


need«  be  very  acceptable  to  any  who  is  more 
a  lover  of  the  Catholic  church's  peace  than 
of  disputation,'  yet '  it  will  fall  very  abort  of 
reconciling  the  different  communions,'  and 
that  *•  it  will  concern  all  hearty  well-wishers 
to  catholic  peace  to  lay  out  their  zeal  and 
industry  principally  to  discredit  this  one  doc- 
trine, (the  papal  supremacy,)  which  is  so  ex> 
tremely  pernicious  to  it.'  To  omit  it  indeed 
— ^to  pass  it  by  as  a  matter  which  common 
minds  cannot  understand,  although  there  are 
none  so  intelligible  to  the  meanest  as  the 
right  of  personal  authority — to  lead  men  to 
think  it  possible  that  any  safe  union  can  be 
effected  with  Rome,  until  she  has  retired  froih 
her  present  claims  into  her  simple  position 
as  an  ancient  bishopric,  honoured  by  the 
church  of  old  with  a  degree  of  pre-eminence 
and  precedency  which  the  church  might  at 
any  time  withdraw— K)r  to  familiarise  the 
minds  of  the  young  to  thoughts  and  propo- 
sals of  peace  in  a  besieged  city,  while  thiB 
enemy,  instead  of  laying  down  their  arms» 
are  thundering  at  the  walls — this  is  idle,  and 
worse  than  idle.  It  encourages  the  assail- 
ants ;  it  paralyses  the  defenders  f  it  stirs  sedi* 
tion  and  defection  within  our  own  camp  ^  it 
cuts  away  the  very  ground  under  our  feet ;  it 
tempts  the  young  to  dreams  which  never  can 
be  realised ;  it  makes  them  willing  to  palliate, 
and  even  deny  the  sins  and  errors  which  seem 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  reconciliation ;  it  leads 
them  away  from  their  own  blessed  Church  to 
a  foreign  centre  of  their  affections  and  their 
duties ;  and  it  gives  scandal  to  weak  brotbers, 
who  cannot  draw  the  subtle  line  between  a 
primacy  of  order  and  a  primacy  of  power» 
and  who  cannot  understand  why  it  should  be 
needful  to  open  a  mere  speculative  question 
as  to  what  the  Church  might  do,  if  Rome 
were  other  than  she  is,  while  she  shows  sot 
a  symptom  of  change ;  unless  indeed  soat» 
thought  be  cherish^  of  accepting  her  ao» 
thority  as  she  is.  No,  let  us,  indeed,  with- 
Laud,  (1)  •  ever  wish  and  heartily  pray  for  tiie 
unity  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  and  the 
peace  and  reconciliation  of  torn  and  divided 
Christendom ' — reconciliation  with  the  great 
churches  of  the  East,  which  now  seems  open- 
ing to  us — reconciliation  of  mir  own  strayed 
flacks  to  the  bosom  of  their  Mother  Church, 
which  our  daily  increasing  labours,  under 
God*s  blessing,  may  obtain — such  union  with 
other  Reformed  Churches  as  may  be  effected 
by  giving  them  that  great  privilege  of  epit- 
oopacy,  winch  they  so  deeply  need;  ^such 
union  as  may  stand  unth  truths  and  preserve 
all  the  foundations  of  religion  entire' 
But  let  us  never  wish,  (speaking  oooe 


[1]  mMtj  oTTraiibtes,  ^  169. 
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more  with  Laud,)  '  that  England  and  Rome 
should  meet  together,  hut  with  forsaking  of 
error  and  superstition;  especially  such  as 
grate  upon  and  fret  the  foundations  of  reli- 
gion*— as  'God  forbid,  but  that,  if  this  were 
done,  we  should  labour  for  a  reconciliation.' 
If  this  were  done^  but  not  without.  And  if 
we  doubt  whether  this  be  possible,  we  but 
a^ree  with  Laud  and  all  our  soundest  di- 
vines. 

'  Princes,'  says  JacksoD,  speaking  of  the  Rom- 
ish doctrine  of  infisiilibilityy  'may  conclude  a 
peace,  for  civil  and  free  commerce  of  their  peo- 
ple, though  professing  sundry  religions;  and 
Uiey  and  their  clergy  might,  perhaps,  procure  a 
miUgation  of  some  other  points,  now  much  in 
controversv;  but — "though  all  others  might, 
yet  this  aumits  no  terms  of  parley  for  any  pos- 
sible reconcilement*'  The  natural  separation 
of  this  island  from  those  countries  wherein  this 
doctrine  is  professed,  shall  serve  as  an  everlast- 
ing emblem  of  the  inhabitants'  divided  hearts, 
at  least  in  this  point  of  religion.  And  let  ihem, 
O  Lord,  be  cut  off  speedily  from  amongst  us, 
and  their  posteritv  transported  hence,  never  to 
enjoy  agam  the  least  food  thing  this  land  af- 
fords :  let  no  print  of  their  memory  be  extant, 
so  much  as  in  a  tree  or  stone  withm  our  coast; 
or  let  their  names,  by  such  as  remain  here  after 
them,  be  never  mentioned,  or  always  to  their 
endless  shame,  who,  li?inff  here  amongst  us, 
will  not  imprint  these  or  like  wishes  in  their 
hearts,  and  oaily  mention  them  in  their  prayers. 

Littora  littoribus  contnuia,  flaetibns  ondas 
Imprecor,  anna  armis,  pugnent  ipeique  nepo- 
tc«iuc.'**[l] 

Our  ancestors  knew  that  the  essence  of  the 
Papacy  was  the  claim  to  dominion,  and  her 
spirit  the  lust  of  power — and  that  when  this 
^irit  was  exorcised,  if  ever  bv  a  miracle 
from  God  it  were  accomplished,  she  would 
be  left  so  humbled,  so  stripped  of  authority,  so 
I>enitent,  yet  so  exposed  to  the  fresh  tempta- 
tions of  her  past  crimes,  that  it  would  be  her 
wisdom,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Church,  that 
she  should  rather  retire  from  the  world,  and 
sit  apart  in  some  post  of  shame,  than  once 
more  be  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Qod,  and  be  tempted  again  to  throw 
herself  down.  Even  of  what  the  Church, 
and  *  such  as  are  by  Qod  entrusted  with  the 
flock  to  judge  of  this  politic  problem,  i. 
prince8,the  nurnngfathers  of ever^Church,'[2] 
m  their  wisdom  might  decide  m  fixing  the 
patriarchal  authority,  under  such  distant  or 
even  impossible  contingencies,  they  did  not 
think  it  stSe  to  speak, '  except  in  the  Syrian 
language — not  in  the  Jews'  language,  in  the 
ears  of  the  people  that  are  on  the  wall.'  But 
of  anything  beyond  a  primacy  of  order  and 
hoDCMir,  they  did  speak  most  earnestly  and 

[1]  VoL  L  p.  317. 

[2]  HamnoBd  oa  Sekksa,  e.  vtt.  vol.  L  ^  365. 


constantly.   Even  the  patriarchate  character 

of  Rome  they  only  recognised  as  *  a  human 
institution,'  [1]  as  *  introduced  by  the  canons 
or  customs  of  the  Church,'  as  'depending  on 
the  concessions  of  princes,'  [2]  and  therefore 
mutable  by  the  Church.  Even  this  they  de- 
clared that  she  had  '  lost  by  seeking  to  turn 
spiritual  monarch,^  [3]  Even  if  she  could  re- 
tain it,  '  Britain  was  never  rightly  a  part  of 
her  patriarchate.'  [4]  Even  as  patriarch,  *  the 
Pope  hath  not  power  to  impose  laws  in  his 
own  patriarchate,  nor  power  to  innovate  any- 
thing, without  the  consent  of  his  bishops.'  [5] 
If  any  such  title  was  supposed  to  be  acquired 
upon  the  first  planting  of  the  Gospel  here, 
yet,  says  Hammond, '  it  is,  and  hath  always 
been  in  the  power  of  Christian  Emperors 
and  Princes,  within  their  dominion:^,  to  erect 
patriarchates,  or  to  translate  them  from  one 
city  to  another.'  [6]  And,  as  Bishop  Bull  adds 
after  the  same  assertion — 

*  If  it  be  objected,  that  our  British  Church  after- 
wards submitted  herself  to  the  Bbbop  of  Rome 
as  hei-  patriarch,  which  power  he  enjoyed  for 
many  ages,  and  that  therefore  our  first  reformers 
cannot  be  excused  from  schism,  in  casting  off 
thai  power  which,  by  so  long  a  prescription,  he 
was  possessed  of;  we  answer,  we  did  indeed 
yield  ourselves  to  the  Roman  usurpation,  but  it 
was  because  we  could  not  help  it :  we  were  at 
first  forced,  awed,  and  affrighted  into  this  sub- 
mission. .  .  .  When  this  forc^  ceased,  and  we 
were  lefl  to  our  liberty  and  freedom  of  resuming 
our  primitive  rights,  why  might  we  not  do  it, 
as  we  saw  occasion,  without  the  imputation  of 
schism?'  [7] 

Rather,  how  could  we  be  justified  in  not 
doins  so,  when  the  question  was  not  one  of 
men^  device,  but  of  re  establishing  the  di- 
vine constitution  of  the  Church,  on  which 
the  faith  of  the  Church  depends  1  They  went 
still  further : — 

'  If  a  bishop  acts  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has 
acted,*  says  Barrow,  <he,  by  such  behaviour, 
ipso  facto  depriveth  himself  of  authority  and 
office;  he  becometh  thence  no  guide  or  pastor 
to  any  Christian ;  there  doth,  in  such  case,  rest 
no  obligation  to  hear  or  obey  him,  but  rather  to 
decline  him,  to  discast  from  him,  to  reject  and 
disclaim  him.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  case— - 
this  the  Holy  Scripture  doth  prescribe — this  is 


[1]  Bramhall,  Vindication  of  Grotius,  p.  630. 

[2]  Hammond,  Dispatcher  Dispatcht^  c.  iL  s.  ii., 
vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

[3]  Bramhall,  Jast  Yindic.  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Works,  p.  2J 1 . 

[4]  Ibid. ;  Johnson's  Clergyman's  Vade  Mecmn, 
part  ii.  p.  84 ;  Leslie,  True  State. 

[5]  Bramhall,  Yindicatbn  of  Grotius,  p.  630. 
B  [6]  0(  Schism,  ch.  vi.  s.  9,  vol.  i.  p.  355. 

[7]  Corrupt,  of  Church  of  Rome,  sec  iii.  voL  ti. 
p.  293.  So  Bishop  Hall,  ResoluU  for  Religion,  vol. 
vi.  p.  306. 
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aocording  to  the  primitive  doctrine,  traditioo, 
aad  praciice  of  the  Church.'  [1] 

Even  to  acknowledge  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
as  permanent  president  of  a  general  council ! 
is,  according  to  Bishop  Cosin,  criminal — | 
•Porro  summum  conciiii  cujusvis  procsidem; 
alium  qu&m  Christum  qusrere  aut  agnoscere  j 
li:*fas  ducimus.'[2]  *  To  think  the  communion 
of  Christ's  Church,'  says  Bishop  Bilson,  '  de- 
pendeth  upon  the  Pope's  person  or  regiment, 
is  a  most  pernicious  fancy.'  [3]    *  To  make  [ 
him  chief  pastor  of  our  souls,'  he  says  again,  | 
*  or  to  give  him  an  episcopal  or  apostolical  | 
authority  over  the  whole  Church,  though  it ! 
be  no  treason,  is  yet  a  wicked  and  frantic  ■ 
heresy  .'[4]  As  for  a '  union  of  all  the  Churches  | 
of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  under  one ! 
visible  head,  having  a  jurisdiction  over  them  ' 
all,  and  that  head  the  bishop  of  Rome  for  the 
time  being— such  a  union  as  this,'  says  Bish- 
op Bull,  '  was  never  dreamed  of  amongst ' 
Christians  for  at  least  the  first  six  hundred ! 
years.  [5]  And  he  adds  a  remark,of  no  little ' 
importance  to  those  who  il^dulge  a  dream  of  | 
restoring  an  ecclesiastical  supremacy  apart  | 
from  the  political  usurpations  of  Popery : —  ; 

*  The  universal  pastorship  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  Bishops  over  all  bishops  and 
ehorehes  is  now  no  longer  a  mere  court  opi- 
nion, maintained  only  by  the  Pope's  parasites 
and  flatterers,  but  it  is  become  a  part  of  theiai^ 
of  the  church  oi  Rome ;  it  being  one  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Trent  creed,  to  which  all  ecclesiastics 
are  sworn  themselves,  and  which,  by  the  same 
oath,  they  are  obliged  to  teach  the  laity  under  | 
their  care  and  charge.  So  that  now  there  is  no 
reason  for  that  distinction,  wherewith  some  have 
soothed  and  pleased  themselves^  between  the 
Chuzch  and  court  of  Rocne ;  for  the  court  is  enters 
ed  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  rather  the  court 
and  Church  of  Rome  are  all  one.'  (6) 

Lastly,  to  adroit  in  the  Pope  anything  be- 
yond a  precedency  of  order  and  honour,  has 
been  the  cause  of*'  horrible  confusion  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  almost  the  utter  rain 
and  desolation  of  the  same:' — 

*  For,'  continues  Field, '  after  that  this  child  of 
pride  had  in  this  Lucifer-like  sort  advanced  him- 
self above  liis  brethren,  he  thrust  his  sickle  into 
other  men's  harvests ;  he  encroached  upon  their 
bounds  and  limits ;  he  pretended  a  right  to  con- 
fer all  dignities,  whether  elective  or  presentative, 


[1]  See  a  very  strong  passage,  Treatise  on  the 
Suprem.,  vol.  i.  p.  744,  Sup.  vii.  9. 
[2]  Regni  Anclise  Religio,  cap.  iv. 
[3]  True  Difier.,  p.  f23. 
[4]  Ibid.,  Preface. 

[5]  Boll,  Cormpt.  of  Chureh  of  Rome,  sec.  L,  voL 
u.  p.  243. 

(6)  Ibid.,  ».  it,  p.  24S-9. 


to  receive  appeals  of  all  sorts  cimen^  oat  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  nay,  without  appeal  ortom- 
{daint,  immediately  to  take  notice  ofall  causes  in 
the  diocese  of  all  other  bishops ;  so  overthrowing 
their  jurisdiction,  and  seizingitin  his  own  hands. 
He  exempted  presbyters  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  bishops,  bishops  of  their  metropolitans, 
and  metropditans  of  their  primates  and  patri- 
archs ;  and,  leaving  unto  the  rest  nothing  but  a 
naked  and  empty  title,  took  upon  him  to  deter- 
mine all  doubts  and  questions  of  himself  alone, 
as  out  of  the  infallibility  of  his  judgment ;  to  ex* 
communicate,  degrade,  and  depose ;  and  again 
to  absolve,  reconcile,  and  restore ;  and  to  hear 
and  judge  of  all  causes,  as  out  o£  the  fubess  of 
his  power.  Neither  did  he  there  stay ;  but  hav- 
inr  subjected  unto  him,  as  much  as  in  him  lay, 
all  the  members  of  Christ's  body,  and  trampled 
underneath  his  ieet  the  honour  and  dignity  of  all 
his  brethren  and  colleagues,  he  went  forward 
and  challenged  a  riffbt  to  dispose  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  as  bein^  Lord  of  Lords  and 
KinfiT  of  Kings.  To  this  height  he  raised  him- 
self by  innumerable  sleights  and  cuiming  devi- 
ces, taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, negligence,  and  base  disposition  which  he 
fotmd  to  be  in  many  of  the  guides  of  the  Church 
in  those  days,  and  by  their  help  and  concurrence 
prevailing  against  the  rest  that  were  c€  another 
spirit.' (1; 

He  prevailed,  let  it  be  remembered,  by  (U- 
greeiy  step  by  siepy  line  upon  line^  (2)  begin- 
ning with  a  complimentary  title  and  a  conced- 
ed power  of  arbitration,  passing  on  from  this  to 
intrusive  admonitions,  and  ending  in  a  tyran- 
nical usurpation ;  till  this  terminated,  at  a  nt* 
tural  development,  in  *  that  allegiance  which 
the  Jesuits  seek  to  establish  unto  the  Romish 
Church,'  and  which  Jackson — the  sound- 
minded,  deep-thinking  Jackson — does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce,  upon  '  irrefragable  de- 
monstrations,' to  be  '  a  solemn  apostacy  from 
Christ  \  and  the  belief  of  it  to  be  the  yery 
abstract  of  sorcery,  the  utmost  degree  of  An- 
tichristianism  that  can  be  expected ;'  (3) — in 
which  they  make  it,  in  their  own  wordi^ 
'sacrilege,  to  diipute  of  bis  fact;  heresy,  to 
doubt  of  bif  power  \  pasanitm,  to  disobey 
him ;  blasphemy  against  Uie  Holy  Ghost,  to 
do  or  speak  agamst  his  decrees  and  canons ; 
and,  that  which  is  most  horrible  prefumptioo, 
not  to  go  to  the  devil  after  him  without  any 
grudeing. — 'Oh,  shameful  and  sinful  subjec- 
ticai,  exclaims  Bilson,  '  such  as  Lucifer  him- 
self never  offered  the  bond-slaves  of  hell !'  (4) 

(1)  Fidd,  book  v.,  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  p.  407. 

(2)  For  an  liistorical  accoiuit  of  the  degrees  and 
practices  by  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  attained 
their  greatness^  see  Bishop  OveimU's  Oonvoe.  Book» 
b.  iii,  c.  2,  Itc. 

<3)  Preface  to  Book  iiL 

(4)  Bishop  Bilson.  See  these  assertions  confirmed 
in  Bishop  Bilsoa's  work  by  quotations.  Tnie  DIA 
Us^s  see.  V.  p.  230;  and  Patrick^  Devoi.  ef  the 

Romifib  Ch.,  p  2]7. 
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duty  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  na- 
tional churches,  with  this  affectionate  loyalty 
to  their  civil  governors,  and  this  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  their  own  Mother 
Church  of  England,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  inquire  what  was  the  language  of  our  di- 
vines on  the  English  Reformation.  As  if 
they  could  not  be  too  thankful  for  its  bless- 
ing, or  to  its  authors,  under  God,  they  scarce- 
ly ever  mentioned  it  without  some  expres- 
sion of  admiration.    It  is  with  Jackson,  that 

*  discreet  and  judicious,'  *  that  happy  Reform- 
ation with  Hall,  'that  blessed  Reform 
ation  J  with  Sanderson,  a  Reformation  '  with- 
out constraint  of  precipitancy,  freely  and  ad- 
visedly,' and  *  brought  to  a  happy  end  f  (2) 
with  Hooker,  wonderfully  marued  '  by  Di- 
vine grace  and  favour,'  and  '  God's  miracu 
lous  workings.' 

*  What  can  we  less  ccHicIude/he  says, '  than 
that  the  thing  which  he  so  biessetb,  defendeth, 
keepeth  so  strangely,  cannot  choose  but  be  of 
him  ?  Wherefore,  if  any  refuse  to  believe  us 
disputing  for  the  verity  ol  relig  ou  established, 
let  them  believe  God  himself  thus  miraculously 
working  for  it,  and  wish  life,  even  for  ever  and 
ever,  uuto  that  glorious  and  sacred  Instrument 
whereby  he  workeih.'  (3) 

*  I  earnestly  exhort  you,'  says  Ken,  *  to  a  uni- 
form zeal  for  the  Reformation,  that  as,  blessed 
be  God,  you  are  happily  reformed  in  your  faiih, 
and  in  your  worship,  you  would  become  wholly 
reformed  in  your  lives.'  (4) 

*  Its  characters  or  discriminative  remarks,' says 
Hammond,  *  are  principally  two— one,  the  con- 
fermiog  all  our  doctrines  to  the  primitive  anti- 
auity,  receivini;  all  genuine  apostolical  traditions 
for  our  rule  both  in  matters  ef  faith  and  govern- 
ment ;  the  other  in  uniting  that  KaXrji^  awoipiiaj 
fair,  beautiful  pair  of  Faith  and  Works,  in  the 
same  degree  of  necessity  and  conditionality, 
both  to  our  justification  and  salvation;  and  to 
all  the  good  works  of  justice  and  mercy  which 
the  Romanist  speaks  of,  adjoining  that  other 
most  eminent  one  of  humility ;  attributing^  no- 
thing to  ourselves,  when  we  have  done  all,  but 
all  to  the  glory  of  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God, 
purchased  for  us  by  Christ.'  (5) 

And  80  of  the  Reformers  themselves — 
Mhoie  illustrious  men,'  says  Bishop  Andrews, 

*  never  to  be  mentioned  without  the  deepest 
reverence,  whose  services  God  employed  in 
the  reatoration  of  religion.'  (6)  So  Jackson : 
«tbe  sage  and  reverend  reformers  of  our 


Church.' (1)  So  StiUmgfleet:  'such  holy, 
learned,  and  excellent  men,  as  our  first  re. 
formers ;  men  of  so  great  integrity,  such  in- 
defatigable industry,  such  profound  judg- 
ment.' (2)  So  Hickes :  *  the  reformers  were 
as  eminent  for  virtue  and  learning  as  any  of 
that  age  ;  their  judgment  was  and  is  approved 
by  millions  of  Christians.'  (3)  So  Bisliop 
Morton :  '  that  goodly  vine,  which  many 
Paul%  the  industrious  bishops  and  pastors, 
have  planted  by  preaching;  and  many  Apol- 
los',  the  faithful  martyrs  of  Christ,  have  water- 
ed with  their  blood.'  (4?)  So  Sanderson :  *  our 
godly  forefathers,  to  whom  (under  God)  we 
owe  the  purity  of  our  religion.'  (5)  So  Bish- 
op Nicholson,  of  Cranmer:  'that  glorioui 
martyr  of  our  Church.'  (6)  So  Brett,  also  of 
Cranmer :  *  truly  styled  that  great  reformer 
and  glorious  martyr — that  great  man  and 
glorious  martyr,  who  was  the  first  and  chief 
instrument  in  our  happy  Reformation.'  (7) 
So  Bishop  Bu]^^  Latimer  :  '  martyr  con- 
stantissimus  ....  ^inctissimus  ....  beatis- 
simus  pater.' (8i  So  Bishop  Hall:  *  the 
composers  of  it  (the  Liturgy),  we  still  glory  to 
say,  were  "  holy  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the 
blessed  Reformation  of  religion  and  if  any 
rude  hand  have  dared  to  ca^t  a  foul  aspersioD 
on  any  of  them,  he  is  none  of  the  tribe  I  plead 
for  i  I  leave  him  to  the  reward  of  his  own 
merits.'  (9)  So  the  Universiiy  of  Oxford 
would  not  hear  of  a  new  Reformation,  nor 
yield  *the  cause  which  our  godly  bishops  and 
martyrs,  and  all  our  learned  divines,  ever 
since  the  Reformation,  have  both  by  their 
writings  and  sufierings  maintained.'  (10)  So 
Bancroft :  *  they  were  most  learned  men,  and 
many  of  them  godly  martyrs,  who  were  the 
chief  pen ners  and  approvers  of  the  Commu- 
nion Book  in  King  Ed\^^rd'8  time.'  (11)  So 
Whitgift,  of  the  same  first  compilers :  *  tbejjr 
were  singular  learned  men,  zralous  in  God  t 
religion,  blameless  in  life,  and  martyrs  at  their 
end.'  (12)  And  so  Bishop  Taylor : 

*  The  zeal  which  Archbishop  Grindal,  Bishop 
Ridley,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  other,  the  holy  niartyri 
and  confessors  m  Queen  Mary's  time,  expressed 
for  this  excellent  liturgy,  before  and  at  the  time 
of  their  death,  defending  it  by  their  disputatiopf» 
adorning  it  by  their  practice,  and  sealing  it  with 


O;  Vol.  ill.,  pp.  685,  601. 
(2)  Prelkoe  to  S^rtuont,  vol.  i.,  t.  15. 
(9)  Bookiv.,8.  14. 

( A)  Sermon  on  Paition  Sandajr*  Whitehall. 

(5)  Hammond,  Parsnesis,  eh.  ii.  sec.  25,  vol.  i.,p. 

(6)  lUastret  illi  virir  nee  anqnam  sine  sumiD&  bo- 
Mm  preAtioDe  noaiinaiidt.  Concio  ul  Olen  pro 
gndm  DoeU,  Opuaeola,  p,  95. 


(1)  Book  X.  c.  39,  vol.  iii..  p.  187. 

(2)  Unreaaouableneat  of  Separat  vol.  ii 
(8;  Vol.  i.,  of  Cont.  Lett  p.  219. 

(A)  Defence  of  Ceremonies,  Epistle. 
(o)  Preface  to  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  15/ 

( 6)  Apology,  p.  102. 

(7)  Oil  Church  Govern.,  pp.  100, 104. 
C8;  Works,  vol  iv.,  pp.  *42d,  457,  459. 
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(9)  Defence  of  Remonstrance,  vol.  x ,  p. 
(10^  Oxford  Reasons,  sec  8. 

(11 )  Survey,  p.  357. 

(12)  Defence,  pp.  710, 711. 
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their  bloods,  are  arguments  which  ought  to  re- 
commeod  it  to  all  the  soos  of  the  Church  of 
Eogland  for  ever,  infinitely  to  be  valued  be/ond 
all  the  little  whispers  and  murmurs  of  argument 
pretended  against  it/  (1) 

Not  only  iathis,  but  in  many  other  points, 
IB  their  language  respecting  the  Reformation 
worthy^  of  attention,  and  imitation  by  our- 
selves. 

In  the  first  place  they  do  not  boast  of  it 
with  thoughtless  exultation.  It  was  a  rent, 
or  rather  the  occasion  of  a  rent  in  the  one 
undivided  garment  of  Christ's  church.  It 
was  a  publication,  and  in  some  sort  a  condem- 
nation, of  the  sins  of  the  sister  church.  And 
in  neither  of  these  lights  can  it  be  viewed  by 
a  truly  Christian  mind  without  sorrow. 

'  As  our  separation/  says  Archbishop  Bram- 
hali» '  is  from  their  errors,  not  from  their  church- 
es;  so  we  do  it  with  as  much  inward  charitjr  and 
moderation  of  our  affections  as  we  can  possibly  ; 
willinglv  indeed  in  respect  of  their  errors,  and 
especially  their  tyrannical  exactions  and  usurpa- 
tions, but  unwillingly  and  with  reluclation  in 
respect  of  their  persons,  and  much  more  in  re- 
spect of  our  common  Saviour.  As  if  we  were  to 
depart  from  our  father's  or  our  brother's  house, 
er  rather  from  some  contagious  sickness  where- 
with it  was  inieeied.  Not  forgetting  to  pray 
God  daily  to  restore  them  to  their  furmer  purity, 
that  they  and  we  may  once  again  enjoy  the  com- 
fort and  contentment  of  one  another's  Christian 
•ociety.'  (2) 

But  with  thb  prayer  they  coupled  no  regret 
thai  peace  had  been  sacrificed  to  truth. 

'Luther,*  says  Jackson,  *  and  all  that  followed 
him,  did  well,  in  preferrmg  a  most  just,  most  ne- 
cessary, and  sacred  war,  oefore  a  most  unjust 
and  shamefully  execrable  peace ;  a  peace,  no 
peace,  but  a  bandins^  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  supreme  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  his 
sacred  laws,  given  for  the  perpetual  government 
of  mankind  throughout  their  generations.'  (3) 

They  believed  that  the  Reformation  '  was  a 
reformation,  and  not  as  our  adversaries  blas- 
phemotisly  traduce  it,  an  heretical  innova- 
tion.' (4)  They  had  studied  history  far  deep- 
er than  we  have,  and  knew  that  that  which 
was  done  ^  was  long  before  wished  for,  expect- 
ed, and  foretold  by  the  best  men  that  lived  in 
former  tinnes  in  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Church.'  (5) 
Was  reformation  not  necessary  1 

•  No  tongue,'  says  Field,  using  the  words  of 
Gerson,  *  is  able  sufficiently  to  express  what  evil, 


[I]  Preiace  to  Apology  for  Aathonzed  Form, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  291. 
[2]  Jfidt  Vindicat ,  vi.,  p.  100. 
[3]  B.  2.  c.  xzvii.,  t.  3,  toI.  i.,  p.  315. 
r4;  Field,  b.  ill,,  e  12,  p.  92.  (2)  Idem,  p.  818. 


what  danger,  what  confusion,  the  coatempt  of 
Holjr  Scripture  and  the  following  of  human  in- 
ventions hath  brought  into  the  Church.  So 
that  the  state  of  the  Church  is  become  merely 
brutish  and  monstrous;  heaven  is  below,  and 
the  earth  above ;  the  spirit  obeyeth,  and  the 

flesh  commandeth  That  the  Evangelical 

Doctrine  is  not  wholly  fallen,  and  utterly  over- 
thrown, and  extinct,  is  the  great  mercy  of  our 
God  and  Saviour.'  (1) 

Was  reformation  not  to  be  longed  and 
prayed  for  1 

*  You  adore,'  says  Bishop  Bilson,  *  the  crea- 
tures of  bread  and  wine  instead  of  Christ ;  you 
break  the  Lord's  institution  with  your  private 
and  half  communions ;  you  pray  m  a  strange 
tongue,  that  the  people  understand  not ;  yoa 
keep  the  simple  from  reading  the  word  of  God, 
and  make  them  bow  their  knees  to  painted  and 
carved  images ;  you  join  nature  with  grace, 
man's  merits  with  God*s  mercies,  unwritten 
verities  with  holy  Scriptures,  your  own  satisfac- 
tions with  the  blood  ol  Christ ;  you  take  rent  of 
stews  and  dispense  with  incests;  you  set  to 
sale  the  devotions,  discipline,  keys,  and  canona 
of  your  church,  yea  the  very  sins  and  souls  of 
men  ;  and  when  we  wish  for  the  reformation  of 
these  pestilent  errors>  and  heinous  impieties, 
you  say  we  blaspheme.'  (2) 

They  unite  in  one  common  voice  in  de- 
claring, that  of  the  schism,  not  the  Church 
and  State  of  England,  but 

*  the  Church  and  Court  of  Home  are  guiltjr--by 
intruding  erroneous  doctrines  and  superstitious 
practices,  as  the  conditions  of  her  communion ; 
by  adding  articles  of  faith  which  are  contrary 
to  the  plain  rule  of  faith,  and  repuirnant  to  the 
sense  of  the  truly  Catholic,  and  not  the  Roman 
Church ;  by  intolerable  encroachments  and 
usurpations  upon  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
particular  churches,  under  a  vain  pretence  of 
universal  pastorship;  by  forcing  men— if  they 
would  not  damn  their  souls  by  sinning  against 
|heir  consciences  in  approving  the  errors  and 
corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church — to  join  to* 
gether  for  the  solemn  worship  of  God  according 
to  the  nile  of  Scripture  and  practice  of  tbi 
primitive  church  ;  suspending  communion  with 
that  church  till  those  abuses  and  corruptions  be 
redressed.'  (3) 

If  we — in  our  comparative  ignorance  of 
history — are  troubled  with  the  seeming  and 
sometimes  real  anomalies  inseparable  from 
such  a  convulsion  of  society,  they  also  were 
aware  of  them,  but  knew  how  to  explain 
them,  and  to  bear  them  patiently,  without 
compromising  the  character  of  their  church, 
or  undervaluing  the  merits  of  those  great 


(1)  B.  iii.p.  90. 

(2)  Trne  Difference,  p.  6 ;  see  Bramhall,  JosL 
Vmd.,  p.  92. 

[3]  Slillingfleet,  vol.  iv.  p.  325. 
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and  holy  men  by  whom  the  work,  under 
God's  Providence,  was  accomplished. 

*  We  caDDot  doubi/  says  Sanderson, '  but  that 
the  business  of  the  Reformation  under  him 
[King  Edward  VI.]  was  carried  on  with  such 
mixture  of  private  ends,  and  other  human  frail- 
ties and  affections,  as  are  usually  incident  unto 
the  enterprising  of  great  affairs  ....  that  such 
sacrileges  were  acted^  and  that  under  the  name 
and  pretence  of  reformation,  as  have  cast  a  very 
foul  blemish  upon  our  very  religion,  especially 
in  the  eyes  of  our  adversaries,  who  have  ever 
showed  themselves  forward  enouc^h  to  impute 
the  faults  of  the  persons  to  the  profession.  And 
under  the  same  pretence  of  reformation  were 
al90  masked  all  the  bloodshed,  mischiefs,  and 
outrages  committed  by  Kett  and  his  seditious 

rabble  in  the  same  king's  reign  Now  what 

defects  or  excesses  there  might  be  in  the  Re- 
formation of  religion  and  the  Church  within 
these  realms  during  the  reigns  of  Kin^  Henrv 
VIII.,  King  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth', 
it  doth  not  become  me,  neither  is  it  needful,  to 
examine.  But  sure  it  is,  they  that  had  the 
managery  of  those  affairs  were  onotonaOeif  hfi^>y 
made  of  the  same  clay  with  other  men,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  infirmities  and  passions.*  (1) 

Yet  all  this  does  not  prevent  the  same 
wise  and  humble  bishop  from  confessing  that 

'  it  was  a  very  pious  care,  and  of  singular  ex- 
traple  in  so  young  a  prince,'  (that  religious 
and  godly  young  king/*  as  he  elsewhere  calls 
him,)  '  to  intend,  and  endeavour  the  reformation 
of  relisrion  and  the  church  within  his  realms;* 
nor  from  acknowledging[  **  the  good  providence 
of  Almighty  God  in  raising  him  up  to  become 
80  blessed  an  instrument  of  his  glory  and  our 
good  ;'*  nor  from  concluding  that  "  we  have  far 
ffreater  cause  to  bless  God  that  in  their  then  re- 
formation in  very  many  things  they  did  not  a 
great  deal  worse,  than  to  blame  them  that  in 
tome  few  things  they  did  not  a  little  better  than 
they  have  done.'(2) 

•If  Henry  VIII.  had  any  private,  sinister 
ids,*  says  Bramhall,  *  they  do  not  render  the 


eformatioD  one  jot  the  worse  in  itself,  but 
only  prove  that  he  proceeded  not  uprightly, 
which  conceraeth  him,  not  us.*(2) 

'  No  man  who  truly  understands  the  English 
Reformation,'  says  King  Charles,  '  will  derive 
it  from  Henrv  VIIL,  for  he  only  gave  the  occa- 
•ion.'(4) 

Englishmen  of  the  present  time  may  be 
inclined  to  complain  of  the  turbulence  of 
the  Reformation.  But,  says  King  Charles, 
in  common  with  the  greatest  divines, 

[1]  Episcopacy  not  Prejud.,  S.  iii.  s.  xvii.  xix.  i 
XX.;  so  Laud,  Confer,  with  Fisher,  p.  101;  and  ' 
Stillingfleet,  Disc,  concerning  Idolatry,  Ep.  Ded., 
Works,  vol.  V.  p.  265. 

[2]  I^id. 

[3]  BramhaU's  Jast  Vindicat.,  p.  240. 
[4]  King  Charles's  Works,  p.  164. 


,  No  one  thing  made  me  more  reverence  the 
Reformation  of  my  mother  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, than  that  it  was  done  (according  to  t£i 
apostles*  defence— Acts  xxiv.  18,)  neither  with 
rmUtitude  nor  with  tutnulty  but  legally  and 
derly,  and  by  those  whom  I  conceive  to  bare 
the  reforming  power,  which,  with  many  other 
inducements,  made  me  always  confident  that 
the  work  was  very  perfect  as  to  essentials.*(l) 

If  the  Church  remonstrated  too  faintly 
against  the  plunder  of  her  property.  An. 
drewes  apologises  for  the 

'error  of  those  illustrious  men,  never  to  be 
mentioned  without  the  deepest  reverence,  whose 
services  God  employed  in  the  restorauoa  of 
religion,  and  who,  too  anxious  for  the  restoiatioii 
of  the  doctrine,  paid  less  attention  to  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church,  and  said  almost  as  the 
king  of  Sodom  said  to  Abraham,  "  Give  us  the 
souls,  and  take  the  goods  to  thyself*'  *(2) 

Even  as  to  the  plunder  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty, and  the  violent  suppression  of  monas- 
teries, Bishop  Andrewes,  and  Jackson  with 
him,  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  former 
had  increased  to  an  excess,  *  excreverat  in 
immensum,'  and  that  the  latter  in  too  many 
instances  *had  become  nothing  less  than 
monasteries,  but  rather  lurking  holef  of  sloth 
and  wickedness,  "  desidis,  nequitioque  iati- 
bula ; "  and  that  the  crime  was  not  so  much 
in  taking  from  the  Church  superfluous  wealdi, 
"nimium  quod  erat,  quod  modum  excessit," 
as  in  not  transferring  it  to  pious  and  charita- 
ble usea'(3) 

Our  old  divines,  understanding  truly  and 
deeply  the  relative  riehta  and  operations  of 
the  Church  and  the  State,  could  distin|ai8h 
between  the  part  which  our  princes,  and  that 
which  the  clergy  bore,  in  a  Reformation,  of 
which  the  essence  was  at  once  *  to  cast  off 
the  Pope's  usurpation,  and,  as  much  as  lay 
ill  the  Church,  to  restore  the  king  to  his 
right  \4f)  In  the  former  part  indeed  of  the 
schism  England  was  active.  It  did  cart  iff 
and  reject  a  yoke  which  had  been  laid  upon 
it.  But  how  little  can  those  men  know  of 
history— even  of  the  history  of  their  own 
country — who  require  to  be  told  that  ihii 
yoke  had  never  been  formally  submitted  to ; 
that  the  laws  denying  the  papal  supremacy 
were  only  declaratory ;  that,  insteail  of  re- 


[1]  Papers  between  King  Charles  and  Header- 
son,  Works,  p.  156,  voL  i.  s.  xv.  See  also  Stilling- 
fleet, Div.  Right  of  Ch.  Gov.  examined,  WorkJ, 
vol.  ii.  p.  396. 

J 2]  Concio  ad  Clerom  pro  Gradu  Doct.  Opas- 
a,  p.  26. 

[3]  Respon.  ad  Apdog.  BeUarm.,  c  6,  PP- 
172 ;  Jackson,  vol.  iii.  p.  686. 
[4]  Laud,  Confer,  with  Fisher,  p.  100. 
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ceding  from  tbe  practices  and  principles  of 
our  ancestors,  they  only  confirmed  them ; 
that  in  this  point  at  least  the  State  bad  been, 
as  Field  declares  and  elaborately  proves  of 
the  Church,  from  the  beginning  Protestant.(l) 
There  are  indeed  men  so  docile  and  gentle, 
so  fearful  of  offending  against  anything  which 
seems  to  be  tolerated  by  God,  or  to  be  a 
punishment  of  his  providence,  that  they 
would  hesitate  to  resist  even  an  unjust  power 
once  established,  lest  it  should  prove  rebel- 
lion. But  this  question  of  the  providential 
right  of  popery  has  been  satis^ctorily  an- 
swered by  Kettlewell,(2)  from  the  decisions 
of  the  ancient  as  well  as  of  the  English 
Church.  And  Bramhall,  with  the  concurrent 
voice  of  our  greatest  lawyers,  after  enumerat- 
ing all  the  ecclesiastical  powers  and  privi- 
leges possessed  and  exercised  by  the  Kings 
of  England  from  time  immemorial,  will 
satisfy  them  that  there  is  no  new  act  in  the 
secular  part  of  the  Reformation  : — 

'What  did  Kioff  Henry  VIII.  in  effect  more 
than  this  ?  He  forbad  all  suits  to  the  court  of 
Rome  by  proclamation,  which  Sanders  calls  the 
beginning  of  the  schnm ;  divers  statutes  did 
the  same.  He  excluded  the  Pope's  legates ;  so 
did  the  law  of  the  land,  without  the  king's 
special  license.  He  forbad  appeals  to  Rome ; 
so  did  bis  predecessors  many  ages  before  him. 
He  took  away  the  Pope's  dispensations;  what 
did  he  in  that  but  restore  the  English  bishops  to 
their  ancient  rights,  and  the  laws  of  the  country, 
with  the  canons  of  the  fathers,  to  their  vigour  \ 
He  challenged  and  assumed  apolitical  suprema- 
cy over  ecclesiastical  persons  in  ecclesiastical 
causes;  so  did  Edward  the  Confessor govem  the 
Chnrch  as  the  Vicar  of  Grod  in  his  own  king- 
dom ;  so  did  his  predecessors  hold  their  crowns, 
as  immediately  subjected  to  Grod.  not  subjected 
to  the  Pope.  On  the  other  side,  tne  Pope  by  our 
English  laws  could  neither  reward  freely,  nor 
punish  freely,  neither  whom,  nor  where,  nor 
when  he  thought  fit,  but  by  the  consent  or  con- 
nivance of  the  State.  He  could  neither  do  just- 
ice in  England  by  the  legates  without  control- 
men  t,  nor  call  fc^nglishmen  to  Rome  without  the 
King's  license.  Here  is  small  appearance  of 
a  good  legal  prescription;  nor  any  pregnant 
signs  of  any  sovereign  power  and  jurisdiction, 
by  undoubted  right,  and  so  evident  uncontrovert- 
ed  a  title  as  b  pretended.*[31 

And  so  *  the  learned '  Sir  Roger  Twisden, 


[1]  Field,  p.  986.  See  also  the  whole  of  the 
Appendix  to  his  third  book,  which  Thorndike  al- 
lows has  never  been  answered,  <  proving  that  the 
Latin  chnrch  was  and  continued  a  true  orthodox 
and  Protestant  church,  and  that  the  maintain ers  of 
Romish  errors  were  only  a  faction  in  the  same  at 
the  time  of  Luther's  appearing.'  So  Usher's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Irish. 

[2]  Worics,  vd.  u.  p.  259. 

[3]  Bramhall,  Just  Vind.,  tome  L  Disc.  ii.  c.  4, 
p.  77. 


closing  that  elaborate  historical  proof  of  the 
same  fiicts  which  Hammond  (1)  refers  to  as 
a  ^  full  and  satisfactory '  account : — 

*  Thus  was  religion  reformed,  and  thus  by  the 
Queen  established  in  England,  without  either 
motion,  or  seeking  of  any  new  way  not  prac* 
tised  by  our  ancestors,  but  using  the  same 
courses  had  been  formerly  traced  out  unto  them 
for  stopping  profkneness  and  impiety,  whenever 
they  peeped  in  the  Church.  And  certainly,  to 
my  understanding,  there  can  be  none  that  will 
with  indiflference  look  upon  those  times,  but  he 
must  (however  he  mislike  the  thing  done)  ap- 
prove the  manner  of  doing  it.  (2) 

Neither  in  the  purely  ecclesiastical  part  of 
the  Reformalioo  did  the  Church  of  England 
commit  any  act  of  schism  :  for  schism  is  the 
denial  of  a  lawful,  not  of  an  unlawful^  au- 
thority : 

*And  the  Pope's  Vicarship  to  Christ,*  says 
Bishop  Bilson,  *  must  be  proved  by  stronger  and 
plainer  evidence  than  yet  you  have  showed,  be- 
fore we  may  grant  it  i^s  to  his  Patriarchship, 
by  Crod's  law  he  hatlv  none :  in  this  realm  for 
600  years  after  Christ  he  had  none ;  for  the  last 
600,  as  looking  to  greater  matters,  he  would 
have  none;  above  or  against  the  sword  which 
God  hath  ordained,  he  can  have  none ;  to  the 
subversion  of  the  iaiih  and  oppression  of  his 
brethren,  in  reason,  right,  and  equity,  he  should 
have  none.  You  must  seek  farther  for  subjeo* 
tion  to  his  tribunal :  this  land  oweth  him 
none.'  (3) 

We  did  indeed  claim  the  right  of  acting  as 
a  free  and  independent  Church — '  ^Lvidvofwg^ 
avTOxeq>ttXog^  avvnevdurog  ' — *  fortified  with 
its  own  privileges,  supported  on  its  own  pil- 
lars, subject  to  no  foreign  tribunal (4)  but 
we  were  not  guilty  of  ^  that  injurious  uncha- 
ritableness  and  presumption  to  shut  those  out 
from  the  Church  of  Christ  who  can  truly 
plead  their  just  claims  for  their  undoubted 
interest  in  that  holy  society.'  'Amongst 
whom,'  continues  Bishop  Hall,  ^  we  can  con- 
fidently say,  all  the  water  of  Tiber  cannot 
wash  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the  heinous 
guilt  of  this  double  crime.'  (5)  We  did  not 
excommunicate  Rome,  but  Rome  excommu- 
nicated us.  '  We  that  were  cast  out,'  says 
Hammond, '  cannot  be  said  to  be  separate.'  (6) 

Again— do  men  complain  that  the  legisla- 
ture took  part  in  modelling  our  formularies  1 
Bishop  Taylor  thought  it 


[1]  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

[2]  Historical  Vindication,  ch.  ix.  s.  30,  p.  196. 

(3)  True  Differ.,  p.  235.  See  Hammond,  Of 
Schism,  vol.  i.  c.  4,  el  aeq» 

(4)  Hammond,  Epist.  Fr&efat.  ad  Dissertation.  4, 
contra  Blondell. 

(5)  The  Peace-Maker,  s.  iv.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  51. 

(6)  Of  Schism,  vol.  i.,  p.  366. 
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<  DO  small  ad^anttige  to  our  lituigy  that  it  was 
the  c^spriog  of  all  that  authority  which  was  to 
prescribe  in  matters  of  religion that  *  the  kiog 
aud  the  priest,  which  are  the  antistites  religionism 
and  the  preservers  of  both  the  tables,  joioed  in 
this  work  ;  and  the  people,  as  it  was  represent- 
ed in  parliament,  were  advised  withal  And 

then,  as  it  had  the  advantages  of  discourse,  so 
also  of  authorities— its  reason  from  one,  and  its 
sanction  from  the  other,  that  it  might  be  both 
reasonable,  and  sacred,  and  free,  not  only  from 
the  indiscretions,  but  (which  is  very  considera- 
ble) from  the  scandal  of  popularity.'  (1) 

*In  the  reformation  which  came  after,*  says 
Laud,  'our  princes  had  their  parts,  and  the 
clergy  theirs ;  aud  to  these  two  principally  the 
power  and  direction  for  reformation  belongs. 
That  our  princes  had  their  parts  is  manifest  by 
their  calling  together  of  the  bishops  and  others 
of  the  clergy,  to  consider  of  that  which  might 
seem  worthy  of  reformation.  And  the  clergy 
did  their  part :  for  beinc^  thus  called  together  by 
regal  power,  they  met  m  the  National  Synod  of 
sixty- two ;  and  the  articles  there  agreed  on 
were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Acts  of  iStaie,  and 
the  Eoyal  assent.'  (2) 

Is  it  complained  that  ^le  reform  was  nega- 
tive 1 

Laud  continues  in  the  same  place, — 

'  In  this  Synod  the  positive  truths  which  are 
delivered  are  more  than  the  polemics :  so  that  a 
mere  calumny  it  is  that  we  profess  only  a  nega- 
tive religion.  True  it  is,  and  we  must  thank 
Rome  for  it,  our  confession  must  needs  contain 
some  negatives.  For  we  cannot  but  deny  that 
images  are  to  be  adored;  nor  can  we  admit 
maimed  sacraments;  nor  grant  prayers  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  And,  in  a  corrupt  lime  or 
place,  it  is  as  necessary  in  religion  to  deny  false- 
hood, as  to  assert  and  vindicate  truth.  Indeed, 
this  latter  can  hardly  be  well  and  sufficiently 
done  but  by  the  former;  an  affirmative  verity 
being  ever  mcluded  in  the  negative  to  a  ialse- 
hoo£' 

•  For  the  subject  of  Reformation,*  says  Bram- 
hall,  *  as  it  was  not  other  Churches  but  their 
own  ....  so  it  was  not  Articles  of  Faith,  but  it 
was  of  cormptions,  which  were  added  of  later 
times,  by  removing  that  hay  and  stubble  which 
the  Romanists  had  heaped  upon  the  foundation. 
Always  observing  that  ruleot  Vincentius  Lyrin- 
ensis,  to  call  nothing  in  question  which  hath 
been  believed  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all 
Christians.  Yea,  further,  these  turbulent  per- 
sons who  have  attempted  to  innovate  anything 
in  saving  faith,  who  upon  their  arising  were 
censured  aud  condemned  by  the  Universal 
Church,  we  reckon  as  nobody,  nor  doih  their 
opposition  hinder  a  full  consent.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Romanists  do  call  our  religion  a  nega- 
tive religion.   Because  in  all  the  controversies 


Preface  to  Apology  for  Set  Forms,  vol.  vii., 

(2)  Conf.  with  Fisher,  §  24,  p.  100.  See  Stil- 
lingfleet'ji  Vindicnl.,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.  ch.  4. 


between  us  and  them  we  nwmtaio  the  negative, 
that  is  we  go  as  far  as  we  dare,  or  can,  wiih 
warrant  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  hi* 
mitive  Church,  and  leave  them  in  their  excesse8| 
or  those  inventions  which  themselves  bare 
added.  But  in  the  mean  time  they  forget  that 
we  maintain  all  those  articles  and  truths  which 
are  contained  in  any  of  the  ancient  creeds  of  the 
Church,  which  I  hope  are  more  than  negi- 
uves.*(l) 

If  some  things  are  missed  from  our  litu^ 
which  may  be  found  in  the  ancient  Church, 
where  they  might  be  used  without  danger  of 
abuse,  Hooker,  and  with  him,  one  ailer  ano- 
ther, the  greatest  authorities,  will  unanimouslj 
reply,— 

*  True  it  is  that  neither  councils  nor  customs, 
be  they  never  so  ancient  and  so  general,  can  let 
the  Church  from  taking  away  that  thing  which 
is  hurtful  to  be  retain^.  Where  things  have 
been  instituted,  which,  being  convenient  and 
good  at  the  first,  do  afterward  in  process  of  lime 
wax  otherwise,  we  make  no  doubt  but  they  may 
be  altered,  yea,  though  councils  or  customs  gen- 
eral have  received  them.*  (2) 

Are  our  services  thought  too  informal  1 

*  If  Mr.  Mason,'  says  Bramhall,  *  did  commend 
the  wisdom  of  the  English  Church,  for  paring 
away  superfluous  ceremonies  in  ordinatioD,  he 
did  well.  Ceremonies  are  advancements 
order,  decency,  modesty,  and  gravity  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  expressions  of  those  heavenly 
sires  and  dispositions  which  we  ought  to  oriog 
along  with  us  to  Grod*s  house,  adjuments  S 
attention  and  devotion,  furtherances  of  edifica* 
tion.  visible  instructors,  helps  of  memory,  exe^ 
cises  of  faith,  the  shell  that  preserves  the  kernel 
of  religion  from  contempt,  the  leaves  that  defend 
the  blossoms  and  the  fruit ;  but,  if  the^  grow 
over  thick  and  rank,  they  hinder  the  fruit  from 
coming  to  maturity,  and  then  the  gardeoer 
plucks  them  off  ... .  When  ceremonies  become 
burthensome  by  ^cessive  superfluity,  ortmlaw>- 
ful  ceremonies  are  obtruded,  or  the  substance  of 
divine  worship  is  placed  in  circumstances,  or  the 
service  of  God  is  more  respected  for  human  o^ 
naments  than  for  the  divine  ordinance,  it  is  high 
time  to  [Mire  away  excesses,  and  reduce  things 
to  the  ancient  mean.  These  fathers  are  quite 
out  when  they  make  it  lawful  at  sometimes  to 
add,  but  never  to  pare  away :  yet  we  have 
pared  away  nothing  which  is  either  prescribed 
or  practised  by  the  true  Catholic  Church.  If 
our  ancestors  have  pared  away  any  such  things 
out  of  any  mistake  (which  we  do  not  believe), 
let  it  be  made  appear  evidently  to  us,  and  we 
are  more  ready  to  welcome  it  again  at  the  fore- 
door,  than  our  ancestors  were  to  cast  it  out  at 


(1)  Bramhall,  Protestant's  Ordination  Defended, 
1017,  1018,  tome  iv.,  D.  vii.  See  also  Dodwell's 
Reply  to  Six  Queries;  and  Sir  H.  Lvnde's  Via 
Tuta,  12mo.,  1628,  p.  75. 

(2)  Hooker,  b.  iv.,  s.  14,  p.  502. 
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the  back-door.' — Errare  postumusy  haretici  esse 
nolwnus.  (1) 

Is  a  jealousy  entortained  of  the  influence 
«f  the  foreign  reformation  \ 

If  the  Church  of  England  did  join,  as 
Biflbop  Taylor  says,  to  their  own  star  *  all  the 
shinmg  tapers  of  the  other  re£)nned  churches, 
calling  for  the  advice  of  the  most  eminently 
learned  and  zealous  reformers  in  other  king- 
doms, that  the  light  ef  all  together  might 
show  them  a  clear  path  to  waUc  in,'  (2)  is 
this  a  £iult  1  Or,  rather,  is  it  not  a  wonder- 
fiil  proof  of  strength  and  wisdom,  that,  with 
willingness  to  consult,  (9)  there  was  inde- 
pendence to  refrain  from  submitting  to  any 
other  rule  than  '  that  word  of  God  and  an- 
cient judgment  of  Christ's  Church,'  (4)  *  m 
whose  steps  the  reformed  Church  of  England 
bath  trodden,  in  her  doctrine  and  discipline 
legally  constituted.'  (5) 

Of  Luther,  indeed,  and  Calvin,  our  great 
divines  uniformly  speedc  with  respect 

*  Teaching  Luther,'  says  Field,  *  we  answer 
that  he  was  a  most  worthy  divine,  as  the  world 
had  any  in  those  times  wherein  he  lived,  or  in 
many  ages  before ;  and  that,  for  the  clearing  of 
sundry  points  of  greatest  moment  in  our  Chris- 
tian profession,  much  obscured  and  entangled 
before,  with  the  intricate  disputes  of  the  school- 
men and  Romish  soi^isters,  (as  of  the  power  of 
nature,  of  free  will,  grace,  justification,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  faith  and 
works,  Christian  liberty,  and  the  like,)  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  shall  e?er  be  boand  to  honour  his 
happy  memory.^ 

And  then  apologising  for  the  val'iations  and 
errors  in  his  doctrine : — 

*  Let  not  oar  adversaries,'  he  concludes,  *  in- 
sult upon  Luther,  for  that  he  saw  not  all  the 
abominations  of  popery  at  the  first;  but  let 
them  rather  consider  of,  and  yield  to  the  reason- 
abieoess  of  the  request,  which  in  the  preface  of 
his  works  he  maketh  to  all  Christian  and  well- 
minded  readers,  to  wit,  that  they  would  read  his 
books  and  writings  with  judgment,  and  with 
much  commiseration,  and  remember  that  he  was 
sometime  a  friar,  nourished  in  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  church,  so  that  it  was  more  painful  to 
him  to  forget  those  things  he  had  formerly  ill- 
learned,  than  to  leara  anew  that  which  is 
good.'  (6) 

^  A  founder  it  had,'  says  Hooker,  writing 


(1)  Conseerat.  of  Protest  Bishops  Defended,  p. 
488,  tome  i.,  D«  6. 

Preface  to  Apology  for  Set  Forms,  vol.  vii., 

r3)  See  Preface  to  Dr.  Cardwell's  Liturgies  of 
Edward  VI.,  note,  p.  xxviL 

(4)  Bilson,  True  Differ.,  Part  iii.  p.  545. 

(5)  Bishop  Nicholson,  Apology  for  Discipline, 
ElM^  toRMHler. 

(6)  6.  3^  c  42,  p.  166. 

VOL.  LXIX.  37 


in  condemnation  of  the  discipline  of  Gtlvin, 
'  whom,  for  mine  own  part,  I  think  in^otn- 
parably  the  wisest  man  that  ever  the  French 
church  did  enjoy,  since  the  hour  it  enjoyed 
him.'  (1)  'Calvin  I  truly  honour,' sayi 
Bishop  Bilson, '  for  his  great  giAs  and  pains 
in  the  Church  of  God ;  but  I  may  not  take 
him  for  the  founder  of  Christian  religicm,  and 
therefore  wh6re  he  dissenteth  from  the 
worthy  pillars  of  Christ's  Church  I  dissent 
from  him.'  (2)  'Mr.  Calvin,'  says  Bish<^ 
Morton, '  is  always  worthy  oi  the  first  place 
among  the  innumerable  company  of  late 
divines.'  (3) 

^  Worthy  instruments,*  says  Sanderson,  *  they 
were  both  of  them  of  God's  glory,  and  such  as 
did  excellent  service  to  the  Church  in  their 
times,  whereof  we  yet  find  the  benefit ;  and  wa 
are  unthankful  if  we  do  not  bless  Gk)d  for  it; 
and  therefore  it  is  an  unsavoury  thing  for  any 
man  to  gird  at  their  names,  whose  memories 
ought  to  be  precious.  But  yet,  were  they  not 
men  V  (4) 

And  while  we  of  this  day  acknowledge  that 
they  were  men,  and  can  see  more  clearly  the 
sad  effects  of  their  faults  and  errors,  it  may 
be  humble  and  pious  for  us  also  to  guaid 
against  any  intemperance  of  censure ;  any- 
thing unbecoming  that  respect  which  Chris- 
tians owe  to  those  whom  God  has  blessed 
with  great  gifts,  and  made  instruments  in 
great  designs. 

Of  the  foreign  Protestant  reformem  gen- 
erally Field  thus  speaks,  in  a  passage  where 
he  disclaims,  in  the  most  energetic  manner, 
either  sympathy  or  communion  with  *all 
sectaries  whatsoever': — 

'It  so  fell  out  by  the  happy  providence  of 
God,  and  force  of  that  main  truth  they  all  sought, 
to  advance,  that  there  was  no  material  or  essen- 
tial diOerence  amongst  them,  but  such  as,  upon 
equal  scanning,  will  be  found  rather  to  consist 
in  the  divers  manner  of  expressing  one  thing, 
and  to  be  but  verbal  upon  mistakmg,  through 
the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  humours  of  some 
men.  than  anything  else.  Yea,  I  dare  confi- 
dently pronounce,  that  after  due  and  full  exam- 
ination of  each  other^s  meaning,  there  shall  be 
no  difference  found  touching  the  matter  of  the 
sacrament,  the  ubiquitary  presence,  or  the  like, 
between  the  churches  reformed  by  Luther's 
ministry  in  Germany  and  other  places,  and  those 
whom  some  men's  malice  called  Sacramenta- 
ries ;  that  none  of  the  differences  between  Me- 
lancthon  and  Illyricus,  except  about  certain 
ceremonies,  were  real ;  that  Ilosiander  held  no 
private  opinion  of  justification,  howsoever  hia 


(1)  Preface  to  EccL  Pol.,  s.  2.  p.  129. 
?2)  Sufferings  of  Christ,  p.  267 ;  so  also  p.  77, 
and  Perpetual  Govern.,  p.  282. 

(3)  Defence  of  Ceremda.,  p.  g7. 

(4)  Ad  Popalam,  Serm.  7th,  voL  i.  p.  205. 
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strange  maoDer  of  speakiD^  gave  occasiofi  to 
many  so  to  think  and  conceive.  And  this  shall 
be  justified  against  the  proudest  Papist  of  them 
aU.'  (1) 

And  such  is  the  general  language  of 
the  English  divines.  They  claimed  and 
acted  upon  their  own  liberty ;  but  they 
did  this  in  a  respectful  and  kindly  spirit 
towards  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
same  battle  with  themselves  against  a 
common  enemy,  with  far  less  advantages, 
and,  as  we  have  lived  to  see,  with  far 
greater  risk  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
truth  among  them,  because  they  were 
deprived  by  Ood  of  our  two  great  bless- 
ings, a  monarchical  and  an  episcopal  re- 
formation. 

But  whatever  were  their  personal  feel- 
ings towards  the  foreign  reformers,  Lu- 
ther and  Calvin  were  not  the  authors  nor 
the  modellers  of  our  English  Reforma- 
tion. *  Melancthon,  indeed,'  says  Heylin, 
^  states  that  he  was  sent  for  by  Edward 
VI.,  but  was  stayed  on  some  occasion, 
and,  had  he  come,  had  come  too  late  to 
have  had  any  share  in  the  Reformation, 
the  articles  of  the  Church  being  passed, 
the  liturgy  reviewed  and  settled  in  the 
year  before.'  'Calvin  offered  his  assist- 
ance to  Cranmer ;  but  Cranmer,'  pursues 
Heylin,  'knew  the  man,  and  refused  the 
oflfer,  and  he  did  very  wisely  in  it.*  Pe- 
ter Martyr  and  Bucer  were  'placed' at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  rather  as  private 
doctors,  than  any  way  made  use  of  in  the 
Beformation.' 

'God,'  concludes  the  same  historian,  'certain- 
Iv  had^so  disposed  it  in  his  heavenly  wisdom ; 
that  so  this  Church,  without  respect  unto  the 
names  and  dictates  of  particular  doctors,  might 
found  its  reformation  on  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles only,  according  to  the  explications  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  ancient  fathers;  anc',  being;  so 
fbunded  in  itself,  without  respect  to  any  of  the 
differing  parties,  might  in  succeeding  ages  sit 
as  judge  between  them,  as  being  more  inclina- 
ble by  her  constitution  to  mediate  a  peace 
amoiigst  them,  than  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of 
either  side.'  (2) 


[1]  Book  iii.,  chap.  42,  p.  165.  So  Andrews,  Ad 
Bellann.  Apolog.  Reap.,  p.  328.  For  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Reformed  Churches  concerning  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Eneharist,  see  Bishop  Cosin's 
Hl<tory  of  Transnbstantiation,  c.  ii. 

[2]  Ecclesia  Vindic,  part  ii.  pp.  68,  69.  It  is 
BOt  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  the  foreign  reform- 
ers really  inflaenced  the  Reformation.  (See  Pre- 
face to  Dr.  Cardwell's  Liturgies  of  Edward  Vf.) 
Some  influence  they  must  have  possesi^ed,  though 
evidently  less  [see  especially  notes,  pp.  14  and  27] 
than  is  sometimes  asserted,  when  it  is  wished  to 
diqMurage  the  Rdbnnation.  The  fact  that  the  dl- 


It  may  be,  that  some  ^  Lutheran  or  Cal- 
vinian  fancies  crept  into  the  writings  of 
private  men,  but  they  were  not  decrees 
of  the  Church.' (1)  it  may  be,  that  crimes 
were  committed,  and  principles  put  forth 
under  cover,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  spirit 
rising  up :  but  the  same  men  who  oppos* 
ed  popery  opposed  dissent  as  earnestly ; 
and  there  is  not  a  crime  or  principle  of 
dissent  which  had  not  previously  been 
sanctioned  by  the  old  spirit  of  popery, 
and  grew  out  of  it  as  a  legitimate  devel- 
opment. Violent  transferences  of  Church 
property,  insult  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
overthrow  of  episcopacy,  tampering  with 
the  sacraments,  subjection  of  ecclesias- 
tics to  lay  canonists  and  chancellors,  de- 
parture from  primitive  antiquity,  disre- 
spect to  the  fathers,  these  and  other  ex- 
cesses of  the  kind,  which  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  affinity  between  pope- 
ry and  dissent  charge  upon  the  Reforma- 
tion, are  in  reality  to  be  charged  upon 
popery.  Popery  had  prepared  the  soil 
and  sown  the  seeds,  and  express  mis- 
sionaries had  matured  them  and  called 
them  out,  and  the  harvest  is  its.  (2) 

And  it  may  be  that  evils  have  followed 
since  the  Reformation,  which,  from  a  ne- 
glect of  history,  we  are  unable  to  balance 
with  the  evils  which  preceded  it.  But 
to  follow  in  point  of  time,  and  as  cause 
and  effect  are  two  different  things — 

'  Our  Reformation,'  eays  Bramhall,  *  is  jost 
as  much  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  our  Church 
and  common  wealth  as  the  building  of  Teoter- 
den  steeple  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin's  sands, 
or  the  ruin  of  the  country  thereabouts,  because 
they  happened  both  much  about  the  same  time. 

"  Careat  successihus  opto.'* 
May  he  ever  want  success  who  judgeth  of  ac- 
tions by  the  event !  Our  Reformation  hath  niin- 


vines  of  the  seventeenth  century  repudiate  any 
such  interference,  when  incompatible  with  tme 
Catholic  principles,  as  much  as  we  should,  and 
consider  the  Reformation  free  from  censure  on  this 
bead,  is  all  that  it  is  wished  to  point  out.  Thus 
Andrews:  *Calvinists  convitium,  protritum  jam 
est.  Nemo  hie  addictus  jurare  in  verba  illius. 
Tanti  est,  quanti  rationes  quas  afien  pro  se,  neo 
pluris.'  Tort.  Torti,  p.  309.  And  again,  Resp. 
ad  Apolog.  p.  162.  So  Hickes :  <  Luther  was  none 
of  ou/  Reformers ;'  <  Ours  and  the  Lutheran  are 
different  Reformations.'  Controv.  Letters,  vol.  L 
p.  44.  And  Hammond :  <  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
Church  of  England  always  disclaimed  the  being 
called  by  the  names,  or  owning  the  dissensions  <3* 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist,  and  professeth  only  the 
maintaining  of  the  primitive  Catholic  faith,  and  to 
have  no  father  on  earth  to  impute  their  faiih  to.' 
View  of  the  Apol.  for  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  vol.  iL  p.  621. 
[1]  Ibid. 

[21  Brett,  Church  Government,  pmim. 
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fd  the  faith,  iast  as  the  plucking  up  of 
weeds  in  a  garden  ruins  the  good  herhs.  It 
hath  ruiDed  the  Church,  just  as  a  body  full  of 
superfluous  and  vicious  humours  is  rumed  by 
a  healthful  pui^tioo.  It  hath  ruined  the  com- 
moQf^eahh,  just  as  pruning  of  the  rine  ruins 
the  elm.  No,  no,  Sir !  Our  sufferings  for  the 
feilh,  for  the  Church,  for  the  monarchy,  do  pro- 
claim us  innocent  to  all  the  world  of  the  ruin 
either  of  faith,  or  Church,  or  monarchy.  •  •  •  • 
It  is  Yonr  new  Roman  creed  that  hath  ruined 
the  raiih.  It  is  your  papal  court  that  haih  ru- 
ioed  the  Church.  It  is  your  new  doctrines  of 
the  Pope's  omni|K)tence  over  temporal  persons, 
in  order  unto  spiritual  ends,  of  absolving  sub- 
jects from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  of  exempt- 
ing the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction,  of  the 
lawfulness  of  murdering  tyrants  and  excom- 
municated princes,  of  equiyocation  and  the 
like,  that  first  infected  the  world,  to  the  danger 
of  civil  government.' (1) 

VI.  And  now,  when,  wearied  and  un- 
satisfied with  the  coldness,  and  worse 
than  coldness,  into  which  as  individuals 
we  may  have  sunk,  (not  by  following  the 
Church  of  England,  hut  hy  neglecting 
and  despising  her,)  young  and  ardent 
mind:$  have  been  led  to  think  that  another 
reformation  may  be  needful ;  let  them 
learn  from  our  great  and  good  father  of 
the  English  Church,  what  are  the  princi- 
ples to  be  adhered  to  in  such  a  Agoing  on 
to  perfection,'  and  ther^  will  he  no  fear 
either  of  Popery,  or  of  heresy,  or  of 
schism. 

In  the  first  place,  our  Reformation  was 
pafe  and  good,  because  it  proceeded  upon 
an  old  and  existing  foundation.  It  did 
not  startle  men's  minds  hy  some  sudden 
proclamation  that  the  system  under  which 
they  were  living  was  to  be  abandoned  5 
that  the  ground  on  which  they  trod  was 
hollow;  it  did  not  Qommence  upon  the 
principle  of  unsettling  their  attachn^ent 
to  their  church  as  it  existed,  even  with 
all  its  corruptions.  Unsettlement  there 
was,  and  must  be  with  every  change: 
but  it  was  not  aimed  at  5  it  was  strenu- 
ously resisted,  even  in  thought,  by  the 
authors  of  our  Reformation  : — 

'They  dealt,'  says  Bishop  Bull,  'with  our 
Church  as  they  did  with  our  temples  or  mate- 
rial churches.  They  did  not  pull  them  down, 
and  raise  new  structures  in  their  places ;  no, 
nor  so  much  as  new  consecrate  the  old  ones; 
but  only  removed  the  obieeUand  occasions  of 
idolatrous  worship ;  (at  least  out  of  the  mOre 
open  and  conspicuous  places,)  and  took  away 
some  little  superstitious  trinkets,  in  other 
things  leaving  tnem  as  they  found  them,  and 


freely,  and  without  scruple,  making  nse  of 
them.'  (1) 

'  The  Church  of  England,'  as  Jackson  de- 
scribes her,  *  was  not  wiUine  to  dissent  from 
the  Romish  Church,  .save  omy  in  matters  of 
great  consequence.'  (2) 

So  Bramhall,  eulogizing  her  moderation 
in  the  same  proceedings,— 

*  It  is  a  rule  in  prudence,  not  to  remove  an 
ill  custom  when  it  is  well  settled,  unless  it 
bring  ^eat  prejudices.  .  .  .  Needless  alteration 
doth  diminish  the  venerable  esteem  of  religioi^ 
and  lessen  the  credit  of  ancient  truths.  Break 
ice  in  one  place,  and  it  will  crack  in  more. 
Crooked  sticks,  by  bending  straight,  are  some- 
times broken  into  two.'  (3) 

So  Andre  was : 

'  Ubi  mutatum  quid,  id  eo  factum,  quod  in 
riiu  vestro  discesstmi  est  k  casto  integroque  Dei 
cultu ;  'et  quod    ah  initio  non  fuit  sic." '  (4) 

And  giving  this  praise  to  the  Reforma*> 
tion,  and  believing,  as  our  divines  did, 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  '  the  most 
excellently  instructed  with  a  body  of 
true  articles,  and  doctrines  of  holiness, 
with  a  discipline  material  and  prudent, 
with  a  government  apostolical,  with  every- 
thing that  could  instruct  or  adorn  a  Chris* 
tian  church' (5) — what  would  have  in- 
duced them,  were  they  now  living,  to 
contemplate  any  change  in  her  system, 
which  would  be  felt  or  perceived  to  be 
a  change,  and  not  a  natural  development 
and  practical  application  of  principles 
already  acknowledged  1  What  would 
they  have  thought  to  hear  young  men- 
full  of  earnestness  and  zeal  indeed,  but 
only  just  awakened  by  the  teaching  of 
others,  and  as  yet  unlearned  themselves — 
as  Whitgift  describes  the  Puritans,  'so 
far  from  acknowledging  this  singular  and 
unspeakable  benefit  [tne  purity  of  reli- 
gion taught  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  not  least,  of  its  establishment  by  the 
State,]  proceed inj?  from  the  mere  mercy 
of  God ;  so  far  from  being  thankful  fot 
the  same,  from  desiring  the  continuance 
of  it  with  hearty  prayers, — seeking  rath- 
er to  obscure  it,  and  to  deface  it,  because 
in  certain  accidental  points  they  have  not 
their  fantasies  and  proper  devices  V  (6) 


3Q- 


[1]  Answer  to  De  la  JMBlititoe,  tome  t,  Disc.  i.  p. 


[1]  BuH,  Vindicat.,«ec.  26,  voL  ii.  p.  210. 

[2]  Jackson,  voL  ii  p.  529. 

[3]  Bramhall,  Answer  to  De  la  Blilitidre,  p.  29. 

[4]  Tortura  Torti,  p.  309. 

[5]  Bishop  Taylor,  Preface  to  the  Doctrins  of 
Repentance,  vol.  viii.  p.  244. 

Whitgift,  Preface  to  the  Date(;e  of  |he  An- 
swer, foL  1674. 
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Surely  aoytbiog  which  encourages 
•uch  a  spirit  ought  to  be  carefully  avoid* 
ed  ;  all  needless  complaints  ;  all  sugges- 
tions of  possible  changes  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  which  only  ir- 
ritate and  discontent,  however  the  intima- 
tion may  be  guarded ;  all  disposition  to 
regard  the  Church  that  bore  us,  critically 


had  spread  around  them,  so  many  creepioff 

things  and  noxious  animals  had  come  to  seeK 
shelter  by  their  side,  with  them*  but  not  of 
them.  They  did  not  think  to  check  puritan* 
ism  by  encouraging  Popery.  Rather  they 
knew  that  both  are,  under  different  forma, 
one  and  the  same  spirit  of  evil — here  gath- 
ered into  a  tyranny — there  let  loose  in  a 


and  curiously,  by  a  standard  other  than !  democracy ;  and  that  they  could  not  depart 


her  own  i  all  despondency  as  to  her  pros- 
pects ;  all  censure  of  her  own  authorised 
character,  as  distinct  from  warnings  to 
tndividnals. 

*  Deariv  beloved,'  says  Jackson,  *  let  us,  in  the 
bowels  or  Christ  Jesus,  I  beseech  you,  content 
outselves  with  the  Reformation  already  estab- 
lished by  authority.  It  is  no  time  to  sally  out 
against  the  adveraairy  in  single  bands  or  scatter- 
ed companies ;  but  rather  with  the  joint  forces 
of  our  united  affections,  of  prayers,  and  endea- 
vours, either  to  batter  the  foundation  of  their 
Churches'  walls,  or  manfully  to  defend  our 
own;  keeping  ourselves  within  the  bounds 
whereonto  authority  hath  confined  us.'  (1) 
  of 


from  the  straight  path  of  their  own  blessed 
Church,  without  involving  themselves  in  a 
circle,  in  which,  step  by  step,  they  would  un- 
consciously return  back  to  the  very  point 
from  which  they  were  flying. 

^  Redit  labor  actus  in  orbem, 
Atque  in  se  sua  per  vestigia  vdvitur  error/ 

*  He,'  says  Hooker,  again  and  again,  *  that 
will  take  away  extreme  heat,  by  setting  the 
body  in  extremity  of  cold,  shall  undoubtedly 
remove  the  disease,  but  together  with  it  the 
diseased  too.'  (1)  *  And  if.'  as  Jackson  says, 
to  oppose  the  Romish  Church  by  way  of 


'  £}ever,'  savs  Bramhall,  sneaking  of  Gro- 
tius's  plan  of  ieconciliaiion-*  never  were  there !  contrariety,  is  but  to  seek  the  overthrow  of  a 
any  genuine  sons  of  the  Church  of  England  who  \  tyranny  by  the  erection  of  an  anarchy.  (2)  to 


thought  upon  any  change  either  in  doctriae  or  |  oppose  puritanism  on  the  same  principl 
discipline.  (2).  i  only  overthrow  an  anarchy  to  erect  a  t 


e  will 
tyran- 


*  Surely,'  Miys  Hooker,  *I  cannot  find  any  uy. 
neat  cause  of  just  comiJaint  that  good  laws  |    Though  the  Bible  has  been  abused  by  the 
ZL^T^^^^^^  P"-^:  interpretation,  they 

commendable  endeavour;  but  for  us  the  more  pe^^ro'^'tted.tl'e  opportunity  of  magnifying 
necessary  is  a  speedy  redress  of  ourselves.  We '  it.  inierpretahon,  as  *  the  only  m- 

have  on  all  sides  lost  much  of  our  first  fervency  i  fallible  rule  of  faith  ;'  as  *  containing  all  the 
towards  God ;  and  therefore  concerning  our  own  I  principles  of  faith  and  points  of  salvation,'  as 
df^nerated  ways,  we  have  reason  to  exhort  j  needing  no  associate,  nor  addition  of  any  au- 
withSt.Greflw»*«?i^y*^"/^*^''>let  usretu^  equally  infallible,  nor  more  per- 

again  unto  Aat  whidh  we  sometimes  were ; }  j^^^^^g  j^an  Itself  to  supply  what  it 
but  touching  the  exchange  of  laws  in  pracuce  ^  ^ 
with  laws  in  device,  which  they  say  are  better 
lor  the  state  of  the  church,  if  they  might  take 
place,  the  farther  we  examine  them,  the  greater 
cause  we  find  to  conclude, /'^vouf>'  Swp  i«f/*iy,  though 
we  continue  the  same  we  are,  the  harm  is  not 
great.'  (3) 

YII.  Secondly,  the  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  placed  by  Providence, 
like  ourselves,  to  contend  against  the  princi- 
ples of  sectarianism  and  dissent,  which  cover 
themselves  under  the  common  name  of  Pro- 
testant But  this  never  made  them  either 
insensible  to  those  seeds  of  good,  of  which, 
as  in  every  case  of  error,  those  errors  were 
the  rank  and  unchecked  growth;  nor  dis- 
trustful of  the  name  of  Protestants ;  nor  sus- 
picious of  the  safety  of  their  own  ground,  on 
which,  in  the  deluge  of  evil  which  Popery 


ri]  Tom.  iU.  p.  694. 

m  Vindication  of  GrotkM»o.  at  p,ai3. 
(8)  Ec<:l.  Pol.,  the  Epittle  Dedicsl. 


spicuous  than  itself  to  supply 
wants.'(3)  Though  the  service  of  the 
Church  was  threatened  to  be  stripped  of  all 
decency  and  order,  they  speak  soberly  and 
cautiously  of  ceremonies.  Though  Episco- 
pacy was  made  a  badge  of  Antichrist,  they 
do  not  reduce  all  religion  to  a  matter  of 
church  discipline.  Though  the  doctrine  of 
faith  had  been  perverted  to  the  wildest  ex- 
cesses, there  is  no  mention  in  them  of  justifi- 
cation by  works,  or  of  works  at  all,  without 
immediate  and  solemn  reference  to  the  faith 
which  alone  can  sanctify  them.  These 
points,  and  many  others  of  their  doctrinal 
teaching,  might  be  advantageously  examined. 
For  much  of  this  caution  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  view  they  were  undoubtedly  in- 
debted to  the  proximity  of  Popery,  and  to 
their  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  nature, 
and  dread  of  its  poison.    Yet  apparently 


(1^  Book  IT.  1.  a 

rS)  Jsckion,  vol  iii«  p.  693. 

(3j  Jacktoa,  toL  S.  p.  296. 
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they  had  moro  to  faar  from  PuritaDism  than 
from  Popery;  and  if  we  in  this  day  might 
be  reluctant  to  retain  the  name  of  Protest- 
ant, from  the  fear  of  being  confounded  with 
sectarians,  much  more  might  they.  And 
yet.  Catholic  as  they  were  both  in  language 
and  in  spirit,  they  use  it  boldly  and  promi- 
nently.   As  the  believing  Jews,  when  other 
Jews  refused  to  believe,  were  compelled  to 
distinguish  themselves  as  Christians ;  and  as 
the  Christian  Church,  when  heretics  also 
called  themselves  Christians,  was  compelled 
to  add  the  name  of  Catholic :  so  Catholic 
ChristiaLS,  when  one  great  branch  of  the 
Church,  retaining  the  same  title,  is  spreading 
the  grossest  errors,  must  distinguish  them- 
selves as  Protestants.    They  are  Protestant, 
as  the  *  Latin  or  West  Church*  (so  Field  has 
proved),  'wherein   the   pope  tyrannised 
before  Luther's  time,  was  and  continued  a 
true  Protestant  Church,  condemning  those 
profane  and  superstitious  abuses  which  we 
nave  removed;   and  groaning  under  that 
tyranny,  the  yoke  whereof  we  have  now 
cast  off.*(l)    They  are  Protestants,  as  the 
Church  Catholic  itself  is  Protestant  against 
the  sins  and  follies  of  heathenism  ;  as  every 
Christian  in  every  age  and  every  country  is 
appointed  by  God  himself  to  be  a  witness  and 
protestor  against  evil.    If,  indeed,  the  acts 
we  rebuke  are  no  sins,  then  to  protest  is  a 
crime.    If  they  are  sins,  yet  sins  of  the  past, 
now  buried  and  forgotten,  to  rake  them  up 
unnecessarily  may  well  be  condemned.  If 
we  judge  them  by  our  own  private  judgment, 
we  mtrude  on  the  rights  of  our  superiors,  and 
so  we  sin.    And  if  they  be  distant  and  weak, 
and  no  danger  exist  of  infection,  we  may  well 
spare  ourselves  and  others  the  pain  of  declar- 
ing against  them.    But  whether  the  deeds 
of  Popery  be  sins  or  not — whether  they  be 
dead  and  buried,  or  alive  and  in  full  vigour 
— whether  our  Church  has  spoken  on  them, 
and  we  are  bound  to  speak  with  her  voice — 
whether  in  the  silence  and  debility  of  the 
Church  Catholic  she  was  not  bound  to  speak, 
when  no  other  voice  could  speak  so  strongly 
— and  whether  there  is  not  danger  from  Po- 

Sery  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country ; 
anger,  which  calls  on  us  all  to  rouse  the 
weak  and  the  strong  together  to  vigilance 
against  their  greatest  enemy — unhappily 
need  not  be  askol.  We  are  not,  and  dare  not 
be,  Protestants,  in  the  sense  which  some  few 
may  wrongly  affix  to  the  word,  as  discarding 
all  guides  to  truth  but  our  own  self-will :  in 
this  sense  Protestantism  is  worse  than  folly ; 
it  may  be  worse  than  Popery :  but  as  remon- 
strating and  warning  all  around  us  against 


the  corruptions  of  Popery,  we  .cannot  cease 
to  be  Protestants,  without  ceasing  to  do  our 
duty  as  Christians.  It  is  our  glory  and  our 
happiness  to  be  Christians— our  safeguard 
and  consolation  to  be  Catholics — our  sad  and 
melancholy  duty,  a  duty  which  we  never  can 
abandon  till  Rome  has  ceased  to  work 
among  us,  to  be  Protestants. 

'  My  Lords/  said  Laud,  *  I  am  as  innocent  in 
this  business  of  religion,  as  free  from  all  practice 
or  so  much  as  thought  of  practice,  for  any  alter- 
ation to  Popery,  or  any  way  blemishing  the  true 
Protestant  religion  established  in  the  Church  of 
England,  as  I  was  when  my  mother  first  bare 
me  into  the  world. 

*  If  I  had  blemished  the  true  Protestant  re- 
ligion * — *  The  number  of  those  persons  whom, 
by  God*s  blessing  upon  my  laoours,  I  have 
setded  in  the  true  Protestant  religion  established 
in  the  Church  of  England ' — *  I  pray  <iod,  hit 
truth  (the  true  Protestant  religion  here  estab- 
lished) sink  not ' — '  God  of  his  mercy  preserve 
the  true  Protestant  religion  amongst  us  — (1] 

This  was  the  common  language  of  Laud 
the  martyr  of  the  Puritanf. 

So  Bramhall,  while  righiJy  denying  that 
*  Protestancy  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Church,* 
any  more  than  the  weeding  of  a  garden  it 
the  essence  of  the  garden,  does  not  scruple 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  same  treatise  to 
use  the  word  as  the  right  denomination  of 
men,  whom  he  describes  in  the  same  place 
s  ^endeavouring  to  conform  themselves  in 
11  things  to  the  pattern  of  the  Primitive 
Church,'  as  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  the 
least  particle  of  saving  truth.'  (2) 

So  Hammond,  speaking  of  those  who 
preached  resistance  to  the  lawful  magis- 
trate — 

•  Such  as  these,  if  they  must  be  called  Protee- 
tapts,  are  yet  in  this  somewhat  more  than  that 
title  ever  imported,  I  may  say,  perfect  Jesuits 
in  their  principles.* — This  doctrine  [of  non-resis- 
tance] purely  Protestant' — the  contrary  of  which 
'  by  Grod's  Providence,  hath  formerly  been  time- 
ously  restrained,  and  not  broken  out  to  the  de- 
eming of  our  Protestant  profession.'  (3) 

So  Nicholson : — 

The  laws  are  now  silent,  and  any  man  may  be 
now  anything,  so  he  be  not  an  dd  Protestant  of 
the  Church  of  England.'  [4] 

So  Sanderson  is  not  afraid  to  say— 

*  When  we  have  wrangled  ourselves  as  long  as 


(1)  Appendix  to  Third  Book,  p.  187. 


Troubles,  pp.  225,  311,  &c 
Protestant  Ordination,  p.  1013. 
Hammond,  Of  Resiating  the  Lawful  Mag i»- 
vnXBy  pp.  68»  69. 
(4)  Apolo^,  p.  155. 
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onr  wits  and  strength  will  serre  us,  the  honest, 
downright,  sober  English  Protestant  will  be 
found  in  the  end  the  man  in  the  safest  way,  and 
by  the  surest  line.' 

Nor  is  he  ashamed  to  ayow  his 

'  zeal  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  my  dear  mo- 
ther, the  Church  of  England,  which  hath  nour- 
ished me  up  to  become  a  Christian  and  a  Pro- 
testant (that  is  to  say,  a  pure  pule  Christian, 
without  any  other  addition  or  epithet}.'  (1) 

*  Protestants,'  says  Laud,  *  did  not  get  that 
name  by  protesting  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  by  protesting  (and  that  when  nothing  else 
would  serve)  against  her  errors  and  siperstuions. 
Do  you  but  remove  them  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  our  protestation  is  ended,  and  the 
separation  too.  Nor  is  protestation  itself  such 
an  unheard-of  thing  in  the  very  heart  of  reh'gion. 
For  the  Sacraments,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  are  called  by  your  own  school 
"  visible  signs  protesting  the  faith."  Now,  if 
the  Sacramen***  be  protestantia,  signs  protest- 
ii^,  why  may  not  men  also,  and  without  all 
onence,  oe  called  Protestants,  since  by  receiving 
the  true  Sacramems,  and  by  refusing  them 
which  are  corrupted,  they  do  but  protest  the 
sincerity  of  their  faith  against  that  doctrinal 
corruption  which  hath  invaded  the  great  Sacra- 
ment of^  the  Eucharist  and  other  parts  of  re- 
ligion ?  especially  since  they  are  "  men  which 
must  protest  their  faith  by  visible  signs  and 
sacramems.'"  (2) 

'  They  are  the  Protestants,'  says  Stillingfleet, 
'who  stand  for  the  ancient  and  undeBled  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church  against  the  novel  and 
corrupt  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church.  And 
such  kind  of  protestation  no  true  Christian,  who 
measures  his  being  Catholic  by  better  grounds 
than  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  will 
9ver  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of.'  (3) 

So  Hickes.  though  fully  alive  to  the 

*  wicked,  absurd,  and  unchristian  doctrines, 
-  which  atheistical,  heretical,  and  other  se- 
ducing teachers  taught  in  his  day,  under  the 
name  of  Protestants,  does  not  therefore  repu- 
diate the  name,  but  declares  that 

•  the  Protestant  religion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  but  another  name  for  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  Protestant  for  a  primitive  Chris- 
tian, who  protests  against  all  the  corruptions  of 
the  gospel  by  popery.'  [4] 

We  may  pot  indeed  distinguish  ourselves 
solely  as  Protestants,  or  without  express  de- 
clarations of  Catholic  principles,  especially 
where  the  name  is  likely  to  confound  us 
with  sects,  and  doctrines,  which  a  Catholic 
Christian  repudiates.    The  word  has  been 


(1)  Letters  of  Sanderson;  D'Oyley's  Life  of  San- 
crofi,  vol.  ii.  p.  443 ;  Sermons,  vol.  i.  Pref  i.  xxiv. 

(S^)  Confer,  with  Fisher,  p.  87. 

(3j  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  320. 
«16  ^ft>re  the  Lord  Mayor,  vol.  i.,  pp. 


used  too  carelessly,  and  a  false  meaning 
popularly  given  to  it,  which  must  be  con- 
demned and  corrected.  But  as  yet,  while 
no  other  badge  exists  to  mark  to  the  world, 
and  especially  to  the  poor  and  the  weak,  the 
duty  of  guarding  against  Popery,  instead  of 
dallying  with  its  temptations,  and  palliating 
its  corruptions,  we  cannot  proscribe  it  It  is 
a  sign— a  little  sign,  but  one  most  looked  to 
— by  which  a  large  number  of  Christiaa 
minds  within  the  Church,  in  a  time  of  natu- 
ral alarm  and  jealousy,  test  Qur  attachment 
to  the  Church,  and  our  repudiation  of  errors 
which  they  have  been  taught — and  taught 
most  rightly— tq  regard  with  dread.  (I) 
For  their  sakes  we  are  bound  to  be  spar- 
ing of  our  own  liberty,  and  tender  of  rheir 
consciences.  If  a  French  army  is  closely 
besieging  a  town  in  which  we  live,  we  have 
no  right  to  dress  ourselves  up  as  French 
soldiers  and  walk  about  the  streets,  or  to  re- 
fuse to  give  our  English  pass-word,  though 
by  this  refusal  we  may  alarm  none  but  wo- 
men and  children.  We  have  no  rigbf  to 
alarm  any  one.  He  who  really  desires  the 
restoration  of  Christian  unity  will  desire, 
most  of  all,  to  recall  to  the  fold  of  the  Church 
her  own  sheep.  If  he  dreads  to  offend  Pa- 
pists by  the  word  Popery,  he  will  dread  to 
offend  Puritans  by  rejecting  the  word  Pro- 
testant. If  he  fears  that  it  will  confound  him 
with  Dissenters,  he  must  fear  alike  lest  the 
word  Catholic  should  confound  him  widi 
Popery— unless,  indeed,  he  be  wholly  insen- 
sible to  the  evils  of  Popery,  while  keenly 
alive  to  the  evils  of  Puritanism — unless  the 
presence  of  Church  government  in  the  one 
is  to  cloak  over  all  errors  of  doctrine,  while 
'the  neglect  of  it  in  the  other  is  to  blot  out  all 
truth  of  doctrine — unless  Popery  in  his  sight 
be  only  holy,  and  Puritanism  only  sinful— 
unless  he  close  bis  eyes  to  all  the  wickedness 
which  the  one  has  essentially  produced,  and 
to  all  the  goodness  with  which  the  other  has 
been  accompanied — such  as  earnestness; 
energy,  personal  piety,  study  of  the  Scripture, 
prayer,  self-denial,  charity,  zeal  for  what  it 
believes  to  be  truth,  jealousy  of  all  that  seems 
to  trench  on  the  supremacy  of  God,  or  to  sub- 
stitute the  creature  for  the  Creator. 

Such  would  not  be  the  spirit  of  our  old  di- 
vines towards  individual  Protestants,  where 
error  in  separating  from  the  Church  could 
be  palliated,  as  it  may  be  in  these  times,  in 
numbers  of  hereditary  Dissenters,  by  the 
very  principles  which  we  wish  toencouraw 
— of  reverence  for  parents,  docility  to  teacn- 

(1)  There  is  a  remarkable  letter  of  Evelyn's  to 
Archbishop  Sancrofl  on  the  danger  resulting  from 
the  omission  of  the  word,  and  the  •dvaotage  tam 
of  the  omission  by  the  Jesuitic  Di'Qyl7>  ^  ^ 
Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  ^KO. 
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era.  attachmeDt  to  existing  institutioDS ;  or  by 
igDorance  of  the  real  claims  which  the 
Church  has  upon  their  obedience.  It  was 
not  their  feeling  towards  foreign  Protestant 
communions.  With  their  resolute  persua- 
sion that  the  government  of  the  Church  by 
bishops  was  *  ordained  of  God' — and  to  be 
honoured  not  merely  'upon  ancient  custom,' 
but  *as  a  true  apostolical,  heavenly,  and  di- 
vine ordinance  ( I )  it  is  yet  interesting  to  see 
the  caution  with  which  they  speak  of  other  re- 
formed bodies,  *  which,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  were  driven  to  want  that  kind  of 
polity  or  regiment  which  is  best,  and  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  that  which  either  the 
irremediable  error  of  former  times,  or  the 
necessity  of  the  present,  had  cast  upon 
them/  (2)  •  This,  their  defect  and  imperfec- 
tion,' says  Hooker,  in  the  same  pa  sage,  *  I 
bad  rather  lament  in  such  a  case  than  exagi- 
tate.'  And  so,  in  no  unfriendliness,  *  blessed 
Bishop  Morton  did  often  bewail  their  infelicity 
for  want  of  bishops:'  (3) — 

'  You  demand  then,'  says  Bishop  Andrews, 
'whether  your  churches  sin  against  the  Divine 
right  ?  I  did  not  say  it :  this  only  I  said,  that 
your  churches  wanted  somewhat  that  is  of  Di- 
Tine  right ;  wanted,  but  not  by  your  fault,  hut  by 
the  iniquity  of  the  times ;  for  that  your  France 
had  not  your  kings  so  propitious  at  the  reform- 
ing of  your  church  as  our  England  had.'  (4) 

And  again : — 

'  tie  must  needs  be  stone-blind  that  sees  not 
churches  standing  without  it ;  he  must  needs 
be  ma'de  of  iron,  and  hard-hearted,  that  denies 
them  salvation.  We  are  not  made  of  that  metal, 
we  are  none  of  those  ironsides ;  we  put  a  wide 
difference  betwixt  them.  Somewhat  may  be 
wanting,  that  is  of  Divine  right,  (at  least  in  the 
external  government),  and  yet  salvation  may  be 
bad.  .  .  k  This  is  ncit  to  damn  anything,  to 
prefer  a  better  thing  before  it:  this  is  not  to 
damn  your  church,  to  recall  it  to  another  form, 
that  all  antiquitjr  was  better  pleased  with,  t.  e. 
to  ours ;  and  this  when  Grod  shall  ^nt  the 
opportunity,  and  your  estate  may  bear  it.*  (5) 

So  Bishop  Cosin,  in  his  last  will  — 

*  Wheresoever  in  the  world  churches  bearing 
the  name  of  Christ  profess  the  true,  ancient, 
and  CailioHc  religion  and  faith,  and  invocate 
and  worship,  with  one  mouth  and  heart,  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  if  from  actual  communion  with  them  I 
am  now  debarred,  either  by  the  distance  of 
regions,  or  the  dissensions  of  men,  or  any  other 


(1)  Hooker,  b.  vii.  «.  i.  xi. 
(*2)  Idem,  b.  iii.  s.  xi. 

(3)  Basire,  Life  of  Cosin,  p.  65. 

(4)  hmvftx  to  Du  Moniin  3cl  Tpistle.  See 
Wordsworth's  Clirittiaa  IiistituteA,  vol.  iii.  p.  257. 

(6)  Answer  to  Da  MooKn's  t^econd  Epistle. 


obstacle ;  neyertheless,  always  in  my  heart,  and 
soul, and  affection,!  bold  communion  and  unite 
with  them— that  which  I  wish  especially  to  be 
understood  of  the  Protestant  and  well-reformed 
Churches.  Fur  the  foundations  being  safe,  any 
difference  of  opinions  or  of  ceremonies— oq 
points  circumstantial,  and  not  essential,  nor  re- 
pugnant to  the  universal  practice  of  the  ancient 
Church,  in  other  churches  (over  which  we  are 
not  to  rule) — we  in  a  friendly,  placid,  and  peace- 
able spirit,  may  bear,  and  therefore  ought  to 
bear.»[l] 

'  1  cannot  assent,*  says  Bramhall, '  that  either 
all  or  any  considerable  part  of  the  episcopal  di- 
vines in  England  do  unchurch  either  all  or  the 
most  part  of  the  Protestant  churches.  .  .  . 
They  unchurch  none  at  all,  but  leave  them  to 
stand  or  fall  to  their  own  master.  They  do  not 
unchurch  the  Swedish,  Danish,  Bohemian 
churches,  and  many  other  churches  in  Polonia^ 
Huogaria,  and  those  parts  of  the  world  which 
have  an  ordinary,  uninterrupted  succession  of 
pastors— some  by  the  names  of  bishops,  others 
under  the  name  of  seniors,  unto  this  day.  (I 
meddle  not  with  the  Socinians.)  They  un- 
church not  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Germany, 
who  both  assert  episcopacy  in  their  confessions, 
and  have  actual  superintendents  in  their  prac- 
tice, and  would  have  bishops,  name  and  things 
if  it  were  in  their  power.  . . .  Episcopal  divines 
do  not  deny  those  churches  to  be  true  churches, 
wherein  salvation  may  be  had.  We  advise 
them,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  be  circumspect  for 
themselves,  and  not  to  put  it  to  more  question, 
whether  they  have  ordination  or  not,  or  desert 
the  general  practice  of  the  Universal  Church 
for  nothing,  when  they  may  clear  it  if  they 
please;  Their  case  is  not  the  same  with  those 
who  labour  *jnder  invincible  necessity. .  i  .  The 
mistake  procejdeth  from  not  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  true  nature  and  essence  of  a  Church, 
which  we  do  readily  grant  them,  and  the  integ- 
rity or  perfection  of  a  Church,  which  we  cannot 
grant  thera,  without  swerving  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Church.['2] 

How  would  such  minds  as  these:  how 
would  Sanderson :  (3)  how  would  the  martyr 
Charies  :(4)  how  would  Laud,  whose  *  worst 
thought  of  any  reformed  Church  in  Christen- 
dom was  to  wish  it  like  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land*— whose  deepest  intention  *was  how 
they  might  not  only  be  wished,  but  made  so' 

(1)  Life  by  Basire.  See  also  Hicke:*  [True  No- 
tion of  PerjMjcution,  vol.  i..  Serin,  iv.].  and  a  remark- 
able passage  in  Brett  on  Chnrch  Government  [c.  v. 
p.  118  d  s-^»],  in  which  he  shows  that  the  foreign 
Protestant  communions  were  excliid^d  from  the 
privilege  of  episcopacy  by  the  machinations  of 
popery,  acting  on  it8  cdfiviction  *  that,  if  it  come  to 
paw  that  heretic  bishops  be  so  near,  Rome  and  the 
clergy  utterly  falls.'  [p.  119]. 

(2)  Vindication  of  Grotius,  p.  613 ;  see  a  passage 
to  precisely  the  same  effect,  especially  as  regards 
the  Lutheran  churches,  in  Laud,  Troubles  and  Tri- 
als, p.  141. 

(3)  See  Episcopacy  not  prejudicial,  S.  II.  s.  xv. 

(4)  Icon  Basilice,  c  xvij,  j  Clarendon  Papers, 
vol.  ii,  p.  433,  434. 
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— *  whose  contiDued  Itboura  for  aome  years 
together  were  to  reconcile  the  divided  Pro- 
testants in  Germany,  that  so  they  might  go 
with  united  force  against  the  Romanists — 
who  joyed  with  a  joy  which  he  would  never 
deny,  while  he  lived,  when  he  conceived  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland's  coming  nearer,  hoth 
in  the  canons,  and  the  liturgy,  to  the  Church 
of  England'  (1)  How  would  these  great  minds, 
who  never  confounded  the  case  of  schismat- 
ics within  England  with  that  of  reformed 
Churches  without  it,  have  been  gladdened  in 
the  hour  of  their  trials  with  the  prospect  of 
a  time,  when,  by  the  same  monarchical  re- 
formation, to  which  we  owe  the  blessing  of 
episcopacy,  a  hope  was  once  more  held  out 
of  restoring  to  the  Reformation  of  Germany 
that  great  apostolical  ordinance;  without 
which  the  Chri:«tian  communion  must  fall  to 
pieces,  and  all  heresies  spring  up;  and  of 
once  more  binding  together,  wiihout  compro- 
mise of  Christian  truth — if  so  God  grant — 
the  reformed  Churches  throughout  all  the 
world ! 

VIII.  One  more  salutary  warning  we  must 
mention  in  conclusion,  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  example  of  our  old  divines. 

That  catholic  antiquity  must  be  studied, 
and  studied  deeply — that  all  modern  church- 
es, as  they  are  engrafted,  so  should  also  be 
modelled  on  it  — that  it  is  the  trunk  from 
which  all  the  branches  spring  forth — that  a 
profession  of  disregard  and  contempt  for  it 
invalidates  the  authority  of  any  religious 
teachers — that  to  it  a  writ  of  error  lies  from 
subordinate  tribunals. in  the  Church,  they  all 
with  one  voice  proclaim,  and  this  without 
the  least  disparagement  to  the  supremacy  of 
scripture.  It  is  the  glory  and  the  beauty 
which  they  delight  to  trace  in  the  Church  of 
England,  that  she  is  so  primitive,  so  ancient, 
so  apostolical.  She  herself  leads  us  always 
to  the  *  apostles  and  ancient  catholic  fathers,' 
to  *the  ancient  bishops  and  primitive 
church  ;'(2)  to  *  the  primitive  Church  which 
was  most  holy  and  godly,'  *  most  pure  and 
uncorrupt,'  *  to  the  JOO  years  after  our  Sa- 
viour Christ,  when  Christian  religion  was 
roost  pure,  and  indeed  golden,'  to  *  ancient 
and  godly  use  i(3)  '  always  eschewing  in. 
novations  and  new-fangledness ;'(4.)  to  'the 
old  councils  and  canons  ;'(5)  to  *the  apostles, 
doctors,  and  prophets  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  as  to  be  listened  to  no  less  than  the 
Lord  himself  if  he  were  present,  so  long  as 


[11  Hist,  of  Troubles,  pp.  134, 355,  419,  100. 
[2]  JeweU's  Apology,  p.  13,  ed.  1838. 

S]  Homilies,  poMtm. 
]  Preftuic  to  Common  Prayer. 
[5]  Cftrdwell's  Document,  AnnaU,  vol,  i.  p,  4lS. 


they  deliver  (trad^t)  those  things  only 
which  they  received  from  the  Lord-'(l) 
This  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  English 
Church.  It  is  the  salt  of  the  English  Re* 
formation.(2) 

And  the  judgments  of  the  English  divines 
to  the  same  enect  are  collected  in  a  noble 
passage  of  Bishop  Bull's  ^Apologia  pro  Har- 
monia ;'  but  their  doctrine  is  too  clearly  es- 
tablished to  require  quotation.(3) 

What,  then,  is  the  danger  to  be  appre* 
bended  in  this  appeal  to  catholic  antiquity^ 
which  has  recently  been  revived  among  usi 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  lest,  in  honouring 
our  ancestors,  we  should  learn  to  despise  our 
parents ;  lest,  in  recognising  them  as  a  court 
of  appeal,  we  should  violate  the  obedience 
due  to  that  authority  which  immediately 
presides  over  us,  our  own  mother  Church. 
It  is,  in  the  second  place,  lest,  in  pretending 
to  recur  to  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  we 
should  in  reality  be  appealing  to  our  owo 
judgment,  and  to  our  own  private  opinion, 
and  false  interpretation  of  their  language,  not 
to  their  real  teaching.  And  it  is,  in  the 
third  place,  lest  we  should  assume  them  as 
models  for  our  imitation,  and  tie  ourselvea 
down  to  their  rules,  beyond  not  only  the  rea- 
sonable duty  of  Christians,  but  their  own  ex- 
press  declarations  of  our  liberty  to  depart 
from  them. 

Whether  our  old  divines,  with  their  deep 
reverence  for  antiquity,  failed  in  their  reve- 
rence for  the  judgment  of  their  *  dear  mother 
Church  of  England,'  may  be  estimated  from 
what  has  previously  been  said.  Not  Brani- 
hall,  who, 

'  until  a  general  council  can  be  procured,  sub* 
mits  himself  to  the  Church  of  England,  wherein 
he  was  baptized,  or  to  a  national  English 

synod.'(4) 

Not  Whitgift,  when  he  dedicates  his  book 
to  his  *  loving  nurse,  the  Christian  Church 
of  England,' 


(1)  Latin  Catechism,  p.  15. 

[2]  See  this  fact  elaborately  and  satisfkctorfly 
established  in  a  small  but  very  valuable  publication 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Beadon  Heathcote,  «  Documentary 
Illustrations  of  the  Principles  to  be  kept  in  View  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles'— 
[Oxford,  1841]  especially  pp.  67,  76.  Of  the  ma- 
ny works  which  the  recent  controversy  has  produ- 
ced, it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  general  and  per- 
manent utUiiy  to  the  theological  student ;  and  wc 
cannot  but  hope  that  it  may  be  followed  up  by  the 
publication,  by  the  same'  hands,  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  *  Conmionplace  Books,  or  CoUei^nt 
iVom  the  Fathers,'  illustrating  th«  same  fact. 

[3]  S.  i.  §  4.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  309. 

(4)  Preface  to  RepUeation,  WoAm^  p.  142. 
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that  if  k9  bas  ftffiiBMd  anythiag 
I  tfait  hf  lesiBHig  Mid  good  mtons  maj 
beworedcnrooeoQSylie  will  r«fonn  tha  same : 
Sckne  wholly  submits  it  to  the  rule  of  God's 
word,  and  the  judjg[meDt  of  those  Uiat  be  lean^ 
9fif  discreet  and  wi8e.'(l) 

Not  Laud,  who 

'  was  williiiff  to  have  his  work  pass  as  silently 
as  it  might,  because  he  eould  not  hold  it  worthy 
of  that  great  duty  and  senrice  which  he  owed 
to  his  dear  mother  the  Church  of  England and 
who  '  wholly  submiu  it  to  her  with  his  prayers 
ton  her  prosperity,  and  his  wishes  thai  he  were 
able  to  do  her  better  8orvice.'(2) 

Not  Hammond,  with  whom 

'a  meek  son  of  the  Church  of  Christ  will  cer- 
tmxHj  be  content  to  sacri6ce  a  great  deal  for  the 
making  of  the  purchase  of  peace  and  commu- 
nion ;  and  when  the  fundamentals  of  the  iaith 
iiMi  flupersdroctures  of  Christiaa  practice  are  not 
concerned  in  the  concessions,  will  cheerfully 
cxpreM  his  readiness  to  submit  or  deposit  his 
own  judgment  ia  reverence  and  deference  to  his 
•upenors  in  the  Church  where  his  lot  is  faU- 
^.•(3) 

Not  Bishop  Cosin,(4)  where  he  speda  of 


Us 

'having  no  other  aim  in  his  work  than  to  be 
serviceable  to  the  truth  of  God,  set  forth  and 
professed  by  the  Church  of  England;  which 
truth  we  endeavour,  in  these  wavering  and  laps- 
ing^ times,  to  preserve  entire  and  upright  among 

Not  Bishop  Montagu,  when,  in  one  of 
many  passages  to  the  same  effect,(5)  he  in- 
dignantly repels  the 

'imputation,  that  he  not  only  agrees  with  the 
Council  of  Trent,  but  dissjgfrees  firom  the  Church 
of  Enffland,— **  I  deny  this  absolutely :  prove  it 
and  take  all  If  I  dimree'  from  the  Church  of 
England,  promote,  inform  against  me;  spare 
not  In  morboniam  all  the  Councils  of  Trent  in 
the  world,  if  there  were  ten  thousand  of  them. 
I  forsake  them  all  respectively :  such  regard  and 
awM  remct  do  I  bear  unto  my  momer,  the 
Church  dTEngland.''  '(6). 

Not  Bishop  Bull,  when  be  declares— 

'  Whatever  here  or  dsewhere  I  have  written,  I 
do  niost  willingly,  and  with  the  profoundest 
humility  (jsutnmd  cum  animi  demissione),  submit 
unto  the  judgment  of  my  holy  mother  the 
Church  of  England ;  as  one  who  have  thus  far 


proved  myself  to  be  unto  her  a  most  obedient 
son;  and,  so  lonff  as  I  continue  amonff  the 
living,  by  God's  help,  intend  to  continue  su<3).'(l) 

Not  Hooker: — 

<  We  had  rather  fflorify  and  bless  God  for  the 
fruil  we  daily  behdd  reaped  by  such  ordinances 
as  his  gramous  spirit  maketh  the  ripe  wisdom 
of  this  national  Church  to  bring  forth,  than  vain» 
Ij  boast  of  our  own  peculiar  and  private  inven- 
tions, as  if  the  skill  of  profitable  regiment  had 
left  her  public  habitation  to  dweU  in  a  retired 
manner  vnth  some  few  men  of  one  livery :  wia 
make  not  our  childish  appeals,  sometimes  from 
gur  own  to  foreign  churches,  sometimes  from 
both  unto  churches  ancienter  than  both  are,  ia 
effect  always  from  all  others  to  our  own  selves; 
but^  as  becometh  them  that  follow  with  dl  hu- 
mility the  wavs  of  peace,  we  honour,  reverence, 
and  obe^,  in  the  very  next  degree  unto  God,  die 
voice  of^ the  Church  of  God  wherein  we  Uve.*(2) 

Not  Jackson,  when  next  to  that 

'  glory  of  €rod,  which  is  the  supreme  cause  of 
causes,  the  main  end  d*  all  other  ends,  intended 
by  good  men  or  angels,  his  second  aim,  subordi* 
nate  to  this,  was  to  give  satisfaction  to  his 
iofi  desires  of  discbarffiog  his  duty  to  theChurek 
his  mother,  by  doing  oer  such  service  as  he  was 
able  in  setting  forth  the  true  worship  of  God* 
and  in  maintaioiDg  the  truth  professed  by 
her.»(3) 

Not  Bishop  Hall,  wben  he  exclaims— 

'  In  all  those  verities  which  are  disputable  and 
free  for  discourse,  let  me  ever  be  swayed  bjr 
the  sacred  authority  of  that  orthodox  Church 
wherein  I  live.(4) 

Not  Bishop  Buckeridge,  when  be  could 
sadly  own, 

<  If  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  were  subject  to 
the  prophets  among  us,  as  in  riffht  they  ouffht 
to  be,  every  private  man  should  la^  down  his 
own  self-conceit,  ^d  submit  himseu  to  the  move 
mature  and  ripejudgmentof  the  Church  wherein 
he  liveth.X6) 

Not  Stillingfleet,  where  he  is  showing  the 
concurrent  declaration  of  our  divines,  that 
Rome  is  guilty  of  idolatry : 

« I  cannot  see,'  he  says,  *  why  the  authority  of 
some  very  few  persons,  though  of  great  learning. 


[11  Defeace  of  the  Answer,  p.  17. 
[2]  Dedication  of  Confereaee. 
[3]  Hammond^  Of  Schism,  vcd.  1.,  p.  336. 
[43  Prefhee  to  SchokstieHistory. 
£5]  Appeal  to  C«sar,  ppw  48,  eo,  111,  321. 
[6]  Appeal  to  Crnar,  p.  188. 
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(1]  Examen  CensurK,  vol.  iv.,  p.  6. 
2]  Eccles.  Pol.,  b.  v.,  s.  71. 
[31  Dedieation  of  Book  ix.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  937. 
[4]  Christ.  Moder.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  4:  3.  See  also  the 
pathetic  dedication  of  his  < Common  Apology;'  to 
our  <  gracious  and  blessed  mother,  the  Chnrdiof 
England,'  from  the  <meanestof  her  children,  wish- 
ing lier  all  peace  and  happiness.'— vol.  x. 

(5)  DiscooTie  concerning  Kneeling  at  the  eoai- 
manion,  p.  245. 
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The  Church  of  England^ 


Mmh, 


ahoold  bear  sway  a^ost  the  constaBt  opinion 
of  our  Church  ever  suoe  the  Reformation ;  since  | 
our  Church  is  not  now  to  be  formed  aocording 
to  the  singular  fancies  of  some  few  (though  I 
learned  men),  much  less  to  be  modelled  hy  the  I 
caprichios  ot  superstitious  &natics,  who  prefer 
aome  odd  opinions  and  waya  of  their  own  before 
the  receirea  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church 
they  live  in.  Sudi  as  tnese,  we  rather  pity 
their  weakness  than  regard  their  censures ;  and 
«re  onl^  sornr  when  our  adversaries  make  such 
inroperties  of  them,  as  by  their  means  to  begfet 
m  some  a  disaflfection  to  our  Church.  "Which 
I  am  80  far  from,  (whatever  malice  and  peevish- 
ness may  sujggest  to  the  contrary,)  that,  upon 
the  greatest  inquiry  I  can  make,  I  esteem  it  the 
best  Church  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  think 
my  time  very  well  employed  (whatever  thanks 
I  meet  with  for  it)  in  defending  its  cause,  and 
preserving  persons  in  the  communion  of  it\l) 

Not  Brett,  in  whose  admirable  words  their 
apirit  may  well  be  summed  up  : 

*  Wherefore  having  given,  as  I  trust,  a  faithful 
and  impartial  account  of  the  government  and 

governors  of  the  primitive  church  and  our  own, 
aving  showed  how  near  our  Church  has  been 
veformed  to  the  pattern  of  the  primitive,  aposto- 
lical, and  cathohc  church  in  the  point  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  and  also  how  it  might  yet 
be  brought  a  little  near^  to  that  most  excellent 
pattem,(2)  I  heartily  and  humbly  submit  the 
whole  to  the  judgment  of  my  much-honoured 
and  entirely  oeloved  mother,  the  Church  of 
England.  And  if  I  have  unfortunately  let  slip 
anything  that  may  seem  to  derogate  from  the 
honour  of  this  most  excellent  Church,  or  to  re- 
flect on  any  of  the  governors  of  it,  further  than 
a  general  complaint  of  some  abuses,  with  which 
I  conceive  I  have  charfi^ed  no  ^ticular  person 
or  body  of  men,  but  only  mention  them  as  cor- 
ruptions crept  in  bv  degrees,  I  heartily  wish  it 
unsaid,  and  shall  be  ready  to  ask  pardon  for 
.it.»(3) 

And  those  who  act  in  this  spirit,  whether 
they  search  in  Scripture,  or  in  ar  tiquity,  to 
find  in  them  what  they  have  beei.  taught  by 
their  own  mother  church,  will  ,  in  each  case 
alike  walk  in  their  search  by  her  guidance, 
not  wholly  by  their  own  eyes ;  and  will  give 
to  her  view  and  interpretation  of  catholic  an- 
tiquity as  much  weight  as  to  her  view  and 
bterpretation  of  Scripture.  Let  young  men 
be  assured,  that  to  go  back  by  themselves  to 
the  ancient  church;  to  talk  boldly  of  the 
Others;  to  venture  rashly  on  conforming 


(1)  Preface  to  Discourse  on  Idolatry,  Woriu, 
ToL  V, 

(2)  As  by  the  fubstitatton  of  elaieal  for  lay  chan- 
eeUors-— the  formation  (^councils  of  presbyters  for 
bishops— of  both  which  improrements  germs  may 
be  traced  in  some  recent  eodeMattioal  arrange- 
Matt.  .  ^ 

(3)  Church  Government,  p.  451. 


thdir  opinimu  and  pnotke  to  tome  imagia^ 
ary  ataodacd  of  p^ectioo,  picked  out  by 
themselTes  from  some  peculiar  age  or  dm 
of  teachers,  probably  from  some  one  or  two 
insulated  writings  of  some  single  fether,  be* 
yond  which  their  reading  cannothave  extend- 
ed, is  a  very  dangerous  delusion.  It  is  only 
a  repetition  of  Puritanism.  Substitute  *  Oath* 
olic  antiquity '  for  '  God's  Spirit,'  and  the 
words  of  Hooker  are  as  applicable  to  one  as 
to  the  other : — 

*  If  the  Church  did  give  every  man  licence  to 
follow  what  himself  Imagineth  that  Cathdk 
antiquity  doth  reveal  unto  him,  or  what  he 
supposeth  that  it  is  likely  to  have  revealed  to 
some  special  person,  whoae  virtues  deserve  to 
be  highly  esteemed,  what  other  effect  could 
hereafter  ensue  but  the  utter  confunon  of  his 
Church,  under  pretence  of  being  taught,  lad, 
and  guided  by  Catholic  antiquitylXl) 

Is  not  the  danger  of  private  interpretatkn 
even  greater  in  the  fathers  than  in  the  Scrip- 
tures 1  They  who  appealed  to  the  Bible  aa 
interpreted  by  their  own  private  judgment, 
appealed  to  a  small  book,  of  which  all  wai 
known  to  be  inspired,  inihllible,  and  framed 
by  Ood  himself  for  the  purpose  of  making 
known  the  truth ;  a  book  which  the  church 
threw  open  to  all  her  children,  and  insisted 
on  their  studying ;  and  which  all  could  stud^, 
and  even  the  humblest,  with  a  teachable  spirit, 
might  fairly  understand.  If  even  here  guid* 
ance  is  required,  the  guidance  not  of  some 
self-chosen  teacher,  but  of  the  *  Church  k 
which  we  live,'how  much  more  in  launching 
on  the  great  sea  of  antiquity — in  reading  works 
uninspired,  voluminous,  uncommented  on, 
untranslated,  and  which  as  they  come  down  to 
us  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  Roman- 
ists, who,  in  Bishop  Taylor's  words,  by  *  their 
innumerable  comiptings  of  the  fathers'  writ- 
ings :'  by  *  their  thrusting  in  that  which  was 
spurious,  and,  like  Pharaoh,  killing  the  legit- 
imate sons  of  Israel,'  and  at  last,  by  their  ea- 
purgatory  index,  have  'corrupted  the  wit- 
nesses, and  rased  the  records  of  antiqaity. 
that  the  errors  and  novelties  of  the  Church  of 
Home  might  not  be  so  easily  reproved.'  (2) 

This  fact  alone,  the  extent  of  which  has 
been  shown  by  James,  (3)  as  by  others, 
ought  in  itself  to  deter  a  student  from 
venturing  on  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  es- 


(1)  Eccl.  Pol.  b.v.  s.  10. 

[2]Dis8ua9iye  from  Popery,  vol.  x.  PP- 1^^*  ^. 

[3]  In  his  « Treatise  of  the  Cormptions  of  Saip- 
tnre,  Councils,  and  Fathers,  by  tlac  PrelatcM^?*' 
tors,  and  Pillars  of  the  Chmcch  of  Borne,  for  Main- 
tenance of  Popery  and  IrreUgion.*  4to.  UmoOf 

mi. 
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peeklly  m  regardt'tko  Romiih  cmtrover* 
9jy  except  under  the  direction  of  those 
great  divines  who  hare  before  this  exa- 
mined and  detected  the  forgeries  of  pope- 
ry. But  moreoTer,  the  Fathers  have  '  an 
idiom  and  propriety  of  speech,'  without 
iiimiliar  acquaintance  with  which,  ^  how,' 
says  Bishop  Morton,  ^  shall  we  children 
know  our  Father's  doctrine  1  How  shall 
we  not  by  our  ignorance  of  their  tongues 
build  up  some  towers  of  Babylonish  and 
confused  conceits  V  Again,  '  when  the 
Church  was  established  in  the  truth  of 
doctrine,  the  Fathers,'  adds  the  same  great 
Bishop,  '  might  presume  to  take  a  greater 
liberty  of  speech,  knowing  that  they  should 
be  understood  of  Catholic  hearers  cat  ho* 
lically ;'  and  this  occasioned  in  after-times 

*  a  prodigal  error  in  doctrine.'  (1)  Again, 

*  being  ignorant,'  says  Field,  '  of  the  He- 
brew tongue,  they  did  rather  strive  with 
all  their  wits  and  learning  to  devise  alle- 
gories, and  to  frame  the  manners  of  men, 
than  to  clear  the  hard  places  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets ;'  (2)  and  thus  he  says, 
though  ^  touching  the  interpretations 
which  the  Fathers  have  delivered,  we  re- 
ceive them  as  undoubtedly  true  in  the  ge- 
neral doctrine  they  consent  in,  and  so  far 
esteem  them  as  authentical,  vet  do  we 
think  that,  holding  the  faith  of  the  Fathers, 
it  is  lawful  to  dissent  from  that  interpre- 
tation of  some  particular  places  which  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  delivered,  or 
perhaps  all  that  have  written  of  them.' (3) 
Again,  *  In  the  sway  of  disputation,'  says 
Bishop  Jewell,  'they  use  oft-times  to  en- 
krge  their  talk  above  th^  common  course 
of  truth ;  but  specially  when  they  intreat 
of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ments ;  to  the  end  to  withdraw  the  eyes 
of  the  people  from  the  sensible  and  cor- 
ruptible creatures  to  the  contemplation  of 

things  spiritual  that  be  in  heaven  

Thus  the  Holy  Fathers  have  evermore 
used  upon  occasion  to  force  and  advance 
their  words  above  the  tenonr  of  common 
speech.'  (4) 

And  therefore,  says  Bishop  Mounta- 
gu,  (5)  than  whom,  in  his  own  words,  (6) 
'  no  man  living  carried  a  more  awful  re- 
gard and  reverend  respect  unto  antiqui- 
ty,— 

*  We  should  weigh  and  consider  what  and  how 


[IJ  Protestant  Appeal,  p.  106. 
[2]  Ibid.  p.  166.  [3]  B.  iv.  c.  17. 

[4]  Jewell's  Answer  to  Mailing,  vol.  il.  p;  343. 
[5]  Treat,  on  the  InTocat.  of  Saints,  p.  165. 
[6]  Appeal  to  CflBsar,  p.  129. 


we  read  in  the  Fathers,  tonchitt  points  in  con- 
troversy at  this  day.  "  Non  eadem,  de  iisdem, 
ab  eodem  dicuniur,"  upon  experience  we  find  it, 
that  the  same  man  of  the  same  thing  speaketh 
diiferently  in  divers  places :  with  some  imputsr 
tion  perhaps  of  uncertainty  and  contradiction, 
yet  not  deserved,  if  we  consider  divers  and  dif^ 
ferent  circumstances.  In  heat  of  opposition^  by 
way  of  contention,  some  things  fall  from  them 
now  and  then,  which  will  not  hold  weight  at 
the  beam  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  men  that 
take  advantage  at  them  in  one  point  will  soon 
fall  off  from  them  in  another.  S.  Hierome  is 
much  in  this  head,  according  to  the  vehement 
choleric  nature  and  disposition  of  the  man.  Se- 
condly, in  public  and  popular  collations,  very 
often  to  move  affection,  and  fain  action  in  point 
of  practi(]ue  piety,  they  lavish  by  way  of  exag- 

§eration  m  large  hyperboles  and  amplifications, 
o  the  Grecian  Homi  lists,  and  Chrysostom  es- 
pecially above  them  all :  not  in  this,  but  in  ma-  - 
ny  other  passages  also.  Thirdly,  much  is  found 
in  them  of  which  they  are  reporters,  and  no 
more :  they  relate  vmtous  the  opinions  of  others 
and  not  their  own :  they  tell  us  what  was  done, 
but  do  not  intermeddle  by  way  of  censure  or 
opinion  for  their  parts.' 

Does  this  dishonour  the  Fathers  1  Does 
it  invalidate  their  testimony  to  Catholic 
troth  1  Does  it  set  them  aside  as  doctors 
and  teachers  in  the  Church,  most  honour- 
ed and  most  holy  1    God  forbid ! 

*  What  think  we  of  the  Fathers?'  savs  Bish- 
op Jewell.  *  What  shall  we  think  of  them,  or 
what  account  may  we  make  of  them  ?  Tney 
be  interpreters  of  the  word  of  God.  They  were 
learned  men,  and  learned  Fathers :  the  mstru- 
ments  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  vessels  ildl  of 
grace.  We  despise  them  not,  we  read  them, 
we  reverence  them,  and  ^ve  thanks  unto  God 
for  them.  Thev  were  wimesses  unto  the  truth, 
they  were  worthy  pillars  and  omaments  in  the 
Church  of  God.  Yet  may  they  not  be  compar- 
ed with  the  word  of  God.  We  may  not  build 
upon  them :  we  may  not  make  them  the  foun- 
dation and  warrant  of  our  conscience :  we  may 
not  put  our  trust  in  them.  Our  trust  is  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Some  things  I  believe, 
and  some  things  which  they  wrote  I  cannot  be- 
lieve. I  weigh  them  not  as  the  holy  and  canon- 
ical Scriptures.  Cjrprian  was  a  lioctor  of  the 
Church ;  yet  he  was  deceived :  Hierome  was  a 
Doctor  of  the  Church ;  yet  he  was  deceived : 
Augustine  was  a  Doctor  of  the  Church ;  yet  he 
wrote  a  book  of  Retractions,  he  acknowled|[ed 
that  he  was  deceived.  God  did  therefore  give 
to  his  Church  many  Doctors,  and  many  learned 
men,  which  all  should  search  the  truth,  and  one 
reform  another,  wherein  they  thought  him  de- 
ceived.' And  so  he  concludes :  '  They  are  learn- 
ed :  they  have  pre-eminence  in  the  Church : 
they  are  Judges:  they  hare  the  gifts  of  wisdom 
and  imderstanding;  yet  they  are  often  deceived* 
They  are  our  Fathers,  but  not  Fathers  unto 
God :  they  are  stars,  &iir,  and  beautiful,  and 
bright ;  yet  they  are  not  the  sun :  they  bear  wit- 
ness of  the  light,  they  are  not  the  li^ht.  Christ 
is  the  sun  of  righteousness,  Christ  is  the  light. 
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whidi  liglit«neth  erery  man  thai  oometh  iaio 
the  world.' (1) 

And  if  Jewell's  voice  is  not  sufficient, 
Jackson  may  be  added  :— 

<  Bat  what  if  the  most  reTerend  and  ancient 
Fathers  of  former  times  were  of  a  contrary 
mind  ?  0  Lord,  thev  were  faithful  servants  in 
thy  House,  and  yet  faithful  but  as  servants,  not 
as  thy  Son ;  and  it  may  be  thon  didst  suffer  tnose 
thy  worthy  servants  to  go  awry,  to  try  whether 
I,  thy  most  unworthy  servant,  would  forsake 
the  footsteps  of  thine  anointed  Son  to  follow 
them :  but  Lord  !  teach  me  thy  statutes,  so  shall 
I  (in  this  point  wherein  I  differ  from  them) 
have  more  understanding  than  the  ancient. 
Thy  name  hath  been  already  glorified  in  their 
many  excellent  gifts,  all  which  they  received  of 
thy  bounteous  hand ;  and  it  may  be  that  now  it 
is  thy  pleasure  in  this  present  difficulty,  to  ordain 
thy  praise  out  of  such  infants'  mouths  as  mine. 

'  They  out  of  this  thy  fertile  and  goodly  field 
have  gathered  many  years*  provisioo  for  thy 
great  household,  thy  Church,  but  yet  eitber  let 
somewhat  fall,  or  left  much  behind,  which  may 
be  sufficient  fbr  us  thy  poor  servants  to  glean 
after  them,  eitber  for  our  own  private  use,  or 
for  that  small  flock  which  thou  hast  set  us  to 
feed.  And  let  all  sober-hearted  Christians 
judffe,  yea  let  Grod  that  searcheth  tbe  very  heart 
ana  reins,  and  Christ  Jesus,  the  Judge  of  all 
mankind,  give  judsment  out  of  his  throne,  whe- 
ther in  reasoning  thus  we  are  more  injurious  to 
the  ancient  Fathers  deceased,  than  they  [the 
Komanists]  unto  the  Andent  of  Days,  and  Fa- 
ther of  the  worid  to  come,  in  denying  the  free 
gifts  and  sracesof  his  Holy  Spirit  imto  succeed- 
ing as  well  as  former  ages. '[2 j 

And  Uiui,  if,  following  these  our  natural 
teachers,  we  though  that  early  Chiistianit^, 
most  pure  and  most  trustworthy  as  it  was  m 
maintaining  simply  the  truths  committed  to 
ft,  yet  in  things  beyond,  in  pious  opinions, 
might  err  or  be  deficient — if  we  thought 
that,  though  nothing  can  be  added  by  length 
of  time  to  the  defimte  creed  once  revealed, 
longer  experience  may  yet  warn  us  against 
practices  indifferent,  which  have  since  been 
seen  to  give  occasion  to  grievous  corruptions 
— if,  wlSle  we  reverently  acknowledged  the 
teaching  of  the  Fathers  to  be  holy,  and  their 
collective  historical  testimony  to  be  the 
great  evidence  of  our  faith,  we  yet  balanced 
their  personal  authority  by  holiness  and  wis- 
dom wherever  they  can  be  found  in  tbe 
Church — if,  assured  that  all  the  lines  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  are  marked  out  in 
{he  midst  of  their  accumulated  materials,  we 
yet  doubted  whether  a  common  eye  can 
distinguish  these  without  aid,  and  K>r  this 
ttd  preferred  the  M  and  tried  Doctors  of  our 
own  Church  to  any  modem  teachers-— and  if 


[1}  Treatne  ©f  the  Holy  Scripture,  vol.  itp.  36, 
Tome  i.,  k.  u.,  p.  897. 


we  dreaded  leal  a  mh  wmi  pgesuipCuoofp' 
peal  to  the  Fathers  should  lead  in  many  cases 
to  positive  errors,  and  so  ultimately  to  the 
general  contempt  of  their  authority— would 
there  be  in  this  any  irreverence  to  their 
memory,  any  wish  to  depart  from  tboat  old 
paths  in  which  our  ancestors  walked  before, 
and  in  which  we  must  walk  also  %  L#et  at 
low  their  footsteps  gladly,  but  not  witboot  lfa« 
guidance  <^  our  own  Church ;  and  of  those 
who  reverencing  them  no  less,  knew  and  un- 
derstood them  better  than  this  generation  can 
do. 

And  the  same  must  be  sakl  of  any  attenpt 
or  wish,  whether  exprened  or  implied,  wlie> 
ther  secretly  encouraged  in  our  own  miadB, 
or  suggested  indirectly  to  others,  of  refonn- 
ing  the  Church  of  England  by  any  change 
in  her  system,  after  a  vaore  ancient  md  pri- 
mitive model,  selected  fay  ourselves.  Wben 
we  have  seen,  as  clearly  as  our  old  Reform- 
ers and  those  divines  of  whose  opinions  we 
are  now  speaking — the  real  nature  <^  popery^ 
its  workings,  its  artifices,  and  its  powers 
when  we  have  searched  as  deeply  into  its 
history,  and  watched  its  gradual  growth  from 
the  seeds  <^  imperceptiUe  errors,  until  tbey 
shot  up  and  *  rent  and  tore  the  very  walla-of ' 
Christ^s  temple  '(1)— when  we  have  read 
both  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers^  as  the 
martyrs  of  our  Church  read  them,  by  tin. 
light  of  the  fires  in  which  their  own  bodies 
were  to  be  burnt,  then  to  think  of  abandoning 
their  model  for  a  model  of  our  own  may  not 
be  presumption— not  presumpticm  in  tboss 
who  are  placed  in  authority  in  the  Churcb, 
with  power  to  decide  on  such  questions— -but 
presumptuous  and  dangerous  it  alwsya  mnst 
be  for  any  but  the  heads  of  the  Church  efvm 
to  deliberate  on  such  matten. 

'The  restoration  the  En^ish  Chucefa,' 
says  Bishop  Hall,  (2)  ^  and  aversion  of  po- 
pery,nezt  under  (}od  and  our  kings,  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  and  owed  to  tbe  learning  uid 
industry  of  our  bishq)s.'  It  was  '  an  epis- 
copal as  well  as  monarchical  reformatkn,' 
and  therefore  safe. 

'  This  was  the  form  of  Church  government/ 
says  the  Judgment  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
'  under  which  our  religion  was  at  first  so  orderly, 
without  violence  or  tumult,  and  so  happily  re- 
formed, and  hath  since  so  long  flourished  with 
truth  and  peace,  to  the  honour  and  happinesa  of 
our  own,  and  admiration  of  other  nations.' 

And  it  will  be  the  great  test  that  we  not  only 
profess  but  have  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  the 
ancient  church  as  well  as  of  our  own,  snd 


(1)  Jackson,  vol.  i.  p.  913. 
(3)  Defeaee  of  Humble  Remonst.,  vol.  x«  p.  355, 
quoted  from  Du  Mooyn. 
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tlwt  wetere^takiK  op  thai  ^wfaife  belt  md 
bidge  of  hmnrlitj,'  which,  in  Hammond's 
wordfl, '  she  binds  on  all  her  sons  and  ezem- 
I^es  to  aiy  (1)  ii;  in  the  midst  of  that  fe- 
verish irritation  which,  most  accompany  every 
lerivalof  religious  ieeling,  we  adhere  steacfiiy 
ifirxm  bishops*  It  is  easy  to  talk  and  write 
of  this,  bat  hard  to  practise  it.  And  the  re* 
firactory  spirit  will  show  itself  and  work  to 
mischief  in  many  subtle  forms  without 
avowed  disobedience. 

The  true  obedience  will  be  to  receive  their' 
warnings  «»1  rebukes  not  oidy  wtthsubous- 
skill,  but  thankfulness;  to  distrust- ourselves 
when  they  distrust  us;  to  interpret  their 
words,  even  when  they  seem  to  us  in  error, 
with  the  most  favourable  construction  possi- 
ble, and  to  hide  the  error,  if  it  be  one,  rather 
than  drag  it  forth  to  light ;  to  do  nothing 
which  may  provoke  an  espressicm  ci  public 
feeling  in  (Opposition  to  their  expressed  senti- 
ments; to  hm  no  centre  of  action  except 
subject  to  their  control  and  sanction ;  to  ab- 
stain from  remonstrances  ajpainst  their  acts, 
unless  it  is  demanded  from  us  in  our  own 
officii  position ;  not  to  think  that  we  are 
walking  in  the  &ith  of  Abraham,  because 
we  follow  wherever  we  are  led,  without 
knowing  whither  we  are  going,  unless  the 
v(»ce  that  leads  us  be  that  of  our  appointed 
living  rulers  under  God,  not  the  mere  echo 
of  our  own  self-will,  or  of  our  own  private 
interpretation,  whether  of  history  or  of  scrip- 
ture. The  true  obedience  will  be  to  co-dpe- 
rate  with  tiiem  cordially  and  zealously  in 
their  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  Church ;  to 
save  them,  as  fiur  as  we  nmy,  from  the  anxiety 
of  witnessing  the  growth  of  a  restless  diKon- 
tented  spirit  among  the  young ;  to  join  with 
them,  and  to  strengthen  their  hands,  in  re- 
pressing and  condemning  it,  at  whatever  sa- 
crifice, either  of  personal  or  parhr  feeling ; 
to  inculcate  a  dutiful  reference  to  them  in  sJl 
conscientious  difficulties;  not  encouraging, 
either  in  others  or  ourselves,  any  alteration 
whatever  in  the  customary  forms  of  the 
Church,  without  their  consent ;  (2)  least  of 

(1)  Hammond's  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  93. 

(2)  <  Forasmnch,'  says  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer 
Booky  *  as  nothing  ean  be  so  plainly  set  forth,  but 
doubts  may  arise  in  the  use  and  practice  of  the 
same,  to  appease  all  such  diversities,  if  any  arise, 
and  f(tf  the  resolution  of  all  doubts,  concerning  the 
manner  how  to  understand,  do,  and  execute  the 

^  things  contained  in  this  book,  the  parties  that  so 
doubt,  or  diversely  take  anything,  idiall  always  re< 

•  sort  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese ;  who  by  his  dis- 
cretion shall  take  order  for  the  quieting  and  ap- 
peasing of  the  same ;  so  Uiat  the  same  order  be  not 
contrary  to  anything  contained  in  this  book.  And 
if  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  be  in  doubt,  then  he 
may  send  for  the  resolution  thereof  to  the  Arch-^ 
bishop.' 


aH,  13ce  siUy  minds  thlit  dote  on^  ceremonies, 
(as  Sanderson  says,  ^  no  true  scm  of  the  Church 
of  England'  can  do,)  (!)  permitting  ourselves 
to  startle  the  weak  and  oflend  the  strong  by 
introducing  sQ-caUed  ancient  npvelties  of 
dress,  or  gesture^  or  mode  of  reading,  or  bowiai^ 
or  crosring,  or  tnniing  to  the  east^  or  anv  Ifte 
external  acts,  which,  if  of  moment,  ought  not 
to  be  altered  without  a  supericMr  authority ; 
and,  if  of  no  moment,  only  betray  the  fri* 
volity  of  our  own  minds,  and  perplex  and 
unsettle  the  minds  of  others. 

If  this  dotifol  spirit  be  shown  in  the  clergy^ 
the  Cboreb  of  England  will  soon  begin  to^ 
develop  its  wonderiul  strength*  Wh^  the 
body  is  prepared  to  fdlow,  the  head  may 
venture  to  lead,  bat  not  before.  And  a  battle 
is  beibre  them— a  battle  not  so  much  against 
dissent,  which  eveiy  day  is  lospg  ground| 
but  against  pq>ery  which  is  rising  up  amongst 
us  with  renewed  vigour,  and  anecting  to 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  revival  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  English  Church — its  prin- 
ciples of  order^  reverence,  and  truth— is  a 
friendly  a[^roximationto  its  own  ccHrruptioni^ 
because  some  few  minds,  of  neither  age  nor 
weight,  have  raphly  and  wrongly  spoken  of 
union,  in  language  which  the  Church  of 
England  would  little  tolerate,  and  one  or  iw9 
others,  never  nurtured  in  her  principles,  have, 
avowedly  in  the  j^it  of  dissent,  forsaken 
hercommonion.  What  the  Church  generally 
would  think  of  such  a  meditated  union,  un- 
less preceded  by  a  thorough  retraction  of 
Romish  errors  cannot  be  expressed  better 
than  in  the  words  of  Jackson :  (2)— 

<  England,  for  that  blind  and  slavish  oKedience 
which  m  respect  of  other  nations  she  did  per- 
form unto  the  see  of  Rome,  was  by  Italiaos  and 
other  foreigners  not  unaptly  termed  the  Pope^i 
ass.''  Howbeit  the  brutish  ignorance  of  our 
fore&thers  in  the  mysteries  of  their  salvation 
did  make  that  measure  of  obedience  to  the  Ro« 
mish  Church  partlv  excusable  in  them,  which 
in  us  (to  wbmn  the  gospd  hath  long  time 
shined)  would  be  altogether  damnable.  But  it 
would  be  ignoraDce  more  than  Inrutish,  ignorauce 
so  far  from  excusing  other  sins,  that  itself 
would  be  a  sin  inexcusable,  if  we  should  hope 
or  presume  that  the  Romish  yoke  would  not  oe 
made  ten  times  heavier  unto  us  than  it  was  upon 
our  foreiathers,  if  God  ia  his  just  judgment 
should  sireoglhen  the  enemies  <»  our  peace  to 
lay  it  again  upon  this  island's  neck,  ror  the 
Camch  of  Rome,  since  our  forefathers'  departure 
from  her,  hath  multiplied  her  doctrines  of^ devils, 
and  mingled  her  cup  with  such  abominations  as 
would  make  the  taste  of  it  to  such  as  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  sincere  milk  of  the  goqMl 
altogether  deadly;  and  yet  hope  there  is  none 


(1)  Preface  to  Sermons,  voL  i.  S  ziL 

(2)  Jackson,  Book  xii.  c.  v.  s.  18. 
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that  we  should  not  be  iiiged  to  drink  more  deep 
of  it  than  our  forefathers  were,  if  this  cruel  8te|> 
mother  should  once  recover  her  pretended  tide 
of  dominion  over  us.  No  choice  would  be  left, 
but  either  torture  of  conscience  or  torment  of 
body :  we  must  make  account  to  sit  down  with 
lo0i  eid^er  of  present  possessions,  or  of  our 
hopes  et  inhoitance  in  tiie  world  to  come.' 

And  if,  looking  to  the  acts  of  our  gorem- 
ors,  whether  in  we  State  or  in  the  Church — 
whether  as  encouraging  Popery  directly,  by 
supporting  its  prie^  or  indirectly,  by  en- 
couraging dissent — we  are  inclined,  in  the 
pride  and  presumption  of  our  hearts,  to  say, 
*'  Had  we  been,  or  were  we  in  the  place  of 
authority  or  command,  the  necessity  of  this 
miserable  choice  had  ere  this  time  been  re« 
moyed,  or  should  quietly  be  prevented,'  the 
same  great,  man  will  answer  in  words  with 
which  we  will  conclude;  speaking,  as  we 
have  wished  to  speak  throughout — not  as  of 
ourselves,  but  ratner  to  show  bow  others  have 
qpoken  before,  whose  voice  may  come  to  us 
from  the  grave  with  all  the  authority  of  de* 

Sarted  goodness,  and  tell  us  of  peace  and  or* 
er,  of  humility  and  mutual  love. 

*If  I  should  here  take  upon  me  so  far  to 
apdogise  for  higher  powers,  as  not  to  attribute 
a  great  part  of  the  misery  which  hath  lately 


befeUen  this  land,  and  yet  hanga  over  it,  onis 
their  errors  or  oversight,  I  should  undergo  the 
censure  (without  apology  or  appeal)  of  a  parasite 
or  time-server.  As  I  will  not  therefore  speak 
anything  against  hiffher  powers,  so  neither  will 
I  at  this  time  speak  for  them.  Only  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  that  Grod  in  his  providence 
doth  never  suffer  hi^er  powers  to  be  at  anr 
gross  default,  of  negligence,  oversight,  or  wilAu- 
ness,  but  for  the  b'ke  gross  de&ults  in  those  that 
are  subject  and  should  be  obedient  to  them.  If 
the  eyes  of  state  be  at  aoy  time  weak  or  dini,  it 
is  a  certain  sign  that  the  whole  body  is  either 
feeble  or  mucn  distempered.  The  best  adnoe 
that  I  can  give  unto  you  is,  that  every  one  of  oi, 
so  oft  as  we  shall,  though  but  in  heart  or  secret 
thought,  repine  or  murmur  at  the  oegligenee, 
oversight,  or  wilfulness  of  higher  powers,  would 
presently  and  peremptorily  mflict  this  neoaoce 
upon  himself,  to  multiply  his  sorrow  for  nisown 
sins  past;  to  multiply  his  prayers  and  alim^ 
deeds,  with  all  other  practices  of  piety,  that  10 
we  may  at  all  these  our  public  meetings  lift  op 
pure  hearts  and  hands  unto  the  Father  en*  Spirits, 
and  Grod  of  all  power  and  wisdom,  that  he  iroold 
so  enlighten  the  eyes  and  bead  or  our  State  that 
they  may  find  out  the  sj)ecial  sins  which  have 
procured  bis  wrath  as^ainst  this  land,  and  so 
inspire  their  hearts  with  resolution  and  constant 
courage  that  they  may  crush  this  serpent's  brood 
wheresoever  it  nestles.' [1] 


[1]  Jackson,  b.  xii.  c.  v.  s.  13. 
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Adams,  Jobn,  Letters  of;  addressed  to  his  wife,  130; 
motiTe  for  publishing  them,  132 ;  his  parenu,  ib. ; 
pride  of  ancestry,  13^,  133 ;  education  and  study 
of  the  law,  133, 134 ;  alleged  infidel  opinions,  134 ; 
marriage,  136 ;  renioYal  to  Boston,  ib. ;  attaiiunent 
of  eminence  in  his  profession,  137;  difTerences 
with  the  (British)  QoTernment,  137, 138 ;  state  of 
his  province  when  it  be^n  its  resistance,  l3d  ; 
serrices  in  Congress,  139 ;  jealousy  of  Washing- 
ton, ib. :  paucity  of  letters  during  his  mission  to 
Europe,  140:  elected  Vice-President,  with  Wasli- 
ington  as  President,  141;  their  first  confidential 
intercourse,  142;  elected  President,  ib. ;  inaugu- 
ratioUj  143 ;  conduct  in  office,  143,  144 ;  remarka- 
ble coincidences  connected  with  his  death,  144  ; 
his  opinion  of  the  English  Constitution,  ib. 

America  in  personal  feeling,  the  most  aristocratic 
country  in  the  world,  133  ;  her  community  of  in- 
terest with  this  country,  145  ;  differences  between 
us — the  Canadian  Boundary,  145,  14G;  the  right 
of  search  question,  146;  alleged  indiscretions  of 
Mr.  Stevenson,  147 ;  effect  of  admitting  American 
principle,  148. 

America,  Central,  26.   See  Stephens. 

Andrewes,  Lancelot,  sometime  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter; new  edition  of  his  sermons,  256. 

Arundmes  Cami,  237.    See  Drury. 

Architecture,  Evelyn's  opinion  of  Gtothic,  57;  Sir 
C.  Wren's,  58;  the  pointed  arch,  59;  successive 
transitions  of  style,  o9, 60 ;  object  of  architecture 
as  an  art,  62;  it  is  essentially  social,  63 ;  effects 
of  architecture,  64 ;  key  to  the  different  styles,  ib.; 
Chinese,  65 ;  Moorish,  ib. ;  Egyptian,  65, 66 ;  Gre- 
cian, 66,  67;  Roman,  68:  Corruptions  of  the  Ro- 
man, ib. ;  effect  of  the  Cnristiao  form  of  worship 
upon  architecture,  69 :  origin  of  the  Gh)thic  sys- 
tem, 69,  70 ;  the  Ureck  and  Gothic  styles  contrast- 
ed, 70, 71 ;  the  curve  and  the  angle,  71 ;  effects  of 
predominance  of  curves  or  of  angles,  72;  fieure 
of  the  cross,  73 ;  ornaments,  75 ;  *  Glossary  of  Ar- 
chitecture,' 78.  I 

An  defined,  74 

B. 

Beeket,  not  a  martyr,  274. 

*  Billy  Taylor  was  a  brisk  young  fellow,*  translated 

into  Latin  verse,  246. 
Boccius,  Gottli^  a  '  Treatise  on  the  Management  of 

Fresh-water  Fish,  121 ;  directions  for  making, 

stocking,  and  ordering  ponds  and  stews,  127-129 ; 

produce,  129:  weieht  of  carp  recently  taken  in 

German  ponds,  130. 
Buehy  Leopold  von,  9i> 


Canadian  Boundary  duestion,  145, 146.  See  Ame- 
rica. 

Charles  VII.  of  France,  157, 158.  See  Joan  of  Arc, 
Chdieaubriand,  M..  remarks  on  the  .locality  of  the 

crucifixion,  89,  90. 
Chemistry^  Organic,  277.   See  Liebig. 
Chivalry,  incident  and  illustration  of,  in  the  fifteenth 

century,  167. 

Christianity,  its  effect  upon  architecture,  69;  upon 
man,  ib. 

Church  of  England,  the,  255;  its  functions  and  con* 
ditioos,  ib. ;  evil  to  he  feared  and  avoided  in  reli- 
gious controversy,  256,  257;  proofs  ot  a  Divine 
favour  to  the  Elnglish  Church,  257 ;  considerations 
which  entitle  the  judgment  of  her  early  theologi- 
ans to  the  highest  respect,  257,258;  Bishop  Jew- 
ell, ^59 ;  Popery  known  in  all  its  bearings  to  the 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  260;  their  lan- 
guage with  reference  to  it,  i26 1-263 ;  defence  which 
they  can  make  for  their  language,  263,  264 ;  their 
deep  afiection  and  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
lana,  264;  picture  of  the  Church  after  the  Refor- 
mation, 265-267;  steadiness  of  the  adherence  {of 
the  old  divines  to  the  Church  throughout  all  itsaf- 
fliaions,  268;  trials  to  which  it  has  been  subject- 
ed, 270 :  present  strength,  270,  271 ;  manner  in 
which  the  battle  of  the  Church  should  be  fought, 
271 ;  the  spirited  independence  of  the  Church, 
272;  obedience  to  the  Slate,  272,273;  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  by  the  Crown,  274;  the  clergy  not 
to  be  exempted  from  the  secular  jurisdiction,  275 ; 
blessing  of  the  interposition  of  the  civil  power  in 
the  work  of  the  Reformation,  ib.;  evil  of  a  depart- 
ure from  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  the  civil  pow- 
er. 276;  essence  of  the  Reformation,  277 ;  impos- 
sibility of  the  union  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
that  of  Rome  in  the  present  state  of  the  latter,  278, 
279;  essence  of  the  papacy,  280;  language  of  Eng- 
lish divines  on  the  Reformation,  282:  on  Reform- 
ers, ib.;  Henry  Vlli.'spart  in  the  Reformation, 
284, 285 ;  answers  to  the  popish  arguments  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected,  286 ;  the  li- 
turgy, ib. ;  Luther  and  Calvin,  287;  parts  taken 
by  them  in  the  English  Reformation, 288;  reasons 
why  it  is  safe  and  good,  and  why  another  is  not 
needed,  289 ;  conduct  of  the  divines  with  respect 
to  Puritanism  and  Popery,  290;  Protestants  as 
distinguished  from  Pirritans,  291  ;  language  of 
the  divines  respecting  other  reformed  bodies,  293; 
fundamental  law  of  the  English  Church,  294 ;  cau- 
tion as  to  private  interpretations  of  the  works  of 
the  Fathers,  296;  manner  in  which  their  ibotstept 
shonld  be  followed,  298. 

Copyright  duestion,  the,  97 ;  settlement  of  the  quei* 
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tion  in  1774,  and  elfect  of  that  settlement  upon 
other  countries,  97,  98 ;  alteration  of  the  law  in 
1814,  98;  the  copyright  law  in  the  United  States 
and  Holland,  ib.;  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  ib. ;  in  France,  99 ;  manner  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  hitherto  taken  up  by  the  pro- 
minent speakers,  101  j  patrona^  rarely  bestowed 
in  this  country  uoon  eminence  in  literature  and 
science,  103,  ;  aeficiency  of  writers  of  first-rate 
works  at  the  present  day,  103 ;  arguments  of  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Ser^nt  Talibmrd*s  first  mea- 
sure, 103,  lOi;  examination  of  the  proposition, 
*  the  author's  right  must  be  measured  by  the  gene- 
ral advantage,'  105.;  sum  and  substance  of  the  ob- 
jections against  the  measure,  106 ;  leading  argu- 
ment of  the  author  of  the  *  ObserTations  on  die 
Law  of  Copyriffhi,'  106,  107;  assumed  analogy 
between  the  mecnanical  inventor  and  the  auttor 
examined,  107,  109 ;  Mr.  Macaulay's  opposition, 
110;  critique  of  the*  Examiner*  newspaper  upon 
his  speech,  110, 113;  effeetof  monopoly  upon  the 
production  of  good  and  cheap  books,  114,  115; 
'  custom  of  the  trade'  when  the  works  of  a  great 
English  author  formerly  became  scarce  in  the  mar- 
ket. 1 15  ;  causes  of  an  alteration  in  the  system, 
116  ;  part  taken  by  the  leading  publishers  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Tal- 
fourd's  measure,  ib.;  M.  Bossange's  plan  in 
France,  178;  Whig  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of 
an  alteration  in  the  existing  law  in  this  country, 
117, 118;  consequences  that  will  result  from  non- 
legislation,  118  ;  connection  between  the  interests 
of  good  authors  and  the  publishing  trade,  ib. ;  pi- 
ra^  English  books  imported  into  this  country, 
118,  119  ;  into  the  colonies,  119. 

D. 

Dampler,  Bishop,  specimen  of  his  Latin  verse.  253w 
Davidson,  Margaret  Miller,  Bioscraphy  and  Poeti- 
cal Remains  of,  by  Washington  Irving,  47;  simi- 
larity of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Margaret  and 
of  her  sister  Lucfetia,  ib.;  effect  of  her  sister's 
death  upon  Margaret,  48 ;  her  first  verses,  50 ; 
amusemftnts,  5^ ;  effects  of  a  visit  to  New  York, 
5*3 ;  visit  to  Canada,  53 ;  stanzas  upon  taking  up 
her  abode  at  Ruremont,  54,  55 ;  afflictions  of  her 
family,  ib. ;  death,  ib. ;  her  poetry  compared  with 
her  advance  in  years,  56,  57;  moral  lesson  deriva- 
ble from  the  history  of  the  two  sisters,  57. 
Divines,  English,  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  256. 
See  Church. 

Domremy,  birth-place  of  Joan  of  Arc,  152;  its  ex- 
emption from  taxes  on  that  account,  168. 

Dniry,  Hcnricus,  A.  M  ,  'Arundines  Oami,'  237; 
feel  lin^s  awakened  by  the  perusal  of  this  volume, 
237,  233 ;  value  of  composition  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, 239,  239;  contributors  to  the  book,  239; 
Its  prosodial  accuracy,  ib. ;  specimens  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Dr.  Butler  240 ;  of  Lord 
Lyttlelon,  ib. ;  of  Lord  John  Manners,  241;  of 
the  Editor,  242;  of  the  Provost  of  Eton,  243; 
hopelessness  of  the  task  of  translating  Gray's 
Elegy,  2 13-245 ;  the  comic  contents  of  the  volume, 
245;  'Miss  Bailey,'  'Billy  Tailor,'  246,  347; 
'  The  Man  of  Thessaly,'  *  Sing  a  Song  of  Six- 
pence,' 247,248;  the  religious  pieces,  249,  250; 
manner  in  which  the  *  Arundines'  should  be  re- 
ceived, 250 ;  English  poets  distinguished  for  their 
Latin  verse,  ib. 

E. 

Eel-pout,  the,  237. 

*  Ejtaminer*  newspaper,  the.  critique  upon  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's opposition  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfijurd's 
Bill  for  the  E^xtension  of  Copyright,  110-112. 


P. 

Fish-markets  and  Fish-ponds,  121 ;  immense  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  deep  seas  and  the  shallower 
waters,  ib. ;  .leelings  of  the  poor  respecting  fish, 
1*<2],  122;  fish  dinners  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vlll.,  122;  consumption  of  fish  at  the  present 
day,  123 ;  the  demand  for  it  is  becoming  more 
general,  ib. ;  effects  of  the  existing  ^stem  of 
supply  of  fish  to  the  metropolis,  123,  121 ;  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  fisheries  since  1816,  124. 
Sbell-fish,  196,  127.   See  also  Boccius, 


Qenius,  men  of,  seldom  leave  more  than  a  brief  line 
of  progeny  behind  them,  114  ;  examples,  ib. 

Goddams,  the  English  so  called  by  Joan  of  Are, 
164. 

Gothic  Architecture,  principles  of,  57.  See  Archi- 
tecture. 

Grenville,  Lord;  his  pursuits  when  retired  from 
public  life,  253 ;  *  Nugae  Mctricse,'  254. 

Guizot,  M.,  '  Collection  des  Memoires  relatives  4 
I'Histoire  de  France,  151. 

H. 

Halford,  Sir  Henry, '  Nugas  Mctricie,'  250. 

Haw  trey,  Dr.,  translation  into  Greek  of  *  Sing  a 
Song  of  Sixpence,'  247, 248 ;  versatility  of  ulent 
and  command  of  various  languages  displayed  in 
his  'Trifbglio,'  248;  specimen  of  his  German 
poetry,  ib. ;  of  his  lulian,  249. 

Hildyard,  the  Rev.  Wm.,  his  Latin  versioB  of 
Gtay's  'Elegy,'  243;  specimens,  245. 

Hobhouse,  Sir  John,  190. 

Hope,  Thomas,  an  Historical  Essay  on  Architec- 
ture, 57;  criticism  on  the  pointed  style,  60,  61; 
nature  of  Mr.  Hope's  work,  61,62;  origin  of 
Chinese  architecture,  65. 

L 

Ice,  consnmption  of,  in  Russia,  for  household  pur- 
poses, 222. 

Iron,  an  objectionable  material  for  preventing  the 
lateral  pressure  of  buildings,  77. 


Jerusalem,  84,  85.   See  Robinson. 

Jesse,  Captain,  Notes  of  a  Half-pay  in  Search  of 
Health  in  Russia,  Circassia,  and  the  Crimea,  in 
1839-40,  205;  progress  of  civilisation  in  Russia 
since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  ib. ;  the  Russian 
peasant,  206  ;  style  of  the  Captain's  book,  207 ; 
moonlight  at  Constantinople^  ib. ;  Custom-house 
regulations  on  entering  Russia,  208 :  the  war  in 
Curcassia ;  Russian  fortresses,  208,  209;  Odessa, 
209 ;  the  serf,  209,  210 ;  wealthy  serfs,  210, 311; 
considerations  as  to  the  advantage  of  their  eman- 
cipation, 211;  position  of  the  Chinovnicks,  211, 
212;  a  passport  scene,  212;  administration  ot 
the  law,  213. 214  ;  impolicy  of  conferring  titles  of 
nobility  upon  the  Chinovnicks,  214;  efiect  of  the 
excessive  accumulation  of  duties  upon  the  minis- 
ters and  higher  public  servants,  215 ;  character  of 
the  Czar,  215,  216;  his  labours  and  journeys, 
216,217;  amount  of  good  effected  by  them.  217; 
his  consort's  influence  upon  the  domestic  habits 
of  the  people,  218;  the  ancient  National  Church, 
219 ;  motives  and  policy  of  the  Czar's  govem- 
mentf  219,  220;  the  author's  anecdotes  relating  to 
Russian  society,  220. 

Joan  of  Arc,  sources  from  which  her  history  is  ob- 
tained, 151, 152;  parentage,  152;  education  and 
early  habits,  ib.  j  position  of  France  during  her 
youth,  153 ;  impulses  of  her  enthusiasm,  ib.  i  her 
alleged  visions,  153,  154 ;  eflTect  upon  her  of  the 
crisis  in  the  political  sUte  of  France,  154 ;  the 
•iegeof  Orieans,  154,  155;  Joan's  difficuhies  in 
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fcecompltiMlig  het  twofeM  objeet,  166w  156 ;  joar- 
ii«y  from  Vaacooleiira  to  CbAteaii  Chloon,  157: 
etuuracterofCkarief  VII.,  15%  156;  Joan's  first 
imeiTMw  with  the  King,  150 :  her  equipment 
ttnd  advanee  towardB  Orleans,  161 ;  effects  of  her 
presence,  161.  J68;  entrjr  into  Orleans.  168;  suo- 
oessful  attacks  npon  the  English,  163;  their  re- 
treat, 165 ;  Joan's  second  interview  with  Charles, 
166;  tbeWtle  of  Jarceau,  166,  167;  Charles's 
progress  towards  Rheims,  167,  168;  coronation, 
169;  priTileces  accorded  to  Joan's  birthplace, 
168;  to  her  family,  170;  appearance  at  Court  of 
a  riTal  to  Joan,  ib. ;  capture  by  the  Burgundians, 
171:  purchased  by  the  English,  ib. ;  trial,  173; 
conduct  of  her  captors,  173,  174 ;  convicted  of  sor- 
cery and  heresy,  174;  cause  of  her  resuming 
male  attire,  ib. ;  execution,  174, 175 ;  part  taken 
by  Charles  to  avert  her  doom,  175:  the  interest 
esdtad  at  the  time  of  her  death  and  at  the  pre- 
aeiit  day,  ib; ;  character,  176;  hsr.faU  in  litera- 
ture, ib.;  statue  at  Versailles  by  the  Princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  176, 177. 

K. 

'  Kendal  Mercory*  newspaper,  the  letter  to  the  Edi- 
tor in  answer  to  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  T. 
B.^Maeanlay  upon  the  Copyright  Gtuestion, 

KM,  J.  O.,  Petersburg  in  Bildem  und  Skizzen,  905 ; 
character  of  the  work,  321 ;  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  on  the  Neva,  ib. ;  its  bridges,  2^ ;  consump- 
tion of  ice  for  household  purposes  in  Russia,  ib. ; 
dangerous  position  of  Petersburg,  ib. ;  the  inun- 
dation of  November,  1834.  S23;  perpetual  suo- 
eession  of  inhabitants  in  Russian  cities,  ib. ;  the 
Istvostcbicks,  224 ;  ready  wit  of  the  lower  orders, 
2d5 :  laws  for  the  protection  of  pedestrians,  ib. ; 
the  istvostehiok's  horse,  ib.;  longevity  of  the  peo* 
pie,  225, 226;  dexterity,  ib. 


Lens,  Bir.  Serjeant,  his  verses '  ad  Amicam,'  252. 

Liebig,  Justus;  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  applica- 
tion to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,  177;  object 
of  the  work,  ib. ;  components  of  Vegetables,  ib.; 
the  carbon  of  plants— numus,  ib. ;  sources  of  car- 
bon, 178  ;  manner  in  which  the  olygen  and  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  atmosphere  preserve  a  fixed  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  178, 179 ;  connection  of  the  life 
of  plants  with  that  of  animals,  179  j  sources  of 
oxygen,  ib. :  reasons  why  the  doctrine  that  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  serves  for  the  nu- 
triment ofplants  has  not  been  universally  receiv- 
ed^ 179, 180:  sources  of  the  nitrogen  in  plants  and 
animals,  180;  manures — value  of  li(][uid  as  com- 
pared with  solid,  ib. ;  manner  in  which  they  act, 
180, 181 ;  the  inorganic  constituents  ofplants,  181, 
182;  conclusions  derived  from  a  consideration  of 
them,  182 ;  causes  of  exhaustion  of  land,  ib.;  ro- 
tation of  crops  and  manures,  183 ;  principle  of  the 
action  of  bone-manure,  183,  184 ;  importance  of 
chemistry  to  agriculture^  184 ;  value  of  common 
sewers,  185 ;  extensive  circulation  of  Dr.  Liebig's 
work,  186. 

Loch,  James^  Esq.2  an  account  of  the  improvements 
on  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  in  the 
counties  of  Stafford  and  Salop,  and  on  the  estate 
of  Siitherlandj|^26;  description  of  Sutherland- 
shire  in  1690, 237 ;  property  of  the  Sutherland  fa- 
miljr  in  the  county)  ib. ;  consequence  of  the  con- 
nection of  this  property  with  the  command  of 
English  capita],  ib.;  difficulties  in  the  task  of  im- 
provement, 228;  progress  made  towards  accom- 
plishing that  object,  229;  results  in  1840,  229, 
x30 ;  contrast  between  the  Conditions  of  the  hold- 
ers of  large  and  small  lots  of  land,  230;  modem 
and  old  habitations  of  the  smafl  teaants  of  the 
R«ayooiiiitry,23l. 


M. 

Macaulay,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  B.,  speech  on  Mr. 
Talfourd's  bill,  97:  character  of  the  speech,  110 ; 
critique  of  the  'Examiner'  newspaper  upon  it, 
ib.:  Its  facts,  112;  Mr.  Macaulay 's  destruction 
of  his  own  argument,  113,  114. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  P.  A.,  Bart,  *  Practical  Instruc- 
tions for  Breeding  SaUnon  and  other  Fish  artifi- 
cially,'235-236.   See  Salmon. 

Manures,  180.   See  Liebig. 

N. 

Nicaragua,  Lake  of,  37. 
Nicholas  1.,  215,  216.   See  Jesse. 
Neva,  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  221. 
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Akt.  I. — Des  Cliuses  dangertusei  it  la 
Papulation  dans  lea  Grandes  ViUes^  et  da 
Moyens  de  les  rendre  maUewres,  Guvrage 
recompense  en  1838,  par  Tlnstitut  de 
France  (Acad^mie  des  Sciences  Morales 
et  Polittques).  Par  H.  A.  Fr^rier, 
Chef  de  Bureau  h,  la  Pr^fectui^  ae  la 
Seine.  Paris,  1840.  2  vols.  8vo.,  pp. 
985. 

Ths  modem  French  pness  has  sent  forth 
few  works  more  interesting  than  this,  or 
better  calculated  to  do  good  service,  not  to 
France  alone,  but  to  the  countries  around 
her.  To  none  does  it  offer  more  useful 
nistructi(»i  than  to  England,  similarly  situ- 
ated as  she  is  in  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion and  in  many  of  the  leading  features  of 
national  character.  Despite  the  difficulties 
and  annoyances,  nay  the  dangers,  which 
surrounded  the  subject  he  had  to  investi- 
gate, M.  Fr^gier  appears  to  have  made 
himself  accurately  master  of  it  iii  many  of 
its  ramifications.  To  mere  literary  merit 
his  volumes  have  little  claim :  occasionally 
we  meet  with  passages  extremely  well  ex- 
pressed ;  but  in  general  the  style  is  some- 
what complicated  and  redundant ;  and  it  is 
deformed  by  the  perpetual  introduction  of 
*  termes  de  Palais,*  in  places  where  the  sub- 
ject in  no  degree  requires  their  use.  We 
^ould  say,  too,  that  the  pages  are  tinged 
with  some  vulgarisms,  were  it  not  that,  in 
the  rapid  stridee  which  modem  French  is 
t»kinff  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  shack- 
les of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  way  in  which  year  by  year,  nay  almost 
day  by  day,  it  is  separating  itself  m>m  the 
language  of  Pascal,  Moliere,  and  Massil- 
vet.  Lxx.  1 


Ion,  we  may  Very  probably  be  mistaking 
elegancies  for  barbarisms.  A  more  impor'^ 
tant  fault  is,  that  our  author,  carried  away 
by  his  great  anxiety  to  conquer  all  objec- 
tions to  his  favourite  system  of  solitary  con- 
fmement,  has  been  led  to  falsify  all  the  pro- 
portions of  his  book,  by  devoting  a  very 
undue  number  of  pages  to  this  one  branch 
of  his  subject 

We  cannot  but  suspect  also  that  M.  Fr6- 
gier's  essay,  in  400  pages,  which  obtained 
the  prize,  may  have  been  a  more  perfect 
treatise  with  reference  to  its  proper  and 
specific  theme  than  the  present  expanded 
work.  Seventy-fours,  cut  asunder  and 
lengthened  into  nineties,  seldom  retain  their 
firmness  and  solidity  of  structure;  and 
books,  when  from  one  trim,  compact  vol- 
ume, drawn  out  into  two,  have  always  their 
weak  points  ;  the  joinings  never  hold  well 
together — the  materials  have  no  unison  and 
easy  play  among  themselves ;  and  the 
whole  structure  is  very  apt  to  give  way 
when  exposed  to  the  rough  sea  of  criti- 
cism. In  the  present  instance  the  original 
treatise,  in  accordance  with  the  terras  of  the 
submitted  question,*  was  confined  entirely 
to  the  dangerous  classes  amon^  the  lower 
orders  of  society.  In  the  published  work 
the  author  has  extended  his  subject  and 


*  The  thesis  proposed  was  as  follows: — 

'  Rcehercher  d'apr^  des  observations  positive*, 

2uels  sont  les  elemens  doDt  se  compose  a  Paris,  ou 
ans  toute  autre  grande  ville,  cette  parlie  de  la  pop- 
ulation qui  forme  une  classe  dangereuse  par  ses 
▼ices,  son  ignorance,  et  sa  raia^re;  indiquer  les 
moyens,  que  radministratioB,  les  homines  riches  ou 
aises,  les  ouvriers  inteUigenset  laborieux  pourraient 
employer  pour  ameliorer  cette  daise  dangereuse  et 
deprat^e.' 
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Paris — Us  dangerous  Classes. 


June, 


introduced  another  class,  perfectly  dis- 
tinct in  its  position  and  in  its  nature 
— the  *  literary  dangerous  class.'  How- 
ever interesting  this  division  of  society 
may  be,  however  great  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  it,  and  the  necessity 
therefore  of  studying  it  with  care,  still  its 
connection  with  the  real  and  direct  object 
of  the  prescribed  work  was  not  such  as  to 
have  rendered  its  introduction  either  ne- 
cessary or  expedient ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  propounders  of  the  question  were  of 
this  opinion.  It  is  less  ably  treated  than 
the  other  divbions  of  the  subject ;  less 
philosophically  and  profoundly  understood 
by  the  author;  and — the  natural  conse- 
quence of  this — less  fully  and  clearly 
brought  out  to  the  reader.  We  think  also 
that  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  book 
where  interpolations  have  taken  place — all 
of  which  are  carefully  noted  by  die  author 
— are,  comparatively  at  least,  deficient  in 
interest  and  importance. 

The  one  great  principle,  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  which  M.  Fr^gier  has  addressed 
lumself,  is  this :  that  in  society,  and  amongst 
its  lower  classes  more  especially,  vice  leads 
to  crime,  and  crime  to  danger.  This  sub- 
ject he  treats  under  a  fourfold  division.  1st. 
The  statistics  of  the  vicious  and  dangerous 
classes.  2d.  Their  muiners,  habits,  and 
modes  of  life.  3d.  The  preservatives  against 
the  '  invasions  of  vice.'  4th.  The  remedies 
to  be  employed  to  lessen  and  control  it. 

The  author  fixes  his  point  of  view  at  Paris. 

*  The  causes  of  crime  and  its  effects  are,'  he 
says,  *  everywhere  the  same ;  the  mode  of  com- 
mitting it  and  the  characters  of  those  who  com- 
mit it  vary  with  every  country  and  every  place: 
but  if  its  nature  and  effects,  as  developed  in  foil 
perfection  in  Paris,  be  carefully  and  rally  ana- 
lyzed, the  informaticm  thence  resulting  will,  by 
easy  induction,  be  rendered  applicable  to  the 
other  great  towns  in  France ;  and  also,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  all  the  principal  cities  of 
other  nations.* 

M.  Fr6gier  having  assumed,  as  an  ad- 
mitted fact,  that  it  is  firom  the  poor  and  vi- 
cious of  the  operative  ckuses  that  the  crimi- 
nal portion  of  the  community  is  chiefly  re- 
cruited, it  was  necessary  for  him,  in  the 
first  place,  to  ascertain  the  total  numerical 
strength  of  those  classes.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  and  well-organized  police 
of  .Paris,  and  its  elaborate  system  of  civil 
administration,  the  fimctions  of  which  are 
fer  more  searching  and  extensive  than  vrith 
us,  there  appears  to  be  great  difficulty  in 
exactly  ascertaining  the  numerical  value  of 
the  different  classes  of  society ;  and  indeed, 
after  all  his  exertions  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject, M.  Frfegier  was  compelled  to  content 


himself  with  a  somewhat  vague  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  The  system  of  livrels, 
books  analogous  to  the  pocket-ledgers  of 
our  soldiers,  afforded  him  little  or  no  assist- 
ance ;  the  possession  of  such  books  is  not 
compulsory  upon  the  working  classes ;  and 
of  the  men  who  come  to  Paris  from  tho 
Departments,  bringing  their  books  with 
them,  a  large  proportion  merely  have  them 
examined  by  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and 
cannot  be  induced  to  exchange  them  for 
Paris  books.  The  returns,  therefore,  of 
the  number  of  livreU  issued  affoid  no  data 
by  which  to  ascertain  the  actual  number  of 
operatives  resident  in  the  capital.  The 
approximation  at  which  M.^Fr6gier  arrives 
is  as  follows  : — 

There  exists  in  Paris,  of  male  opera- 
tives, a  number  varying  from  75,000  to 
105,000.  Of  these  50,000  are  married,  or 
live  with  female  companions.  Of  female 
operatives  the  number  is  about  60,000 :  of 
these  40,000  are  the  wives  or  domesticated 
companions  of  workmen.  Of  apprenticas 
the  number  is  about  100,000,  beinff  as- 
sumed at  the  rate  of  two  to  each  ot  the 
50,000  workmen  who  live  as  &mily  men. 
The  number  of  ch^onaiiert  is  about  4000, 
one  half  of  whom  are  men,  the  other  half 
women  and  children.  The  above  nnmben 
give  a  total,  varying  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  activity  of  work,  especially 
of  building,  and  other  causes,  of  from  239,- 
000  to  269,000  persons ;  and  on  this  nooi- 
ber  M.  Fr6gier  bases  his  calculations. 

We  cannot  but  demur  as  to  the  validity 
of  this  mode  of  procedure.  Almost  eveiy 
page  of  his  volumes  proves  the  close  re- 
semblance between  the  vices  and  crimes  of 
London  and  Paris ;  and  certainly  we 
should  consider  as  radically  defective  any 
calculations  regarding  our  metropolitan 
population  which  were  limited  to  its  operor 
tives  only,  even  taking  that  appellation  in 
its  most  extended  sense.  In  all  great  citias 
there  are  numerous  sections  of  the  lower 
population,  whose  employments  do  not 
come  under  that  category.  To  instance  a 
few  only :  persons  employed  about  public 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  or  vrith  horses ; 
boatmen ;  soldiers ;  the  ranks  of  the  po- 
lice ;  the  extremely  numerous  classes  of 
servants,  male  and  female,  and  more  espe- 
cially male  servants  out  of  place— a  diri- 
sion  of  society  which,  we  conceive,  to- 
nishea  a  contingent  to  crime  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers  than  any  other.  All 
these,  and  many  othens  should  have  been 
included ;  and  Uie  fallaciousness  of  not 
ing  so  vrill  at  once  be  apparent,  whan  we 
consider  that  the  total  population  of  Pans 
exceeds  900,000  persons ;  and  that  ooos0- 
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qnently  the  classes  to  which  M.  Pi^gier 
restricts  himself  are  considerably  less  than 
one-third  of  the  whole. 

Of  these  classes  of  society,  thus  arbitra- 
rily selected,  M.  Frfegier  supposes  that  the 
portion  habitually  devoted  to  the  two  kin- 
dred vices  of  idleness  and  intemperance  is 
about  one-third;  viz.  35,000  men  and  20,- 
000  women — ^he  takes  no  account  of  the 
apprentices — and  that  of  these  numbers, 
again,  one-half  of  the  men  and  two-thirds 
of  the  women  are  thoroughly  vicious ;  as 
are  also  one-half— 2000 — of  the  chiffon- 
Die»9  men,  women,  and  children  ;  making 
altogether  a  total  of  about  33,000  persons, 
who  constitute  the  very  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lation. Omitting  any  enumeration  of  the 
contingent  of  vice  afforded  by  the  remain- 
der of  the  lower  classes,  those  which,  as 
he  expresses  it,  '  are  strangers  to  the  in- 
dustrious arts,'  he  next  proceeds  to  state 
that  the  criminal  part  of  the  middle  and 
nppm'  ranks — *  le$  dasset  auees* — may  be 
taken  as  about  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the 
above,  that  is  3300  persons.  At  this  num- 
ber he  arrives  by  a  different  process.  The 
anmiai  average  of  criminal  prosecutions  in 
Paris  is  3500,  and  about  one-half  of  these 
end  in  convictions.  The  average  annual 
number  of  convictions  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  is  ascertained  to  be  157, 
which  is  very  nearly  one-eleventh  of  the 
whole ;  he  therefore  assumes  that  the  total 
numbers  o£  the  thoroughly  vicious  in  the 
lower  and  upper  classes  bear  to  each  other 
the  same  proportion  of  ten  to  one;  and 
ooneequently  mat,  at  the  former  amount  to 
33,000,  the  latter  may  be  taken  at  3300. 
All  this  appears  to  us  to  be  very  vague  and 
arbitrary ;  and  the  more  so  from  the  pal- 
pable error  which  we  have  pointed  out  in 
the  first  element  upon  which  it  is  based. 

Such,  however,  being  assumed  as  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  vicious  class,  the 
author  next  proceeds  to  estimate  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  dangerous  class.  These 
are  the  gamblers,  the  prostitutes,  the  men 
whom  toey  attach  to  themselves  either  as 
lovers  or  bullies — MnUefieurs—^r  in  the  dou- 
ble capacity ;  the  mistresses  of  the  houses 
of  ill'&me;  the  vagabonds,  smugglers, 
sharpers,  pickpockets,  robbers  of  both 
sexes  ;  and  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
of  both  sexes  also.  The  predominant  vices 
of  all  these  are  idleness  and  debauchery — 
the  power  which  puts  them  in  motion  is 
greediness  of  gain.  Some  of  these  per- 
sons follow  useful  occupations,  and  many 
of  them  with  especial  ability ;  but  they 
labour  only  to  obtain  the  means  of  indulg- 
ing their  vioes^'  La  fiiin^antise  et  Tacti- 
vite  vkieuse/  tajs      Fr6gieri  *  quoique ' 


extremes  par  leur  nature,  se  touchent  dans 
leurs  effets :  elles  aboudssent  toute«  deux 
an  crime.' 

Many  of  the  individuals  of  the  dangerous 
class  belong  to  several  of  its  divisions :  the 
same  man  is  often  gambler,  bully,  smug- 
gler, sharper,  pickpocket,  and  robber — ^the 
receiver  m  stolen  goods  is  fluently  a  pro- 
fessed sharper ;  and  many  loose  women  are 
also  robbers  and  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 
It  is  this  multiplicity  of  functions  which  has 
baffled  every  attempt  to  ascertain  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  vice.  One  thing  only  is  certain, 
that  the  gamblers,  including  not  merely 
those  who  are  such  by  profession,  but  the 
other  bad  characters  who  addict  themselves 
to  this  vice,  are  the  most  numerous  division 
of  the  whole.  The  contingent  which  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  furnish  to  the  di- 
vision of  sharpers  and  gamHers  is  estimat- 
ed at  100. 

The  number  of  registered  prostitutes  is 
3800— of  unregistered  or  free,  about  4000. 
One  in  twenty  of  these  women  is  a  foreign- 
er.   Paris  and  its  environs  give  one-fourth ; 

rest  are  firom  the  provinces ;  and  the 
proportions  which  they  furnish  decrease  as 
they  are  more  remote,  except  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  noitbwn  manufacturing 
districts,  and  certain  garrison  toveas,  the 
supply  from  which  is  disproportionally 
largo. 

*  On  ne  d^ijo^e  pas  des  localites  qui  aliment 
tent  le  libertmage  plus  particulierement  que 
d'autres,  comme  cela  eziste  k  Londres,  ou  la 
malheureuse  Irlande,  decimee  par  la  misere,  au 

Srofit  de  la  debauche,  envoie  un  si  grand  nombre 
e  prostitutes  qu'il  est  hors  de  touie  proportioQ 
avec  les  contingS^  foumis  par  les  autres  parties 
de  la  Grand  Bretagne.' 

We  are  sorry  to  see  the  universal  preju- 
dice of  the  French  against  England  peep- 
ing out  in  the  statistics  of  such  a  book  as 
this.  Every  magistrate  in  London  well 
knows  that  what  is  here  said  as  to  Ireland 
is  not  only  untrue,  but  flagrantly  and  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  truth. 

The  number  of  the  mistresses  of  houses 
of  ill-fame  is  about  372»  one-half  only  of 
whom  have  licensed  houses.  Each  prosti- 
tute having,  as  an  invariable  rule,  her  lover 
or  souteneur^  these  men — and  they  are  the 
vilest  of  the  vile — amount  to  7800.  Nearly 
all  of  them  belong  to  one  or  more  of  the 
other  categories  of  vice,  being  sharpers, 
thieves,  or  pickpockets,  and  gamblers  also, 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

From  a  similar  blending  of  professions, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
vagabonds  who  come  within  the  dangerous 
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class.  Adults  and  chtldron,  Uiey  may  be 
taken — ^limiting  the  title  to  its  atrictestsense 
— at  about  1500. 

The  receivers  of  stolen  ^poAn  are  about 
600.  Adding  to  these  specific  divisions  the 
Protean  mass  of  gamblers,  smugglers, 
shaipers,  pickpockets,  and  robbers,  the  au- 
thor fixes  the  total  amount  of  the  danger- 
ous class  at  30,072 ;  making,  vnth  the  33,- 
000  previously  ascertained  as  being  the 
thoroughly  depraved  portion  of  the  work- 
ing class,  a  total  of  63,072  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  composing  the  entire 
mass  of  Parisian  crime  and  vice.  But  in 
this  statement  he  omits  to  include  the  vici- 
ous of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  which 
he  has  previously  fixed  as  amounting  to 
3300.  If  these  be  added,  the  total  number 
of  persons  either  criminal  or  utterly  vicious, 
and  therefore  dangerous  or  tending  to  dan- 
ger, is  66,372 ;  bemg  somewhat  more  than 
one-fourteenth  of  the  entire  population  of 
Paris. — Such  are  the  numerical  results  to 
which  our  author's  calculation  leads  us.  We 
m^ust  again  remark,  that  they  appear  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  very  partial  basis.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  Paris  in  1836— ^the  period  to  which 
these  volumes  refer — was  909,126 :  the  only 
classes  of  which  he  treats  are  the  operatives, 
265,000,  the  dan^rous  dass,  30,072,  and  a 
portion  of  the  middle  classes,  say  33,000, 
m  all  328,072.  If  we  estimate  that  the  mid* 
die  and  upper  classes  amount  altogetl^  to 
200,000 — a  number  probably  far  above  the 
truth — there  will  remain  no  less  than  361,- 
054  persons  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  to- 
tally excluded  from  our  author's  calcula- 
tions. 

The  second  division  of  the  work  commen- 
ces with  ageneral  view  of  the  operative  class- 
es, for  it  is  of  the  operatives  only  that  he  still 
continues  to  speak : 

*■  Thos^,*  he  says-— we  shall  abriclse  rather 
than  translate  his  pages — *  those  who  study 
them  minutely  and  without  prejudice  will  find 
among  their  ranks  many  examples  of  virtue. 
They  are  good-natured,  anxious  to  serve  their 
comrades,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  em- 
ployers; and  charitable,  narrow  as  their  means 
are,  not  only  to  their  fellow-workmen  when  out 
of  employment  or  sick,  but  to  all  who  are  near 
them,  to  all  especially  who  lodge  in  the  same 
house.  They  labour  to  reclaim  their  vicious 
comrade ;  they  visit  and  console  him  in  prison. 
When  a  manufacturer  or  a  master  artisan  has 
the  skill  and  good  judgment  to  obtain  the  love 
of  those  whom  he  employs,  there  is  no  exer- 
tion they  will  not  make  to  serve  him.  The 
warmth  of  heart  of  the  operative,  renders  him 
always  eager  to  give  his  aid  and  to  expose  him- 
self to  4aoger,  when  accident  occurs  in  the 
street,  or  casual  tumults  arise.  There  are  no 
bounds  to  the  sacrifices  which  they  make  to  pro- 
cure comforts  for  their  wirw  ani  children  wbei 


sick.  The  proportion  of  eases  is  very  large  ia 
which  a  loi^  pmod  of  cdiabitadon  takes  place 
before  marriage.  If  a  young  couple  find  that 
they  live  happily  together,  sooner  or  later  their 
union  is  rendered  l^al,  and  no  distinction  what- 
ever is  made  between  the  children  bom  before 
and  after  marriage ;  all  alike  are  sent  to  school 
until  the  a^  of  twelve,  and  then  are  bound  ap- 
prentices. The  operatives  in  Paris  are  general^ 
paid  once  a  fortnight ;  the  more  ord^y  give 
over  at  once  to  their  wives  the  whde  of  their 
wa^es,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifiing  sum  for 
their  own  personal  expenses ;  some  give  them 
the  half ;  whilst  others  retain  to  themselves  the 
control  of  the  whole  of  their  earning,  and 
allow  their  wives  to  di^[>ose  as  they  please  of 
their  ownwac^es.  The  exhansting  natwe  of 
the  work  to  which  many  are  exposed  demands 
a  liberal  diet,  and  still  more  a  sufficient  but 
moderate  portion  of  wholesome  wine,  which  to 
a  French  artificer  is  one  of  the  chief  necessaries 
of  life ;  it  not  only  repairs  his  strength,  but  it 
renders  him  cheerful— it  chases  away  his 
cares.' 

This  is  the  bright,  but,  alas !  the  smalkr 
division  of  the  picture.  The  proportion  of 
the  entire  class  which  adopts  and  maiiitaini 
this  regular  and  orderly  coarse  of  life  ii 
sadly  limited.  The  attraction  of  the  pnb- 
lie  house  is  one  of  the  most  &tal  to  the  la- 
bouring classes,  and  more  than  anythisg 
else  decides  their  lot. 

*  The  C4)erative,'  says  M.  Fr^gier,  '  rises  bfr 
fore  the  day ;  he  goes  to  his  workshop,  on  his 
XG^Xe  he  meets  an  old  companion,  whom  he  has 
not  seen  for  some  time ;  an  affectionate  greet- 
ing takes  place ;  and  "  Let  us  have  a  ^lass  to- 
gether" are  among  the  first  words  which  they 
both  utter,  for  the  idea  is  always  upperniaBt  ta 
their  minds.  They  talk  of  work^-Kit  dieir  pias- 
ters— the  conversation  goes  on,  glass  in  hand-- 
again  their  masters  are  criticised — their  several 
and  peculiar  bad  qualities — ^how  little  they 
know  how  to  conduct  their  trade— their  stiD^i- 
ness — their  irregularity  in  paying  their  work- 
men— their  seventy,  wnich  is  declared  to  be  b^ 
yond  all  bounds.  As  a  matter  of  course  each  « 
the  orators  deems  it  a  point  of  honour  to  stand 
his  turn."  The  pMippics  continue—ftom  "ic 
masters  they  descend  to  the  overseers  and  fore- 
men ;  and  from  them  to  their  fellow- workmen. 
The  hour  of  labour  arrives;  one  of  the  two 
fiiends  fears  the  reproaches  of  his  roaster  if  he 
enters  the  workshop  too  late,  and  prefers  losing 
a  third  of  his  day ;  he  seeks  to  oitice  his  cob^ 
panion  to  tarry  with  him,  and  proposes  a  thin 
round  d"  f^asses ;  the  prudence  of  the  other  by 
degrees  gives  way :  they  settle  themselves  at  ta- 
ble; they  breakfast;  they  become  heated  wiw 
wine ;  and  not  the  third  part,  but  the  whole  ol 
the  day  is  lost;  and  they  may  deem  themselves 
fortunate  if  they  are  in  a  state  of  work  on  the 
morrow.' 

We  have  ghren  this  scene,  not  because  tt 
is  painted  in  a  lively  manner,  and  is  cbarao- 
tenadc  of  the  gay,  talkati^re  disposition  of 
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the  French  mecbaiiic,  but  because  it  is  one 
of  never-ceasing  recurrence.  From  such 
casual  beginnings  of  indulgence  and  idle- 
ness, the  author  traces  up  the  career  of  the 
operative,  who  gives  way  to  intemperance, 
until  he  becomes  an  habitual  drunkard,  re- 
gardless of  his  wife  and  children,  lost  to 
all  self-respect,  selling  everything  he  pos- 
sesses, even  his  garments,  to  supply  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  passion  for  wine ; 
and  frequently  labouring  for  days  together, 
half-clothed,  with  no  other  aim  or  intention 
thas,  when  he  obtains  payment  for  his  work, 
again  to  abandon  himself  to  unrestrained 
^debauchwy.  These  ajre  the  men — and 
many  of  them  are  eminently  skUiul  work- 
men— who  gradually  become  entangled  in 
the  meshes  of  crime.  *  Drunkenness  leads  to 
all  other  vices ;  and  in  the  end  conquers 
and  absorbs  them  all.' 

The  QK>st  efEcieut  checks  to  this  course 
<^  ruin  are  to  be  found  in  the  good  sense 
end  good  management  of  the  masters  and 
their  foremen.  The  kindness  and  paternal 
admonitions  of  the  one^  the  good  example 
and  strict  discipline  of  the  other,  can  con- 
trol and  keep  down  the  passions  and  hab- 
its of  those  under  their  charge,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  could  scarcely  be  believed,  were 
it  not  proved  by  the  wide  difference  which 
exists  in  the  characters  of  the  workmen — not 
one,  but  all«  or  nearly  all — ^belonging  to  iO 
or  well-conducted  establishments. 

If  a  strong  sense  of  the  moral  duties  at- 
tached to  its  situation  is  important  in  the 
master  who  has  men  under  him,  it  becomes 
still  more  so  on  him  on  whose  prudence 
and  paternal  solicitude  the  virtue,  the  re- 
spectability, and  the  happiness  of  the  female 
artisan  depend.  Far  more  than  widi  men 
does  the  well-being  of  women  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life  depend  on  their  strict  regu- 
larity of  morals.  In  many  families  among 
the  working-classes  order  and  economy 
form  the  rule  of  action.  The  daughters  learn 
to  place  all  their  moderate  hopes  of  happi- 
ness in  a  life  of  xmintermitting  but  tranquil 
labour ;  as  much  as  possible  they  perform 
their  work  at  home,  and  under  the  eye  of 
their  parents  :  if  it  be  necessary  that  they 
should  labour  in  a  crowded  workshop,  they 
carry  with  them  their  good  habits ;  they  are 
constant  in  their  attendance,  and  exact  in 
the  performance  of  their  daily  task.  The 
young  girls,  whose  characters  have  been 
iR>rm^  by  such  domestic  training,  seldom 
on  festival-days  leave  their  homes  except 
under  the  protection  of  their  parents. 
Following  the  example  of  their  mother, 
they  hoard  up  by  dint  of  assiduous  exer- 
tion a  little  marriage-portion,  which  is  to 
aid  them  in  obtaining  a  husband,  the  first 


wish  of  every  girl's  heart  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life ;  and  the  good  conduct  which 
accompanies  this  effort  often  secures  its 
success.  The  fate,  however,  even  of  these 
young  women  depends  greatly  upon  the 
continued  guardianship  of  their  parents. 
If  left  to  themselves,  they  must  possess  a 
rare  degree  of  good  sense  and  pinidence  to 
resist  the  temptations  and  ill  examples  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  influence 
of  such  examples  may  also  be  powerfully 
checked  by  the  character  of  the  master  and 
those  in  authority  under  him.  If  they  do 
their  duty,  there  is  external  decorum,  at 
least,  within  the  establishment ;  and  in  this 
case  the  greatest  danger  which  the  young 
workwoman  incurs  is  in  her  out-of-doors 
connections  with  her  fellow-labourers.  But 
if  the  master  is  occupied  solely  by  the  ar- 
dour of  gain,  and  either  does  not  regard  or 
does  not  understand  the  important  moral 
situatiMi  which  he  fiUs,  the  case  is  far 
otherwise :  the  uafortunate  girl  will  find 
herself  at  once,  and  without  any  power  of 
retreat,  in  an  atmosphere  of  avowed  guih— 
amid  companions  who  make  it  a  task  and  a 
pride  to  render  each  new-comer  as  depraved 
as  themselves.  At  first  she  is  shocked  and 
depressed  by  this ;  but  too  fi-equently,  as  it 
becomes  familiar  to  her,  it  undermines  her 
principles.  It  is  at  this  crisis,  this  danger- 
ous entrance  into  Hfis,  diat  the  vigilance  of 
her  parents  is  most  necessary ;  they  should 
study  the  slightest  indication  of  melancholy 
and  alarm ;  they  should  labour  to  confirm 
her  virtuous  intentions,  and  at  any  sacrifice 
to  themselves  they  should  remove  her  from 
a  region  of  guilt  to  one  of  decency  and 
good  morals.  If  they  neglect  to  do  this,  she 
is  lost. 

The  avarice  of  parents  is  a  frequent 
source  of  ruin  to  their  children.  Many  of 
them  appropriate  to  the  payment  of  the  do- 
mestic expenses  the  whole  of  the  daugh- 
ter's wages,  and  leave  her  without  the 
means  of  clothing  herself  as  well  as  others 
of  her  class.  Smartness  of  dress  is, 
amongst  the  female  working-class,  as 
amongst  all  other  classes  of  women,  one  of 
the  first  necessaries  of  life.  If  unduly  cur- 
tailed in  this,  the  young  person  gets  dis- 
satisfied vrith  her  condition :  she  teels  hu- 
miliated, and  takes  an  aversion  to  her  home. 
Whibt  her  mind  is  in  this  state  she  falls 
an  easy  prey  to  the  addresses  of  the  first 
young  man — her  fellow  labourer — ^who  ap- 
pears to  compassionate  her  situation — ^ac- 
cepts his  proposal  to  live  with  him ;  and  at 
once,  and  without  a  fingle  word  of  intima- 
tion, quits  her  parents'  house.  These 
separations  of  parents  and  children  are  of^ 
very  firequent  occumnee ;  and  it  is  die 
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bmnhness  and  injustice  of  the  parents  whi<^ 
lead  to  the  greater  portion  of  them. 

There  are  two  marked  divisions  in  the 
female  operatives  at  Paris — ^those  who 
beloDg  to  shops  and  workrooms,  and  those 
who  are  employed  in  manufactories.  The 
latter  class  are  far  inferior  in  education, 
manners,  and  laneuage  to  the  former. 

The  wages  of  the  young  women  em- 
ployed in  shops  and  workrooms  seldom 
exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty  sous  a  day. 
Those  who  reside  with  their  parents,  and 
are  properly  treated  by  them,  are  com- 
fortably off  ;  and  it  is  they  who  form  the 
virtuous  portion  of  the  class.  But  those 
who  are  harshly  used  at  home,  and  those 
who,  having  no  parents,  must  look  to  their 
own  slender  resources  alone  for  lodging, 
food,  and  clothes,  are  sadly  pinched  by 
poverty.  It  is  this  deficiency  of  means, 
this  actual  want,  which  wrecks  the  virtue 
of  so  many  of  them.  A  young  and  inex- 
perienced girl,  placed  in  this  position,  feels 
the  necessity  of  assistance  and  support : 
her  heart  expands  towards  any  one  who 
addresses  her  vnth  Idndness :  if  it  be  a 
young  man  of  her  own  class,  she  readily 
attaches  herself  to  him  as  to  a  fitiend  and 
protector,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
k>ver :  they  swear  eternal  fidelity,  and  an 
illicit  connection  is  formed,  which  very  fre- 
quently lasts  fin:  many  yeara,  and  not  rarely 
ends  in  mairiage.  Immoral  as  are  tiiese 
unions,  they  are  looked  upon  vnth  indul- 
gence and  kindly  interest,  as  having  their 
origin  in  real  affection  on  both  sides ;  and 
this  at  least  is  certain,  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  a  far  worse  course  is 
pursued.  Pressed  by  penury,  a  casual 
temptation  or  a  few  deceitful  words  are  all 
that  is  required  to  turn  many  such  girls 
from  the  path  of  virtue :  again  and  again 
they  are  deluded  and  deserted;  many  of 
them  become  mothers;  and,  when  aban- 
doned by  their  lovers,  are  driven  by  the 
combined  pressure  of  actual  want  and  ma- 
ternal tenderness  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  abyss  of  degradation.  It  is  well  known 
also  that  many  do  this  to  procure  the  means 
of  existence  for  their  sick  and  aged  pa- 
rents. 

It  is  of  the  better  class  of  female  opera- 
tives that  M.  Fr6gier  has  hitherto  spoken : 
those  who  belong  to  manufactories  are  a 
far  less  fortunate  class.  A  large  proportion 
of  workmen,  including  even  those  who  are 
the  moat  regular,  wl^n  their  fomilies  be- 
come numerous,  have  no  other  reaouroe 
than  to  send  their  daughters,  at  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight,  to  the  vanofoctory.  Once 
.admitted  into  these  crowded  establish- 
mentA— 4n  most  of  wfaidi  both  sexes  woric 


together — ^and  at  that  age  when  the  spirit 
of  imitation  is  the  strongest,  a  very  few 
days  suflBce  to  fix  the  chara<^er  of  neajly 
all  of  them.  Their  older  companions,  to- 
tally uneducated,  and  unrestrained  by  any 
moral  influence,  make  it  their  pastime,  by 
laboured  and  exaggerated  impuri^  of  lan- 
guage, to  corrupt  the  children  who  work 
by  their  side.  It  is  seldom  the  master  of 
the  establishment  and  his  deputies  pay  any 
attention  to  all  this,  engrossed  as  tbey  are 
in  their  one  great  aim,  the  execution  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  work  in  a  certain  space 
of  time ;  and  blind  to  the  faet,  self-evident 
as  it  is,  that  morality  is  the  best  foundation 
of  order  and  discipline.  In  nearly  all  these 
establbhments,  •  le  vice,'  says  M.  Pr6gier, 
'  sidge  ^  c6t6  du  travail.' 

Among  these  girls  'chastity  is  almost 
unknown;'  many  of  them  become  mo- 
thers at  a  very  early  age.  Without  shame 
or  repugnance  they  enter  the  lying-in  hos- 
pital; the  maternal  feelings  are  scareely 
known  to  them — they  separate  themselves 
from  their  infismt  without  a  pang,  and  re- 
enter the  manufactory  with  Uie  full  deter- 
mination of  resuming  the  same  guilty 
course.  Of  those  who  have  families,  not 
more  than  one-third  are  married.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  watch  the  exit  of  the 
gangs  from  the  manufistctories :  boitteron^ 
grossly  indecent,  insolent,  ready  to  over- 
whelm vnth  abuse  any  modest  woman  who 
may  pass  near  them,  disgust  and  compas- 
sion must  fill  the  mind  of  every  well-dis- 
posed person  who  observes  them.  Maiiy 
are  drunkards ;  and  it  is  in  ardent  spirits 
that  they  indulge  more  frequently  than  ia 
vrine.  On  Sunday  and  on  idle-Monday, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  young 
cotton  spinners,  half-clothed  and  emaciated, 
coming  out  of  the  brandy-shop  completely 
drunk ;  often  hanging  on  the  arm  rf  their 
half-intoxicated  mothers.  Whilst  these 
densely-peopled  nurseries  remain  as  they 
are,  the  ranks  of  vice  and  crime  will  con- 
tinue crowded  to  overflowing. 

It  is  in  Paris  only  that  the  chifimniert, 
or  rubbishrhwUers,  form  a  distinct  and  spe- 
cific class : — 

'The  extension  of  industry  during  the  last 
thirty  years  has  added  to  the  dignity  of  this  pro- 
fession, which  is  alikefollowed  by  men,  women, 
and  children.  It  requires  no  apprenticeship,  oo 
previous  course  of  study,  no  expensive  outnt : 
a  large  and  compacdy-ehaped  basket,  a  stici 
with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  and  a  lantern,  ve 
the  entire  stock-in-trade  of  this  singular  spcaes 
of  labourers.  The  men  gain,  on  an 
and  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  sons  a-day ;  hot  to  do  tws 
they  are  oWiffed  to  make  three  rounds,  t^^oDJ 
day  aad  one  daring  the  mfht ;  dieir  labooreov- 
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nifincjng  tt  fire  in  the  mormnff  and  ending  at 
midnight   Between  thcdr  roan&  they  examine 
and  sort  the  cargoes  which  they  bring  in,  and 
which  they  term  their  merchandise :  and,  hav- 
ing done  so,  go  and  sell  the  arranged  treasures 
to  the  master  or  mf^"**y"g  chiffoonier :  for,  like 
all  other  professions,  this  has  it  gradations  of 
ranks,  the  higher  of  which  are  only  reached 
after  long  periods  of  subordinate  labour.  Many 
of  these  chiefs  keep  furnished  lodgings,  which 
they  let  out  e^dusively  to  those  ambulatory 
chinbnniers  who  have  no  fixed  residence;  re- 
serving to  their  own  use  the  ground-floor  as  a 
magazine  for  their  wares.   The  important  ope- 
ration of  sorting  his  booty,  if  the  chiffonnier  is 
one  of  the  better  class,  and  desirous  of  a  healthy 
iodginff,  is  performed  either  in  a  separate  room, 
hired  tor  the  purpose,  or,  when  the  weather  will 
permit,  in  the  open  air;  but  the  far  greater 
number  possess  cmly  a  single  room,  and  m  this, 
surrounded  and  assisted  by  their  children,  they 
spread  out,  examine,  and  sort  the  filthy  produce 
c3r  each  journey.  The  floor  is  covered  with  rags, 
fira^ents  of  animal  substances,  glass,  paper, 
and  a  thousand  other  things,  some  whole,  some 
bioken,  and  all  berimed  with  dirt;  whilst  the 
several  selections  fill  all  the  comers  of  the  room, 
and  are  heaped  up  under  the  bed.   The  stran- 
ger who  enters  is  almost  sufibcated  hy  the  stench, 
which  is  rendered  still  more  ofiensive  by  one, 
and  sometimes  two,  lar^e  dogs,  which  form  part 
of  the  domestic  establisnment  of  most  chinbn- 
niers, and  which  they  take  out  with  them  in 
their  nocturnal  rounds.   It  is  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  habit  should  enable  these  peo^^e  to 
endure  with  impunity  the  putrid  exhalations 
amidst  which  they  live.   Ihekotte  of  the  cAc/*- 
f<mnier  is  not  merely  the  receptacle  of  ms 
merchandise,  it  b  also  his  market-basket :  among 
all  the  filthy  trash  which  he  collects,  he  takes 
care  not  to  neglect  the  luxuries  of  his  table — 
vegetables  for  his  soup,  pieces  of  bread,  half- 
lotten  fruit,  everything  which  he  conceives  to 
be  eataUe.   It  is  not  unamusing  to  watch  the 
sorting  of  all  this,  and  to  listen  to  the  profess- 
ional talk  which  seasons  the  operation  when 
the  sorter  is  in  good  temper,  as  he  generally  is, 
if  his  basket  has  been  well  filled  and  you  ad- 
dress him  with  civility.   Squatting  down  be- 
ibre  it,  he  will  show  you,  with  a  smile  of  exul- 
tation, a  large  beef-bone — a  perfect  beauty — and 
other  articles  of  equal  worth;  and  as  he  ar- 
lanees  his  several  heaps  on  the  pavement,  he 
will  tell  you  "competidon  kills  trade — that 
cooks  have  become  dead  to  all  sense  of  humani- 
ty, that  they  now  make  money  of  everything, 
bones  and  broken  glass  especially !"  These  rag- 
amuffins have  their  moments  of  good  fortune 
andjov — it  is  when,  in  breaking  apart  a  mass  of 
filth,  tney  see  glittering  before  their  eyes  a  sil- 
ver spooQ  or  fork;  and,  thanks  to  the  cardess- 
ness  of  servants,  these  rich  prizes  are  not  of 
rare  occurrence.   The  happy  individual  forth- 
with proceeds  to  the  bamer  with  his  friends, 
generally  in  a  hackney-coach,  to  celebrate  the 
event  by  a  copious  repast :  the  coachman,  who 
anticipates  the  dirty  state  of  his  cushions,  being 
the  only  dissatisfied  individual  of  the  party. 
The  daily  gain  of  the  lady-chifibnniers  amounts 
to,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  sous;  that  of  the 


children,  to  aboat  ten.  Many  children,  who  ran 
away  firom  their  parents  at  a  very  early  age, 
take  to  this  trade  as  a  means  of  subsistence. 
The  life  they  lead  is  almost  savaee :  they  are 
remarkable  for  the  audacity  and  narshness  of 
their  manners.  Some  become  so  perfectly  es- 
tranged that  they  lose  all  recollection  of  their 
father's  abode,  nay,  even     his  name. 

'  As  with  all  other  classes  of  operatives,  the 
wine  and  spirit  shop  is  the  constant  resort  of 
these  rubbish-hunters.  To  the  aged  chifilni- 
niers,  still  more  to  the  aged  females  of  the  class, 
brandy  has  an  attraction  which  nothing  else  can 
equal.  These  women  believe,  and  act  upon  the 
belief,  that  spirituous  liquors  aflford  the  same 
nourishment  as  solid  food :  they  conceive  that 
the  artificial  tone  which  resulu  from  the  use  of 
them  is  genuine  strength ;  and  the  error  is  per- 
sisted in,  until  the  constitution  is  destroyed.  No 
wonder  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  this  class  is 
so  high. 

'  All  the  lower  ranks  display  a  certain  pride  and 
ostentation  in  their  expenditure  at  the  cabaret, 
but  the  chifibnniers  more  than  any  other.  The 
ordinary  sort  of  wine  will  not  suffice  them ;  hot 
wine  is  their  usual  luxury,  and  they  are  vastly 
indignant  if  the  lemon  and  sugar  be  not  abun- 
dant. The  cabaret-keepers  are  greatly  scan- 
dalized hj  these  extravagances — that  is  to  say, 
when  a  di&ulty  occurs,  as  it  frequently  does,  m 
making  up  the  reckoning.  The  generous  sen- 
timents  wnich  animate  me  better  class  of  oper- 
atives are  totally  wanting  among  these  people: 
shunned  and  scorned  bv  ev^  one,  Uiey  in  re> 
tum  shim  and  hate  all  their  fellow-creatures; 
they  afiect  a  cynic  tone  and  manner,  and  appear 
to  {xride  themsdves  on  proclaiming  their  degrap 
dation  and  their  vice.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  men  have  passed  through  the  hsjids 
of  justice ;  and  many  of  the  women  are  prosti> 
tutes  of  tlie  lowest  order.' 

In  speaking  of  the  vicious  portions  of 
the  middle  ranks,  M.  Fregier  confines  him- 
self to  the  vniters,  or  copying-clerks,  the 
students,  and  the  shopmen :  all  the  other 
divisions  of  society  have  their  tainted  spots, 
but  it  is  in  the  three  which  he  has  selected, 
more  than  in  any  other,  that  vice  shows  it- 
self in  a  special,  distinct,  and^  extended 
form. 

The  number  of  persons  who  gain  their 
bread  by  the  use  of  the  pen,  in  public  offi- 
ces, banking-houses,  law-establishments, 
and  elsewhere,  amounts,  in  Paris,  to  many 
thousands  :  these,  taken  as  a  whole,  aro 
not  more  immoral  than  the  rest  of  society ; 
nor  is  it  of  these  that  our  author  speaks, 
but  of  the  persons  employed  by  the  mastor- 
copyiats,  whose  trade  it  is  to  prepare  writ- 
ings for  attorneys,  notaries,  and  the  public 
generally : — 

*  There  are  about  150  such  establishments  in 
Paris,  and  the  number  of  clerks  employed  in 
them  exceeds  600.  Most  of  the  offices  or  stalls 
in  which  the  business  is  carried  on  are  slight 
and  tem|>orary  erections  in  some  of  the  busiest 
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streets^  and  around  and  withni  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  Among  these  clerks  inddence  and 
reckless  and  brutal  vice  are  carried  to  a  point  to 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  human  be- 
ings possessed  of  some  degree  of  talent  and  edu- 
cation could  descend.  The  master-copyists  give 
to  their  writers  two-thirds  of  the  sui^s  they  re- 
ceive. The  set  attached  to  each  establishment 
is  classed  by  numbers,  so  that  the  four  or  five 
hififhest  on  the  list  are  sure  of  employment. 
Their  weekly  gams  range  from  eight  to  fifteen 
francs;  but  the  more  skilful,  and  especially 
those  who  vTrite  a  fine  hand,  can  gam  forty 
francs.  Some  of  these  men  work  in  the  stalls 
of  their  employers,  others  at  their  own  abodes. 
The  dass,  with  some  few  melancholy  excep- 
tions of  ingenious  and  well-educated  young  men 
and  meritorious  fathers  of  families,  who  have 
been  driven  into  it  by  poverty,  is  a  vile  com- 
pound of  expelled  students^  dismissed  mer- 
chants' clerks,  bankrupt  schoolmastm,  cashiered 
officers,  and  liberated  convicts.  Their  predomi- 
nant vices  are  drunkenness,  gluttony,  gambling, 
and  idleness;  the  whole  accompanied  and  set  off 
by  a  degree  of  filthiness  and  disregard  of  the 
decencies  of  life  which  almost  surpasses  belief. 
It  was  from  this  crowd  that  Lacenaire  stepped 
forth,  eminent  alike  for  his  crimes  and  his  ex- 
cesses. The  favourite  pursuits  of  this  "  felon 
wit"  were  gambling  and  gluttony ;  all  that  es- 
caped the  one  v^as  lavished  on  the  other.  Eight 
or  ten  francs  for  his  breakfast  or  dinner  were  no 
uncommon  expenditure  with  this  man ;  and  his 
consumption  of  coffee  was  unbounded.  Fraud 
and  robbery  were  his  most  usual  modes  of  ob- 
taining funds  for  these  indulgences ;  and  it  was 
only  at  intervals  that  he  would  condescend  to 
have  recourse  to  his  pen.  Before  he  had  entirely 
shaken  off  all  social  restraint,  and  had  devoted 
himself,  soul  and  body,  to  crimes  of  the  deepest 
dye,  he  was  much  sought  after  bv  the  master- 
copyists,  in  consequence  of  the  oeauty  of  his 
penmanship'and  his  marvellous  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution. Sometimes,  tempted  by  the  nigh  rate 
of  payment  offered  him,  he  would  tmdenake  a 
long  piece  of  writing,  and  labour  at  it,  fixed  at 
his  desk,  for  twenty-four  or  even  forty-eight 
hours,  alnotost  without  intermission*  uis  task 
was  no  sooner  finished  than  the  gambling-table, 
or  a  glorious  champagne  brealdast,  agam  ren- 
dered him  penniless.  Lacenaire  scorned  to  be 
called  a  copyist ;  he  only  condescended  to  use 
his  pen  in  moments  of  pressing  need,  when  no 
robbery  offered  him  an  easier  mode  of  filling  his 
purse. 

'  Many  of  these  men  are  remarkable  for  the 
ragged  and  offensive  dirtiness  of  their  dress. 
The  soiled  rags  of  the  beggar  are  displeasing  to 
the  "nicer  sense;''  but  me  humble  and  care- 
worn appearance  of  him  who  wears  them  con- 
verts disgust  into  pity.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  class  of  which  I  am  speaking :  their 
insolent  and  boisterous  manner,  their  sensual 
look,  and  their  brutal  filthiness,  combine  to  ren- 
der them  the  most  revolting  objects  that  the 
eye  can  meet;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
some  of  the  most  fldcilftil  df  the  dass  are  oi  this 
description.  Others,  again,  carry  the  vice  of 
idleness  to  a  pitch  scarcely  to  be  bdieved. 
Men,  who  could  with  ease  obtain  twenty  or 


thirty  sons  a  day,  prefer  to  yawn  awaj  their 
time,  and  jnst  cover  a  sufficientnamber<»  pages 
to  keep  themsdves  from  sheer  starvatioiL.  Po- 
mg  nothing  is  their  supreme  happiness ;  a  dry 
crust  and  water  for  their  breakfast,  a  dinner  wt 
four  sous,  and  a  night's  lodging  for  still  less, 
suffice  them.  The  rags  worn  by  these  men  are 
actually  infectious;  nor  do  they  attempt  to  re- 
place taem  by  others  until  they  will  no  longer 
nold  together.  They  will  then  apply  for  work 
at  some  of  the  stalls  where  they  are  known, 
gain  a  few  francs,  refit  themsdves  in  a  set  of 
better  rags,  and  sink  back  at  once  into  their 
state  of  torpid  slothfulness.  The  master-copi- 
ers, utterly  as  they  despise  these  men,  are  care- 
ftil  not  to  offend  them,  as  in  the  moments  of 
pressure  which  frequently  occur  in  their  busi- 
ness they  cannot  do  without  them.  This  class, 
viewed  collectivdy,  is  (me  of  the  most  degraded 
in  Paris.' 

We  appreciate  the  immense  advantage 
of  late  given  to  heads  of  families  resident 
in  London,  from  the  institution  of  superior 
seminaries,  where  their  sons  may  be  trained 
by  able  masters  during  certain  hours  of 
each  day,  returning  to  spend  the  evening 
under  the  paternal  eye  and  roof ;  but  we 
are  sure  that,  except  as  to  medical  studies, 
which  cannot  now  be  adequately  prosecut- 
ed in  small  places — where  there  are  of 
course  no  great  hospitals^  and  where  emi- 
nent surgeons  can  seldom  be  expected  to 
fix  themselvefr-^young  men  whose  parents 
live  in  the  country  should  never  be  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  education  in  a  popu- 
lous metropolis.  Paris  is  the  great  focus  of 
all  education  for  the  youth  of  France ;  and 
the  consequences  in  respect  of  morality 
are  most  painful  to  contemplate.  M.  Frl- 
gier  gives  some  pleasing  sketches  of  the 
students  from  the  provinces :  their  warmth 
of  friendship,  their  close  union  among 
themselves  as  a  distinct  dass,  their  kind 
offices  to  each  other  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  the  energy  with  which,  afler  having 
yielded  to  the  seduction  of  pleasure,  tbey 
again  devote  themselves  to  study.  But  a 
much  darker  picture  follows.  All  the  fa- 
ciliries  to  vice  surround  these  young  men. 
Women,  gambling,  extravagance  in  all  its 
shapes,  tempt  them  at  every  hour:  and, 
new  as  they  are  to  the  world,  separated 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  from  their  pa- 
rents, frequent  are  the  instances,  not  mere- 
ly of  a  temporary  falling  away  from  virtue, 
but  of  utter  ruin.  M.  Fr^gier  traces  out 
their  progress  from  extravagance  to  dis- 
honesty. When  they  have  no  longer  trin- 
kets or  clothes  of  their  own  to  pawn,  they 
borrow  those  of  their  companions ;  they 
order  others  from  the  tradespeople,  and  aU 
alike  travel  to  the  Mont  de  PUt^*  A^fain 
and  again  funds  are  asked  to  meet  fictiuous 
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booksellerB'  and  doctors'  bills,  until  the 
paroDt's  anxiety  is  aroused,  and  he  resolves 
to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  things.  All 
manner  of  frauds  are  then  got  up  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  sickness ;  and  a  due  num- 
ber of  books  are  hired  for  the  probable  du- 
ration of  the  parental  visit :  a  regular  train 
of  deception  and  falsehood  is  put  into  ac- 
tion, and  the  bewildered  senior  returns  to 
the  country,  half  satisfied  and  half  suspi- 
cious. These  delinquencies  lead  on  to 
darker.  Among  the  students  there  never 
feil  to  be  found  individuals  who  affect  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  to  disdain  all  moral  resti*aints. 
These  young  men,  frequently  of  high  ta- 
lent, are  quarrelsome,  enemies  to  M  Jag- 
ging, perpetual  frequenters  of  the  coffee- 
houses, and  pride  themselves  on  their 
cynicism,  and  the  open  boldness  of  their 
vices.  Their  number  is  small;  but,  un- 
happily, one  of  their  chief  pleasures  and 
pursuits  is  the  propagation  of  their  own 
vicious  habits  and  opinions  amongst  the  in- 
cautious youths  around  them.  To  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  these  striplings,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prey  upon  them,  is  their  aim 
and  their  boast.  It  is  among  these  aban- 
doned parasites  and  their  victims  that  near- 
ly all  the  cases  occur  of  students  who  are 
brought  before  the  tribunals  of  justice. 

The  shopmen  form  another  distinct  di- 
vision of  society.  There  is  less  of  close 
fellowship  among  them  than  among  the 
students,  less  esprit  de  carps.  The  ruling 
vices  are  the  same ;  but  the  order  of  their 
intensity  is  reversed.  With  the  student 
it  is  gambling,  women,  dress;  with  the 
shopman  dress  is  the  supreme  good,  wo- 
men and  gambling  are  subordinate.  The 
employment  of  these  young  men,  especially 
of  those  who  serve  behind  the  counter, 
renders  attention  to  their  personal  appear- 
ance a  matter  of  importance,  nay,  of  ne- 
cessity. With  many  this  grows  into  a  pas- 
sion, and  leads  them  into  expenses  totally 
disproportioned  to  their  narrow  salaries. 
Petty  abstractions  from  the  goods  under 
their  care,  especially  articles  of  male  attire, 
are  then  had  recourse  to ;  and  these  in  the 
larger  houses  very  often  escape  detection. 
Impunity  renders  the  culprit  bolder  ;  the 
thefts  become  gradually  more  important, 
the  appearance  of  the  youth  more  splendid. 
He  bHBComes  the  subject  of  conversation  to 
his  fellow  shopmen :  the  thoughtless  laugh, 
the  grave  shake  their  heads ;  and  the  sus- 
picion reaches  the  master  of  the  establish- 
ment, by  whom  this  species  of  domestic 
robbery  is  considered  as  one  of  the  chief 
dangers  of  his  trade,  one  which  it  is  most 
important  he  should  detect  and  punish. 

VOL.  LXX.  2 


Little  investigation  takes  place,  little  op- 
portunity for  defence  is  given.  It  is  held 
to  be  the  safest  plan  to  dismiss  the  fine 
gentleman,  and  he  is  thrown  upon  the  world 
without  character  and  without  resources — 
how  rarely  to  escape  from  the  gulf  of 
crime  which  yawns  to  receive  him  ! 

An  additional  danger  besets  those  young 
denizens  of  the  counter  who  are  cursed 
with  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty.  Kept  mis- 
tresses, ladies'-maids,  nursery-maids,  and 
all  the  descending  gradations  of  frailty 
which  crowd  the  entre-sol  and  the  kitchen, 
select  these  handsome  shopmen  as  the  ob- 
jects of  their  especial  tenderness :  they  are 
led  to  do  so  partly  by  inclination,  partly 
from  a  calculatmg  determination  to  obtain 
by  their  means  the  materials  for  their  toi- 
lets, without  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
paying  for  them.  *  A  tall,  well-made,  silk- 
mercer's  apprentice,  with  bright  eyes,  fresh' 
complexion,  white  teeth,  elaborately-parted 
hair,  and  redundant  whiskers,  stands  on 
the  verge  of  a  precipice  every  yard  of  rib- 
bon that  he  measures.  If  he  ventures  on 
mustachios.  and  cherishes  a  tip,  his  doom 
is  fixed.  In  these  cases  two  brilliant  ward- 
robes are  to  be  furnished  instead  of  one, 
and  the  descent  to  crime  and  ruin  is  more 
than  doubly  rapid.'  • 

Our  author,  having  indicated  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  chief  sources  of  aliment  to 
crime,  now  enters  upon  the  more  direct  and 
immediate  subject  of  his  investigation, — 
the  dangerous  class  itself,  its  habits,  and 
the  causes  of  its  depravity.  He  commences 
by  an  able  sketch  of  the  *  Maral  Topogra- 
pfi'V  of  Paris,*  Through  this  we  have  no 
space  to  follow  him;  nor  is  it  necessary. 
Ihe  habits  of  a  savage  animal  are  of  more 
importance  than  its  locality.  One  of  the 
chief  haunts  of  the  dangerous  class  is  the 
quarter  of  *  the  City ;'  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  whole.  Its  dark,  dirty, 
and  narrow  streets  are  formed  of  lofty  and 
many  storied  houses,  the  gloomy  entries  to 
which  are  seldom  guarded  by  a  porter. 
These  are  crammed  with  prostitutes,  vaga- 
bonds, and  the  more  hardened  class  of 


•  The  Elnglish  reader  will  be  reminded  of  some 
vivid  sketches  of  London  shop-life  in  the  remarka- 
ble novel  of  *  Ten  Thousand  a  Ycr  r.  Those  sketch- 
es are  indeed  excellent ;  but  it  is  in  the  portraitures 
of  the  attorney  class  that  Mr.  Warren  has  displayed 
the  full  strength  and  variety  of  his  talents  and  his 
observation.  His  work  deserves  more  than  a  pass- 
ing note — it  appears  to  us  superior  to  any  other 
novel  of  familiar  life  recently  produced  in  this  coun- 
try ;  we  even  think  he  might  have  secured  for  it  a 
permanent  place  among  our  classics  of  prose  fiction, 
if  he  had,  in  revisinff  it  for  separate  publication, 
struck  out  a  larp«  half  of  his  sentimental  details, 
and  the  whole  of  his  temporary  politics. 
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criminals.  The  lodging-houses  in  ivhich 
this  vile  population  dwells,  are  intermixed 
with  numerous  eating-houses,  and  brandy 
and  smoking  shops  of  the  most  obscene 
description. 

*  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
lodging-houses  is  an  excess  of  uncleanliness, 
which  renders  them  so  many  centres  of  infection. 
It  is  only  the  most  select  wnich  have  beds  ;  the 
greater  part  contain  merely  truckle  bedsteads, 
disgustingly  dirty.  The  rooms  open  into  pas- 
sages which  have  neither  light  nor  air;  the 
leaden  sinks  and  latrines  on  each  floor  exhale  a 
suffocating  stench  ;  their  leakage  extends  from 
the  garret  to  the  ground  floor,  and  renders  the 
stairs,  which  are  covered  with  a  humid  mud, 
almost  impassable.  The  court-yard  of  these 
houses  is  only  a  few  feet  square ;  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  densely-crowded  rooms  look  into 
this  ;  but  many  of  the  smaller  chambers  have 
no  other  opening  than  the  door  which  leads  to 
the  stairs.  The  windows  are  covered  with  oiled 
paper  instead  of  glass ;  and  in  many  houses  the 
whole  of  the  inmates  sleep  on  heaps  of  rags, 
collected  in  the  streets,  and  kept  in  one  of  the 
lower  rooms,  to  be  given  out  to  the  lodgers  as 
they  enter.  I  enlarge  upon  these  details,  be- 
cause the  very  harshness  of  the  picture  will 
throw  a  strcmg  light  on  the  habits  of  the  dan- 
gerous  class.' 

^Gamblers* — for  it  is  with  this  class  of  crimi- 
nals that  our  author  commences— *  are,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  pursuits,  subject  to  such 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  are  driven  on 
by  such  a  reckless  ardour,  that  they  are  not  only 
looked  upon  by  the  police  as  dangerous  persons, 
but  become  objects  of  dread  to  ^  the  well-dis- 
posed. Of  all  our  evil  propensities,  die  love  of 
play  is  the  most  tjnrannical,  devouring,  and 
tenacious ;  and  there  are  no  excesses  to  which 
*  it  does  not  lead.  Among  theprofessed  gamblers 
there  are  manv,  especisuly  or  the  lower  and  of 
the  educated  out  necessitous  classes,  who  are 
solely  occupied  by  the  craving  appetite  for  play, 
the  activity  of  which  absorbs  in  them  all  other 
wants.  They  retrench  as  much  as  possible 
their  food  and  clothing,  to  furnish  the  means  of 
indulging  this  deadly  passion.  They  frequent 
the  lowest  lodging-houses;  and  whilst  they  risk 
at  the  gaming-table  every  franc  they  possess,  it 
is  with  regret  that  they  part  with  two  or  three 
sous  to  pay  for  a  bed  of  rotten  straw,  or  of  rags 
covered  with  mud.  Such  is  their  destiny,  day 
after  day ;  and  it  brings  them  to  the  level  of  the 
robbers  and  cut-throats  who  inhabit  the  same 
dens.  It  is  this  community  of  abode,  this  close 
approach  to  criminals  of  the  worst  description, 
which  so  powerfully  seconds  the  pemicious 
influences  of  the  passion  that  controls  them. 
Deprived  by  the  cast  of  the  die  of  their  last  crown, 
and  urged  to  desperation,  they  throw  them- 
selves into  the  career  of  crime  in  the  train  of  the 
robbers  with  whom  they  dwell.  This  extremity 
of  guilt  is  sooner  or  later  the  fate  of  almost 
every  gamester.  These  same  men,  who,  when 
neither  fraud  nor  luck  has  befriended  them,  can 
submit  to  every  privaticm,  give  way  to  the  wild- 
est extravagance  when  the  chance  of  the  cards 


or  an  unexpected  plunder  has  put  them  in  fbiid& 
Followed  unceasingly  by  the  dread  of  being  dis> 
covered  and  arrested  by  the  police,  they  hasten 
to  the  gaming-table  to  drown  their  fears  in  its 
violent  excitement.  Play  is  at  once  the  busmess 
of  their  lives  and  their  most  cherished  pleasure ; 
debauchery  and  gluttony  follow  as  subordinates. 
This  cruel  passion  accompanies  and  dommeeis 
over  them  even  in  the  prison,  and  leads  to  ex- 
cesses which  approach  insanity.  There  are 
instances  of  prisoners,  who,  after  having  lost  in 
one  instant  the  produce  of  an  entire  week's 
labour,  have  not  feared  to  glut  their  passion  by 
staking  in  advance  the  bread  which  is  to  sap* 
30rt  them  for  the  next  month,  or  evai  for  a 
onger  period  ;  nor  are  there  wanting  beings  so 
remorseless  as  to  lie  in  wait  during  me  distribn- 
tion  of  the  food,  and  snatch  from  their  debtors 
the  bread  which  is  necessary  to  their  very  ex- 
istence. 

The  medical  attendants  in  the  Centra] 
House  of  Mont  Saint-Michel  remarked  a  convict 
who  played  with  so  unconquerable  an  ardour, 
that  when  he  was  in  the  infirmary,  and  in  the 
extremity  of  disease,  he  abandoned  to  the  chance 
of  the  die  the  broth  or  wine  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  restore  his  stren^.  This  man,  in  the 
end,  died  of  actual  inanition.' 

The  '  medical  attendants/  we  presumei 
were  placed  there  for  some  other  purpose 
than  merely  to '  remark  the  ardour'  of  such 
a  patient ! 

We  believe  there  is  no  portion  of  their 
social  system  'on  which  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours more  pride  themselres  than  on  their 
code  of  erotic  laws ;  and  it  is  with  some- 
what of  a  flourish  of  trumpets— a  pwUh 
majororcanamtu  sort  of  a  tone— that  M.  Fr6* 
gier  enters  upon  the  subject  ;— 

This  vice,"  he  exclaims,  "  begottoi  by  one 
of  the  passions  the  most  im^ierious  in  man,  and 
to  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  in  vain 
attempted  to  oppose  any  efficacious  barrier,  ex- 
ercises more  especially  its  influence  in  mighy 
cities.  It  reigns—sucn  is  the  recital  of  travel- 
lers, such  is  the  testimony  of  writers  the  most 
accredited— over  the  entire  surface  of  ih« 
globe !' 

In  Paris,  prostitution  exists  imder  two 
distinct  forms  :  it  is  public,  and  it  is  clan- 
destine; the  inscription  of  names  in  the 
register  of  the  police  being  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration. Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the 
evil,  the  municipal  authorities  have  en* 
deavoured  to  render  it  obedient  to  sack 
laws  as  should  restrain  its  excesses— to 
organize  it,  as  far  as  its  nature  will  p0^ 
mit  « During  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  more  especially  of  late,  the 
police  have,'  we  are  told,  *  evinced  gre^ 
wisdom  and  firmness  in  the  amelicH^tton* 
they  have  introdiiced  into  this  division  of 
the  community;  and  Paris  has  become 
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disthigiiiflbed  among  aS  the  capitals  of 
civilized  nations^  as  the  one  in  which  pub- 
lic order,  morals,  and  health,  are  the  best 
guaranteed  against  the  influence  of  this 
vice.' 

In  England  prostitution  is  tcleruted^  in 
France  it  is  samctianed :  advantages  and 
disadvantages  result  probably  from  both 
systems ;  but  neither  the  pages  of  our  au- 
thor, nor  the  voluminous  treatise  of  his 
great  authority,  M.  Parent-Duch&telet, 
have  convinced  us  th^  the  cause  of  virtue 
is  promoted  by  legalizing  vice.  This  at 
least  is  certain,  that  the  proud  supremacy 
of  nftoral  discipline,  which  these  two  politi- 
cal economists  claim  for  Paris,  exists  only 
in  part :  clandestine  prostitution  has  re- 
sisted every  attempt  to  bring  it  under  con- 
trol ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  so  brought,  with- 
out cm  undue  and  most  dangerous  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  The 
obvious,  the  admitted  result  of  this  imper- 
fect, this  half  submission  to  the  law  is,  that 
the  clandestine  and  ex-legal  division  of  the 
class  is  more  depraved  and  more  danger- 
ous than  where  there  is  no  such  separation  ; 
and  that  this  is  the  case  the  pages  of  our 
author  abundantly  prove. 

The  two  classes  are  so  distinct,  that  he 
has  deemed  it  necessary  to  treat  of  each 
separately : — 

*  The  ioscriptioQ  has  for  its  cA^ecX  to  prove 
Che  individuahty  of  die  woman  who  surrenders 
herself  to  an  immoral  life ;  and  thus  togive  the 
inspectors  of  the  police  the  means  a[  arresting 
her  if  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  or  crime.  The 
roistered  female,  aware  that  she  is  thus  sub- 
jected to  a  constant  surveillance,  abandons  her- 
self less  willingly  to  those  excesses  which  are 
almost  inseparable  firom  her  vocation ;  and  has 
no  ho|»e,  if  guilty  of  crime,  of  escaping  from  the 
pursuit  of  justice.  The  inscription  declares  the 
&ct  of  prostimtion ;  but  it  does  not  grant  her  the 
authonty  to  prostitute  herself,  as  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  case. 

*  If  the  girl  who  presents  herself  and  demands 
her  inscription,  or  who  is  brought  by  the  police, 
is  of  age,  and  appears  not  utterly  hardened  in  vice, 
the  executive  employs  all  its  efforts  to  induce 
her  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  her  family.  The 
interrogation  which  she  undergoes  as  to  her 
previous  conduct  enables  them  to  judge  whether 
anger  or  despair  has  driven  her  to  take  this  step ; 
nor  is  her  name  inscribed  until,  after  a  mature 
investigation,  they  are  convinced  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  reconciling  her  to  her  family.  Many 
of  those  who  apply  jtor  inscription  are  from  the 
provinces.  Ensnared  by  a  transitory  attachment, 
they  quit  their  native  place;  are  brought  to 
Paris  by  the  seducer,  speedily  abandoned  by 
him,  and  compelled  by  actual  want  to  add  their 
names  to  the  registry  of  infamy :  or,  willing  to 
hide  a  first  fault,  they  separate  themselves  rrora 
their  fkmily  and  seek  concealment  in  the  capital, 
and  to  do  this  they  are  frequently  led  by  the 


counsel  of  some  earlv  friend  who  is  herself  de- 
voted to  vice.  In  all  these  cases  the  police  pro- 
ceed with  extreme  caution.  The  cause  of  mo* 
rality  being  the  one  object  they  have  in  view,  it 
is  by  no  means  unusual  for  them  to  refuse  the 
inscription,  if  they  see  any  remains  of  good  feel- 
ing, and  the  girl  is  not  suffering  under  disease. 
They  do  more.  To  preserve  her  from  the  dan- 
ger of  clandestine  prostitution,  and  to  do  away 
with  any  pretext  for  remaining  at  Paris,  they 
give  her  a  passpon  and  funds  to  enable  her  to 
return  home.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
police  perceive  that  this  course  cannot  be  adopt- 
ed, they  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  definitively  ^ 
inscribe  the  name :  a  communication  is'addressed  ^ 
to  the  mayor  of  the  place  in  which  the  girl  wvls 
bora,  requiring  him  to  fumish,  free  of  expense, 
a  certificate  of  her  birth ;  and  although  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  is  demanded  is  not  expressed, 
the  researches  which  the  local  authonties  are 
obliged  to  make  suffice  to  apprise  the  friends  of 
the  girl  where  she  is,  and  the  danger  in  which 
she  is  placed.  It  rests  with  them  to  negotiate 
her  return  either  by  the  intervention  of  the 
mayor,  or  by  a  direct  application  to  the  police. 
It  is  only  when  this  document  is  transmitted 
without  any  accompanying  remark  that  the 
provisional  mscription  becomes  final. 

'  A  different  Ime  of  conduct  is  adopted  in  the 
case  of  a  minor.  If  from  the  country,  the  local 
magistrates  are  requested  to  ascertain  the  situa- 
tion of  her  parents,  and  what  steps  they  are 
willing  to  take  to  secure  her  return  to  them. 
During  the  period  of  this  negotiation,  she  is  put 
in  separate  confinement  in  the  prison  of  St.  Laza- 
rus. If,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case, 
she  is  not  claimed  by  ner  relations,  the  regis- 
tration takes  place.  When  the  parents  reside 
in  Paris,  the  same  solicimde  is  snown.  They 
are  brought  before  the  prefect  of  police,  and 
varsed  to  pardon  their  child.  Sometimes  the 
efforts  of  the  civil  authorities  are  successful ; 
but  these  reconciliations  are  seldom  durable. 
The  girl  is  agam  guilty»  and  again  arrested :  her 
relations  break  off  all  ccmnection  with  her,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  add  her  name  to  the 
list. 

'  Each  girl,  when  she  is  registered,  is  required 
to  sign,  either  with  her  name  or  her  mark,  a 
formal  printed  declaration,  by  which  she  en^iges 
to  submit  herself  to  the  sanatory  resulalions, 
and  to  the  prescribed  system  of  surveillance  con- 
nected with  them.  This  is  an  important  docu- 
ment: it  constitutes  a  sort  of  legal  right  in  the 
police  to  inflict,  as  they  are  perpetually  compel- 
led to  do,  the  slighter  kinds  ot  punishment  on 
these  unfortunate  women,  without  control  and 
without  appeal.  It  is  found,  also,  to  have  a 
stnmg  moral  effect  upon  the  girls  themselves ; 
they  feel  that  by  thus  pledging  themselves  they 
have  entered  into  a  kind  of  contract  with  the 
police  :  this  tends  to  render  them  obedient,  and 
to  restrain  their  conduct  within  some  bounds  of 
propriety.' 

Every  trade  and  every  occuparion  affords 
its  conringent  to  this  class ;  and,  as  with 
us,  the  most  producrive  of  all  are  the  manu- 
fiBLCtories  and  the  workshops.  Parent* 
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Dxichkioloi — the  Nowton  of  harlotry — in 
his  elaborate  work,  *  De  la  Prostitution  de 
la  Ville  de  Paris/*  enumerates  the  in- 
stances in  which  near  relations  have  simul- 
taneously presented  themselves  for  regis- 
tration. Out  of  5183  registrations,  164 
cases  have  occurred  of  two  sisters  present- 
ing themselves  at  the  same  time,  4  instances 
of  three  sisters,  3  instances  of  four ;  and 
the  still  more  fearful  spectacle  of  a  mother 
and  her  daughter  presenting  themselves  to- 
gether has  occurred  no  less  than  sixteen 
times ! ! 


♦  This  is  a  work  *  d^une  grande  celibriW  in 
France.  We  marvel  not  that  it  should  be  so ;  for 
never  was  there  a  book  more  rndically  and  essen- 
tially French.  The  subject  well  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  philanthropist  and  the  statesman :  it  is 
the  treatment  of  it — the  blending  together  philosophic 
gravity  and  trivial  minuteness — the  needless  abomi- 
nation of  detail—  which  makes  the  English  reader 
fling  it  from  him  with  wonder  and  disgust.  The 
author  had  prepared  himself  for  his  revolting  task 
by  a  lon^:  familiarity  with  kindred  subjects:  tiie 
death-spreading  industry  of  Montfaucon — the  ob- 
structea  sinks  and  sewers  of  Paris — had  been  the 
objects  of  his  care,  before  he  busied  himself  with 
these  darker  impurities.  To  them  he  devoted  al- 
most exclusively  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life.  His 
zeal  and  energy  in  the  pursuit  were  unceasing ;  and 
among  the  mass  of  facts  which  he  has  collected  and 
brougnt  into  system  many  are  of  hi^h  importance 
and  utility.  But  from  lone  dwelling  upon  one 
iavourite  and  engrossing  subject,  his  eye  lost  by 
degrees  the  faculty  of  correct  perspective :  things 
absolutely  unimportant,  things  altogether  base  and 
trivial,  became  from  proximity  magnified  into  ob- 
jects of  philosophic  grandeur.  What  moral  or 
statistical  advantage,  for  example,  can  result  from 
ascertaining  with  mathematical  accuracy  and  re- 
ducing into  decimal  fractions  the  proportionate  ratios 
of  the  eyes,  grev,  brown,  blue,  red,  and  blacky  of 
every  street- walker  in  Paris  1  What  practical 
utility  in  mastering  the  still  more  difficult  problem 
of  the  colour  of  their  eyebrows'?  There  mav  be 
some  interest  in  knowing'  exactly  the  height  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  and  of  the  Pucellc  d'Orleans ; — 
but  to  ascertain,  within  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  the 
altitudes,  in  an  ascending  series,  of  twelve  tboh- 
BAND  POOR  HUNDRED  AND  piPTV-POUR  Parisian  pros- 
titutes is  a  department  of  science,  a  species  of 
philosophy,  which  we  are  convinced  no  human 
being  but  a  Frenchman  would  ever  have  thought  of 
cultivating. 

As  an  author,  Parent-DuchAtelet'g  merits  are 
considerable.  His  language  is  correct,  clear,  and 
even  eloquent;  but  the  measureless  attachment 
which  he  feels  towards  his  subject  betrays  him 
sometimes  into  an  energy  of  phrase  sin^larfy  ludi- 
crous. Subjccu  of  loathsome  disquisition,  needless 
and  frivolous  impurities,  are  thus  pompously 
ushered  in:  *Je  consacn  un  cbapitre,' — 'Cette 
opinion  6tant  d'un  poids  immense^ — '  J'ai  pulse 
largement  a  cette  souru  pricieuse^^ — '  Get  iiieslimal/le 
document  ;* — and  on  one  occasion,  when  dilating  on 
a  subject  supereminently  revolting  and  disgraceful, 
filled  with  gratitude  towards  his  co-explorers,  he 
exclaims,  *  lis  I'ont  efudiee  pour  raoi,  et  m'ont  donne 
a  ce  sujct  despricieuz  rensci^nemens !  V 

In  elaborate  correctness  or  arrangement  the  work 
"  *  ™?f^-P»ec«:  each  of  its  grander  divisions  is 
subdivided  into  numerous  subordinate  sections, 
every  one  of  which  has  its  duplex  enunciation,  the 
one  concise,  the  other  full  and  compnrhensive.  One 


The  aristocracy  of  the  profession,  the 
kept  mistresses,  have  nearly  all  of  them 
their  favoured  lovers,  whom  our  author 
warns  us  by  no  means  to  confound  with 
their  ostensible  protectors :  many  of  these 
favourites  occupy  an  elevated  position  in 
society — 'general  officers — men  of  letters — 
financiers— noblemen.'  The  next  rank — 
the  higher  class  of  street- walkers — who 
live  free  from  personal  restraint,  exercise 
their  trade  during  the  day,  and  devote  their 
nights  to  the  society  of  their  lovers,  whom 
by  preference  they  choose  from  among  the 


of  these  grand  divisions  is  comectated  to  a  philo- 
sophic analysis  of  the  veteran  rank  of  the  profession. 
Here,  in  fourteen  sections,  we  have  given  to  ut  their 
nomenclature — the  gradual  purifications  in  the 
French  language  on  this  important  subject  during 
a  long  succession  of  ages — tne  exact  ^ear,  1796,  in 
which  their  present  decorous  appellation  was  con- 
ceded to  them — their  domestic  pursuits,  studies,  and 
amusements— their  opinion  of  themselves,  a  nke 
point — their  special  and  individual  afiairsof /A«  Aoifi 
— the  discomfort  to  their  establishments  when  these 
extend  to  more  than  two  cherished  objects  at  once — 
their"  tourtiure  d'esprU* — their  maternal  solicitude; 
— and,  to  complete  the  interesting  picture,  their  calm 
secession  from  the  toils  of  life — their  proTincial  re- 
tirements— their  gradually  extending  respecubilii^ 
—their  charitable  cares — their  rural  piety — their 
eager  participation  in  the  holiest  ceremonials  of  the 
church  :—the  whole  wound  up  with  what  ^onld 
have  been  its  commencement,  had  there  not  existed, 
as  we  are  expressly  told,  *  insurmountable  dij^ul* 
ties'  in  so  doing — the  whole  wound  up  with — 
*  Definition  d^une  Dame  de  Maison.* 
The  accuracy  of  every  statement  contained  in 
this  volume  is  repeatedly  insisted  upon  by  M. 
Fregier,  and  the  work  carries  within  itsdf  the 
strongest  evidence  of  truth.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
some  very  startling  assertions  in  it.  We  scarcdy 
know  which  of  the  three  following  is  the  most  in- 
credible : — 

1st.  That  one  of  the  physicians  of  Paris,  observ- 
ing the  uniform  increase  of  fat  which  courtezans 
acquire  from  the  use  of  mercury,  suggested  the  ex- 
pediency of  subjecting  all  animals  intended  for  the 
food  of  man  to  a  like  course  of  treatment !  I  (Psge 
116  of  tto  Brussels  edition  of  1836 — we  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  be  accurate  in  our  references.) 

2d.  That  in  one  of  the  forty-eight  quarters  of 
Paris,  that  of  I'lle  Saint  Louis,  in  a  population  of 
7500,  not  one  single  prostitute  is  to  be  found!!! 
(Page  3-27.) 

3d.  That  one  woman  of  a  superior  grade^but 
we  will  quote  the  original  words,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility ot  error — '  assurait  la  sante  de  tous  ses 
cliens.  Pour  oela  elle  ne  recevait  que  des  bommcs 
marics  que  tous  se  connaissaieiU  ;  on  n'etait  admis 
chcz  elle  que  sur  la  presentation  de  quelques  habi- 
tues, et  avec  I'assentiment  de  tous  les  auties  ao 
nombre  de  quarante  a  cinquante' ! !  II   (Page  81.) 

Parent-Duchatelct  was  a  skilful  and  valuable 
public  servant.  We  believe,  also,  that  he  was  a 
virtuous  man;  and  the  disgust  with  which  we  cast 
aside  the  book  does  not  extend  to  its  author.  Nor 
would  we  be  unjust  to  the  work  itself.  As  it  exists, 
it  would  be  unendurable  in  thiseountry  ;  but  if  di- 
vested of  all  its  unnecessary  grossness,  all  its  trivial 
details,  we  should  be  glad  to  see,  in  an  English  dress, 
the  solid  information  which  it  contains.  We  warn 
our  readers  against  supposing  that  they  will  find 
what  we  speaik  of  in  a  late  trumpery  publication  of 
the  Edinburgh  press.         ^  , 
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Btadents  of  law  and  medicine,  and  die  ju- 
venile attorneys,  *  the  intelligence  and  wit 
of  these  young  men  rendering  them  espe- 
cially attractive.'  These  women  never  ex- 
act any  payment  from  their  favountes ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  lavish  their  money  upon 
them ;  and  the  number  of  youn^  men  in 
Paris  who  degrade  themselves  by  being 
thus  supported  is  considerable.  *  This  total 
absence  of  mercenary  views/  says  our 
author,  '  is  universal  through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  prostitution,  even  to  the  very  low- 
est. Towards  their  lovers,  the  disinterest- 
edness of  these  abandoned  women  is  un- 
mixed and  perfect.'  The  next  class  in  the 
descending  scale  are  perhaps  the  least  cor- 
rupted and  vicious  of  the  whole:  these 
nearly  all  of  them  exercise  some  indus- 
trious trade,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
profession :  many  are  economists,  and  in- 
vest their  money  in  the  savings-banks :  not 
a  few  of  them  in  the  capital  thus  accumu- 
lated find  ultimately  the  means  of  emanci- 
pating themselves,  and  set  up  in  some  de- 
cent business.  The  lovers  chiefly  sought 
afier  by  this  class  are  shopmen,  journey- 
men hair-dressers,  and  journeymen  tailors, 
the  latter  especially.  In  this  rank  there  are 
many  women  whose  degradation  has  sprung 
from  poverty,  and  not  from  any  propensity 
to  vice.  The  lowest  class  is  that  which  most 
d«nands  the  strict  attention  of  the  police ; 
for  with  them  are  constantly  associated 
men  of  the  vilest  and  most  dangerous  cha- 
racter, their  lovers  or  their  souteneurs,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  liberated  convicts. 
The  attachment  of  these  women  for  their 
fevourites  knows  no  bounds :  the  vilest 
treatment  at  their  hands,  blows,  even 
wounds,  will  not  shake  it.  The  duty  of  the 
souteneur  is  to  warn  his  mistress  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  police,  when  she  is  infringing 
the  prescribed  rules ;  and  in  the  event  of 
her  being  arrested,  he  is  always  prepared 
to  do  battle  in  her  defence. 

These  are  the  four  chief  classes  which 
constitute  that  divbion  of  the  system  in 
which  the  women  continue  to  be  free  agents, 
and  mistresses  of  their  own  actions;  with 
the  exception  only  of  their  constant  subjec- 
tion to  the  sanatory  regulations,  and,  in  the 
event  of  misconduct,  to  imprisonment  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  Jemme 
galante  who  lives  surrounded  by  every  lux- 
ury, to  the  half-clothed  prowler  through  the 
streets,  all  are  alike  subjected  to  the  dispen^ 
sary,  the  hospital,  and  the  prison.  The  visits 
to  the  dispensary  are  required  te  be  made 
twice  every  months  and  are  recorded  on  a 
card,  which  they  are  bound  to  produce,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  jpolice.  Nothing 
is  a  more  marked  characteristic  of  those  wo- 


men than  the  disdain  whidi  the  higher  ranks 
among  them  express  for  those  of  an  inferior 
grade,  the  one  grand  criterion  of  their  re- 
lative dignity  being  the  price  at  which  they 
accord  their  favours.  Should  any  individual 
forget  herself  so  far  as  to  lower  her  terms, 
she  is  exposed  to  the  anger  and  revilings  of 
her  fellows :  this  is  an  offence  which,  in  their 
opinion,  admits  of  no  excuse.  The  contempt 
of  the  superior  class  naturally  draws  down 
upon  it  the  vindictive  hatred  of  the  other;  and 
when  members  of  the  two  meet,  as  they  per- 
petually do  in  the  prison  or  the  hospital,  both 
reduced  to  the  same  hard  fare  and  the  same 
coarse  dress,  the  inferior  fails  not  to  take  a 
bitter  revenge.  The  mistresses  of  the  houses 
of  Tolerance  have  in  their  pay  agents  in  the 
different  hospitals,  who  form  acquaintance 
with  the  handsomest  of  their  fellow-patients ; 
and,  on  their  report,  the  Dame  de  Maison  en- 
ters into  a  treaty  with  the  g^ls  thus  selected, 
and  makes  them  a  present  of  clothes,  and  a 
weekly  allowance  of  four  or  five  francs  dn- 
ring|the  remainder  of  their  stay  in  the  hospital, 
the  agent  herself  receiving  a  much  higher  re- 
muneration. These  selections  chi^y  take 
place  from  among  girls  out  of  place,  and 
woric-women  without  employment;  who, 
on  leaving  the  hospital,  have  no  alternative 
before  them  but  famjne  or  vice.  The  houses 
of  the  lower  class  are  recruited  from  the 
prisons  by  similar  agency.  Many  of  the 
Dames  de  Maison  obtain  their  recruits  by 
the  aid  of  correspondents  in  the  country,  es- 
pecially in  the  manufacturing  departments : 
they  often  employ  regular  travellers  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  not  a  few  are  in  league 
with  the  pei-sons  who  keep  offices  for  the 
hiring  of  servants,  who,  without  remorse, 
when  a  girl  more  than  usually  handsome 
applies  for  a  place,  send  her  to  the  address 
of  one  of  the  most  showy  of  the  licensed 
Maisons.  The  train  is  so  well  laid,  that  it 
very  generally  succeeds — ^flattery,  dresp,  lux- 
uries of  all  sorts,  conquer  her  repugnance, 
and  she  devotes  herself  to  a  life  of  shame, 
without  even  being  aware  that  she  has  been 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  Especial  care 
is  taken  to  keep  these  unhappy  creatures 
totally  penniless,  lest  they  should  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  they  endure ; 
and  if  they  are  suspected  of  economising, 
every  art  used  to  lead  them  Into  extrava- 
gance. In  the  more  splendid  establishments 
personal  indulgences  are  granted  to  them  in 
excess ;  yet,  no  sooner  does  disease  attack 
them,  than  they  are  hurried  off  without  sym- 
pathy or  remorse  from  the  very  centre  of 
luxury  to  the  melancholy  wards  of  a  hos- 
pital. The  vilest,  the  most  revolting,  and , 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  these  licensed 
establishments  are  the  dens  in  those  parts  of 
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the  city  where  the  lower  classes  ecmgregate ; 
such  as  the  Grand  Barriers  and  the  outward 
Boulevards.  Day  and  nieht,  one  unceasing 
round  of  riot,  debauchery,  drunkenness  fight- 
ing, and  theft,  takes  place  in  these  hot-beds 
of  crime. 

Clandestine  prostitution  has  a  range  as 
wide  as  that  which  is  regular  and  avowed. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
femmes*galant€s,  or  kept-mistresses—^/emmef 
dpartie — the  girls  who  habitually  frequent 
the  theatre.^ — workwomen — maid  servants 
— and,  last  and  most  melancholy  of  all, 
children,  form  the  catalogue  of  the  4000  fe- 
males who  constitute  the  mass  of  prostitu- 
tion which  does  not  submit  itself  to  the  law. 
The  femmes  dpartie  are  a  distinct  race :  they 
are  women  distinguished  generally  by  their 
wit  and  fascinating  manners,  who  are,  or 
have  been  prostitutes.  They  keep  a  good 
table,  and  receive  all  visiters  who  are  in- 
troduced to  them  by  friends  in  whom  they 
oonfide:  they  give  dinners,  balls,  soirees; 
and  collect  around  them  as  many  beautifiil 
faces  as  they  can — divorced  wives^actresses 
— opera-dancers,  and  femmes  galatUes  of  all 
kinds :  they  live  by  the  spoils  of  the  thought- 
less young  men  of  fortune.  In  disgraceful 
conduct  the  women  who  beset  the  theatres 
equal — they  cannot  exceed — their  parallels 
in  London.  This  stain  upon  our  national 
manners  has  been  far  too  patiently  endured, 
and  we  hail  ynth  gratitude  the  recent  effort 
of  Mr.  Macready  to  free  our  capital  from  so 
foul  a  reproach. 

It  has  been  painful  to  us  to  go  into  these 
details;  but  as  of  all  the  divisions  of  so- 
ciety ihia  is  the  one  in  which  the  greatest 
difference  exists  between  the  two  nations, 
we  have  deemed  it  right  specially  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it.  That 
both  in  a  moral  and  a  religious  point  of 
view  it  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  import- 
ance none  can  doubt;  and  it  deserves, 
consequently,  the  calm  attention  of  the 
political  economist  English  feelings  and 
English  prejudices  may,  perhaps,  bias  our 
judgment ;  our  neighbours  consider  us  an- 
tiquated and  unwise  in  our  views  on  this 
branch  of  civil  government ;  and  we  know 
that  the  French  system  of  legalized  prosti- 
tution is  gradually  spreading  over  other 
European  nations.  W'e  do  not  wonder 
diat  it  should  do  so ;  for,  unquestionably, 
there  are  many  advantages  connected  with 
it  These  are  upon  the  surface.  The  ob- 
jections lie  deeper.  If  legal  survciUofice 
could,  vnthout  undue  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  be  made  to  extend 
over  all  those  who  are  tainted  with  this 
▼ice,  groat  good^  great  diminution  of  crime, 
disease  and  misery,  would  be  the  result ; 


die  benefit  to  the  cAndars  would  be  im- 
portant and  permanent ;  they  would  be- 
come less  immoral,  and  leas  dangerous  sub- 
jects to  the  state.  But  expecieaoe  has 
proved  that  this  cannot  be.  The  fact  is  no- 
torious, that  the  law  is  not  able  to  biing 
within  its  coercive  powers  one-half  of  the 
class.  But  thb  is  not,  we  conceive,  the 
chief  objection  to  it.  A  portion  of  the  diss, 
having  the  sanction  of  the  law,  being  under 
its  care,  legalized  and  protected,  establish- 
es at  once  a  line  of  demarkation  betweea 
it  and  the  remaining  part,  which  holds  it- 
self aloof  from  all  restraint  The  conse- 
quence is  inevitable— the  unrestricted  por- 
tion become,  &om  the  mere  circumstance 
of  this  distinction,  this  separation,  more 
depraved,  more  audacious,  and  more  dan- 
gerous than  they  would  be,  were  there  no 
such  division.  The  slightest  acquaintance 
vnth  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  would 
convince  us,  d  priori,  that  this  must  be  so; 
but  not  only  M.  Fr4gier's  volumes,  but  the 
more  circumstantial  work  of  Parent-Duch&- 
telet,  prove,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
that  such  is  the  case.  From  the  amouDt, 
therefore,  of  good,  vdiich  the  exertions  of 
the  law  effect  in  one  half  of  the  mass,  is  to 
be  deducted  the  amount  ci  evil  which 
results  to  the  other.  But  the  question 
which  relates  to  society  at  large  is  one  of 
far  greater  importance ;  and  here  there  is 
no  balancing  of  good  uid  eviL  The  legal- 
izing, the  trafficlung  with  vice,  the  protec- 
tion and  countenance  given  to  it,  cannot 
exist  withopt  baneful  effects  extendiiu; 
themselves  directly  or  indirectly  over  all 
divisions  of  society.  The  national  scale  of 
morality  is  brought  down ;  tbe  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong  are  defaced.  A  licensed 
brothel  and  a  licensed  gambling-house  are 
less  dangerous  places  to  those  v/ho  fre- 
quent them  than  similar  abodes  of  vice  un- 
subjected  to  control ;  but  to  society  atlai^ 
the  injury  resulting  f^m  the  union  of  crime 
and  law  is  incalculably  greater.  France 
has  already  perceived  diis  as  regards  the 
one  vice,  and  sanctioned  gambling-houses 
have  ceased  to  exist 

It  is  proved,  that  among  the  prostitutes 
in  Paris  a  considerable  number  economise 
their  gains,  are  depositors  in  the  savings- 
banks,  and  acquire  the  means  (]£  quitting 
their  vicious  course  of  life :  it  is  proved, 
also,  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  un- 
happy women  do  ultimately  obtain  re-ad- 
mission into  their  original  classes  of  sodety* 
Could  we  restrict  our  views  to  these  infi- 
viduals,  the  knowledge  that  such  ie  the 
case  would  be  coBsoTatory :  but  we  must 
look  also  at  those  by  whom  they  are  re- 
ceived :  we  then  perceive  that  it  is  the  ab- 
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sence  of  faigh  moral  feeling  in  society  at 
large  which  renders  it  possible  for  beings 
who  have  so  degraded  themselves  ever  to 
recover  the  station  they  have  lost  The 
lax  and  depraved  tone  of  society,  which 
leads  them  to  hope  that  such  an  event  is 
possible,  leads  also  to  their  economy  and 
their  savings.  Instances  of  similar  re-ad- 
mission into  the  ranks  of  honesty  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  England.  It  is  not  with 
sorrow  that  we  assert  this  to  be  so.  It  is 
the  purer  morality  of  the  social  system  with 
us  that  renders  the  exclasion  final  and  ir- 
remediable ;  and  we  hold  that,  where  the 
loss  to  the  unhappy  class  is  as  one,  the  gain 
to  society  is  as  a  thousand. 

The  vagabonds  are  the  next  class  des- 
cribed. They  hold  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  beggar  and  the  robber. 

'Ragged  and  idle,  vegetating  in  a  state  of 
torpid  carelessness,  and  solelv  occapied  by  the 
present  moment,  these  degraded  beings  abound 
m  all  the  ^eat  centres  of  population.  A  nu- 
merous division  of  the  tribe  hang  about  the 
market-places,  to  pick  up  a  few  pence,  by  exe- 
cuting commissions,  and  eke  out  their  daily 
gains  by  petty  thefts  and  begging.  The  young- 
er divisaon  of  the  class  is  recruited  ftom  among 
the  bc^  expelled  from  the  schools  or  the  manu- 
&ctone8  for  inveterate  idleness  and  misconduct, 
and  who  pass  their  entire  days  loitering  in  the 
streets,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  and 
corrections  of  their  parents.  These  young  rep- 
robates, whose  ages  vary  from  seven  to  sixteen, 
are  soon  enticed  by  other  boys,  more  advanced 
ia  vice,  to  band  themselves  together  into  gangs, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  eighte^ ;  one  es- 
pecial article  of  thar  compact  being  mutually  to 
assist  one  another  in  escaping  from  the  search 
of  their  parents,  or  of  the  masters  to  whom  they 
have  been  apprenticed.  The  most  timid  and 
the  least  depraved  frequent  the  markets,  and 
beg  or  execute  commissions;  the  bolder  and 
more  accomplished  rob.  With  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  gambling  is  the  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  next  to  this  the  theatre;  and,  in  order  to 
collect  monc^  to  pay  ibr  their  admission,  they 
will  firequently  fast  for  a  couple  of  days.  W  her- 
ever  there  is  noise,  tumult,  or  sedition,  there 
these  gan^  are  sure  to  be  seen.  Those  who 
rob,  lord  it  over  the  rest,  as  ii  is  from  their 
gains  that  the  more  timid  and  the  new  recruits 
are  supported.  They  are  ambitious  to  form  the 
aoquamtance  and  receive  the  instructions  of 
grown-up  robbers;  but  indeed  the  fathers  of 
many  of  them  are  robbers.  An  instance  is 
known  of  one  of  these  boys  who,  when  not 
quite  three  years  old,  was  able  to  pick  a  lock; 
and  when  soon  afterwards  he  commenced  busi- 
ness in  the  streets,  the  ^childish  naivete  with 
which  he  recited  his  little  felonies  is  said  to  have 
"filled  his  fiither'smind  widi  delifi^ht  and  pride." 
These  thievi^  imps  swann  on  the  Boulevards, 
and'insinuate  themselves  more  eq)ecially  into  the 
groups  which  surround  the  ambulatory  exhi- 
bitions and  the  print-shops.  In  short,  every 
crowded  place  is  the  theatre  of  their  activi- 


ty. These  are  the  vduntary  members  of  the 
fraternity ;  but  many  join  it  unwillingly,  being 
driven  to  do  so  by  the  neglect  or  the  cruelty  of 
their  masters:  many  are  orphans.  The  efforts 
made  by  the  police  to  reclaim  these  juvenile  of- 
fenders are  unceasing ;  but  severity  and  kind- 
ness are  alike  ineffectual.  Again  and  a^in  are 
they  arrested,  and  punished  or  pardoned  as  the 
case  requires ;  and  again  and  a^in  do  they  re- 
sume the  same  lawless  course  of  life.  A  singu- 
lar case  is  on  recwd  of  one  of  these  children, 
who  was  arrested  no  less  than  forty  times :  he 
was  always  alone ;  and,  strange  to  say,  in  no 
one  instance  had  he  committed  any  punishable 
crime;  his  only  proveable  offence  was  that  of 
being  day  and  night  a  houseless  wanderer.' 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
pickpockets,  the  sharpers,  and  the  robbers 
of  Paris  and  London  are  so  numerous  and 
so  strong  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  us 
to  follow  our  author  through  the  whole  of 
his  detaib.  Many  of  his  statements  might 
be  mistaken  for  extracts  from  our  own  po- 
lice reports.  We  shall  therefore  touch  only 
on  those  forms  of  crime  which  are  least 
known  in  England. 

*  The  octroi  duty,  which  is  levied  on  all  arti- 
cles of  consumption  brought  into  Paris,  forms 
by  far  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  city 
revenue.  In  1840  it  amountea  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  40,606,535  francs,  (£1,624,261).  To  evade 
this  tax  innumerable  modes  of  smuggling  are 
resorted  to,  and  not  onlv  by  professed  thieves^ 
and  by  women  and  chiloren,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  it  as  a  l^itimate  branch  of  inp 
dustry,  but  also  by  a  large  number  of  the  op- 
erative classes  when  out  of  employment. 
These  latter,  however,  when  their  own 
accustomed  occupation  is  again  offered  them, 
willingly  quit  their  illicit  trade.  Many  of  these 
bands  ot  smugglers  are  armed,  have  iheir  can- 
tains  (chefs  d'equipesy)  and  carry  on  their  traae 
avowedly,  and  in  defiance  of  the  agents  of  the 
octroi,  with  whom  they  sometimes  come  into 
open  collision.  But  by  far  the  greater  quantity 

smuggled  goods  are  introduced  secretly  La 

fraude  sous  vitement  is  effected  by  bladders  ar- 
ran£^ed  around  the  corsets  of  women,  or  by  a 
hdlow  cuirass  of  tin  neatly  fitted  to  Uie  shape. 
La  fraude  par  escalade  takes  place  only  during 
the  night :  a  ladder,  with  a  strong  cord  at  the 
end  of  it,  is  placed  against  the  city  wall ;  up  this 
the  smuggler  ascends,  charged  with  a  leathern 
sack  filled  with  wine  or  spirit,  and  the  cord  en- 
ables him  to  descend  with  his  burden  on  the 
other  side.  La  fraude  par  jet  de  vessie  is  prac- 
tised in  open  day.  The  point  of  communication 
being  fixed  upon,  the  exterior  smuggler  throws 
bladder  after  bladder  oyer  the  wall,  and  they  are 
caught  by  his  accomplice.  Unwholesome  meat 
is  introduced  into  the  city  in  the  same  manner. 
But  of  aU  the  modes  of  smuggling,  the  one 
which  most  largely  detracts  from  the  city  reve- 
nues is  that  effected  by  means  of  subterranean 
excavations.  A  gang  hire  a  house  outside  the 
walls,  havine  attached  to  it  a  court  or  garden 
suitable  to  ueir  purpose :  opposite  to  this,  in- 
^side  the  walls,  they  occupy  another  building,  and 
from  the  one  to  the  other  they  open  a  subterra- 
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nean  communioatioD,  through  which  articles  of 
every  descriptioii  are  conveyed  in  immense 
quantities.  ODce  within  the  walls,  they  are 
speedily  forwarded  to  the  retailers,  between 
whom  and  the  smuggler  there  is  an  established 
league.  The  seizures  made  by  the  police  are 
innumerable ;  and  formerly  it  was  the  custom 
in  many  of  the  stations  to  collect  and  hang  up 
the  yanous  arms,  instruments,  and  curious  appa- 
ratus which  had  been  captured  ;  but  these  W 
came  so  numerous,  that  the  offices  were  gra^ 
dually  converted  into  museums  and  arsenals, 
and  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  destroy  the 
whole.' 

The  great  abundance  and  variety  of  sil- 
ver coin  give  the  sharpers  of  Paris  an  im- 
portant advantage  over  their  London  breth- 
ren. Le  void  rAmiricaiiie  would  be  little 
productive  with  us  ;  in  France,  although  it 
has  been  perpetually  exposed  in  the  news- 
papers, it  is  still  practised  with  as  much 
success  as  ever. 

"  Those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  branch 
of  industry  loiter  near  the  Bank  of  France,  the 
Treasury,  or  the  coach  offices,  on  the  watdi  for 
persons  carrying  a  sack  of  crown  pieces  ;  and 
when  they  espy  a  rustic  looking  man  or  woman 
thus  burdenea,  and  whose  appearance  pleases 
them,  thejr  immediately  commence  operations. 
A  young  girl,  for  instance,  is  seen  to  come  out  of 
the  Treasury  with  a  budget  well  filled,  and  care- 
fully tied  round ;  two  sharpers  follow  her,  and 
the  one  who  plays  the  part  of  the  American 
steps  forward  some  hundred  paces ;  the  other 
accosts  her  in  so  civil  and  good-humoured  a  tone 
as  not  to  alarm  her;  she  answers  him  as  civilly; 
the  conversation  goes  on;  he  talks  economy, 
praises  saving-banks,  and  wishes  there  were 
more  yoimg  work-women  of  her  age  who  had 
as  prudent  and  saving  habits  as  he  is  sure  she 
has.  In  the  midst  of  these  flattering  words  the 
American  retraces  his  steps,  and,  on  approach- 
ing the  girl,  asks  her  in  broken  French  if  she 
wul  change  the  crowns  she  is  carrying  for  gold ; 
if  so,  he  will  give  her  a  bonus  of  100  sous  on 
every  20  francs.  She  is  startled,  and  somewhat 
shocked  at  this  offer.  Not  so  the  complimentary 
gentleman  by  her  side ;  he  is  less  scrupulous, 
and  says  at  once  that  he  himself  will  accept  the 
terms.  The  American  forthwith  nroduces  a  hand- 
ful of  gold  pieces  :  the  poor  girVs  surprise  aug- 
ments, but  it  becomes  extreme  when  the  care- 
less foreigner  declares  that  he  has  brought  tons 
of  gold  with  him  to  France  on  board  his  vessel, 
and  that  current  coin  he  must  have  at  once,  let  it 
cost  him  what  it  will.  She  now,  in  a  timid 
whisper,  tells  her  new  acquaintance  that  she 
thinks  she  should  like  to  participate  in  the  traffic. 
He  confirms  her  in  the  prudent  resolution,  and 
proposes  that  they  should  go  into  a  wine-shop 
with  the  rich  foreigner.  Having  established 
themselves  in  a  private  room,  the  American  not 
only  displays  numerous  pieces  of  gold,  but  also 
a  beautiful  little  sack  made  of  some  rich  skin, 
fastened  with  a  padlock,  and  crammed  full  of 
the  rouleaux  which  he  wants  to  change.  The 
other  man  now  feels  the  responsibility  of  his 


situation ;  the  transaction  is  an  important  ooe ; 

he  will  not  part  with  his  own  silver,  nor  wiD  he 
allow  the  young  woman  to  part  with  hers,  until 
he  has  ascertained  the  purity  of  some  of  the 

gold  pieces.  He  takes  two  or  three  of  them  to 
le  nearest  money-changer,  and  returns  with 
crown-pieces ;  all  aoubts  on  their  side  are  now  at 
an  end.  Not  so  with  the  American :  he,  in  his 
tum,  says  that  he  must  ascertain  that  her  silver 
is  good.  His  ignorance  excites  a  laugh,  and  the 
nature  of  the  coinage  of  the  country  is  fully  ex- 
plained to  him.  Stfll  he  persists ;  and  at  length 
the  friendly  adviser  consents,  but  on  the  express 
condition  that  he  himself  shall  go  with  him  to 
the  shop  with  the  girl's  packet  of  silver.  She 
feels  deeply  this  kind  attention,  and  poors  out 
her  thanks.  They  depart  and  leave  her  alone, 
gazing  intently  on  the  beautiful  little  padlocked 
purse,  which  is  left  in  her  care.  Half  an  hour 
passes,  but  of  course  no  one  returns ;  she  be- 
comes alarmed,  the  master  of  the  wine-shop  is 
summoned ;  he  is,  or  affects  to  be  astonished ; 
the  purse  is  cut  open,  and,  to  the  unq)eakable 
horror  of  the  poor  girl,  the  rouleaux  are  of  cop- 
per.' 

A  roan  of  unexceptionable  appearance 
enters  a  shop,  makes  some  purchases,  pro- 
duces gold,  and  requests  that  the  change 
may  be  given  him  in  some  particular  coin, 
that  of  the  Republic,  for  instance,  or  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  oblig^g  shop- 
keeper pours  out  his  sack  of  silver  on  the 
counter,  and  the  customer  draws  out  with 
great  care  from  the  heap  the  peculiar  coin- 
age which  he  seeks.  During  this  public 
process  of  selection  he  carries  on  a  private 
one ;  and,  vrith  a  skill  which  many  a  pro- 
fessed juggler  might  envy,  abstracts  a« 
many  crown-pieces  aa  he  can  venture  to 
take,  vrithout  too  much  diminishing  the 
heap.  Then  follow  thanks  and  apologies 
for  giving  trouble ;  and  complimentary 
speeches  having  been  made  on  both  sides, 
the  unsuspicious  tradesman  restores  the  di- 
minished silver  into  its  bag ;  and  it  is  only 
when  at  the  end  of  tlie  day  he  counts  its 
contents  that  he  discovers  his  loss,  which 
sometimes  amounts  to  600  or  1000  francs. 

The  ladies  are  proficients  in  this  art : 
their  powers  of  conversation  and  their  per- 
sonal attraction  aid  greatly ;  but  the  mys- 
tery lies  in  their  fingers,  of  which,  says  M. 
Fr^gier,  '  la  souplesse  et  la  force  a  quel- 
que  chose  de  merveilleux.'  The  fair  sex 
are  indeed  great  shoplifters.  Their  pelisses 
and  mantles  are  furnished  with  huge  pock- 
ets, artfully  constructed  in  the  foldings:  an 
immense  shawl  is  very  favourable  to  the 
operation ;  and  those  who  assume  the  garb 
of  Paysannes  have  their  coarse  thick  pet- 
ticoat formed  into  a  perfect  series  of  secret 
compartments.  One  of  the  modes  adopted 
is  new  to  us,  and  there  is  a  shade  of  mater- 
nal tenderness  thrown  over  the  transaction, 
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which  gives  it  a  peculiar  interest.  A  well 
dressed  lad^  enters  a  shoj>,  followed  by  a 
nuEsery-maid  with  a  baby  m  long  and  flow- 
ing robes :  the  lady  requires  all  manner  of 
smart  things  to  be  shown  her,  lays  them 
aside  with  the  usual  fastidiousness  of  fe* 
male  taste,  and  demands  others.  In  the 
midst  of  her  purchases  she  is  seized  with 
a  sudden  paroxysm  of  tenderness  for  her 
baby ;  the  good-humoured  smiling  hoTine 
sets  the  darling  on  the  counter,  that  its  lit- 
tle face  may  be  close  to  mamma's ;  and, 
when  the  caresses  are  concluded,  t^es  it 
again  upon  her  arm,  and  with  it,  under 
cover  or  its  long  robe,  two  or  three  selected 
pieces  of  silk. 

The  system  of  several  distinct  families 
living  in  one  house,  with  a  common  stair- 
case, affords  the  Parisian  robber  facilities 
unknown  In  London.  Bonjouriers,  Vo- 
leurs  au  htm^our.  Chevaliers  grimpans,  are 
the  happily  significant  names  given  to  the 
numerous  class  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ing. They  disdain  the  use  of  false  Jceys, 
break  open  no  doors,  scale  no  walls  ^  their 
only  preparation  is  ascertaining  the  name 
of  two  of  the  residents,  and  this  the  printed 
Directories  enable  diem  to  do.  Well 
dressed,  shod  with  noiseless  pumps,  and 
relying  on  his  self-possession  and  ease  of 
manner,  one  of  these  thieves  boldly  de- 
mands of  the  porter  whether  M.  B  is 

at  home,  M.  A  being  the  person  he  in- 
tends to  rob.  No  sooner  is  he  upon  the 
stairs  than  he  is  all  eyes  to  detect  an  un- 
fastened door.  He  sees  one  with  a  key  in 
it ;  he  knocks  again  and  again ;  if  no  one 
appears  he  steps  in  as  far  as  the  dining- 
room,  makes  straight  for  the  buffet,  fills  his 
pockets  and  hat  with  silver,  and  glides  out 
again.  Should  the  owner  of  the  apart- 
ment, M.  A  ,  make  his  appearance,  the 

robber  with  a  courteous  and  smiling  air  de- 
mands whether  he  has  not  the  honour  to 

address  M.  B  1  he  is  told  that  M. 

B  lives  on  the  next  floor,  and  the  un- 
suspected villain,  uttering  a  thousand  apo- 
logies, departs  with  the  best  grace  imagina- 
ble : — or  suspicion  may  be  half  aroused, 
the  party  may  be  a  matter-of-fact  English- 
man, or  a  slow-witted  German,  who  looks 
grave  and  dangerous,  and  the  Frenchman 
perceives  that  his  safety  hangs  upon  a 
thread.  Nothing  daunted,  the  rogue  reite- 
rates his  rapid  apologies,  and  performs  a 
semicircle  of  active  bows  until  he  eeta  in 
a  straight  line  vnth  the  door,  and  then 
vanishes  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
Nay,  should  he  be  seized,  and  the  stolen 
plate  actually  found  upon  him,  be  is  not 
without  his  resources.  He  has  a  tale  of 
woe,  ready  cut  and  dried  for  all  such  peril- 
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0U8  occasions.  Fallbg  on  his  knees,  he 
implores,  with  an  eloquence  almost  irresist- 
ible, the  pardon,  the  compassion,  of  the 
benevolent  man  whom  he  frankly  admits  he 
has  so  deeply  injured — it  is  his  first,  his 
only  offence— the  fatal  love  of  play  has  led 
him  to  it — to  decide  upon  his  fate  will  be  to 
decide  also  upon  the  fate  of  as  respectable 
a  father  as  ever  breathed — a  father  who 
would  die  were  he  to  know  of  his  son's 
dishonour !  This  frequently  succeeds  :  the 
proprietor  contents  himself  with  kicking 
the  penitent  down  stairs ;  who,  well  aware 
that  his  honour  is  of  that  description  that 
knows  no  stain,  considers  this  mode  of  re- 
treat equivalent  to  a  victory. 

Every  crowded  street,  every  theatre,  has 
its  contingent  of  pickpockets,  between 
whom  and  the  police  there  is  one  unceasing 
conflict.  As  a  specimen  of  our  author's 
style,  we  will  give  his  lively  sketch  of  this 
warfare : — 

*  Les  inspecleurs  de  police  sont  attires  dans 
les  groupes  par  les  motifs  meme  qui  y  conduisent 
les  nlous.  lis  ont,  les  uns  comme  les  autres, 
les  yeux  fix^  sur  les  poches  des  curieux,  mais 
les  premiers  veillent  k  leur  defease  quand  les 
seconds  songent  k  les  d^pouiller.  De  la,  cette 
animosity  mutuelle,  et  pour  ainsi  dire  instinctive, 
qui  existe  entre  eux.  Quel  est  celui  d*entre 
nous  qui  apprehende  les  entreprises  des  filous  k 
la  promenade  ou  ailleurs?  combien  peu  qui 
savent  gre  k  la  police  de  sa  sollicitude,  qui  se 
doutent  m^me  de  cette  sollicitude  ?  II  est  pour- 
tant  vrai  que  dans  un  grand  nombre  de  circon- 
stances  les  agens  de  police  et  les  filous  luttent 
entre  eux  sur  le  terrain  d'observations,  de  pre- 
cautions, et  d'addresse,  pr^is^ment  k  Poccasion 
du  sujet  qui  nous  occupe  le  moins.  Ce  sont  les 
seuls  qui  ne  soient  pas  attentifs  aux  spectacles 
ou  aux  divertissemens  qui  fixent  les  regards  de 
tons.  Cette  inattention  doit  etre  pour  chacun 
d'eux  une  cause  de  defiance  et  de  crainte,  un 
signe  d'hostilite,  except^  quand  Pinspecteur  et 
le  filou  se  connaissent,  ce  qui  arrive  assez 
souvent.  Alors  les  rdles  deviennent  plus  sim- 
ples, Tevenement  de  la  lutte  ne  tient  plus  qu'& 
une  question  de  fait,  au  flagrant  delit.  Le  pub- 
lic n'aper^oit  qu'un  accident  imprevu  dansce  fait 
que  la  rumeur  porte  k  sa  connaissance,  tandis 
qu'il  y  a  eu  un  drame,  un  denoiiment,  des 
acteurs,  le  tout  envelopp^  d*un  mystere  profond.* 

The  pickpockets  of  the  highest  class  are 
enabled,  by  the  elegance  of  their  dress  and 
manners,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  all 
public  assemblies,  even  the  most  select. 
Splendidly  dressed  foreigners  are  the  grand 
objects  of  their  attention.  '  lis  recher- 
chent  avidemetU  les  Anglais,  et  s'attachent  k 
leurs  pas  comme  k  une  proie  nche  et  facile,' 
the  outside  and  well-nlled  pockets  of  our 
countrymen  being  greatly  to  their  taste. 

Eagihiter  les  posidotu  sociales  is  the  pro- 
fessed occupation  of  a  numerous  class  of 
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STHndlera  Many  an  industrious  family, 
who  hear  a  fair  reputation  in  the  world, 
have  some  fatal  secret  connected  with  them, 
which,  if  divulged,  would  crush  them  for 
ever.  A  liberated  convict,  for  example, 
has  become  a  reformed  man,  has  married  a 
respectable  woman,  and  has  set  np  in  bu- 
siness, neither  his  wife  nor  his  neighbours 
having  the  slightest  idea  of  his  former 
habits  of  Hie.  One  of  his  companions  in 
prbon  finds  him  out,  or  the  fact  becomes 
known,  by  hazard,  to  some  of  the  wretches 
who  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  their 
prey.  They  open  a  correspondence  with 
the  wife ;  mysterious  dangers  are  hinted  to 
her ;  she  becomes  suspicious  and  alarmed ; 
the  husband  is  compelled  to  divulge  his  se- 
•Pel  to  her ;  and  the  dread  of  exposure  in- 
duces them  to  accede  to  the  demands  of 
the  robbers,  in  whose  power  they  feel 
themselves  to  be.  These  demands  for 
money  are  again  and  again  repeated  ;  and 
the  unhappy  couple  may  consider  them- 
selves fortunate  if  the  scoundrel,  after  he 
has  carried  on  his  exactions  for  months, 
does  not  hand  them  over  to  some  other  of 
his  tribe,  to  be  subjected  to  a  new  series  of 
threats  and  extortions.  The  prevalence  in 
Paris  of  an  offence  of  a  hideous  nature 
gives  scope  to  a  still  darker  species  of  con- 
spiracy, unknown  in  England.  We  cannot 
stain  our  pages  by  explaining  the  machina- 
tions of  these  infamous  gangs,  who,  with 
an  audacity  scarcely  to  be  believed,  fre- 
quently assume  the  garb  and  functions  of 
the  police. 

In  Paris,  as  elsewhere,  each  separate 
class  of  villains  has  within  itself  a  certain 
number,  generally  very  limited,  of  ferocious 
spirits,  who,  with  a  reckless  indifference, 
are  willing,  for  any  cause,  or  none,  to  dye 
their  hands  in  blood.  The  Parisian  rob- 
bers affect  to  consider  that  these  sanguinary 
and  brutal  propensities  are  to  be  found  only 
among  the  rustics  who  join  their  ranks ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Many  of  the  most 
merciless  ruffians  are  town-bred,  and  have 
reached  the  pinnacle  through  a  long  grada- 
tion of  crime.  Even  among  their  com- 
panions these  men  are  feared  and  shunned, 
and  they  in  return  affect  to  despise  and  do- 
mineer over  all  those  yrbo  are  less  blood- 
thirsty than  themselves. 

In  enumerating  the  different  species  of 
crime,  M.  Fregier  abstains  entirely  from 
any  mention  of  those  offences  which  are 
connected  with  political  movements  :  he 
does  so  on  the  ffround  that,  as  the  causes 
which  lead  to  them  are  transitory  and  of 
rare  occurrence,  they  IJwm  no  part  of  the 
general  elements  of  society.  His  view  in 
this  may  be  correct— bot  we  are  surprised 


that  he  should  ttlso  have  omitted  in  his  ca- 
talogue of  crime  the  frequent  and  murder 
ous  duels  which  disgrace  the  French  capi- 
tal, as  well  as  those  vastly  moving  and  ix>- 
mantic  -poMce-histo^iettes  which  perpetually 
adorn  the  journals,  half  murder  and  half 
suicide,  and  in  which  young  ladies  and  gen* 
tlemen,  to  prove  the  ardour  of  their  love, 
blow  out  each  other's  brains,  or  poison 
themselves  in  pairs.  With  regard  to  sui- 
cide, in  fact,  we  see  reason  to  suspect  that 
our  author  looks  upon  it  with  favourable 
eyes.* 

Looking  at  the  general  mass  of  crime  in 
the  two  cities,  we  are  inclined  to  doabt 
whether  in  intensity  of  guilt  London  may 
not  claim  a  bad  pre-eminence  over  Paris. 
The  gay,  good-humoured,  and  buoyant  dis- 
position of  the  French,  so  amiable  and 
pleasing  among  the  good,  may,  though 
faintly,  be  still  traced  among  the  depraved ; 
and  renders  their  pickpockets,  their  swin- 
dlers, and  their  thieves,  some  shades  less  re- 
voltingly  wicked  than  our  own.  The  chief 
difference  is  in  style  and  manner  of  proce- 
dure, not  in  the  extent  of  talent  and  genius. 
In  elegance  of  person,  and  dress,  easy  self- 
possession,  agility  of  limb,  abundance  of 
expedient,  and  cheerful  submission  to  re- 
verses of  fortune,  we  believe  that  a  Parisian 
scoundrel  beats  a  Londoner  hollow;  but 
for  steady,  calculating  villany,  for  deep- 
settled  and  well-combined  plans  of  fraud 
and  violence,  we  doubt  whether  the  su- 
periority be  not  with  us :  ^nd,  despite  all 
the  vapouring  of  M.  Vidocq,  and  all  the 
miracles  of  skill  which  he  records,  let  us 
take  an  individual  from  some  of  our  nortlh 
em  counties,  let  us  give  him  the  advantage 
of  a  couple  of  London  seasons,  and  we  are 
afraid  that  he  might  brag  the  world. 

The  preservatives  from  vice  form  the 
third  division  of  the  work.  They  are 
discussed  with  sense  and  feeling,  and  many 
important  subjects  are  brought  forward 
forcibly  and  well.  There  Is,  however,  a 
good  deal  of  ampliiBcation,  and  needless 
labour  of  demonstration ;  and  many  points 
of  political  economy  which  have  long  ago 
been  fixed>  are  analysed  and  argued  as  if 
they  were  new  ground.    He  well  says  :— 

*  Let  public  institutions  or  private  philanthro- 
py exert  themselves  as  they  may,  the  fate  of  the 
child  and  of  the  future  man  ma^y  depends  on 
the  example  of  his  parents.  Our*nome  is,aAer 
all,  the  most  powerftd  school  to  teach  what  is 
good  or  what  is  evil.  In  the  large  majority  of 
families  of  every  rank  the  anxious  desire  of  the 
parents  is  to  lead  their  children  into  the  psths 


•  Vide  vol  i.,  page  207. 
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of  Tixtae ;  mnd  it  is  Uiishdrfeeliiig  which  keeps ' 
down  aad  limits  crime,  ijabour  is  natund  to 
man ;  his  moral  hapj^iness,  however  little  he 
may  be  disposed  to  tnmk  so,  depends  upon  it  as 
mach  as  his  bodily  sustenance.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  that  can  be  taught ;  and 
it  is  best  taught  by  the  example  of  industrious 
mrents.  But  to  render  a  life  of  unremitted  la- 
txittr  endurable,  to  control  and  neutralise  the 
evil  propensities  of  our  nature,  to  check  idle- 
ness and  disccHitent,  demands  wisdom  and  ben- 
evdence  on  the  part  of  the  masters.' 

We  with  sorrow  confess  our  belief  that 
there  is  in  Fiwce  more  paternal  watchful- 
ness, more  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  and  master- workman  towards 
those  whom  they  employ  than  there  is  in 
England.  M.  Fregier  gives  noble  exam- 
ples of  liberality  and  goodness  exhibited  by 
provincial  manufacturers ;  but  it  is  not  to 
these  that  we  advert :  they  might  be  met, 
we  well  know,  by  instances  of  equal  wis- 
dom and  virtue  in  our  own  country.  We 
found  our  opinion  upon  the  numberless  cir- 
cumstances which  prove  that  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  more  unison  of  feeling,  more 
sympathy,  more  mutual  dependence  and 
support  between  the  different  ranks  of  in- 
dustry, between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed, in  France  than  with  us.  The  na- 
tional advantages  resulting  from  this  are 
most  important;  and  it  is  to  this  cause,  we 
conceive,  in  a  great  degree,  tbat  the  com- 
binations among  workmen  to  enforce  an 
increase  of  wages,  which  have  at  different 
times  been  carried  to  such  a  fearful  extent 
in  England,  are  in  France,  comparatively 
speaking,  unknown.  We  are  well  aware 
that  there  are  other  operating  causes ;  but 
we  believe  that  the  one  we  have  adverted 
to  is  the  most  effective  of  all. 

M.  Fr^gier  is  energetic  in  his  appeal  to 
the  newspaper  press  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  vast  power  which  it  %vields  to  the  en- 
lightening, controlling,  and  rendering  con- 
tented and  tranquil,  the  national  industry — 
taking  that  term  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
as  embracing  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.  He  asks  indignantly,  *  Why 
they  have  not  done  this  V  The  answer  is 
obvious.  Disquisitions  on  political  econo- 
my, however  elementary  and  familiar — 
treatises  on  agriculture  and  commerce — 
moral  essays,  however  well  meant  and  well 
written,  will  not  make  any  newspaper  in 
France  sell ;  and  were  the  editors  of  all 
the  journals  in  Paris,  moved  by  a  simul- 
taneous fervour  of  benevolence,  to  devote 
a  portion  of  their  columns  to  such  matters, 
we  are  quite  convinced  that  little  or  no 
good  would  result  from  it :  the  classes  for 
whom  they  were  intended  would  mever 


deign  to  look  at  tkem  whilst  one  paramph 
on  the  more  exciting  subjects  of  politics, 
police  and  playhouses,  remained  unread.* 
In  many  parts  of  France,  as  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  the  labouring  population 
change  their  vocation  from  the  field  to  the 
city  according  to  the  demand  for  their  ser- 
vice ;  and  this  with  a  facility,  and  to  an  ex- 
tent, quite  unknown  among  us.  The  fre- 
quent periods  of  inactivity,  both  in  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures — ^poqucs  de  (damage 
— are  by  this  means  rendered  much  less  in- 
jurious to  the  operative  class  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.  It  is  this  ^BMnlity  of 
turning  their  hands  to  different  occupations, 
from  the  plough  to  the  loom  or  the  carpen- 
ters' bench,  that  brings  into  Paris  at  cer- 
tain seasons  a  large  body  of  operatives,  who, 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  live  with  their 
families  in  the  country.  These  form,  M. 
Fr6gier  sap,  the  ihte  of  the  labouringpop- 
ulation  of  Paris.  In  London  we  have  no 
periodical  movement  of  this  sort :  the  great 
mass  of  country  people  who  flock  to  Lon- 
don do  so  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
their  fixed  residence,  and  of  these  a  large 
proportion  are  the  lowest  class  of  Irish, 
who,  if  thev  do  not  form  the  most  vicious 
element  of  our  metropolitan  population, 
undoubtedly  are  the  most  turbulent  and  the 
least  submissive  to  the  laws.  Paris  has 
evidently  the  advantage  over  us  in  this 
]:e9pect  At  the  same  time  we  doubt  wheth« 
er  the  rural  population  in  either  kingdom 
possesses  so  great  a  superiority  of  virtue 
above  the  inhabitants  of  towns  as  our  au- 
thor claims  for  it.  The  criminal  tables  of 
both  prove,  indeed,  that  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  crime  b  much  higher  in  towns 
than  in  the  country.  A  peasant  has  fewer 
opportunities  to  commit  crime,  fewer 
temptations,  and  less  chance  of  escapmg 
detection,  than  the  townsman.  But  trans- 
fer the  same  individual  to  the  dty,  place 
him  on  the  same  footing  of  opportunity  and 
safety  as  the  townsman,  and  it  will  too  often 
be  found  that  he  is  to  the  fiill  as  i^t  and 


«  It  18  a  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
tbat  the  English  newspaper  supposed  to  be  natron- 
ised  most  largely,  and  almost  exclusively,  oy  the 
highest  classes  of  our  society,  is  the  only  one  that 
ventures  to  place  before  its  readers  in  regular  or 
nearly  regular  succession,  a  series  of  Essays  treat- 
ing on  high  and  important  questions  of  morality: 
social  arrangement,  and  the  merits  of  established 
works  of  literature.  We  can  hardly  believe  thcrt 
such  a  writer  as  the  amiable  and  piire4ieai«ed  TTt- 
ble-T^tlker  of  the  Morning  Post  would  find  exten- 
sive favour  with  the  mass  of  those  who  take  in  any 
other  morning  paper  in  London.  VHiat  a  vast  in- 
terval between  the  scope  and  tone  of  hit  elegant  es- 
says (two  volumes  of  which  are  now  collected)  aad 
the  literary  feuiUetans  of  the  fashionable  jooniaU  of 
the  French  capital! 
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ready  to  fall  into  evil  courses  as  those 

around  him. 

M.  Fregier  prefaces  his  remarks  on  the 
efFects  of  religion  as  a  presei-vative  from 
vice,  by  a  long  exposition  of  the  present 
state  of  Christianity  in  France.  This  ac- 
count goes  to  the  startling  length  of  assert- 
ing that  religious  faith  has  in  effect  ceased 
to  exist  throughout  the  nation,  and  that 
Christianity  has  no  loneer  any  hold  on  the 
public  mind,  as  a  reveUUian  from  Heaven, 
France  was  the  well-spring  from  which 
nearly  a  century  ago  bold  infidelity,  nay, 
avowed  athebm,  flowed  far  and  wide  over 
many  of  the  continental  nations.  Our  own 
happy  country,  strong  in  its  pure  and  firm 
Protestantism,  was  one  of  the  few  which, 
after  a  brief  period  of  agitation,  withstood 
the  shock  unharmed.  We  had  believed 
that  of  late  years  this  pernicious  tide  had 
been  flowing  back  upon  France  in  waves 
of  fearful  and  still  augmenting  violence  ; 
but  if  M.  Fregier  be  correct,  she  has  no 
cause  to  fear  the  contagious  impiety  of  any 
other  country 

*  The  religious  crisis,'  he  says,  *  which  is  now 
in  progress  in  Germany^  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion in  France  half  a  century  ago.' 

We  most  firmly  believe  that  our  author 
speaks  too  broadly— even  if,  as  w©  suppose, 
he  speaks  of  Paris  rather  than  of  France; 
but  if  we  were  to  take  him  literally,  we 
could  not  be  surprised  when  he  goes  on  to 
teir  us  that  in  France,  even  among  the 
highest  orders  of  the  church,  what  we  in 
England  should  call  gross  infidelity  is  coun- 
tenanced ;  or  to  find  that,  in  treating  of 
religion  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  order,  he 
looks  at  it  only  as  a  system  of  moral  disci- 
pline, and  gravely  places '  singing  classes '  in 
the  very  foremost  rank  of  the  means  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  possesses  for 
recovering  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. Even  this  division  of  religious  duty 
u  to  be  indulged  in,  it  appears,  only  by 
diildren  or  adult  males,  bemg  too  exciting 
for  grown-up  females ! 

A  lai^e  portion  of  our  author's  second 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. Among  the  points  of  difierence  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  those  which 
chiefly  strike  us  as  oflerinc  matter  worthy 
of  our  consideration,  and  if  possible  of  our 
adoption,  are  the  anxiety  shown  in  France 
to  postpone  to  as  late  an  age  as  possible 
the  period  at  which  children  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  factories,  and  the  system  of 
continuing  their  education  after  their  work- 
ing life  has  commenced.  At  Sedan,  where 
the  operative  classes  are  remarkable  for 


good  order  and  economy,  diildren  ate  not 
admitted  into  the  fectories  until  the  age  of 
twelve ;  and  at  Nantes  and  Mulhouse  there 
are  schools  especially  established  for 
prentices,  in  which  instruction  is  carried  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  master's  claim 
upon  the  time  of  the  young  people  com- 
mences only  after  the  breakrast-hour. 
There  are  no  such  specific  institutions  in 
Paris ;  but  the  more  respectable  operatives 
ai  e  in  the  habit,  when  they  bind  a  child  to 
a  trade,  to  stipulate  that  he  shall  be  allowed 
a  portion  of  each  day  for  completing  his 
education,  and  in  return  for  this  indulgeDce 
they  either  pay  the  master  an  equivalent 
in  money  for  the  time  which  he  gives  up, 
or  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  length' 
ened.  It  is  evident  that  in  France  educa- 
tion is  carried  further  among  the  lower 
classes,  both  in  the  extent  of  time  devoted 
to  it  and  in  the  range  of  the  things  taught, 
than  it  is  with  us ;  and  we  are  compelled 
to  say  that  on  this  most  important  subject 
there  is  much  which  we  might  learn  from 
our  neighbours. 

The  greatest  danger  to  which  school- 
children are  exposed  is  that  of  contamina- 
tion by  intercourse  with  the  worthless 
vagabonds  who  crowd  the  sti-eets.  To 
check  this  as  much  as  possible,  M.  Fre- 
gier strongly  urges  tliat  each  school  should 
nave  its  own  separate  and  enclosed  plsy- 
ground,  and  that  the  holidays  should  be  as 
few  as  possible.  In  poor  families,  where 
the  parents  are  constantly  employed  at  a 
distance  from  home,  and  are  unable  to 
watch  thoir  children,  these  intervals  of  idle- 
ness are  periods  of  great  danger.  To  su- 
persede them,  and  introduce  in  their  stead 
a  system  of  daily  school  recreation  under 
the  eye  of  the  master  or  bis  assistant, 
would,  he  says,  be  an  improvement,  tb^ 
importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  cal- 
culated. Our  author  is  also  of  opinion  that 
the  abundant  diffusion  among  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  well  selected  books,  moral, 
scientific,  and  entertaining,  might  be  ren* 
dered  a  powerful  instalment  of  social  im- 
provement He  warmly  advocates  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries  for  the 
poor,  which  at  present  are  unknown  m 
Paris  ;  and  alludes  in  terras  of  high  praifle 
to  the  plan,  at  once  ingenious  and  econo- 
mical, on  which  such  libraries  are  conduct- 
ed in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  • 


•  A  central  library  is  establisfaad,  with  a  certain 
number  of  dependent  libraries  attached  to  it  Sup- 
posing the  number  of  these  to  be  five,  each  of  than 
IS  furnished  with  a  sixth  part  of  the  entire  collection 
of  books;  retains  them  daring  half  a  year;  and  then 
transftrs  them  to  the  next  station ;  and  so  th^F  ^ 
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In  disctiflBfaig  tlie  important  subject  of 
the  residences  of  the  poor,  M.  Fr6gier, 
whilst  be  admits  the  extreme  difficulty 
which  must  attend  their  improvement  on  a 
general  scale,  urges  in  the  strongest  terras 
the  duty  of  making  the  attempt.  It  is  the 
government  only,  he  says,  tlNit  can  do  it 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  as  the  ex- 
penses attendant  on  the  erection  of  build- 
ings of  the  nature  required  are  so  great  in 
cooaparison  with  the  rents  to  be  obtained 
from  them,  that  it  never  could  become  a 
profitable  investment  of  capital ;  and  he 
instances  some  speculations  of  this  kind 
which  were  made  in  1823-4-5,  and  which 
for  that  reason  failed  entirely.  The  ac- 
count which  he  gives  of  the  inferior  classes 
of  lodging-houses,  and  more  especially  of 
the  lodging  that  are  let  out  for  the  night, 
are  shocking;  ^'imagination,  malgr^  sa 
fecondite  et  sa  hardiesse,  ne  saurait  attein- 
dre,  en  cette  matidre,  ^  la  hauteur  de  la 
reaHte yet  we  fear  that  still  more  fright- 
ful pictures  might  be  drawn  by  any  indivi- 
dual who,  with  energy  and  courage  equal 
to  his,  should  penetrate  into  the  lowest 
abysses  of  London.  Some  widely  extended 


moved  on,  half  yearly,  from  station  to  station,  until 
they  return  to  the  central  dep6t.  Thus  every  divi- 
sion of  the  library  completes  its  circuit  in  three  years, 
and  each  locality  has  the  use  of  six  times  as  man\ 
books  as  its  own  s^irate  outlay  could  coQ*raana. 
We  should  rejoice  to  see  this  plan  adopted  upon  a 
liberal  scale  throughout  England.  Under  judicious 
management,  and  with  a  careful  but  not  too  severe 
selection  of  books,  it  might  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  intellectual  activity  of  the  lower  orders  is  rapidly 
augmenting,  do  the  State  incalculable  good. 

Daring  the  last  three  years  barrack  libraries  have 
been  established  for  the  use  of  our  army,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  liberal  funds  to  maintain 
them  have  been  voted  by  parliament.  These  libra- 
ries are  open  from  two  o'clock  to  eight,  and  the  sol- 
diers who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  arrange- 
ment pay  a  subscription  ef  one  penny  a  month. 
Strict  regulations  are  established  for  the  due  pre- 
servation of  the  books,  which,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, are  allowed  to  bo  taken  by  the  men  to  their 
quarters.  The  system  has  worked  admirably ;  the 
number  of  subscribers  rapidly  increases;  and  the 
library  and  the  benches  at  its  entrance  are  crowded 
with  attentive  readers.  Very  many  are  the  instances 
in  which  youns  men,  the  whole  of  whose  vacant 
time  was  formerly  spent  in  the  alehouse,  have  shaken 
off  their  habits  of  intemperance  and  become  cealous 
and  regular  students.  Qreat  judgement  has  been 
shown  by  our  military  authorities  in  the  selection 
of  the  books.  Some  are  of  a  grave  and  religious 
nature,  many  are  historical,  many  scientific ;  those 
relzUing  to  travels  and  Toyagcs  are  numerous,  and 
a  large  proportion  are  works  of  imagination,  both 
prose  and  verse.  This  is  wise— whether  homilies 
and  theological  treatises  are  or  are  not  the  best  of 
works  is  not  the  Question :  books  such  as  these  will 
hut  rarely  be  reaa  by  young  soldiers.  We  believe 
that  in  another  department  of  government,  where 
the  system  of  libraries  was  adopted,  and  where  the 
books  were  almost  exclusively  of  a  religious  nature, 
the  result  has  been  fiiur  less  satisfactory. 


measure  of  reformation  on  this  head  is,  we 
conceive,  a  matter  of  urgent  duty,  nay  of 
necessity.  As  our  population  becomes 
more  and  more  dense,  the  present  state  of 
things  leads  to  deeper  and  deeper  shades 
of  depi-avity ;  and  each  year  the  danger  to 
the  health  of  the  metropolis  becomes  more 
imminent.  Each  year  also,  as  the  lower 
orders  become  more  intelligent  and  more 
sensibly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  social 
order,  the  discomfort  of  such  abodes  is 
more  acutely  felt  by  them.  We  are  aware 
that  the  subject  has  of  late  been  much  un- 
der discussion ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  difficulties,  great  as  they  are,  which 
surround  it,  will  not  dishearten  the  patriotic 
members  of  parliament  who  have  directed 
their  attention  towards  it. 

The  number  of  persons  living  together 
in  illicit  connexion  would  appear  to  be 
proportionately  much  greater  in  Paris  than 
m  London.  One  especial  cause  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  evil  is  stated  by  M.  Fr6gier  to 
be  the  great  expense  of  the  formal  instru- 
ments which  the  law  requires  prior  to  mar- 
riage. It  is  true  that  in  Paris  itself  these 
are  delivered  gratuitously,  but  onl^  to 
those  persons  who  are  inscribed  as  indi- 
gent ;  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  documents  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  the  expense  becomes  so  great, 
and  the  process  so  difficult,  as  frequently 
among  the  poorer  classes  to  render  mar- 
riage almost  impossible.  The  disadvantage 
of  this  state  of  things  became  so  apparent, 
that  a  society  vras  established  undler  the 
title  of  '  Lfa  SocUte  chartiahle  de  Saint 
Francois  R^gis,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
remedying  it.  The  members  meet  every 
Sunday  evening  to  aid  and  assist  all  the 
well-disposed  and  poverty-stricken  lovers 
in  Paris,  as  well  as  those  who  have  already 
illicitly  united  themselves.  The  applicants 
on  each  day  amount  to  nearly  300 ;  and 
fiom  the  institution  of  the  Society  in  1826, 
to  the  1st  January,  1837,  it  had,  with  an 
annual  revenue  not  exceeding  10,000 
francs,  a£forded  assistance  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriages,  civil  and  religious, 
of  nearly  8000  indigent  persons,  and  to 
the  legitimating  of  many  thousands  of 
natural  children,  of  whom  Uie  greater  part 
had  been  removed  by  their  parents  from 
the  Hospice  des  Enfans  Trouv^s.  The  so- 
ciety has  had  the  great  satis&ction  of 
knowing  that  in  nearly  all  the  marriages  of 
this  nature  the  first  object  of  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  was  to  reunite  their 
children  to  themselves ;  and  that  they  have 
subsequently  brought  them  up  carefully 
and  well.  A  similar  society  on  a  small 
scale,  but  with  equally  beneficial  results 
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bas  been  established  among  the  Protest* 
ants  at  Paris.  Thej  exist  also  in  many  of 
the  provincial  cities. 

we  have  no  space  to  £>11ow  oar  author 
through  his  disquisition  on  the  principles  of 
taxation,  as  affecting  the  lower  classes  of 
society.  The  gist  of  his  argument  is  to 
prove  that  indirect  taxation  is  not  only  just 
towards  ihem,  hut  that  it  tends  to  their 
moral  and  social  amelioration.* 

M.  Fregier  denounces  loudly  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  the  French  drama — 
the  malefactor,  as  well  as  the  romantic  divi- 
sion of  it;  for  our  neighbours  at  the  present 
moment  are,  like  ourselves,  great  admirers 
of  the  Newgate  style  of  literature.  As 
play-going  amounts  to  a  passion  with  all  the 
lower  classes  of  the  French,  but  with 
children  and  youn^  apprentices  especially, 
our  author  is  convmced  that,  were  the  ihe- 
tre  strictly  and  judiciously  controlled,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  at  present,  most  injurious 
to  society,  it  might  be  rendered  the  means 
of  great  moral  good.  We  must  decline 
g<Mng  into  this  question  at  present;  the 
abominable  immorality  of  the  French  dra- 
mas and  novels  of  the  day  has  been  of 
late  sufficiently  exposed  in  our  pag«8 — ^and 
we  see  M.  Fregier  quotes  parts  of  our  arti- 
cles on  these  subjects  without  being  aware 
of  their  source.  Our  disgust  at  the  bad 
taste  which  can  eagerly  accept  such  pro- 
ductions as  overwhelm  ourselves  atpresent, 
is,  we  confess,  stronger  than  our  alarm  Bt 
their  demoralizing  effects.  Our  ephemeral 
dramas,  which  by  the  bye  are  vastly  infe- 
rior to  die  similar  productions  of  the  French 
stage,  are  many  of  them  mere  remodel- 
lings  of  the  mass  of  periodical  trash  which 
is  now  poured  out  upon  us  in  a  still  increas- 
ing flood— each  monthly  issue  more  worth- 
less than  the  last  How  such  works  can  be 
tolerated  by  die  public  is  matter  of  abso- 


*  In  Joae,  1793,  a  motion  was  brought  forward 
in  the  Convention  that  the  poorer  classes  should  be 
exonerated  from  all  taxation.  Cambon,  the  great 
financial  authority  of  the  time,  strenuously  resisted 
the  proposition.  Robespierre  opposed  it  also ;  and 
M.  Freakier  gives,  as  a  legislative  curiosihf^  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  his  speech : — '  J'ai  partage  un 
moment  I'erreurqu'on  vient  d'emettre,  je  crois  m6me 
I'avoir ecrite  quelque  part;  maisj'en  reviens  aux 
principes,  et  iesuis  eclaire  par  le  bon  sens  du  peuple, 
qui  sent  que  resp^oe  de  faveur  qu'cm  lui  pr^sente  est 
une  injure.  En  efiet,  si  vous  decretez  constitution- 
nellement  que  la  misere  excepte  de  I'honorable 
obligation  de  contribuer  aux  besoins  de  la  patrie, 
Tous  di6eretez  rarilissement  dela  partie  la  plus  pure 
de  la  nation;  rous  decretez  Varittocratie  des 
richesses;  bientdt  il  s'etablirait  une  classe  d*iIotes; 
et  regaliie,  la  liberte  periraient  pour  jamais.  N'otez 
point  aux  citoyens  ce  qui  Icur  est  le  plus  necessaire, 
la  satisftustion  de  presenter  k  la  r^publique  le  denier 
de  la  veuve.*  The  motion  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Convention. 


June, 

lute  wonderment.  Wene  th^ir  vulgarity 
and  vice  redeemed  by  any  talent,  anyde?6l- 
(^ment  of  character,  any  graces  of  lan- 
guage, our  surprise  would  be  less:  but 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  entirely  de* 
void  of  any  portion  of  literary  merit  than 
the  mass  of  these  works.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  a  clumsy,  matter-of  fact,  jeg-trot 
style,  with  about  as  much  life  and  fire  as 
would  suit  an  eDgineer*8  report  on  a  rail- 
way ;  and  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
their  staple  commodities,  they  are  immea- 
surably inferior  to  the  Newgate  Calendar 
or  the  Police  Reports ;  for  they  have  none 
of  that  truth  of  detail  which  gives  interest 
to  those  more  elevated  productions.  The 
writers  of  this  class  have  one,  and  one  only, 
device  for  obtaining  popular  favour — ^tbat 
of  conglomerating  crimes.  Every  page 
must  have  its  two  or  three  catastrophes ; 
and  they  dibble  in  their  atrocities,  one  to 
every  twenty  lines,  as  regularly  as  if  they 
were  planting  cauliflowers.  With  them 
everything  depends  on  the  abundance  of 
blood  and  brains — ^not  their  own  certainly ; 
and  provided  the  murders,  robberies,  rapes, 
treasons,  trials,  and  executions  are  suffici- 
ently numerous — and  they  can  get  some 
poor  artist  to  prostitute  his  pencil  for  their 
illustration — the  sale  is  sure  to  be  exten- 
sive, and  the  minor  theatres  lose  no  time  in 
dramatizing  the  new  masterpiece. 

Thfe  suggestions  of  our  author  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  among  the  middle 
class  are  limited  to  the  establishment  of 
boarding-houses  and  circles  of  reunion  for 
the  students  at  the  university,  and  evening 
lecture  rooms  for  the  young  men  employed 
in  commercial  pursuits.  Great  benefit 
would,  he  conceives,  result  to  the  students 
from  the  establishment  of  boarding-houses 
under  judicious  management ;  but  the  sys- 
tem to  be  enforced  in  them  must  be  mode- 
rate, or  it  will  disgust  and  drive  away  the 
young  men.  It  should  not  exceed  in  strict- 
ness that  to  which  they  would  be  suhject 
if  residing  vrith  their  own  families.  He  is 
not  aware  that  more  than  two  of  these  es- 
tablishments exist  at  present  in  Parb. 

*  The  shopmen  and  commercial  clerics  are  in 
general  little  educated;  the  establishment  of 
evening  lecture  rooms  for  these  young  men 
would  De  attended  with  important  advantages 
both  to  themselves  and  to  their  employers :  these 
latter  should  defray  all  the  expenses  attending 
them.  One  lecture  room  in  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  Arrondissements  would  be  sufficient  toao* 
oomplish  this  object ;  and  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  municipal 
authorities.' 

Tliese  suggestions  are  well  meant;  hut 
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here,  as  in  aU  similar  cases,  the  misfortune 
is,  that  the  persons  who  would  avail  them- 
selves of  these  advantages  would  be  the 
moral  and  well-conducted  ;  the  vicious  and 
ill-regulated  would  reject  ihem  altogether. 

From  the  preventive  M.  Fregier  proceeds 
to  the  remedial  means — that  is,  the  means 
by  which  existing  vice  and  crime  can  best 
be  controlled  and  diminished ;  and  he 
chiefly  directs  hb  attention  to  the  three  vi- 
ces most  widely  extended  and  most  preg- 
nant with  crime — drunkenness,  gambling, 
and  prostitution. 

*  It  is,'  he  says,  *  an  easy  task  for  any  political 
economist  to  point  out  a  variety  of  plans  which, 
if  they  could  he  carried  into  enect,  would  abate 
the  vice  of  drunkeaness :  but,  unfortunately,  all 
these  are  good  only  in  theory,  and  are  means  of 
prevention  rather  than  cure. — That  all  fectory- 
children,  whose  parents  are  notorious  drunk- 
ards, should  be  boarded  and  lodged  by  the  ma- 
nujfocturer  who  employs  them,  and  thus  screen- 
ed from  the  contagion  of  bad  example  at  home, 
is  one  of  these that  all  the  children  of  moral 
and  well  conducted  parents  should  perform  their 
work  at  home,  and  by  so  doing,  avoid  the  de- 
moralising effects  of  the  vice^arowded  factory,  is 
another: — that  societies  under  royal  patronsjge 
should  be  established  to  procure  for  the  entire 
mass  the  working  classes  amusement,  com- 
bined with  instruction,  during  the  Sundays  and 
the  other  periods  of  idleness,  is  a  third.  All 
these  plans  would  be  excellent  were  they  not 
impracticable.  To  subject  every  drunkard  to 
punishment  has  been  tned  in  Germany  without 
success.  To  increase  the  duties  on  wine  and 
spirits  has  been  recommended ;  but  in  a  vine- 
growing  country  like  France  this  would  be  a 
check  to  indusory,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to- 
wards the  sober  portion  of  the  community. 
Another  plan  is  uniformly  to  publish  in  the  news- 
jMpers  an  account  of  all  the  accidents,  fatal 
quarrels,  and  crimes  resulting  from  drunkenness. 
As  from  the  extension  of  education,  every  one 
will  in  a  few  years  be  able  to  read,  this  public 
exposure  would  tend  powerfully  to  check  the 
vice.' 

We  greatly  doubt  it ;  and,  indeed,  of  all 
the  suggestions  brought  forward  in  this  sec- 
tion, there  appears  to  us  to  be  only  one 
from  which  any  important  practical  good 
might  result.  It  is,  that  systematically,  and 
by  a  mutual  compact  among  all  the  man- 
ufacturers  and  master  artificers,  every  habit- 
ual drunkard  should  be  expelled  from  their 
establishments,  however  able  a  workman  he 
may  be.  No  doubt,  if  this  system  were  gen- 
erally and  rigidly  adopted,  there  would  re- 
sult from  it,  after  a  time,  an  inoportant 
improvement  in  the  habits^ of  the  working 
classes.  M.  Fregier  does  not  advert  to  the 
temperance  movement  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land. As  he  cannot  be  ienorant  of  it,  his 
silence  may,  we  presume,  be  attributed  to 


his  conviction  that  this  singular  impulse  on 
thepublic  mind  will  be  of  short  duration. 

Tolerated  gambling-houses  no  longer  ex- 
ist in  France  ;  and  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
govemaoent,  of  first  suppressing  them  in  the 
provincial  towns,  and  then  auacking  the 
grand  establishments  in  Paris,  was  politic 
and  wise.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  evil,  if  abated,  is  very  far  from  being 
conquered.  The  vigilance  of  the  police  has 
indeed,  successfully  put  dovni  the  houses 
established  for  the  specific  purpose  of  clui- 
destine  gambling  ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been 
foiled  by  the  augmented  numbers  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  maisons  d  parties.  In  these, 
high  and  unfair  play  is  carried  on,  under  the 
specious  exterior  of  ordinary  visiting,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  formerly ;  and  our 
author  is  of  opinion  that  alterations  in  the 
penal  code  are  imperatively  called  for  to 
meet  these  subtle  evasions  of  the  law. 

Two  diametrically  opposite  systems  have 
been  proposed  for  the  reformation  of  the 
unhappy  victims  of  prostitution.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  one,  filled  with  the  benevolent 
desire  of  reinstating  these  women  in  the 
honest  ranks  of  society,  assert  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  civil  authorities  to  facilitate  this 
object  by  assiduously  labouiing  to  introduce 
among  them  habits  of  order,  forethought, 
and  economy.  The  advocates  of  the  o&er 
system  reprobrate,  as  vitally  detrimental  to 
public  morals,  any  measures  which  would 
tend  to  blend  these  degraded  beings  with 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  community, 
or  to  lessen  the  ignominy  which  attaches  to 
them,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  strongest 
safeguards,  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all,  to 
female  virtue  :  they  fear,  also,  that  any  im- 
provements in  the  habits  of  these  women 
would,  in  proportion  as  it  lessened  prosti- 
tution, augment  illicit  connexions  more 
irreparably  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of 
families.  Far  from  promoting  any  objects 
of  this  nature,  they  are  anxious  to  make  the 
line  of  demarcation  more  clearly  apparent 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and  would  willingly 
bring  back  the  ancient  laws  which  restrict- 
ed women  of  this  class  to  certain  parts  of 
each  city,  and  obliged  them  to  wear  a  pe- 
culiar dress.  Our  author  inclines  evidently 
to  the  milder  of  these  systems,  and  so  did 
also  his  great  authority,  Parent-Duch&telet : 
in  England  this  controversy  is  not  likely  to 
be  agitated. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  science  of 
prison  discipline  is,  of  all  others,  the  one 
nearest  our  author's  heart ;  and  his  ardent 
partisanship  in  favour  of  the  system  of  soli- 
tary confinement,  leads  him,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  to  devote  a  very  undue  por- 
tion of  his  volumes  to  this  especial  subject. 
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We  sball  not  attempt  to  fellow  him  through 
the  details ;  the  question  being  one  which 
we  but  recently  discussed,  and  which,  if  not 
actually  decided  in  this  country,  may  be 
considered  as  on  the  very  eve  of  b^ing  so. 
The  balance  of  evidence,  we  think,  leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  bodily  health  does  not 
suffer  by  even  the  most  strict  system  of  soli- 
tary confinement :.  but  the  case  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  with  regard  to  the  mind. 
Here,  although  the  evidence  is  far  from 
conclusive,  there  is  strong  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  long-protracted  confinement,  in 
a  state  of  constant  and  absolute  solitude, 
will  injure  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and 
induce  insanity,  or  permanent  mental  im-' 
becility.  The  matter  is  one  of  such  import- 
ance, that  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  at 
once  to  assume  the  fact  to  be  so,  and  to  act 
on  that  assumption.  Confine  a  prisoner  in 
a  separate  cell,  interdict  him  absolutely  and 
entirely  from  all  communication  whatever, 
either  by  eye  or  mouth,  with  his  fellAw- 
pnsoners :  but  give  him  employment  and 
instruction — ^let  him,  in  the  course  of  each 
day,  be  vbited  by  carefully  selected  gaolers, 
by  the  master  artisan  who  has  to  superin- 
tend his  work,  by  the  schoolmaster,  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  chaplain — and  experience 
has  proved  that  there  will  not  be  the  slight- 
est cause  to  fear  any  injury  to  the  mind, 
however  long  such  a  course  of  solitary  con- 
finement shall  continue,  be  it  for  years,  or 
even  fer  the  whole  of  life.  There  is  also 
the  strongest  evidence  to  prove,  that  ameli- 
oration of  character,  radical  and  permanent 
reformation, is  the  cheering  and  encouraging 
result  in  very  numerous  instances.  Under 
these  modifications — and  they  may  now  be 
considered  as  points  the  necessity  of  which 
is  generally  conceded — the  insulation  of 
prisoners  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  best 
and  most  successful  system  which  has  yet 
been  devised  to  punish  crime  and  amend 
the  criminal. 

The  great  additional  outlay  necessary  in 
the  construction  of  a  building  where  seve- 
ral hundred  convicts  are  to  be  completely 
separated  from  each  other,  is  a  weightier 
objection  than  it  may  appear  to  be  at  first 
sight.  Every  portion  ot  the  establishment 
must  be  more  elaborately  fitted  up  than  at 
present;  the  exercise-grounds  must  be 
multiplied,  the  passages  and  corridors  must 
be  peculiarly  constructed,  and  the  entire 
structure  must  be  more  extensive  and  more 
complicated.  In  some  instances,  the  exist- 
ing prisons  might,  by  a  considerable  out* 
lay,  be  rendered  applicable  to  this  new 
mode  of  confinement,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  would  be  necessary  that  entirely 
new  buildings   should  be  erected.  In 


many  counties  in  England  this  demand 
upon  the  local  revenues  would  almost 
amount  to  a  prohibition ;  in  all  it  would  be 
severely  felt ;  but  the  object  is  one  of  such 
vital  importance,  that,  when  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  separate  sy.stem  shall  no 
longer  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  the  legisla- 
ture will,  we  have  no  doubt,  lend  a  wSling 
aid  to  extend  it  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  first  expense  is  the  only  real  difficulty ; 
for  although  the  charges  of  superintendence 
will  be  increased,  this  is  a  trivial  considera- 
tion, and  will  be  compensated  for  a  buD- 
d red-fold  by  the  gradual  diminution  of 
crime. 

M.  Fregier  claims  for  his  country  tte 
merit  of  extending  a  much  greater  degree 
of  paternal  solicitude  towards  a  convict  on 
his  dismissal  from  prison  dian  is  usual  in 
England.  In  France,  a  liberal  portion  of 
the  profits  of  his  work  is  paid  to  him  when 
he  IS  discharged,  and  he  is  thus  not  com- 
pelled by  actual  want,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case  in  England,  at  once  to  resume  his 
career  of  crime.  This  is  vnse  and  worthy 
of  imitation  :  but  the  system  established  in 
France  for  the  surveUlance  of  liberated 
prisoners,  the  convict-passports  given  them, 
and  *  the  societies  of^  patronage,*  as  they 
are  called,  the  object  of  which  is  to  facili- 
tate their  re-introduction  into  society,  are 
considered  by  oui'  author  as  failures ;  and 
he  is  of  opinion,  that,  except  as  relates  to 
the  younger  classes  of  criminals,  they 
should  be  abolbhed  altogether.  He  is  de- 
cided in  his  condemnation  of  our  penal 
settlements ;  the  formation  of  agricultural 
colonies  in  the  mother  country  for  the  em- 
ployment of  liberated  prisoners  he  demon- 
strates to  be  attended  with  insurmountable 
objections ;  and  the  result  at  which  he  ar- 
rives is,  that  the  best  chance  to  render  the 
liberated  criminal  an  inoffensive  and  useful 
member  of  society  is  to  give  him  moral 
instruction,  and  the  knowledge  of  some 
useful  trade,  during  the  period  of  hb  de- 
tention ;  and  that,  when  he  is  aeain  thrown 
upon  society,  such  funds  shall  be  supplied 
as  shall  give  him  the  time  and  means  of 
fixing  himself  in  some  honest  course  of 
life. 

With  this  subject  M.  Fregier  concludes 
his  treatise.  Differing  fit)m  him  on  many 
points,  compelled  to  smile  at  some  passages, 
and  to  express  our  reprobation  of  others, 
the  final  impression  which  his  pages  have 
produced  upon  us  b  one  of  respect  and 
gratitude. 
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Art.  II. —  The  Encydopcbdia  Britannka; 
or  Dictionary  of  Arts ^  Science,  and  Gene- 
ral Literature.  Seventh  Edition,  with 
Preliminary  Dissertations,  &c.,  &c.  Ed- 
ited by  Macvey  Napier,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S. 
Edinburgh,  1842.    21  vols.,  4to. 

The  task  of  analysis  and  appreciation 
would  have  been  overwhelming,  had  this 
vast  work  been  submitted  to  our  judgment 
in  the  fulness  of  its  stature,  and  in  the  ma- 
turity of  its  age :  but  we  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  familiar  with  it  from 
an  early  period  of  its  existence  ;  and  trust, 
therefore,  that  our  readers  will  not  deem 
w  presumptuous  if,  in  giving  them  an  ac- 
count of  its  rise  and  progress,  we  at  the 
same  time  venture  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment upon  its  general  merits,  and  even 
upon  some  of  the  most  remarkable  articles 
which  its  pages  now  contain. 

Although  we  might  naturally  have  ex- 
pected that  dictionaries  explanatory  of 
words  would  give  rise  to  dictionaries  ex- 
planatory of  ideas,  and  descriptive  of  the 
things  which  these  words  represent,  yet 
such  a  transition  was  not  the  first  step 
which  was  taken  in  the  composition  of  en- 
cyclopaedias. Systematic  digests  of  Utera- 
ture  and  science  appeared  under  the  name 
of  encyclopaedias  long  before  the  alphahet 
was  employed  as  the  principle  of  the  ar- 
rangement. The  Arabian  Encyclopasdia 
of  Alfarabius,  of  which  the  MS.  exists  in 
the  Escurial,  and  the  more  modem  one  of 
Professor  Alatedius  of  Weissenbourg  (2 
vols,  folio,  1630,)  are  examples  of  this  me- 
thod of  systematizing  knowledge. 

The  first  Dictionary  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences was  the  *  Lexicon  Technicum*  of  Dr. 
Harris,  which  was  published  in  two  folio 
volumes,  the  first  in  1706,  the  second  in 
1710  ;  but  its  limitation  almost  entirely  to 
mathematics  and  physics,  deprived  it  of  the 
character  of  an  encyclopaedia  work. 

This  dictionary  was  followed,  in  1721, 
by  the  *  Cyclopaedia '  of  Mr.  Chambers,  a 
work  of  great  merit  and  utility,  which  ran 
through  no  fewer  than  Jive  editions  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  years.  Its  reputation 
extended  to  the  continent,  and  it  was  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian.  The  French 
translation  was  completed  in  1745,  by  one 
Mills,  an  Englishman,  with  the  assistance 
of  Sellius,  a  native  of  Dantzic.  About 
this  time  the  Abb6  de  Gua  projected  the 
celebrated  •jE?«cyc^opf(iic,',a  collection  which 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  literary,  if  not  in 
the  political,  history  of  Europe.  So  limited 
was  the  early  plan  of  thia  work,  that  Mills's 
translation  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Chambers 
wtis  assumed  as  the  groundwork  of  the  tin* 
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dertaking.  In  consequence  of  a  dispute 
between  Gua  and  the  booksellers,  the  edi- 
torahip  of  the  EncycLopedie  was  entrusted 
to  D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  who,  while 
they  represent  Chambers  as  a  servile  com- 
piler, principally  from  French  writers,  ac- 
knowledge at  the  same  time  that  without 
the  groundwork  of  the  French  translation 
of  that  book,  their  own  would  never  have 
been  composed.  To  enlarge  an  article 
already  written  was  a  task  which  the  con- 
tributors willingly  undertook,  while  they 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  labour  and 
responsibility  of  composing  a  new  one, 

A  few  years  after  the  completion  of  this 
work,  which  has  been  as  much  reprobated 
on  account  of  the  irreligious  and  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  which  it  inculcates,  as  it 
has  been  extolled  for  the  originality  and 
depth  of  many  of  its  articles,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  *  Encyclopcbdia  Britannica'  was 
given  to  the  world  in  three  vols.  4to.  It 
was  edited,  and  the  plan  of  it  probably  de- 
vised, by  Mr.  William  Smellie,  a  printer  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  author  of  an  interest- 
ing book  on  natural  history.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  encyclopaedia  consisted  m  its 
treating  each  branch  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence under  its  proper  name,  and  in  a  syste- 
matic form,  the  technical  terms  and  sub- 
ordinate heads  being  likewise  explained 
alphabetically — while  details  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  general  subject  could  bo 
thus  separately  introduced. 

We  have  now  before  us  two  rival  meth- 
ods of  constructing  an  encyclopaedia,  eaeh 
of  which  has  been  regarded  as  possessing 
peculiar  advantages.  Although  from  the 
prevalence  of  both  methods  we  cannot 
rightly  collect  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  a  de- 
cided preference  to  that  in  which  the  lead- 
ing branches  of  knowledge  are  discussed 
in  separate  treatises,  as  in  the  *  Encyclo- 
psedia  Britannica.*  The  facility  of  com- 
posing, or  of  obtaining  authors  to  compose, 
the  short  articles  which  con*espond  to  the 
technical  titles  or  sections  of  any  branch 
of  science,  has  no  doubt  led  to  the  opposite 
method,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  Oyclo- 
paediaa  of  Harris  and  Chambers.  But  when 
these  titles  or  sections  are  numerous,  as 
they  generally  are,  when  they  are  written 
by  different  authors,  in  different  styles  of 
execution,  and  on  different  scales,  they 
must  compose  a  disjointed  and  unsyste- 
matical  whole,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  un- 
satisfactory to  the  general  reader,  as  well 
as  to  the  ardent  student.  The  only  method 
indeed  by  which  such  a  plan  can  be  pro- 
perly executed  is  (o  have  the  general  trea- 
tises composed  by  a  single  ifi£vidud,Tand 
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afterwards  distributed,  in  separate  parts, 
into  their  alphabetical  places.  .The  sole 
advantage,  however,  which  this  process  of 
sub-division  holds  out  to  us  is,  that  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate  may  readily  find  out 
a  subject  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement, 
when  he  would  fail  in  his  search  were  he 
to  appeal  to  the  general  treatise  ; — and  the 
evil  m  question  maybe  completely  remedied 
either  by  inserting  the  name  of  each  sub- 
ject in  its  alphabetical  place,  or,  what  is 
still  better,  by  a  general  index  to  the  whole 
work,  by  which  the  same  subject  may  be 
traced  through  different  treatises,  and  even 
minor  articles. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopsedia 
Britannica,  distinguished  by  these  advan- 
tages, obtained  an  extensive  circulation, 
and  the  proprietors  were  thus  induced,  in 
a  less  period  than  twelve  years,  to  publish 
a  second  edition,  on  a  larger  scale  and  a 
more  comprehensive  plan.  Within  the  wid- 
er compass  of  ten  volumes  the  editor  was 
enabled  to  include  the  two  new  and  popu- 
lar departments  of  Biography  and  History, 
which  had  not  found  a  place  in  the  French 
JSncydop^die.  This  enlargement  of  the 
plan  made  the  work  acceptable  to  the  vast 
circle  of  readers  for  whom  the  details  of 
art  and  of  science  had  but  few  charms ;  and 
the  Encyclopaedia  then  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  family  library,  forming  in  itself  a 
storehouse  of  knowledge  suited  to  capaci- 
ties of  every  depth,  to  students  of  every 
age,  and  to  readers  of  every  variety  of  taste. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  plan,  and  the  judi- 
ciousness of  its  compilation.  No  author 
of  high  reputation  had  been  invited  to  its 
aid — no  articles  exhibiting  either  genius  or 
profound  learning  had  adorned  its  pa^os. 
The  vast  superiority  of  the  philosophical 
articles  in  the  French  collection,  and  the 
brilliant  names  with  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated, had  no  doubt  some  influence  in 
rousing  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietors, 
and  in  exciting  higher  expectations  on  the 
part  of  the  English  public.  The  third  edi- 
tion of  the  *  Encyclopaedia '  was  accord- 
ingly begun  in  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Colin  Macfarquhar ;  but  it  was  not  till  afler 
his  death,  in  1793,  when  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Gleiff  of  Sterling  (aflerwards  Bishop  of 
Brechin)  took  the  direction  of  the  work, 
that  its  scientific  and  literary  character  as- 
sumed a  decidedly  higher  tone.  This 
learned  divine  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
assistance  of  Professor  John  Robison,  a 
man  of  kindred  opinions,  both  in  religion 
and  politics,  and  animated  with  ideas  the 


very  reverse  of  those  which  diaraeterixed 
the  French  encyclopaedists.  The  first  of 
Professor  Robison's  labours  was  the  re- 
vision and  enlargement  of  the  article  Optict, 
He  vn-ote  the  article  Philosophy  jointly 
with  Dr.  Gleig,  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  articles  Physics,  PnemmeUics,  Preca- 
sioH,  Projectiles,  Pumps,  Resistance,  JUven, 
Roof,  Ropemaking,  Rotation,  Seamanship, 
Signal,  Sound,  Spedjic  Gravity,  Staba, 
Steam-engine,  Steelyard,  Strength  of  Mate- 
rials, Telescope,  Tide,  Trumpet,  Variaiici^ 
and  Watentorks.  When  two  supplement- 
ary volumes  were  added  to  complete  the 
work.  Professor  Robison  contributed  the 
articles  Arch,  Astronomy,  Boscovich,  Car- 
pentry, Centre,  Dynamics,  Electricity,  Im- 
pulsion^  Involution,  Machinery^  Magnetism, 
Mechanics,  Percussion,  Pianoforte,  Poii- 
tion,  Temperament,  Thunder,  Trumpet, 
Tsi^imhaus,  and  Watchwork,  These  ar- 
ticles, in  the  estimation  of  the  late  illustrious 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  '  exhibit  a  more  com- 
plete view  of  the  modem  improvements  in 
physical  science  than  had  ever  before  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  British  public ;  and 
display  such  a  combination  of  acquired 
knowledge,  with  original  power  of  reason- 
ing, as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  few  only  of 
the  most  favoured  of  naankind.'  In  this 
estimate  we  heartily  concur.  The  state  of 
physical  science  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  Eng- 
land previous  to  the  writings  of  Robison. 
The  labours  of  continental  philosophers 
were  but  little  known  oven  to  those  who 
occupied  the  chairs  in  our  universities; 
and  those  who  had  obtained  some  know- 
ledge of  them  could  impart  it  to  their 
pupils  only.  The  general  student  and  the 
ingenious  artisan  drew  their  information 
from  its  ancient  springs,  while  tlie  finest 
researches  lay  concealed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, or  were  confined  to  a  few  philoso- 
phers more  ardent  and  active  than  their 
fellows.  The  state  of  Robison's  health 
was  such  as  not  to  permit  him  to  embaric 
lightly  in  the  arduous  labour  of  ransacking 
the  numerous  stores  of  continental  science; 
and  even  if  he  had  succeeded  in  collecting 
them,  there  was  no  proper  channel  through 
which  they  could  have  been  communicaled 
to  the  public.  How  fortunate,  then,  was  it 
that  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  held  out 
an  ample  remuneration  for  this  labonous 
enterprise,  and  induced  so  accomplished  a 
person  as  Robison  to  transfer  to  its  pages 
the  noblest  researches  of  modem  science . 
The  fine  speculations  of  the  Abb6  Bosco- 
vich  on  the  atomical  constitution  of  mat- 
ter— ^his  valuable  researches  on  achroma- 
tic combinations — the  grand  discoveries  ot 
Coulomb  on  electriciq^^and  magnetbm— 
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and  tbe  yahiable  bydraulic  researcbes  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Baat  on  rivers  and  water- 
works, were  here  for  the  first  time  laid  be- 
fore the  British  public  But  although  Pro- 
feasor  Robison  used  to  speak  to  his  pupils 
of  these  essays  as  merely  compilations  in- 
tended to  diffuse  knowledge,  yet  they  pos- 
sess a  character  of  a  much  higher  kind.  The 
labours  of  others  rose  in  value  under  his 
hands ;  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject ^ve  every  contribution  an  air  of  ori- 
ginality, and  new  views  and  inffenioos 
saggesdons  never  failed  to  enliven  his  de- 
tails. Throughout  these  multifarious  trea- 
tises we  feel  everywhere  the  steady  serene 
influence  of  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  the 
highest  tone  of  scientific  morality,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  religion. 

In  the  year  1810  a  fourth  edition  of  the 
work  was  completed  under  the  editorship 
of  the  late  Dr.  James  Millar,  and  a  Jl/lh  and 
a  iisUk  edition,  marked  by  no  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities,  successively  appeared. 
Prom  this  state  of  lethargy,  however,  the 
*  encyclopaedia'  was  destined  to  assume 
the  highest  station  among  the  analogous 
works  of  the  day.  The  enterprising  house 
of  Constable  and  Co.  projected  a  Supple- 
ment, which  extended  to  six  volumes.  It 
was  placed  under  the  skilful  management 
of  Professor  Napier.  Many  very  distin- 
guished authors,  among  whom  are  number- 
ed the  names  of  Arago  and  Biot,  were  en- 
gaged as  contributors,  and  all  the  resources 
of  vthe  proprietors,  both  pecuniary  and 
commercial,  were  devoted  to  this  fevourite 
undertaking.  The  first  half  volume  (De- 
cember, 1815)  was  enriched  with  a  *  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation  on  the  History  of 
Ethical  Science,'  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  the  Supplement  was  completed  in 
April,  1824. 

A  few  years  afterwards  the  copyrights 
were  purchased  by  the  present  proprietor?, 
who  immediately  made  preparations  for 
the  seventh  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopsedia 
Britannica,'  which  we  have  now  before  us. 
Their  object  was  to  '  widen  it  in  its  com- 
pass, to  amplify  and  improve  it  in  its  con- 
tents, and  to  raise  it,  in  all  respects,  to  a  le- 
vel vrith  the  modes  of  thinking  and  spirit  of 
the  age and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  they  have,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
^Ifilled  this  obligation,  both  in  the  number 
and  value  of  the  original  treatises  which  it 
ccmtains,  in  the  careful  revision  and  exten- 
sion of  former  articles,  and  in  the  elaborate 
engravings,  maps,  and  embellishments  with 
which  the  work  is  illustrated  and  adorned. 

In  order  to  ?ive  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  nature  and  value  of  this  immense  col- 
lecti<»9  we  shall  call  their  attention  to  its 


preliminary  Dissertations, — to  some  of  its 
principal  articles  on  science  and  litera- 
ture,— and,  in  a  more  general  manner,  to 
the  various  subordinate  departments  of  the 
work. 

In  arranging  his  general  plan,  the  Editor 
proposed  to  have  but  two  preliminary  Dis- 
sertations,— the ^rst  containing  the  History 
of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political 
Philosophy, — and  the  secatid  that  of  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Science.  Professor 
Stewart  engaged  to  supply  the  former,  and 
Professor  Playfair  the  latter;  but  though 
each  performed  a  large  portion  of  his  task, 
thej  were  both  carried  off  in  the  midst  of 
their  labours.  Mr.  Stewart  had  completed 
the  History  of  Metaphysics,  and  Mr.  Play- 
fair  had  brought  the  History  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Sciences  down  to  the 
period  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  undertook  to  complete  the  la- 
bours of  his  friend  by  a  continuation,  includ- 
ing the  History  of  Ethical  and  Political 
Philosophy  ♦  but  ho  too  was  summoned 
from  his  labours  before  he  had  commenced 
the  political  portion  of  his  subject.  Pro- 
fessor Leslie  resumed  the  History  of  the 
Physical  Sciences  at  the  point  where  they 
had  been  left  by  his  predecessor,  and 
brought  it  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century;  but  though  he  vtbs 
spared  to  finish  his  task,  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  completion  of  the  work  to  which  he 
had  been  so  active  a  contributor. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Dissertations 
produced  by  these  four  extraordinary  men 
are  regarded  with  peculiar  pride  in  Scot- 
land. Few  nations,  indeed,  can  boast  of 
such  an  intellectual  group  living  at  the 
same  time,  and  adomine  the  same  society ; 
and  yet,  vrith  powers  of  mind  not  far  from 
equality,  how  various  were  their  giftis,  and 
how  diversified  their  genius  1  While  Stew- 
art derived  his  powers  of  mental  analysis  and 
combination  from  the  study  of  his  own  mind, 
chastened  by  the  early  and  severe  disci- 
pline of  geometry,  and  expanded  by  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  preceding  researches, — 
Mackintosh  approached  the  same  subject  un- 
der a  profi^und  acquaintance  with  the  world 
— with  the  penetrating  acuteness  derived 
from  legal  studies,  and  with  all  the  gene- 
ralisations which  an  active  and  political  life 
is  likely  to  supply  to  a  naturally  very  acute 
understanding,  in  the  Dissertation  of  the 
one  a  stately  and  persuasive  eloquence— 
influenced,  no  doubt,  but  rendered  more 
commanding,  by  the  habit  of  extempore 


*  This dimrtation  has beenpublished separately, 
with  a  very  able  Preiaoe  by  Mr.  Wbswbll.  y 
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lecturing — excites  the  enthusiasm,  widiout 
distracting  the  attention,  of  the  reader ; — 
while  in  the  other  the  style  is  at  once  ele- 
^nt,  copious,  and  felicitous  in  its  illustra- 
tions— pure  in  its  metaphors — elevated  by 
a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling — and  exhibit- 
ing, in  singular,  yet  harmonious  combina- 
tion, the  chaste  and  severe  language  of  phi- 
losophy, and  the  flexible  and  powerful  pe- 
riods of  forensic  eloquence. 

But  the  contrast  is  much  more  striking 
between  the  two  philosophers  who  have  re- 
corded the  achievements  of  mathematical 
and  physical  science.  Familiar  though 
they  both  were  with  the  highest  acquisitions 
of  geometry  and  analysis,  yet  how  differ- 
ently were  those  instruments  of  research 
directed  and  applied !  In  quest  only  of 
truth,  the  mind  of  Playfair  never  deviated 
from  the  accustomed  and  deep-worn  chan- 
nels by  which  it  had  been  reached.  Eager 
principally  for  fame,  the  scientific  faculties 
of  Leslie  were  counteracted  by  antagonist 
forces.  Under  the  restraining  influence 
of  abstract  truth,  and  the  more  powerful 
curb  of  the  dread  of  error,  the  one  seldom 
ventured  into  the  regions  of  invention  and 
dbcovery,  while  the  other — with  loose  reins 
and  heedless  pace — diverged  from  the  beat- 
en highway  of  knowledge,  and  struck  into 
those  devious  paths  where  Nature  often  un- 
veils her  mysteries,  and  yields  to  the  daring 
enterprise  of  Fancy  what  she  refuses  to  the 
more  deliberate  ajpproaches  of  Reason.  It 
is  in  science  as  it  is  in  war — the  forlorn 
hope  succeeds  when  the  physical  force  of 
thousands  has  been  exhausted.  In  the  in- 
tellectual campaign  it  is  not  often  that  the 
gallantry  of  genius  can  be  exercised  simul- 
taneously with  the  sapping  and  mining  of 
mental  labour,  yet  the  philosophical  charac- 
ter can  only  attain  its  full  and  perfect  sta- 
ture when  the  powers  of  reason  and  the 
gifs  of  fancy  are  united  in  definite  propor- 
tions. 

As  separate  lives  of  all  these  authors,  ex- 
cept Leslie,  had  been  previously  published, 
our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  gratified 
with  the  following  candid  and  well- written 
character  of  this  eminent  man  by  Professor 
Napier : — 

•  It  would  be  impossible,  we  think,  for  any 
intelligent  and  well-constituted  mind,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  powers  and  attainments  of 
Sir  John  Leslie,  to  view  them  without  a  strong 
feeling  of  admiration  for  his  vigorous  and  invent- 
ive genius,  and  of  respect  for  that  extensive  and 
varied  knowledge,  which  his  active  curiosity, 
his  excursive  reading,  and  his  happy  memory, 
had  enabled  him  to  amass  and  digest.  Some  few 
of  his  contemporaries  in  the  same  walks  of  sci- 
ence may  have  excelled  him  in  profundity  of 


l(^cal  accuracy ;  but  we  doubt  i£  any  surpassed 

him,  while  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  surpassed 
most,  in  that  creative  faculty — one  of  the  high- 
est and  rarest  of  Nature's  gifts — ^which  leads  to 
and  is  necessary  fot  discovery,  though  not  all- 
sufficient  of  itself  for  the  formatkxi  oi'safe  eon- 
elusions  ;  or  in  that  subtilty  and  reach  of  dis- 
cernment, which  seizes  the  finest  and  least  ob- 
vious qualities  and  relations  of  things,  which 
elicits  the  hidden  secrets  of  nature,  and  ministers 
to  new  and  unexpected  combinations  of  her 
powers.  **  Discoveries  in  science,"  says  he,  in 
one  of  his  works,  ^' are  sometimes  inridiously 
referred  to  mere  fortuitous  incidents.  But  tM 
mixture  of  chance  in  this  pursuit  should  not  de- 
tract from  the  real  merit  of  the  invention.  Such 
occurrences  would  pass  unheeded  by  the  bulk  of 
men  ;  and  it  is  the  eye  of  genius  alone  that  can 
seize  every  casual  glimpse,  and  discern  the  chain 
of  consequences."  With  genius  of  this  sort  he 
wasrichlv  gifted.  Results  overlooked  by  oUieis 
were  by  nim  perceived  with  a  quickness  ap- 
proaching to  mtuition.   To  use  a  poetk»l  ex- 

Eression  of  his  own,  they  seemed  to  blaze  on 
is  fancy."  He  possessea  the  inventive  in  a  &r 
higher  degree  of  perfection  than  the  judging  and 
reasoning  powers ;  and  it  thus  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  his  views  and  opinions  were  not  only 
at  variance  with  those  or  the  majority  of  the 
learned,  but  inconsistent  with  one  another. 
Notwithstanding  the  contrary  testimony,  expl>> 
cidy  recorded,  of  the  founders  of  the  English 
Experimental  School,  he  denied  all  merit  and 
influence  to  the  labours  of  the  immortal  deline- 
ator of  the  Inductive  Logic  He  freely  derided 
the  supposed  utility  of  Metaphysical  Science, 
without  perceiving  that  his  own  observations  on 
Causation  virtually  contained  the  important  ad- 
mission, that  physical  is  indebted  to  mental 
philosophy  for  the  correct  indication  of  its  legiti- 
mate ends  and  boundaries.  Hiswritinp^s  are 
replete  with  bold  and  imaginative  suppositions ; 
yet  he  laments  the  **  ascendency  which  the  pas- 
sion for  hypothesis  has  obtained  in  the  wond." 
His  credulity  in  matters  of  ordinary  life  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  as  conspicuous  as  his  tendency 
to  scepticism  in  science.  It  has  been  profoundly 
remarked  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  that,  "  thoug:h 
the  mathematician  may  be  prevented,  in  his 
own  pursuits,  from  going  far  astray,  by  the  ab- 
surdities to  which  his  errors  lead  him,  he  is 
seldom  apt  to  be  revolted  by  absurd  conclusions 

in  other  matters  Thus,  even  in  physics," 

he  adds,  "  mathematicians  have  been  led  to  ac- 
quiesce in  conclusions  which  appear  ludicrous 
to  men  of  diflerent  habits."  Something  of  this 
sort  was  observable  in  the  mind  of  this  distin- 
guished mathematician.  He  was  apt,  too,  to 
mdulge  in  unwarrantable  applications  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning  to  subjects  altogether  foreign 
to  the  science : — as  when  he  finds  an  analogy 
between  circulating  decimals  and  the  length CT«d 
cycles  of  the  seasons !  But  when  the  worst  has 
been  said,  it  must  be  allowed  that  genius  has 
struck  its  captivating  impress  ov^  all  hiswerks. 
Whether  his  bold  speculations  lead  him  to  figure 
the  earth  as  enclosing  a  stupendous  concavity 
filled  with  light  of  overpowering  splendour ;  or 
to  predict  the  moon's  arrival  at  an  age  when  her 
"  silvery  beams  "  will  become  extinct ;  or  teas- 


unaerstanamg^^m  philosophical  caution,  oud  incribe  the  phenomena  of  radiated  heat  to  aerial 
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pukatioiis,— -we  at  leatt  perceive  tbeworkiage 

of  a  decidedly  origiiial  mind.  This,  however, 
is  not  all.  His  theoretical  notions  maj  be  thrown 
aside  or  condemned,  but  his  exquisite  instru- 
ments, and  his  experimental  combinations,  will 
ever  attest  the  utility,  no  less  than  the  origin^ 
ality  of  his  labours,  and  continue  to  act  as  helps 
to  farther  discovery.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  extent  and  excursiveness  of  his  reading. 
It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a  man  of  so  much  in- 
vention, and  who  himself  valued  the  inventive 
above  all  the  other  powers,  possessing  so  vast  a 
store  of  information.  Nor  was  it  in  tne  field  of 
science  alone  that  its  amplitude  was  conspicu- 
ous. It  was  so  in  regard  to  every  subject  that 
hocks  have  touched  upon.  In  Scottish  history, 
in  particular,  his  knowledge  was  alike  extensive 
and  accurate:  and  he  had,  in  acquiring  it,  gone 
deep  into  sources  of  information — such  as  parish 
records,  family  papers,  and  criminal  trials — 
which  ordinary  scholars  never  think  of  exploring. 
The  ingenious  mathematician,  the  original 
thinker,  the  rich  depository  of  every  known  fact 
in  the  progress  of  science,  would  have  appeared 
to  any  one  ignorant  of  his  name  and  character, 
and  who  happened  to  hear  him  talk  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  a  plodding  antiquary,  or,  at  best,  as  a 
curious  and  mdefatin^ble  reader  of  history,  whom 
nature  had  blest  with  at  least  one  strong  faculty, 
that  of  memory.  His  conversation  showed 
Dooe  that  straining  aAer  ''thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  bum,"  so  conspic- 
uous in  his  writings.  In  point  of  expression,  it 
was  simple,  unaffected,  and  correct.  Though 
he  did  not  shine  in  mixed  society,  and  was  lat- 
terly unfitted,  by  a  considerable  degree  of  deaf- 
ness, for  enjoying  it,  his  conversation,  when 
seated  with  one  or  two,  was  highly  entertaining. 
It  had  no  wit,  little  repartee,  and  no  fine  turns 
ef  any  kind ;  but  it  had  a  strongly  original  and 
ncY  cast,  and  was  replete  with  stnking  remarks 
and  carious  information. 

*  Viewing  the  whole  of  his  character,  moral 
and  intellectual,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  pre- 
sented some  blemishes  and  defects.  He  had 
prejudices  of  which  it  would  have  been  better 
to  be  rid;  he  was  not  over-charitable  in  his 
views  of  human  nature ;  he  was  not  so  ready, 
on  all  occasions,  to  do  justice  to  kindred  merit 
as  was  to  be  expected  in  so  ardent  a  worshipper 
of  genius ;  and  his  care  of  his  fortune  went 
much  beyond  what  is  seemly  in  a  philosopher. 
But  his  faults  were  far  more  than  compensated 
by  his  many  ^ood  qualities;  by  his  constant 
equanimity,  his  cheerfulness,  his  simplicity  of 
character  almost  infantile,  his  straightforward- 
ness, his  perfect  freedom  from  affectation,  and, 
above  all,  his  unconquerable  good  nature.  He 
was,  mdeed»  one  of  the  most  placable  of  human 
beings;  and  notwithstanding  tiis  general  atten- 
tion to  his  own  interests,  it  is  yet  undeniable 
that  he  was  a  warm  and  good  fnend,  and  a  re- 
ktioQ  on  whose  affectionate  assistance  a  firm 
rdiance  ever  could  be  placed.  He  was  fond  of 
society,  and  greatly  preSferred  and  prized  that  of 
the  intelligent  aivd  refined ;  but  no  man  ever 
was  more  easily  pleased :  no  fastidiousness  ever 
interfered  with  his  enjoyment  of  the  passing 
hour;  he  could  be  happy,  and  never  failed  to 
converse  in  his  usual  way,  though  in  the  hum- 


blest company ;  and  we  have  oliea  known  him 
pass  an  afternoon  with  mere  boys,  discoursing 
to  them  pleasantly  upon  all  topics  that  presented 
themselves,  just  as  if  they  had  been  his  equals 
in  age  and  attainments.  He  was  thus  greatly 
liked  by  many  who  knew  nothing  of  his  leam- 
int^  or  science,  except  that  he  was  famous  for 
both.'* 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  the  Preliminary 
Dissertations,  and  their  authors,  and  come 
to  the  body  of  the  book. 

In  almost  all  encyclopaedias  the  mathe- 
marical  and  physical  articles  have  occupied 
a  prominent  place,  and  have  generally  been 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  and  impor- 
tant. Sir  James  Mackintosh,  indeed,  has 
made  a  similar  remark,  and  has,  at  the 
S€m:ie  time,  stated  that  in  such  works  '  those 
on  literary,  moral,  and  political  subjects  are 
in  most  danger  of  being  less  ably  exe- 
cuted.' Although  Sir  James  has  not  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  cause  of  this  dif^ 
ference,  it  is,  we  think,  not  difificult  to  dis- 
cover it  Owing  to  the  abstract,  and  there- 
fore unpopular,  nature  of  mathematical 
and  physical  inquiries,  philosophers  have 
no  inducement  to  compose  new  treatises  ac- 
commodated to  the  existing  state  of  know- 
ledge, and  if  they  were  to  compose  them 
no  bookseller  would  risk  their  publication. 
Hence  it  follows  that  works  of  this  kind 
will  continue  to  be  sold  as  standard  produc- 
tions long  afier  they  have  ceased  to  repre- 
sent the  science  of  which  they  treat — \mea 
their  information  has  become  anriquated» 
and  their  speculations  exploded.  The  *  Op- 
tics '  of  Dr.  Smith,  for  example,  and  the 
'History  of  Vision'  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
were  the  prevailing  works  when  Professor 
Robison  enlarged  the  treatise  on  Optics^ 
and  wrote  the  article  Telescope  for  the  third 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Hence  it  is  rarely  elswhere  than  in  the  en- 
cyclopaedias of  the  day  that  we  can  expect 
new  and  original  treatises  containing  all 
the  recent  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  the  exact  sciences.  The  case  is 
entirely  different  with  works  on  popular 
subjects,  such  as  chemistry,  literature,  his- 
tory, biography,  and  political  philosophy. 
A  wider  circle  of  readers  creates  an  in- 
creased demand  for  productions  of  this 
kind,  and  hence  new  and  superior  editions 
speedily  remunerate  the  labour  of  the  au- 
thor and  the  enterprise  of  the  bookseller. 
Writers  of  acknowledged  eminence  in  these 
departments  of  knowledge  have  already  an 
interest  in  their  own  separate  books,  and 
consequently  persons  of  inferior  distinc- 


•  Art  Leslie,  Sir  John,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  251. 
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tion  must  be  employed  in  supplying  sucb 
articles  to  our  encyclopaedias. 

But  though  the  opinion  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  is,  generally  speaking,  well 
founded,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  as  to  ency- 
clopaedias of  secondary  character,  yet  the^ 
are  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  work  before 
us,  in  which  the  literary  and  political  arti- 
cles stand  on  the  same  high  level  as  those 
of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.* 
When  the  resources  of  the  proprietors  are 
sufficient  to  command  the  services  of  such 
writers  as  Young,  Malthus,  Macculloch, 
Roget,  Wilson,  Empson,  and  Tytler, — 
while  the  editor  can  count  on  the  aid  of 
friends  like  Scott,  Playfair,  Stewart,  Les- 
lie, Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  Sir  John  Barrow, — it  is  not  difficult  to 
anticipate  the  result 

In  the  mathematical  and  physical  de- 
partment of  this  work  we  find  a  combina- 
tion of  theoretical  and  experimental  talent 
which  has  never  before  been  directed  in 
the  same  channel.  While  the  treatisea  of 
Robison,  Playfair,  Mr.  Ivory,  M.  Biot,  Dr. 
Young,  and  Mr.  Galloway,  have  recorded 
the  most  recent  discoveries  in  astronomy ^ 
those  of  Robison,  Young,  M.  Arago,  Sir 
David  Brewster,  Dr.  Roget  and  Dr.  Trail, 
exhibit  to  us  a  full  view  of  those  recent  and 
splendid  discoveries  by  which  optics  has  be- 
come almost  a  new  science.  In  the  articles 
on  Acoustics,  Dynamics,  Mechanics,  Hy- 
drodynamics. Pneumatics,  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism, and  Voltaic  Electricity  (including 
the  interesting  new  sciences  of  Electro- 
magnetism,  Magneto-electricity,  and  Ther- 
mo-electricity), which  complete  the  circle 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  we  find  the  fullest 
details  respecting  the  fine  discoveries  of 
Coulomb,  volta.  Oersted,  Seebeck,  Am- 
pdre,  and  Faraday ;  while  the  articles  Chem- 
istry  and  Heat,  contributed  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son and  Dr.  Trail,  exhibit  to  us  the  recent 
discoveries  of  Davy,  Berzelius,  Faraday, 
Leslie.  Melloni,and  Forbes. 

Were  we  to  claim  for  several  treatises  in 
this  *  Encyclopaedia '  a  superiority  merely 
over  separate  works  on  the  same  subjects, 
we  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  their 
merits.  There  are  many  subjects  treated 
of  in  encyclopaedias,  on  which  no  separate 
treatise  at  all  has  been  written  ;  and  the 
student  often  searches  in  vain  for  tlie  know 
ledge  which  he  requires.  There  are  other 
subjects  upon  which  no  eminent  writer  has 


•  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  remind  our  readers 
of  the  extraordinary  literary  talent  which  pervades 
▼cry  many  articles  of  the  •  Encyclopaedia  Metropoli- 
tana,'  and  also  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,' 
completed  some  years  ago  under  the  eoitorahip  of 
Sir  David  Brewster.  *^ 


written  a  separate  work,  and,  in  those  cases 
in  which  such  works  do  exist,  they  have 
seldom  been  brought  down  to  the  present 
day,  or  drawn  up  with  that  copious  detail 
of  recent  discoveries  which  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  progress  of  science.  It 
is  oflen  in  articles  contributed  by  eminent 
individuals  who  have  made  the  subjects  of 
them  their  particular  study  that  we  have 
our  only  chance  of  finding  the  inestimable 
treasures  of  contei^orary  discovery  which 
fill  the  '  Transa<5tion8 '  of  domestic  and 
foreign  societies,  and  those  less  elaborate 
notices  of  experimental  researches,  circa* 
lated  by  numberless  periodical  journals, 
which  are  the  depositories  of  American  as 
well  as  European  science. 

But  these  observations  are  still  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  scientific  arts — the  arts 
which  have  science  for  their  basis  and  for 
their  object — to  the  manufactures  and  nse- 
fiil  arts,  and  to  those  new  and  important 
subjects  which  are  included  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  Civil  Engineering.  Upon  the 
greater  number  of  these  topics  no  separate 
works  have  been  written,  so  that  it  is  only 
in  the  storehouse  of  an  encyclopedia  that 
the  general  reader  can  find  the  information 
on  such  subjects  which  is  so  frequently  re- 
quired. In  this  department  the  Encyck>- 
paedia  Britannica  is  particularly  rich,  and 
especially  as  to  those  new  arts  which  are  on 
the  eve  of  altering  the  forms  and  habits  of 
social  life.  The  wonders  of  railway  inter- 
course, of  locomotive  engines,  tunnels, 
steam-printing,  steam-boats,  and  steam- 
guns;  the  improvements  in  gas-lighting, 
and  lighthouses ;  the  almost  magical  arts  of 
the  electrotype,  voltaic  gilding  and  plating, 
and  the  powers  of  the  electro-magnetic 
telegraph  and  the  electro-magnetic  clock, 
are  all  treated  in  this  work  by  writers  com- 
petent to  the  task. 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  these  new 
arts,  which,  along  with  the  Daguerreotype 
of  Niepc6  and  Daguerre  and  the  Calotype 
of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  constitute  the  leading 
inventions  of  the  day,  without  givmg  our 
readers  some  slight  notice  of  them.  There 
is  perhaps  none  of  the  sciences,  with  the 
exception  of  chemistry,  which  has  made 
such  donations  to  the  fine  and  useful  arts 
as  voltaic  electricity.  Those  which  depend 
upon  galvanism,  or  voltaic  electncity, 
properly  so  called,  are  Sir  H.  Davy's  art 
of  protecting  the  copper-sheathing  of  ships; 
the  galvano-plastic  art  of  Spencer  and 
Jacobi  for  multiplying  works  of  art  hi 
metal ;  electro-metallurgy,  or  the  reduction 
of  metals  by  electricity;  the  electrotype, 
or  art  of  copying  and  multiplying  engrav- 
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ings ;  and  the  arts  of  voltaic  etchings  gild- 
ing, and  plating. 

The  art  of  multiplying  works  in  metal 
was  invented  in  1831,  nearly  about  the  same 
time,  by  M.  Jacobi  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Mr.  Spencer  of  Liverpool.  It  consists  of 
depositing  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  plati- 
num, &c.,  from  their  solutions,  upon  me- 
tallic or  conducting  surfaces,  the  metal 
being  precipitated  by  galvanism.  If  the 
surface  is  tnat  of  an  intaglio,  we  obtain 
from  it  a  perfect  cameo,  and  vice  ver^d.  In 
1840  Mr.  Murray  announced  the  important 
fact,  that  these  metals  could  be  all  precipi- 
tated upon  non-conducting  substances,  such 
as  jphuter  of  Paris^  toax,  tooody  &c.,  by 
previously  metdUuing  their  surface  with 
olack  lead.  In  this  way,  every  work  formed 
by  art,  whether  it  be  Uie  finest  ^i-vings,  or 
the  finest  sculptures,  can  be  multiplied  in 
copper,  or  the  other  metals  already  men- 
tioned. The  multiplication  of  engraved 
copper-plates  is  anotner  of  the  triumphs  of 
this  new  art;  and  engravers  have  found 
that  plain  copper-plates  deposited  from  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  upon  another 
previously  prepared  copper  surface,  are 
fislr  superior  to  those  manufactured  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  ait  of  voltaic  etching  is  singularly 
beautiful.  A  copper-plate  prepared  for 
ordinary  etching,  and  all  covered  with  wax, 
is  connected  with  a  suitable  galvanic  bat- 
tery, and  placed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  A  piece  of  copper  (negative)  of 
the  same  size  as  the  copper-plate  is  then 
connected  with  the  zinc.  When  the  bat- 
tery is  put  in  action,  copper  is  reduced 
from  the  solution  on  the  negative  piece  of 
copper,  while  copper  is  removed  from  the 
clear  lines  of  the  etching-plate  to  supply 
what  is  taken  away  from  the  solution.  In 
this  process  no  nitrous  fumes  annoy  the 
artist,  and  no  air-bubbles  interfere  with 
the  precision  of  his  work.  The  lines  may 
be  bitten  to  any  depth,  and  are  much 
sharper  and  dearer  than  when  they  are 
made  with  an  acid.  The  art  of  gilding 
upon  silver  and  brass,  which  we  owe  to  M. 
Delarive  of  Geneva,  is  equally  beautiful 
and  important.  The  gold  is  deposited  in 
coatings  of  any  thickness  from  a  weak 
nitro-muriatic  solution  of  it,  and  the  delete- 
rious efiects  of  mercury  upon  the  artist  are 
thus  completely  avoided.* 


^  •  Ghreat  progress  is  now  making  in  this  beautiful 
art.  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  has,  in  1641,  taken 
a  patent  for  making  picture  and  other  frames  by  the 
deposition  of  cop|>er  upon  suitable  moulds,  and  sab- 
seqnently  gildinii:,  silvering,  or  platinising  them. 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Birmingham,  has,  likewise,  in  the 
same  year,  taken  a  patent  for  manufacturing  articles 


The  modem  arts  presented  to  us  by 
electro-magnetism,  the  new  science  of 
Oersted  and  Ampere,  are  not  less  wonder- 
ful and  valuable.  The  electro-magnetic 
telegraph  of  Professor  Wheatstone,  now 
in  use  upon  the  Blackwall  and  the  Great 
Western  railways,  was  the  first  of  these 
achievements.  The  telegraph,  with  its 
accompanying  alarums,  goes  into  a  case 
not  larger  than  that  of  a  small  table  cloth, 
and  so  simple  are  its  assertions,  that  any 
child  can  both  read  and  send  the  messages 
with  scarcely  a  minute's  instruction. 

The  electro-magnetic  clock  of  Professor 
Wheatstone  is  another  of  those  singular 
inventions,  and  one  which,  though  it  may 
be  less  useful,  is  certainly  not  less  ingenious 
and  suiprising  than  his  telegraph.  The 
object  of  the  inventor  was  to  enable  a  single 
clock  to  indicate  exactiy  the  same  time  in 
as  many  different  places,  distant  from  each 
other,  as  may  be  required.  A  standard 
clock  in  an  observatory,  for  example,  would 
thus  keep  in  order  another  clock  in  each 
apartment,  and  that  too  with  such  accuracy 
that  all  of  them,  however  numerota,  tvill  heat 
dead  seconds  audibly,  with  as  great  precision 
as  the  standard  astronomical  timepiece  vnth 
which  they  are  connected.  But,  beside  tbis^ 
the  subordinate  timepieces  thus  regulated 
require  none  of  the  mechanism  for  main^ 
taining  or  regulating  the  power.  They 
consist  simply  of  a  face  with  its  second, 
minute,  and  hour  hands,  and  of  a  train  of 
wheels  which  communicate  motion  from 
the  action  of  the  second-hand  to  that  of  the 
hour-hand,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordi- 
nary clock  train.  Nor  is  this  invention 
confined  to  observatories  and  large  estab- 
lishments. The  great  horologe  of  St.  Paul's 
might,  by  a  suitable  network  of  wires,  or 
even  by  the  existing  metallic  pipes  of  the 
metropolis,  be  made  to  command  and 
regulate  all  the  other  steeple-clocks  in  the 
city,  and  even  every  clock  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  its  metallic  bounds.  When  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  extend  from  London 
to  the  remotest  cities  and  villages,  the  sen- 


in  gold  and  silver,  such  as  vases,  chandelier  branches, 
&c.,  by  depositing  the  metal  upon  proper  models, 
which  may  be  anerwards  removed  from  the  silver 
and  fold  articles,  by  displacement,  heat,  or  solution ; 
and  Mr.  Edward  Palmer  has  secured  by  patent 
another  invention  equally  important.  He  obtains 
printing  surfaces  by  drawing  or  painting  on  silver 
or  copper,  or  any  other  conducting  surface,  and  then, 
by  the  electrotype,  he  produces  copper  or  other  me- 
tallic plates  with  sunken  surfaces  trom  which  prints 
may  be  taJien,  or  from  engraved  copper  plates.  Mr. 
Palmer  calls  this  art  EUctro-tiiUing^  and  he  proposes 
to  employ  it  for  printing  china, pottery  ware,  music, 
maps,  and  portraits.  See,  Newton's  *  Londen  Jowr^ 
r^al  and  Repertory  of  Arts*  for  ApriL  1849,  rol.  xx., 
pp.  166,  171, 172. 
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sation  of  time  may  be  transmitted  along 
with  the  elements  of  language ;  and  the 
great  cerebellum  of  the  metropolis  may 
thus  constrain  by  its  sympathies,  and  regu- 
late by  its  power,  the  whole  nervous  system 
of  the  empire. 

In  the  other  departments  of  the  useful 
arts  where  profound  science  is  called  into 
exercise,  we  have  the  articles  on  Arch, 
Carpentry,  and  Centre,  River,  Roofs, 
Strength  of  Materials,  and  Water-works, 
by  Robison  ;  Seamanship,  by  the  same, 
with  a  skilful  supplement  by  Capt.  B.  Hall ; 
Bridges  and  Roads,  by  Young ;  Architec- 
ture and  Building,  both  very  able  papers, 
by  Mr.  Hosking,  Professor  of  Architecture 
in  King's  College,  London  ;  Breakwaters 
and  Docks,  by  Sir  John  Barrow;  Ship- 
building (by  far  the  best  Essay  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  language,)  by  Mr.  Creuze,  of 
Portsmouth ;  Cotton  Manufacture,  by  Mr. 
Bannatyne ;  Weaving  and  Woollen  Manu- 
facture, by  Mr.  Chapman,  &c.  &c. 

Among  the  subjects  that  must  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  an  Ency- 
clopaedia are  those  which  constitute  what 
may  be  called  Terrestrial  Physics,  includ- 
ing the  structure  and  physical  history  of 
our  globe  and  of  its  atmosphere,  and  an 
account  of  the  various  organized  bodies 
which  it  contains  or  produces.  This  spe- 
cies of  knowledge  is,  generally  speaking, 
most  fascinating.  It  requires  little  previ- 
ous preparation  of  the  mind ;  it  is  associat- 
ed with  our  wants  and  amusements,  and 
finds  fi'equent  and  useful  application  in  all 
the  various  conditions  of  life.  Carrying 
us  back  into  the  depths  of  time  long  be- 
fore the  dawn  even  of  fabulous  history, 
modem  Geology  has  acquired  an  interest 
exceeding,  perhaps,  that  of  any  other  of 
the  physical  sciences.  Though  her  conclu- 
sions have  not  the  evidence  of  demonstra- 
tion, and  are  opposed  to  many  of  our  early 
prejudices,  yet  they  stand  before  us  in  the 
grandeur  of  truth,  and  have  commanded 
the  assent  of  the  most  pious  and  sober- 
minded  of  our  philosophers.  They  have 
lent,  in  fact,  a  new  evidence  to  Revealed 
Religion;  they  have  broken  the  arms  of 
the  skeptic;  and  when  we  ponder  over 
the  great  events  which  they  proclaim, — the 
mighty  revohitions  which  they  indicate— 
the  wrecks  of  successive  creations  which 
they  display — and  the  immeasurable  cycles 
of  their  chronology — the  era  of  man  shrinks 
into  contracted  dimensions;  his  proudest 
and  most  ancient  dynasties  wear  the  aspect 
of  upstart  and  ephemeral  groups ;  the  fa- 
brics of  human  power,  the  gorgeous  tem- 
ple, the  monumental  bronze,  the  regal 
pyramid,  sink  into  insignifioance  beside  the 


mighty  sarcophagi  of  the  brutes  that 

perish. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
sciences  of  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany, 
should  be  most  carefully  and  completely 
treated  of  in  such  a  work  as  this.  They 
form,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  ancient  world;  they  enable  us  to 
I'eckon  up  its  almost  countless  periods ;  to 
replace  its  upheaved  and  dislocated  strata ; 
to  replant  its  forests ;  to  reconstruct  the 
products  of  its  charnel-house ;  to  repeople 
its  jungles  with  their  gigantic  denizens;  to 
restore  the  condors  to  its  atmosphere,  and 
give  back  to  the  ocean  its  mighty  levia- 
thans. And  such  is  the  force  with  which 
these  revivals  are  presented  to  our  judg- 
ment, that  we  almost  see  the  mammoth,  the 
megatherion,  and  the  mastodon,  stalking 
over  the  plaitis  or  pressing  through  the 
thickets ;  the  giant  ostrich  leaving  its  foot- 
writing  on  the  sands;  the  voracious  ich- 
thyosaurian  swallovnng  the  very  meal 
which  its  fossil  ribs  enclose ;  the  monstrous 
plesiosaurus  paddling  through  the  ocean, 
and  guiding  its  lizard-trunk,  and  rearing  its 
swan-neck,  as  if  in  derision  of  human  wis- 
dom ;  and  the  ptero-dactyle,  that  mysteri- 
ous compound  of  birds,  and  brutes,  and 
bats,  asserting  its  triple  claim  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  eardi,  ocean,  and  atmosphere. 

In  the  elegant  and  comprehensive  his- 
tory of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  he  adopts,  as  the  principle 
upon  which  the  various  articles  of  Natural 
History  are  to  be  treated,  the  scientific  clas- 
sification of  Cuvier,  who  divides  the  Ani- 
mal Kingdom  into  four  great  classes :  Ver^ 
tthrat€  Animals,  or  those  which  have  back- 
bones ;  Molluscous  Animals,  such  as  shell- 
fish and  snails ;  Articulated  Animals,  such 
as  earth-worms,  lobsters,  spiders,  and  in- 
sects ;  and  Radiated  Animals,  such  as  star- 
fish, intestinal  worms,  sea-nettles,  corals, 
sponges,  and  infusory  animalcules.  In  rir- 
tue  of  this  arrangement  the  vertebrated  an- 
imals are  described  under  the  heads  Ich- 
thyology, Mammalia,  Ornithology,  and 
Reptiles  ;  the  molluscous  animals  under 
the  article  Moll  use  a,  written  by  a  most 
distinguished  naturalist.  Dr.  Fleming ;  the 
articulated  animals  under  the  heads  of 
Arachnides,  Crustacea,  and  Entomo- 
logy ;  and  the  fourth  class  under  the  words 
Animalcule,  Echinodermata,  Helmin- 
thology,  and  Zoophytes.  The  great  body 
of  these  valuable  treatises  we  owe  to  Bfr» 
Wilson  himself,  and  the  rest  were  executed 
under  his  immediate  superintendence,  in 
order  to  give  variety  and  symmetry  to  the 
whole  system  of  natural  knowledge. 
connection  with  this  branch  of  science  we 
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maj  here  mention  the  popular  article  on 
Angling,  written  by  the  same  author;* 
and  the  articles  Horse»  Horsbbcanship, 
Hound,  and  Hunting,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Apperley  (Nimrcd,)  whose  powers  of 
blending  amusement  with  instruction  are 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  journal, 

Among  the  productions  of  the  natural 
world  plants  stand  next  to  animals  in  their 
relation  to  the  purposes  of  domestic  life. 
The  great  botanist  of  our  age,  the  late  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  drew  up  an  interest- 
ing history  of  Botany  and  Botanical 
Systems,  which  Dr.  Walker  Amott  has 
judiciously  introduced  into  his  valuable  ar- 
ticle on  Botany  ;  and  the  remarkable  trea- 
tise on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  vege- 
tables (enlarged  by  Professor  Bsdibur,)  we 
owe  to  the  late  Sir.  Daniel  Ellis,  whose 
fine  talents  and  philosophical  cast  of  mind 
characterize  this  elaborate  article. 

The  newest  though  not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  the  natural  sciences,  namely  Gbolo 
OY,  with  Mineralogy  as  its  handmaid,  has 
been  treated  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
its  importance.  The  treatise  on  Geology 
was  composed  by  Mr.  John  Phillips,  a  geo- 
logist of  the  first  rank,  and  whose  ^enei*al 
knowledge  added  a  new  qualification  for 
the  task.  We  regard  this  essay  as  one  of 
high  merit,  containing  a  systematic  and  phi< 
losophical  view  of  the  extensive  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
so  perspicuous  in  its  language,  and  so  sober 
in  its  viewBy  that  the  generd  reader  cannot 
fail  to  peruse  it  with  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  recent  discoveries  of  Cuvier, 
Smith,  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Murchison, 
Conybeare,  LyeU,  Hib^rt,  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont, Fourier,  and  Agassiz,  are  all  brought 
belbre  us  in  a  condensed  form;  and  by 
means  of  constant  references  to  the  origi- 
nal works  we  can  appeal  to  them  for  any 
further  details  which  may  be  desired.  Of 
Mineralogy  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
treated  by  Professor  Jameson. 

Under  the  head  of  terrestrial  physics, 
already  referred  to,  we  may  include  Aqri- 
00LT9RB,  Horticulture,  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, and  Meteorology,  articles  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Cleghoin,  Dr.  Neill,  Dr. 
Trail,  and  Sir  John  Leslie,  and  marked  by 
the  same  industry  and  talent  which  charac- 
t^ize  the  more  scientific  department  of  the 
general  subject. 

From  the  physical  sciences,  the  philoso- 
phy of  matter,  we  must  now  turn  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind — that  science  which 

•  This  entertaiDing  manual  has  been  published 
separately,  and  was  reviewed  by  us  in  connection 
wah  Mr.  Colquhoon's  *  Moor  and  Lock'  about  a 
year  ago. 
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has  not  yet  taken  its  place  within  the  d(y> 
main  of  positive  knowledge.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  interesting  details  of  its 
history,  to  follow  its  ingenious  and  varied 
speculations,  and  to  weigh  the  conclusiona 
at  which  its  votaries  have  arrived,  without 
endeavouring  to  estimate  the  value  and  ex- 
tent of  its  acquisitions,  and  without  fearing 
that  a  value  too  high  has  been  placed  upon 
them,  and  an  extent  too  wide  assigned  them. 
The  learned  and  beautiful  dissertation  of 
Dugald  Stewart  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  assist 
the  student  in  this  inquiry.  We  gaze  with 
delight  on  the  first  dawnmgs  of  intellectual 
truth ;  we  admire  it  as  it  brightens  amid  the 
clouds  and  storms  of  controversy ;  we  fol- 
low it  with  straining  eye  till  it  is  eclipsed  in 
the  superstition  and  darkness  of  the  middle 
a^s ;  we  trace  its  revival  amid  the  conge- 
nial gleams  of  literature  and  physical  sci- 
ence ;  and  we  pursue  it  through  all  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  modem  controversy,  till  our 
labouring  reason  abandons  her  pursuit 
amidst  the  'cloud-capped  metaphysics  of 
the  German  school.*  In  this  survey  of  its 
own  powers  the  mind  is  bewildered  among 
conflicting  opinions.  The  truths  of  one  age 
appear  to  have  been  the  errors  of  the  next ; 
the  lights  of  one  school  become  the  bea- 
cons of  its  rival ;  and  €unid  the  mass  of  in- 
genious speculation,  and  the  array  of  am- 
biguous facts  to  which  the  inductive  process 
can  scarcely  be  applied,  we  seek  in  vain  for 
distinct  propositions  and  general  laws.  If 
that  only  can  be  called  truth  which  wo  caa 
compel  a  sound  and  unprejudiced  mind  to 
believe,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  intellectual  philosophy  cannot  yet  boast 
of  the  number  of  her  acliievements.  Eveu 
in  that  department  which  relates  to  the  func- 
tions and  indications  of  the  senses,  where 
phy&iccd  science  comes  powerfully  to  our 
aid,  there  is  but  Httle  harmony  among  the 
opinions  of  our  most  distinguished  meta- 
physicians ;  and  many  of  those  points  which 
Ileid  and  Stewart  were  considered  to  have 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  scepticism  have 
been  lately  assailed  with  the  keenest  inge- 
nuity by  their  own  countryman,  Dr.  Thomaa 
Brown.  How  much  more  difiicult,  then, 
must  it  be  to  establish  incontrovertible  truths 
when  the  phenomena  are  those  of  thought 
and  consciousness,  and  the  sole  instrument 
of  research  by  which  we  take  cognizanco 
of  them  is  the  abstract  power  of  reflection* 
In  support  of  these  views  we  may  adduce 
the  observation  of  Dr.  Reid  himself,  that 
*  the  system  which  is  now  generally  receiv- 
ed widi  regard  to  the  mind  and  its  opera* 
tions  derives  not  only  its  ^rit  from  Des* 
cartes,  but  its  fundamental  prbiciples  ;  and 
that,  after  all  the  improveiueuis  made  by 
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M&lebranche,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume, 
it  may  be  called  the  Cartesian  system.'  In 
quoting  this  passage  Mr.  Stewart  adds  that 
the  part  of  the  Cartesian  system  here  allud- 
ed to,  is  the  hypothesis^  thai  the  communica- 
tion between  the  mind  and  external  objects 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  ideas  or  ima- 
ges. 

But  whatever  estimate  we  may  form  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  our  knowledge  of 
mental  phenomena,  there  can  be  only  one 
opinion  of  the  high  interest  and  vast  import- 
ance of  the  subject ;  and  the  treatises  on  its 
various  branches  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia'  will 
be  found  extremely  valuable  and  instructive. 
In  Dr.  Hampden's  lives  of  Aristotle,  Pla- 
to, and  Socrates— (Uiough  we  cannot  ex- 
actly place  them  on  the  same  very  high  level 
vrith  his  article  on  Thomas  Aquinas^  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana) — the  student 
will  obtain  a  clever  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  ancient  philosophy ;  and  in  the 
articles  on  Universal  Grammar,  Meta- 
physics, and  Philosophy,  the  two  last  of 
which  were  written  byBishop  Gleig  and  Pro- 
fessor Robison,  he  vrill  find  the  general  sub- 
ject discussed  in  its  most  important  bear- 
ings, while  the  preliminary  dissertation  on 
metaphysical  and  ethical  philosophy  will 
place  before  him  in  ample  detail  an  inter- 
esting history  of  the  progress  of  opinion 
in  those  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  subject  of  general  literature,  includ- 
ing antiquities  and  the  fine  arts,  has  been 
treated  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica' 
in  a  manner  not  on  tie  whole  less  satisfac- 
tory. The  articles  on  Chivalry,  Drama, 
and  Romance,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are 
worthy  of  that  name.  The  last  of  those 
articles  having  been  limited  to  romances  of 
chivalry,  it  has  been  extended  very  ably  by 
Mr.  Moir,  so  as  to  embraco  a  critical  nc- 
coant  of  the  romances  of  the  Great  Novel- 
ist himself,  and  others  of  anterior  and  sub- 
sequent date.  The  treatise  on  Beauty  by 
Lord  Jeffrey  exhibits  that  intellectual  pow- 
er, elegant  taste,  and  brilliant  diction,  by 
which  so  many  of  his  productions  have  been 
distinguished.  The  treatises  on  Music  by 
Mr,  Grahame,  on  Painting  by  Mr.  Haydon, 
on  Poetry  by  Mr.  'Moore,  and  on  Rheto- 
ric by  Mr.  Spalding,  are  all  skilful  per- 
formances, not  unworthy  of  being  associ- 
ated with  this  masteriy  Essay. 

But  there  is  another  department  of  gene- 
ral literature  almost  of  modem  growth  in 
which  the  *  Enc^dopsedia'  may  boast  of  its 
exclusive  superiority.  The  discoveries  of 
Dr.Thomas  Young  respecting  hieroglyphics 
have  been  justly  considered  as  among  the 
highest  achievements  of  modem  learning. 
So  early  as  1818  ^ur  great  countryman  had 


placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  were  signs  of  sounds,  and 
had  determined  the  phonOic  signs  of  seven 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Dr.  Young, 
however,  did  not  perceive  the  whole  value 
of  this  step :  in  consequence  of  his  having 
limited  his  principle  to  foreign  sounds  be 
was  prevented  from  pursuing  it  to  its  re- 
sults ;  and  he  thus  leil  to  M.  ChampoUion 
the  honour  of  illustrating  and  developing 
the  discovery.  The  English  philosopher, 
however,  pushed  his  researches  in  a  difier- 
ent  direction,  and  succeeded  in  collstnIc^ 
ing  an  enchorial  (dphabet^  and  presenting  it 
to  the  world  in  a  state  so  complete,  that  but 
few  additions  have  been  made  to  it  by  his 
successors.  These  discoveries,  with  a  fbU 
account  of  the  labours  of  ChampoUion  and 
others,  are  admirably  expoimded  in  the  arti- 
cle Hieroglyphics,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  3d,  4tfa,  and  6th  sections  by  Dr. 
Young,  was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Browne. 
We  owe  to  Dr.  Young,  also,  the  treatise  on 
the  affinity  of  languages,  which  forms  the 
2d  section  of  the  able  article  on  I/os- 
gwge. 

In  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  His- 
tory and  Biography  form  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  popular  departments ;  and  it 
is  ;bere  that  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
encyclopaedic  instruction  most  str&ngly 
appear.  The  histories  of  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  world,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em, though  written  on  different  scales,  and 
by  a  variety  of  hands,  form,  nevertheless,  a 
body  of  universal  history  which  a  hundred 
separate  volumes  would  not  be  able  to  sap- 
ply.  In  this  class  of  articles  we  find  the 
most  recent  information,  and  we  are  able  to 
read  the  events  of  our  own  time  with  a  co- 
piousness and  rainotenees  of  detail  which 
we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  the  indepen- 
dent histories  of  European  states.  The 
greater  number  of  histcmcal  articles  have 
been  composed  by  authors  well  known  to 
the  public ;  and  the  History  (rf  SooTLAKDf 
by  Mr.  Ty tier,  is  not  the  only  one  that  pre- 
sents in  a  condensed  form  die  results  of 
years  of  study  devoted  to  a  particular  sab* 
ject. 

The  biographical  department  has  also 
been  elaborately  prepared.  Many  veiy  in- 
teresting lives  were  written  by  Dr.  Tboioaas 
Young ;  the  greater  number  of  the  aittdes 
in  classical  and  mythological  biography 
were  composed  by  Mr.  £Umage  {  and  al- 
most aU  the  ScoUish  lives  were  re-com- 
posed by  that  well-read,  modest  veteran, 
Dr.  David  Irving.  The  memoirs  of  Spoi- 
ler, Shakspeare,  and  Pope,  by  Mr.  Dc 
Quiucey,  have  been  much  admired  as  q)e- 
cimens  of  critical  biography ;  and  ameog 
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the  scientific  lives,  many  axe  hardly  inferior 
to  that  of  Leslie,  from  which  we  have  al- 
ready given  an  extract. 

The  'English  Opiura-Eater's'  Life  of 
Shakspeare  is  a  very  curious  performance, 
and  might  well  deserve  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  criticism.  We,  in  fact, 
intend  to  take  the  author  to  task  by  and  bye 
on  several  points ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
we  willingly  acknowledge  that  he  has  dis- 
played much  ingenuity  and  sharpness  of 
logic  in  this  singular  tract,  and  are  sure  the 
specimen  of  it  about  to  be  quoted  cannot 
&il  to  interest  our  readers : — 

*  Afier  this  review  of  Shakspeare's  life  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  take  a  summary  survey  of  his 
works,  of  his  intdlectual  powers,  and  of  his  sta- 
tion in  literature,  a  station  which  is  now  irrevo- 
cably settled,  not  so  much  ^which  happens  in 
other  cases)  by  a  vast  overbalance  of  favourable 
suHrages  as  by  acclamation ;  not  so  much  by  the 
voices  of  those  who  admire  him  up  to  the  verge 
of  idolatry,  as  by  the  acts  of  those  who  every- 
where seek  for  his  works  among  the  primal  ne- 
cessities of  life,  demand  them  and  crave  them 
as  they  do  their  daily  br^ ;  not  so  much  by 
eulogy  openly  proclaiming  itself,  as  by  the  silent 
homage  recorded  in  the  endless  multiplication  of 
what  he  has  bequeathed  us ;  not  so  much  by  his 
own  compatriots,  who,  with  regard  to  almost 
every  other  author,  compose  the  total  amount  of 
his  effective  audience,  as  by  the  unanimous  "All 
hail  of  mteUeetual  Christendom:  finally,  not 
by  the  hasty  partisanship  of  his  own  generatiop, 
nor  by  the  biased  judgment  of  an  a^e  trained  in 
the  same  modes  of  feeling  and  of  thinking  with 
himself,  but  by  the  solemn  award  of  generation 
succeeding  to  generation,  of  one  age  correcting 
the  obliquities  or  peculiarities  of  another ;  by  the 
verdict  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  which 
hare  now  elapsed  since  the  very  latest  oi  his 
creations,  or  of  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
years  if  we  date  from  the  earliest;  a  verdict 
which  has  been  continually  revived  and  re-open- 
ed, probed,  searched,  vexed,  by  criticism  in  every 
spirit,  from  the  most  genial  and  intelligent, 
down  to  the  most  malignant  and  scurrilously 
hostile  which  feeble  heads  and  great  ignorance 
could  suggest  when  co-operating  with  impure 
hearts  and  narrow  sensibilities;  a  verdict,  in 
abort,  sustained  and  countersigned  by  a  longer 
series  of  writers,  many  of  them  eminent  for  wit 
or  learning,  than  were  ever  before  congregated 
upon  any  maucst  relating  to  any  author,  be  he 
who  he  mimit,  ancient  or  modem.  Pagan  or 
Christian.  It  was  a  most  witty  saying  with 
respect  to  a  piratical  and  knavish  publisher,  who 
made  a  trade  of  insulting  the  memories  of  de- 
ceased authors  by  forged  writings,  that  he  was 
"  among  the  new  terrors  of  deam."  But  in  the 
gravest  sense  it  may  be  affirmed  of  Shakspeare, 
that  he  is  among  the  modem  luxuries  w  life; 
that  life  is  a  new  thing,  and  one  more  to  be  co- 
veted, since  Shakspeare  has  extended  the  do- 
main of  human  consciousness,  and  pushed  its 
dark  frontiers  into  regions  not  so  muc»  as  dhnly 
descried  or  even  suspected  before  his  time,  far 
less  iiluminated  (as  now  they  are)  by  beauty 


and  Oropical  luxuriance  of  life.  For  instance— 
a  sinsle  instance,  indeed  one  which  in  itself  is  a 
world  of  new  revelation — the  possible  beauty 
of  the  female  character  had  not  been  seen  as  in 
a  dream  befoare  Shakspeare  called  into  perfect 
life  the  radiant  shapes  of  Desdemona,  of  Imo- 
ffene,  g[  Hermione,  of  Perdita,  of  Ophelia,  of 
Miranda,  and  many  others.  The  Una  of  Spen- 
ser, earlier  by  ten  or  fifteen  years  than  most  of 
these,  was  an  idealized  portrait  of  female  inno- 
cence and  virgin  purity,  but  too  shadowy  and  un- 
real for  a  dramatic  reality.  And  as  to  the  Grecian 
classics,  let  not  the  reader  imamne  for  an  instant 
that  any  prototype  in  this  field  of  Shakspearian 
power  can  be  looked  for  there.  The  Antigone 
and  tiie  Electro  of  the  tragic  poets  are  the  two 
leading  female  characters  that  classical  antiquity 
ofiers  to  our  respect,  but  assuredly  not  to  our 
impassioned  love,  as  disciplined  and  exalted  in 
the  school  of  Shakspeare.  They  challenge 
our  admiration,  severe,  and  even  stem ;  as  im- 
personations of  filial  duty,  cleaving  to  the  steps 
of  a  desdate  and  afflicted  old  man ;  or  of  sister- 
ly afiection,  maintaining  the  rights  of  a  brother 
under  circumstances  of  peril,  of  desertiosi,  and 
consequentiy  of  perfect  self-reliance.  Iphigenia, 
again,  though  not  dramatically  coming  before 
us  in  her  own  person,  but,  according  to  the 
beautiful  report  of  a  spectator,  pesents  us  with 
a  fine  stamesque  model  of  heroic  fortitude,  and 
of  one  whose  youn^f  heart,  even  in  the  very 
agonies  of  her  cruel  immolation,  refused  to  for* 
get,  by  a  single  indecorous  gesture,  or  so  much 
as  a  moment's  neglect  of  her  own  princely  de- 
scent, that  she  herself  was  "  a  lady  in  the  land." 
These  are  fine  marble  groups,  but  they  are  not 
the  warm,  breathing  realities  of  Shakspeare; 
there  is  "  no  speculation  "  in  their  cold  marble 
eyes;  the  breath  of  life  is  not  in  their  nostrils; 
the  fine  pulses  of  womanly  sensibility  are  not 
throbbing  in  their  bosoms.  And  besides  this  im- 
measurable difference  between  the  cold  moony 
reflexes  of  life,  as  exhibited  by  the  power  of 
Grecian  art,  and  the  true  sunny  life  of  Shak- 
speare, it  must  be  observed  that  the  Antigones 
of  the  antique  put  forward  but  one  single  trait 
of  character,  like  the  aloe  with  its  single  blos- 
som :  this  sditary  feature  is  presented  to  us  as 
an  abstraction,  and  as  an  msulated  quality; 
whereas  in  Shakspeare  all  is  presented  in  the 
concrete;  that  b  to  say,  not  brought  forward  in 
relief,  as  by  some  efibrt  of  an  anatomical  artist, 
but  embodied  and  imbedded,  so  to  speak,  as  by 
the  force  of  a  creative  nature,  in  the  complex 
S3rstem  of  human  life ;  a  life  in  which  all  the  ele- 
ments move  and  i^ay  simultaneously,  and  with 
something  more  than  mere  simultaneity  or  co-ex- 
istence, acting  and  re-acting  each  upon  the  other, 
nay,  even  acting  by  each  other  and  through 
each  other.  In  Shakspeare's  characters  is  felt 
for  ever  a  real  organic  life,  where  each  is  for  the 
whole  and  in  the  whole,  and  where  the  whole 
is  for  each  and  in  each.  They  only  are  real  in- 
carnations.' 

Who  can  read  such  a  passage  as  this 
without  asking  why  the  autnor  has  written 
so  little  7 

Many  of  the  names  which  we  have  alrea- 
dy noticed  would  of  themselves  furnish  a 
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sufficient  guarantee  that  no  noxious  or  of- 
fensive strain  of  sentiment  was  to  intermin- 
gle in  the  work  to  which  they  lent  their  tal- 
ents. The  Editor  is  well  known  to  be 
strictly  attached  to  the  Whig  side  of  poli- 
tics, but  he  had  too  much  candour  or  saga- 
city to  think  of  making  an  Encyclopaedia 
the  repository  of  party  views.  In  tho  econo- 
mical theories  of  some  of  his  contributors,  it 
is  impossible  that  we  should  concur — ^from 
one  or  two  of  them  we  differ  widely — but 
without  exception  they  seem  to  have  drawn 
an  elevating  and  purifying  tone  of  mind 
from  just  and  manly  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  such  a  work  as  this,  and  composed 
their  several  disquisitions  in  a  calm  and 
philosophic  spirit  The  articles  on  Legis- 
lation and  on  the  Laws  and  Government 
of  England,  by  Mr.  Empson,  are  equally 
distinguished  by  their  ability  and  modera- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  M'Culloch  has  condensed 
a  great  mass  of  knowledge,  which  men  of 
all  parties  should  be  glad  to  see  so  put  to- 
gether, in  his  Political  Economy,  Ex- 
change, Interest,  Taxation,  Paper-mon- 
ey, and  Principles  of  Banking.  Mr. 
Mai  thus  drew  up  tho  skilful  compendium 
of  his  own  views  under  the  head  of  Popu- 
lation ;  Mr.  Ricardo  the  lucid  article  on 
the  Funding  System  ;  and  Mr.  Mill 
brought  all  his  usual  resources  to  tho  Es- 
says on  Colonies,  Economists,  and  Pris- 
on Discipline.  To  Professor  Napier  we 
owe  an  able  article  on  the  Balance  of 
Power/  The  subject  of  the  English  Poor 
Laws,  which  will  probably  for  many,  years 
to  come  be  a  subject  of  contentious  interest 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  has  been 
treated  in  a  very  useful  manner  by  Mr. 
Coode.  The  kindred  subjects  of  General 
Law  and  Statistics,  the  last  of  which  has  ris- 
en into  great  popularity  as  a  science  through- 
out every  part  of  Europe,  have  also  occu- 
pied a  due  share  of  attention.  Three  ela- 
borate' treatises  on  the  Canon,  Civil,  and 
Feudal  Law,  have  been  contributed  by  Dr. 
Irving  ;  the  statistical  article  on  the  Navy 
was  drawn  up  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  whose 
official  position  gave  him  the  best  opportu- 
nities for  the  task  ;  and  to  the  same  hand  we 
owe  many  of  the  most  valuable  topographi- 
cal and  geographical  articles  in  the  work, 
among  which  that  on  China  may  be  spe- 
cially mentioned.  The  greater  number 
of  the  papers  on  European  Geography  and 
Statistics  were  written  by  Mr.  Jacob,  and 
the  Asiatic  articles  by  Mr.  Buchanan  :  to 
Mr.  Jacob  wo  also  owe  the  notices  of  the 
principal  Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns  of 
England,  and  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Groves 
the  corresponding  series  for  Ireland. 

There  are,  perhaps,  none  of  the  practicaX 


sciences  which  have  made  such  rapid  and 
sure  progress  as  those  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, Phyiiology,  and  Medicine.  The 
study  of  fossil  remains,  now  the  right  hand 
of  geology,  has  given  an  impulse  to  com- 
parative anatomy  hitherto  unknown.  The 
labours  of  Cuvier  led  the  way  in  this  spe- 
cies of  inquiry,  which  is  now  carrying  on 
with  the  most  singular  activity  and  success 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Comparative 
anatomy,  which  had  previously  been  an  ob- 
ject merely  of  curiosity  and  of  occasional 
research,  became  in  Cuvier's  hamds  the  ba- 
sis of  natural  history  and  physiology,  and 
the  mainstay  of  geology.  In  bis  '  Le^s 
d^Anattmie  Comfaret^^  a  work  in  five  vol- 
umes, he  has  given  the  details  upon  which 
he  formed  the  philosophical  classificatioii 
which  we  have  already  mentioned ;  and  in 
the  splendid  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Paris  he  has  preserved  actual  proofs  of  the 
facts  upon  which  this  great  generalization 
is  founded.  Regarding  every  animated  be- 
ing as  destined  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
pursuing  this  fundamental  idea,  he  drew 
the  general  conclusion  that  every  bone, 
and  fragment  of  a  bone,  bears  the  mark  of 
the  class,  order,  genus,  and  even  species,  to 
which  it  originally  belonged.  From  these 
simple  truths  have  sprung  all  those  fine  dis- 
coveries and  noble  views  respecting  the 
successive  creation  and  extinction  of  races 
of  animals  which  give  interest  and  grand- 
eur to  tho  science  of  geology.  Nowhere 
have  these  researches  been  pursued  with 
more  ardour  and  success  than  in  England ; 
and,  if  we  except  the  gigantic  charnel- 
house  of  fossil  remains  in  Paris  already 
mentioned,  nowhere  haw  collections  of 
fossil  osteology  been  more  numerous  and 
valuable.  The  splendid  cabinet  of  the 
Earl  of  Enniskillen  and  Sir  Philip  Egerton, 
at  Lewes,  possesses  a  scientific  interest 
which  could  only  have  been  given  to  it  by 
the  knowledge  and  talents  of  such  proprie- 
tors. 

The  Essays  on  Human  and  Coroparatif© 
Anatomy,  on  Surgery,  and  on  Vktkrina- 
RY  Medicine,  written  by  Dr.  Craigie,  Mr. 
Miller,  and  Mr.  Dick,  are  copious  and  hi- 
structive ;  and  in  tho  article  PHYSioLoeY, 
by  Dr.  Roget,  the  reader  will  find  the  ele- 
ments of  tlie  science,  and  a  full  account  of 
recent  discoveries  drawn  up  with  admira- 
ble perspicuity.  The  articles  on  Medicine, 
Practice  of  Physic,  and  Pathology,  writ- 
ton  by  Dr.  William  Thomson ;  on  Mental 
Diseases,  by  Dr.  Poole ;  and  on  Poisons, 
by  Dr.  Christison,  &c.,  complete  the  circle 
of  ou^  knowledge  on  the  healing  art. 

Thelast  and  the  most  interesting  of  die 
sciences  which  our  limits  permit  us  to  no* 
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tiee  18  that  of  Thboloot — a  branch  the 
least  studied  and  the  least  appreciated  of 
all  our  knowledge.  Forming  an  element  in 
the  early  training  of  us  all,  memory  some- 
times retains  amidst  our  secular  pursuits  a 
slight  trace  of  the  meagre  alphabet  which 
it  has  learned ;  and  the  faint  impressions 
of  domestic  example,  and  the  associated 
fragments  of  divine  truth,  may  sometimes 
have  power  to  direct  and  restrain  the  will 
when  interest  or  passion  are  its  assailants. 
But  the  great  truths  of  theology  are  through- 
out the  busy  world  in  general  neither  ob- 
jects of  study  nor  grounds  of  action  :  the 
gaiety  of  the  social  circle  is  neither  enli- 
vened by  their  joys,  nor  disturbed  by  their 
terrors,  and  if  men's  breasts  are  ever  touched 
with  a  holy  influence  during  the  brief  hour 
which  they  weekly  dedicate  to  eternity,  it 
is  but  the  ripple  of  the  summer  breeze, 
which  subsides  as  it  advances,  and  leaves 
no  under-current  either  of  feeling  or  of 
thought  It  is  fortunate,  then,  for  beings 
thus  constituted — thus  indifferent  to  the 
highest  and  most  permanent  interests  of 
their  nature — ^that  a  few  of  the  mustard- 
seeds  of  divine  truth  should  be  scattered 
even  in  the  uncleared  ^^rests  and  the  path- 
less jungle  of  accumulated  knowledge.  In 
the  pursuit  of  frivolous  amusement  or  of 
lucrative  science,  some  passing  hand  may 
be  induced  to  crop  the  salutary  blade,  or 
he  who  reads  to  scoff  may  by  reading  still 
further  have  learnt  to  pray.  It  may  be  in 
the  moral  as  it  is  in  the  physical  world,  that 
we  only  learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
condiment  when  we  have  discovered  its 
virtues  among  our  daily  food ;  and  those 
who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  that 
which  is  the  salt  of  knowledge  may  display, 
their  highest  qualities  only  when  in  a  state 
of  association  with  what  is  wicked,  or  of 
combination  with  what  is  poisonous.  It  is 
in  the  energy  and  force,  indeed,  of  their 
re-agency  thit  the  moral  and  material  ele- 
ments esdiibit  their  strongest  affinities  and 
their  highest  powers. 

We  hold  it,  then,  to  be  a  peculiar  ad- 
vantage to  readers  of  all  ages  and  ranks 
that  in  most  of  our  current  encyclopaedias 
articles  of  sound  theology  are  interspersed 
with  those  of  secular  learning,  and  we  are 
confident  that  in  no  work  of  the  kind  has 
this  been  more  judiciously  done  than  in  that 
before  us.  The  primary  article  on  Theoloot 
was  vmtten  by  Bishop  Gleig ;  and  neither 
in  the  additions  since  made  to  that,  nor  in 
any  of  the  subsidiary  easa^n^ — though  di- 
vines of  various  denominations  appear  in 
the  list  of  contributors — do  we  nnd  any 
statement  of  doctrine  on  any  leadmg  point 
inoonsist^  with  the  orthodox  exemplar  of 


the  venerable  prelate.  One  of  the  most 
important  articles  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject is  from  the  pen  of  a  layman.  In  this 
Mr.  Douglas  of  Cavers,  well  known  to  the 
literary  world  by  the  eloquence  and  power 
of  his  writings,  but  more  affectionately  by 
his  labours  of  love  among  the  erring  and 
the  ignorant,  has  given  us  a  deeply  interest- 
ing account  of  the  religious  missions  which 
characterize  and  honour  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  Another  article  equally  striking 
is  that  by  Dr.  Gilly,  under  the  head  of 
Valdenses, — an  eloquent  account,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  of  that  small  community 
of  Protestants,  who,  in  the  secluded  val- 
leys of  the  Cottian  Alps,  have  for  many 
centuries  maintained  the  purity  of  their 
faith  and  worship,  and  kept  up  the  vestal 
fire  of  their  mountain  church  in  the  midst 
of  privations  and  persecutions  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished. 

We  are  tempted  to  quote  part  of  this 
paper,  which  ought  at  least  to  possess  a 
very  lively  interest  at  the  present  time  : — 

<  The  reicming  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert, 
is  disposed  to  show  them  kindness,  and  to  place 
them  on  a  level  with  his  other  subjects.  He  has 
proved  this  by  numberless  acts  of  favour :  but  the 
tiara  and  tbe  mitre  are  too  strong  for  the  crown 
in  Piedmcmt,  and  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
Papal  authority,  so  late  as  September  1837, 
wrung  from  the  reluctant  King  two  articles  in 
the  new  code  of  Sardinia,  by  which  the  intole- 
rant edicts  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  are 
renewed,  and  may  be  put  in  force  as  soon  as  the 
Roman  hierarchy  shall  feel  itself  strong  enough 
to  do  so.  In  the  mean  time  another  engine  is 
employed  against  the  hapless  Valdenses.  The 
rich  order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus  has 
contributed  9544/,,  and  an  income  of  680/. 
a-year,  towards  the  establishment  of  a  fraternity 
of  missionary  priests  at  La  Tour,  whose  busi- 
ness it  will  be  to  make  proselytes  from;^the  de- 
scendants of  a  race  which  has  never  yet  swerved 
from  its  faith,  but  which  will  now  be  exposed 
more  than  ever  to  the  threats  and  artifices  of  an 
adversary  who  knows  well  how  to  turn  opportu- 
nities to  advantages. 

'  The  Protestants  of  England  have  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  condition  of  their  brethren  in 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  Public  collections 
have  on  several  occasions  been  made  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  is  the  trustee 
of  considerable  funds  rais^  in  their  behalf;  a 
committee  in  London,  consistmff  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  several  Bi^ops,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction,  has  also  been  employing 
contributions  in  aid  of  the  clerffy>  hosnitals,  and 
schools  of  the  Valdenses,  and  watching  over 
their  intereste,  since  1825. 

'The  difficulties  with  which  the  Valdenses 
have  now  to  contend  are  poverty  and  reduced 
numbers,  being  confined  to  limits  which  do 
not  produce  subsistoice  for  more  than  a  very 
limited  population.   They  also  labour  under  the 
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diaadvantage  of  having  to  learn  three  languages 
before  they  can  receive  competent  instruction. 
Their  national  language  is  Italian ;  their  vema- 
cidar  tongue  is  a  provincial  dialect  pecuh'ar  to 
their  district:  and  the  language  of  instruction 
is  French,  because  in  that  only  they  can  obtain 
books  of  devotion  used  by  Protestants. 

*  If  the  Government  oif  Great  Britain  should 
cease  to  exercise  its  good  offices  at  the  court  of 
Turin  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  Piedmont, 
or  if  the  people  of  Great  Britain  should  become 
indifferent  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of 
this  impoverished  community,  the  religious  li- 
berties of  the  VcJdenses  will  be  no  more,  and 
the  lamp  of  this  little  mountain  church  will  be 
extinguished  for  ever.* 

Such  is  a  very  general  account  of  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  different  classes 
of  ulicles  which  compose  the  *  Encylopffi- 
dia  Britannica.'  Those  who  have  explored, 
as  we  have  done,  many  of  its  departments, 
will,  we  trust,  regard  our  estimate  as  nei- 
ther partial  nor  exaggerated.  To  those 
who  nave  not  had  this  advantage,  or  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  work,  we  can 
offer  but  Uie  guarantee  of  illustrious  names. 
But  however  great  be  the  merits  of  the 
leading  contributors  to  a  work  of  this  kind, 
there  is  one  individual — ^the  editor — who 
must  be  the  mainspring  of  the  undertaking, 
and  to  whom  a  very  great  share  of  praise 
must  be  due.  In  editing  this  work,  Pro- 
fessor Napier  brought  to  the  task  all  the 
experience  which  he  had  acquired  during 
the  publication  of  the  Supplement  whi<£ 
preceded  it  From  his  extensive  literary 
connexions  he  succeeded  in  commanding 
the  services  of  authors  who  had  never  be- 
fore written  for  similar  works,  and  who 
were  prompted  by  no  other  motives  but 
those  of  mendship.  When  men  of  the 
very  highest  reputadon  were  the  avowed 
contributors  to  an  encyclopaedia,  authors  of 
inferior  name,  though  of  equal  fitness  for 
their  respective  tasks,  were  not  likely  to 
withhold  their  aid.  In  fact,  it  was  deemed 
an  honour  to  contribute  to  a  work  thus  sus- 
tained ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  one  of 
the  many  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
editor  was  to  select  the  best  qualified  fi'om 
the  numerous  recruits  that  flocked  to  his 
standard.  This  facility  of  obtaining  the 
Vest  qualified  assistants  was,  no  doubt,  in- 
creased by  the  liberality  of  the  publishers. 
The  authors  of  articles  of  profound  science, 
which,  commercially  speaking,  had  no  va- 
lue but  in  an  encyclopaedia,  were,  we  are 
assured,  remunerated  as  handsomely  as 
those  who  communicated  the  most  popular 
articles ;  and  the  labours  of  men  of  hifi;h 
talent,  were  thus,  as  it  were,  created  by  the 
work. 

But  this  ample  supply  of  literary  mate- 


rial, of  that  too  from  quarters  hitherto  in- 
accessible, must,  like  every  other  advan- 
tage, have  had  its  concomitant  evils.  The 
labour  of  control  and  superintendence  moat 
have  been  proportional  to  the  standing  of 
the  workman ;  and  it  must  have  reqmred 
temper  and  decision  of  no  ordinary  quali- 
ty to  enforce  unity  and  symmetry  of  execu- 
tion, and  to  combine  such  various  elements 
in  anything  like  just  and  definite  propor- 
tions. Great,  however,  as  these  difficul- 
ties are,  there  are  others  still  greater, 
which  analogous  experience  only  cau  ena- 
ble us  to  estimate.  In  the  case  of  a  jour- 
nal like  our  own,  or  almost  any  other  8|)e- 
cies  of  periodical  vrock,  if  the  editor  is  dis- 
appointed in  receiving  an  article,  be  must, 
indeed,  but  he  also  can,  immediately  re- 
place it  with  another,  whetlier  on  die  same 
or  on  some  different  subject.  The  mechan- 
ism of  the  press  goes  on  with  a  few  inap- 
preciable pauses ;  the  work  isavies  with  its 
wonted  regularity,  and  the  public  can  dis- 
cover nothing  more,  if  they  discover  any- 
thing at  all,  than  that  an  article  of  slender 
merit,  or  on  some  rather  obsc^te  t^ic,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  number.  But  the 
case  is  very  different  with  an  encyclopaedia. 
If  the  illness  of  an  author,  or  the  sudden 
call  of  business,  or  any  oUier  cause,  pre- 
vents him  from  fulfilling  his  task  at  the  a^ 
pointed  time,  the  whole  machinery  is 
stopped.  The  alphabetical  arrangement 
must  be  adhered  to ;  and  a  treatise  on 
Chemistry,  or  Medicine,  or  Political  Econ- 
omy, cannot  be  written  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  The  printers  and  engravers  and 
bookbinders  are  thrown  idle,  and  the  edi- 
tor is  left  to  consider  whether  he  vrill  wait, 
for  months  perhaps,  for  the  article  of  which 
he  has  been  disappointed,  and  which  is  ner- 
haps  half-finished,  or  call  in  the  aid  of 
another  writer,  who  may  take  a  still  longer 
time  to  complete  his  task.  No  less  harass- 
ing must  be  the  case,  which  we  can  easily 
suppose  to  be  equally  common,  when  an 
author  produces  an  article  three  or  four 
times  longer  than  the  allotted  space.  Think- 
ing his  own  subject  the  most  important,  be 
treats  it  fully,  and  perhaps  admirabl^r,  but 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  render  its  admissioai 
impracticable.  To  cut  it  down,  or  to  allow 
another  to  cut  it  dovni,  is  wormwood  and 
bitterness ;  and  the  editCM:  must  either  re- 
ject it  altogether  and  give  mortal  offence  to 
his  fnend,  or  by  the  compromise  of  a 
slight  abridgment  introduce  ue  still  giga>^ 
tic  production  and  destroy  the  symmetry  of 
his  undertaking.  But,  notwidistanding 
these  difficulties,  to  vrfaidi  the  present  weik 
must  have  been  peculiariy  exposed,  there 
is  less  i^pearaaoe  of  disprc^xurtion  in  ^ 
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parts  than  in  any  odier  encyclopaedia  that 
we  have  had  occasion  to  examine. 

In  a  work  of  such  magnitude  as  this,  the 
liberality  of  the  proprietors  is  best  seen  in 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  maps,  en- 
gravings,  and  woodcuts.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  publication  the  geographical 
articles  were  illustrated  only  by  quarto 
maps,  but  these  were  afterwards  cancelled, 
and  a  new  series  of  a  ibUo  size  substituted 
in  their  place.  These  maps  form  a  com- 
plete and  excellent  atlas.  The  engravings, 
upon  steel,  are  numerous  and  well  execut- 
ed ;  and  the  introduction  of  woodcuts  into 
the  text,  a  plan  new  in  encyclopssdias,  has 
given  a  peculiar  value  to  many  articles. 
In  those  of  Steam,  Stbam-Engine,  and 
Steam  Navigation,  though  almost  every 
page  is  illustrated  by  numbers  of  the  most 
correct  and  beautiful  woodcuts,  yet  the  pro- 
prietors have  given  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
two  splendid  engravings — five  of  them  in 
fblto— to  illustrate  these  articles  alone. 
The  plates,  too,  are  executed  with  the  min- 
uteness of  working  drawings,  and  in  the 
present  predominance  of  civil  engineering, 
as  connected  with  locomotive  and  steam- 
boat engines,  they  must  be  an  invaluable 
present  to  all  who  pursue  that  interesting 
profession. 

From  the  observations  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  make,  our  readers 
may  have  dravm  the  inference  that  an  en- 
cyclopaedia like  this  must  be  a  work  of 
great  utUity,  even  to  those  who  possess,  or 
have  access  to,  ample  libraries.  With  an 
index  enumerating  every  article  in  the 
work,  and  also  the  leading  topics  vehich 
those  articles  contain,  we  can  at  once  diiect 
our  attention  to  any  subject  upon  which  we 
require  information  ;  and  if  we  do  not  find 
an  that  we  desire,  our  attention  will  be 
turned  to  sources  £rom  which  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. But  if  the  mature  cultivator  of 
letters  and  science  finds  such  a  companion 
ahnost  indispensable,  of  what  value  must  it 
be  to  the  young,  perhaps  narrowly  provided 
and  obscurely  situated  student,  indie  years 
when  the  foundations  are  to  be  laid  !  How 
absolutely  inappreciable  must  such  a  reposi- 
tory of  knowledge  be  to  the  unlettered 
reader  of  all  ranks,  to  the  humble  artisan  as 
well  as  to  the  country  gentleman  and  the 
opulent  manufacturer  and  merchant !  Oc- 
cupying only  fiDur  or  five  cubic  feet  of  space, 
it  would  not  encumber  either  the  traveller 
or  the  emigrant ;  and  an  Australian  or  New 
Zealand  settler,  who  lefl  his  home  widi  no 
other  accomplishment  but  that  of  being 
able  to  read,  write,  and  count,  might  vnth 
such  a  companion  beguile  his  long  and 


weary  voyage,  and  become  a  well-informed 
man  before  he  reached  his  destination. 

Considering  the  imperishable  nature  of 
books,  the  cheapness  with  which  they  are 
now  produced,  and  the  rapidity  and  extent 
of  their  production,  we  are  convinced  that 
some  great  revolution  must  soon  take  place 
in  their  manufacture  and  use.  Libraries, 
both  public  and  privato,  are  now  extending 
themselves  beyond  reasonable*  bounds. 
Apartments  cannot  be  found  to  contain 
them ;  and  there  are  many  libraries  where 
the  volumes  stand  three  feet  deep,  and  thu^ 
become  inaccessible  to  their  owners.  Ill 
the  progress  of  accumulation  wing  afler 
wing  must  be  added  to  the  storehouse  of 
learning,  and  libi*arian  afler  librarian,  till 
space,  as  well  as  funds,  are  exhausted.  But 
it  this  be  the  case  at  present,  with  our  re- 
stricted trade  and  limited  communication 
with  foreign  states,  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  our  libraries  when  railway  inter- 
course shall  have  made  the  nations  of 
Europe  one  family,  speaking  each  other's 
languages,  and  creating  a  new  demand  for 
each  other's  intellectual  productions  ?  Un- 
fortunately for  authors  there  is  no  epidemic 
among  books,  to  thin  their  ranks,  and 
render  necessary  a  new  supply;  and  the 
fire-proof  inventions  of  the  present  day  ex- 
tinguish the  hopes  which  were  sometimes 
realised  from  the  timberboards  of  our  books 
and  the  wopden  carpentry  of  our  libraries. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  law  of  mortality  by 
which  the  number  of  books  is  regulated 
like  that  of  animals ;  and,  since  we  cannot 
control  their  accumulation,  we  should  en- 
deavour, as  soon  as  we  can,  to  reduce 
their  magnitude  and  increase  their  porta- 
bility. 

The  compression  of  many  hundred 
volumes  into  an  encyclopeedia,  forming  a 
complete  library  of  itself,  nas  been  a  great 
step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
desirable  olpect,  and  it  is  probably  the  only 
one  of  which  in  our  time  we  shall  reap  the 
advantage.  But  it  is  only  a  step;  and 
though  we  cannot  foresee  the  extent  to 
whic^  the  principle  of  compressing  know- 
ledge, not  only  in  its  corporeal  but  in  its 
intellectual  phase,  may  be  carried,  yet  we 
clearly  recognize  certain  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess which  may  be  immediately  taken,  and 
certain  consequences  flowing  from  them 
which  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  highest  ex- 
pectations of  ultimate  success. 

*  Railroad  travelling,'  says  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  *  is  a  delightfm  improvement  of  human 
life.  Man  is  become  a  bird :  he  can  fly  longer 
and  quicker  than  a  Solan  goose.  The  mamma 
rushes  60  miles  in  two  hours  to  the  aching  finger 
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of  her  conjugating  and  declining  grammar-boy. 
The  early  Scotchman  scratches  himself  in  the 
momlpg  mists  of  the  North,  and  has  his  por- 
ridge in  Piccadilly  before  the  setting  sun.  The 
Puseyite  priest,  after  a  rush  of  100  miles,  ap- 
pears with  his  little  volume  of  nonsense  at  the 
breakfast-table  of  his  bookscUer.  Everything 
is  near— everything  is  immediate:  time,  dis- 
tance, and  delay  are  abolished.** 

If  the  steam-boat  and  the  railway  have 
thus  abridged  space  and  time,  and  made  a 
largo  addition  to  the  available  length  of 
human  existence,  why  may  not  our  intel- 
lectual journey  bo  also  accelerated, — our 
knowledge  more  cheaply  and  quickly  ac- 
quired,— its  records  rendered  more  accessi- 
ble and  portable, — its  cultivators  increased 
in  number, — and  its  blessings  more  rapidly 
and  widely  diffused  ?  We  shall  endeavour 
to  state  very  briefly  some  means  by  which 
these  objects  may  be  effected,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  which  they  are  likely  to  lead. 
We  have  now  before  us  an  8vo.  volume,t 
containing  about  1160  pages  of  double 
columns,  and  printed  on  paper  so  thin  that 
the  thickness  of  the  volume  (though  not 
beaten)  is  only  two  inches,  and  in  so  small 
a  type  that  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it 
contains  is  equal  to  above  twelve  numbers 
of  this  Review,  supposed  to  be  all  printed 
in  its  ordinary  type.  Now,  if  the  type  were 
diminished  to  one-half  its  present  size,  or 
to  one-fourth,  which  is  quite  practicable, 
and  if  the  margin  were  somewhat  dimin- 
ished, we  should  have  an  8vo.  volume  two 
inches  thick  equal  to  fifty  numbers  of  this 
Review,  or  TWENTr-FrvE  volumes.  Such 
a  work  would  require  a  reading-glass,  but 
this  would  not  affect  its  utility  at  all  for  the 
purposes  of  consultation,  and  indeed  the 
young  student  would  have  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  perusing  it  page  after  page  than 
the  Doctor  of  50  already  has  m  getting 
through  the  columns  of  his  Times  by  help 
of  spectacles. 

A  bookcase  might  thus  contain  a  large 
library,  and  a  moderate  one  might  be  packed 
in  the  traveller's  portmanteau.  Books  now 
forwarded  by  tardy  conveyances  might  be 
sent  by  post.  A  number  of  this  Journal, 
upon  which  the  postage  is  now  half-a- 
crown,  might  be  sent  for  fourpence,  and 
large  pamphlets  would  have  the  privilege 
of  half-ounce  letters.  These  processes,  too, 
might  be  aided  by  a  stenographic  repre- 
sentation of  the  terminations  of  many  of 
our  long  words,  and  even  by  a  contraction 
of  the  words  themselves ;  and  in  the  spirit 
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of  these  changes  authors  might  be  led  to 
think  more  closely,  and  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  the  shortest  and  the  fewest 
words.  By  these  means  we  might  accom- 
modate the  Waverley  Novels  in  one  of  our 
pockets,  with  Shakspeare  and  the  British 
drama  in  the  other ;  while  the  literature  of 
our  own  sixty  volumes  occupying  one  pan- 
nier might  be  balanced  with  the  science  of 
the  Philosophical  Transaaions  in  the  otlier. 


Art.  III. — La  Petite  Cliouanerie;  ou, 
Histaire  d*un  College  Breton  sotis  V Em- 
pire, Par  A.  F.  Rio.  Paris  et  Londres, 
1842.  8vo. 

An  eminent  literary  man  was  recently 
complaining  to  us  that  the  rising  generation 
seemed  to  know  nothing  of  books  published 
more  than  iifleen  or  twenty  years  ago.  *  I 
was  not  understood  yestenlay,'  said  he, 
'  when  I  talked  to  a  budding  legislator 
about  Sir  Andrew  Freeport ;  and  here  is  a 
young  lady  who  evidently  supposes  Seged 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia  to  be  one  of  the 
tawny  potentates  discovered  by  Bruce.' 
In  this  stale  of  things  it  would  be  idle  to 
take  for  granted  that  everybody  is  femiliar 
with  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein ;  and  the  utmost  we  can  hope  for 
M.  Rio's  sake  is,  that  some  half-buried 
associations  will  be  resuscitated  in  the 
memories  of  our  older  readers,  when  we 
name  his  book  as  a  not  yxnvfoxrhy pcndontXo 
her  noble  and  inspiring  picture  of  the  cour- 
age, piety,  disinterestedness,  and  unshaken 
loyalty,  of  the  most  virtuous  and  truly  pa- 
triotic portion  of  her  countrymen.  Well 
might  Sir  Walter  Scott  say  that  the  country 
of  which  La  Vendee  forms  a  part,  and  the 
court  in  which  Madamo  de  Larochejaque- 
lein  was  educated,  could  not  be  so  corrupt 
as  we  had  been  taught  to  believe ;  for  his- 
tory, ancient  and  modem,  might  be  ran- 
sacked without  finding  parallels  to  nume- 
rous instances  of  high  daring,  patient 
suffering,  and  cheerful  self-sacrifice  re- 
corded by  her.  Above  all  Greek,  above 
all  Roman  praise — the  finer  spirit  and 
purer  motives  of  modem  chivalry  may  be 
seen  blended  with  the  stem  resolve  and 
stoical  contempt  of  life  which  distinguish 
theberoes  of  antiquity:  Cato  and  Brulus 
look  like  vulgar  suicides ;  and  the  dying 
Bayard  leaning  against  the  tree  with  his 
crosB-hilted  sword  held  up  before  him  as  a 
crucifix,  or  even  Sidney  on  the  fatal  field 
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of  Zutpben,  still  wants  the  ca$tse  to  raise 
him  above  the  martyrs  of  La  Vendee. 

A  few  passages  from  their  annals  will 
form  a  fittmg  introduction  to  our  notice  of 
M.  Rio's  work. 

When  an  expedition  was  meditated,  a 
requisition  in  the  following  terras  was  for- 
warded to  each  parish  : — *  In  the  holy  name 
of  Grod»  and  of  the  King»  this  parish  is  in- 
vited to  send  as  many  men  as  possible  to 
such  a  place,  on  such  a  day  and  hour,  and 
to  bring  provisions  with  them.'  Not  merely 
was  the  requisition  obeyed  with  cheerful- 
ness, but  the  privilege  of  going  was  eagerly 
contended  for.  When  the  whole  force 
was  assembled,  they  were  divided  in  an 
equally  primitive  manner.  It  was  said : — 
*  (a  chief)  goes  such  a  way  ;  who  fol- 
lows him  V  Those  who  liked  ranged 
themselves  about  him,  until  the  column 
was  complete.  In  manceuviing  they  were 
not  told,  '  To  the  right,'  *To  the  left,'  &:c., 
but  '  Go  towards  that  house  ;*  '  That  great 
tree,*  &c.  In  battle,  like  all  Frenchmen, 
they  expected  their  leaders  to  set  the  ex- 
ample.   Thus  at  the  assault  of  Thenars: 

'  About  eleven  o'clock  the  powder  of  the  Ven- 
deans  beginning  to  fail,  M.  de  Larochejaquelein 
went  for  a  supply,  leaving  M.  de  Lescure  alone 
to  command.  A  moment  after,  M.  de  L.  per- 
ceived the  republicans  less  steady,  and  as  if  be- 
ginning to  give  way :  he  instantly  seized  a  mus- 
Eet  with  a  bayonet,  and  calling  to  the  soldiers 
to  follow  him,  aescended  rapidly  from  the  height, 
and  gained  the  middle  of  the  bridge  amidst 
showers  of  balls  and  case-shot.  No  peasant 
dared  to  follow  him.  He  returned,  called,  ex- 
horted, and  a^in  giving  the  example,  returned 
upon  the  bridge,  but  remained  alone.  His 
clothes  pierced  with  balls,  he  made  a  third  ef- 
fort. At  that  instant  MM.  de  Larochqjaquelein 
and  Fordi  arrived,  and  flew  to  his  assistance: 
he  had  been  followed  by  one  only  of  the  pea- 
sants. All  four  crossed  the  bridge.  M.  de  Le- 
scure leaped  the  entrenchment ;  the  peasant  was 
wounded;  bat  Henri  and  For^t  got  over  it  also ; 
the  men  then  rushed  on  to  their  assistance,  and 
the  passage  was  forced.' 

Napoleon,  according  to  the  most  partial 
version  of  an  apocryphal  story,  did  no  more 
at  Lodi. 

As  Major  Allan  observed  to  Comet 
Graham,  *  a  man  may  fight  never  the  worse 
for  honouring  both  his  Bible  and  psalter ;' 
nor  need  we  refer  to  Cromwell's  Ironsides, 
or  any  other  fanatics,  for  illustration  of  tho 
maxim.  The  nights  before  the  battles  of 
Agincourt  and  Poictiers  were  spent  in 
prayer  by  the  conquerors ;  and  the  striking 
incident  which  preceded  the  closing  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  hosts  at  Bannockbum 
should  be  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  romance 
or  poetry : 

VOL.  Lxx;  6 


* "  Each  weaj)on  point  is  downward  sent ; 
Each  warrior  to  the  ground  is  bent. 
The  rebels,  Argentine,  repent ! 
For  pardon  they  have  kneel'd." 
"  Av,  but  they  bend  to  other  powers. 
And  other  pardon  sue  than  ours : 
See  where  yon  barefoot  abbot  stands. 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands ! 
Upon  the  spot  where  they  have  kneel'd. 
These  men  will  die  or  win  the  field." ' 

Tho  Vendean  peasants  scarcely  ever 
omitted  saying  their  prayers  before  engag- 
ing, and  most  of  them  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  each  time  they  fired.  The  fer- 
vour of  the  religious  sentiment  was  well 
exemplified  at  the  battle  of  Fontenay  : 

'Before  the  attack  the  soldiers  received  abso- 
lution. The  generals  then  said  to  them,  "  Now, 
friends,  we  have  no  powder:  we  must  take 
these  cannon  with  clubs.  We  must  recover 
Marie-Jeanne !  Let  us  try  who  runs  the  best  V* 
The  soldiers  of  M.  de  Lescure,  who  commanded 
the  left  wing,  hesitated  to  follow  him.  He  ad- 
vanced alone  thirty  paces  before  them,  and  then 
stopping,  called  out  "Vive  le  Roi !"  A  battery 
of  six  pieces  fired  upon  him  with  case-shot. 
His  clothes  were  pierced,  his  left  spur  carried 
away,  and  his  right  boot  torn ;  but  he  was  not 
wounded.  **  You  see,  my  friends,"  cried  he  in- 
stantly, "  the  Blues  do  not  aim  well."  The 
peasants  took  courage,  and  rushed  on.  M.  de 
Lescure,  to  keep  up  with  them,  was  obliged  to 
put  his  horse  to  the  full  trot.  At  that  moment, 
perceiving  a  large  crucifix,  they  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  before  it  M.  de  Bauge 
wanted  to  urge  them  on.  "Let  them  pray," 
said  M.  de  Lescure  calmly.  They  soon  rose, 
and  again  rushed  on.' 

Marie-Jeanne  was  a  twelve-pounder  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  taken  by  the  repub- 
licans from  the  Ch&teau  de  Richelieu, 
where  it  had  been  placed  by  the  famous 
cardinal.  It  was  captured  in  the  first  en- 
gagement at  Ch'ollel  by  the  Vendeans,  who 
regarded  it  as  endowed  with  miraculous 
power,  and  were  wont  to  adorn  it  with  flow- 
ers and  ribbons.  The  Highlanders  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward's  army  attached  a 
superstitious  reverence  to  an  old  iron  gun, 
which  they  insisted  on  dragging  about  with 
them.  There  are  numerous  other  points  of 
analogy,  but  there  is  one  remarkable  differ- 
ence. In  the  Vendean  ranks  the  pride  of 
birth  was  kept  in  strict  subservience  to  tho 
sentiment  of  loyalty,  and  the  peasants  were 
urged  on  by  their  own  genuine  impulses, 
instead  of  b^ing  dragged  to  death  or  exilo 
by  their  hereditary  chiefs.  Their  first  com- 
mander-in-chief, Cathelineau,  was  a  pea- 
sant, and  he  was  put  in  nomination  by  the 
Marquis  de  Lescure.  So  far,  however, 
was  this  from  being  one  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  growing  fashion  for  inequaUty, 
that  Madame  de  Larochejaquelein  tells  us 
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the  peasant  officers  ofken  ofTered  to  with- 
draw from  the  table  of  the  staff  when  she 
appeared  there,  saying  they  were  not  enti- 
tled to  sit  at  the  table  with  a  gentlewoman. 
This  shows  that  the  prejudices  of  birth  re- 
mained, and  were  simply  kept  under  by 
patriotic  motives.  The  modesty  of  their 
expectations  in  case  of  success  is  an- 
other proof  of  the  pure  •  and  disinterested 
character  of  their  loyalty.  They  meant 
to  ask  that  the  name  of  La  Vendee,  given 
by  chance,  should  be  preserved,  and  a  pro- 
vince undqr  a  distinct  administration  bo 
formed  of  the  Bocage ;  that  the  king  would 
honour  their  country  with  a  visit ;  that  a  body 
of  Vendeans  should  form  part  of  his  guard  ; 
and  that  the  white  flag  might  always  be 
seen  flying  on  the  steeple  of  each  parish. 

The  chiefs  were  equally  moderate. 
Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  said, '  If  we  es- 
tablish the  king  upon  the  throne  he  will  grant 
me  a  regiment  of  hussars.*  Another  of 
this  young  nobleman's  sayings  is  highly 
characteristic :  when  accused  of  inattention 
at  the  councils  of  war,  he  exclaimed,  *  Why 
was  I  made  a  general?  My  only  wish  is  to 
be  a  hussar,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
fighting.*  Yet  he  made  an  excellent  com- 
mander; and  his  dislike  to  councils  of  war 
appears  to  have  been  as  well  grounded  as 
Lord  Olive's,  who  says  he  never  called  but 
one,  and  gained  the  battle  (Plassy)  by  act- 
ing contrary  to  their  advice.  His  fondness 
for  fighting  was  the  only  drawback,  for  he 
rushed  to  the  fray  as  if  he  were  summoned 
to  a  banquet,  and  gave  his  whole  soul  and 
spirit  to  the  charge.  In  an  attack  on  the 
Ilepublican  camp,  seeing  his  men  recoil,  he 
flung  his  hat  into  the  entrenchment,  and 
calling  out,  *  Who  will  ^o  and  fetch  it  V 
jumped  in  first,  and  was  mstantly  followed 
by  numbers.  Red  handkerchiefs,  the  ma- 
nufacture of  the  country,  formed  a  conspi- 
cuous part  of  his  costume  :  he  wore  one 
round  his  head*  one  round  his  neck,  and  se- 
veral round  his  waist  as  belts.  At  Fonte- 
nay  the  word  amongst  the  Blues  (the  Re- 
publicans) was  'Aim  at  the  red  handker- 
chief f  and  the  other  officers  entreated  him 
not  to  make  himself  a  mark  for  their  mus- 
ketry ;  but  obstinate  as  Nelson  in  this  par- 
ticular, he  refused ;  and,  as  the  only  means 
of  diminishing  his  danger,  they  adopted  the 
red  handkerchief  themselves.  The  pictur- 
esque costume  and  reckless  daring  of  Mu- 
rat  are  said  to  have  produced  sudh  an  im- 
pression on  the  Cossacks  during  the  Russian 
campaign,  that  they  opened  their  ranks  to 
let  him  pass,  and  the  bravest  seldom  ven- 
tured to  cross  swords  with  him.  Henri  de 
Larochejaquelein  inspired  much  of  the 
same  feeling,  and  soized  every  fitting  occa- 
sion to  heighten  it,  though  probably  less 


from  calculation  than  from  character.  D*]r- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  war  his  right  arm 
was  useless  from  a  wound.  In  this  condi- 
tion he  was  attacked  alone  in  a  hollow  way 
by  a  foot-soldier.  Henri  seized  him  bv  the 
collar  with  his  led  hand,  and  managed  his 
horse  so  well  with  his  legs,  that  the  roan 
could  not  hurt  him.  The  peasants  came  up, 
and  wanted  to  kill  the  soldier:  he  would 
not  suffer  it.  •  Return  to  the  Republicans,* 
said  he  to  the  man,  '  tell  them  yon  were 
alone  with  the  chief  of  the  Brigands  who 
has  only  one  hand  and  no  weapon,  and  that 
you  could  not  kill  him.*  His  pithy  address 
to  his  follower?  is  well  known  :  *  Si  j'ayance, 
suivez-moi:  si  je  recule,  tuez-moi:  si  je 
tombe,  vengez-moi.*  He  was  killed  to- 
wards the  termination  of  the  struggle  (I794> 
by  one  of  two  grenadiers  whom  he  haa 
interposed  to  save.  The  words,  *  You  shall 
have  your  lives,'  were  hardly  out  of  his  lips, 
when  one  of  them  shot  him  through  the 
head.  He  was  then  only  twenty-one  years 
and  a  few  months  old. 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  was  not 
married  to  Louis  de  Larochejaquelein,  the 
brother  of  Henri,  until  1802.  During  the 
most  eventful  period  of  her  life  she  was  the 
wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Lescure,  whose 
qualities,  though  less  dazzling,  are  perhaps 
better  entitled  to  the  meed  or  sound,  sober, 
reasoning  admiration  than  his  friend's.  It 
was  no  love  of  excitement,  no  youthful 
enthusiasm,  no  high-wrought  spirit  of  loy- 
alty in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the  term, 
that  animated  and  urged  him  on,  but  a 
stem,  uncompromising  sense  of  duty,  to 
which  every  personal  consideration  was  as 
nought.  We  bave  already  given  a  speci- 
men of  his  intrepidity,  and  it  is  one 
amongst  a  hundred ;  yet  he  detested  fight- 
ing, and  congratulated  himself  that,  though 
constantly  in  action  and  oflen  engaged 
hand  to  hand,  he  had  never  thed  Mood; 
and  the  battle  was  hardly  over  before  he 
was  seen  exerting  all  his  energies  to  save. 
The  true  force  and  genuine  beauty  of  his 
character  came  out  when  he  was  dying  of 
a  wound  from  a  musket-baU,  which  entered 
his  face  near  the  eye  and  came  out  behind 
the  ear.  He  lingered  for  several  weeks, 
compelled  to  follow  the  movements  of  his 
friends,  sometimes  in  rude  litters,  but 
ofteoer  in  rough  carts  and  carriages,  whose 
every  jolt  was  agony.  Yet,  with  the  finger 
of  death  upon  him,  fevered  with  pain,  and 
only  able  to  lifl  his  head  at  intervals,  he 
insisted  upon  attending  the  council  to  en- 
force a  measure  which  he  deemed  essential 
to  the  cause,  and  was  as  ready  as  ever  to 
set  an  example  to  the  troops. 

To  justify  their  treatment  of  the  women, 
the  Republicans  declared  >^t  thevfvere  to 
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be  fiMuid  in  groat  numbers  in  the  Vendean 
ranks — a  bad  excuse,  if  ibe  fact  had  been 
bo;  but  Madame  de  Larochejaquelein  as- 
serts that  there  were  not  above  ten  or 
twelve  regularly  enrolled  female  comba- 
taots.  Several  boys  of  rank  did  duty  as 
aides-de-camp  or  officers.  The  Chevalier 
de  Mondyon,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  was  sta- 
tioned near  a  tall  officer  who  complained  of 
being  wounded,  and  was  about  to  retire 

*  I  don't  see  that,'  said  de  Mondyon : 

*  your  retiring  will  discourage  the  men ; 
and,  if  you  stir  a  step,  I  will  shoot  you 
through  the  head.'  The  remonstrance 
proved  effectual.  The  two  youne  Maignaus 
de  I'Ecorce  used  to  ^o  to  every  battle  with 
their  governor,  M.  Bir6. 

The  seat  of  the  Chouan  war  was  Brit- 
tany, a  province  rich  enough  already  in  ro- 
mantic associations  of  all  sorts,  as  we  very 
recently  had  occasion  to  point  out*  The 
war  is  thus  brought  into  immediate  con- 
nection with  that  in  La  Vendue  by  the  last 
and  perhajps  best  of  the  general  historians 
of  the  period  : — 

'  Meanwhile  the  severities  of  the  Republicans 
in  prosecution  the  peasants  of  Brittany  who  shel- 
tered the  fimtive  Vendeans,  kindled  a  new  and 
terrible  warfare  in  that  extensive  province,  which, 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Chouan  war,  long  con- 
sumed the  vitals  and  paralyzed  the  forces  of  the 
Republic  The  nobles  of  that  district,  Puisaye, 
Bounnont,  George  Cadoudal,  and  others,  com- 
menced a  guerilla  warfare  with  murderous  eficct ; 
and  soon,  on  a  space  of  1200  sauare  lea^es^ 
30,000  men  were  m  arms  in  detached  parties  of 
two  or  three  thousand  each.  Brittany,  intersect- 
ed by  wooded  ridges,  abounding  with  hardy 
smu^lers,  ardently  devoted  to  the  royalist  cause, 
and  contahiing  a  population  of  2,500,000  souls, 
afforded  far  greater  resources  for  the  royalist 
cause  than  the  desolated  La  Vendee,  which  never 
contained  a  third  of  that  number  of  inhabitants. 
Puisaye  was  the  soul  of  the  insurrection.  Pro- 
scribed by  the  Convention,  with  a  price  set  upon 
his  head,  wandering  from  chateau  to  ch&teau, 
from  cottage  to  cottafi^e,  he  became  accjuainted 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Bretons,  their  inextmguish- 
able  hatred  of  the  Convention,  and  conceived  the 
bold  design  of  hoisting  the  royal  standard  again 
amidst  its  secluded  fasmesses.  His  indefatigable 
activity,  energetic  character,  and  commanding 
eloquence,  eminently  onalified  this  intrepid  chiS 
to  become  the  leader  or  a  party,  and  soon  brought 
all  the  other  Breton  nobles  to  range  themselves 
under  his  standard.' — Alison^  voL  u.,  p.  525. 

General  Hoche,  who  commanded  on  the 
revolutionary  side  during  a  ereat  part  of 
the  strunle,  called  it  a  war  of  giants ;  and 
M.  Capengue  recommends  it  as  a  fit  sub  - 
ject  iu>r  'a  noble  and  poetical  history. 
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which  remains  still  to  be  written.*  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  wonder  that  historians 
have  hitherto  meddled  but  little  with  it; 
for  the  authoriries  are  utterly  irreconcila- 
ble ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  a 
just  or  satisfactory  estimate  of  a  character 
whom  one  party  insists  on  ranking  with 
heroes,  and  the  other  on  stigmarizing  as  a 
coward  or  a  brigand.  For  example,  Pui- 
saye, whom  Mr.  Alison  terms  the  soul  of 
the  insurrection,  is  described  by  French 
writers  of  repute  as  a  mere  intiiguer, 
wholly  desdtute  of  honour  or  courage— 
a  Breton  Lovat  at  the  best — encouraged 
by  the  English  for  the  express  purpose  of 
defeating  the  grand  object  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  simply  convertinfi;  it  into  a 
festering  sore  in  the  vitals  of  ue  country." 
George  Cadoudal,  erroneously  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Alison  among  the  nobles,  is  another 
hero  of  Chouannerie,  well  qualified  to  puz- 
zle wiiters  pretending  to  impartiality.  He 
has  been  denounced  as  an  assassin  for  his 
participation  in  the  plot  which  immediately 
preceded  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Eng- 
nien ;  but  he  himself  maintained  to  the  last 
that  bis  voice  had  been  invariably  for  open 
war,  and  that  his  plan  was  to  attack  the 
First  Consul's  fuard  of  thiity  with  an 
equal  number  of  liis  followers,  and  decide 
the  quarrel  by  a  fair  fight.  The  very  name 
of  dkouan  is  a  mystery ;  and  the  etymolo- 
gists have  hitherto  hit  on  nothing  better 
than  Chat-huant  (owl,)  which  the  insur- 
gents were  supposed  to  resemble,  from 
their  practice  of  moving  principally  by 
ni^ht. 

Whether  these  difficulties  will  eventually 
appal  M.  Rio  may  be  doubted  ';  but  we 
are  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  find  another  equally  qualified,  by 
cast  of  mind,  habits,  education,  and  expe- 
rience, for  supplying  a  complete  historv  of 
Chouannerie.  His  grandfather  perished  on 
the  scaffold,  a  martyr  to  loyalty.  His  fa- 
ther died  of  sufferings  and  privadons  in 
the  cause.  He  himself,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  was  induced,  whilst  yet  a  boy, 
to  engage  in  an  armed  insurrection,  for  the 
purpose  of  re-seating  the  hereditary  line 
of  monarchs  on  tho  throne.  When  the 
struggle  was  suspended  by  the  restoration, 
he  applied  to  tho  study  of  history  with  such 
effect,  that  withm  a  few  years  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  leading  politicians  of  the 
capital.  The  reputation  thus  acquired  was 
not  suffered  to  fall  awav ;  and  during  the 
Villele  ministry  we  find  him  refusing,  by 
turns,  a  censorship  and  the  place  of  tutor 
to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  His  unwilling- 
ness to  co-operate  in  any  measure  of  bos- 
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tilky  towards  the  press  conciliated  the  es- 
teem of  Chateaubriand,  who  makes  him 
the  subject  of  a  laudatory  note  in  one  of 
his  pamphlets.  The  only  species  of  ad 
vancement  which  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
accept  was  the  post  of  private  secretary  to 
M.  de  la  Fe  rrouDye,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  afterwards  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome.  When  the  Revolution  of 
July  took  place,  this  statesman  retired ; 
and  M.  Rio  devoted  the  next  five  years  to 
the  composition  of  a  work,  published  in 
1836,  entitled  *  De  V  Art  Chretien'  in  which 
the  poetry  of  painting  is  treated  with  the 
taste,  feeling,  and  unaffected  enthusiasm 
of  a  genuine  connoisseur.  The  principal 
object  is  to  distinguish  the  schools  of  art  in 
which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  forms  the 
pervading  sentiment,  from  those  in  which 
nothing  more  than  simple  force,  grace, 
truth,  or  beauty,  is  attempted  or  expressed. 
The  author's  obvious  preference  for  the 
former  has  brought  upon  him  a  host  of  ad 
versaries,  who  protest  •  plausibly  enough 
against  a  theory  which  would  assign  a 
secondary  rank  to  the  finest  productions  of 
Paganism ;  whilst  an  influential  party  as 
confidently  maintain  that  the  highest  effects 
are  only  to  be  produced  by  men,  like  Ra- 
phael or  Michael  Angelo,  whose  minds  are 
refined  and  elevated  by  the  sublime  reve 
lations  of  Christianity.  Right  or  wrong, 
the  book  has  produced  a  very  remarkable 
effect  on  the  Continent 

The  predominance  of  the  religious  feel- 
ing is  remarkable,  not  merely  in  M.  Rio's 
writings,  but  in  all  the  leading  actions  of 
his  life.  It  was  thb  which  induced  him,  on 
his  return  from  Rome,  to  form  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  celebrated  Abb6  La- 
mennais,  in  whom  he  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  a  new  and  pure  apostle  of  Catholi- 
cism. We  need  hardly  say  that  he  tas  found 
out  his  error,  and  no  longer  regards  the 
Abb6  as  a  fitting  object  of  faith  or  a  proper 
instrument  for  the  propagation  of  apy  form 
of  Christianity.  It  will  not  lessen  the  read- 
er's interest  to  add  that  M.  Rio  has  married 
into  an  old  Welsh  family,  and  has  made 
considerable  preparations  for  a  comprehen- 
sive treatise  on  Welsh  antiquities.  We 
hope,  however,  that  he  will  not  give  up  the 
project  of  becoming  the  historian  of  the 
Chouans,  for  which,  looking  to  his  past  life, 
he  seems  especially  destined.  It  is  not 
inerely  a  new  chapter  of  the  romance  of 
history  that  is  wanted,  but  a  just  tribute  to 
principles  which  are  daily  loosening  then* 
formerly  all-powerful,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
beneficial  hold  upon  mankind.  Shades  of 
Bayard,  Sydney,  Montrose,  Lochiel,  Laro- 
chejaquelein  !  when  will  the  age  of  sophists, 


economists,  and  calculatora,  produce  saeb 
men  as  that  of  faith  and  loyalty  1 

In  the  work  before  us,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sample  of  the  forthcoming 
one,  M.  Rio  confines  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  spring  of  the  year  1815 ; 
we  think  it  best  to  follow  his  example,  af- 
ter briefly  referring  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  events  he  commemorates 
took  place. 

After  a  struggle  of  several  years  the  revo- 
hitionary  government  was  obliged  to  make 
terms  with  the  Chouans,  the  essential  con- 
dition being  the  toleration  of  their  ancient 
priesthood.  As  soon  as  the  amnesty  was 
declared,  these  revered  exiles  returned  in 
great  numbers,  but  they  were  ^^und  une- 
qual to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
breed  up  a  class  of  assbtants  and  succes- 
sors. The  college  of  Vannes,  re-opened  in 
1804,  was  one  of  the  seminaries  most  ef- 
fective for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  favourite 
topics  amongst  the  students  were  the  op- 
pressions and  insults  to  which  their  pastors, 
including  the  fathers,  brothers,  and  other 
near  relations  of  most  of  them,  had  been 
exposed.  Amongst  the  first  who  enrolled 
their  names,  after  the  re-opening  of  the  col- 
lege, were  twelve  Chouan  chiefe,  whose 
boyish  studies  had  been  suspended  by  the 
struggle,  and  who  now  returned  to  finish 
their  education.  Four  of  them  were  al- 
ready known  to  fame,  provincial  fame  at  all 
events ;  and  the  admiration  they  inspired, 
with  the  warlike  feats  they  related,  excited 
feelings  by  no  means  congenial  to  the  sedu- 
lous cultivation  of  theology. 

Napoleon,  whose  great  mistake  through 
life  was  never  to  make  allowances  for  what 
Tie  called  prejudices,  and  the  best  part  of 
mankind,  principles,  kept  the  smothered 
flame  alive  by  his  intolerance.  His  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Pope  and  his  famous  cate- 
chism, in  particular,  went  far  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  revolt :  and  his  Spanish  war 
was  regarded  with  the  most  uncompro- 
mising abhorrence  throughout  Brittany. 
When  the  recusant  Breton  clergy  had  been 
expelled  from  their  parishes,  they  had  been 
received  with  the  warmest  hospitality  by 
their  brethren  in  Spain,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently deemed  little  short  of  sacrilege  to 
make  war  against  a  country  so  eminent  for 
faith  and  charity.  *  Who  could  answer  to 
a  Christian  conscript  that  he  would  not  be 
sent  on  some  scandalous  expedition  likd 
that  of  the  ditch  of  Vincennes  or  the  Qui- 
rinal  hill  !*  Would  he  have  the  courage  to 
mount  to  the  assault  of  a  Spanish  town,  at 


•  The  scene  of  a  night  outra^  on  the  Pope. 
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the  risk  <^  carryiiig  fire  and  sword  into 
those  hospitable  houses  which  had  so  long 
sheltered  the  fathers  of  Brittany]  No, 
better  far  were  desertion  and  a  savage  life 
in  the  darkest  forests ;  better  the  ruin  of 
families,  and  the  constant  presence  of  gar- 
risons on  the  domestic  hearth ;  better  death 
by  the  carbine  of  the  gendarmes,  or  by  ex 
haustion,  or  even  by  the  steel  of  the  guillo- 
tine, when  taken  with  a  weapon  of  any  sort 
in  the  hand.'    Such  was  the  universal  cry 
amongst  the  rural  population ;  and  so  fre- 
quent were  desertions,  that  there  were  soon 
fewer  recruits  in  the  imperial  barracks  than 
in  the  woods.    Resistance  became  the  rule, 
and  obedience  the  exception.    The  colle- 
gians not  merely  partook,  they  anticipated 
the  feeling  of  their  countrymen;  but  no 
favourable  opportunity  for  a  demonstration 
presented  itself  till  1814,  during  t?ie  hw^ 
dred  days,  when  they  broke  into  open  re 
volt,  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  bat- 
talion, named  a  leader,  and  took  the  field. 
The  exploits  of  this  chosen  band  form  the 
subject  of  M.  Rio's  publication — quorum 
pars  magna  fui — for  he  was  one  of  them  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  affecting  or  spirit 
stirring  than  their  adventures.    A  set  of 
boys  engaged,  not  in  the  barring-out  of  a 
pedagogue,  but  the  exclusion  of  an  emper- 
or—defying, not  birchen  rods,  but  bayonets 
—enduring  the  worst  extremities  of  hunger 
and  fatigue  without  a  murmur,  mounting 
to  the  assault  of  a  fortified  town  with  the 
gallantry  of  a  forlorn-hope,  and  covering  a 
retreat  like  veterans.    When  we  remember 
the  defeat  of  Lord  John  Russell's  friend, 
Mr.  Frost,   by   Captain  Gray  and  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips,  or  see  a  London  mob  re 
coiling  before  a  handful  of  life-guards,  we 
are  puzzled  to  account  for  the  exploits  of 
the  Parisian  populace  during  the  'three 
days and  a  visit  to  Eton  or  Harrow  would 
certainly  enhance  our  wonder  at  the  boy 
patriots  of  Vannes.     But  all  classes  of 
Frenchmen  are  or  were  familiarised  to 
the  use  of  arms  from  infancy  ;  and  perhaps 
there  was  hardly  one  amongst  this  band  of 
students  whose  feelings  had  not  been  seared 
and  deadened  to  the  ordinary  run  of  youth- 
ful associations  by  some  fatal  remembrance, 
whose  infant  imagination  had  not  been 
kindled  by  some  fearful  vow,  who  had  not 
a  father  bleeding  on  the  scaffold,  a  mother 
insulted  by  a  brutal  soldiery,  or  a  brother 
perishing  amidst  the  snows  of  Russia,  to 
revenge.   'Our  generation/  says  M.  Rio, 
*  was  too  near  to  that  which  had  supplied 
the  victims  of  the  revolution,  for  the  idea 
of  a  violent  death  by  the  hand  of  a  soldier 
or  executioner  not  to  have  long  since  be- 
come familiar  to  us.* 


The  manner  in  which  his  own  mother 
received  the  news  of  the  intended  expedi- 
tion afTords  the  strongest  proof  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  natural  feeling  may  be  sub- 
dued by  circumstances.  She  had  seen  her 
husband  die  a  lingering  death  from  injuries 
received  in  the  cause  to  which  her  son  was 
now  about  to  devote  himself:  she  had  felt 
a  sabre  pressed  by  turns  on  the  child  she 
bore  in  her  arms  and  the  one  she  carried  in 
her  bosom :  she  divines  at  a  glance  the  ob- 
ject of  the  interview,  and  sees  in  her  mind's 
eye  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  impending 
danger,  whilst  the  lost  father's  image  flits 
before  her  like  a  dream.  Yet  no  passion- 
ate entreaty,  no  weak  womanly  remon- 
strance breaks  from  her.  '  Oh,  my  God  !* 
she  exclaims  in  a  tone  of  mingled  sadness 
and  resignation,  *  it  is  true,  then,  that  the 
most  painful  sacrifice  still  remained  for  mo 
to  make.' 

'  Many  years  after  this  crisis,'  says  M.  Rio, 
the  son  who  had  made  her  so  wretched  was 
relating  in  the  presence  of  a  mother  tortured  by 
another  kind  of  maternal  agony,  the  tribulations 
through  which  his  own  had  passed,  and  this  re- 
lation was  listened  to  not  only  with  a  religious 
attention,  but  with  unequivocal  signs  of  a  pro- 
found sympathy,  which  added  a  charm  the  more 
to  the  melancholy  expression  of  the  look  veiled 
by  an  unalterable  melancholy.  The  halo  of 
happiness  shone  no  longer  round  that  head, 
though  still  resplendent  with  youth  and  beauty. 
But  the  resources  of  the  heart  and  the  imagina- 
tion, although  habitually  turned  back  upon  them- 
selves, could  still  revive  at  need  when  a  conge- 
nial chord  was  touched.  This  was  precisely 
the  effect  which  the  story  of  the  Breton  mother 
produced,  if  not  by  the  sunilarity  of  the  sufiRa> 
lags,  at  least  by  the  identity  of  the  sentiment 
which  had  rendered  them  so  trying  for  both.' — 
162. 

We  have  bore  the  history  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  poem  with  which  Mrs.  Norton  has 
enriched  M.  Rio's  work,  and  we  must  pause 
to  make  an  extract : — 

*  It  might  not  be !— his  spirit 
Was  all  too  rash  and  bold  ; 
His  heart  too  young  and  fervent 
For  vows  so  calm  and  cold  : 
Yet  think  not  that  the  widow 
Her  offering  made  in  vain  ; 
Heaven^'s  unregarded  blessings 
^  Come  down  on  us  like  rain ; 
And  he  may  brare  life's  dangers 
In  hope,  and  not  in  dread, 
Whose  mother's  prayers  are  lighting 
A  halo  round  his  head : 
In  wheresoe'er  he  wanders 
Through  the  cold  world  dark  and  wild, 
There  white-winged  angels  follow 
To  guard  earth's  erring  child. 
Gk) !  let  the  scoffer  call  it 
A  shadow  and  a  dream ; 
Those  meek  subservient  spirits 
Are  nearer  than  we  deem : 
Think  not  they  visit  only 
The  bright  enraptured  eye 
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Of  some  pure  sainted  martyr 

Prepared  and  glad  to  die; 
Or  that  the  poet's  fancy, 
Or  painter's  coloured  skill, 
Creates  a  dream  of  beaut)r, 
And  moulds  a  world  at  will : 
They  lire !  they  wander  round  us, 
Soft  resting  on  the  cloud ; 
Although  to  human  vision 
The  sight  be  disallowed  ; 
They  are  to  the  almighty 
"What  the  rays  are  to  the  sun, 
An  emanating  essence 
From  the  great  supernal  One : 
They  bend  for  prayer  to  listen, 
They  weep  to  witness  crimes  ; 
They  watch  for  holy  moments — 
Good  thoughts — repentant  times ; 
They  cheer  the  meek  and  humble, 
They  heal  the  broken  heart ; 
They  teach  the  wavering  spirit 
From  earthly  ties  to  part  j 
Unseen  they  dwell  among  us, 
As  when  they  watched  below 
In  spiritual  anguish 
The  sepulchre  of  Woe : 
And  when  we  pray,  though  feeble 
Our  orisons  may  be, 
They  then  are  our  companions. 
Who  pray  eternally/ — p.  175. 

Madame  de  Stael  says  that  nothlDg  is 
more  irritating  than  the  resistance  of  the 
weak;  and  this  ia  the  only  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  useless  indignities  heaped  on  the 
collegians.  An  attempt  to  make  them  do 
homage  to  the  imperial  eagle  nearly  caused 
an  outbreak ;  but  the  crowning  tyranny, 
the  drop  which  made  the  cup  ovei*flow,  was 
an  outrage  perpetrated  on  a  comrade,  who, 
after  being  cruelly  beaten  and  kicked  by 
the  gendarmes,  was  expelled  the  college, 
and  compelled  to  enlist  as  a  soldier,  for  un- 
consciously wearing  a  few  white  flowers  in 
his  cap : — 

'A  stranger  who  mixed  with  the  groups  of 
scholars  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  Leman- 
ach  had  to  endure  such  ill  treatment  would  have 
stood  astounded  at  ail  he  saw  and  heard;  all 
those  beardless  faces,  pale  with  anger  rather  than 
with  alarm, — ^tlie  peasants  turning  up  their  long 
hair  under  their  wide-brimmed  hats,  as  if  to  pre- 
pare for  a  stru^le— those  whose  hearts  were 
most  swollen  with  indignation  giving  vent  to  it 
before  an  audience  who  replied  sometimes  by 
expressive  gestures,  and  sometimes  by  tears, 
which  rage  as  well  as  pity  for  their  comrade 
wrung  from  them ;  and  during  all  this  time  the 
women  of  the  lower  class,  ever  watchful  and  de- 
voted sentinels,  keeping  an  eye  on  every  window 
which  opened  above  our  heads,  in  the  fear  that 
some  spy  might  gather  up  our  words,  which,  in 
fact,  were  bold  and  uncompromising;  for  we 
spoke  of  nothing  less  than  an  armed  insurrection, 
and  we  spoke  of  it  with  the  full  and  firm  antici- 
pation or  the  ccmsequences  which  might  fall 
upon  our  heads.' 

From  this  time  an  armed  insurrection 
was  resolved  upon,  and  the  resolution  was 


carried  into  efiect  with  a  degree  of  energy 
and  perseverance  which  will  be  read  with 
mingled  admiration  and  astonishment 

The  entire  number  of  students  amounted 
to  six  hundred;  but  nearly  half  were  ne- 
cessarily excluded  from  the  enterprise  on 
account  of  their  extreme  youth,  despite  of 
their  animated  and  ofl-repes^d  protest 
from  Comeille : — 

<Je  suis  jeune,  il  est  vrai,  mais  auz  toes 
bien  nees 

La  valeur   n'attend    pas   le    nombre  des 
annees.'  ^ 

About  three  hundred  and  fifty  were 
eventually  declared  fit  for  service,  and  to 
supply  these  with  arms  and  ammunition  was 
the  first  point.  Afler  clubbing  the  pocket- 
money  of  the  entire  establishment,  and 
mortgaging  or  selling  every  article  of  per- 
sonal property  they  could  spare,  they  could 
only  form  a  fund  wofully  disproportioned 
to  the  purpose ;  and  then  came  the  difficul- 
ty of  investing  it  without  exciting  suspicion. 
They  succeeded  in  buying  a  few  muskets 
and  fowling-pieces,  but  the  greater  number 
were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  pocket 
pistols.  The  arms  obtained,  they  were  ig- 
norant of  the  most  effective  mode  of  using 
them,  and  were,  moreover,  unwilling  to  join 
the  confederate  army  in  the  guise  of  an 
awkward  squad.  But  on  what  pretence 
could  they  apply  for  so  much  as  a  single 
dnll-serjeant,  and  how  long  would  their 
proceedings  be  tolerated  by  the  governor, 
if  they  turned  the  college-yard  into  a  pa- 
rade 1  At  length  an  expedient  was  hit 
upon.  There  was  a  Gascon  oflScer  in  the 
garrison  who  had  made  no  secret  of  his 
disgust  at  the  insults  beaped  upon  them. 
Secure  of  bis  sympathy,  one  of  their  com- 
mittee repaired  to  him  with  a  complaint  of 
broken  health  and  failing  constitution,  for 
which  the  regular  exercise  of  the  musket 
and  sabre  had  been  prescribed.  The  good- 
natured  officer  reaaily  fell  into  the  trap, 
and  gave  up  an  hour  every  morning  to 
teaching  him.  Every  evening  the  young 
recruit  became  the  teacher  in  his  turn ;  the 
scene,  a  cellar  or  garret ;  the  class,  a  dozen 
of  his  comrades,  armed  with  sticks,  with 
which  they  made  ready,  presented,  charg- 
ed, and  indeed  did  everything  but  fire  and 
stand  at  ease,  until  their  instructor  had  got 
hoarse  with  calling  to  them  :  forgetting,  as 
M.  Rio  suggests,  that  what  they  might 
learn  in  this  manner  would  be  utterly  use- 
less in  the  kind  of  warfare  in  which  they 
were  most  likely  to  be  engaged.  Next 
came  the  grand  question.  Where  were 
they  to  plant  their  standard  7   In  what  di- 
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rection  were  they  to  cross  the  Rubicon  ? 
Tbey  could  not  revolt  m  the  abstract ;  and 
every  individual  mode  suggested  to  them 
seemed  fraught  with  impossibilities  of  its 
own.  The  notion  of  assembling  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain,  and  declaring  war  against 
the  government,  was  soon  rejected  by  the 
wildest  There  were  enough  soldiers  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  have  eaten  them  all 
up  bodily ;  and  even  when  the  bulk  of  the^e 
had  been  drafted  off  to  attend  the  emperor 
to  Waterloo,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
,  steal  a  march  upon  their  enemies.  Tt  was 
proposed  to  begm  by  a  night  attack  on  a 
neighbouring  fort,  garrisoned  only  by  a  few 
veterans,  where  they  expected  to  find  arms 
and  ammunition  enough  to  supply  both 
their  own  body  and  the  auxiliaries  who  were 
sure  to  be  attracted  by  their  success.  A 
leader,  however,  was  indispensable,  and 
they  fixed  on  their  friend,  the  Gascon  offi- 
cer, as  the  finest  person  for  the  post.  The 
same  lad  who  had  excited  his  sympathy 
was  commissioned  to  make  the  offer ;  and 
unbounded,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  the 
officer's  astonishment. 

'  He  remained  at  first  utterlv  coofounded,  not 
with  horror,  which  would  have  been  more  accord- 
ing to  rule,  but  rather  with  admiration  and  pity; 
pity  for  our  youth,  and  admiration  at  our  audacity. 
Without  affecting  to  be  hurt  at  our  doubts  of  his 
fidelity,  he  replied,  with  equal  mildness  and 
firankness,  that  he  was  bound  to  the*cause  which 
we  wished  to  combat  by  recollections  he  would 
never  disown,  and  vows  no  temptation  should 
induce  him  to  violate.  **  You  have  done  wrong,*' 
he  added,  in  faltering^  accents,  "  to  make  me  this 
confidence :  you  ought  to  know  that,  in  not  de- 
nouncing you,  I  not  only  betray  my  duty  but  ex- 
pose myselfto  be  ignominiously  shot  at  the  head 
of  my  regiment.  Never  mind ;  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  me,  except  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
where  I  shall  have  to  execute  the  orders  of  my 
commander.'" 

So  ended  their  hopes  in  that  quarter — 
and  uo  wonder  they  were  puzzled  on  whom 
to  fix  them  next,  considering  the  qualities 
they  demanded  in  a  general : — *  We  re- 
quired that  he  should  be  at  the  same  time 
enthusiastic  and  experienced  ;  that  he 
should  have  the  heart  warm  and  the  head 
cool ;  and  above  all  that  he  should  have  a 
soul  sufficiently  elevated  to  tell  by  our  ac- 
cent alone  that  we  were  not  traitors.'  They 
found  one,  notwithstanding,  in  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Margadel,  the  occupier  of  a  neigh- 
bouring ch^au,  who  had  served  with  ho- 
nour in  the  wars  of  La  Vendee,  and  had 
commenced  his  military  career  in  much 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  were  anx- 
ious to  commence  theirs:— *Hb  martial 
air,  his  almost  gigantic  stature^  his  large 


black  eyes,  full  of  fire,  his  firm  and  sono- 
rous mode  of  speaking,  and,  above  all,  his 
wound,  fi*om  which  he  still  limped  a  little, 
had  Jong  made  him  a  highly  interesting 
personage  for  those  amongst  us  who  haa 
heard  speak  of  his  exploits.'  He  received 
the  deputation  rather  coldly  at  first;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  convinced  of  their  real  cha- 
racter and  intentions,  he  accepted  their 
offer,  gave  them  his  full  confidence,  cmd 
offered  to  communicate  on  thoir  behalf 
with  the  superior  council  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 

They  returned  overjoyed,  and  the  news 
of  their  reception  diffused  a  general  feeling 
of  hilarity ;  but  three  mortal  weeks  passed 
away  in  the  agony  of  hope  deferred,  and  no 
summons  to  action  arrived  from  the  cha- 
teau. The  chevalier  was  as  impatient  as 
his  troop,  but  he  felt  the  folly  of  acting 
until  the  general  movement  had  been  com- 
bined. The  hour  arrived  at  last,  precipi- 
tated by  the  indiscretion  of  the  authori- 
ties. It  was  ascertained  that  forty  or  fifly 
of  the  more  active  students  had  been  pro- 
scribed, and  were  to  be  shipped  off  as  con- 
scripts to  the  colonies.  This  made  further 
delay  impossible ;  and  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  was 
fixed  for  their  departure.  It  is  an  affect- 
ing part  of  the  story,  that,  the  grand  point 
once  decided,  the  first  place  of  resort  was 
the  confessional.  They  thus  prepared  to 
meet  death;  and  after  receiving  plenary 
absolution  at  the  hands  of  theltr  spiritual 
fathers,  who  necessarily  became  acquainted 
with  the  plot,  they  held  a  meeting  in  the 
loft  of  an  obscure  bouse,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  an  oath  of  fidelity.  They  here,  one 
and  all,  swore  never  to  make  terms  with 
the  usurpation,  and  to  die  rather  than  aban- 
don their  comrades.  Some  traits  of  boyish 
fun  or  malice  contrast  curiously  with  these 
grave  solemnities.  Many  students  in  rhe- 
toric converted  their  allotted  tasks  in  com- 
position into  bitter  philippics  against  their 
professor,  and  actually  placed  them  in  his 
hands,  at  the  risk  of  compromising  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  at  the  last  moment. 
At  length  the  college  clock  struck  four,  the 
signal  for  each  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous  beyond  the 
walls.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three 
hours  all  of  them  managed  to  steal  out  un- 
observed. It  was  no  business  of  tho  elderly 
ladies  with  whom  they  boarded  to  reveal 
their  suspicions,  and  the  alarm  was  not 
given  until  the  next  morning,  when  great 
was  the  surprise  of  the  professors  and 
almost  ungovernable  tho  rage  of  the  gar- 
rison. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  they  should 
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act  in  concert  with  the  principal  body  of 
Breton  Royalists,  now  organized  under 
General  de  Sol  de  Grisolles ;  and  to  effect 
a  diversion  in  his  favour,  a  party  of  the 
youngest  and  worst-armed  of  the  students 
were  directed  to  leave  the  rest,  and  show 
themselves  in  a  different  quarter,  where 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  an  independent 
force.  This  manoeuvre  was  entrusted  to  an 
aspirant  for  the  priesthood,  named  Quellec, 
who  was  suffering  from  a  dangerous  mala- 
dy, requiring  the  greatest  care.  *  A  la 
garde  de  Dieu  /'  was  his  exclamation  as  he 
tore  a  blister  off  his  breast  before  hb  pity- 
ing and  admiring  comrades. 

The  main  party  assembled  at  M.  de  Mar- 
gadel's  ch&teau,  where  a  beautiful  little 
cirl  of  fifteen,  his  daughter,  put  them  in 
their  own  eyes  on  a  level  with  the  preux 
chevaliers  of  the  best  age  of  chivalry,  by 
adorning  them  with  cockades  made  with 
her  own  fair  hands.  During  the  perform- 
ance of  this  ceremony,  the  sun  was  shining 
as  he  shone  at  Austerlitz,  and  they  began 
their  march  in  the  highest  possible  spirits, 
which  were  not  diminished  by  finding 
smiling  faces,  a  good  supper,  and  good 
beds  at  the  chateau  where  tbey  halted  for 
the  night  But  the  morning  had  hardly 
broke  when  they  were  obliged  to  prepare 
in  good  earnest  for  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  the  field.  Their  supper  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  an  express  to 
say  that  a  hostile  detachment  was  approach- 
ing, and  the  two  youngest  of  the  band  were 
immediately  posted  on  the  look-out  about  a 
musket-shot  from  the  ch&teau  : 

'  One  of  them,  Emile  ^tado,  had  hardly  attained 
the  required  age,  and  had  not  figured  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  oath ;  but  he  was  bound  to  us  by  a 
tie  eaually  sacred  to  him,  the  family  recollections 
which  had  marked  out  for  him  beforehand  the 
line  he  had  to  take :  his  maternal  CTandmother 
had  perished  by  the  guillotine,  as  guuty  of  having 
giv^  birth  to  two  emigrant  sons,  and  her  daugh- 
ter imprisoned  with  her  was  aa  the  point  of 
undergoing  the  same  fate.  She  bad  related  to 
her  son  all  the  details  of  this  lamentable  history ; 
and  now  the  turn  of  this  son  was  come.  His 
comrade,'  [the  author]  <  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
had  nearly  the  same  wroims:  the  republican 
steel  had  struck  down  the  nead  of  his  grand- 
father, threatened  that  of  his  father,  and  grazed 
the  neck  of  his  mother.  And  all  these  unatoned- 
for  crimes  came  back  upon  us  on  seeing  the 
members  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals  who  had 
ordered  them  re-appear  upon  the  political  stage.* 

They  watched  all  night  in  vain,  but  with- 
in an  hour  after  they  had  been  relieved,  the 
enemy  was  upon  them  in  overwhelming 
force,  and  the  utmost  they  could  do  was 
to  make  their  escape  into  the  woods.  Af- 
ter some  hours  ot  wandering  they  came 


suddenly  upon  a  Talley  where  the  mob 
body  of  Chouans  waa  encaooped.  Here 
the  young  auxiliaries  are  received  with  the 
warmest  sympathy,  and  though  occasioiial 
misgivings  are  almost  involuntarily  express- 
ed on  the  score  of  their  tender  years,  these 
only  serve  to  make  them  pant  the  imre  ea- 
gerly for  an  opportODity  of  verifying  the 
maxim  expressed  in  their  favourite  couplet 
from  Comeille.  They  did  not  wait  long. 
The  very  day  after  the  junction  they  learnt 
that  a  strong  column  haolefl  Auray  in  search 
of  them,  crying  '  Mart  omx  C&omans/  and 
promising  to  return  shortly  each  with  one  of 
the  sc^lerats  at  the  point  of  his  bayonet 
An  attempt  at  surprise  was  disconcerted  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Chouans,  but  an  action 
was  inevitable,  and  their  dispositions  were 
made  accordingly. 

In  the  front,  heading  two  or  three  hun- 
dred peasants,  marched  Gkunber,  a  Chouan 
chief  of  reputation  and  experience.  Promot- 
ed to  the  rank 'of  brigade-general  during 
the  Breton  insurrection  of  1799,  Gramber 
had  treated  both  with  the  republic  and  the 
empire  for  the  submission  of  his  followers, 
but  he  would  never  consent  to  be  included 
in  the  capitulation,  and,  traced  from  lurking- 
place  to  lurking-place  like  a  wild  beast,  ho 
had  escaped  as  if  by  miracle.  Such  was 
the  terror  he  inspired,  that  four  gendarmes, 
who  had  tracked  him  to  a  cottage  where  he 
was  quietly  eating  his  dinner,  could  BOt 
pluck  up  heart  to  lay  hold  of  him.  •  What 
IS  to  be  done  !* — so  ran  their  conference— 
*  he  has  a  double-barrelled  gun  between  his 
legs,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  on  the  table  ;  we 
might  as  well  have  to  do  with  four  devils.' 
Thereupon  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat  Gram- 
ber was  now  broken  by  age  and  infirmities, 
but  his  eye  brightened  and  his  form  expand- 
ed at  the  thought  of  again  encountering 
his  old  enemies.  He  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  repeating  his  fayourite 
harangue — *  Dan,  oMj  tan  ra  or  nilii,  po» 
ired,* — which,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  may  equal  Henri  de  Larodieja- 
quelein's  famotis  address,  or  '  Up,  Ctuards, 
and  at  them  P 

The  battle  began  by  a  close  and  unex- 
pected fire  upon  the  part  of  the  line  in 
which  the  students  were  posted.  The  Blues 
were  concealed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  suffered  their  opponents  to  approack 
within  pistol-shot  before  they  fired.  -  The 
student  who  commanded  the  advanced 
guard,  though  he  had  received  a  severe 
wound  and  saw  his  friends  falling  rooiid 
him,  continued  to  ^ve  his  orders,  leaniog^ 
on  his  carbine,  with  a  coolness  which  in- 
spired his  little  party  witii  fresh  confidence, 
and  they  gallantly  returned  tiie  fire.  GUm- 
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ber  aod  tbe  other  leaders  hasteDed  to  take 
part  in  the  combat,  which  raged  with  great 
fury  for  about  twenty  minutes.  ,  The  young- 
er Cadoudal  (the  son  of  George)  was  seen 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  division  with  no 
other  weapon  than  a  club,  ^d  as  none  of 
the  royalists  had  above  ten  or  a  dozen  car- 
tridges at  the  utmost,  they  were  all  obliged 
to  come  to  close  quarters  without  delay. 
Determined  not  to  throw  away  a  shot,  they 
rushed  up  to  the  very  teeth  of  their  enemies, 
and  seldom  fired  till  their  muskets  were  on 
the  point  of  crossing.  This  desperate  mode 
of  fighting  confounded  the  Blues,  who  at 
length  gave  way  ;  but  the  conquerors  were 
too  much  crippled  to  follow  up  the  victory, 
and  most  of  those  who  attempted  a  pursuit 
were  checked  by  the  wish  to  possess  them 
selves  of  the  muskets  and  cartridge-boxes  of 
the  slain.  As  for  old  Garaber,  his  strength 
failed  afler  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  chase, 
and  he  was  found  seated  on  a  risine  ground, 
with  feet  naked,  breast  bare,  and  mee  inun- 
dated with  perspiration  and  tears  of  rage, 
groaning  over  the  impotence  to  which  his 
infirmities  had  reduced  him,  and  hardly  ca- 
pable of  being  consoled  by  the  victory, 
The  General  of  the  Blues  was  taken,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  put  to  death  immediately.  On 
his  tremblingly  asking  Cadoudal  what  they 
intended  to  do  with  him-^'  There  is  only 
one  thing  for  us  to  do,'  was  the  rep]y-«-'  to 
send  you  home  ;  but  tell  me  frankly,  if  you 
bad  been  the  conquerors,  would  you  have 
treated  us  in  tbe  same  manner  V  *  It  was 
my  intention,'  rejoined  the  other,  casting 
down  his  eyes — *  but  I  dare  not  say  it 
would  have  been  in  my  power.*  His 
wounds  were  dressed  with  the  greatest  care 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Margadel,  who  only  so 
far  indulged  his  triumph  as  to  repeat  these 
verses  from  Alzire : — 


^  Des  dieux  que  nous  servons  connais  la  Win* 
ence: 

Les  tiens  t'ont  command^  le  meurtre  et  la  ven- 
^  gcanoe; 

£t  le  nuen,  quand  ton  bras  vient  de  m'assas- 
smer, 

M'ordonne  de  te  plaindre  et  Je  te  pardonner. ' 

Their  next  step  was  to  repair  to  the  neigh- 
bouring chapel  of  Saint  Antie  to  oiTci'  up  a 
thanksgiving  for  their  victory,  and  to  obtain 
a  renewed  absolution  froraf  their  sins.  The 
tnantier  in  which  this  proceedhig  Was 
"Viewed  by  their  prisoner^  calls  forth  the 
following  just  reflection  from  M.  Rio  : 

*  More  than  one  bourgeois  pMosophe  (a  char- 
acter occasionally  not  less  comic  than  the  hour- 
geois  gentilkomme)  believes  he  adds  something 
to  bis  staaU  stature  by  loudly  expressing  the 
contempt  all  these  acts  of  popular  piety  inspire 
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ui  htm,  and  hardly  regards  a6  hi«  equal  the 
credulous  countryman  who  goes  to  demand  of 
God,  by  an  intercession  deemed  all-powerful,  the 
strength  necessary  to  endure  wretchedness  and 
pardon  injuries.  There  were  many  of  these  rea^ 
soners  amongst  our  captives,  and  we  could  not 
help  feeling  a  malicious  pleasure  at  seeingf  the 
amazement  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  oUr 
to  theta  incomprehensible  generosity.' 

This  spirit  of  piety,  which  haJ  macfe  the 
Vendeans  so  long  invincible,  was  after- 
wards neglected  by  the  Chouan  leaders. 
The  peasants  were  more  than  once  shocked 
by  being  compelled  to  march  on  a  day  set 
apart  for  the  services  of  religion,  and  M. 
Rio  complains  that  their  only  attendant 
chaplain  was  a  kind  of  Friar  Tuck,  who 
threatened  all  who  talked  to  him  of  con- 
fession before  a  baUle  with  the  handle  of 
his  umbrella  or  his  fist,  and,  with  a  bottle  of 
bi-andy  in  one  pocket  to  balance  the  bre- 
viary m  the  other,  was  constantly  calling 
attention  to  his  exclusive  preference  for  the 
bottle. 

After  a  short  time  spent  in  collecting 
arms,  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  town  of 
Redon.  The  students  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed to  form  the  advance-guard,  but  the 
perilous  honour  was  refused  to  theni,  on  the 
ground  that  the  youn?  blood  destined  to 
recruit  the  priesthood  should  be  spared. 
They  were  notwithstanding  the  first  to  en- 
ter the  place  amidst  a  shower  of  balls  from 
the  houses,  upon  which  the  main  body  of 
the  defenders  retreated  to  the  tower.  The 
horrors  of  the  ensuing  night  are  thus 
portrayed  by  M.  Rio  j 


'During  the  whole  of  this  long  night  the  in-^ 
tervals  of  silence  were  short  and  rare.  Although 
we  were  under  cover  from  their  shots,  they  kept 
firing  in  all  directions  wherever  the  light  and  the 
noise  led  them  to  suppose  there  were  Chouans. 
Sometimes  they  appeared  to  agree  to  fire'  to- 
gether, and  then  the  tower  and  toWn-hall  were 
momentarily  lighted  up  like  ftunaces  m  the  midst 
of  darkness,  and  we  roused  ourselves  with  a 
bound  at  the  sound  of  these  terrible  explosions, 
which  we  took  for  the  prelude  of  a  sally,  and  we 
cried  "To arms!-'  ana  this  cry,  repeated  by  our 
patrols,  reaching  to  a  distance  in  the  obscurity, 
came  to  interrupt  the  repast  of  some,  the  prayer 
or  the  sleep  of  others ;  in  the  uncertainty  whetli> 
er  the  danger  Approached  fiom  within  or  from 
without,  whether  the  matter  in  hand  was  to  re- 
pulse the  garrison,  or  make  head  against  a  rein- 
forcement from  Nantes  orRennes,  our  people 
ran  at  all  risks  towards  the  spot  where  there  was 
most  noise— made  their  way  as  they  best  might 
across  daric  and  cumbered  streets,  provoking  the 
cries  and  threats  of  those  who  were  bearing  the 
litters  of  the  wotmded — then,  when  tbe  alarm 
was  over,  the  sleepers  and  eaters  resumed  their 
occupation  with  so  much  the  more  case  from  its 
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being  generally  the  bare  pavement  wbieh  serred 
both  for  bed  and  table.' 

The  corps  of  Gamber  slept  in  their 
i-anks  in  the  main  street,  sitUng  back  to 
back  with  their  muskets  between  their 
legs.  When  morning  dawned  it  was  found 
necessary  to  evacuate  the  town,  the  stu- 
dents, with  Gamber,  gallantly  bringing  up 
the  rear.  They  ascertained  al'ter wards  that 
the  garrison  of  the  tower  could  not  have 
held  out  many  hours  longer  for  want  of 
water.  Instead  of  harassing  the  Chouans 
in  their  retreat,  theu-  first  step  was  to  throw 
tbemselves  all  black  and  panting  into  the 
river. 

This  check  had  the  usual  effect  of  sowing 
discontent  and  dissension  amongst  the  un- 
successful party,  who  loudly  accused  their 
General  of  mcapacity — not  witbout  reason, 
for  his  former  suflferings  in  the  cause  had 
fairly  worn  him  out,  and  he  was  both  bodily 
and  mentally  effete.  All  their  hopes  were 
now  fixed  on  the  speedy  arrival  of  a 
vessel  laden  with  arms  and  ammunition 
that  had  been  promised,  and  they  were 
drawing  towards  the  coast  to  cover  the  dis- 
embarkation, when  their  courage  was  put 
to  the  proof  under  circumstances  which 
might  have  shaken  the  stoutest  veterans. 

Separated  from  the  enemy  by  a  river, 
they  were  dispersed  through  a  village  and 
asleep,  when  a  sudden  attempt  was  made 
to  get  at  them  across  a  bridge.  Cadoudal 
was  instantly  on  the  spot  with  five  or  six 
of  his  best  men,  and  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  advance  till  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
including  the  students,  had  got  under  arms, 
but  their  situation  was  still  precarious  in 
the  extreme.  Gamber  was  at  some  dis- 
tance with  his  battalion,  and,  though  Ca- 
doudal might  succeed  in  making  good  the 
defence  of  the  bridge  first  attempted,  there 
was  another  at  a  shoit  distance  by  which 
the  position  might  be  turned.  This  post 
was  assigned  to  the  students,  and  they  had 
not  been  two  minutes  upon  the  ground 
when  the  cannon-balls  began  to  fall  amongst 
them.  By  way  of  keeping  up  their  spirits, 
a  lad  named  Le  Thiee,  the  bard  of  tiie  par- 
ty, struck  up  a  song  of  defiance — 

'  Si  jamais  le  fer  d'une  lance 
Me  frappe  au  milieu  des  combats, 
Je  chanterai — ' 

There  ended  his  song — a  ball  shattered  his 
head  to  pieces,  and  covered  his  comrades 
with  his  blood  and  brains.  A  momentary 
disorder  was  created  by  this  event,  and, 
whilst  some  stood  stupified  with  fear  and 
horror,  others  hurried  to  raise  the  body. 
An  old  sergeant,  who  had  assisted  in  drill- 


ing them,  was  scandalised  by  this  breach  of 
discipline :  '  Is  this  then  what  you  under- 
stand by  war,  and  are  we  come  here  to 
grow  tender  and  have  attacks  of  nerves  t 
What  then  will  come  of  it  when  the  grape- 
shot  is  sweeping  us  away  by  the  dozen  t 
Come,  face  about.'  And,  pride  getting  the 
better  of  fear  and  pity,  the  waverers  re- 
turned to  their  ranks,  braced  instead  of 
shaken  by  this  catastrophe. 

They  were  condemned,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  undergo  the  severest  of  trials — 
to  watch  the  result  of  a  battle  by  which 
their  own  fate  would  be  decided,  without 
taking  part  in  it.  The  enemy  made  a 
second  attempt  on  the  position  occupied  by 
Cadoudal ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  were 
again  repulsed  in  this  quarter  that  they  as- 
sailed that  entrusted  to  the  students.  Mak- 
ing light  of  such  opponents  they  rushed 
at  once  upon  the  bridge;  but  before  the 
head  of  the  column  was  half  over,  they 
found  reason  to  repent  of  their  rashness. 
*  Follow  me,  my  children,'  exclaimed  Mar- 
gad  el,  and,  springing  forward,  he  shot  the 
foremost  dead.  His  young  lieutenant  was 
in  the  act  of  taking  aim  at  the  second,  when 
he  received  a  bullet  through  the  heart,  and 
fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  brother,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  almost  at  the  same 
instant  This  time,  however,  the  nerves 
of  the  band  were  steeled,  and  they  fought 
under  the  impulse  of  a  kind  of  pbrenzied 
intoxication — ^rushing,  half  blinded  with 
smoke  and  choked  with  powder,  up  to  the 
very  muzzle  of  their  adversaries'  muskets, 
and  not  firing  till  their  own  were  slopped 
by  the  body  of  an  enemy.  When  the  fire 
slackened  and  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
the  Blues  were  seen  retiring  from  the 
bridge ;  fortunately  for  the  students,  who, 
by  the  end  of  the  skirmish,  had  not  above 
two  cartridges  apiece  left  Expecting  an 
immediate  renewal  of  the  attack,  they  were 
giving  up  all  for  lost,  when  the  white  caps 
of  a  troop  of  women  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance. *  It  was  thought  at  first  that  they 
came  to  take  care  of  the  wounded — but  it 
was  neither  lint  nor  food  that  their  aprons 
were  loaded  with ;  they  brought  cartridges 
made  upon  the  instant ;  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  which,  in  default  of  lead,  they  had 
melted  their  tin  cooking  utensils.' 

The  situation  of  affairs  was  still  most 
critical.  Two  cannon  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  students  with  effect,  and  un- 
der cover  of  a  sustained  discharge  of  grape- 
shot  the  enemy's  skirmishers  were  gradu- 
ally closing  in  upon  them,  when  the  videttes 
were  seen  galloping  ap  to  the  imperial 
General  with  all  the  marks  of  con&sion ; 
and  directly  afterwards  the  firing  ceased, 
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the  wounded  were  hastily  got  together,  and 
the  Blues  appeared  in  fhll  retreat.  The 
raystery  was  soon  solved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  old  Gamber  at  the  head  of  500 
picked  men,  who,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, pushed  on  to  intercept  and  engage 
a  force  which  quadrupled  his  own.  His 
skill  was  fortunately  on  a  par  with  his  au- 
dacity ;  so  able  were  his  dispositions,  and 
so  fiery  his  onslaught,  that  in  less  than  five 
minutes  the  Bluos  gave  way  on  all  sides. 
The  students  were  unable  to  second  him 
for  want  of  ammunition,  and  the  chevalier 
very  properly  refused  to  expose  them  to 
be  charged  in  their  disabled  state  by  a  re- 
serve of  cavalry  which  kept  hovering  about 
the  ground.  They  consequently  only  ar- 
rived in  time  to  thank  Gamber  for  his  timely 
succour,  and  save  the  wounded  from  being 
plundered. 

'A  spectacle  entirely  new  for  both  conquer- 
ors and  conquered  then  presented  itself.  Chil- 
dren, whose  hearts  were  choking  with  suppress- 
ed tears,  protecting  veteran  soldiers  who  had 
just  been  killing  their  comrades  !  A  grenadier 
with  long  moustachios,  who  appeared  to  suffer 
horribly  since  he  had  been  pulled  about  with  a 
view  to  plunder,  was  doubled  up  in  a  paddle  of 
his  own  blood,  his  eves  dosed,  his  hands  con- 
vulsed, and  his  mouth  open,  not  to  ciy  Mercy  ! 
but  to  blaspheme  and  curse.  He  believed  that 
his  executioners  were  still  there,  readv  to  tor- 
ture him  by  new  acts  of  violence.  What  was 
his  surprise,  on  opening  his  eyes,  to  see  his  de- 
fender, whose  mild  and  feminine  physiognomy 
hardly  announced  fifteen  y^u^,  putting  back  the 
curious  and  ill-disposed  with  nis  carbine,  and 
tracing  around  his  wrotege  a  magic  circle  that 
none  of  them  dared  to  cross !  At  this  sight  the 
old  soldier  burst  into  tears,  and,  stammering 
out  some  words  which  were  no  longer  curses, 
he  searched  his  pocket  and  his  pouch  as  if  look- 
ing for  a  watch  or  purse  to  offer  to  his  protector. 
"  These  brigands  " — ^he  exclaimed  with  a  tone 
of  regret  rather  than  reproach — "  have  left  me 
nothmg— except  this  gourd  "—he  added,  all  ra- 
diant with  joy  when  he  found  it  was  not  emptv 
— "after  five 'hours'  fighting  you  must  be  both 
hot  and  thirsty  :  come',  my  child,  drink  to  my 
health :  it  will  do  you  good,  and  me  too."  * 

Even  civil  war  is  softened  by  such  epi- 
sodes. It  is  melancholy  to  be  obliged  to 
add,  that  in  the  very  next  engagement  this 
gallant  boy  vras  numbered  with  the  dead. 
One  of  the  youngest,  named  Leray,  being 
struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  side,  began  to  cry. 
He  had  already  given  proofs  of  the  highest 
courage,  and  'this  indulgence  of  an  instinct 
congenial  to  his  age,'  adds  M.  Rio,  *by  no 
means  diminished  our  admiration.' 

Their  defence  of  the  bridge  made  tho^stu- 
dents  the  heroes  and  favourites  of  the  array, 
and  they  heard  no  mure  sarcastic  allusions 
to  their  size — sach  as  fell  from  the  sailors 


of  Francheville,  who  on  their  first  joining 
inquired  whether  the  central  committee 
had  provided  nurses  enough  for  such  num- 
bers of  children.  '  Still  they  were  destined 
to  undergo  one  deep  mortification.  A  cargo 
of  arms  arrived,  amongst  which  were  a 
quantity  of  light  carbines  of  elegant  manu> 
facture,  looking  as  if  made  on  purpose  for 
them.  To  these  they  instantly  laid  claim  ; 
but  in  vain  did  they  recapitulate  their  servi- 
ces; in  vain  did  they  strip  off  their  jackets 
to  exhibit  their  shoulders,  bruised  and  lace- 
rated by  the  large  clumsy  muskets  they  had 
been  loaded  with;  the  tempting  carbines 
were  awarded  to  a  newly-formed  company 
of  decayed  gentlemen  who  had  just  emerg- 
ed from  their  hiding-places.  But  we  are 
anticipating.  This  disappointment  did  not 
befall  them  until  they  had  fought  the  most 
fiital  of  their  fights,  the  murderous  conflict 
around  and  in  the  tovni  of  Aury. 

The  Chouans  were  again  posted  with  a 
river  in  their  front ;  but  this  time  there 
were  six  bridges  instead  of  two,  and  by  a 
strange  oversight  no  one  thought  of  de- 
stroying them.  General  Bigarre,  the  impe- 
rial commander,  came  in  sight  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  as  his  troops  were  fatigued  by  a 
long  march,  he  quartered  them  for  the  night 
in  the  cloisters  of  a  neighbouring  chapel, 
vdiere  he  shrewdly  calculated,  the  Chouans 
would  deem  it  sacrilegious  to  annoy  him  by 
their  shot.  Gamber  himself  had  no  scru- 
ples of  tile  sort,  and  proposed  to  scale  the 
wtiUs,  but  his  opinion  was  overruled,  and 
from  that  moment  the  old  chief  gave  up  all 
for  lost.  One  of  the  patrols  found  him  in 
tears,  and  inquired  if  any  misfortune  had 
befallen  him.— 'Not  yet,'  was  the  reply, 
*  but  I  weep  beforehand  for  that  which  can- 
not fail  to  befiill  us  to-morrow.' 

At  sunrise  Bigarre  issued  from  his  quar- 
ters, resolved  to  force  his  way  into  Auray 
before  night.  The  main  body  of  the  Chou- 
ans were  posted  directly  in  his  path,  but 
their  cannon,  on  which  they  mainly  relied, 
had  not  come  up,  and  one  division,  that  of 
Secillon,  was  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled, 
whilst  their  leader  tore  his  hair  with  rage. 

'In  his  despair  he  mingled  curses  with  threats, 
and  told  Rohu  to  fire  upon  them,  which  he 
would  certednly  have  done  himself  if  he  had  had 
a  loaded  musket  in  his  hands.  With  his  best 
men,  determined  to  atone  for  the  defection  of 
their  comrades  by  their  bravery,  he  hastened  to 
place  himself  alongside  of  Cadoudal,  who  fulfil- 
led that  day,  much  more  m  reality  than  De  Sol, 
the  duties  of  commander-m-chief,  and  was  him- 
self furious  at  the  delay  of  the  guns,  on  which 
he  founded  his  last  hope  of  victory.  He  had 
just  interrupted,  with  very  little  ceremony,  the 
fine  compliments  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Boissi^, 
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tp  tell  him  to  gallop  as  fast  as  he  could  and 
hasten  the  advance  of  the  artillerymen,  who 
ought  to  have  heen  there  an  hour  ago,  and 
already  our  major-general  (de  la  Boissiere)  was 
turning  to  execute  this  commission  with  ail  the 
zeal  of  an  aide-de-camp,  when  Rohu,  whose 
anti-aristocratic  instincts  sometimes  showed 
themselves  under  brutal  forms,  seeing  him  turn 
his  back  on  the  field  of  battle,  ran  and  fastened 
on  the  mane  of  his  horse,  swearing  that  he 
should  not  move  a  step  farther,  and  asking  if 
his  title  of  marquis  dispensed  him  from  rising 
his  person  like  the  rest.  There  arose  then  so 
great  a  tumult  around  the  two  disputants,  that 
much  precious  time  was  lost  in  explanations  be- 
fore the  intractable  Roh][i  coi^d  be  induced  to 
let  go  his  hold.' 

This  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  an 
incident  at  Bpthwell  Brigg,  described  in 
>  Old  Mortality,'  when  Henry  Morton's  re- 
trograde movement  to  bring  up  fresh  troops 
is  similarly  misconstrued.  The  Blues  in 
the  mean  time  had  moved  up,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  charging  with  the  bayonet, 
when  they  received  an  unexpected  check 
from  Gramber — ^who  opened  so  effective  a 
fire  upon  their  flank,  that,  if  the  reserve  and 
lutillery  had  been  there  to  second  him,  the 
affair  might  have  ended  in  their  defeat ;  but 
their  general,  finding  that  he  h^  greatly 
the  advantage  of  numbers,  kept  his  gi'ound, 
and  sent  out  such  a  multitude  of  skirmishers 
that  the  Chouans  soon  found  themselves  out- 
ranked apd  outn^ianoeuvred  in  their  turn.  A 
vigorous  charge  of  cavalry  bein^  made  at  the 
same  time  aeainst  the  baiiier  m  their  front, 
they  at  length  fell  into  irremediable  disor- 
der, and  the  road  to  Auray  was  covered 
with  the  fugitives.  The  guns  arrived  just  as 
^]be  flight  began,  and  the  gunners,  firing  one 
long  shot  by  way  of  announcing  their  pre- 
Aence,  gallopped  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
^wn,  which  they  traversed  in  haste,  and 
forthyvith  deposited  their  trust  in  a  field  of 
/com  close  to  the  main  road.  Such  \yas 
their  hurry,  thai  they  did  not  even  stay  to 
unharpess  the  horses,  so  th^t  thp  enemy's 
attention  was  immediately  attracted,  and 
the  whole  artillery  of  thp  Chouans  fell  into 
their  hands. 

The  reserve,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  students,  %yas  quartered  in  Auray.  No 
orders  arrived  until  the  streets  were  choked 
with  rupawaysj  when  a  staff  officer  gave  the 
word  *  Lu  eooliera  au  Champ  de  Martyrs,' 
which  naturally  enough  struck  a  chill  into 
their  hearts.  The  Chevalier  de  Margadel. 
who  had  eiven  vent  to  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
at  every  tiesh .  blunder,  now  thought  only 
pf  the  best  manner  of  avertipff  the  yselpss 
sacrifice  of  his  company.  Kb  fiiit  care 
was  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the 
^Impetuosity  of  the  old  sergeant :  •  My  chil- 


dren,' was  his  address,  '  I  insist  on  being 
your  only  leader  to-day;  promise  me  not 
to  quit  me  during  the  action,  and  to  execute 
faithfully  whatever  I  may  conqimand.'  An 
unanimous  acclamation  of  assent  was  the 
reply,  and  they  proceeded  to  post  tliem- 
seives  on  a  ridge  commanding  the  road,  re- 
solved on  making  the  Blues  pay  a  heavy 
toll  before  passing.  They  opened  so  close 
and  well-aimed  a  fire  on.the  foremost  column 
that  it  stopped  short  An  adjutant  major 
was  killed,  the  commander-in-chief  receiv- 
ed a  wound  long  deemed  mortal,  and  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp  was  stretched  beside  him. 
JBut  the  reserve,  like  the  main  body,  was 
soon  hemmed  in  by  skirmishers,  and  so 
thick  a  storm  of  shot  was  hailed  upon  them 
that  they  were  almost  blinded  by  the 
leaves  and  branches  cut  from  some  chestnut 
trees  above  their  heads.  Margadel,  con- 
ceiving that  enough  had  been  done  for  hon- 
our, now  gave  the  signal  for  retreat.  The 
Blues  followed  close,  but  a  little  nearer  the 
town  they  were  encountered  by  another 
reserve  posted  in  a  cemetery,  which  it  cost 
them  dear  to  dislodge.  The  very  gate 
was  the  scene  of  a  third  heroic  efibrt.  A 
gentleman  of  Auray,  M  de  Molien,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  royalists,  resolutely  barred 
the  passage  of  the  Blues.  Repeatedly  was 
he  borne  to  the  ground,  ^et  again  and 
again  did  he  rush  upon  their  bayonets,  till 
he  fell  senseless,  ana  was  lefl  for  dead  in 
the  street 

The  place  was  carried,  but  the  resenre 
kept  together  and  formed  a  rallying  point, 
to  which  the  disconcerted  Chouans  soon 
repaired  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fonn  a 
fresh  army.  After  one  more  engagement, 
however,  in  which  a  party  of  Uie  Blues 
were  seized  with  an  unaccountable  panic 
and  rushed  like  roadmen  from  the  field,  the 
struggle  grew  languid  at  the  news  of  Wa- 
terloo, and  was  finally  terminated  by  the 
second  abdication  of  Buonaparte. 

Amongst  the  most  pleasing  passages  of 
the  book  are  the  meeUng  between  the  offi- 
cers of  the  two  parties  at  a  sort  of  recon- 
ciliation festival,  and  the  reception  of  the 
students  on  their  return.  The  table-talk 
at  the  festival  turned  naturally  on  the  stir- 
ring scenes  in  which  the  guests  had  been 
engaged : 

'  They  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  one  another 
tp  avoid  any  subject  of  conversaUcxi.  General 
Rousseau  spoke  of  his  campaign  against  the 
Chouans  in  a  manner  to  excite  a  lively  indig- 
nation amount  certain  bourgeois,  to  whom  his 
words  were  repeated,  and  who  persevered  in 
sedng  in  us  nothing  but  roffues  'and  fori^uids. 
He  oomjdime&ted  de  Sol  on  Sie  fine  foeanaff  of 
our  little  army  daring  the  battle  of  Mo^Uac, 
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and  the  heroism  with  which  the  students  had 
defended  their  position.  He  then  desired  to 
know  who  commanded  a  certain  battalion  of 
peasants,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  action, 
had  manosuTred  on  his  left  flank,  and  induced 
him  to  beat  a  retreat  The  Chouan  officers  to 
whom  this  question  was  addressed  were  stand- 
ing roimd  him,  and  prevented  it  from  reaching 
the  ear  of  a  bald  and  infirm  peasant,  who  was 
sitting'  by  himself  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  his 
head  leaning  on  his  breast,  and  his  hands  hang- 
ing between  his  legs,  and  who  knew  better  than 
anybody  of  whom  General  Rousseau  was  speak- 
ing. The  General,  not  receiving  a  satisfactory 
answer,  repeated  his  question,  which  was  then 
better  understood,  and  his  auditors,  instead  of 
replying  to  it  themselves,  indicated  by  looks  and 
gestures  the  old  man  to  whom  this  praise  refer- 
red, and  who  was  too  modest  to  claim  it 
**How !  is  it  you,  then,  who  did  me  that  turn  ?" 
exclaimed  Rousseau,  approaching  Gamber,  who, 
at  Muzillac  as  at  other  places,  had  no  notion 
that  he  had  played  anything  but  a  very  subor- 
dinate part  "  Come,  give  me  your  hand ;  I 
swear  to  you  that  a  colonel  of  the  imperial  army 
could  not  have  done  better." ' 

Our  military  readers  will  remember  the 
embarrassment  into  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  thrown  some  years  ago  by 
the  bequest  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  the 
man  who  showed  most  bravery  at  Waterloo, 
whom  His  Grace  was  consequently  requir- 
ed to  name.  The  royalist  officer  despatch- 
ed to  Vannes  for  the  purpose  encountered 
the  same  difficulty  in  naming  a  couple  of 
students  to  receive  the  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honour ;  but  he  fixed  at  last  on  two  who 
bad  been  distinguished  throughout  the 
campaign  as  much  by  their  friendship  as 
by  their  bravery,  and  they  were  solemnly 
installed  on  an  altar  raised  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  description  is  thoroughly 
and  charmingly  French : 

*  An  expiatory  mass,  with  a  chivalrous  cere- 
mony, at  which  the  ladies  were  present  as  in 
the  middle  age,  struck  no  one  as  out  of  keeping. 
As  soon  as  the  officiating  priest  had  descended 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  two  elegantly  dressed 
women  were  seen  ascend in|^  it,  the  sight  of 
whom  convinced  the  two  fnends  about  to  be 
decorated  that  the  memory  of  this  day  could  not 
be  equally  sweet  for  both  of  them.  The  one  who, 
in  her  quality  of  wife  of  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  department,  occupied  the  right,  was  a  ven- 
erable matron,  full  of  feeling  and  dignity ;  but 
her  companion,  who  figured  in  this  ceremony 
with  reluctance  and  out  of  deference  to  paternal 
authority,  was  an  object  of  ecstatic  admiration 
to  aU  of  us,  less  on  account  of  her  dazzling 
beauty  than  of  an  indefinable  charm  difius^ 
over  her  whole  person.  That  day  the  enthusi- 
asm which  pierced  visibly  through  the  embar- 
rassment her  part'  occasioned  her,  appeared  to 
animate  h«r  naturally  sad  and  subdued  look. 
The  officer  who  presided  at  the  ceremonial, 
nfter  whiq>ering  a  few  words  into  her  ear,  went 


to  fetch  the  two  champions,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  in  consternation  at  the  lot  which  his 
inferiority  of  age  and  college-rank  portended. 
His  joy  may  be  imagined  when  he  learnt  that  it 
was  precisely  the  reverse;  that  not  only  was  he 
to  receive  the  cross  of  honour  from  the  hands  of 
Mademoiselle  d*01onne  upon  his  knees,  but  that, 
in  rising  from  this  suppliant  attitude,  he  would 
be  privileged  to  salute  her  on  both  cheeks.  It 
required  all  the  Breton  naivete  not  to  be  a  little 
startled  at  this  noble  kiss,  given  on  the  very 
steps  of  an  altar.  But  our  imaginations  were 
pitched  upon  a  key  which  made  criticism  im- 
possible. When  the  nair — friends,  brothers  in 
arms,  and  fellow-pupus  at  once — advanced  to 
kneel  before  their  ladies,  applauses  and  cries  of 
joy  resounded  from  all  sides ;  these  redoubled  at 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  ceremony,  and 
became  deafening  as  the  thunder-clap,  when, 
deferring  to  the  wish  passionately  expressed  by 
the  assembly.  Mademoiselle  d'Olonne,  herself 
an  object  of  enthusiasm,  graciously  retumed  the 
salute  of  her  knight  As  for  him,  he  was  in  a 
state  of  intoxicaaon  which  prevented  him  froVn 
hearing  or  seeing  anything,  not  even  the  steps 
of  the  altar  he  had  to  descend.  He  was  obliged 
to  be  held  up  by  his  comrade  to  prevent  his 
falling.  Never  before  was  head  so  yotmg  upset 
to  this  extant  by  the  fumes  of  glory.' 

Mademoiselle  d'Olonne  took  the  veil, 
and  died  many  years  ago,  so  that  her  knight 
may  record  bis  feelings  on  the  occasion 
without  any  risk  of  exciting  the  jealousy 
of  Madame.  The  young  hero,  thus  kissed 
and  kissing,  was  M.  Rio  himself. 

Although  we  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
press this  narrative,  occupying  nearly  four 
hundred  pages,  within  the  limits  of  a  mod- 
erate article,  and  although  many  of  the  in- 
cidental adventures  which  we  have  omitted 
are  full  of  interest,  we  do  not  think  M.  Rio 
will  suffer,  on  the  whole,  from  being  intro- 
duced to  the  English  public  in  this  manner; 
for  he  is  often  diffuse,  and  sometimes  phi- 
losophical. He  should  have  set  down  bis 
facts  and  impressions  at  the  time,  before  he 
had  lost  the  fire  of  youth  and  acquired  the 
trick  of  authorship, — when  the  Chouan 
rising  was  still,  in  his  eyes,  the  grandest  of 
recorded  struggles  for  liberty.  He  now 
mentally  compares  it  with  other  struggles, 
glances  over  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  with 
a  calm,  contemplative  air,  rounds  a  para- 
graph with  a  reflection,  and  spreads  out  or 
dishes  up  his  incidents  with  a  too  obvious 
reference  to  effect  Srill  the  bold,  earnest, 
chivalrous  character  of  the  original  man  is 
observable  throughout;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  this  than  the  manner 
in  which  all  tlie  poets  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  him  are  affected.  Wordsworth, 
Milnes,  Landor,  Mrs.  Norton,  Brizeux, — 
no  sooner  have  they  heard  his  tale  than  they 
proceed  to  embalm  some  striking  passage 
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in  verse.  Mr.  Wordsworth's  contribution 
is  entitled  '  The  Eagle  and  the  Dove/  in 
allusion  to  the  cognizance  of  the  St.  Esprit 
adopted  by  the  royalist  students,  and  the 
eagle  of  the  imperialists : 

*  Shade  of  Caractacus !  if  spirits  love 

The  cause  they  fought  for  in  their  earthly  home, 

To  see  the  Eagle  ruffled  by  the  Dove 

May  soothe  thy  memory  of  the  chains  of  Rome. 

These  children  claim  thee  for  their  sire;  the 
breath 

Of  thy  renown  from  Cambrian  mountains  fans 
A  flame  within  them  ihat  despises  death, 
And  glorifies  the  truant  youth  of  Vannes. 

With  thy  own  scom  of  tyrants  they  advance, 
But  truth  divine  has  sanctified  their  rage ; 
A  Silver  Cross,  enchas'd  with  flowers  of  France, 
Their  Iraidge  attests  the  holy  fight  they  wage. 

The  shrill  defiance  of  the  youn^  crusade 
Their  veteran  foes  mock  as  an  idle  noise ; 
But  unto  faith  and  loyalty  comes  aid 
From  Heaven — ^gigantic  force  to  beardless  boys.' 

Mr.  Milnes  avails  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  the  pacific  intentions  of 
his  friends  M.  Guizot  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel: 

'  For  hcttiest  men  of  every  blood  and  creed 
Let  green  La  Vendee  rest  a  sacred  spot ! 
Be  all  the  guilt  of  Quiberon  forgot 
In  the  bright  memory  of  its  martyr-deed  ! 
And  let  this  little  book  be  one  more  seed. 
Whence  sympathies  may  spring,  encumber'd 
not 

By  circumstance  of  birth  or  mortal  lot. 
But  claiming  virtue's  universal  meed  ! 
And  as  those  two  finreat  languages  whose  sound 
Has  echoed  through  the  realms  of  modem  time 
Feeding  with  thoughts  and  sentiments  sublime 
Each  otker,  and  the  list'ning  world  around, 
Meet  in  these  pa^es,  as  on  neutral  ground. 
So  may  their  nations'  hearts  in  sweet  accord  be 
found ! 

O  France  and  England !  on  whose  loAy  crests 
The  day-spring  of  the  future  flows  so  tree, 
Save  where  the  cloud  of  your  hostility 
Settles  between,  and  holy  rich t  arrests; 
Shall  ye,  first  instruments  of  God's  behests. 
But  blunt  each  other  ?   Shall  barbarians  see 
The  two  fair  sisters  of  civility 
Tum  a  fierce  wrath  agamst  each  other's 
breasts  ? 

No !  by  our  common  hope  and  bein^,  no ! 
By  the  expandiuj^  might  and  bliss  of  peace, 
By  the  reveal'd  fatuity  of  war, 
England  and  France  shall  not  be  foe  to  foe : 
For  how  can  earth  her  store  of  good  increase, 
If  what  God  loves  to  make,  man's  passions  still 
will  mar  V 


Art.  IV. — Animal  Ckemutry  ;  or  the  Ap- 
plication of  Organic  Chemistry  to  the 
Elucidatioi^  of  Fhysiology  and  Patholo- 
gy, By  Justus  Liebig,  5l.  D.  Edited 
from  the  German  MS.  by  William  Gre- 
gory, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
King's  College,  Aberdeen.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1842. 

The  recent  progress  of  Chemistry,  espe- 
cially of  Organic  Chemistry,  has  been  rapid 
and  most  interesting.  Throughout  Europe 
several  distinguished  men  have  for  a  good 
many  years  been  assiduously  devoted  to  its 
cultivation  ;  and  we  are  now  beginning  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  their  exertions.  In  a 
late  article  we  had  to  notice  the  masterly 
work  of  Professor  Liebig  on  *  Agriculturjd 
Chemistry ;  and  already  we  have,  from  the 
same  pen,  a  no  less  i-emarkable  volume  on 
'  Animal  Chemistry.'  As  his  new  theme, 
in  one  point  of  view,  concerns  us  all  even 
more  nearly  than  that  of  agriculture,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  some 
notion  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  light  which 
our  author's  labours  promise  to  throw  on 
the  obscure  and  difficult,  but  most  import- 
ant subject  of  physiology. 

The  readers  of  the  '  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry*  will  remember  that  he  has  there  de- 
veloped, and,  as  we  think,  established  by  a 
very  beautiful  inductive  argument,  his  the- 
ory of  fermentation,  putrefaction,  and  de- 
cay ;  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  of  chem- 
ical transformation  or  metamorphosis.  In 
order  to  the  understanding  of  the  present 
work,  it  is  desii-able  that  we  should  state, 
very  briefly,  the  nature  of  that  theory,  on 
which  so  many  of  its  details  are  founded. 

Professor  Liebig,  then,  applies  the  name 
of  metamorphosis  to  those  chemical  actions 
in  which  a  given  compound,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  peculiar  substance,  is  made  to 
resolve  itself  into  two  or  more  new  com- 
pounds :  as,  for  example,  when  sugar,  by 
the  presence  of  ferment  or  yest,  is  made  to 
yield  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

There  are  various  forms  of  metamorpho- 
sis. Sometimes  the  elemeqts  of  the  fer- 
ment, or  exciting  body,  do  not  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  new  compounds: 
such  is  the  case  in  the  fermentation  of  su- 
gar. At  other  times  all  the  bodies  present 
contribute  to  the  formation  of,  the  new 
products.  Thirdly,  in  one  form  of  meta- 
morphosis, namely,  that  of  decay,  or  ere- 
macausis,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  essential 
to  the  change :  as  when  alcohol  is  convert- 
ed into  acetic  acid,  or  wine  into  vinegar. 
When  an  inodorous  gas  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts, the  process  is  called  fermentauon  ; 
when  any  of  the  products  are  fetid,  it  is 
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called  putrefaction :  but  these  distinctions 
are  not  essential;  for  putrefying  animal 
matters  will  cause  sugar  to  ferment,  as  well 
as  common  yest.  The  fetid  smell  of  putre- 
faction is  chiefly  owing  to  ammonia  ;  and 
hence  it  is  observed  not  only  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  animal  matter,  but  also  of  such 
vegetable  bodies  as  contain  nitrogen,  and 
therefore  yield  ammonia. 

Now  the  explanation  given  by  our  author 
of  these  and  similar  changes  is  this  :  that 
the  ferment,  or  exciting  body,  is  invariably 
a  substance  in  an  active  state  of  decompo- 
sition. Its  particles  are  therefore  in  a  state 
of  motion  ;  and  this  motion,  being  commu- 
nicated to  those  of  the  body  to  be  meta- 
morphosed, is  sufficient  to  overturn  their 
very  unstable  equilibrium,  and  to  cause  the 
formation  of  new  and  more  stable  com- 
pounds. The  more  complex  the  original 
compound,  the  mor^  easily  does  it  undergo 
metamorphosis.  The  Professor  has  pro- 
duced, in  support  of  this  doctrine,  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  facts,  and  has,  by  strict 
induction  from  these,  demonstrated  it  al- 
most mathematically.  It  appears  to  us  that 
he  has  for  ever  banished  the  notion  of  the 
catalytic  force — an  unknown  and  mysteri- 
ous power  which  some  writers  had  invoked 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  chemical 
transformations. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  living 
animal  body,  there  are  certain  processes  or 
operations  which  at  once  present  them- 
selves as  the  most  interesting.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  respiration,  nutri- 
tion, the  waste  and  supply  of  matter,  diges- 
tion, secretion,  and  excretion,  with  the 
bearings  of  all  on  health  and  disease.  On 
all  of  these  subjects  the  views  of  the  author 
are  equally  original  and  interesting. 

*  Wonders,'  he  remarks,  *  surround  us  on  every 
side.  The  formation  of  a  crystal,  of  an  octahe- 
dron, is  not  less  incomprehensible  than  the  pro- 
duction of  a  leaf  or  of  a  muscular  fibre ;  and  the 
production  of  vermilion  from  mercury  and  sul- 
phur is  as  much  an  enigma  as  the  formation  of 
an  eye  from  the  substance  of  the  blood.* — p.  12. 

There  are  two  essential  conditions  of 
animal  life.  First,  the  assimilation  or  ap- 
propriation of  nourishment ;  secondly,  the 
continual  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere.  Now  tlie  quantity  both  of 
food  and  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the 
system  of  an  adult  is  very  considerable, 
and  yet  the  weight  of  his  body  does  not 
increase :  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  as  much 
must  be  given  out  as  is  taken  in.  But  in 
what  form  is  the  oxygen,  for  example,  given 
out  1  It  is  invariably  in  combination  with 
carbon  or  hydrogen,  or  both,  as  vmter  and 


carbonic  acid  gas.  The  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen are  derived,  ultimately,  from  thp  food. 
By  comparing  the  amount  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed with  that  of  carbonic  acid  given  out, 
and  with  that  of  the  food  consumed,  the 
author  demonstrates  that — 

*  The  amount  of  nourishment  required  for  its 
support  by  the  animal  body  must  be  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  into  the 
system.' 

But  the  amount  of  oxygen  inspired  varied 
very  much.  It  is  increased  by  motion  or 
exercise,  which  increases  the  number  of 
respirations  :  it  is  increased  by  cold,  which 
renders  the  air  more  dense ;  and  it  is  also 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  barometer 
rises,  for  the  same  reason. 

*The  consumption  of  oxygen  in  equal  times 
may  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  respirations : 
it  is  clear  that,  in  the  same  individual,  the  quan- 
tity of  nourishment  required  must  vary  with  the 
force  and  number  of  the  respirations.  A  child, 
in  whom  the  organs  of  respiration  are  naturally 
in  a  state  of  greater  activity,  requires  food  oftener, 
and  in  greater  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than  an 
adult,  and  bears  hunger  less  easily.  A  bird,  de- 
prived of  food,  dies  on  the  third  day;  while  a 
serpent,  which,  if  kept  under  a  bell-jar,  hardly 
consmnes  in  an  hour  so  much  oxygen  as  that 
we  can  detect  the  carbonic  acid  produced,  can 
live  without  food  three  months  and  longer. 

*  In  siunmer  and  winter,  at  the  pole  and  at  the 
equator,  we  respire  an  equal  volume  of  air.  In 
summer,  the  air  contains  aqueous  vapour,  while 
in  winter  it  is  dry.  The  space  occupied  by  va- 
pour in  warm  air  is  filled  up  by  air  itself  in  win- 
ter :  that  is,  an  equal  volume  of  air  contains 
more  oxygen  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

'  The  cold  air  is  warmed  in  the  air-passages 
and  in  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  and  acquires  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  To  introduce  the 
same  volume  of  oxygen  into  the  lungs,  a  smaller 
expenditure  offeree  is  necessary  in  winter  than 
in  summer ;  and  for  the  same  expenditure  of 
force,  more  oxygen  is  inspired  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

*  The  oxygen  taken  into  the  sjrstem  is  given 
out  again  in  the  same  forms,  whether  in  sum- 
mer or  in  winter  :  hence  we  expire  more  carbon 
in  cold  weather,  and  when  the  barometer  is 
high,  than  we  do  in  warm  weather ;  and  we 
must  consume  more  or  less  carbon  in  our  food  in 
the  same  proportion:  in  Sweden  more  than  in 
Sicily;  and  in  our  more  temperate  climate  a 
full  eighth  more  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Even  when  we  consume  equal  weights  of  food 
in  cold  and  warm  countries,  infinite  wisdom  has 
so  arranged,  that  the  articles  of  food  in  different 
climates  are  most  unequal  in  the  proportion  of 
carbon  they  contain.  The  fruits  on  which  the 
natives  of  the  south  prefer  to  feed  do  not  in  the 
fresh  state  contain  more  than  12  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  while  the  bacon  and  train  oil  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions  amtain 
from  66  to  80  per  cent  of  carbon.  It  is  no  dif* 
ficult  matter,  m  warm  climates,  to  study  mode- 
ration in  eating,  and  men  can  beat^  hunger  for 
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a  long  lime  under  the  equator;  but  cold  and 
hunger  united  very  soon  exhaust  the  body. 

'The  mutual  action  between  the  elements  of 
the  food  and  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body  is 

THE  SOURCE  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT.' — p.  17. 

We  are  tempted  to  continue  our  extracts 
from  this  part  of  the  work.  Speaking  of 
the  uniform  temperature  of  the  animal 
body,  and  of  the  effects  of  cooling,  he  says  : 

*The  most  trustworthy  observations  prove 
that  in  all  climates,  in  the  temperate  zones  as 
well  as  at  the  equator  or  the  poles,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  in  man,  and  in  what  are  com- 
monly called  warm-blooded  animals,  is  invaria- 
bly the  same  ;  yet  how  different  are  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  live  ? 

*  The  animal  body  is  a  heated  mass,  which 
hears  the  same  relation  to  surrounding  objects 
as  any  other  heated  mass.  It  receives  heat 
when  the  surrounding  objects  are  hotter,  it  loses 
heat  when  thejr  are  colder,  than  itself.  We  know 
that  the  rapidity  of  cooling  increases  with  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  heat- 
ed body  and  that  of  the  surrounding  medium ; 
that  is,  the  colder  the  surrounding  medium  the 
shorter  the  time  required  for  the  cooling  of  the 
heated  body.  How  unequal,  then,  must  be  the 
loss  of  heat  in  a  man  at  Palermo,  where  the  ex- 
ternal temperature  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
body,  and  m  the  polar  regions,  where  the  exter- 
nal temperature  is  from  70®  to  90o  lower.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  extremely  unequal  loss  of 
heat,  experience  has  shown  that  the  blood  of 
the  inhaoitant  of  the  Arctic  circle  has  a  temper- 
ature as  high  as  that  of  the  native  of  the  south, 
who  liv^hi  so  different  a  medium.  This  fact, 
when  its  true  significance  is  perceived,  proves 
that  the  heat  given  off  to  the  surrounding  me- 
dium is  restored  within  the  body  with  great  ra- 
pidity. This  compensation  takes  place  more 
rapidly  in  winter  than  in  summer,  at  the  pole 
than  at  the  equator. 

*  In  the  ammal  body  the  food  is  the  fuel ; 
with  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen  we  obtain  the 
Jieat  given  out  during  its  oxidation  or  combus- 
tion. In  winter,  when  we  take  exercise  in  a 
cold  atmosphere,  and  when,  consequently,  the 
amount  of  inspired  oxygen  increases,  the  neces- 
sity for  food  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen 
increases  in  the  same  ratio ;  and  by  gratify mg 
the  appetite  thus  excited,  we  obtain  the  most 
efficient  protection  against  the  most  piercing 
cold.  A  starving  man  is  soon  frozen  to  death  ; 
and  every  one  knows  that  the  animals  of  prey 
in  the  Arctic  regions  far  exceed  in  voracity  those 
of  the  torrid  zone.  Our  clothing  is  merely  an 
equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food.  The 
more  warmly  we  are  clothed  the  less  urgent  be- 
comes the  appetite  for  food,  because  the  loss  of 
heat  by  cooling,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  heat  to  be  supplied  by  food,  is  aiminished.  If 
we  were  to  ^  nased,  lite  certain  savage  tribes, 
or  if  in  hunting  and  fishing  we  were  exposed  to 
the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the  Samoyedes,  we 
should  be  able  with  ease  to  consume  10  lbs.  of 
flesh,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  tallow  candles 
into  the  bargain,  daily,  as  warmly-clad  travel- 


lers have  related  with  astonishment  of  these 
people.  We  should  then,  also,  be  able  to  take 
the  same  quantity  of  brandy  or  train  oil  without 
bad  effects,  because  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
these  substances  would  only  suffice  to  keep  up 
the  equilibrium  between  the  external  tempera- 
ture and  that  of  our  bodies. 

*■  The  Englishman  in  Jamaica  sees  with  re- 
gret the  disappearance  of  his  appetite,  previously 
a  source  of  frequently  recurring  enjoyment ;  and 
he  succeeds,  by  the  use  of  Cayenne  pepper  and 
the  most  powerful  stimulants,  in  enabling  him- 
self to  swallow  as  much  food  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  at  home.  But  the  whole  of  the 
carbon  thus  introduced  into  the  system  is  not 
consumed:  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  too 
high,  and  the  oppressive  heat  does  not  allow 
him  to  increase  the  number  of  respirations  by 
active  exercise,  and  thus  to  proportion  the  waste 
to  the  amount  of  food  taken.  Disease  of  some 
kind  therefore  ensues. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  England  sends  her  sick, 
whose  diseased  digestive  organs  have  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  lost  the  power  of  bring^ing  the 
food  into  that  state  in  which  it  is  best 
adapted  for  oxidation — and  therefore  furnish 
less  resistance  to  the  oxidising  agency  of  the 
atmosphere  than  is  required  in  their  native 
climate— to  southern  re^ons,  where  the  amoont 
of  inspired  oxygen  is  diminished  in  so  great  a 
proportion :  and  the  result,  an  improvement  in 
the  health,  is  obvious.  The  diseased  organs  of 
digestion  have  sufficient  power  to  place  the  di- 
minished amount  of  food  m  equilibnum  with  the 
inspired  oxj'gen  :  in  the  colder  climate,  the  ot- 
gans  of  respiration  themselves  would  have  been 
consumed  m  furnishing  the  necessary  resistance 
to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

*In  our  climate,  hepatic  diseases,  or  those 
arising  from  excess  of  carbon,  prevail  in  sum- 
mer: in  winter,  pulmonic  diseases,  or  those 
arising  from  excess  of  oxygen,  are  more  fre- 
quent. 

*  The  cooling  of  the  body,  by  whatever  cause 
it  may  be  prodaced,  increases  the  amount  of 
food  necessary.  The  mere  exposure  to  the  open 
air,  in  a  carriage  or  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  by 
increasing  radiation  and  vaporization,  increases 
the  loss  of  heat,  and  compels  us  to  eat  more 
than  usuaL  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  drink  large  quantities  of  cdd 
water,  which  is  given  off  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  98-5o.  It  increases  the  appetite, 
and  persons  of  weak  constitution  find  it  necessa- 
ry, by  continued  exercise,  to  supply  to  the  sys- 
tem the  oxygen  required  to  restore  the  heat  ab- 
stracted by  the  cold  water.  Loud  and  kmj^-ccn- 
tinued  speaking,  the  crying  of  infants,  moist  air, 
all  exert  a  decided  and  appreciable  influence  on 
the  amount  of  food  which  is  taken.' — pp.  23, 
24. 

When  we  read,  as  we  lately  did,  of  five 
substantial  meals  a  day  in  Calcutta  as  very 
common,  while  four  are  universal  there, 
can  we  be  surprised  at  the  prevalence  of 
liver  complaint  1  or  can  we  doubt  that  a 
much  nearer  approach  to  the  native  diet 
would  insure  to  our  countrymen  in  India  a 
condition  of  health  much  nearer  what  they 
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enjoyed  at  home  !  The  attempt  to  trans- 
port an  English  appetite  to  a  tropical  cli- 
mate is  utterly  hopeless,  and  has  cost 
thousands  of  valuahle  lives.  Let  us  hope 
that  our  author's  lucid  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  liver  disease  may  have  some  effect 
HI  reforming  our  habitd  both  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 

The  accuracy  of  Professor  Liebig's 
views  of  the  action  of  oxygen  on  the  sys- 
tem is  shown  by  the  phenomena  of  starva- 
tion, where  the  body  so  rapidly  wastes 
away. 

*In  the  case  of  a  starving  man,  32j  oz.  of 
oxygen  eater  the  system  daily,  and  are  eiven 
out  again  in  combination  with  a  part  of  his  body. 
Currie  meQtions  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
was  unable  to  swallow  and  whose  body  lost 
lOOlbs.  in  weight  during  a  month ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Martell,  a  fat  pig,  overwhelmed  in  a  slip 
or  earth,  lived  160  days  without  food,  and  was 
found  to  have  diminished  in  weight,  in  that  time, 
more  than  1 20  lbs.  The  whole'historv  of  hyber- 
nating  animals,  and  the  well-establisnled  facts 
of  the  periodical  acctunulation,  in  various  ani- 
niab,  of  fat,  which,  at  other  periods,  entirely 
disappears,  prove  that  the  oxygen,  in  the  res- 
piratory process,  consumes,  without  exception, 
all  such  substances  as  are  capable  of  entering 
into  combination  with  it.  It  combines  with  what- 
ever is  presented  to  it;  and  the  deficiency  of 
hydrogen  is  the  only  reason  why  carbonic  acid 
is  the  chief  product:  for,  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  the  affinity  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen  far 
surpasses  that  of  carbon  for  the  same  element. 

*  in  the  progress  of  starvation,  however,  it  is 
not  only  the  fat  which  disappears,  but  also,  by 
degrees,  all  such  of  the  solids  as  are  capable  of 
bemg  dissolved.  In  the  wasted  bodies  of  those 
who  have  suffered  starvation,  the  muscles  are 
shrunk  and  unnaturally  soft,  and  have  lost  their 
contractility :  all  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
were  capable  of  entering  into  the  state  of  motion 
have  served  to  protect  the  remainder  of  the 
frame  from  the  destructive  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Towards  the  end,  the  particles  of 
the  Drain  begin  to  undergo  the  process  of  oxid- 
ation, and  delirium,  mama,  and  death  close  the 
scene;  that  is  to  say,  all  resistance  to  the  oxid- 
ising power  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  ceases, 
and  tne  chemical  process  of  eremacausis,  or 
decay,  commences,  in  which  every  part  of  the 
body,  the  bones  excepted,  enters  mto  combin- 
ation with  oxygen. 

'  The  time  which  is  required  to  cause  death  by 
starvation  depends  on  the  amount  of  fat  in  the 
body,  on  the  degree  of  exercise,  as  in  labour  or 
exertion  of  anv  xind,  on  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and,  finally,  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
water.  Through  the  skm  and  lungs  there  es- 
capes a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  as  the 
presence  of  water  is  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  the  vital  motions,  its  dissipation  hastens  death. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  which,  a  full  supply  of 
water  being  accessible  to  the  sufferer,  death  has 
not  occurr^  till  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  days. 
In  one  case  life  was  sustained  in  this  way  for 
die  peiiod  of  sixty  days. 

TOL.  LZX.  8 


'In  all  chronic  diseases  death  is  produced  by 
the  same  cause,  namely,  the  chemical  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  When  those  substances  are 
wanting,  whose  function  in  the  organism  is  to 
support  the  process  of  respiration ;  when  the  dis- 
eased organs  are  incapable  of  performing  their 
proper  function  of  producing  these  substances: 
when  they  have  lost  the  power  g(  transforming 
the  food  into  that  shape  in  which  it  may,  by  en- 
tering into  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  protect  the  system  from  iis  influence — then, 
the  substance  of  the  organs  themselves,  the  fat 
of  the  body,  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  the 
nerves,  and  the  brain,  are  unavoidably  coiut^med 
The  true  cause  of  death  in  these  cases  is  ^e 
respiratory  process,  that  is,  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Respiration  is  the  faUing  weight,  the 
bent  spring,  which  keeps  the  watcn  in  motion: 
the  inspirations  and  exjHralions  are  the  stroke 
of  the  pendulum  which  regulate  it.  In  our  or- 
dinary time-pieces,  we  know  with  mathematical 
accuracy  the  effect  oroduced  on  thehr  rate  of 
going,  by  changes  in  the  length  of  the  penduliun, 
or  in  the  external  temperature.  Few,  however, 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  influence  of  air 
and  temperature  on  the  health  of  the  bumaa 
body ;  and  yet  the  research  into  the  conditions 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  the  normal  state  is  not 
more  difficult  than  in  the  cas  eof  a  watch.' — ^p.  29. 

After  effectually  disposing  of  the  doc- 
trines which  would  attribute  animal  heat 
to  some  mysterious  power  in  the  nerves, 
or  to  the  mechanical  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  the  author  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  quantity  of  carbon  daily  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  in  an  adult,  which  is  13*9  oz., 
gives  out,  in  combining  with  oxygen  ia 
the  body,  just  as  much  heat  as  if  burned  in 
a  furnace,  and  more  than  enough  to  account 
for  the  heat  of  the  body  being  kept  up,  for 
the  evaporation  of  moisture,  and  for  the 
heat  lost  b^  external  cooling.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  combustion  is  very 
slow,  and  the  heat  is  extended  over  a  much 
longer  period..  Its.  amount  is  the  same; 
its  intensity  is  smaller.  He  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  yet  known 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  there  exists  in 
the  body  any  other  unknown  source  of 
heat  besides  the  chemical  action  between 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  elenaents  of 
the  food.  The  existence  of  this  cause 
cannot  be  deiued  or  doubted,  and  it  is 
amply  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena. 

When  we  turn  to  the  important  subject 
of  growth  or  nutrition,  the  first  point  that 
arrests  attention  is  the  function  of  the 
blood,  that  wonderful  fluid  out  of  which  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body  are  formed. 

'  All  the  parts  of  the  animal  body  are  produ- 
ced from  a  peculiar  fluid,  circulating  in  lU  or- 
ganism, by  virtue  of  an  influence  residing  in 
every  cell,  in  every  organ,  or  part  o[  an  oigaa. 
PhysiolQgy  teaches  tluit  all  parts  of  the  body 
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trere  originally  blood ;  or  that  at  least  they  were 
brought  to  the  growing  organs  by  means  of  this 
fluid. 

*  The  most  ordinary  experience  further  shows, 
that  at  each  moment  of  life,  in  the  animal  or- 
ganism, a  ccmtinued  change  of  matter,  more  or 
less  accelerated,  is  goin^  on ;  that  a  part  of  the 
structure  is  transformed  mto  unorganised  matter, 
loses  its  condition  of  life,  and  must  be  a^^in 
renewed.  Physiology  has  sufficiently  decisiye 
grounds  for  the  opmion,  that  every  motion, 
every  manifestation  of  force,  is  the  result  of  a 
transformation  of  the  structure  or  of  its  sub- 
stance; that  every  conception^  every  menial 
affection^  is  followed  by  changes  in  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  secreted  fluids  ;  that  every  thougJU, 
every  sensation,  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  stiostance  ej  the  brain, 

*  In  order  to  keep  up  the  phenomena  of  life 
in  animals,  certain  matters  are  required,  parts 
of  organisms,  which  we  call  nourishment.  In 
consequence  of  a  series  of  alteiations,  they  serve 
either  for  the  increase  of  the  mass  (nutrition), 
or  for  the  supply  of  the  matter  consumed  {repro^ 
duction),  or,  finally*  for  the  production  of  force.' — 
pp.  8,  9. 

Now,  the  blood  contains  two  principal 
constituents :  fibrine,  which  forms  the  clot, 
and  albumen,  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
serum  :  the  former  is  identical  with  pure 
muscular  fibre,  the  latter  with  white  of 
eggs.  Here  chemistry  steps  in,  and  shows 
that,  as  far  as  regards  their  organic  ele- 
ments (carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen),  these  two  bodies  are  identical  in 
composition ;  and  that  they  differ  only  in 
the  proportions,  absolutely  very  small,  of 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  saline  matters 
which  they  contain. 

This  important  and  unexpected  fact, 
first  observed  by  Mulder,  has  been  very 
recently  established  beyond  all  doubt  by 


M.  D6nis,  who  has  actually  succeeded  in 
giving  to  muscular  fibre,  by  verv  simple 
means,  all  the  characters  of  albumen,  out 
of  the  body.  On  the  other  band,  Mulder 
has  proved  that  fibnne  and  albumen  may 
be  viewed  as  compounds  of  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance, proieine^  (which  contains  only  the 
four  organic  elements),  with  minute  quan- 
tities of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  salts. 
This  explains  at  once  the  ready  conversion 
of  muscle  into  blood,  in  the  process  of  di- 
gestion, and  the  reconversion  of  blood  into 
muscle,  in  that  of  growth.  Albumen  is 
converted  into  blood  or  muscle  with  the 
same  facility;  and  all  these  transformations 
occur  without  the  addition  or  the  removal 
of  any  organic  element :  for  the  composi- 
tion of  proteine  is  the  same  as  that  of 
fibrine  and  albumen,  excluding  the  mine- 
rar ingredients,  which  form  a  small  fraction 
of  the  two  latter. 

Tbe  author  proceeds  to  show  that  this 
very  remarkable  identity  in  composition 
enables  us  to  understand  very  easily  the 
process  of  nutrition  in  the  camivora :  for 
their  food  consists  of  muscle,  of  albuminous 
tissues,  of  blood — in  short,  of  compounds 
of  proteine.  These  animals  may  be  said 
to  devour  themselves,  for  their  food  has 
the  same  composition  as  their  bodies.  By 
the  very  recent  researches  of  Mulder, 
Scherer,  and  Bence  Jones,  it  has  been 
shown  that  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the 
composition  of  which  differs  from  that  of 
fibrine  or  albumen,  are  yet  closely  related 
to  proteine.  Thus  we  may  express  the 
composition  of  the  chief  animal  solids  as 
follows  (P  represents  phosphorus,  S  sul- 
phur) : — 


Albumen 
Fibrine  . 
Caseine 

Arterial  membrane 
Chondrine 
Hair,  horn,  Src. 
Gelatinous  tissue  . 


is  proteine  +  P  +  St  +  salts. 

is  proteine  +  P  +  2  S  +  salts, 

is  proteine  +         S  +  sails. 

is  proteine  +  water. 

is  proteine  +  water  +  oxygen. 

are  proteine  +  ammonia  +  oxygen. 

is  proteine  +  ammonia  +  water  +  oxygen. 


Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  proteine  be 
present  in  the  food,  the  other  necessary 
elements  are  all  ready  at  hand.  For  ani- 
mal food,  of  course,  contains  as  much  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  and  salts  as  the  body  to 
be  nourished  ;  while  oxygen  and  water  are 
always  present,  and  ammonia  is  a  constant 

♦  Maimer,  havine  diacoTered  that  fibrine,  albu- 
men, and  almost  all  the  animal  tissues,  when  acted 
on  by  potash,  which  dissoWes  them,  and  the  solu- 
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tiODS  precipitated  by  acetie  acid,  yield  a  peculiar 
eomponnd,  the  same  in  every  case,  and  the  organic 
Malposition  of  which  was  tb^  same  as  that  of 
nbnkie  and  atbtuDen,  whib  it  <iomaiiied  no  inoc- 
g»nic  mattw,  gave  to  this  eomponnd,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  tbe  original  organic  produiet,  ftom  which 


product  of  the  decomposition  of  animal 
matter. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  nutrition  of 
herbivorous  animals.  Whence  do  they  ob- 
tain the  means  of  producing  their  blood  % 
It  is  here  that  chemistry  again  comes  to 
our  aid,  and  points  to  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  all  rentable  matters  capable  of  sup- 
porting animal  life  contain  more  or  less 


all  the  others  were  derived,  the  name  ot  proteine 
(from  1  take  the  first  place). 

t  P.  and  8.  do  not  stand  for  equivalents,  but  for 
ceruin  very  small  quantities,  much  under  I  per 
cent,  id  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  In  tbe  remaining 
compounds,  tna  water,  oxygon,  and  ammonia  are 
merely  expressed  |:enerally,  wiviiout  reiopenc^heieto 
their  actual  quant^^^.^^^  GoOgle 
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nitrogen ;  an  element  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  blood,  as  well  as  of  every  or- 
ganised animal  solid*  But  in  what' form 
does  nitrogen  exist  in  these  nutritious 
vegetables  ] 

There  are  found  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom three  nitrogentsed  compotmds,  which 
alone  are  capable  of  supporting  animal  life, 
and  these  have  been  called  vegetable 
fibrine,  albumen,  and  caseine.  The  truly 
interesting  result  of  recent  investigations 
ist  that  Uiese  three  compounds  are,  in 
composition  and  chemical  properties,  ab- 
solutely identical  with  the  corresponding 
animal  principles.  All  are  compounds  of 
proteine;  and  while  the  whole  six  are 
identical  in  the  proportion  of  organic  ele- 
ments, vegeuble  albumen  is  found  to  con- 
tain the  same  mineral  elements  as  animal 
albnmen,  vegetable  fibrine  as  animal 
fibrine,  and  vegetable  caseine  as  animal 
caseine  (milk,  cheese). 

•  All  such  parts  of  vegetables  as  can  afford  nu 
triment  to  animals  coatain  certain  constituents 
which  are  rich  in  nitrogen ;  and  the  most  or- 
dinary experience  proves  that  animals  require 
for  their  support  and  nucrition  less  of  these  parts 
of  plants  in  proportion  as  they  abound  in  the 
nitrogenised  constituents.  Anmials  cannot  be 
led  on  matters  destitute  of  these  nitrogenised 
constituents.  These  important  products  of  ve- 
getation are  especially  abundant  in  the  seeds  of 
the  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  of  peas,  beans, 
and  lentils ;  in  the  roots  and  the  jmces  of  what 
are  commonly  called  vegetables.  They  exist, 
however,  in  all  plants,  without  exception,  and 
in  every  part  of  plants  in  larger  or  smaller  quan- 
tity. These  nitrogenised  forms  of  nutriment  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  reduced  to  three 
substances,  which  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  external  characters.  Two  of  them  are 
soluble  in  water,  the  third  is  insoluble. 

*  When  the  newly-expressed  juices  of  vegeta- 
bles are  allowed  to  stand,  a  separation  takes 
place  in  a  few  minutes.  A  gelatinous  precipi- 
tate, commonly  of  a  green  tmge,  is  deposited, 
and  this,  when  acted  on  by  liquids  which  re- 
move the  colouring-matter,  leaves  a  greyish 
white  substance,  well  known  to  druggists  as  the 
deposit  from  vegetable  juices.  This  is  one  of 
the  nitrogenised  compounds  which  serves  for  the 
nutrition  of  animals,  and  has  been  iiamed  vege- 
table Jibrine.  The  juice  of  grapes  is  especisuly 
rich  in  this  constituent,  but  it  is  mo3t  abundant 
in  the  seeds  of  wheat,  and  of  the  cerealia  ge- 
nerally. U  may  be  obtained  from  wheat  flour 
by  a  mechanical  operation,  and  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  purity  :  it  is  then  called  gluten,  but 
the  glutinous  property  belongs  not  to  vegetable 
fibrine,  but  to  a  foreign  substance,  present  in 
small  quantity,  which  is  not  found  in  the  other 
cerealia.  The  method  by  which  it  is  obtained 
sufficiently  proves  that  it  is  insoluble  in  water ; 
although  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  ori^nally 
dissolved  in  the  vegetable  juice,  from  which  it 


aAerwaids  separated,  exaetfy  as  fllmae  does 
from  blood. 

'  The  second  nitrogenised  compound  remains 
dissolved  in  the  juice  after  the  separation  of  the 
fibrine.  It  does  not  separate  from  the  juice  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  but  is  instantly  coag- 
ulated when  the  liquid  containing  it  is  heated  to , 
the  boiling  point.  When  the  clarified  juice  of 
nutritious  vegetables,  such  as  cauliflower, 
asparagus,  mangel-wurzel,  or  turnips,  is  made 
to  boil,  a  coagulum  is  formed,  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  distinguish  from  the  sub- 
stance which  separates  as  a  coa^um,  when  the 
serum  of  blood  or  the  white  of  an  e^,  diluted 
with  water,  are  heated  to  the  boQmff-point. 
This  is  vegetable  albumeji.  It  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  certain  seeds,  in  nuts,  al- 
monds, and  others,  in  which  the  starch  of  the 
greminese  is  replaced  by  oil. 

'The  third  mtrc^emsed  constituent  of  the  ve- 
ijfetable  food  of  animals  is  vegetable  coieme.  It 
is  chiefly  found  in  the  seeds  of  peas,  beans,  len- 
tils, and  similar  le^minous  seeds.  Like  v^e-, 
table  albumen,  it  is  soluble  in  water,  but  differs 
from  it  in  this,  that  its  solution  is  not  coagulated 
by  beau  When  the  solution  is  heated  or  eva-' 
porated,  a  skin  forms  on  its  surface,  and  the  ad  j 
dition  d*  an  acid  causes  a  coagulum,  just  as  in 
animal  milk. 

These  three  compounds  are  the  true  nitro-, 
genised  constituents  of  the  food  of  graminivorous 
animals ;  all  other  nitrogenised  compounds  oo- 
currinff  in  plants  are  either  rejected  by  animals, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  characteristic  pnnciples  of 
poisonous  and  medicinal  plants,  or  else  they  oc- 
cur in  the  food  in  such  very  small  proponic»,' 
that  they  cannot  possibly  contribute  to  due  in- 
crease of  mass  in  tne  animal  body. 

'The  chemical  analysis  of  these  three  sub-, 
stances  has  led  to  the  very  interesting  result  th^t[ 
they  contain  the  same  organic  elements,  united 
in  tne  same  proportion  by  weight;  and,  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  that  they  are  identical  in 
composition  with  the  chief  constiments  of  bloody 
animal  fibrine  and  albumen.  They  all  three 
dissolve  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid  with  tfaes 
same  deep  purple  colour;  and  even  in  their 
physical  characters,  animal  fibrine  and  albumen 
are  in  no  respect  different  from  vegetable  fibrine 
and  albumen.  It  is  especially  to  be  noticed, 
that  by  the  phrase — identity  of  composition — 
we  do  not  here  imply  mere  similarity,  but  that 
even  in  regard  to  the  presence  and  rdative 
amount  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  no  difference  can  be  observed. 

*  How  beautifully  and  admirably  simple,  with 
the  aid  of  these  discoveries,  appears  the  process 
of  nutrition  in  animals,  the  formation  of  their' 
organs,  in  which  vitality  chiefly  resides !  Those' 
vegetable  principles,  which  in  animals  are  used 
to  form  blood,  contain  the  chief  constituents  of 
blood,  fibrine  and  albumen,  ready  formed,  as  fitf 
as  regards  their  composition.  AH  plants,  be^ 
sides,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  iron,  which 
re-appears  in  the  colouring-matter  of  the  blood. 
Vegetable  fibrine  and  animal  fibrine,  vegetable^ 
albumen  and  animal  albumen,  hardly  differ, 
even  in  form :  if  these  principles  be  wanting  in 
the  food,  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  is  arrested ; 
and  when  they  are  present,  the  graminiyorous 
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aiiixDal  obtains  in  its  food  the  rery  same  forinci- 
ples  on  ihe  presence  of  which  the  nutrition  of 
the  camivora  entirely  depends.' — pp.  45-48. 

The  author  goes  on  to  show  that  vege- 
tables alone  can  produce  proteine,  which, 
as  it  is  the  most  complex  product  of  vege- 
table life,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  still 
iDore  complex  animal  products — from  the 
blood,  the  origin  of  all  the  solids,  to  the 
last  and  most  important  product  of  animal 
life,  namely,  the  substance  of  the  brain 
and  nerves.  Thus  we  perceive  that  the 
food  of  herbivorous  animals  contains  the 
very  same  principles  (compounds  of  pro- 
teine)  which  constitute  the  food  of  carni- 
vorous animals.  They  are  mixed,  how- 
ever, in  the  former  case,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  substances  containing  no  nitro- 
gen— such  as  sugar,  starch,  gum,  &;c.,  the 
uses  of  which  will  shortly  appear. 

The  food  of  vegetables  is  invariably  in- 
organic matter,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
water,  and  salts.  The  results  of  vegeta- 
tion are,  compounds  of  proteine,  starch, 
sugar,  gum,  &c.,  and  finally,  fat  or  oil :  all 
of  which  serve  to  support  life  in  animals — 
the  compounds  of  proteine  for  nutrition  j 
the  other  matters,  as  we  shall  .see,  for  res- 
piration. The  food  of  animals  is  always 
organised  matter.  ,  Plants  form  or  produce 
proteine,  which  in  some  form  is  essential 
to  animals,  as  the  latter  cannot  form  pro- 
teine from  substances  that  do  not  contain 
it  Proteine  being  once  given,  the  animal 
organism  forms  from  it  all  its  peculiar  tis- 
sues, which  are  never  found  in  vegetables. 
Thus,  no  vegetable  can  produce  nervous 
matter. 

It  is  to  the  author  that  we  owe  the  dis- 
covery that  vegetables,  especially  the  le- 
guminous seeds,  produce  vegetable  caseine, 
a  substance  absolutely  the  same  with  the 
peculiar  principle  of  milk,  inasmuch  that 
when  curdled,  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  skimmed-milk  cheese,  either  chemi- 
cally or  physically.  Thus  the  vegetable 
world  produces  white  of  egg,  fibrine,  and 
milk ;  these  are  all  convertible  into  blood, 
from  which  any  of  them  may  be  again  pro- 
duced where  it  is  required.  They  are  all 
compounds  of  proteine,  as  above  stated. 

Wliat,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  sugar, 
starch,  &c,  in  the  food  of  the  herbivora  1  or 
what  is  the  use  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  and 
fat  (butter),  in  the  food  of  the  young  car- 
nivora  1  This  important  question  is  treat- 
ed in  the  most  profound  and  ingenious 
manner ;  and  the  author  demonstrates  that 
these  substances — which  may  all,  except 
fatf  be  considered  as  compounds  of  carbon 
and  water  (Prout) — serve  to  furnish  carbon 


far  die  process  of  respiradon.  Fat  eon- 
tains  much  more  carbon,  vnth  an  excess  of 
hydrogen,  but  serves  the  same  purpose. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  cami- 
vora and  herbivora  would  seem  to  be 
this : — in  the  former,  the  carbon  coosumed 
in  respiration  must  be  derived  from  the 
food,  which  being  identical  with  their  bo- 
dies, we  may  say  that  the  carbon  is  sup- 
plied by  the  daily  waste  of  their  tissues, 
this  waste  being  compensated  by  their 
food.  But,  to  furnish  enough  of  carbon  to 
keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body  in  this  way, 
the  waste  must  be  prodigious :  it  must  be 
accelerated  by  motion.  Hence  the  rest- 
less jiabits  of  carnivorous  animals ;  hence 
the  reason  why  the  savage  who  Hves  by 
hunting  alone  must  eat  five  times  as  much 
flesh  as  if  he  lived  on  a  mixed  diet ;  hence 
the  total  absence  of  fat  in  his  body,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  all  carnivorous  animals.  In 
the  herbivora  the  waste  of  matter  is  far  less 
rapid,  and  is  fully  compensated  by  the  re- 
latively small  amount  of  proteine  in  their 
food :  they  eat  incessantly ;  the  great  mass  uf 
their  food,  (starch,  &c.)  is  c<msumed  in  res- 
piration ;  thus  rendering  needless  a  rapid 
change  of  matter  in  the  animal  tissues. 
The  whole  of  these  admirable  arrange- 
ments are  brought  ou,t  clearly  and  beauti- 
fully in  the  present  work ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  author*s 
array  of  established  facts,  with  the  argu- 
ment founded  on  them. 

*  The  young  animal  receives  the  constituents 
of  its  blood  in  the  caseine  of  the  milk.  A  nie- 
tamorjjhosis  of  existing  organs  goes  on,  for  bile 
and  urine  are  secreted :  the  matter  of  the  meta- 
morphosed parts  is  given  off  in  the  form  of 
urine,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  water  ;  but  the 
butter  and  sugar  of  milk  also  disappear — they 
cannot  be  detected  in  the  feces. 

*  The  butter  and  sugar  of  milk  are  given  out 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and 
their  conversion  into  oxidized  products  furnishes 
the  clearest  ^roof  that  far  more  oxygen  is  ab-- 
sorbed  than  is  required  to  convert  the  carbon 
and  hydrog^ea  of  the  metamorphosed  tissues 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

*  The  change  and  metamorphosis  of  organized 
tissues  going  on  in  the  vital  process  in  the 
young  animal,  consequently  yield,  in  a  given 
time,  much  less  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the 
form  adapted  for  the  respiratory  {process  thaa 
corresponds  to  the  oxygen  taken  up  in  the  lungs. 
The  substance  of  its  organized  parts  would  un- 
dergo a  more  rapid  consumption,  and  would  ne- 
cessarily yield  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen,  were 
not  the  deficiency  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  sup- 
plied from  another  source. 

*The  continued  increase  of  mass,  or  growth, 
and  the  free  and  unimpeded  development  of 
the  organs  in  the  young  animal,  are  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  foreign  substances,  which, 
in  the  nutritive  process,  have  no  other  function 
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thfto  to  protect  the  newly-fcnrmed  organs  from 
the  action  of  the  oxygen.  It  is  the  elements  of 
these  substances  which  unite  with  the  oxygen ; 
the  organs  themselves  could  not  do  so  without 
being  consumed :  that  is,  growth  or  increase  of 
mass  in  the  body,  the  consumption  of  oxygdi 
remaining  the  same,  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

<  The  preceding  consiflerations  leave  jao  doubt 
as  to  the  purpose  for  which  I^Iaiure  has  added 
to  the  food  of  the  young  of  carnivorous  mam- 
malia substances  devoid  of  nitrogen,  which 
their  organism  cannot  employ  for  nutrition, 
strictly  so  called,  that  is  for  the  production  of 
blood ;  substances  which  may  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with  in  their  nourishment  in  the  adcdt 
Slate.  In  the  young  of  carnivorous  birds,  the 
want  of  all  motion  is  an  obvious  cause  of  di- 
minished waste  in  the  organized  parts;  hence, 
milk  is  not  provided  for  them. 

*  The  nutritive  process  in  the  camivora  thus 
presents  itself  in  two  distinct  forms,  one  of 
which  we  again  meet  with  in  the  graminivora.' 
—pp.  68-70. 

We  shall  now  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  in- 
termediate steps  in  the  processes  by  which 
nutrition  Is  accomplished,  which  will  in- 
clude the  chemistry  of  digestion  and  of  the 
formation  of  the  bile  and  urine,  with  the 
true  function  of  the  former  fluid.  We 
confine  ourselves,  here,  to  the  camivora,  in 
whom  the  vital  process  is  more  simple. — 
The  food,  consisting  of  compounds  of  pro- 
teine,  is  first  dissolved  into  chyme  in  the 
stomach.  This  first  process  of  digestion  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  but  hitherto 
perhaps  the  most  ob^scure,  of  the  vital  ope- 
rations. Solution  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  gastric  juice.  But  what  is  the  solvent 
in  that  wonderful  fluid  ?  The  answer  is 
very  simple — the  gastric  juice  contains  no 
solvent;  and  yet  the  food  is  dissolved.  If 
the  reader  recollects  what  has  been  said  of 
fermentation  and  metamorphosis,  he  will 
readily  follow  our  author's  explanation. 

*  The  clear  gastric  juice  contains  a  substance 
in  a  state  of  transformation,  by  the  contact  of 
*which  with  those  constituents*  of  the  food 
which,  by  themselves,  are  insoluble  in  water, 
the  latter  acquire,  in  virtue  of  a  new  grouping 
of  their  atoms,  the  property  of  dissaving  in 
that  fluid.  During  digestion,  the  gastric  juice, 
when  separated,  is  found  to  contain  a  free  mine- 
ral acid,  the  presence  of  which  checks  all  further 
change.  That  the  food  is  rendered  soluble 
qdite  independently  of  the  vitality  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  has  been  [jroved  by  a  number  of  the 
most  beautiful  experiments.  Food,  inclosed  in 
perforated  metallic  tubes,  so  that  it  could  not 
eome  into  contact  with  the  stomach,  was  found 
to  disappear  as  rapidly,  and  to  be  as  perfectly 
digested,  as  if  the  covering  had  been  absent ; 
and  fresh  ^stric  juice,  out  of  the  body,  when 
boiled  white  of  egg,  or  muscular  fibre,  were 
kept  in  contact  with  it  for  a  time  at  the  tem- 
pmture  of  the  body,  cauised  these  substances  to 
lose  the  solid  form  and  to  dissolve  in  the  liquid. 


^It  can  hardly-  be  doubted  that  the  substance 
which  is  present  in  the  ^tric  juice  in  a  state 
of  change  is  a  product  of  the  transformation  of 
the  stomach  itself.  No  substances  possess,  in 
so  high  a  degree  as  those  arising  from  the  pro- 
gressive decomposition  of  the  tissues  containing 
gelatine,  the  proper iv  of  exciting  a  change  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  other  com- 
pounds. When  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  of  any  animal,  as,  for  example,  that  of 
the  calf,  is  cleaned  by  continued  washins:  with 
water,  it  produces  no  efiect  whatever,  ii' brought 
into  contact  with  a  solution  of  sugar,  with  milk^ 
or  other  substances.  But  if  the  same  mem> 
brane  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  or 
dried,  and  then  placed  in  contact  with  such  sub* 
stances,  the  sugar  is  changed,  according  to  the 
state  of  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter, 
either  into  lactic  acid,  manniteand  mucilage,  or 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid;  while  milk  is 
instantly  coagulated.  An  ordinary  animal  blad* 
der  retains,  when  dry,  all  its  properties  on* 
changed ;  but  when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture 
it  undergoes  a  change  not  indicated  by  any^  ob- 
vious external  signs.  If,  in  this  state,  it  be 
placed  in  a  solution  of  sugar  of  milk,  that  sub* 
stance  is  quickly  changed  into  lactic  add. 

'  The  fresh  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
of  a  calf,  digested  with  weak  muriatic  acid, 
gives  to  this  fluid  no  power  of  dissolving  boiled 
flesh  at  coagulated  white  of  egg.  Bat  if  previ- 
ously allowed  to  dry,  or  if  left  lor  a  time  in  wa- 
ter, it  thai  yields,  to  water  acidulated  with  mu- 
riatic acid,  a  substance  in  minute  quantity,  the 
decomposition  of  which  is  already  commenced, 
and  is  completed  in  the  sblution.  If  coagulated 
albumen  be  placed  in  this  solution,  the  state  of 
decotupo^on  is  communicated  to  it,  first  at  the 
edges,  which  become  translucent,  pass  into  a 
mucilage,  and  finally  dissolve.  The  same 
change  gradually  aflecis  the  whole  mass,  and  at 
last  it  is  entirely  dissolved,  with  the  exception 
of  fatty  panicles,  which  render  the  solution 
turbid.  Oxygen  is  conveyed  to  every  p«rt  of 
the  body  by  the  arterial  blood ;  mdsture  is  eve- 
rywhere present  ;  and  thus  we  have  united  the 
chief  conditions  of  all  transformations  in  the 
animal  body.' — ^pp.  109-111. 

In  like  manner,  air  is  essential  to  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach,  and  is  introduced  by 
means  of  the  saliva. 

'  During  the  mastication  of  the  food,  there  is 
secreted  into  the  mouth,  from  organs  specially 
destined  to  this  function,  a  fluid,  the  saliva, 
which  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  en- 
closing air  in  the  shape  of  froth,  in  a  far 
higher  degree  than  even  soap-suds.  This  air, 
by  means  of  the  saliva,  reaches  the  stomach 
v^ith  the  food,  and  there  its  oxygen  enters  into 
combination,  while  its  nitrogen  is  given  out 
through  the  skin  and  lungs.  The  longer  diges- 
tion continues,  that  is,  the  ^eater  the  resistance 
ofl*ered  to  the  solvent  acuon  by  the  food,  the 
more  saliva,  and  consequently  the  more  air,  en- 
ters the  stomach.  Rumination,  in  certain  gra- 
minivorous animals,  has  plainly  for  one  object  a 
renewed  and  repeated  introductioD  of  oxyg-n; 
for  a  more  minute  mechanical  divisioD  of  the 
food  only  shortens^the  time  required  for  solution. 
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'  The  fnei  that  nitrooea  is  gtrea  out  by  the 
dun  and  lungs  is  expTaiued  by  the  property 
which  animal  membranes  possess  of  allowing 
all  gases  to  permeate  them,  a  property  which 
can  he  shown  to  exist  by  the  most  simple  expe- 
riments. A  bladder,  filled  with  carbonic  acid, 
nitrogen,  or  hydrogjen  gas,  if  tightly  closed  and 
suspended  in  the  air,  loses  in  twenty-four  hours 
the  whole  of  the  enclosed  gas;  by  a  kind  of  ex- 
change, it  passes  outwards  into  the  atmosphere, 
while  its  place  is  occupied  by  atmospherical  air. 
A  portion  of  intestine,  a  stomach,  or  a  piece  of 
skin  or  membrane,  acts  precisely  as  the  bladder, 
if  filled  with  way  gas.  This  permeability  to 
gases  is  a  mechanical  property,  common  to  all 
animal  tissues ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  same  de- 
gree in  the  living  as  in  the  dead  tissue. 

'  It  is  known  that  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the 
lungs  a  peculiar  condition  is  produced,  in  which, 
by  the  act  of  inspiration,  not  only  oxygen,  but 
atmospherical  air,  with  its  whole  amount  (foor- 
fifths)  of  nitrogen,,  penetrates  into  the  cells  of 
ike  lungs.  This  air  is  carried  by  the  circulation 
to  every  part  of  the  body,  so  that  every  part  is 
inflated  or  pufied  up  with  the  air,  as  with  water 
in  dropsy.  This  state  ceases,  without  pain,  as 
soon  as  the  entrance  of  the  air  through  the 
wound  is  stopped.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ox3rgen  of  the  air,  thus  accumulated  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  enters  into  combination,  while 
its  nitrogen  is  expired  through  the  skin  and 
iungs. 

'Finally,  if  we  ccmsider  the  fatal  accidents 
which  so  frec^uently  occur  in  wine  countries 
from  the  drinking  oi  what  is  called  feather-white 
wine  {der  federweisse  Wein),  we  can  no  longer 
doubt  that  gases  of  every  kind,  whether  soluble 
or  insduble  in  water,  possess  the  property  of 
permeating  animal  tissues,  as  water  p^etrates 
pntized  paper.  This  poisonous  wine  is  wine 
still  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  which  is  increased 
by  the  heat  of  the  stomach.  The  carbonic  acid 
gas  which  is  disengaged  penetrates  through  the 
parietesof  the  stomacn,  through  the  diaphragm, 
and  through  all  the  intervening  membranes, 
into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  out  of  which  it 
displaces  the  atmospherical  air.  The  patient 
dies  with  all  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia  caused 
by  an  irrespirable  gas ;  and  the  surest  proof  of 
the  presence  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  lun^s 
is  the  fact,  that  the  inhalation  of  ammonia 

C'hich  combines  with  it)  is  recognized  as  the 
St  antidote  against  this  kind  of  poisoning.' — 
pp.  113-116. 


Lactic  acid  has  no  share  in  digestion. 
Professor  Liebig  has  shown  that  it  never 
occurs  in  the  healthy  gastric  juice,  and  that 
even  the  artificial  gastric  juice  does  nut  con- 
tain it  when  fresh.  But  starch  or  sugar, 
when  animal  membrane  is  present,  are  rap- 
idly converted  into  lactic  acid  out  of  the 
body ;  so  that  experimenters,  not  aware  of 
this  fact,  have  concluded  that  the  lactic  acid 
which  they  found  had  existed  in  the  fresh 
gastric  juice,  Which  never  happens  in  a  state 
of  health. 


The  blood,  now  charged  with  fresh  fi- 
brine  and  albumen,  is  sent  to  the  lungs, 
whence  it  returns  saturated  with  oxygen. 
This  oxygen  is  conveyed,  chiefly  by  the  glo- 
ries of  the  blood,  to  the  minutest  capilk- 
ries,  where  it  contributes  to  the  inetamor* 
phosis  of  existing  tissues — m  other  words, 
to  the  change  of  matter.  By  this  metamor- 
phosis, certain  parts  of  the  living  tissues 
lose  the  condition  of  vitality,  and  are  resol- 
ved into  new  and  lifeless,  unorganised  com- 
pounds, while  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
the  fibrine  and  albumen  of  the  blood  sup- 
plies their  place,  assuming  the  structure  of 
living  tissues.  To  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  lifeless  products,  the  blood  is 
subjected  to  two  processes,  as  it  were,  of 
fllti-ation.  In  the  kidneys  the  arterial  blood 
gives  up  those  new  products  in  which  nitro- 
gen predominates.  These  are  uric  add, 
urea,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In  the 
liver  the  venous  blood  is  purified  from  those 
products  in  which  the  carbon  prevails,  and 
these  may  be  represented  by  choleic  acid, 
the  chief  constituent  of  bile.  The  matters 
secreted  by  the  kidney,  being  no  longer 
available  for  any  purpose  in  the  body,  are 
at  once  expelled.  But  with  the  bile  it  is 
far  otherwise. 

In  no  previous  work  on  physiology  is  the 
function  of  the  bile  recognized  as  ascertain- 
ed. It  is  viewed  by  some  as  an  excretion ; 
by  others  as  assisting  in  digestion.  But  our 
author  shows  that  it  is  no  excretion,  for  in 
the  carnivora  the  whole  solid  excrements 
do  not  contain  a  trace  of  bile,  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  inorganic  matter,  earth  of 
bones,  &:c.,  while  no  bile  can  be  found  in 
the  urine.  Neither  can  the  bile,  owing  to 
its  composition,  serve  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  tissues.  In  fact,  the  wtiole  of  it  returns 
into  the  circulation,  and  disappears  entirely. 
It  is  consumed  in  the  respiratory  process, 
and  is  merely  the  vehicle  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  which  in  that  process  unite  with 
oxygen,  and  are  given  out  from  the  lungs 
and  skin  as  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Even 
in  the  carnivora,  the  quantity  of  bile  daily 
secreted  is  very  large — in  a  large  dog,  for 
example,  2J  lbs. — yet  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
detected,  as  bile,  in  the  excretions. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  process  of 
nutrition  in  the  carnivora,  and,  were  it  only 
that  the  function  of  the  bile  is  satisfactorily 
ascertained — that  we  now  see  in  the  bile  the 
chief  part  of  (he  fuel  w  hich  serves  for  respi- 
ration and  for  producing  the  animal  heat — 
were  it  only  on  this  account,  the  volume 
before  us  would  be  full  of  interest  to  every 
physiologist 

In  the  herbivora  the  process  of  the  for- 
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mation  of  bile  takes  a  somewhat  di£ferent 
fbrra.  Here  the  change  of  matter  could  not 
yield  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  bile  they  secrete.  A  horse,  for 
example,  secretes  37  lbs.  of  bile  daily  (Bur- 
dach) ;  and  even  in  man,  whose  diet  is  mix- 
ed, from  17  to  24  ounces  of  bile  are  daily 
secreted.  The  products  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  tissues,  entering  into  new 
changes  along  with  the  elements  of  starch, 
sugar,  dLc ,  contribute  to  yield  this  enormous 
quantity  of  respiratory  fuel ;  and  here,  also, 
the  whole  disappears,  and  is  not  to  be  tra- 
ced in  the  excretions.  The  excrements  of 
the  horse  contain,  in  one  day,  only  a  few 
ounces  of  matter  which  might  be  bile,  but 
which,  on  examination,  appears  not  to  be 
so.  Horse-dung  is  chiefly  composed  of  un- 
digested woody  fibre,  and  of  saline  mat- 
ters. 

Professor  Liebig  very  justly  observes, 

*  The  experience  of  all  those  who  have  occu- 
]pied  themselves  with  researches  into  natural 
phenomena  leads  to  this  general  result,  that 
these  phenomena  are  caused,  or  produced,  by 
means  far  more  simple  than  was  previouslv  sup- 
posed, or  than  we  even  now  ima^ne ;  ana  it  is 
precisely  their  simplicity  which  should  most 
powerfully  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration. 

*  Gelatinous  tissue  is  formed  from  blood,  from 
compounds  of  proteine.  It  may  be  produced  by 
the  addition,  to  the  elements  df  proteine,  of  al- 
lantoine  and  water,  or  of  water,  urea,  and  uric 
acid ;  or  by  the  separation  from  the  elements  of 
proteine  of  a  compound  containing  no  nitrogen. 
The  solution  of  such  problems  becomes  less  dif- 
ficult, when  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  answered,  is  matured  and  clearly  put 
£very  experimental  decision  of  any  such  ques- 
tion m  the  negative  forms  the  starting-point  of 
a  new  question,  the  solution  of  which,  when  ob- 
tained, IS  the  necessary  consequence  of  oi^  hav- 
ing put  the  first  question.' — pp.  143-144. 

Turning  now  to  the  chemical  part  of  the 
above  process,  he  proceeds  to  investigate, 
by  the  help  of  recent  and  most  accurate 
analyses,  what  relations  can  be  traced  in 
regard  to  composition,  between  the  blood 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions on  the  other.  Having  first  caused 
blood  and  muscle  to  be  carefully  analysed, 
he  finds,  as  might  now  be  expected,  that 
they  agree  in  composition.  He  then  goes 
on  to  compare  the  formula  thus  obtained 
with  that  of  choleic  acid  (bile)  and  with 
that  of  urate  of  ammonia  (the  solid  urine  of 
serpents  and  carnivorous  birds.)  It  is  sure- 
ly very  striking  to  find  that  the  elements  of 
the  two.  latter,  representing  the  bile  and 
urine,  when  added  together,  exactly  cor- 
respond to  those  of  blood,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  oxygen  and  water. 


Here,  then,  we  have  the  chemical  expla- 
nation of  the  process  by  which  living  tis- 
sue is  converted  into  dead  compounds. 
The  blood,  or  rather  the  muscular  fibre, 
which,  having  performed  iu  functions,  is  to 
be  removed,  undergoes,  with  the  aid  of  oxy*- 
gen  and  water,  a  metamorphosis,  the  pro* 
ducts  of  which  are  the  chief  constituents  of 
bile  and  urine.  The  latter  is  at  once  expell- 
ed ;  the  former  returns  into  the  circulation^ 
and,  being  consumed  or  burned  in  the  re* 
spiratory  process,  furnishes  the  animal  beat. 

In  carnivorous  quadrupeds  and  in  man 
the  urate  of  amnoonia  disappears,  its  place 
being  occupied  by  urea.  Now,  the  pro* 
found  researches  of  Liebicr  and  W6hler  on 
uric  acid  have  shown  that  by  simple  oxida- 
tion uric  acid  passes  in  urea  and  cat  bonic 
acid.  This  beautifully  explains  the  differ- 
ence between  the  urine  of  serpents  and 
that  of  quadrupeds  or  man.  In  the  latter, 
respiration  is  far  more  active,  and  hence 
their  urine  contains,  at  most,  a  trace  of 
uric  acid,  while  urea  abounds  in  it.  In  ser* 
pents,  with  their  sluggish  respiration,  the 
uric  acid,  or  urate  of  ammonia,  once  forra^ 
ed,  remains  unchanged.  A  deficiency  of 
oxygen,  or,  what  amounts  to  tlie  same 
thing,  an  excess  of  carbon,  in  the  food  of 
man,  disturbs  this  arrangement ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  urie 
acid  is  not  changed  into  urea,  «nd  calcu- 
lous disease  ensues.  Piithisical  patients 
never  suffer  from  calculus,  because  in  tbem 
there  is  an  excess  of  oxygen ;  while  pa- 
tients who,  from  a  sedentary  town-life, 
have  become  affected  with  csilculi  of  uric 
acid,  no  sooner  go  to  the  country  and  take 
more  exercite,  than  mulberry  calculus  (ox- 
alate of  lime)  supervenes— oxalic  acid  be- 
ing, as  Liebig  and  Wohler  have  showny  an 
intermediate  product  of  th^  oxidation  of 
uric  acid  along  with  nrea ;  while  that  oxi- 
dation, if  complete,  would  yield  nothing 
but  carbonic  acid  and  urea.  In  wild  car- 
nivorous animals  calculi  are  quite  unknown* 
owing  to  their  active  habits.  Fat  food, 
which  contains  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon, favours  the  production  of  uric  acid 
calculus.  Those  animals  which  drink 
much  water  have  no  calculi,  because  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water  dissolves  and  re- 
moves the  uric  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  ; 
and,  finally,  calculus,  except  as  an  im- 
ported disease,  is  unknown  on  the  Rhine, 
because  the  Rhenish  wines  contain  so 
much  potash  that  the  uric  acid  is  kept  dis- 
solved by  the  alkali ;  while  the  wines  of 
the  south,  which  are  deficient  in  potash, 
promote  by  their  alcohol,  acting  in  the  samei 
way  as  fiit,  the  formation  of  uric  add.  How 
important  are  these  views  in-^eferencje  to 
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BO  common  and  so  dangerous  a  disease : 
and  how  probable  is  it  that  a  rational  ap- 
plication of  them  may  serve  greatly  to  as- 
sist in  its  prevention,  or  even  in  its  cure  1 

Another  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  respiration,  or  of  the  supply 
of  oxygen,  on  the  urine,  is  found  in  our 
author  s  discovery,  that  the  urine  of  stall- 
fed  cattle  contains  hippuric  acid — an  acid 
with  18  equivalents  of  carbon ;  while  the 
urine  of  the  same  animals,  when  living  in 
the  fields,  or  compelled  to  labour,  does  not 
yield  a  trace  of  hippuric  acid,  but  only 
benzoic  acid,  with  only  14  equivalents  of 
carbon.  The  difference  is  consumed  in 
respiration. 

The  section  of  the  work  now  under  con- 
sideration contains  many  other  beautiful 
examples  of  the  close  chemical  relation  be- 
tween the  tissues  of  the  botly  and  the  se- 
cretions or  excretions.  Thus,  it  is  ex- 
plained that  proteine,  by  very  simple 
chemical  reactions  with  other  compounds 
present  in  the  body,  may  be  made  to  yield 
hippuric  acid,  gelatine,  or  allantoine  (the 
peculiar  principle  of  the  urine  in  the  festal 
calf) ;  that  the  blood,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  oxygen,  may  yield  not  only,  as  above  stat- 
ed, urate  of  ammonia  and  choleic  acid,  but, 
as  occurs  in  the  herbivora,hippuric  acid.cho- 
leic  acid,  urea,  ammonia,  and  water — or,  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  oxygen  benzoic  acid, 
oholeic  acid,  urea,  carbonic  acid,  and  water : 
and  that  proteine  with  a  little  water  may 
yield  gelatine  and  choloidic  acid  (one  of 
the  acids  of  the  bile) ;  while  a^in  proteine, 
added  to  uric  acid,  urea,  and  water,  may 
yield  gelatine.*  We  cannot  quote  the  de- 
tails ;  but  although  professedly  hypotheti- 
cal, and  intended  chiefly  as  a  means  of  pro- 
motmg  the  study  of  this  curious  subject, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much 
actual  truth  in  these  chemical  statements  : 

*  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  familiar  with  the 
chemical  works  of  the  day  will  understand  that 
these  relations  are  best  expressed  in  the  form  of 
equations,  in  which  chemical  symbols  or  abbrevia- 
tions are  employed.  The  system  of  notation  adopt- 
ed by  the  author  is  extremely  simple  and  clear,  but 
we  do  not  quote  his  equations,  because  the  explana- 
tions necessary  for  undemanding  them  may  not  be 
within  the  reach  of  many  readers,  and  would,  if  giv- 
en here,  occupy  too  much  space.  We  have  prefer- 
red, therefore,  attempting  to  describe  these  inierest- 
ing  coincidences  of  composition  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  The  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that 
any  given  number  of  atoms  or  equivalents  •  f  cer- 
tain elements  admits  of  many  different  arrange- 
ments, each  of  which  may  yield  a  new  compound, 
or  a  new  group  of  compounds,,  the  sum  of  the  cle- 
menu  in  each  group  or  arrangement  remaining  the 
same.  This  principle  has  been  long  known  and 
eonstanUy  applied  in  explaining  the  changes  which 
oscvr  in  inorganic  chemistry:  it  is  here  extended, 
wub  ibe  aid  of  exact  analyaaa^  to  tlie  moro  oomplex 
changes  io  the  animal  body. 


they  agree  with  observation  in  many  cases, 
and  in  all  are  founded  on  very  careful  ex- 
periments. We  would  again  remind  the 
reader  of  the  analogy  between  these  sap- 
posed  transformations  and  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol. 
The  author  terminates  this  section  with  the 
following  conclusion,  drawn  from  a  compa- 
rison of  all  the  facts  known  in  regard  to 
the  food,  the  secretions,  and  the  excretions 
of  the  herbivora,  namely : — 

*  That  if  the  elements  of  proteine  and  starch, 
oxygen  and  water  being  present,  under;TO  meta- 
morphosis, and  mutually  affect  each  other,  we 
may  obtain,  in  certain  circumstances,  as  theprch 
ducts  of  this  complex  metamorphosis,  choleic 
acid,  urea,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  be- 
sides these  no  other  product  whatever.' 

Soda  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  bile 
in  the  herbivora;  and  as  they  secrete  an 
immense  quantity  of  bile,  tliey  require  a 
large  supply  of  salt.  If  there  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  soda,  proteine,  with  water  and 
oxygen,  will  yield  no  bile,  but  only  fat, 
urea,  and  carbonic  acid.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  an  animal  cannot  be  fattened  if 
too  abundantly  supplied  with  salt. 

In  this  class  of  animals  the  carbon  of  the 
bile  amounts  to  five  or  six  times  the  quan- 
tity of  that  contained  }n  the  daily  amount 
of  metamorphosed  tissue,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  five  or  six  times  the  carbon  of 
the  proteine  in  their  food,  which  supplies 
the  daily  waste  of  matter.  Hence  the 
starch,  &;c.,  of  their  food  must  necessarily 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  bile.  Fur- 
ther, in  consequence  of  the  large  amount 
of  soda  required  for  their  bile,  the  urine  of 
the  herbivora  is  loaded  with  soda,  while 
that  of  the  carnivora  contains  but  little. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  urine  of  the  latter 
is  rich  in  phosphates,  which  occur  in  very 
small  proportion  in  that  of  the  former ;  the 
pliosphoric  acid  in  their  food,  which  is  not 
abundant,  beini^  retained  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  the  bones  and  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

It  is  only  the  herbivora  that  can  be  fat- 
tened, and  that  only  when  they  are  stall- 
fed.  In  the  wild  stale,  they  become  full  and 
plump,  but  not  fat,  as  is  seen  in  the  deer 
and  hare,  while  the  carnivora  have  always 
lean  and  sinewy  muscles.  Cattle,  when 
confined,  and  fed  on  food  containing  much 
starch,  &c.,  are  in  the  best  circumstances 
for  becoming  botli  fleshy  and  fat.  Their 
organism  possesses  the  power  of  assimilat- 
ing, or  converting  into  animal  tissue,  all  the 
compounds  of  proteine  in  their  food ;  while 
the  starch,  &c,  respiration  being  checked, 
cannot  be  entirely  converted  into  bile,  or 
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used  in  rdspiratloii.    It  k  from  this  source 
that  fat  is  oerivecl. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
a  more  beautiful  instance  of  adaptation  to 
circumstances  than  this  of  the  production 
of  fat  in  stall-fed  animals,  considered  in  re- 
lation both  to  its  cause  and  its  effect ;  and 
for  the  development  of  this  curious  sub- 
ject we  are  indebted  to  the  sagacity  of  Pro- 
fessor Liebig. 

He  first  directs  atttention  to  the  compo- 
sition of  starch  and  sugar,  in  which  carbon 
is  to  hydrogen  as  43  to  6  nearly  in  100 
parts,  the  rest  beine  oxygen ;  while  the 
proportion  of  these  elements  in  fat  is  79  to 
1 1  nearly — in  other  words,  the  same.  From 
this  he  concludes  that  the  only  way  in 
which  starch  can  pass  into  fat  is  by  a  loss 
of  oxygen;  and,  in  fact,  if  we  subtract 
from  the  composition  of  starch  a  certain 
amount  of  oxygen,  the  remainder  will  ex- 
press exactly  the  proportion  of  the  elements 
in  fet  Now  the  direa  cause  of  the  pro- 
duction of  fat  is  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  so 
that  the  separation  of  fat  tends  directly  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  which  caused  it; 
and  the  growth  of  fat  in  a  sedentary  man, 
or  in  a  stall-fed  animal,  is  a  beautiful  pro- 
vision of  nature  to  furnish  from  another 
source  the  oxygen  which  respiration  ought 
to  have  supplied,  and  which  is  required  to 
keep  up  the  animal  heat.  The  author  has, 
we  think,  succeeded  in  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  a  very  close  connection  between 
the  formation  of  fkt  and  the  respiratory 
process,  and  he  gives  a  very  interesting  ex- 
planation of  the  various  means  resorted  to 
for  fattening  animals ;  all  of  which,  although 
hitherto  empirical,  admit  of  the  most  satis- 
factory elucidation  on  the  principles  here 
indicated.    Thus, — 

'Experience  teaches  ps  that,  in  poultry,  the 
maximum  of  fat  is  obtained  by  tying  the  feet  and 
by  a  medium  temperature.  These  animals,  in 
such  circumstances,  may  be  compared  to  a  plant, 
possessing  in  the  highest  degree  the  power  of 
converting  all  food  mto  parts  of  its  own  struc- 
mre.  The  excess  of  the  constituents  of  blood 
forms  flesh  and  other  organized  tissues,  while 
that  of  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  is  converted  into  fat. 
When  animals  are  fattened  on  food  destitute  of 
nitrogen,  only  certain  parts  of  their  structure 
increase  in  size.  Thus,  in  a  goose  fattened  in  this 
method,  the  ii?er  becomes  three  or  four  times  lar- 
ger than  in  the  same  animal  when  well  fed 
with  free  motion ;  while  we  cannot  sav  that  the 
(uganized  structure  of  the  liver  is  thereby  in- 
creased. The  liver  of  a  goose  fed  in  the  ordinary 
way  is  firm  and  elastic ;  that  of  the  imprisoned 
animal  is  soft  and  spongy.  The  difference  con- 
sists in  a  greater  or  less  expansion  of  its  ceils, 
which  are  filled  withfat'-^p  94. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ani- 
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maJ  products  is  gelatine.  It  constitutes  the 
mass  of  the  skin,  of  most  membranes,  and 
of  the  organic  part  of  the  bones.  But  it 
differs  from  fibrine,  albumen,  and  caseine  in 
this,  that,  although  formed  from  proteine,  it 
cannot,  like  these  substances,  be  made  agaio 
to  yield  proteine.  Once  formed,  gelatine  no 
longer  belongs  to  the  series  of  compounds- 
of  proteine.  The  consequence  of  this  is^ 
that  it  is  altogether  incapable  of  yielding 
blood,  or  consequently  of  contributing  to 
the  growth  or  nutrition  of  the  fibrous  or 
other  tissues  which  contain  proteine.  Ani- 
mals fed  exclusively  on  gelatine  soon  die 
with  all  the  appearances  of  starvation.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  when  mixed  with 
other  animal  food,  it  serves  some  purpose 
in  the  economy ;  for  dogs  eat  bones,  and 
the  gelatine  is  not  to  be  found  in  their  ex- 
cretions. Besides,  the  uniform  experience 
of  medical  men  proves  that  food  composed 
principally  of  gelatine,  such  as  strong  soup 
or  jelly,  is  most  advantageous  as  an  article 
of  diet  for  convalescents. 

There  has  lately  occurred  in  Paris  a 
controversy  on  the  use  of  the  gelatine  of 
bones  for  hospital  soup,  as  recommended 
by  p'Arcet,  and  the  most  contradictory 
opinions  as  to  its  qualities  are  daily  pub- 
lished* Professor  Liebig  has,  we  Uiinki 
decided  this  question.  He  has  shown  that 
gelatine  cannot  yield  blood,  and  that  by 
itself,  therefore,  it  cannot  support  life.  But 
he  supposes  that  it  is  dissolved  in  the  sto- 
mach, and,  being  conveyed  in  the  blood  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  acts  as  nutriment 
to  the  gelatinous  membranes  and  bones 
alone.  This  ingenious  idea  explains  both 
how  gelatine  mixed  with  other  animal  mat- 
ter forms  a  good  diet ;  and  how  it  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  sick  and  convalescent, 
in  whom  it  acts  by  giving  nutrition  to  the 
gelatinous  tissues,  aud  so  sparing  much  of 
the  enerjgy  of  the  enfeebled  digestive  sys- 
tem, which  is  thus  not  consumed  in  produ- 
cing gelatine  for  these  tissues,  but  is  ex- 
pended in  the  digestion  of  sanguiferous 
nourishment.  We  can  now  readily  credit 
the  statements  of  D'Arcet,  who  has  shown 
that  in  all  the  hospitals  where  the  gelatine 
of  bones  has  been  used  as  a  principal,  but 
not  the  only,  article  of  animal  food,  the 
patients  relish  it,  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment has  been  much  increased,  and  the 
period  of  convalescence  on  the  average 
much  diminished.  Now  that  we  possess 
what  appeara  to  be  the  true  theory  of  the 
action  of  gelatine,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  prejudice,  previously  very  natural, 
which  exists  in  this  country  against  its  use, 
may  be  overcome,  and  that  our  hospitals 
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may  participate  in  the  benefite  of  D'Arcet's 
benevolent  Bjstem,  which,  when  success- 
fully conducted,  has  likewise  the  advantage 
of  superior  economy. 

The  food  best  adapted  for  man  is  that 
which  contains  a  due  mixture  of  azotised 
matter  (fibrine,  albumen,  &c.),  and  non- 
azotised  matter  (sugar,  starch,  &c.).  Hear 
our  author : — 

*  A  nation  of  hunters,  on  a  limited  space,  is 
utterly  incapable  of  increasing  its  numbers  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  which  is  soon  attained. 
The  whole  of  the  carbon  necessary  for  respiration 
must  be  obtained  from  the  flesh  of  animals,  of 
which  only  a  limited  number  can  find  food  on 
the  space  supposed. 

*  But  15  lbs.  of  flesh  contain  not  more  carbon 
than  4  lbs.  of  starch ;  and  while  the  savage,  with 
one  animal  and  an  equal  weight  of  starch,  could 
support  Ufe  and  health  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  he  would  be  compelled,  if  confined  to  flesh 
alone,  in  order  to  procure  the  carbon  necessary 
for  respiration  and  for  the  animal  heat,  to  con- 
sume nye  such  animals  in  the  same  period. 

*  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  these  considerations, 
how  close  the  connection  is  between  agriculture 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  human  species. 
The  cultivation  of  our  crops  has  ultimately  no 
other  object  than  the  production  of  a  maximum 
of  those  substances  wnich  are  adapted  for  assi- 
milation and  respiration  in  the  smallest  possible 
space.  Grain  and  other  nutritious  vegetables 
yield  us,  not  only  in  the  form  of  starch,  &c.,  the 
carbon  which  protects  our  organs  from  the  action 
of  oxygen,  and  serves  to  produce  also  the  heat 
essential  to  life,  but  also,  in  the  form  of  vegetable 
fibrine,  albumen,  and  caseine,  our  blood,  from 
which  all  the  other  parts  ofthe  body  are  developed. 

*  Man,  when  confined  to  animal  food,  respires, 
like  the  camivora,  at  the  expense  of  the  matters 
I)roduced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  organised 
tissues:  and,  just  as  the  lion,  tiger,  and  hyena, 
in  the  cages  of  a  menagerie,  are  compelled  to 
accelerate  the  waste  of  the  organised  tissues  by 
incessant  motion,  in  order  to  furnish  the  matters 
necessary  for  respiration  and  for  animal  heat,  so 
the  savage,  for  the  same  object,  is  forced  to  make 
the  most  laborious  exertions,  and  to  go  through 
a  vast  amount  of  muscular  exercise.  He  is 
compelled  to  consume  force,  merely  in  order  to 
supply  matter  for  respiration. 

*  Cultivation  is  the  economy  of  force.  .  .  . 
The  unprofitable  exertion  of  power,  the  waste 
of  force  in  agriculture,  in  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry, in  science,  or  in  social  economy,  is  char- 
actenstic  of  the  savage  state,  or  of  the  absence 
of  cultivation.' — pp.  76—78. 

Nature  furnishes  one  substance  in  the 
animal  kingdom  which  is  perfectly  fitted  to 
sustain  life.  It  is  milk,  a  mixture  of  case- 
ine, sugar,  fat,  and  salts,  with  water.  It  is 
curious  that  the  nearest  approach  to  this  in 
artificial  food  is  bread,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  vegetable  fibrine  (gluten)  and  starch, 
along  with  salts.  Bread  and  water,  it  is 
well  known,  will  support  life  permanently. 
Flesh  will  do  so  likewise — wUh  the  aid  of 


severe  muscular  exertion.  Thus  the  chief 
objects  of  our  agriculture  are  found  to  be 
those  substances  which  are  most  effectual, 
even  when  taken  alone,  in  supporting  ani- 
mal life.  The  potato  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
It  is  not  so  rich  in  fibrine  as  wheat-flour, 
but  it  has  enough,  with  the  starch  or  respi- 
ratory matter  it  contains,  to  be  a  most  val- 
uable article  of  diet. 

We  must  briefly  notice  another  very  in- 
teresting section  of  this  work.  It  b  that 
which  treats  of  the  action  of  medicines  and 
poisons  on  the  system. 

The  first  class  of  such  agents  is  that  of 
substances  which  produce  a  very  marked 
eflect,  without  their  elements  taking  a  di- 
rect share  in  the  changes  which  ensue. 
These  bodies  originate  as  it  were  an  ac- 
tion, which  is  subsequently  propagated  from 
particle  to  particle.  They  are  uniformly 
substances  m  a  st^te  of  change  or  trans- 
formation, and  appear  to  act  on  the  blood 
as  yest  does  on  a  solution  of  sugar.  In  this 
class  appear  miasms,  contagions,  and  the 
singular  sausage  poison  of  Wurtemberg. 
The  latter  is  an  excellent  sample.  Sausa- 
ges, made  in  a  peculiar  way,  are  much 
used  in  that  country.  When  ill-prepared, 
they  become  poisonous,  and  their  efibcts 
are  invariably  fatal.  The  patient  gradu- 
ally dries  up  into  a  sort  of  mummy,  and, 
after  weeks  or  months  of  misery,  death 
closes  the  scene.  But  there  is  no  poison- 
ous substance  to  be  detected  in  the  sausage. 
It  is,  according  to  our  author,  in  a  peculiar 
state  of  fermentation,  which  is  not  check- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  which 
unfortunately  is  communicated  to  the 
blood.  It  never  ceases  till  every  part  ca- 
pable of  solution  has  been  destroyed,  and 
death,  of  course,  must  follow.  But,  as  it 
appears  that  the  poisonous  sausage  may  be 
rendered  quite  safe  by  boiling,  and  by 
other  simple  means  of  arresting  fermenta- 
tion, we  may  hope  that  the  true  theory  of 
the  poison  will  lead  to  a  successful  trea^ 
ment  of  this  frightful  accident,  which  un- 
happily is  very  frequent.  Miasms  and  con- 
tagions act  on  the  very  same  principle; 
and  the  reason  that  all  are  not  affected  by 
them  seems  to  be,  that  they  require  the 
resence  of  a  peculiar  compound  in  the 
lood,  which  enters  into  decomposition, 
and  when  the  whole  of  this  peculiar  mat- 
ter is  destroyed}  the  disease  disappears.  If 
there  be  much,  the  case  is  severe — if  little, 
the  case  is  mild  ;  and  apparently,  in  many 
contagious  diseases,  the  peculiar  decom- 
posible  matter,  once  destroyed,  can  never 
be  renewed ;  to  that  these  diseases  occur 
but  once. 
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The  second  class  of  these  agents  consists 
of  those  whose  elements  take  a  share  in 
the  changes  produced.  This  class  is  sub- 
divided into  orders,  of  which  the  first  in- 
cludes the  metallic  poisons.  These  enter 
directly  into  combination  with  the  tissues, 
and  if  the  vital  force  cannot  destroy  the 
cooapounds  thus  formed,  death  ensues.  The 
second  order  contains  empyreumatic  and 
antiseptic  substances,  which  act  by  check- 
ing the  vital  transformations  ;  just  as,  out 
of  the  body,  they  check  fermentation  or 
putrefaction. 

The  third  order  consists  of  substances 
whose  elements  take  a  share  in  certain 
vital  processes  of  secretion  or  excretion, 
and  thus  excite  abnormal  appearances,  ei- 
ther accelerating,  disturbing,  or  retarding 
the  functions.  These  may  he  divided  into 
azotised  and  non-azotised. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  no  medical 
agent  devoid  of  nitrogen  is  poisonous  in 
moderate  quantity  ;  while  those  containing 
nitrogen,  all  except  three,  are  poisonous 
in  a  very  small  dose.  This  last  division 
includes  the  vegetable  alkalis,  morphia, 
quinine,  strychnia,  &c. 

Professor  Liebig  remarks  that — 


*  We  shall  never  be  able  to  discover  how  men 
were  led  to  use  the  infusion  of  a  certain  leaf 

itea),  or  the  decoction  of  a  certain  seed  (cofifee). 
iut  some  cause  there  must  be,  which  has  in- 
duced whole  nations  to  make  the  practice  a  ne- 
cessary of  life.  And  it  is  surely  still  more  re- 
markable, that  the  peculiar  effects  of  both  plants 
on  the  health  must  be  ascribed  to  one  and  the 
fame  substance ;  the  presence  of  which  in  two 
vegetables  belonging  to  different  natural  fami- 
lies, and  the  pi^oduce  of  different  quarters  of  the 
fflobe,  could  hardly  have  presented  itself  to  the 
boldest  imaginauon.  Yet  recent  researches 
have  demonstrated  that  caffeine,  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  coffee,  and  theine,  that  of  tea,  are,  in  all 
respects,  perfectly  identical. 

*  It  is  not  less  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Ame- 
rican Indian,  living  entirdy  on  flesh,  discovered 
for  himself,  in  tobacco  smoke,  a  means  of  re- 
tarding the  change  of  matter  in  the  tissues  of  his 
body,  and  thereby  of  making  hunger  more  en- 
durable; and  that  he  cannot  withstand  the  ac- 
tion of  brandy,  which,  acting  as  an  element  of 
respiration,  puts  a  stop  to  the  change  of  matter 
by  performing  the  function  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  products  of  the  metamorphosed 
tissues,  when  the  diet  is  entirely  animal.  Tea 
and  coffee  were  originally  met  with  among  na- 
tions whose  diet  is  chiefly  vegetable. 

'Without  entering  imnutely  into  the  medi- 
cinal action  of  caffeine  (theine),  it  will  surely 
appear  a  most  striking  fact,  even  if  we  chose  to 
deny  its  influence  on  the  process  of  secretion, 
that  this  substance,  with  the  addition  of  oxygen 
and  the  elements  of  water,  can  peld  taurine,  the 
nitrogenised  compound  peculiar  to  bile. 


<  A  similar  relation  exists  in  the  case  of  the 
peculiar  principle  of  asparagus  and  althsa, 
asparagine ;  which  also,  by  the  addition  of  oxy- 
gen and  the  elements  of  *water,  yields  the  ele- 
ments of  taurine.* 

*  The  addition  of  the  elements  of  water  and 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  to  the  elements 
of  theobromine,  the  characteristic  principle  of 
the  cacao-bean  jtheobroma  cacao,)  yields  the 
elements  of  taimne  and  urea,  of  taurine,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  ammonia,  or  of  taurine^and  uric 
acid. 

'To  see  how  the  action  of  caffeine,  aspara- 
gine, theobromine,  6cc,  may  be  explained,  we 
roust  call  to  mind  that  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  bile  contains  only  3*8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
of  which  only  the  half,  or  1*9  per  cent.,  belongs 
to  the  taurine. 

'  Bile  contains,  in  its  natural  state,  water  and 
solid  matter,  in  the  proportion  of  80  parts  bv 
weight  of  the  former  to  10  of  the  latter.  Lf 
we  suppose  these  10  parts  by  weight  of  solid 
matter  to  be  choleic  acid,  with  3*87  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  then  100  parts  of  fresh  bile  will  con- 
tain 0*171  parts  of  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  tau- 
rine. Now  this  quantity  is  contained  in  0*6 
parts  of  caffeine ;  or  2  8-10  grams  of  caffeine  can 
^ve  to  an  ounce  of  bile  the  nitrogen  it  contains 
in  the  form  of  taurine.  If  an  infusion  of  tea 
contain  no  more  than  1-lOth  of  a  grain  of  caf^ 
feine,  still,  if  it  contribute  in  point  of  fact  to  the 
formation  of  bile,  the  action,  even  of  such  a 
quantity,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  nullity, 
rfeither  can  it  be  denied  that,  in  the  case  of  an 
excess  of  non-azotised  food  and  a  deficiency  of 
motion,  which  is  required  to  cause  the  chaWe 
of  matter  in  the  tissues,  and  thus  to  yield  the 
nitro^enised  product  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  bile — that  in  such  a  condition, 
the  health  may  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  com- 
pounds which  are  capable  of  supplying  the 
place  of  the  nitroffenised  product  formed  in  the 
nealthy  state  of  the  body,  and  essential  to  the 
production  of  an  important  element  of  respira^ 
tion.  In  a  chemical  sense — and  it  is  this  suone 
which  the  preceding  remarks  are  intended  to 
show — caffeine  or  theine,  asparagine,  and  theo- 
bromine, are,  in  virtue  of  their  composition, 
better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than  all  other  ni- 
trogenised  vegetable  principles.  The  action  of 
these  substances,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
not  obvious,  but  it  unquestionably  exists. 

*  With  respect  to  the  action  of  the  other  ni- 
trogenised  vegetable  principles,  such  as  quinine, 
or  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  dec,  which  manifests 
itself,  not  in  the  processes  of  secretion,  but  in 
different  phenomena,  physiologists  and  patholo- 
gists entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  exerted  chiefly 
on  the  brain  and  nerves.  This  action  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  dynamic — that  is,  it  accelerates, 
or  retards,  or  alters  in  some  wav,  the  phenomena 
of  motion  in  am'mal  life,  if  we  reflect  that 
this  action  is  exerted  by  substances  which  are 
material,  tangible,  and  ponderable;  that  they 


*  We  omit  the  elaborate  tables  of  eoaationt  ap- 
pended to  these  statementi.  They  would  only  be  in- 
tellignble  to  readers  who  are  rare  to  study  the  ori- 
ginal work. 
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disappear  in  the  organism ;  tkat  a  doable  dose 
acts  more  powerfully  than  a  single  one ;  that, 
after  a  time,  a  fresh  dose  must  be  given,  if  we 
wish  to  produce  the  action  a  second  time, — all 
these  considerations,  viewed  chemically,  permit 
only  one  form  of  explanation :  the  supposition, 
namely,  that  these  compounds,  by  means  of 
their  elements,  take  a  share  in  the  formation  of 
new,  or  the  transformation  of  existing,  brain 
and  nervous  matter. 

*  However  strange  the  idea  may,  at  first  sight, 
appear,  that  the  alkaloids  of  opium  or  of  cin- 
chona bark,  the  elements  of  codeme,  morphia, 
quinine,  fee,  may  be  converted  into  constituents 
of  brain  and  nervous  matter,  into  organs  of  vital 
energy,  from  which  the  organic  motions  of  the 
body  derive  their  origin ;  that  these  substances 
form  a  constituent  of  that  matter,  by  the  remo- 
val of  which  the  seat  of  intellectual  life,  of  sen- 
sation, and  of  consciousness,  is  annihilated :  it 
is,  nevertheless,  certain,  that  all  these  forms  of 
power  and  activity  are  most  closely  dependent, 
not-only  on  the  existence,  but  also  on  a  certain 
quality  of  the  substance,  the  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  and  nerves ;  insomuch,  that  all  the  mani- 
festations of  the  life  or  vital  energy  of  these  mo- 
difications of  nervous  matter,  which  are  recog- 
nized as  the  phenomena  of  motion,  sensation,  or 
feeling,  assume  another  form  as  soon  as  their 
composition  is  altered.  The  animal  organism 
has  produced  the  brain  and  nerves  out  of  com- 
pounds  furnished  to  it  by  vegetables:  it  is  the 
constituents  of  the  food  of  the  animal,  which, 
in  consequence  of  a  series  of  changes,  have  as- 
sumed the  properties  and  the  structure  which 
we  find  in  the  brain  and  nerves. 

'  If  it  must  be  admitted  as  an  undeniable  truth, 
that  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves  is 
produced  from  the  elements  of  veffelable  albu- 
men, fibrine,  and  caseine,  either  sdone,  or  with 
the  aid  of  the  elements  of  non-azotised  food,  or 
of  the  fat  formed  from  the  latter,  there  is  nothing 
absurd  in  the  opinion  that  other  constituents  of 
Vegetables,  intermediate  in  composition  between 
the  fats  and  the  compounds  of  proteine,  may  be 
applied  in  the  organism  to  the  same  purpose. 

*  Brain  and  nervous  matter  is,  at  all  events, 
formed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
bile  is  produced ;  either  by  the  separation  of  a 
highly  nitrogenised  compound  from  the  elements 
of  blood,  or  by  the  combination  of  a  nitrogenised 
product  of  the  vital  process  with  a  non-azotised 
compound  (probably,  a  fatty  body.)  All  that 
has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages  on  the  va- 
rious possible  ways  by  which  the  bile  might  be 
supposed  to  be  formea,  all  the  conclusions  which 
we  attained  in  regard  to  the  co-operation  of  azo- 
tised  and  non-azotised  elements  of  food,  may  be 
applied  with  equal  justice  and  equal  probability 
to  the  formation  and  production  of  the  nervous 
Bubslance. 

*  We  must  not  forget  that,  in  whatever  light 
we  may  view  the  vital  operations,  the  produc- 
tion of  nervous  matter  from  blood  presupposes  a 
change  in  the  composition  and  qualities  of  the 
constituents  of  blood.  That  such  a  change  oc- 
curs is  as  certain  as  that  the  existence  of  the 
nervous  matter  cannot  be  denied.  In  this  sense, 
we  must  assume,  that  from  a  compound  of  pro- 
teine may  be  formed  a  first,  second,  third,  fcc, 


product,  before  a  certain  number  of  its  elements 
can  become  constituents  of  the  nervous  matter; 
and  it  must  be  considered  as  quite  certain,  that 
a  product  of  the  vital  process  in  a  plant,  intro- 
duced into  blood,will,  if  its  composition  be  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  supply  the  place  of  the  first,  se- 
cond, or  third  product  of  the  alteration  of  the 
compound  of  proteine.  Indeed  it  cannot  be 
considered  merely  accidental,  that  the  coropoGH 
tion  of  the  most  active  remedies,  namely,  the 
vegetable  alkaloids,  cannot  be  shown  to  be  re- 
lated to  that  of  any  constituents  of  the  body, 
except  only  the  substance  of  the  nerves  and 
brain.  All  these  remedies  contain  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  and,  in  regard  to  their  com- 
position, they  are  intermediatebetween  the  com- 
pounds of  proteine  and  the  fats. 

'  In  contradistinction  to  their  chemical  charac- 
ter, we  find  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  ex- 
hibits the  characters  of  an  acid.  It  contains  far 
more  oxygen  than  the  organic  bases  or  alkar 
loids.  We  observe,  that  quinine  and  cinchonine. 
morphia  and  codeine,  strychnia  and  brucia, 
which  are,  respectively,  so  nearly  alike  in  oompo- 
siticm,  if  they  do  not  produce  absolutely  the  same 
effect,  yet  resemble  ^ch  other  in  their  action 
more  than  those  which  difier  more  widely  in 
composition.  We  find  that  their  energy  of  ac- 
tion diminishes,  as  the  amount  of  oxygen  they 
contain  increases  (as  in  the  case  of  narcotine), 
and  that,  strictly  speakings  no  one  of  them  can 
be  entirely  replaced  by  another.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  nature  of  their 
action  than  this  last  fact:  it  must  stand  in  the 
closest  relation  to  their  composition.  If  these 
compounds,  in  point  of  fact,  are  capable  of  taking 
a  share  in  the  formation  or  in  the  alteration  S[ 
the  qualities  of  brain  and  nervous  matter,  their 
action  on  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  diseased 
organism  admits  of  a  surprisingly  simple  ex* 
planation.  If  we  are  not  tempt^  to  deny,  that 
the  chief  constituent  of  soup  may  be  applied  to 
a  purpose  corresponding  to  its  composition  in  the 
human  body,  or  that  the  organic  constituent  of 
bones  may  be  so  employed  in  the  body  of  the 
dog,  although  that  substance  (gelatine  m  both 
cases)  is  absolutely  incapable  of  yielding  blood  ; 
if,  therefore,  nitrogenised  compounds,  totally 
diflferent  from  the  compounds  of  proteine,  may 
be  employed  for  purposes  correspondinsf  to 
their  composition;  we  may  thence  condude 
that  a  product  of  vegetable  life,  also  different 
from  proteine,  but  similar  to  a  constituent  of  die 
animal  body,  may  be  employed  by  the  organism 
in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  natural  product,  originally  formed  by  the 
vital  energy  of  the  animal  organs,  and  that, 
indeed,  from  a  vegetable  substance. 

*  The  time  is  not  long  gone  by  whoi  we  had 
not  the  very  slightest  conception  of  the  cause  of 
the  various  effects  of  opium,  and  when  the  action 
of  cinchona  bark  was  snrouded  in  incomprehensi- 
ble obscurity.  Now  that  we  know  that  these 
effects  are  caused  by  chrystalizable  compounds, 
which  differ  as  much  in  composition  as  in  their 
action  on  the  system :  now  that  we  know  the 
substances  to  which  the  medicinal  or  poisonous 
energy  must  be  ascribed,  it  would  argue  only 
want  of  sense  to  consider  the  action  of  these 
substances  inexplicable;  and  to  do  so,  as  many 
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have  done,  because  they  act  in  very  minate 
doses,  is  as  uoreaEooable  as  it  would  be  to  judge 
of  the  sharpness  of  a  razor  by  its  weight 

*  Thus,  as  we  may  say,  in  a  cenam  sense,  of 
caffeine  or  theine  and  asparagine,  &c.,  as  well 
as  of  the  non-azotised  elements  of  food,  that  they 
are  food  for  the  liyer,  since  they  contain  the  ele- 
ments by  the  presence  of  which  that  organ  is 
enabled  to  perform  its  functions,  so  we  may  con- 
sider these  nitrogenised  compounds,  so  remark- 
able for  their  action  on  the  brain  and  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organs  of  motion,  as  elements  of 
food  for  the  (»gans  as  yet  unknown,  which  are 
destined  for  the  metamorphosis  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood  into  nervous  substance  and 
brain.  Such  organs  there  must  be  in  the  animal 
body,  and  if,  in  the  diseased  state,  an  abnormal 
process  of  production  or  transformation  of  the 
constituents  of  cerebral  and  nervous  matter  has 
been  established ;  if  in  the  organs  intended  for 
this  purpose  the  power  of  forming  that  matter 
out  of  the  constituents  of  blood,  or  the  power  of 
resisting  an  abnormal  degree  of  activity  in  its 
decomposition  or  transformation,  has  been  di- 
minished ;  then,  in  a  chemical  sense,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  opinion,  that  substances  of  a 
composition  analogous  to  that  of  nervous  and 
cereoral  matter,  and,  consequently,  adapted  to 
farm  that  matter,  may  be  employed,  instead  gC 
the  substances  produced  from  the  blood,  either 
to  furnish  the  necessary  resistance,  or  to  restore 
the  normal  condition. 

*An  accurate  investigation  would  probably 
discover  differences  in  the  composition  of  the 
brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves.  According 
to  the  observations  of  Valentin,  the  quality  <S* 
the  cerebral  and  nervous  substance  is  very  ra- 
pidly altered  from  the  period  of  death,  and  very 
uncommon  precautions  would  be  required  for  the 
separation  of  foreign  matters,  not  properly  be- 
]<M)ging  to  the  substance  of  the  spmal  marrow 
or  brain.  But,  however  difficult  it  may  appear, 
the  mvestigation  seems  yet  to  be  pracucable.' — 
pp.  178-190. 

We  consider  these  hints  of  the  author's, 
for  they  are  no  more,  on  a  most  obscure 
subject,  as  worthy  of  careful  investigation. 
We  know,  as  be  justly  observes,  that  ner- 
vous matter  is  formed  from  our  food,  which 
does  not  contain  a  trace  of  it ;  and  there  is 
no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  an  organic 
compound  of  appropriate  composition,  may 
exert  an  influence  of  one  kind  or  other  on 
k«  formation. 

Another  very  important  section  treats 
of  the  nature  of  the  vital  force,  of  that 
power  which  regulates  all  the  operations 
of  the  body,  and  which  impresses  on  them 
their  peculiar  character.  The  Professor 
first  points  out  those  particulars  in  which 
the  vital  force,  in  its  manifestations,  agrees 
with  other  causes  of  motion  or  change.  He 
sbows  that  although  we  cannot  hope  ever 
to  know  what  vitality  is  in  its  essence,  yet 
It  is  in  our  power  to  trace  the  laws  by 
which  its  action  is  regulated    These  laws 


he  proceeds  to  investigate ;  and  in  a  most 
ingenious  dissertation  he  traces  many  ana- 
logies between  the  vital  force  and  the 
forces  of  gravitation,  cohesion,  chemical 
attraction,  and  electricity.  He  arrives  ulti- 
mately at  the  conclusion,  that  the  vital 
force  is  a  force  sui generis,  in  some  respects 
analogous  to,  yet  distinct  from  all  the 
forces  just  enumerated.  We  endeavour 
in  vain  to  penetrate  the  veil  that  conceals 
the  mystery  of  life  from  our  sight ;  but  in 
tracing,  as  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  do  so, 
the  causes  of  motion  in  the  animal  body, 
we  come  ultimately  to  chemical  attraction, 
modified  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  by 
the  unknown  force.  We  have  seen  that 
chemical  attraction  explains  the  change  or 
waste  of  matter,  and  the  animal  heat ; 
and  we  may  add  here,  that  the  nervous 
influence  appears  to  depend,  in  some  way, 
on  chemicsu  changes  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  at- 
tended by  waste  of  its  substance,  just  as 
the  use  of  the  muscles  is  attended  by  waste 
of  their  substance.  Mr.  Liebig  regards  the 
nerves  as  conductors  of  the  vital  force,  by 
means  of  which  an  equilibrium  of  force 
may  be  established ;  or  available  vital  force 
may  be  conveyed  from  one  part  where  it  is 
not  wanted,  to  another  where  it  is  rupidly 
consumed  in  producing  motion.  As  the 
involuntary  muscles  never  cease  their  mo- 
tions, sleep  is  necessary  that  the  waste  in 
the  voluntary  as  well  as  involuntary  mus- 
cles may  be  supplied.  In  the  waking 
state,  one  voluntary  muscle  may  be  acquir- 
ing new  matter,  while  another  which  is 
exercised  is  undergoing  waste.  In  pursu- 
ing this  investigation,  we  find  that  the 
waste  of  matter,  the  supply  of  oxygen, 
and  the  amount  of  force,  mechanical  or 
otherwise,  exerted  in  the  body,  are  most 
closely  connected  together.  In  planU 
for  want  of  nerves,  the  vital  force  cannot 
be  conducted  away  fit)m  the  point  where 
it  is  produced  ;  it  therefore  manifests  itself 
in  an  unlimited  growth  or  increase  of  mass. 
In  animals  the  presence  of  nerves  permits 
the  vital  force  to  assume  at  one  time  the 
form  of  chemical  attraction,  at  another  that 
of  mechanical  force ;  and  when  the  nerves 
lose,  wholly  or  partially,  their  conducting 
power,  we  have  paralysis,  syncope,  or 
spasm.  But  we  feel  the  impossibility  of 
giving  anything  Kke  an  accurate  notion  of 
this  most  interesting  section,  unless  we 
were  to  quote  the  whole  of  it.  Recom- 
mending it,  therefore,  to  the  physioloeist, 
we  shall  merely  transcribe  the  concluding 
paragraph. 
'In  what  form,  or  in  what  way,  the  vital 
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force  produces  mechanical  effects  in  the  anunal 
body  is  altogether  unknown,  and  is  as  little  to 
be  ascertained  by  experiment  as  the  connection 
between  chemical  action  and  the  phenomena  ol 
motion  which  we  can  produce  with  the  galvanic 
battery.  All  the  explanations  which  have  been 
attempted  are  merely  representations  or  descrip- 
tions, more  or  less  accurate,  of  the  phenomena, 
and  comparisons  of  known  phenomena  with 
these  unknown  ones.  In  this  respect  we  re- 
sonble  the  ignorant  man,  to  whom  the  motion 
of  an  iron  piston-rod  in  a  cylinder,  in  which  the 
eye  can  detect  no  visible  agent,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  turning  of  thousands  of  wheels  at 
a  distance  from  the  piston-rod,  appear  incom- 
prehensible. 

*  We  know  not  how  a  certain  something,  in 
itself  invisible  and  imponderable,  namely,  heat, 
gives  to  some  bodies  the  power  to  exert  an 
enormous  pressure  on  surrounding  objects;  we 
Imow  not  even  how  this  something  is  produced, 
when  we  burn  wood  or  coal. 

*  So  it  is  with  the  vital  force,  and  with  the 
phenomena  presented  by  living  bodies.  The 
cause  of  these  phenomena  is  not  chemical  at- 
traction ;  it  is  not  electricity — nor  magnetism : 
it  is  a  force  which  possesses  the  prq)erties  com- 
mon to  all  causes  of  motion  and  of  change  in 
the  form  and  structure  of  matter ;  and  it  is  a 
peculiar  force,  because  it  exhibits  manifestations 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  other  forces.' 

The  remaining  sections  contain  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  developed  in 
this  one  to  the  investigation  of  the  modifi- 
cations in  waste  and  8Uf)pl^  which  charac- 
terize the  vital  processes  in  infancy,  in  adult 
age,  and  in  old  age ;  they  offer  to  us  be- 
sides a  theoiy  of  health  and  of  disease,  in 
the  most  general  sense ;  and  finally  an 
elaborate  research  into  the  means  by  which 
the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  enabled  to  absorb 
oxygen  and  to  convey  it  to  those  parts 
where  it  is  to  be  employed  in  the  vital 
transformations.  These  sections  are  pro- 
bably tlie  portions  of  the  work  which  will 
attract  the  greatest  share  of  attention 
among  physiologists,  but  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  author  to  give  an  imperfect  ac- 
count of  his  striking  and  original  views  on 
such  subjects,  and  more  we  could  not  attempt 
in  this  already  too  long  article.  The  Ap- 
pendix contains  a  large  number  of  the  most 
recent  and  accurate  analyses,  which  con- 
stitute the  evidence  on  which  the  conclu- 
sions of  our  author  are  founded.  Among 
other  things  it  includes  extracts  from  a 
most  ingenious  paper  by  Gundlach,  on  the 
production  of  wax  from  sugar  by  the  bee. 
trofessor  Liebig  has  throughout  been 
most  conscientious  in  quoting  his  authori- 
ties, and  in  giving  due  credit  to  his  prede- 
cessors and  cotemporaries. 

While  we  have  given  but  a  very  imper- 
fisct  sketch  of  this  original  and  profound 


work,  we  have  endeavoured  to  convey  to 
the  reader  some  notion  of  the  rich  store  of 
interesting  matter  it  contains.  The  chem- 
ist, the  physiologist,  the  medical  man,  and 
the  agriculturist,  vrill  all  find  in  this  volume 
many  new  ideas  and  many  useful  practical 
remarks.  It  is  the  first  specimen  of  what 
modern  organic  chemistry  is  capable  of 
doing  for  physiology;  and  we  nave  no 
doubt  that,  from  its  appearance,  physiolo- 
gy will  date  a  new  era  in  her  advance.  We 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  work,  when 
in  progress,  at  all  events  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  it,  were  submitted  to  Muller 
of  Berlin,  Tiedemann  of  Heidelberg,  and 
Wagner  of  Gottingen,  the  most  distin- 
guished physiologists  of  Germany ;  and 
without  inferring  that  these  gentlemen  are 
in  any  way  pigged  to  the  author's  opi- 
nions, we  may  confidently  state  that  there  ia 
but  one  feeling  among  them  as  to  the  vast 
importance  of  chemistry  to  physiology  at 
the  present  period  :  and  that  they  are  much 
gratified  to  see  the  subject  in  such  able 
hands. 


Art.  V. — Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  at^ 
the  Ionian  Islands.  By  William  Mure 
of  Caldwell.  2  vols.  12  mo.  Edinburgh 
and  London.  1842. 

Good  sense  and  good  taste  will  enliven  the 
most  barrev,  and  freshen  the  most  worn- 
out,  subject.  Mr.  Mure's  Journal  is  not 
only  the  work  of  a  shrewd  and  intelligent 
observer,  and  of  a  sound  though  mcNdest 
scholar,  but  withal  a  very  pleasant  book. 
He  is  neither  too  rapid  nor  too  elaborate  in 
his  descriptions  ;  his  classical  illustration 
is  apposite  and  copious,  but  without  ped- 
antry ;  and  his  glimpses  of  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  the  new  Hellenic  Kingdom  ap- 
parently just  and  discriminating.  He  is  no 
romantic  Philbellene,  yet  inclined  to  judge 
the  leaders  in  the  war  of  freedom,  as  weU 
as  the  young  kingdom  of  Greece,  with  fiiir- 
ness  and  candour. 

Travels  in  Greece  are  now  inevitably 
doomed,  like  the  country  itself,  to  this  sin- 
gular and  ill-harmonised  contrast  of  the  grey 
and  venerable  Ancient  with  the  glaring  and 
unimposing  Modem.  The  ruins  were  doubt- 
less far  more  solemn  and  picturesque  when 
nothingwas  seen  but  an  indolent  and  tur- 
baned  Turk  reclining  among  shattered  ped- 
iments and  fallen  pillars,  not  disturbing  the 
grave  stillness,  but  with  the  contrast  erf*  his 
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barbaric  costume  heigfateniug  as  it  were, 
the  classic  grace  of  the  broken  statues  or 
mutilated  reliefs,  and  almost  deepening,  by 
showing  into  what  hands  Greece  had  fall- 
en, the  melancholy  emotions  of  decay  and 
desolation.  The  associations  which  stirred 
within  at  the  thought  of  what  Greece  had 
been — Greece,  the  wreck  of  whose  reli^on 
appeared  in  those  pillars  of  unrivalled  height 
or  exquisite  proportion — Greece,  the  sculp- 
tor of  those  living  forms,  fragments  of  which 
strewed  the  ground — Greece,  whose  his- 
tory was  crowding  on  the  memory  with  all 
its  stately  and  heroie  names,  whose  poetry 
was  sounding  within  our  hearts,  and  whose 
philosophy  perhaps  had  been  our  favourite 
study — what  that  Greece  had  been  was 
more  forcibly  displayed  by  what  it  was,  the 
dominion  of  that  utterly  unintellectual  Bar- 
barian, the  possession  of  a  rude  iconoclastic 
Mahometan.  We  doubt  whether  all  this 
was  not  far  more  congenial  to  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  he  who  was  worthy  to 
gaze  on  the  ruins  of  Greece  contemplated 
those  memorials  of  the  past,  than  now  that 
they  are  peopled  by  the  busy  and  bustling 
so-called  descendants  of  the  Athenian  and 
the  Spartan,  or  shown  by  guides  and  con- 
servators appointed  for  the  purpose  by  a 
Secretary  of  State.  As  to  the  actual  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings,  they  likewise 
were  perhaps  safer  under  the  contempt- 
uous neglect  of  the  Turk,  his  superstitious 
awe  of  those  haunted  places,  or  his  jealousy 
of  those  supposed  treasure-houses  of  buried 
wealth,  than  when  they  are  built  about  by 
modem  dwellings,  and  enclosed  perhaps 
in  lines  of  regular  streets.  The  Turk  might 
occasionally  use  them  as  a  quarry  when  he 
wanted  stone,  or  pound  their  fragments  in- 
to mortar ;  and  if  decay,  storm,  or  accident 
threw  them  down,  he  would  take  no  pre- 
caution to  preserve  them  :  but  at  least  they 
escaped  the  greatest  danger — restoration. 
In  fact  desolation  is  the  proper  accompani- 
ment of  ruins  ;  repose,  silence,  remoteness 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  even  difficulty  of 
access,  are  required  to  give  them  their  full 
influeoce  over  the  mind.  Even  scenery 
which  is  hallowed  by  great  events  is  dese- 
crated and  vulgarised  by  intrusive  modem 
change.  We  have  every  ardent  wish  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Graeco -Bavarian  king- 
dom ;  we  hope  that  the  subjects  of  King 
Otho,  when  they  have  thoroughly  cast  off 
the  slough  of  their  long  servitude,  may  be- 
come a  free,  enlightened,|  and  happy  peo- 
ple ;  but,  as  lovers  of  elder  Greece,  and  even 
as  archaeologists,  we  confess  that  we  envy 
^ose  who  explored  its  wild  oracular  glens 
and  fabled  mountains,  the  sites  of  its  dimly- 


discovered  cities,  and  the  wrecks  of  its  often- 
misnamed  temples,  when  all  the  mysterious 
gloom  of  centuries  of  devastation  brooded 
over  them, — when  the  region  was  as  it 
were,  one  vast  Campo  Santo,  a  land  of 
hoary  but  sacred  sepulchres,  with  scarcely 
a  sound  of  life,  and  peopled  only  with 
the  shadows  of  the  mighty  dead.  No 
doubt  we  shall  gain  much  in  the  accuracy 
of  our  knowledge.  The  German  scholars, 
who  are  encouraged  by  the  court  of  Athens, 
will  explore  every  site,measure  every  build- 
ing, and  assign  every  temple  to  its  proper 
gods,  (and  we  are  the  last  to  speak  disdain- 
fully of  this  kind  of  emdition) ;  but  much,  we 
fear,  of  the  romance  of  classic  pilgrimage 
(if  we  may  couple  such  words)  will  be  lost ; 
we  shall  be  less  able  to  realize  the  Greece 
of  older  times ;  the  imagination,  the  only 
restorer  of  the  past,  will  be  checked  in  its 
re-creative  energies,  and  perhaps,  knowing 
far  more,  we  sball  understand  less  of  the 
Greece  of  our  youthful  adoration  and  our 
maturer  reverence. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  keep  Mr.  Mure's 
classical  studies,  as  far  as  we  may,  apart 
from  his  observations  on  the  present  state 
of  things  in  Greece.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  some  very  happy  illustrations 
of  ancient  authors,  especially  of  Homer. 
The  first  place,  indeed,  on  whicli  he  trod 
the  poetic  reckon  of  Greece  was  Ithaca ; 
and  we  looked  not  without  interest  to  the 
opinions  of  a  scholar,  so  sensible  and  well 
informed,  on  the  g^at  Homeric  question 
connected  with  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses. 
We  acknowledged  ourselves  (some  years 
since)  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  argu- 
ments of  a  certain  Professor  Vdlcker,  who 
had  thrown  very  great  doubts  on  the 
Homeric  geography  of  these  Islands.*  We 
have  since  read  the  reply  to  those  doubts 
by  General  Rtthle  von  Lilienstern,  which 
has  in  a  great jlegree  restored  our  peace  of 
mind,  and  brought  us  back  to  the  orthodox 
Homeric  faith ;  though  we  are  still  some- 
what embarrassed  by  the  disappearance  of 
Dulichium.  This  indeed  was  a  difficulty 
which  had  puzzled  Strabo  and  Pausanias 
before  us,  and  we  presume  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  placing  it  as  part  of, 
or  as  connected  with,  the  mainland  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous.  But  we  are  now 
fully  convinced  that  the  ancient  Ithaca  need 
not  be  banished,  as  by  Vdlcker,  to  the  ex- 
treme west  of  the  whole  group  of  islands, 
but  may  be  restored  to  its  traditionary  site 
in  the  island  which  has  so  long  borne  the 
name. 


Cluarterly  Review,  voL  xU?. 
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This  is  no  trivial  5tid  unimportant  ques- 
tion to  those  who  feel,  like  ourselves,  unex- 
hausted interest  in  all  which  throws  light 
on  the  history  of  the  two  great  poems  of 
antiquity,  or  rather  on  that  of  poetry  itself. 
It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  person- 
ality of  Homer,  with  the  unity  of  the  poetry, 
that  is,  its  composition  by  one  master-mind, 
the  native  place  of  the  poet,  and  the  parts 
of  Greece  m  which  the  Odyssey,  at  least,  if 
not  the  Iliad,  was  recited  in  the  courts  of 
the  heroic  kings.  It  involves  the  extent  of 
the  Greece  of  the  heroic  ages,  the  limits  to 
which  their  early  federation  reached,  the 
boundaries  of  their  acquaintance  with 
the  circumjacent  regions.  Was  Ithaca 
within  or  without  these  boundaries  ?  If  the 
descriptions  in  the  Odyssey  are  altogether 
loose  and  inaccurate ;  if  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  Ithaca  with  regard  to  the  other  isl- 
ands, not  according  to  strict  geographical 
rule,  but  the  ordinary  observation  of  the 
common  voyager,  is  entirely  wrong,  if  the 
localities  in  the  island  itself,  as  they  appear 
in  the  poem,  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
permanent  form,  structure,  and  character 
of  the  land  ;  if  there  are  no  indenting  bays  ; 
if  the  whole  shore  is  a  flat,  level  sand,  where 
sea-nymphs  could  have  found  no  rocks  in 
which  to  form  their  grottoes;  if  there  be  no 
site  £or  the  city  which  would  answer  to  the 
vivid  description  of  the  poet, — then  Ithaca 
must  be  altogether  excluded  from  the 
Greece  with  which  his  hearers  were  fami- 
liar :  it  was,  if  not  an  imaginary  island,  one 
the  fame  of  whose  existence  had  dimly 
reached  the  popular  ear,  and  which  was  the 
lawful  domain,  we  say  not  of  poetic  inven- 
tion, but  of  any  vague  conception  which  the 
poet  might  form  from  common  rumour,  or 
the  floating  intelligence  derived  from  ad- 
venturous voyagers.  For,  it  roust  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Homeric  poetry  oflers  itself  to 
the  hearer  as  truth ;  truth,  that  is  within 
the  limited  sphere  of  the  hearer's  knowl 
edge.  The  Muses  are  the  daughters  of 
memory,  not  of  invention  ;  the  poet  of  those 
days  is  the  sole  historian,  and,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, amenable  to  the  laws  of  history.  The 
poetic  privilege  of  unreality,  of  avowed  fic- 
tion, is  altogether  of  a  later  period,  when 
poetry  has  begun  to  be  an  artificial  and 
conventional  amusement.  In  everything, 
therefore,  regarding  common  life,  the  work 
would  be  su^ected  to  the  most  rigid,  though 
intuitive,  criticism.  If  the  poet  of  the  Iliad, 
among  his  warrior  hearers,  had  represented 
a  man  slain  outright  by  a  blow,  which  they 
bad  often  given  and  received  in  baUle  with- 
out being  much  the  worse  for  it,  he  would 
bftve  been  silenced  bj  the  contemptuous 


clamours  of  the  whole  assembly ;  he  would 
have  been  rejected  as  an  impudent  Har,  ra- 
ther than  as  a  bad  poet  So,  if  he  described 
scenes  and  places  well  known  to  his  audi- 
ence, any  important  deviation  from  truth 
would  have  been  resented  as  an  attempt  to 
abuse  their  faith,  to  impose  upon  them  by 
an  idle  deception, ;  and  it  would  have  been 
equally  dangerous  to  have  departed  from 
the  received  historic  traditions.  These,  in- 
deed, might  receive  some  poetic  elevation  ; 
the  heroes  might  be  raised  to  a  higher  em-» 
inence  of  power,  valour,  or  dignity,  and 
their  honoured  descendants  would  not  be 
too  nice  in  their  reception  of  this  more  or 
less  delicate  or  ingenious  flattery.  The 
founder  of  a  lineage  might  be  brought  down 
from  the  gods,  or  carried  up  to  them,  with- 
out any  remonstrance  on  their  part  against 
the  poetic  apotheosis.  But  still  they  would 
require  adherence  to  the  well-known  out- 
lines, of  his  deeds,  strict  accuracy  in  the 
genealogical  tree,  and  fidelity  to  all  the 
more  memorable  transactions  of  their  ascer- 
tained ancestors*  lives.  In  religious  mat- 
ters the  poet  would  be  allowed  a  vrider 
range.  From  the  infinite  richness  of  my- 
thological legend  he  might  adopt  what 
would  suit  his  purpose ;  and,  however  won- 
derful the  fable,  religious  awe  would  for^ 
bid  the  hearer  from  supposing  but  that  it 
m^ht  be  true.  Gods  mingling  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  ^ds  with  human  passions, 
and  nof  impassive  to  wounds  from  human 
hands,  were  within  the  range  of  popular  be- 
lief, and  no  man  would  venture  to  take  of- 
fence at  the  improbability  of  such  stories. 
Such  an  unnatural  and  untimely  sceptic 
would  have  been  in  danger,  like  Socrates 
at  a  later  period,  of  a  charge  of  infidelity 
and  atheism.  Provided  the  true  mythic 
character  of  each  deity  was  preserved — the 
attributes  assigned  according  to  the  general 
traditionary  faith — provided  no  foreign  gods 
were  introduced  into  the  legitimate  boeU 
of  Olympus — the,  field  of  wonder  and  of 
preternatural  power  lay  open  to  the  poet ; 
and  in  one  sense,  therefore,  Homer  might 
indeed  be,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been,  the 
inventor  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  not  as 
having  created  a  single  deity,  or,  unless  as 
bearing  on  the  direct  action  of  his  poems, 
attributed  a  single  act,  unauthorised  by  tra- 
ditionary acceptance,  to  any  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged deities ;  but  as  having  popular- 
ised and  made  common  to  the  whole  of 
Greece  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  separate 
states  and  races,  as  having  moulded  np  the 
countless  local  traditions  and  national  le- 
gends into  something  like  a  general  systeni ; 
as  having  collected  all  the  setttered  divii^* 
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liea  of  the  whole  region  into  one  Olym- 
pus. 

So  likewise,  all  beyond  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  Grecian  knowledge  would 
be  the  realm,  we  say  not  of  acknowledged 
fiction,  but  of  imagination,  which  might 
mythicise  any  report  of  a  wandering  voya- 
ger, or  greedily  catch  at  any  monstrous  yet 
stirring  tale  of 

*  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.* 

It  is  curious  that  the  few  circumstances 
which  had  reached  Homer  relating  to  the 
Eastern  and  civilized  part  of  the  ultra- 
Grecian  world  are  mainly  correct — the 
hundred  gates  of  Thebes,  the  manufactures 
of  Sidon ;  but  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
and  the  yet  scarcely  discovered  Sicily, — 
everything  indeed  west  of  Ithaca, — is  peo- 
pled with  lotus-eaters,  Cyclopes,  with  half- 
divine  nymphs,  and  dim  swarms  of  depart- 
ed spirits. 

In  which  world  then  does  Ithaca  lie — in 
the  realm  of  Greek  familiar  knowledge,  or 
in  the  wide  and  undiscovered  ocean  1 
When  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  described 
the  bays,  the  havens,  the  landing-places, 
the  city  of  this  island,  did  he  draw  directly 
firom  nature,  or  remotely  from  imagination? 
Were  his  hearers  as  ignorant,  generolly, 
of  the  situation  of  these  islands,  and  of  their 
outline  and  character,  as  of  the  coasts  of 
Sicily  or  Italy  1  If  either  the  one  or  the 
other  had  ever  visited  this  region,  the  gen- 
eral features  will  be  found  consistent  with 
truth.  If  they  are  utterly  and  inexplicably 
wrong  both  as  to  its  situation  and  its  per- 
manent outline,  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
may  have  been  a  Peloponnesian,  or  at  least 
have  repeated  his  poems  at  the  courts  of 
the  Peloponnesian  kings;  but  the  com- 
merce with  these  islands  must  have  been 
precarious  and  unfrequent — they  must  have 
lain  beyond  the  usual  coasting  adventure 
of  the  young  navigators  of  the  mainland. 

But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  modem  Theaki  is  the  Ithaca  of 
Homer.  Let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Mure,  the  latest,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
intelligent  and  impartial,  writer  who  has 
brought  his  personal  observation  to  bear 
upon  this  question  : — 

*  The  impression  which  a  personal  visit  to  this 
island  can  hardly  fail  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  the 
impartial  student  of  Homer  is,  that,  so  great  is 
the  general  resemblance  between  its  natural 
features  and  those  of  the  one  described  in  the 
Odyssey,  the  difficulty  is,  not  so  much  to  discover 
in  each  case  a  bay,  rock,  cavern,  or  mountain 
ansrwering  to  his  description,  as  to  decide,  among 
die  many  that  present  themselves,  on  the  precise 
one  which  he  may  happen  to  have  had  in  view. 

VOL.  LXX.  10 


In  estimating  the  amount  or  value  of  this  cor- 
respondence, he  will  also  bear  in  mind  how  un- 
reasonable it  were  to  exact  from  the  poet  of  any 
age,  although  possessed  of  the  closest  personal 
familiarity  with  the  district  selected  for  his  scene 
of  action,  the  rigid  accuracy  of  the  land-surveyor, 
or  to  deny  him  the  privilege  o£  his  profession, 
even  in  his  description  of  real  objects,  to  depart 
a  little  from  the  truth,  where  a  slight  variation 
of  site  or  ^appearance  was  necessary  to  their  full 
effect  To  pronounce,  therefore,  as  some  have 
done,  in  the  lace  of  so  great  a  mass  of  general 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Homer  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  Ithaca,  because  the  more 
fastidious  commentator  may  find  difficulty  in 
arranging  on  his  classical  atlas,  consistently  with 
existing  appearances,  the  hut  of  Eumseus,  the 
fountain  of  Arethusa,  or  the  port  of  Phorcys, 
were  almost  as  unreasonable  as  to  deny  the 
"Author  of  Waverley"  any  personal  knowledge 
of  Scotland,  because  of  an  equal  difficulty  dT 
identifying  the  bay  of  Ellangowan  or  the  castle 
of  Tilheiudlem. 

'  Equally  unwarrantable,  (m  the  other  side,  are 
the  attempts  of  the  more  orthodox  school  ef 
Homeric  interpreters  to  force  on  existing  objects 
or  localities  a  closeness  of  harmony  with  his  de- 
scription, such  as  was,  doubtless,  as  little  con- 
genial to  bis  own  taste  as  conducive  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  poem;  and  this  over-subtilty,  as 
displayed  in  the  elegant  but  not  very  cntical 
work  of  Gell,  the  patriarch  of  modem  Ithacan 
topographers,  is  among  the  chief  causes  that 
have  led  some  of  his  successors  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that,  while 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  recognize 
a  strong  general  resemWance  betwe«a  the  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  contained  in  any  poetical 
work  of  deep  interest^  and  the  real  localities  to 
which  thjBy  refer,  it  would  tend  but  little  to  en- 
hance this  pleasure  could  I  be  convinced  of  the 
accuracy  of  all  their  mmutest  details,  even  to  tlie 
back-door,  kitchen-offices,  and  draw-well  of  the 
hero's  dwelling.'— Vol.  i.,  pp.  60, 61. 

We  are,  perhaps,  inclined  to  allow  less 
latitude  to  tne  actual  fiction  of  which  a  po- 
et, like  Homer,  might  claim  the  privilege ; 
but  we  think  that,  especially  in  the  more 
distant  and,  as  it  were,  outlying  parts  of  his 
picture,  he  might  content  himself  with  ap- 
pearances, and  these  appearances  as  sur- 
veyed by  a  poetic  vision,  disposed  to  find 
what  might  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  story. 
So  with  regard  to  the  main  difBculty,  tho 
island  of  Asteris,  where  the  suitors  con- 
cealed their  galley  as  they  lay  in  ambush 
for  Telemachus  in  the  strait  between  Cefa- 
lonia  and  Ithaca.  There  is, it  seems,  a  rock 
called  Dyscallio,  but  it  is  small  and  low; 
and,  instead  of  having  a  port  on  each  side, 
has  no  harbour  whatever.  Now  we  can 
perfectly  understand  that  Homer,  however 
familiar  with  Ithaca,  may  never  actually 
have  sailed  round  Dyscallio ;  and,  even  if 
his  songs  were  recited  in  Ithaca,  may  have 
surmised  that  the  Ithacans  in  general, 
though  constantly  in  sight  of  the  island, 
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might  have  known  no  more  of  its  actual 
conformation.  It  is  perhapt  tio  violent 
liberty — (less  so  we  think  than  to  make 
Asteris,  from  A  and  LTEP=^unsteadi^ — a 
floating  island,  created  by  Homer  for  the 
occasion,  as  Mr.  Mure  proposes) — to  con- 
jecture that  Dyscallio  m  the  bard*s  days 
may  have  been  somewhat  larger  and  better 
suited  to  his  description  This  is  Strabo's 
opinion,  who  would  rather  have  recourse 
to  this  kind  of  natural  change  than  to  the 
ignorance  or  the  licence  of  poetic  fiction, 

Kordxl/svaiw  rwv  r4wt»p  ff«r«k  H  /iv^w^f .     Sttt  if  this 

be  inadmissible!  the  hollowing  out,  as  it 
were,  of  a  port  with  two  entrances,  or  a  kind 
of  open  roadstead,  the  Xtfitves  yo^Xoxo*.  *i^^it^itoi 
under  the  lee  of  that  »maU  rocky  island,  as 
it  is  described  by  the  poet,  mrf^ma'>»i  |MyaA« 
— would  be  no  unpardonable  deception  of 
the  poetic  eyesight,  a  stretch  of  the  fancy 
^hich  would  hardly  be  detected  by  the 
hearer  best  experienced  in  the  navigation 
of  these  straits.  We  admit  that  Dyscallio 
actually  lies  rather  too  far  to  the  north ;  but 
even  this,  if  we  consider  the  manner  in 
which  these  small  rocky  islands  loom  upon 
the  sight,  when  secsr.  from  different  points ; 
and  perhaps  allowing  for  the  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  would  enable  the 
ambushed  suitors  to  descry  the  bark  of 
Telemachns  immediately  that  it  put  forth 
from  the  shore, — this,  with  but  a  little  vol- 
untary or  involuntary  igrnorance  in  the  poet 
a  little  intentional  or  unintenltonal  self-de- 
ception by  the  fancy,  would  account  fully 
for  the  slight  inexactitude,  without  seriously 
impeaching  either  the  general  knowledge 
or  the  fidelity  of  the  historical  poet. 

With  regard  to  the  mountains  of  Ithaca 
— the  Neritos  and  the  Neios — there  is  little 
difficulty  in  their  identification.  Even  Mr. 
Mure's  more  sober  judgment  was  struck 
with  the  singular  coincidence  of  the  spot 
assigned  by  Sir  W.  Gtll  for  the  residence 
of  the  swineherd  Eumaeus. 

'  On  the  summit  of  the  cliff  is  a  small  rocky 
phiin.  Interspersed  with  olive-groves  and  strag- 
fflioff  "kalvvia,"  or  farm-cottages.  As  a  site 
for  the  d  welling  of  Eumceus,  the  spot  corresponds 
well  with  the  Belvedere,  or  "  place  of  open 
prospect,"  which  Homer  assigns  to  that  esta- 
SUdtment  The  face  of  the  cliff  is  abo  hollowed 
out  at  its  summit  in  various  ^aces,  partly  by 
nature,  partly  perhaps  by  art,  into  open  cavities 
or  sheltered  terraces,  where  we  might  figure 
the  swineherd  reposing  as  the  poet  describes 
him: — 

"  Encircled  by  his  cloven-footed  flock. 

From  Boreas  safe  beneath  the  hollow  rock," 
The  proposal  to  place  the  residence  of  Eumseus 
on  the  httle  plain  above  the  precipice  also  real- 
izes in  a  very  lively  manner  to  the  apprehension 
the  spirit  of  iJlystes'  protestation  to  Uie  old  maa. 


diat,  if  his  tale  turned  out  to  be  fklse,  he  midit 
punish  him  by  throwing  him  from  the  top  oi  the 
nd^bouring  cliff.  Gdi's  account  of  the  exact 
correspondence  of  the  present  geperatioo  of  rustic 
dwellings  to  the  poet's  description  of  that  of  the 
swineherd  is  probably  itself  a  little  poetical. 
Yet  even  those  I  saw  presented,  it  must  be  al« 
lowed,  some  curious  points  of  resemblance. 
They  consist  ci  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  oblons 
cottages,  sometimes  with  a  "circular  court" 
contiguous,  surrounded  by  a  fence,  which,  al- 
though neither  "lofty,"  "  large,"  nor  "beautiful," 
corresponds  closely  m  other  respects  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Homer;  being  a  rude  wait  built 
with  loose  stones,"  and  "crowned"  with  a  che- 
vaux  de  /rise  of  "  dead  thorns,"  or  other  prickly 
plants.  The  same  style  of  fence  is  still  very 
generally  used  both  in  Greece  and  Italy:  in  the 
latter  country,  for  example,  it  is  common  round 
the  vineyards  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  interior 
of  Rome.'— Vd.  i.,  pp.68-70. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mure  for  the 
more  distinct  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Homeric  geogra- 
phical problems  as  relates  to  Ithaca — the 
situation  of  the  city  of  Ulysses.  On  which 
side  of  the  island  was  it  to  be  placed! 
There  are  strong  arguments  for  the  east 
and  fo^  the  west.  It  was,  in  fact,  quietly 
observes  Mr.  Mure,  on  both : — 

''The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Ulysses  are  ^read 
over  the  face  of  a  precipitous  conical  hill,  called 
Aeto,  or  the  "  eagle's  cliff,"  occupying  the  whc4e 
breadth  of  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connects 
the  two  main  sub-divisions  of  the  island,  and 
which  is  here  not  more  than  half  a  mile  across. 
The  walls  stretch  firom  N.  W.  to  S.  £. ;  their 
form  is  that  of  an  irregular  triangle  the  apex  of 
which  is  the  acropolis,  or  castle  of  Ulysses,  by 
pre-eminence,  crowning  the  extreme  sununit  or 
peak  of  the  mountain,  and  about  as  bleiJc  and 
dreary  a  spot  as  can  well  be  imagined  for  a 
princely  residence.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
little  donbt  that  this  is  the  place  to  which  Cicm 
so  emphatically  alludes  as  the  city  of  Ithaca,  in 
eulogising  the  patriotism  of  the  hero: — "Ut 
Ithacam  illam,  in  asperrimis  saxis  tanqqam  ni- 
dulum  affixam,  sapientissimus  vir  immortalitati 
anteponeret," — "That  wisest  of  men,  who  pre- 
ferred his  own  Ithaca,  perched  like  a  birdVnest 
among  the  most  ragged  of  precipices,  even  to 
immortality." 

'  On  each  side  of  the  isthmus  is  a  fiort.  That 
of  Oniso  Aet6,  towards  Cefalonia,  is  the  best 
which  the  channel  shore  of  the  island  sup- 
plies. The  hill  of  Aeto  is  separated  by  two 
small  valleys,  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  at 
their  upper  extremities,  from  the  ridge  of  Ste- 
fano,  already  noticed  as  the  hifbest  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  island,  and  identified  by 
Gell  with  the  ancient  Ne'ius.  Admitting  the 
accuracy  of  this  view,  nothing  can  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  epithet  "  Under-Neius" 
?^HrMs)  api^ed  by  Telemachus  to  his  resi- 
aence;  for  tne  mountain,  in  fiict,  covers  Aeto  to 
the  south  and  east,  which  consequently  may  be 
said  to  "  lie  under  it,"  both  as  regards  shade 
and  shelter. 
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*  la  this  way^  too,  a  singular  desree  of  reality 

attaches  to  a  nne  scene  of  the  Odyssey,  where, 
during  the  debate  in  the  agora,  a  pair  of  eagles 
suddenly  descend  from  the  mountain,  and,  luter 
hovering  with  ominous  cries  and  gestures  above 
the  assembly,  rush  screaming  through  the  air, 
over  the  habitations  of  the  city  to  the  right 
The  right  hand,  in  the  primitive  language  of 
Hellenic  divination,  is  synonymous  with  the 
east  or  south-east.  Supposing,  therefore,  the 
a^ora  to  have  been  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  the  course  of  the  eagles  over  the  houses  to 
the  right  would  have  lain  direcdy  towards  their 
native  mountain,  whither,  after  executing  their 
divine  commission,  they  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  return. 

*  The  walls  are  in  many  places  well  preserved, 
especially  those  of  the  citadel,  which  remain  to 
a  considerable  height  in  almost  their  whole  cir- 
cumference. They  are  chiefly  of  polygonal 
masonry,  with  a  tendency  here  and  there  to  the 
ruder  Tirynthian  or  Cyclonian  style.  In  several 
portions  of  the  area  both  or  the  city  and  acropolis, 
the  line  of  the  streets,  and  the  form  of  the  build- 
ings, are  also  distincdy  traceable,  in  rows  of  con- 
tiguous square  compartments,  chiefly  of  the  last- 
mentioned  ruder  style  of  structure. 

'  The  peculiarities  of  this  situation  seem  to 
mark  it  out  by  nature  as  the  spot  which  the  lord 
of  the  Cefalonian  isles,  if  he  preferred  Ithaca  as 
his  place  of  residence,  would  have  selected  as,  in 
a  mditary  point  of  view  at  least,  the  most  appro- 
priate for  his  seat  of  government.  On  a  narrow 
isthmus,  connecting,  or  rather  separating,  the 
two  subdivisions  of  the  island,  it  commands  the 
channel,  tos^ether  with  a  prospect  of  the  whole 
east  coast  of  Ceialonia,  and  possesses  a  tolerable 
port  on  each  side,  giving  ready  and  speedy  com- 
munication with  both  the  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  his  litde  empire.' — pp.  71-74. 

We  must  not,  however,  linger  upon  Itha- 
ca, though  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  Mr. 
Mare's  Homeric  illustrations.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  happy  adventure  for  a  genuine 
worshipper  of  the  old  bard  to  find  himself, 
in  these  days  of  steam-boat  rapidity,  or  at 
leaat  of  bold  British  seamanship,  navigating, 
as  Mr.  Mure  did  at  a  later  period  of  his  traT- 
els,  a  part  of  the  Grecian  seas,  with  all  the 
delay,  the  timidity,  of  old  Ulysses  himself, 
vainly  struggling  with  baffling  or  adverse 
winds,  making  some  way,  then  driven  back, 
cominff  to  an  anchor  every  night,  and  dis- 
embarking on  every  shore.  We  trust  that 
our  traveller  at  the  time  derived  as  much 
amusement  and  consolation  from  his  poetic 
reminiscences  as  he  imparts  to  hisreader, 
and  that  his  parallel  of  Homeric  and  modem 
Greek  navigation  compensated  for  the  se- 
vere trial  of  his  patience.  The  whole  pas- 
sage (vol.  ii.,  p.  33)  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
classical '  student 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  minute 
illustrations  of  the  Homeric  poetry  which 
we  are  unwilling  to  withhold  from  our  read- 


ers. The  following  extract  contains  one 
of  these,  which  we  select  the  more  willingly 
because  it  relates  to  a  passage  in  the  Iliad. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  the  sceptkbm 
with  regard  to  the  unity  and  the  author* 
ship  of  these  two  great  poems  rests  "on  the 
subtile  observation  of  minute  points,  betray- 
ing either  that  discrepancy  of  design,  of 
opinions,  of  mcmners,  and  of  age,  which  sep- 
arates each  poem  into  disconlant  fragments 
of  different  bards  and  different  times ;  or, 
according  to  the  views  of  more  modest 
d oubters,  assigns  difife  rent  though  individual 
authors  to  each  poem,  and  considers  one, 
perhaps,  an  Ionian  or  an  £olo-Thessalian, 
the  other  a  Peloponnesian,  at  least  an  in- 
habitant of  European  Greece.  It  is  fair, 
therefore,  that  all  the  slight  incidental 
touches  which  seem  to  indicate  similarity 
as  to  mode  of  life,  habits  and  feelings,  in  the 
poet  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  so  to  re- 
assert the  one  Homer,  should  be  collected 
with  the  same  industry,  and  exhibited  with 
the  same  fulness.  Now,  if  there  were  one 
author  of  the  Odyssey,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
he  was  well-skilled,  and,  it  should  seem, 
personally  versed  in  the  navigation  of  his 
day ;  he  could  not  possibly  have  ventured 
constantly,  before  an  audience  many  of 
them  no  doubt  mariners,  and  probably '  hon- 
ourable pirates,'  to  be  so  minute  on  nautical 
matters,  on  everything  relating  to  the  ship, 
its  rigging,  its  management,  its  perils  and 
its  escaj>es,  if  he  had  not  been  perfectly  con- 
fident in  his  own  acquaintance  with  sea- 
manship. Of  course  of  these  matters  there 
is  much  less  in  the  Iliad  ;  but  any  observa- 
tion which  indicates  familiarity  with  the  sea 
will,  as  far  as  it  goes — and  we  admit  that 
the  present  illustration  does  not  go  fa]>— 
tend  to  show  that  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  was 
no  idle,  luxurious  landsman,  but  that  he  too 
had  occasionally  at  least,  ploughed  the  dark 
blue  waters  of  the  JSgcan  or  the  Ionian 
sea : — 

*  We  sailed  about  eight  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  and  for  the  first  few  hours  were  becalmed, 
beinff  indebted  for  what  little  progress  was  made 
to  the  oars  of  three  men  ana  a  boy,  who  com- 
posed the  crew  of  the  caique.  The  water  at 
nrst  was  level  and  snaooth  as  glass ;  but  on  ad- 
vancing a  mile  or  two  into  the  open  sea,  although 
there  was  still  not  a  breath  of  wind,  the  tranquil- 
lity fifave  place  to  a  heavy  rolling  swell.  While 
considering  what  could  be  the  cause  of  this  sud- 
den agitation  of  the  water  amid  the  perfect  still- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  I  observed  towards  the 
south,  at  5ome  mues  distance,  a  dark  line  on  the 
sur^ce  of  the  sea,  ffradoally  spreading  in  the  di- 
rection of  our  vessel,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  fresh  breeze  filled  the  sails.  This  phenomenon 
was  new  to  me,  and  I  was  the  more  struck  with 
it,  from  its  bringmg  home  to  my  mind  at  once 
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the  full  power  of  a  fine  simile  of  Homer,  which 
hitherto  t  had  never  properly-  understood  or  ap- 
preciated. The  veteran  hero  Nestor  while  engaged 
with  a  wounded  comrade  in  his  tent,  hearing  the 
tumult  of  battle  thickening  around  the  Greek  en- 
trenchment, goes  forth  to  reconnoitre ;  and  the 
eflect  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  dismal  spec- 
tacle of  national  discomfiture  that  presents  itself 
is  thus  figuratively  illustrated : — 

Qi  6^  ort  vopi^vpfi  T^Xayos  ^^ya  KVfiari  KUipy^ 
dvaSfttPov  Xiyiup  dvtfibty  Xai^^pa  KiXtvOa^ 

ii.xiv.  16. 

"  So  doth  the  darkly-rolling  sea  presage, 
"With  hollow  swell,  the  coming  tempest's  rage ; 
While  yet  nor  here  nor  there  its  waves  are  driv- 
en, 

Till  Jove  send  down  the  threatened  gale  from 
heaven." 

'  The  efifect  here  described  is  precisely  what 
}  now  witnessed.  It  is  one  of  fiaimiiiar  occurrence 
in  narrow  seas  and  archipelagos.  The  wind 
which  freshens  in  one  portion  ot  a  maritime  re- 
gion of  this  nature — often,  perhaps,  behind  a 
cape  or  island,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be 
imobserved  by  the  navigator  in  another — sends 
across  the  otherwise  smooth  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter the  sort  of  undulation  so  aptly  described  by 
the  phrase  rendered  hollow  swell,  literally  mule 
wave,  in  the  above  passage.  The  whole  phenom- 
enon has  been  dramatised,  as  it  were,  by  Homer, 
tmder  the  admirable  figure  of  the  sea  itself 
darkly  foreboding,  by  the  heaving  of  its  bosom, 
the  coming  disturbance  of  its  waters,  while  yet 
uncertain  as  lo  the  direction  iil  which  they  are 
to  be  impelled ;  as  the  old  heroffloomily  presages 
the  approach  of  the  adverse  tide  of  war,  though 
as  yet  doubtful  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  may 
be  affected  by  it,  or  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  stemming  its  course.  It  was  the  more  grati- 
fying to  have  the  full  value  of  this  fine  image  real- 
ized to  the  seases  on  the  very  spot,  perhaps, 
where  it  may  have  been  first  presented  to  tne 
poet'— pp.  8^84. 

Our  second  illostration  is  more  homely, 
but  curious  in  its  minute  truth,  and  may  be 
inserted  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers 
in  Greece,  who,  like  Ulysses  and  Mr. 
Mure,  may  run  the  danger  of  being  wor- 
ried by  the  inhospitable  dogs  of  the  coun- 
try : — 

'Among  the  numerous  points  of  resemblance 
with  which  the  classical  traveller  cannot  lail  to 
be  struck,  between  the  habits  of  pastoral  and 
agricultural  life  as  still  exemplified  in  Greece, 
and  those  which  fonnerly  prevailed  in  the  same 
country,  there  is  none  more  calculated  to  arrest 
his  attention  than  the  correspondence  of  the 
shepherd's  encampments  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  face  of  the  less-cultivated  dis- 
tricts, with  the  settlements  of  the  same  kind 
whose  concerns  are  so  frequently  brought  for- 
ward in  the  illustrative  imagery  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  Accordingly,  the  passage  of  Homer, 
to  which  the  existing  peculiarity  above  described 
affords  the  most  appropriate  commentary,  is  the 
tcene  of  the  latter  poem  where  the  hero,  dis- 


guised as  a  beg^r,  in  approaching  the  farm  of 
the  swineherd,  is  fiercely  assaulted  by  the  dogs, 
but  delivered  by  the  master  of  the  estabUui- 
ment,  who  pelts  them  off  with  stones.  Pope's 
translation,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
expressions,  here  conveys  with  tolerable  fidelity 
the  spirit  of  the  original : — 

"  Soon  as  Ulysses  near  the  enclosure  drew, 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  mastiffs  flew ; 
Down  sal  the  sage^  and,  cautiaus  to  witksUind, 
Ijel  Jail  Ihe  offensive  Irunckean  f  rom  his  hand. 
Sudden  the  master  runs — aloud  he  calls. 
And  from  his  hasty  hand  the  leather  falls ; 
With  showers  of  stones  he  drives  them  far  away 
The  scatter'd  dogs  around  at  distance  bay.*' 

Odyss.  xiv.  29, 

This  whole  scene,  together  with  many  others 
that  follow,  both  as  regards  the  character  of 
the  establishment  and  the  habits  of  its  inmates, 
corresponds  very  closely  to  many  a  one  which  I 
myself  have  witnessed  in  the  course  of  my  jour- 
uey.  But  there  is  one  curious  point  in  the  de- 
scription which  more  especially  demands  at- 
tention ;  where  Ulysses,  alarmed  at  the  fury  of 
the  assault,  is  said  to  have  "  sat  down,  cunning- 
ly dropping  the  stick  from  his  hand."   I  am 

Erobably  not  the  only  reader  of  the  poem  who 
as  been  puzzled  to  understand  the  object  of 
this  manc&UYre  on  the  part  of  the  hero.  I  was 
first  led  to  appreciate  its  full  value  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  At  Argos,  one  evening,  at  the 
table  of  General  Gordon,  then  commanding-in- 
chief  in  the  Morea,  the  conversation  happened 
to  turn,  as  it  frequently  does  where  tounsts  are 
in  company,  on  this  very  subject  of  the  number 
and  fierceness  of  the  Greek  dogs ;  when  one  of 
the  company  remarked  that  he  knew  of  a  very 
simple  expedient  for  appeasing  their  fury.  Hap- 
pening, on  a  journey,  to  miss  his  road,  and  be- 
ing overtaken  by  darkness,  he  sought  refu|fe 
for  the  night  at  a  pastoral  settlement  by  the 
wayside.  As  he  approached,  the  dogs  rushed 
out  upon  him,  and  the  coosequenoes  might  have 
been  serious  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  an  old 
shepherd  (the  Euraaeus  of  the  fold,)  who  sallied 
forth,  and,  finding  that  the  intruder  was  but  a 
benighted  traveller,  after  pelting  off  his  assail- 
ants, gave  him  a  hospitable  reception  in  his 
hut.  His  guest  made  some  remark  on  the 
watchfulness  and  zeal  of  his  dogs,  and  on  the 
danger  to  which  be  had  been  expired  from  their 
attack.  The  old  man  replied  that  it  was  his 
own  fault  for  not  taking  the  customary  precau- 
tion in  such  an  emergency;  that  he  ought  to 
have  stopped  and  sat  down  until  some  person 
whom  the  animals  knew  came  to  protect  htm. 
As  this  expedient  was  new  to  the  traveller,  he 
made  some  further  inquiries,  and  was  assured 
that  if  any  person  in  such  a  predicament  will 
simply  seat  himself  on  the  ground,  laying  aside 
his  weapon  of  defence,  the  dogs  will  also  squat 
in  a  circle  round  him ;  that  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains quiet  they  will  follow  his  example ;  bat 
that  as  soon  as  he  rises  and  moves  forward  th^ 
will  renew  their  assault  This  story,  though 
told  without  the  least  reference  to  the  Odyssey, 
with  which  it  had  not  connected  itself  m  the 
mind  of  the  narrator,  at  once  brought  home  to 
my  own  the  whole  scene  at  the  fold  of  Eumaeus 
with  the  most  vivid  realitv.   The  existence  of 
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the  custom  was  confinned  by  other  persons  pre- 
sent, from  their  own  observation  or  experience. 
I  nerer,  myself,  happened  to  be  under  any  ne- 
oessity  of  putting  its[efficacy  to  the  test.' — ^Vol.  L, 
pp»  98-100. 

Mr.  Mure  entered  the  mainland  of 
Greece  by  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
and  thus  traversed  the  Homeric  Dulichium, 
whether  we  place  the  wealthy  kingdom  of 
Penelope's  most  powerful  suitors  on  the 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  or  on  the 
continent.  His  own  observation,  and  the 
intelligence  which  he  obtained  from  his 
boatmen,  induced  him  to  concur  with  Co- 
lonel Leake  in  doubting  the  formation  of 
the  new  land,  or  the  junction  of  the  isl- 
ands (the  £chinades)  to  the  Continent,  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  deposits  of  the 
Achelous. 

*  I  saw  no  spot  of  land,  at  least  on  this  part 
of  the  continent,  the  natural  features  of  which 
could  jostiiy  the  hypothesis  of  its  ever  having 
belonged  to  the  group  of  islands  that  extend 
along  its  shore ;  existing  appearances  would 
aeem  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  our  mari- 
ners, in  spite  of  the  strong  aigument  which  the 
general  conviction  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  alluvial  deposit, 
afford  to  the  contrary.' — Vol.  L,  p.  86. 

He  vbited  the  extensive  ruins  of  CSnia- 
dae,  his  engravings  of  which  are  chiefly 
remarkable,  as  showing  the  repeated  oc- 
currence of  the  arch  in  buildings  unquesti- 
onably of  ancient  Grecian  structure.  This 
assertion  of  Mr.  Mure,  as  tending  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  from  ignorance  of  its  prin- 
ciple, or  difficulty  as  to  its  construction, 
that  the  Greeks  neglected  or  declined  to 
employ  this  great  element  of  later  archi- 
tecture, runs  directly  counter  to  the  gene- 
ral opinion.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
instance  which  he  has  adduced  in  his  text, 
and  illustrated  by  his  drawings.  In  the 
second  volume  of  his  work  he  describes  a 
still  more  curious,  and  we  may  add,  very 
picturesque.arched  bridge,  over  a  tributary 
of  the  Eurotas  : — 

*  No  entire  ancient  bridge  of  any  kind — still 
less  an  arched  bridge  of  a  genuine  Hellenic  pe- 
riod— had  hitherto  Deen  known  to  exist  within 
the  limits  of  Greece;  and  even  the  ability  of 
the  Greek  masons  to  throw  an  arch  had  been 
Terjr  generally  questioned.  Here  I  saw  an 
arcned  bridge  of  considerable  size  and  finished 
Btmcture,  and  in  a  style  of  masonry  which  guar- 
antees it  a  work  of  the  remotest  antiquity — pro- 
bably of  the  heroic  a^e  itsel£  This  monu- 
ment, therefore,  while  it  tangibly  connects  us 
with  a  period  of  society  separated  from  our  own 
by  so  wide  a  blank  in  the  page  of  history,  re- 
alizes to  our  senses  a  state  of  art  to  all  t^ppear* 


ance  proper  and  peculiar  to  itself;  and  which, 
but  for  the  existence  of  this  and  a  few  other 
venerable  remains  of  the  same  class,  might  be 
considered  (as  the  men  by  whom  they  were 
constructed  nave  been,  by  some  modem  schools 
of  skeptics)  to  be  but  the  unr^  visions  of  a 
poetical  fancy.  The  beauty  of  its  situation 
adds  much  to  its  general  effect  It  is  built  just 
where  the  stream  it  traverses,  a  respectable  tri- 
butary of  the  Eurotas,  issues  from  one  of  the 
deepest  and  darkest  gorges  of  Tayjg^tus.  I 
could  leam  no  other  name  for  this  river  than 
that  of  the  neighbouring  village  on  its  banks, 
which  is  called  Xerokampo  (Dry-tield.)  It 
brings  down  a  considerable  body  of  water, 
dammed  up  immediately  below  the  bridge  for 
the  supply  of  the  village  fotmtain.  The  ma^ 
sonry  oi  the  arch,  the  piers,  and  the  portions  of 
wall  immediately  connected  with  either,  are 
ancient,  and  in  ffood  preservation.  The  para- 
pet is  modem,  of  poor  rubble  work,  and  where 
the  outer  Cyclopian  facing  of  the  retaining  wall 
at  the  extremitjr  of  each  flank  has  fallen  away, 
traces  are  abo  visible  of  Turkish  repairs.  The 
span  of  the  arch  is  about  twenty-seven  feet; 
the  breadth  of  the  causeway » between  the  para- 
pets, from  six  to  seven.  Each  parapet  is  about 
one  foot  three  inches  in  thickness,  givinjgf  nine  or 
ten  feet  for  the  whole  breadth  of  the  arch. 
There  are  no  visible  remains  of  pavement  Al- 
though the  precipitous  nature  of  the  ground 
rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  full  view  of 
the  upper  or  westem  front  of  this  monument,  I 
was  vet  enabled  to  ascertain  that  the  masonry 
is  at  least  as  well  preserved  on  that  side  as  on 
the  one  representee!  in  the  annexed  engraving. 

'  The  largest  stones  are  those  of  the  arch : 
some  of  them  may  be  from  four  to  five  feet 
long,  from  two  to  three  in  breadth,  and  be- 
tween one  and  two  in  thickness.  In  size  and 
proportions  they  are  nearly  similar  to  those 
which  form  the  interior  lining  of  the  heroic  se- 
pulchres of  Mycente,  and  the  whole  character 
of  the  work  leads  to  the  impression  of  its  being 
a  structure  of  the  same  epoch  that  prodaced 
those  monuments.  Even  those  who  may  not 
be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  this  view  will  scarce- 
ly venture  to  dispute  its  genuine  Hellenic,  or 
rather  Spartan,  antiquity.  Apart  from  the 
style  of  the  masonry,  it  ishardlv  in  a  situation 
to  admit  of  its  being  a  work  either  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian or  Roman  periods^  lying  as  it  does  in 
this  remote  comer  of  the  peninsula,  where  in 
later  times  it  is  little  likely  there  could  have 
hem  a  thoroughfare  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  such  expensive  undertaking  Its  ex- 
istence, therefore,  seems  suffici^t  in  itself  to 
establish  the  use  of  the  arch  in  Greece  at  a 
very  remote  epoch.** — ^Vol.  ii.,  pp.  248, 249. 


*  This  discovery  of  Mr.  Mure's,  if  he  be  right, 
as  he  apparently  is,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  this 
bridge,  will  require  a  correction  in  the  two  articles 
Arch  and  Bridge  in  the  new  *  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities.'  In  the  latter  it  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  that '  the  Romans  were  undcubtedif 
the  first  people  who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges.'  We  mention  this,  however,  rather 
to  give  ourselves  an  opportunity  of  recommend ing 
this  excellent.work,  edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  witE 
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This  is  still  more  remarkable,  if,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Mure*8  arguments,  in  a  paper 
to  which  he  refers  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Roman  Archaeological  Institute,  the  *  Trea- 
6U17'  of  Minyas  at  Orchomenos  was  vault- 
ed on  the  principle  of  the  arch  of  concen- 
tric layers.  If  the  arch  was  well  known, 
and  thus  applied — (it  must  be  remembered 
that  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  has  clearly  shown 
its  occasional  use  in  very  early  Egyptian 
buildings)— in  the  first,  the  Pelasgic  pe- 
riod of  Greece,  it  should  seem  to  have 
been  deliberately  declined  by  later  archi- 
tects in  favour  of  their  more  simple  prin- 
ciple of  supporting  the  roof.  Was  it  from 
the  fine  and  intuitive  perception  of  its  ge- 
neral incongruity  with  the  character  of 
their  architecture,  the  bold,  long,  hori- 
zontal lines,  reposing  in  all  their  massy 
weight  on  tall  straight  columns  1  The  de- 
based character  of  the  Roman-Grecian 
buildings  of  the  empire  is  clearly  attributa- 
ble to  the  introduction  of  this  uncongenial 
element  into  the  regular  Grecian  form; 
and  it  will  be  curious  if,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
occasional  strength  and  solidity  of  struc- 
ture, the  Greeks  at  this  very  early  period 
repudiated,  on  pure  aesthetic  grounds,  that 
which  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  majes- 
ty and  the  beauty  of  their  peculiar  style. 

We  must  not,  however,  leave  this  bridge 
— at  which  we  have  arrived  by  this  archi- 
tectural connexion,  rather  than  by  following 
the  course  of  Mr.  Mure's  journey — without 
reference  to  another  Homeric  illustration. 
This  bridge  lies  upon  the  only  road  by 
which  Tetemachus  could  have  performed 
the  journey  assigned  to  him  from  the  court 
of  Nestor,  at  Pylos,  to  that  of  Menelaus,  at 
Sparta.  From  Navarin  (Pylos),  the  dwell- 
ing of  Nestor,  to  Calamata  (Pherae),  is  a 
day's  journey,  which  might  be  performed 
by  Nestor's  fine  horses — ^particularly,  we 
may  obserrc,  as  the  prudent  housekeeper 
put  into  the  carriage  a  good  store  of  pro- 
visions, such  as  Jove-trained  kings  might 
condescend  to  eat — 


the  assistance  of  Mr.  George  Long,  Mr.  Donald- 
son, and  other  well-known  scholars,  and  published 
by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  examined  this  Dictionary  throuj^hout; 
but  the  articles  which  we  have  consuhed  appear  to 
us  admirably  done:  they  are  terse  in  style,  and 
pregnant,  yet  not  cumbrously  so,  with  accurate 
Knowledge; — the  best  and  latest  eniihoniies  are  con- 
stantly cited;  even  Mr.  Mure  is  appealed  to  in 
some  of  the  later  articles;  the  slight  illusirative  en- 
gravings are  numerous,  well  chosen,  and  well  exe- 
cuted. It  was  a  work  much  wanted,  will  be  invalua- 
ble to  the  young  student,  and,  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, (it  IS  a  single  handsome  double-columned 
8vo.)  will  be  most  occeptable  on  the  library  table  of 
every  scholar. 


'Ely  a  ywy'V  raftiti  vTtov  imI  ohov  lOnxtr^ 
*0<//tt  re,  oXa  tSovvt  6torpc(pei{  fiaaiXnts—' 

But  the  second  day's  journey  from  Phera 
to  Sparta  is  more  difficult.  The  direct 
road,  according  to  Mr.  Mure,  would  lie 
over  the  loftiest,  the  most  rugged  summit 
of  Taygetus.  This  line  in  his  opinion 
would  be  impracticable  for  a  carriage,  even 
for  the  chariot  of  Nestor,  though  probably 
accustomed  to  rude  encounters,  even  where 
the  roads — as  appears  sometimes,  at  least 
in  later  times,  to  have  been  the  case— were 
grooved  for  the  wheels.  At  any  rate,  the 
ascent  and  descent  would  have  occupied 
longer  time.  A  more  circuitous,  yet  more 
level  road,  practicable  for  a  chariot,  and 
now  used  as  a  bridle- road  down  into  the 
plain  of  Elis,  led  over  this  bridge  and 
through  a  lateral  valley. 

*  There  can,  therefore,'  observes  Mr.  Mure, 
*  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  line  of  route 
which  Homer  makes  Telemachus  travel ;  and 
everything  warrants  the  belief  that  the  poet 
himself,  if  not  his  hero,  may  have  passed  over 
this  very  bridge.  The  distance  to  Calamata  by 
this  line  may  be  about  fifteen  hours,  or  near 
forty  miles ;  a  long  journey,  no  doubt,  in  such  a 
country,  but  not  probably  beyond  the  force  of  a 
pair  of  steeds  from  the  mews  of  the  "  Gerenian 
horseman,  Nestor."  '—Vol.  ii.,  p.  254. 

This  journey  of  Telemachus,  as  usual  in 
Homer,  is  very  rapidly  despatched.  Whe- 
ther up  hill  or  down  hill,  the  speed  of  the 
horses  might  seem  to  be  unchecked — ri  / 
oiK  Xcovrt  nsriaOnv.  Of  the  mountaiu-pftss, 
whether  more  or  less  difficult,  there  is  not 
a  word — unless  it  is  intimated  on  their 
arrival  on  the  '  corn-bearing  plain,'  where 
they  finished  their  course — 

^Hvov  b66v  —Oduss,  i  ll.  sub  fin. 
We  revert  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Mure'a 
journey,  but  reluctantly  pass  over  his  de- 
scriptions of  many  celebrated  places  — Del- 
phi,ChaBronea,  Thebes,  Platea.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  scenes,  hallowed  by 
such  lofly  associations,  crowd  upon  the 
traveller,  is  thus  strikingly  brought  before 
us : — 

*  "We  are  habituated  from  our  schoolboy  days 
to  consider  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  history  of  Greece  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  narrow  limits  of  the  country  and  the 
boundless  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind ; 
the  surpassing  jplory  that  encircles  not  only  the 
tiny  land  herself  in  her  integrity,  but  many  of 
her  petty  subdivisions ;  the  number  and  cdehn- 
ty  of  the  great  men  she  produced,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  events  enacted  on  so  confined  a 
theatre.  It  is,  however,  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  visit  to  the  country  that  the  fuH  force 

this  reflection  can  be  brought  home  to  the 
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mind ;  when  one  actually  seesdostered,  within 
the  ordinary  distance  of  En^ish  market-towns 
ftom  each  other,  ihe  ruins  of  cities  far  hetter 
known  to  fame  than  many  a  mighty  empire, 
with  its  countless  myriads  of  square  miles  or  of 
population.  A  ride  of  less  than  twelve  hours, 
at  a  foot*pace,  enabled  us  to  visit  at  least  four 
places  of  distinction  in  Homer's  age,  with  an 
ease  and  rapidity  which  cannot  be  better  repre- 
sented than  by  the  flowing  lines  in  which  he 
hasr  recorded  their  names : — 

— **  Uvdbip  i  re  rrrp^cffffor, 

*'  The  rocky  Delphi,  Crissa  the  divine, 
Daulis  and  Paaopea." 

The  three  succeeding  days  would  have  sufficed 
a  traveller  more  favoured  by  the  elements  than 
myself  to  traverse,  with  the  same  equipage,  at 
the  same  pace — ^besides  numerous  other  small 
states  of  less  distinction — the  territories  of 
Thebes,  Platsea,  Eleusis,  and  Athens.  Argos, 
Mycenae,  and  Tiryns — the  cities  of  Danaus, 
Hercules,  Perseus,  A^^memnon — ^with  their  co- 
lossal walls,  bearing!  iving  testimony  to  the  gi- 
gantic energies  by  which  those  heroes  so  well 
deserved  the  renown  that  still  attends  their 
names — are  all  within  the  compass  of  a  plea- 
sant day's  walk  to  a  tolerable  pedestrian.  The 
whole  population  of  the  state  of  Athens,  in  its 
best  ages,  is  computed  to  have  been  about  one- 
third  of  that  of  London ;  while  the  whole  of 
that  of  Greece  proper  at  the  present  day,  which 
daring  eight  years  resisted  the  concentrated  en- 
ergies of  the  Mahomedan  empire,  is  considera- 
bly less  than  that  of  Constantinople.' — ^Vol.  i., 
pp.  210,  211. 

We  proceed  to  Athens,  where  it  is  im- 
possible any  longer  to  preserve  inviolate 
our  classical  reminiscences — where,  be- 
tween the  enthusiastic  student  of  aniiquity 
and  the  shades  of  Themisiocles,  Socrates, 
and  Demosthenes,  arise  the  un idealized 
fbrms  of  King  Otho,  his  ministers,  and  his 
German  professors.  Modern  buihlings. 
too,  are  springing  up  amid  the  sacred  ruins 
of  the  great  days  of  Athens;  the  comraence- 
nient  at  least  of  a  large  marble  palace  con- 
fronts, though  at  respectful  distance,  the 
ballowed  Acropolis,  with  its  Parthenon  and 
other  majestic  relics  of  antiquity.  We  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Muse  in  the 
regret  which  he  expresses  that  Athens  was 
chosen  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Gi-sbco- 
Bavarian  kingdom.  There  is  no  inconsi- 
derable danger  in  provoking  the  glorious 
reminiscences  of  the  past.  The  new 
Rome,  which  was  built  upon,  or,  rather, 
by  tbe-side  of  the  old,  was  still  the  mistress 
of  the  world  :  she  ruled  by  another  autbor- 
ityi  she  swayed  the  world  by  other  arms; 
but,  in  fame»  in  wealth,  in  power,  she  was 
still  the  metrripolis  of  the  civilized  nations : 
eiven  as  regards  the  arts,  the  Rome  which 


could  build  St.  Peter's,  might  look  with- 
out shame  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum. 

But  will  not  modern  Athens  appear  like 
a  foreign  usurper,  awakening  unwelcome 
and  humiliating  thoughts  of  the  Athens  of 
old  1  She  must  crowd  and  choke  up  the 
venerable  remains  of  antiquity  by  new 
and  staring  edifices;  however  skilfully 
she  may  adopt  the  style  of  Attic  architec- 
ture, she  will  at  best  be  but  a  tame  and 
servile  imitator  :  if  she  departs  from  it,  all 
will  become  incongruous.  The  remains 
of  the  Periclean  edifices  will  stand  in 
their  simple  majesty  as  a  perpetual  re- 
proof to  rivals,  which  cannot  surpass,  and 
probably  will  scarcely  aspire  to  equal 
them :  at  all  events,  there  will  be  that  con- 
stant iarring  discordance  between  the  two 
periods  which  will  desecrate  tlie  older  and 
more  venerable,  and  disparage  whatever 
real  architectural  merit  may  be  attained  by 
the  new.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Muir's  sober 
and  dispassionate  judgment : 

'The  selection  of  Athens  as  the  capital — a 
tribute  partlv  to  her  pre-eminence  in  ancient 
history,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  number  and 
beauty  of  her  extant  remains — was  not  probably 
in  any  point  of  view,  the  most  fortunate  that 
could  have  been  made.  That  it  was  not  so  in 
either  a  political  or  military  respect  is  a  com- 
mon, if  not  a  universal,  opinion  among  those 
best  qualified  to  judge  in  such  matters,  upon 
grounds  which  it  were  foreign  to  our  purpose  to 
recapitulate.  But  to  the  antiquary  or  the  artist 
the  selection  is  still  more  to  be  deplored.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  whole  area  of  the 
city  was  one  heap  of  rubbish,  strewed  over  the 
sunace  of  a  soil  composed,  in  many  places,  ner- 
haps,  to  the  depth  oi  thirty  or  forty  feet,  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  Athenian  magnificence.  There 
was  never  so  favourable  an  opportunity  offered 
on  so  fiaivourable  a  spot  for  antiquarian  discovery ; 
and  a  well-conducted  series  of  excavations, 
however  slowly  carried  into  effect,  would  not 
only  have  brought  to  light  many  treasures  of 
ancient  art,  but  have  uncovered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  plan  of  the  ancient  city,  its  streets  and 
principal  edifices.  Here  the  circumstances  are 
far  more  propitious  than  in  the  waste  grounds 
of  Rome.  In  her  case  after  the  destruction  of 
the  old  city,  the  inhabitants  removed  into  the 
open  space  of  the  Campus  Martins,  and  the 
ruins  of  their  f^mer  habitations  became,  and 
have  more  or  less  remained  ever  since,  a  quarry 
for  the  materials  employed  in  the  construction 
of  a  large  and  splendid  modem  city.  At  Athens, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  buildings  of  the 
cAd  city  mouldered  into  ruins,  the  hovels  of 
the  modem  town  sprang  up  on  the  same  site : 
and  as  the  lightest  materials  were  preferred 
in  their  construction,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
the  more  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  have 
been  allowed  to  lie  in  a  great  measure  undis- 
turbed. The  selection  of  Athens  as  the  seat  of 
government,  followed  up  by  the  draft  of  a  plan 
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for  a  new  town,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  new 

structures  over  the  portion  of  the  ancient  site 
where  the  noblest  edifices  were  formerljr  accu- 
mulated, has  permanently  extinguished  all  hopes 
of  profiting  by  these  favourable  circumstances. 
As  regards  the  Acropolis  it  may  further  be  re- 
membered that  the  natural  features  of  this  rock 
have  at  all  periods  rendered  its  summit  a  dan- 
gerous position  for  the  monuments  that  adom 
It ;  and  the  wonder  is,  perhaps,  how  any  por- 
tion of  them  should  have  survived  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  w'hich  they  have  already  been  exposed. 
As  long  as  the  capital  of  the  country  surrounds 
its  base — in  spite  of  all  the  present  schemes  to 
convert  it  into  a  great  museum  of  art — an  Ac- 
ropolis, in  the  military  sense  of  the  word,  it 
must  still  remain.  While  Greece  continues  to 
enjoy  the  uninterrupted  blessings  of  peace,  the 
improvements  of  Signor  Pitt^ikys  may  continue 
to  be  successfully  prosecuted ;  but  should  she,  as 
can  hardly  fail  to  oe  the  case  at  no  very  distant 
period,  again  become  the  theatre  of  war,  foreign 
or  domestic,  the  site  of  the  Parthencai  will  pro- 
bably be  one  of  the  first  victims  of  its  ravages. 
On  ine  approach  cwf  an  enemy,  by  sea  or  by  land, 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  become,  if  not  the  chosen 
stronghold  of  a  faction,  a  place  of  refuge  for 
persons  and  goods.  Motives  of  public  or  per- 
sonal security  wiU  then  outweigh  all  considera- 
tions of  taste  and  virtu ;  its  museums  and  tem- 
ples will  afford,  even  in  its  present  dismantled 
state,  too  convenient  a  material  for  its  re-fortifi- 
cation ;  and  will  again  be  converted  into  maga- 
zines or  bastions,  and  their  valuables  into  wea- 
pons of  defence. 

'  The  best  mode  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
Greek  art,  as  concentrated  around  Athens, 
would  have  been  to  have  made  her,  not  the 
LcHidon  or  Paris,  but  the  Windsor  or  Versailles 
of  the  new  court.  The  seat  of  government 
might  have  been  fixed  at  Nauplia,  or  in  what- 
ever other  position  was  considered  most  central 
and  convenient:  Athens  might  have  become 
the  favourite  villa  or  country  resideiice  of  the 
soverei^.  The  town  being  then  limited  to 
such  bmldings  as  were  requisite  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  court,  might  have  been  so  planned 
as  to  encroach  as  little  as  possible  on  the  area 
of  the  ancient  citj^t  which  would  thus  have  been 
left  as  one  extensive  field  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  researches.' — ^VoL  ii., 
pp.  74-76. 

The  late  war,  it  is  remarkable,  seems 
bardly  to  have  injured  any  of  the  great,  or 
even  of  the  smaller,  monuments  of  anti- 
quity :— 

'There  is  indeed  nothing  which  conveys  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  the  excellence  of  the 
ancient  masonry  than  the  almost  complete  state 
of  preservation  in  which  we  still  nnd  every 
fragment  that  existed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  amid  the  total  and  oflen  reiterat- 
ed ruin  of  the  surrounding  modem  edifices  with 
which  they  were  in  many  cases  connected  as 
integral  parts,  and  in  common  with  which  they 
have  been  exposed  to  all  the  recent  vicissimdes 
of  fire,  battery,  bombardment,  and  wilful  dilapi- 
dation.  Yet  there  they  stand,  both  at  Athens 


and  elsewhere,  each  in  its  place,  fresh  and  en- 
tire, as  drawn  by  the  last  generation  of  travellers. 
I  scarcely  think  I  missed  a  single  ruin,  or  even 
a  single  stone,  noted  by  either  DodweU,  Gell,  or 
Leake,  on  our  line  of  route,  with  the  exception, 
of  such  as  have  been  carried  off  by  anti- 
quarian plunderers.  During  the  various  si^es 
of  Athens  at  least  6000  cannon-shot  or  shells 
were  aimed  at  the  Acropolis;  yet,  by  a  strange 
enough  fatality,  the  only  very  serious  damage 
its  building  sustained,  tne  fall  of  the  porch  of 
the  Erechmeum,  was  caused,  not  by  tne  shot, 
but  by  the  precautions  taken  by  Gouras,  the 
chief  of  the  garrison,  to  render  it  harmless. 
Having  select^  this  edifice  as  his  own  quarters, 
he  attempted  to  render  it  bomb-proof  by  heap- 
ing earth  on  its  roof,  which,  after  nis  own  death, 
sinking  beneath  the  weight,  buried  under  its 
ruins  his  widow,  so  distinguished  for  her  beauty 
and  virtue,  together  with  some  of  the  principal 
ladies  of  Athens,  who  had  sought  the  same 

{)lace  of  refuge  during  the  bombardment.  In  a 
arge  number  of  cases,  indeed,  the  desolation  of 
the  war  has  been,  in  so  far,  beneficial  to  the 
present  race  of  antiquaries  by  disencumbering 
ancient  relics  of  the  Turco-Greek  habitations 
under  which  they  were  concealed.  The  suc- 
cessive sacks  and  sieves  have  here  performed 
the  same  service,  in  stripping  them  or  these  un- 
seemly appendages,  as  tne  aquafortis  in  cleans- 
ing the  surface  of  a  gem  or  vase  from  the  filth 
wjth  which  it  had  been  encrusted  in  its  subter- 
mnean  abode.  Among  the  more  pointed  illus- 
trations of  these  remarks  may  be  quoted,  ia 
addition  to  this  elegant  monument  [the  Choragic 
Monument  of  LysicratesJ,  which,  from  its  dimi- 
nutive size,  tended  more  inmiediately  to  sugcfest 
them,  the  neighbouring  Tower  of  AndronicQS 
Cyrrhestes  and  the  Doric  Temple  of  Ckninth. 
By  reference  to  the  old  drawings  of  these  re- 
mains it  will  be  seen  that,  previous  to  the  war, 
both  were  in  a  great  measure  encased  in  modem 
masonry.  Both  now  stand  in  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  extent  of  free  space.' — Vol.  ii.,  pp. 
93,  94. 

If  the  Turks  and  Greeks  bad  been  belter 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  attack  and  defence, 
the  result  might  not  have  been  so  favoura- 
ble ;  and  there  is  little  security  that  future 
convulsions  :will  be  conducted  with  such 
feeble  and  ill-concerted  measures.  War  has 
no  eesthetic  reverence  for  works  of  art — a 
chance  bomb  first  made  the  fatal  breach  in 
the  Parthenon,  which  had  defied  centuries 
of  ordinary  decay^ ;  and  should  the  Acro- 
polis ever  endure  a  civilized  battering,  the 
subsequent  traveller  would  speak  gently 
enough  of '  antiquarian  plunderers.' 

We  will  hope  indeed  that  these  are  but  re- 
mote dangers ;  and  we  confess  we  look  widi 
more  immediate  apprehension  on  the  ques* 
tionable  proceedings  of  restoration  whidi 
have  been  adopted— ^and  are,  it  seems,  to 
be  carried  much  farther — doubtless  from 
the  best  of  motives,  by  the  present  govern- 
ment.  As  yet  these  operations  have  beeo 
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confined  to  tbe  Aeropolis.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  general  propriety  of  the 
recent  pfoceediags  as  far  as  regards  disen- 
cumbering the  ancient  ruins  on  this  spot 
from  modem  structures.  Mr.  Mure,  how- 
eyer,  pleads  eloquently,  and  we  think  suc- 
cessfully, for  one  which  forms  a  main 
feature  in  all  the  views  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  great  square  Fnmk  tower  on  the  south- 
em  side : — 

*  It  is  built  Inmost  entirely  of  sdid  blocks  of 
marble,  from  the  ruins  of  the  Propvlsea,  or  of 
other  ancicDt  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood. 
While  its  materials,  therefore,  are  the  same,  its 
masonry  is  also  so  compact  and  substantial,  as 
to  requuv  a  somewhat  close  examiaatioa  before 
any  great  difBereoce  san  be  perceired  between 
its  style  or  merit  and  that  of  the  contiguous 
works  of  the  Periclean  aga  It  forms,  whether 
as  seen  from  the  interior  of  the  Acropolis  or  the 
immediate  enviroDS,  a  great  addition  both  to  its 
dignity  as  a  fortress,  aad  to  its  picturesque 
b«iuty ;  and  in  the  distance  gires  its  whole  oui^ 
line  a  relief  and  effect  which  the  other  more 
classical  edifices  oq  its  summit  fail  to  impart. 
The  ancient  building  oq  which  it  is  erected,  the 
right  wing  or  bastion  of  the  Propyleea,  is  coiv 
fessedly  but  an  unimportant  constitueot  part  of 
that  edifice,  bein^  much  smaller  than  the  one 
on  the  opposite  side,  containing  the  Pinacothek ; 
nor  is  there  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
materials  the  tower  itself  comprise  any 
▼aluaUe  renmins  of  antiquitV/  Under  all  these 
circumstances  I  cannot  but  tnink  that  its  demo> 
lition  would  be  an  act  of  Gothic  barbarism,  little 
short  of  that  of  which  its  constructors  may  have 
been  guilty  in  the  robberjr  of  the  neighbouring 
buildings  to  procure  materials  for  their  work.' — 
Vol,  ii.,  p.  66. 

Ko  one  unquestionably  can  object  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  small  Temple  of  Vic- 
tory, which  had  iotaZly  disappeared  since 
the  days  of  Spon  and  Wheler,  and  which 
has  been  completely  recomposed  from  its 
old  materials.  The  walls,  the  porticoes, 
the  entablature,  with  its  reliefs,  belonging 
to  a  very  perfect  period  of  Grecian  art, 
were  found  almost  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  replaced  with  great  skill 
the  whole  temple  bos  re-appeared  like  a 
new  edifice  ;  its  white  marble  columns  and 
walls  stand  glittering  in  the  sun  with  a 
splendour  litUe  short  of  that  which  they 
displayed  when  fresh  fromf  the  chbek  of 
tbeir  original  constrocCorSi^  Many  frag- 
ments, likewise,  of  the  £rechtbeum  have 
been  disenterred  and  replaced,  and  to  this 
there  can  be  no  objection,  though  we  have 
^reat  doubt  as  to  the  new  Caryatis,  which 
IS  in  process  of  execution  by  a  Swiss  sculp- 
tor. But  against  the  restoration  of  the 
Parthenon  we  enter  our  strongest  protest ; 
even  if,  and  that  is  most  improbable,  the 
proportions  of  every  restorea  part  should 
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be  perfect ;  even  if  time — and  in  that  at-' 
mosphere  it  would  require  a  very  long 
time — should  harmonize  the  new  and  the 
old  work  so  as  to  soften  away  the  patched 
and  mended  appearance ;  should  the  sculp- 
tures be  copied  by  accarate  casts  from  those 
in  England  and  elsewhere — it  will  not,  it 
cannot  be  the  Parthenon  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public; Signer  PyttJikys  cannot  be  Phi- 
dias, or  Ring  Otho — ^Pericles.  AH  may  look 
smooth  and  bright,  aiid  finished — the  col- 
Umds  may  stand  in  their  ancient  regularity, 
and  a  well-poised  roof  protect  us  from  the 
weather — a  marble  pavement  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  tread — but  the  temple  in  which 
Aristides,  and  Socrates,  and  Demosthenes 
worshipped  is  gone  ;  the  temple  (let  us  re* 
vert  to  our  own  sacred  associations)  on 
which  St  Paul  gazed  from  the  Areopagus 
is  no  more  :  we  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of 
the  picturesque  effect  of  the  ruins — which 
Mr.  Mure,  looking  upon  their  yet  unviolated 
outlines,  is  so  feelingly  anxious  to  preserve ; 
but  we  plead  for  all  the  deep  and  indelible 
associations,  which  are  more  to  us  even 
than  the  highest  architectural  majesty  and 
beauty.  That  we  should  have  the  Parthe- 
non as  it  was,  is  now  impossible ;  but  let  U8 
still  indulge  the  undisturbed  conviction  that 
all  which  we  do  see  belongs  to  the  real, 
the  Perielean,  the  Phidian  Parthenon. 

We  atre  unwilling  to  leave  the  subject 
without  some  notice  of  the  curioys  discov- 
eries made  in  the  excavations  of  the  Acro- 
polis, the  legitimate  spoils  of  which  have 
alreaily  filled  one  museum,  and  require 
another.  Of  this  museum  Mr.  Mure 
writes,— 

*  Among  its  more  interesting  contents  are  the 
architectural  fragments  of  the  old  Hecalompedon 
or  primitive  Parthenon,  destroyed  by  the  Per^ 
sians;  which  were  found  imbedded  in  the  rub- 
bish employed,  after  the  completion  of  the  nev^ 
structure,  to  level  the  surrounding  area.  Thev 
are  of  stone,  of  not  very  fine  quality,  coverea 
with  stucco,  on  which  the  ornamental  portions 
are  painted  of  viarious  colours,  chiefly  blue,  red, 
and  yellow.*  There  have  also  been  discovered, 
similarly  buried^  numerous  large  blocks  of  mar- 
ble, wrought  and  unwrought,  among  which  are 
some  colo6»l  drums  of  columns,  originally 
d^tined  for  the  peristyle  of  the  new  temple,  but 

•  No  doubt  most  of  our  readers  have  seen  some  or 
the  masterly  drawings  and  paintings  of  Egyptian 
temples,  &c.,  executed  during  a  recent  tour  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  R.  A.  The  splendid  colouring  of  the  pU- 
lars  and  interior  walls  of  those  edifice*  had  not  been* 
seen  with  careless  eyes  by  the  old  Greek  travellers. 
We  arc  glad  to  observe  that  Mr,  Roberts  is  publish- 
ing a  series  of  engraving  from  his  delineations,  bothf 
of  these  Elgyptian  remams  and  of  the  most  interest- 
ing architectural  monuments  of  tlje  Holy  Land  j  two 
numbers  of  the  work  have  reached  us,  and  most . 

beauiifol  they  arc.  C"r^nin]o 
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thrown  aside  from  some  defect  in  the  materi^ 
or  the  execution,  A  large  portion  of  the  nibb^ 
in  which  they  are  imbedded  consists  of  marble 
chippings,the  same  doubtless  that  once  strewed 
the  workshops  of  Ictinus  and  Phidias.  From 
the  midst  of  it  have  also  been  culled  inany  of 
that  minor  class  of  relics,  which,  by  their  very 
homelmess,  realize  more  effectually  to  the  ima- 
gination  the  epoch  from  whence  they  have  been 
preserved,  and  thus  speak  more  directly  and 
powerfully  to  the  sympathiee,  than  gigantic 
ruins  or  Kigh-wrought  works  of  finished  art. 
Such  are  the  fragments  of  the  tools  handled  by 
the  workmen,  or  even  perhaps  by  the  great 
masters  themselves,  to  whom  these  orecious 
models  of  the  perfection  of  art  are  ind«)ted  for 
their  existence ;  the  lead  pencils  employed  in 
sketching  the  design,  the  chisel  and  mallet  m 
its  execution;  the  wooden  dovetails  that  con- 
nected the  drums  of  the  columns,  and  other 
contiguous  blocks  of  the  masonry  of  the  Heca- 
tompedon ;  pieces  of  charred  wood,  still  fresh 
from  the  flames  of  the  Persian  conflagration ; 
besides  small  bronze  images  and  coeval  fragments 
rfthe  inferior  departments  of  art' — ^Vol.  ii.,  pp. 
77,  78.* 

We  may  here  break  off  our  account  of 
Mr.  Mure's  observations  on  the  antiquities 
of  Greece,  which  we  have  kept  as  much 
as  might  be  apart  from  other  subjects,  at  the 
same  time  stronglyrecommending  our  read- 
ers to  follow  him  in  his  Peloponnesian  tour 
to  Corinth,  Argos,  Mycenae,  Lacedaemon, 
and  Olympia.  Mr.  Mure  surveyed  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things  in  this  young  king- 
dom, we  have  said,  with  dispassionate  im- 
partiality; our  general  impression  of  the 
measures  of  the  government  from  his  jour- 
nal would  not  be  altogether  favourable,  but 
he  gives  a  striking  summary  of  its  peculiar 
difficulties.  His  general  principle  seems 
to  be,  that  with  its  limited  resources,  the 
primary  object  should  be  to  promote  that 
which  is  clearly  and  practically  useful, 
rather  than  to  enter  into  larger  and  more 
magnificent  schemes.   He  doubts  the  wis 


*  A  Russian  traveller  of  large  fortune,  M. 
Davidoff,  who  received  part  of  his  education  in  this 
country,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  published  a  few 
years  ago  in  his  own  language  a  magnificent  work 
on  the  remains  of  Greek  Architecture,  theengrarines 
of  which  we  can  understand  rather  better  than  the 
text.  These  afibrd  far  minuter  details  of  the  actual 
working  of  the  ancient  builders  and  masons  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  work  whatever.  The 
section  on  the  Parthenon  is  especially  curious  and 
valuable,  and  wc  are  surprisea  it  at  least  has  not 


dom  of  making  groat  roads,  at  very  con- 
siderable cost,  where  there  is  no  traffic,  and 
where  the  communication  of  this  kind  doeg 
not  seem  to  be  demanded  by  public  oon- 
v^nience.    This,  however,  we  cannot  bat 
think  questionable  censure.    He  is  chiefly 
opposed,  however,  to  the  erection  of  the 
vast  marble  palaoe  for  the  king,  while  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  are  so  considerable, 
and  even  the  streets  of  Athens  are  nnpav- 
ed,  filthy,  and  inconvenient.    We  have  an 
engraving  of  this  palace,  as  the  frontis- 
piece of  a  work  which  we  have  received 
and  read  with  much  interest,  though  of 
course,  as  regards  the  opinions  of  the  writ- 
er, not  with  entire  and  unquestioning  con- 
fidence.   Wo  allude  to  Mr.  Strong  8  offi- 
cial,  and  it  should  seem,  authorised  account 
of  *  Greece  as  a  kingdom.'*    It  presents 
the  statistics  of  Greece  from  the  govern- 
ment returns  in  as  ample  and  various  forms, 
though  in  a  far  more  compendious  shape, 
than  that  vast  pile  of  blue  books  which  an- 
nually accumulate  on  the  floors  of  an  Eng- 
lish member  of  parliament,  and  over  which 
Joseph  Hume  is  brooding  with  parental 
solicitude.  We  are  disposed  to  make  some 
extracts  from  this  work,  which  in  a  literary 
point  of  view  is  very  well  executed,  in  or- 
der to  show,  more  clearly  than  we  could 
from  any  other  quarter,  the  actual  state  of 
things  in  the  kingdom  of  Otho,    The  Gre- 
cian dominions,  according  to  the  bounda- 
ries finally  established  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  great  powers,  contain  *  in  all 
13,887 .68  British  geographical  square  miles 
—which  are  equal  to  about  12,000,000 
acres ;  of  these  not  one-ninth  part  is  pri- 
vate property,  by  far  the  greater  portion 
belonging  to  the  state.* 

*  The  following  Tables  will  show  the  statis- 
tics. The  figures  represent  stremas,  one  of 
which  is  1000  square  peeks,  or  as  many  French 
square  metres. 

been  rendered  accessible  to  the  European  public  by  a 
translation  either  into  French  or  English. 

•  'Greece  as  a  Kingdom^  or,  a  Statistical 
Description  of  that  Country,  from  the  Arrival  of 
King  Otho,  in  1833,  down  to  the  present  time. 
Drawn  up  from  Omeial  Docamenta  and  ocber 
Authentic  Sources.  Dedicated  by  express  permis- 
sion to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Greece.  By 
Frederick  Strong:,  Esq.,  Consul  at  Athens  for  their 
Majesties  the  Kini^s  of  Bavaria  and  HanoTer.* 
LK)ndon.  1843. 
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No.  1. — General  Division  of  the  Land. 


Morea. 

Continent. 

Island!. 

Total. 

5,000,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
11,436,409 
36,000 
240,000 
14,440 
12,551 
260 
157,340 

5,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
8,171,949 
60,000 
186,000 
2,120 
31,465 
116 
47,360 

6,967,226 

300,000 
115,000 
321,000 

7,604 
110 
7,060 

15,967,226 
3,500,000 
7,000,000 
19,908,358 
219,000 
750,000 
16,560 
41,610 
486 
211,760 

21,396,000 

19,498,000 

6,721,000 

47,6f5,000 

No.  9. — 7\ihU  of  the  Description  of  Land  available  for  CuUivaiion. 

Morea. 

Continent. 

Islands. 

Total. 

11,436,409 
959,591 

^8,171,949 
326,051 

300,000 
453,774 

19,908,358 
1,739,416 

12,396,000 

8,498,000 

753,774 

21,647,774 

No  3. —  Table  of  the  Number  of  Stremas  available  for  CuUivaiion. 

Morea. 

Continent. 

lilands. 

Total. 

4,960,000 
7,436,000 

2,917,812 
5,580,188 

703,774 
50,000 

8,581,686 
13,066,188 

12,396,000 

8,496,000 

753,774 

31,647,774 

No.  i.^Table  of  cuUivaled  Lmnds  belonging  to  Government  and  Individuals. 

Morea. 

Continent. 

islands. 

TotaL 

4,000,000 
960,000 

3,018,020 
899,793 

50,000 
653,774 

6,068,020 
8,513,566 

4,960,000 

3,917,812 

703,774 

8,561,586 

No.  5. — Table  of  uncultivated  Lands  belonging  to  Government  and  Individuals. 

Morea. 

Iflandi. 

Total. 

6,000,000 
1,436,000 

4,000,000 
1,580,188 

40,000 
10,000 

10.040,000 
3,026,168 

7,436^ 

5,5^,188 

50,000 

13,066,186 
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The  ntunber  of  iahabitants  to  the  square 
(Bridsh)  mile  was,  according  to  the  census 
of  1936,  in  the  Morea  63 ;  on  the  continent 
^ ;  in  the  Islands  35.  The  total  popula- 
tion had  risen  between  the  returns  of  1836 
and  1840,  from  751,077  to  856,470.  Mr. 
Mure  gives  the  population  at  only  660,000 
before  the  war,  but  thinks  this  a  high  es- 
timate; he  quotes  however  a  government 
return  in  1837,  as  giving  »26,000:  differ- 
ing frona  Mr.  Strong,  whose  returns  show 
less  than  that  amount  in  1840.  The  popu- 
lation of  Athens  is  26,237,  including  the 
garrison,  1367,  and  foreigners,  3573.  The 
price  of  provisions  is  tempting.  We  sub- 
join a  few  items.  Beef,  in  British  money, 
IS  2\d,  the  British  pound;  mutton,  2%d. 
Vegetables  are  very  cheap  ;  and  the  fruit, 
apncots,  figs,  and  even  peaches,  are  cheap- 
er than  apples  and  pears,  at  Id,  or  X\d,  To 
return  to  the  population  :  throughout  the 
kingdom  the  small  number  of  illegitimate 
children  speaks  favourably  for  the  state  of 
morality  ii^  Greece.  In  several  entire  pro- 
vinces there  are  none  at  all,  in  others  only 
one  or  two.  The  proportion  is  considera- 
bly less  than  1  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
amount  of  births.  The  climate  appears 
unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of  children. 
One-half  of  the  deaths  take  place  at  a  very 
tender  age.  Teething  appears  to  be  a  very 
difficult  process. 

As  to  the  constitution,  the  king  is  a  mo- 
narch in  the  highest  sense,  and  considering 
the  large  proportion  of  the  land  which  is  in 
the  actual  possession  of  the  state,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  authority  more  fully 
vested  in  the  sovereign.  He  is  assisted  by 
a  council  of  state,  now  consisting  of  about 
twenty  members  nominated  by  himself 
The  whole  territory  is  divided  into  com- 
munes (Ai}/io()  of  three  classes  :  1st,  con- 
taining a  population  of  10,000  and  up- 
wards :  2d,  from  2,000  to  10,000  ;  3d,  of 
less  than  2000, 

Tb©  commupes  of  the  first  li^lass  are  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor  (Ai»/iof»x«f),  forty-six  alder 
|Den  (Ilapcapoi),  and  a  municipal  council 
(Aif/ioriffoy  £v/ij9o«X(oy)  of  eighteen  members, 
In  the  smaller  communes  there  is  a  Air/iap;^o(, 
butproportionably  fewer  aldermen  and  a  less 
numerous  council.    The  demarches  is  the 
*great  unpaid ;'  his  office  is  purely  honorary 
he  receives  no  salary,  and  has  no  exemption 
firom  public  imposts  :  he  b  guaranteed,  how 
ever,  the  expenses  of  his  office.    He  admin- 
isters with  Uie  advice  and  assistance  of  his 
Ila^poi  and  council,  the  whole  local  govern 
ipent  of  the  district.    All  the  municipal  of- 
^cert  are  elected  by  the  commune.  The 
privilege  of  electij^r^  is,  with  some  restric- 
^ons#  in  all  male  inhabitants  above  twenty 


five  years  of  age.  Before  they  poll  they 
take  a  bribery-oath,  which  we  are  bound  to 
insert,  partly  as  a  specimen  of  the  current 
official  language,  partly  as  it  may  afford 
some  hint  to  Mr.  Roebuck  in  his  Catonian 
plans  to  rettore^  the  immaculate  virtue  of 
our  ten-pound  voters.-  If  it  were  adminis- 
tered in  its  original  Greek  among  the  con- 
stituencies of  Sudbury,  'Harwich,  or  Ips- 
vrich,  could  its  awful  sounds  be  without  ef- 
fect 1— 

fiov  Kari  cvpsiiritrtWj  Kal  •%c>>ir  vp3  6<pBayft.C>»  ^»Q9  ra  nfds 
rdp  3aat\ia  /loO,  9pd(  ri,¥  Xiarplia^  icai  xfds  rdp  A^/i0v 

Hov  r<voiOi}ffiy,  Kai  Srt  Hp  liix'^^'t  oirtOtX^  6ij(fiiiif9Ti 

'I  swear  by  the  Most  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  and  the  Holy  Gospels,  to  deliver  my 
vote  conscientiously,  and  with  due  regard  to  my 
king,  my  country,  and  my  commune,  to  the  best 
of  my  conscience,  independently  and  free  of  any 
foreign  influence ;  and  further,  that  1  have  not 
received,  nor  will  I  ever  receive,  any  money, 
present,  or  bribe  from  any  one  whatsoever,  either 
direcdy  or  indirectly,  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing me  in  my  vote** 

Every  commune  is  responsible  fur  the 
acts  of  violence  and  of  robbery  committed 
within  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  bound  to  the 
restitution  of  properly,  and  to  indemnify 
persons  wounded  by  violence,  or,  in  case  of 
their  death,  their  wives  and  families.  Some 
of  Mr.  Mure*s  adventures,  and  others 
which  he  relates,  intimate  pretty  clearly 
that  this  law  has  not  yet  been  found  quite 
effective  to  correct  the  kleftic  or  heroic 
habits  of  centuries. 

Commerce  and  agriculture,  but  chiefly 
the  latter,  must  be  the  conservative,  or  ra- 
ther the  civilizing,  elements  of  modem 
Greece.  On  the  commerce,  as  well  as  on 
all  other  points,  the  work  of  Mr.  Strong  af- 
fords ample  det&ils  :  we  will  only  observe 
that  the  mercantile  navy  of  Greece,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns,  exhibits  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  total  of  the  tonnage  eior 
ployed  in  commerce.  In  1841  it  amounted 
to  111,201  tons,  employing  18,609  mari- 
ners. The  number  of  persons  employed 
solely  in  agriculture  is  about  100,000,  be- 
ing nearly  one-half  of  the  male  (adult  1) 
smd  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  But  though  possess- 
ing such  en  extent  of  fertile  and  unculti- 
vated land,  Greece  still  imports  com, 
chiefly  from  the  ports  of  the  Black  Se^. 
The  two  great  practical  defects  in  Grecian 
agriculture  are,  the  awkwardness  of  their 
implements,  which  have  hardly  improved 
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since  the  days  of  Hesiod,*  and  the  want  of 
cattle  to  work  the  ground — in  other  words, 
of  capital.  Mr.  Gropius,  the  Austrian 
Consul,  once  said  to  Mr.  Strong,  that  if  the 
Bavarian  government  would  send  into 
Greece  a  couple  of  thousand  of  oxen,  it 
would  benefit  the  country  more  than  twice 
as  many  bayonets.  *  Greece,'  says  Mr. 
Strong,  '  could  easily  find  room  for  five 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  furnish  food 
for  them  all.'  Mr.  Strong,  indeed,  looks 
forward  to  fill  up  this  want  of  cultivators 
in  proportion  to  the  productive  capabilities 
of  the  country,  not  merely  by  the  regular 
increase  of  the  native  Greek  population, 
but  by  extensive  immigration. 

*  The  tide  of  emigration,  from  the  over^peopled 
states  of  Northern  £urope,  has  for  many  years 
flowed  towards  America ;  latterly^,  it  hais  taken 
a  tnra  in  the  direction  of  Australia,  hut,  by  and 
by,  it  may  alter  its  course,  and  set  in  towards 
the  shores  of  Greece,  which  offers  many  induce- 
ments to  colonists.  In  the  first  place,  the  fine- 
ness and  salubrity  of  its  climate  render  a  house 
almost  superfluous  fbr  nine  months  of  the  year, 
and  the  settlers,  on  their  arrival  in  the  spring, 
might,  without  any  hardship,  live  in  tents 
till  they  had  finished  their  agricultural  la- 
boars  K)r  the  season,  and  then  be  able  to 
construct  their  habitations,  for  which  there 
IB  abundance  of  materials,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  periodical  rains.  Secondly,  they 
would  not  have  to  encounter  such  difficulties  as 
meet  them  in  North  America,  of  clearing  the 
ground  by  incalculable  labour,  felling  tree  by ' 
tree,  and  then  digging  out  the  roots ;  but  on  the 
first  day  of  their  arrival  in  Greece,  by  setting 
fire  to  the  shrubs  and  bushes,  they  could  clear 
as  much  land  as  they  require,  and  commence 
ploughing  the  next  morning.  The  only  beasts 
of  prey  they  would  find  would  be  the  harmless 
jackals,  which,  at  the  utmost,  might  make  a 
midnight  attempt  on  their  poultry.  Lasdy, 
they  would  find  every  &cility  afforded  them  by 
the  government  All  religions  are  freely  toler- 
ated rf  and  foreign  colonists,  comiog  to  Greece 
with  the  intention  of  purchasing  land  and  esta- 
blishing themselves  m  the  kingdom,  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  importing  fVee  of  duty,  &c  &c.  &c 
Strong,  p.  164. 

(Here  follows  a  schedule.) 
A  third  great  impediment,  however,  to 
the  more  successful  cultivarion  of  Greece 

♦  Wo  may  here  refer  to  the  new  *  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities'  already  noticed,  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  agricaltural  operations  and  implements  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  executed  with  remarkable 
care,  and  illustrated  by  most  curious  engravings. 

t  The  Ghreek  Church  has  declared  itself  independ- 
ent of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  old 
love  of  controversy  has  already  revived :  we  have 
seen  several  theological  publications,  of  small  com- 
pass indeed,  printed  at  Athens  in  ancient  Greek,  on 
the  whole  not  discreditable  in  style  :  one  on  the 
question  of*  Mixed  Marriages,'  which  has  already 
begun  to  agiute  the  community. 


is  the  want,  or  rather  the  partial  distribu' 
tion,  of  water.  The  catabolhra,  or  emissa- 
ries, among  the  most  curious  and  gigantic 
works  of  ancient  Greece,  and  to  which 
some  attention  was  paid  by  the  Turks,  are 
now  completely  choked  up,  and  vast  plains 
of  the  most  fertile  land  are  become  stag- 
nant marshes,  or  the  beds  of  shallow  lakea 
If  land  should  rise  in  demand,  the  gove  n- 
ment,  by  a  wise,  even  if  costly,  expendi- 
ture, on  the  cleansing  out  and  restoring 
these  vast  drains,  would  no  doubt  amply 
repay  themselves  in  the  end  for  such  an 
outlay.  We  quote  Mr.  Strong's  observa- 
rions  on  this  emissary  of  the  Lake  Copais, 
as  well  on  its  own  account,  as  for  the  pas- 
sage which  follows  relating  to  the  general 
change  in  the  watercourses  of  the  country 
since  the  flourishing  days  of  Greece. 

*  That  Lake  Conais  might  be  drained,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  the  only  difficulty 
would  be  to  furnish  the  pecuniary  means. 
Crates  of  Chalcis,  an  eminent  hydraulic  engineer 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  perforated 
an  artificial  channel  through  the  mountains,  of 
sufiGbient  size  to  admit  of  the  pasKige  of  the 
waters,  though  increased  by  the  winter  rains, 
which  were  thus  carried  off  into  the  sea,  the 
mouth  of  this  artificial  channel  being  opposite 
the  island  of  Eubosa.  The  length  of  the  conduit 
was  about  an  English  mile ;  and  in  order  to  clean 
it  in  case  of  its  becoming  obstructed,  upwards  of 
forty  vertical  shafts  were  sunk  at  difierent  sta* 
tions  from  the  surface  of  the  mountain  through 
which  it  passed,  so  as  to  permit  of  easy  access 
to  the  part  where  the  stoppage  existed. 

♦This  magnificent  work  is  now  completely 
choked  up,  but  the  vertical  shaAs  still  exist  and 
the  whole  might  be  cleared  out,  and  thus  drain 
the  extensive  plain  of  Copais.  The  inundations 
are  very  gradual.  The  water  b^^s  to  rise  in 
the  winter,  after  the  fall  of  the  first  rains,  not 
with  the  bcHSterous  impetuosity  of  an  A^ine 
mountain  torrent,  tearing  up  trees  and  destroy- 
ing houses,  but  so  gently  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible; and  an  ancient  Hellenic  causeway, 
which  is  annually  submerged,  appears  agam 
periodi(»lly  without  any  visible  damage  or  al- 
teration, though  one  half  the  year  under  water. 

*  But  the  clearing  out  of  the  subterraneous  wa- 
er-courses  though^e  most  efficacious  and  radicsd* 
are  not  the  cnaly  means  to  be  adopted ;  for  as  the 
water  which  covers  the  greatest  part  of  the 
country  is  only  about  a  couple  of  feet  deep,  a 
solid  wall  of  not  more  than  three  feet  in  height 
would  protect  many  thousands  of  acres  from 
inimdation,  the  waters  of  which  are  now  only 
carried  off  and  exhaled  in  the  summer,  when  it 
is  too  late  to  cultivate  the  land. 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Greece  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  has  changed  most  materially 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  centuries ;  and 
thou^  the  positions  oi  mountains  and  rivers  re- 
main the  same,  even  their  aspect  must  have 
undergone  a  complete  change.  Herodotus  sa3r8 
that  the  Athenians  hunted  Dears  in  the  forests 
on  Mount  Lycabettus,  where^ow  thcp  is 
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scarcely  a  shrub  to  be  found  a  foot  high.  From 
other  writers  we  know  that  Hymettus,  Pen 
telicon,  and  Parnassus  were  covered  with  forests 
to  their  summits.  They  now  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  skeletons  of  mountains,  bare  rocks 
without  any  vegatation,  or  only  producing  a  few 
stunted  trees,  whose  roots  seek  in  vain  for 
nourishment  among  the  soilless  crevices.  The 
trees  which  formerly  covered  these  mountains 
having  died  away  by  degrees,  the  soil  kept  to- 
gether by  their  roots,  and  increased  by  the  de- 
composition of  their  leaves,  has,  in  the  course  of 
time,  been  washed  down  by  the  heavy  period- 
ical rains  into  the  valleys,  the  level  of  which 
has,  no  doubt,  considerably  risen,  as  is  abundant 
ly  proved  by  many  antique  ruins  having  been 
mscovered  in  diggiag  the  foundations  of  modem 
houses.  In  the  plain  of  Olympia  the  pedes- 
tab  of  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
which  have  lately  been  discovered,  are  nearly 
twenty  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground. 

'  That  the  rivers  have  shared  the  same  fate  is 
also  easily  Droved.  The  CeDhtsSus,  for  instance, 
has  dwindled  down  to  a  little  stream,  not  suffi- 
cient for  irrigating  the  gardens  in  the  plain  of 
Attica ;  and  yet,  at  one  time,  it  was  so  deep  as 
to  form  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Xerxes  and 
his  whole  army,  who,  not  l^ing  able  to  cross  it, 
encamped  upon  its  banks.  The  classical  Ilyssus 
is  now  quite  dry,  thous^h  the  buttresses  of  the 
magnificent  bridge  which  connected  the  Athenian 
side  of  the  river  with  the  Stadium  still  exist, 
showing  that  the  span  of  the  arch  was  fifi^  feet; 
and,  judging;  by  appearances,  the  depth  of  water 
must  have  Been  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
At  Sparta  are  still  to  be  seen  the  iron  rings  in< 
serted  in  the  stones  forming  the  quays  of  the 
Eurotas,  formerlv  used  for  the  purpjose  df  mak- 
ing fast  the  galleys.  The  water  in  that  river 
now  does  not  reach  to  the  knee  in  any  part ;  and 
the  Inachus,  which  was  formerly  navigable  up 
to  Argos,  is  a  dry  torreni-bed  except  during  the 
rainy  season.*— S^ron^,  pp.167,-169. 


Artesian  wells  are  propo5ed  to  remedy 
this  defect,  but  the  QreeKs,  according  to 
Mr.  Strong,  are  ignorant  even  of  the  com- 
mon pump. 

All  such  improvements,  of  course,  must 
depend  on  the  finances  of  the  country. 
We  find,  however,  from  the  abstract  of  in- 
come and  expenditure,  that  there  was  in 
1840 — ^for  the  first  time  indeed — but  still, 
if  we  may  trust  the  figures,  in  that  year, 
the  last  of  which  we  have  the  financial 
statement,  there  was  a  surplus  of  819,770 
dollars.  The  revenue  shows  a  regular  and 
progressive  increase,  the  expenditure  ap- 
pears to  dimini^.  This,  with  the  large 
and  gradually  available  fund  which  the 
state  possesses  in  the  property  of  the  soil, 
might  offer,  under  prudent  yet  wisely  spe- 
culative management,  resouroes  propor- 
donately  more  hopeful  than  those  of  most 
European  kingdoms. 

For  the  rmt  of  the  details  of  the  army, 


navy,  and  church  establishment  of  Greece 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  general 
reference  to  Mr.  Strong's  book — not  with- 
out rendering  our  thanks  for  the  informa- 
tion afforded  us. 

"When,  indeed,  we  throw  off  the  archaBo- 
logist — when  we  consider  Greece,  not 
merely  as  a  sacred  treasure-house  of  the 
monuments  and  of  the  lofty  reminiscences 
of  antiquity,  but  look  upon  it  as  taking  its 
place,  however  humble,  in  the  great  federa- 
tion of  European  nations — we  think  that, 
as  a  Christian  power,  in  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion, it  may  become  of  greater  political  im- 
portance than  many  may  be  at  present  dis- 
posed to  allow.    In  this  small  kingdom  a 
great  man  might,  we  think,  at  least  lay  the 
foundation  of  great  things.    If,  by  a  wise 
and  paternal  administration,  he  could  at 
the  same  time  people  the  deserted  fields, 
and  cultivate  thera^to  their'  height ;  if,  while 
thus  fully  developing  the  national  resources, 
he  could  create  a  national  spirit ;  if,  con- 
fining her  military  expenditure  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  Greece  were  to  aspire 
gradually  to  become  what  nature  seems  to 
have  destined  her  for,  in  her  limited  waters, 
and  what  she  was  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Athens,  a  maritime  power,  she  might  gra- 
dually grow  in  consideration.    And  when 
the  time  comes,  as  come  it  apparently  must, 
sooner  or  later — when  changes  take  place, 
in  at  least  the  European  dominions  of  Ma- 
hometanism — when  the  waning  Orescent 
may  be  compelled  to  retire  to  its  native 
Asia — it  might  be  convenient  to  have  a 
small,  indeed,  but  flourishing  and  well-gov- 
erned  Christian   state,  whose  frontiers 
might  be  advanced  without  danger  to  the 
balance  of  Europe ;  and  which,  strongr,  not 
in  her  own  strength,  but  in  that  of  die 
great  powers  of  Europe,  who  might  find  it 
their  mterest  to  put  her  forward,  might  re- 
ceive accession  of  territory,  of  which  no 
one  could  be  jealous  ;  and  obtain  by  com- 
mon consent  a  part  of  those  spoils  which 
might  otherwise  give  rise  to  interminable 
wars. 

But  if  Greece  is  to  arrive  at  this  glorious 
destiny,  its  sceptre  must  be  wielded  with  a 
firm  and  vigorous  hand  ;  and  whether  it  is 
now,  or  is  likely  to  be,  so  wielded,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  we  must,  at  present  at  least, 
decline  to  enter.  The  scattered  intelli- 
gence which  reaches  us  seems  by  no  means 
altogether  of  propitious  omen ;  yet  some 
highly  intelligent  countrymen  of  our  own 
have  of  late,  after  deliberate  examination, 
established  their  fiimilies  in  the  capital  of 
KiugOtho. 
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Art.  VL — 1.  Report  of  the  Commis$ioners 

for  Inquiring  into  the  Condition  of  Child- 
ren employed  in  Mines ^  ifc.,  with  two  Ap- 
pendices of  Evidence,  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of 
Her  Majesty.  3  vols.  Folio,  pp.  2022. 
London,  1842. 

2.  History  of  Fossil  Fuel,  the  Coal-trade 
and  Colliers,  Sfc.  London.  8vo.  1841. 
Second  Edition. 

3.  Speech  of  Lord  Ashley  in  the  Hou^e  of 
Commons  on  the  1th  June,  1 842,  on  mov- 
ing for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make 
RegtdcUions  respecting  the  Age  and  Sex 
of  Children  and  Young  Persons  employed 
in  Mines  and  Collieries.  London.  8vo. 
pp.  68. 

On  this  our  fair  Earth,  with  its  canopy  of 
air  and  cincture  of  waters,  the  prying  mind 
of  man  observes  a  host  of  animated  forms, 
which,  with  every  apparent  capacity  for 
liberty  and  power  of  change,  seem  each  in 
its  kind  to  be  tethered  to  its  own  region  by 
invisible  influences  of  such  potency  that  to 
transgress  them  is  to  die.  A  certain  zone 
is  allotted  to  each  of  the  four-footed  races— 
a  certain  range  and  altitude  to  the  bird — 
and  a  certain  stratum  of  waters  to  the  finny 
tribe ;  the  surfece  and  the  caverns  of  the 
ocean  have  each  their  inhabitants,  ever  em- 
braced by  the  same  common  element,  yet 
ever  remaining  strangers  to  each  other. 
Something  of  the  same  complexity  and 
economy  is  visible  in  the  ordering  of  that 
great  moral  universe,  which  is  made  visible 
here  through  the  agency  of  men — who, 
whatever  may  be  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  intellectual  advancement,  has  his 
brotherhood  with  his  humbler  companions 
of  earth ;  and,  like  them,  is  chained  to  those 
regions  where  he  can  alone  procure  the 
conditions  of  physical  existence.  Practi- 
cally, we  always  find,  and  have  ever  found, 
large  sections  of  our  race  exhibiting  grades 
and  differences  of  action  and  suffering ;  so 
th?it  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
that  which  is  to  sustain  and  perfect  the  so- 
cial fabric,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  not 
one  in  form  and  shape — not  found  in  one 
spot — ^but  scattered  over  the  earth — ac- 
quired by  a  variety  of  efforts  under  varying 
circumstances,  but  everywhere,  and  under 
all  its  varieties,  taxing  all  the  faculties  of 
mind  and  body  in  the  individual,  that  the 
great  destinies  of  the  race  may  be  fulfilled. 

Here,  however,  the  parallel  between 
the  physical  world  and  the  social  ceases. 
The  author  of  both  has  ordained,  in  the 
former,  that  so  long  as  each  tribe  of  ani- 
mals plays  its  appointed  part,  so  e^Bential 
to  the  great  organism  of  nature^  all  its  ca- 


pacities for  enjoyment  shall  be  satisfied, 
xo  man  alone  he  has  entrusted  the  perilous 
duty  of  guarding  his  own  happiness.  La- 
bour for  sustenance  is  his  lot,  in  common 
with  all  flesh ;  variety  in  the  kind,  and  in- 
tensity in  the  degree  of  labour,  is  a  neces- 
sary inheritance,  on  which  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  social  and  moral  system  hinges. 
But  whether  or  not  he  shall  vindicate,  in 
the  midst  of  this,  his  noble  nature  and  des- 
tinies, depends  greatly  upon  himself,  and 
also  in  no  small  degree  on  the  society  in 
which  his  lot  is  cast 

Here,  by  three  ponderous  folios,  we  have 
disclosed  to  us — in  our  own  land,  and  with- 
in our  own  ken — modes  of  existence, 
thoughts,  feelings,  actions,  sufierings,  virtues, 
and  vices,  which  are  as  strange  and  as  new 
as  the  wildest  dreams  of  fiction.  The  earth 
seems  now  for  the  first  time  to  have  heaved 
from  its  entrails  another  race,  to  astonish 
and  to  move  us  to  reflection  and  to  sym- 
pathy. 

Here  we  find  tens  of  thousands  of  onr 
countrymen  living  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world — intermarrying — having  habits^ 
manners,  and  almost  a  language,  peculiar  to 
themselves — ^the  circumstances  surrounding 
their  existence  stamping  and  moulding 
mind  and  body  vrith  gigantic  power.  The 
common  accidents  of  daily  life  are  literally 
multiplied  to  this  race  of  men  a  hundred- 
fold ;  while  they  are  subject  to  others  which 
have  no  parallel  on  earth.  It  is  not,  then,  a 
matter  for  wonder  that  their  minds  should 
borrow  from  the  rocks  and  caverns  they  in- 
habit something  of  the  hardness  of  the  one 
and  something  of  the  awful  *  power  of  dark- 
ness' of  the  other ;  and  that  their  hearts  and 
emotions  should  exhibit  the  fierceness  of 
the  elements  amidst  which  they  dwell. 

It  is  mainly  to  Lord  Ashley,  who  has 
headed  this  great  movement  for  the  moxal 
improvement  of  the  working  classes,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  these  volumes,  issued 
apparently  fi>r  the  purpose  of  letting  the 
public  know  the  true  condition  of  the  min- 
ing population,  and  so  forcing,  by  the  weight 
of  opinion  and  individual  co-operation,  so- 
ciety at  large  to  attempt  an  amelioration. 

The  legislature  of  past  years  has  undoubt- 
edly been  to  blame  in  taking  no  cognizance 
of  such  a  state  of  things  as  is  now  exhibited. 
But  are  they  blameless  who  employ  these 
men,  and  reap  the  benefit  of  labours  which 
have  induced  a  premature  old  age  in  their 
service  ?  Have  they,  vrith  so  much  in  their 
power,  fulfilled  their  duties — have  they 
considered  how  to  strengthen  the  connec- 
tion of  the  master  and  the  hireling  by  other 
ties  than  those  of  gain  ?  Has  our  CThurch, 
clerical  and  lay,  been  diligent  in  civilizing 
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these  rough  natures  1  Have  proprietors, 
enriched  by  the  development  of  minerals, 
enabled  the  Church  to  increase  her  func- 
tionaries in  propoition  to  the  growth  of 
new  populations  ?  These  are  questions 
which  must  be  asked,  and  answered,  before 
the  burden  of  change  is  laid  on  a  few,  which 
should  be  borne  by  many.  We  feel  that 
this  benefit  must  be  conferred  by  all ;  and 
the  power  of  the  state  must  be  propped  by 
the  self-denial  of  the  owner — and  the  mild, 
untiring  energies  of  the  Church  must  be 
aided  by  the  kindly  influences  of  neighbour- 
hood— ^before  it  can  be  hoped  that  such  a 
race  as  the  miners  can  be  brought  to  aban- 
don their  rooted  prejudices  and  bi-utal  in- 
dulgences. Living  in  the  midst  of  dangers 
— and  on  that  account  supplied  with  higher 
wages,  and  vnth  much  leisure  to  spend 
them — they  unite  in  their  characters  all 
that  could  flow  from  sources*  which  render 
man  at  once  reckless  and  self-indulgent — a 
hideous  combination,  when  unleavened  by 
religion  and  the  daily  influences  of  society 
— little  likely  to  be  removed  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  alone,  and  never  if  Acts  of  Par- 
liament find  none  but  ofiicial  hands  to  aid  in 
enforcing  them. 

It  is  essential,  before  we  attempt  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  lives  of  the  hewers  of  coal,  that 
the  reader  should  establish  in  his  own  mind 
some  standard  by  which  to  test  their  actual 
condition  ;  for  a  very  unjust  estimate  will 
be  found  if  he  forgets  to  divide  what  is  from 
what  is  not  essential  to  their  lot  Each  and 
every  profession  and  calling  has  its  dangers, 
which  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  inseparable  from  it ;  and  hence  the 
comparison  must  not  be  made  between  one 
class  and  another,  so  much  as  between  what 
each  class  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be. 

There  are  many  states  more  deadly  than 
that  of  the  miner,  and  very  many  where  the 
amount  of  poverty  and  suflering  is  at  least 
equal,  if  not  greater.  The  army,  in  the 
discharge  of  its  ennobling  duties  at  home 
and  abroad  exhibits  a  greater  moitality. 
Many  sections  of  our  artisans  and  manu- 
facturers are  in  these  respects  fully  as 
deeply  smitten— luxury  and  pampering  send 
as  many  to  the  workhouse  as  privation  and 
want.  In  the  economy  of  the  universe,  life 
seems  of  infinitely  small  account,  as  com- 
pared with  duties  discharged  :  these  have 
no  direct  reference  to  time,  but  to  that  du- 
ration of  which  time  is  but  a  fragment; 
these  are  as  compatible  with  fewness  of 
years  as  with  length  of  days — and  the 
award  is  pronounced  to  be  not  more  for 
him  who  has  toiled  the  whole  day  in  the 
moral  vineyard,  than  for  them  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  labouring  but  one  hour. 


Ther  simple  test  of  each  man's  conditioD  is 
whether  he  has  all  that  is  requisite  for  the 
due  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  sphere  in 
which  bis  lot  is  cast.  '  Are  his  moral  and 
physical  energies  duly  fostered  and  direct- 
ed 1  or  are  they  abused  and  clouded  by  the 
insatiable  avarice  of  those  who  employ  him, 
crushed  by  their  power,  oi*  converted  from 
a  service  of  freedom  to  slaveiy  V  Let  os 
take  this  criterion,  and  judge. 

The  moment  that  a  new  colliery  is  to  be 
wan  (i.  e,  established),  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  changed — numerous  ugly  cottages 
spring  up  like  a  crop  of  mushrooms — ^lone 
rows  of  waggons,  laden  with  ill-assorted 
furniture,  are  seen  approaching,  and  with 
them  the  pitmen  and  their  families.  This 
is  the  signal  for  the  departure  of  the  gentry, 
unless  they  are  content  to  remain  amidst 
'  the  oflscouring  of  a  peculiar,  a  mischiev- 
ous, and  unlettered  race,'  (p.  519,  App.  J.) 
to  see  their  district  assume  a  funereal  colour 
— '  black  with  dense  volumes  of  roUii^ 
smoke,'  and  echoing  with  the  clatter  of  en£ 
less  strings  of  coal-waggons. 

Thus,  morally  and  physically  insulated, 
the  collier  becomes  gregarious  and  clan- 
nish, and  is  rarely  seen  by  any  save  those 
who  traffic  with  him.  A  stranger,  to  obtain 
a  view,  must  go  for  the  express  purpose, 
and  at  some  hour  either  before  they  descend 
or  when  they  emerge  from  the  pit,  when 
he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  gaunt 
and  sinewy  form,  the  black  grisly  aspect, 
and  peculiar  costume  of  this  singular  race, 
who  stalk  across  the  fields,  clothed  in  a 
short  jacket  and  trousers  of  flannel,  with  a 
candle  stuck  in  the  hat,  and  a  pipe  in  the 
mouth. 

A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  his  pecu- 
liarities is  a  difficult  task,  requiring  much 
tact  and  a  circuitous  approach.  *  A  promi- 
nent feature  of  his  character,'  says  a  com- 
missioner, '  is  deep-rooted  suspicion  of  his 
employer — his  master  (he  thinks)  can  have 
no  desire  to  benefit  him : '  a  trait  which  has 
arisen  from  the  practice  of  the  proprietor 
rarely  being  the  worker  of  the  mine; 
while  the  lessee  has  little  interest  in  com- 
mon with  the  men  beyond  the  bond  by 
which  he  is  to  obtain  the  most  return  df 
labour  for  the  least  expenditure.  The  lessee 
contracts  with  the  *  butty  *  or  vietcer,  to 
bring  up  the  coal ;  and  he  and  his  '  dog- 
gy hiro  the  gang  of  pitmen,  furnish  them 
veith  tools,  pay  their  wages  and  superin- 
tend their  work. 

The  entrance  to  most  mines  is  by  means 

*  This  is  the  sobriquet  e'lien  to  the  foreman  bT 
a  race  who  are  individually  better  known  to  eacn 
other  by  fimilar  aj^laiions^  tbaa  by  their  proper 
names. 
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of  a  well  orshafl,  varying  in  diameter  from 
seven  to  fifteen  feet,  the  sides  of  which 
ought  to  be,  and  generally  are,  lined  with 
wood,  iron,  or  brickwork,  for  a  certain  ex- 
tent. They  are  of  amazing  depths  in  the 
region  of  the  Tyne — and  comparatively 
shallow  in  Staffordshire  and  Yorkshire. 
The  shaft  of  Monkwearmouth  Colliery 
would  contain  the  Monument  eight  times 
piled  on  itself.  Up  and  down  this  shaft 
the  men  are  daily  sent  by  means  of  ma 
chinery ;  each  journey  averaging  from  two 
to  three  minutes  in  the  profound  mine  just 
mentioned ;  while  in  shallower  shafts,  of 
600  feet,  about  a  hundred  men  can  be  let 
down  in  one  hour.  The  sensations  in  a 
similar  attempt  by  a  stranger  are  described 
as  awful.  The  motion  as  the  'skip'  (or 
basket  of  four)  descends,  is  not  in  itself 
disagreeable — the  light  diminishing  grad- 
ually until  there  is  total  darkness :  when 
arrived  at  the  bottom,  '  all  that  could  be 
seen  of  the  heavens  up  the  shaft  seemed  to 
be  of  the  size  of  a  sugar-basin'  j(p.  8) — and 
this  in  a  comparatively  shallow  mine. 
And  now  a  new  world  is  opened  : — there 
are  roads  branching  out  for  miles  in  every 
direction,  some  straight,  broad,  and  even, 
others  undulating  and  steep,  others  narrow, 
propped  by  huge  pillars;  the  whole  illu 
minated,  and  exhibiting  black,  big-boned 
figures,  half-naked,  working  amid  the  clat- 
ter of  carriages,  the  incessant  movements 
of  horses,  the  rapid  pace  of  hurriers,  the 
roar  of  furnaces,  and  the  groaning  and 
plunging  of  steam-engines.  Perhaps  in 
no  community  is  there  such  an  amount  of 
restless  and  violent  muscular  activity — and 
it  is  literally  incessant;  for  though  the 
main  body  of  workers  ascend  daily,  still 
the  economy  of  the  mine  requires  constant 
superintendence  on  the  spot.  The  com- 
munity consists  of  men  and  boys — and,  in 
some,  of  women — horses,  and  asses.  Rats 
and  mice  find  their  way  in  the  provender ; 
and  cats  are  brought  down  to  keep  these  in 
check.  The  cncket  is  chirping  every- 
where ;  the  midge,  and  sundry  varieties  of 
insects,  are  found.  The  chief,  if  not  the 
sole,  of  the  vegetable  tribes,  are  fungi, 
such  as  mushrooms,  which  multiply  near 
the  manure. 

The  temperature  of  these  regions  is  al- 
ways warm,  and  in  many  mines  oppres- 
sively hot,  so  that,  even  when  there  is  no 

S articular  exertion,  abundant  perspiration 
ows  from  the  body  :  this  accounts  for  the 
nudity  of  the  miner;  who,  however,  in 
well-ventilated  mines,  is  very  sensible  of 
the  changes  in  the  atmosphere  above- 
ground.    There  is  great  variety  in  the  ac- 
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commodations,  and  we  request  the  reader 
to  bear  this  constantly  in  mind.  Where 
the  seam  of  coal  is  large,  as  in  Stafford- 
shire, the  underground  works  are  such  as 
to  afibrd  every  facility  of  movement  and 
posture,  while,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, one  of  the  sub-commissioners  de- 
scribes his  exploration  of  some  of  the  pas- 
sages in  words  betokening  a  very  lively 
reminiscence  of  his  journey  :  *  I  had  to 
creep  on  my  hands  and  knees  the  whole 
distance,  the  height  being  barely  20  inches, 
and  then  1  went  still  lower  on  my  breast, 
and  crawled  like  a  turtle  to  get  up  to  the 
headings.'     In  others,  Mr,  Scriven  was 

*  hurried,'  i.  e.  pushed,  by  a  miner,  on  a  flat 
board  mounted  on  fo^r  wheels,  or  in  a  corve 
(t.  e.  basket)  '  with  his  head  hanging  out 
over  the  back,  and  his  legs  over  the  front, 
in  momentary  anticipation  of  being  scalped 
by  the  roof,  or  of  meeting  with  a  broken 
head  from  a  pendant  rock.'  These  pas- 
sages are  of  great  length ;  for  *  at  the  Booth 
Pit  (he  says)  I  walked,  rode,  and  crept 
1800  yards  to  one  of  the  nearest  faces.' 
(App.  II.  p.  62.)  In!many  pits  the  drain- 
age is  bad,  so  that  the  men  work  in  water 
— which  in  some  is  brackish — and  in  the 
Monkwearmouth  Colliery  produces  boils 
on  the  skin  of  freshmen.  There  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  most  careful  system  of  venti- 
lation, otherwise  the  whole  community  are 
in  imminent  peril ;  and  this  is  effected  by 
means  of  another  shaft  placed  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  first,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  passage,  in  shallow  mines ;  or 
by  dividing  the  longer  shaft  of  the  deeper 
ones  into  two  or  three  perpendicular  seg- 
ments, and  keeping  up  a  large  fire  in  one, 
so  that  the  rarefied  air  in  this  sucks  up  the 
colder  air  which  descends  the  others,  and 
is  made  by  means  of  doors  to  go  into  every 
part  of  the  mine  before  it  makes  its  exit. 
Thus  the  noxious  gases — carbonic  acid,  or 

*  choke-damp  * — and  the  carburetted  hydro- 
gen or  wild-fire — *  fire-damp,' '  sulphur  * — 
are  diluted  and  carried  off:  The  genera- 
tion of  these  gases  is,  in  the  northern  mines, 
incessant  and  rapid,  so  that  one  ventilating 
door  neglected  for  five  minutes  is  sufficient 
to  cause  an  explosion.  (App.  I.,  p.  125.) 
Such  is  the  habitation  for  twelve  hours  of 
each  day — therefore,  for  half  the  years  of 
his  life — of  the  miner.  Everything  is  ad- 
verse to  him.  His  own  ignorance  and  vice 
— too  often  the  avarice  of  his  employer — 
the  light — which  in  winter  is  darkness  to 
him  from  Sunday  to  Sunday— earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water  combine,  and  are  ready  to 
burst  the  chains  which  art  has  for^d  for 
them,  and  overwhelm  him  in  the  twinkling 
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of  an  eye; — nevertheless,  one  Commis- 
sioner says — 

*  The  assemblage  at  dinner  which  is  in  a  large 
hall  cut  out  in  the  coal,  is  the  most  lively,  up- 
roarious, and  jovial  I  have  ever  seen.' — p.  9. 

And  another : — 

'  Certainly,  the  miners  are  a  set  of  brave  men* 
As  a  class,  the  collier  is  exceedingly  reckless 
and  foolhardy.' 

Let  us  now  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the 
miner  at  his  wrork,  as  represented  by  seve- 
ral of  the  Sub-commissioners.  The  coal- 
viewer  is  the  chief  man  of  the  colliery  :  as 
his  duties  consist  in  planning  and  conduct- 
ing the  great  operations  of  the  mine,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  a  person  of  great  talents  and 
acquirements  as  an  engineer;  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  the  distinguished  position 
be  holds  in  society.  The  undcr-viewer  has 
to  settle  and  superintend  the  accounts  of 
the  work-people. 

The  overmen  and  deputy-overmen  may 
be  said  to  be  the  mining  police — watchers 
over  the  due  discharge  of  the  work  and  the 
safety  of  the  mine.  The  overman  has 
risen  from  the  lowest  stations  of  his  craft, 
by  talent  and  conduct,  to  his  present  situa- 
tion, yielding  perhaps  lOOl,  a  year.  His  is 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  pit, 
while  the  deputy-overmen,  his  lieutenants, 
see  that  his  orders  are  carried  into  effect ; 
the  latter  measure  off  the  quantity  of  work 
to  each  hewer  :  to  the  *  putter,'  or  lad  who 
removes  what  has  been  hewed,  they  assign 
the  number  of  *  tubs,*  to  be  taken  from  this 
or  that  hewer ;  they  make  out  the  accounts 
of  the  work  of  men  and  boys,  and  pay  on 
reckoning  days  ;  they  are  distributed  over 
various  parts  of  the  mine  during  the  work- 
ing hour  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  and 
controlling.  It  is  their  duty  when  the  main 
body  of  workmen  have  left  the  mine  after 
their  day's  work,  to  see  that  all  is  right  in 
the  pit ;  to  move  the  proppings  and  tim- 
bers, so  as  to  ensure  safety  from  falling  in 
of  the  roof,  &c.,  &;c.  At  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  overman  himself  goes  down 
to  ascertain  that  the  deputies  have  done 
their  duty,  and  that  the  state  of  the  nox- 
ious gas  is  safe. 

The  trapper^  a  child  of  eight  years  of 
age,  awakened  by  his  mother  at  half-past 
two  A.  M.,  puts  on  his  clothes  by  the  ever- 
blazing  fire  of  a  collier's  cottage,  fills  his 
tin  bottle  with  coffee,  and  starts  with  a 
lump  of  bread  for  the  pit : — he  is  let  down 
the  shaft,  and  walking  m  the  bowels  of  the 
^arth  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  horse- 
way, he  reaches  the  harrow-way ,  used  by 
the  young  men  and  boys  who  push  their 
trams  with  the  tubs  on  rails  to  the  flats — a 
debateable  land,  where  the  horse  and  bar- 


row ways  meet,  and  where  the  coals  are 
transferred  to  the  *  rolley,*  or  horse-carriaee, 
to  be  ultimately  delivered  at  the  shaft  by 
means  of  the  quadruped,  instead  of  the 
biped  who  had  hitherto  brought  them  from 
the  hewer.    The  child  takes  his  place  on 
one  of  the  barrow-ways,  in  a  small  hole 
scooped  out  for  him  of  the  size  of  a  chim- 
ney-nook :  his  duty  is  to  sit  by  the  side  of 
the  *  door  or  trap,'  which  closes  the  way, 
and  to  open  it  the  moment  he  hears  the^- 
ter  runnmg  up  his  tub :  for  twelve  hours  he 
squats  down  with  the  door-string  in  his 
hand,  without  light,  and  without  daring  to 
move  from  the  spot   '  He  sits  solitary,  and 
has  no  one  to  talk  to  him,  for  in  the  pit  the 
whole  of  the  people,  men  and  boys,  are 
as  busy  as  in  a  sea-fight.'    His  father  may 
have  given  him  for  the  first  week  or  two  a 
candle,  but  the  boy's  daily  wages  of  ten- 
pence  is  soon  not  thought  enough  to  spare 
three-half-pence  for  light.    He  may  take 
to  his  coffee-bottle  and  bread,  but  should  he 
fall  asleep,  a  smart  cut  with  the  'yard-wand' 
from  a  deputy-overman  never  fails  to  rouse 
him — a    mild  punishment    as  compared 
with  that  which  the  putter  would  have  in- 
flicted had  he  found  the  door  closed,  and 
his  tram  stopped :  •  I  got  my  hammers 
trjoiccy  means,  I  was  twice  so  beaten.  (App. 
I.,  p.  583.)    Thus  the  young  creature  soon 
learns  practically  that  on  him  depend  the 
lives  of  the  whole  community ;  on  the  clos* 
ing  of  the  door  the  ventilation  of  the  mioe 
hinges.    At  four  o'clock  a  cry  of  '  loose, 
loose !'  is  shouted  down  the  shaf^  and 
carried  on  by  signal  voices  for  *  many  miles* 
through  the  roads  and  passages  to  the  very 
extremity  of  the  mine.    The  trapper  hears 
it,  but  must  wait  until  the  last  putter  has 
passed  with  his  tram,  and  then  he  pursues 
his  journey  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  waits 
his  turn  for  ascent,  and  retuniing  to  his 
father's  cottage,  finds  a  dinner  of  potatoes 
and  bacon,  a  Targe  fire,  and,  it  is  hoped,  a 
quiet  home  ;  he  is  then  thoroughly  washed 
in  hot  water  and  put  to  bed.    He  avoids  a 
game  with  his  coevals,  lest  he  should  fall 
asleep  the  next  day  at  his  trap.    The  Sc- 
turday  afler  '  pay-Friday'  is  a  holiday  at 
the  pit,  which  is  spent  by  him  in  sleep  till 
nine,  and  then  in  picking  up  horse-manure 
on  the  high- ways  for  his  father's  garden. 
Sunday  is,  in  many  places  at  least,  devoted 
to  his  school,  and  to  his  church,  to  his  walk 
with  his  playmates,  and  to  his  *  good  din- 
ner,* and  his  bed  ;  and  then  comes  Monday 
and  the  pit.    After  a  few  years  he  is  pro- 
moted honoris  causdy  from  the  barrow  to 
the  horse-way,  where  he  now  keeps  the 
trap— but  without  additional  pay.  The 
doors  on  the  rolley- way  being  heavier,  re- 
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quite  an  increaso  strength,  suppHed  to 
him  by  increase  of  y%an.  tie  is  now  more 
out  of  the  way  of  the  *  yard  wand instead 
of  which,  any  laxity  or  sleepiness  is  vbited 
by  a  slash  from  the  driver's  thong — or,  in 
the  event  of  remonstrance  or  impertinence, 
a  blow  from  his  list. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  trapper  be- 
comes himself  a  driver.  He  now  descends 
the  shaft  at  four  a.  m.,  and  finds  his  horse 
ready  caparisoned  for  him  by  th&  horae- 
keeper  ]  so  that  he  has  only  to  hook  him  to 
the  carnage  or  roUey,  and  to  attach  two 
similar  machines  to  the  first ;  '  rejoicing  in 
his  horse,  his  carriage,  his  whip,  and,  most 
of  all,  in  the  candle  by  his  side,*  he  starts 
to  the  termination  of  the  horseway,  where 
he  is  to  receive  loaded  tubs  from  the  *  put- 
ter these  he  mounts  on  his  '  rolleys,'  and, 
thus  charged,  he  delivers  them  at  the  shaft : 
should  he  meet  an  empty  train  the  driver 
most  give  way  to  him  ;  or  should  he  find  a 
sleepling  trapper,  he  luxuriates  in  his  new- 
bom  power.'  (App.  I.,  p.  131.)  So  is  his 
first  journey  made ;  but  before  the  day's 
work  is  over  he  will  have  thus  traversed 
about  30  miles  of  ground,  sitting  on  the 
limber  of  his  rolley. 

The  driver  in  time  becomes  a  Sputter,*  a 
signal  promotion  in  every  way — his  posi- 
tion in  honour  and  emolument  being  great- 
ly enhanced—his  salary  depending  on  his 
exertions,  and  his  rank  next  to  that  of  the 
ketoer.  He  arrives  with  the  drivers  and 
trappers,  at  the  same  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  takes  his  tram,  or  small  four- 
wheeled  sledee,  on  which  he  places  the 
empty  tub,  and  proceeds  to  the  spot  indicat- 
ed by  the  deputy-overman,  where  a  'hew- 
er,' who  has  already  been  working  two 
hours,  has  collected  a  heap  of  coal.  By 
his  help  the  tub  is  soon  filled  with  six  cwt. 
— the  whole  weight  of  carriage  and  all  now 
being  eight  cwt, he  has  to  '  huiry '  or  '  put' 


this  to  the  *  flats,'  or  junction  between  the 
horse  and  barrow  ways ;  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  his  pushing  forward,  flinging 
himself  into  an  elongated  and  stooping  pos- 
ture— both  for  the  sake  of  the  purchase  and 
power  he  thereby  gains,  and  to  get  through 
these  galleries  of  three  or  four  feet  high 
without  scalping  himself:  sometimes  he 
ushes  with  his  head — which  he  first  pads 
y  stuffing  his  *  loggers/  or  footless  stock- 
ings, into  his  cap.  Every  tub  is  marked 
down  by  the  young  man  at  the  flats ;  and 
his  rank  and  his  profit  urge  his  exertions : 
he  has  no  time  to  eat.  The  hewer  has  had 
two  hours'  start  of  him,  and  is  away  early, 
leaving  him  alone  to  fill  his  own  tub  and  do 
his  own  work :  in  his  absence  he  holds  the 
first  rank  among  the  workers  in  the  mine.^ 
At  last  the  signal  is  given,  and  *  Loose^ 
loose !'  bein^  heard,  the  putter  walks  to  the 
shaft,  waits  his  turn,  may  have  a  word  or 
two  with  the  'onsetter,'  who  loads  the 
'  cage '  or  *  basket '  for  ascent,  and  soon 
finds  himself  at  home,  washed  to  the  waist, 
and  seated  before  his  plentiful  meal  of  po- 
tatoes and  bacon.  The  exertions  he  has 
made  secure  speedy  sleep,  from  which  he 
is  roused  only  by  the  '  callman's'  rap  at  his 
window,  to  begin  the  duties  of  another  day. 
His  wages  depend  on  the  distance  he  goes 
and  the  number  of  tubs  he  brings.  If  the 
tram  be  90  yards — as  ascertained  by  the 
deputy-overman's  *  yard  wand  ' — to  and  fro 
is  one  journey.  When  he  performs  this 
twenty-one  times  he  scores  16(2.,  having 
travereed  2  miles  and  260  yards.  If  the 
putter  is  not  equal  to  the  tram  he  has  an 
assistant  or  '  half-marrow ;  if  he  needs  less 
aid  he  takes  '  a  foal,'  or  small  boy,  as  helper, 
and  the  wages  are  proportionably  divided. 
In  some  districts  there  is  an  abstract  sort  of 
a  miner,  who  is  portioned  into  eight  parts, 
(p.  157)  thus; 


A  boy  of  10  years  is  two  eig:hths,  and  earns  IO5.  per  month. 
„      13  years  is  three-eijB^hths       „      155.  „ 
„     *  15  years  is  one-halt,  „      2O5.  „ 

A  ffirl  at  16  years  is  one-half,  „      20$.  „ 

A  boy  at  18  years  is  three-fourths,      „      30*.  „ 


The  hewer  or  koler  is  generally  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  upwards.  He  goes  to  the  pit 
at  two  in  the  morning,  having  breakfasted, 
and  learns  from  the  deputy-overman  what 
18  to  be  done.  He  strips  to  the  waist  in 
some  mines,  but  in  others,  even  where  wo- 
men and  girls  are  employed,  he  works  quite 
naked.  Some  '  undergo,'  that  is,  begin  ex- 
cavating, by  squatting  on  their  hams :  while 
in  other  places  they  lie  on  their  backs  or 
udet,  ana  fling  in  their  whole  weight  into 


the  blow  they  strike  with  their  '  pick :'  to 
bring  down  the  harder  nmss  they  use  gun- 
powder and  a  drill.  When  he  has  worked 
about  two  hours  the  *  putters'  come  to  clear 
away  the  coal :  he  must  be  careful  that  the 
tub  is  full  measure,  or  he  forfeits  it ;  also 
that  there  is  nothing  but  coal  in  it,  or  he  is 
fined ;  finally,  he  appends  an  iron  ticket  to 
each  tram,  that  his  work  may  be  put  to  his 
credit.  He  has  usually  done  his  day's  work 
by  eleven;  and  he  has  to  find  his  powder 
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his  picks,  and  his  candles,  so  that,  wth 
these  expenses  and  his  fines,  he  earns 
about  60Z.  a  year  (in  the  Durham  Db- 
tricts.) 

Besides  these  chief  inhabitants  of  the 
mines  there  are  masons,  and  carpenters, 
and  furnace-men ;  in  a  word,  this  subterra- 
neous world  must  be  as  complete  in  itself 
as  a  ship-of-war.  A  father  with  his  three 
sons  can  earn  21,  10s.  a- week ;  his  own  la- 
bour as  hewer  will  average  23s. ;  the  put- 
ter will  earn  20*. ;  the  rolley  driver  7*.,  and 
tlie  trapper  5s, :  besides  which  he  has  a 
certain  quantity  of  coals  brought  to  his 
door,  and  the  rent  of  his  cottage  is  trifling. 

We  have  seen  how  rapidly  a  collier  vil- 
lage springs  up,  and,  according  to  one  com- 
missioner, how  speedily  the  houses  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  become  untenanted ; 
but  another  (Dr.  Mitchell)  thinks  the  tall 
chimneys  of  the  coal-works  enhance  the 
beauties  of  the  plains  of  Warwickshire ; 
and  certainly  no  one  who  has  once  wit- 
nessed the  glowing  furnaces,  as  seen  in  the 
depths  of  night,  will  easily  fprget  the  sight. 
The  village  community  consists  of  colliers, 
Tenders  of  beer,  and  small  dealers  exclu- 
sively. The  cottages  are  whitewashed  and 
plastered,  and  the  roof  slated.  The  degi  ee 
of  neatness  within  is  of  course  dependent 
on  the  individual;  but  there  are  abundant 
descriptions  which  bear  testimony  to  the 
virtue  of  cleanliness,  towards  which  the 
large  coal-fire  and  hot  water  are  great  helps. 
These  villages  are  of  course  run  up  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  by  the  landlord,  and 
therefore  are  seldom  picturesque.  Even 
in  an  agricultural  district  a  collier's  cottage 
may  be  readily  known  by  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish and  filth  without,  and  a  fierce  bull- 
dog within  doors. 

In  such  a  village  Dr.  Mitchell  enume- 
rates a  population  of 5000  souls,  with  thirty 
beer-shops,  but  without  a  church  or  chapel, 
save  the  meeting-house  of  the  indefatigable 
Wesleyan,  who,  let  it  be  noted,  has  hitherto 
been  in  many  of  these  regions  the  only 
Protestant  missionaiy. 

*  The  Methodists,'  says  Mr.  Leifchild,  *  have 
chiefly,  and  in  several  instances  exclusively,  un- 
dertaken the  charge  of  providing  religfious  in- 
struction in  the  celeries.  Considerable  moral 
amelioration  has  ensued  through  their  agency, 
for  which  they  merit,  and  have  received  from 
nearly  all  parties  their  meed  of  praise.' — Report 
on  Tforthumberland  and  North  Durham*  App. 
I.,  p.  533. 

Romanism  in  many,  though  not  in  all, 
parts  of  its  empire,  has  flung  its  all-grasp- 
fnja;  discipline  among  such  a  race,  dived 
With  them  into  the  earth,  and  intercepted, 


with  lis  matin  or  its  eren  song,  the  miner 
as  he  emerges  from  or  descends  into  his 
perilous  place  of  labour  ;  but  our  Protest- 
ant system  has  ever  been  defective  in  its 
machinery,  as  well  as  curtailed  in  its  re- 
sources ;  and,  moreover,  the  upper  classes 
of  Englishmen,  speaking  generally,  have 
scarcely  yet  learnt  to  be  the  companions  of  the 
poorer  orders  of  society,  however  merito- 
rious their  claims  as  distributors  of  charity. 
These  reports  prove  that  the  Wesleyan  has 
followed  them  in  every  village,  and  gone 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  to  leave  in  person 
his  tracts  and  his  discipline.  Hence  the 
English  colliers,  where  they  have  any  reli- 
gion at  all,  are  Methodists. 

The  collier  generally  has  a  love  for  some 
gaudy  furniture,  *  which  is,'  as  Mr.  Scriven 
remarks,  '  ill-assorted  to  the  rest  of  bis 
gear.' 

'  In  every  house  may  be  seen  an  eitdit-day 
clock,  a  chest  of  drawers  with  brass  handles  sod 
ornaments,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil* 
ing ;  a  four-post  bed  with  large  coverlet,  com- 
posed of  squares  of  printed  calico;  bricrht  sauce- 
pans, and  other  tin-ware,  displayed  on  me  walls.' 
—Dr.  Mitchell,  p.  137. 

There  are  public  ovens  for  common  use 
in  the  village.  The  collier  is  often  fond 
his  garden,  which  is  an  aUotment  in  some 
neighbouring  fiield.  It  is  said  that  the  love 
of  flowers  may  still  be  remarked  in  the 
number  of  nosegays  which  are  worn  on 
Sundays  even  at  Newcastle.  The  best 
^rment  is  denominated  *  the  posy  jacket,' 
from  the  huge  posy  which  used  to  be  held 
indispensable  on  gala-days. 

'  At  the  village  of  South  Hetton,'  says  Dr. 
Mitchell,  '  a  miner,  with  much  pleasure,  show- 
ed his  little  garden,  and  expatiated  on  the  beaur 
lies  of  his  flowers.  Mr.  Potter,  the  viewer, 
stated  that  at  the  prize-shows  the  miner  often 
competed  successfully  with  the  gentlemen's 
gardeners.' — p.  137. 

This  is  a  pleasing  feature — ^but  those  of 
a  worse  sort  predominate  in  the  portrait 
drawn  by  the  commissioners.  According 
to  these  gentlemen,  the  colliers  are,  as  a 
class,  rude,  given  to  drunkenness  and  gam- 
bling, turbulent,  quite  illiterate,  and  not 
seldom  sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignorance  of 
all  save  their  mine. 

« We  want,'  says  Mr.  Somers,  surgeon  cf 
Bedworth,  in  Warwickshire,  *  the  Tempeianes 
society  among  us  very  much.  They  drink  veiy 
much  here.  The  colliers  are  very  ignonnt; 
few  can  read  or  write.  It  is  much  better  among 
the  ribbon-weavers.  The  colliers,  who  earn  the 
most  money,  do  not  keep  their  fkmilies  better 
than  the  rest  who  earn  Icsa.'— App.  i.,  p» 
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*  A  good  m&ny  go  to  paUi^houses  on  Satur- 
day night  and  get  drank.  Some  spend  all  their 
money,  and  the  next  week  dam  tor  it ;  that  is, 
§K>  without  victuals,  or  get  what  they  can  from 
meir  companions  in  the  pit.  Their  wives  and 
families  must  do  what  they  can,  and  are  regu- 
larly starved.  We  have  always  a  good  dinner 
on  Sundays.— A^Te  have  teetotalers,  but  very 
few  ;  none  of  them  miners.  We  could  not  fol- 
low the  work  up  without  beer.  If  one  of  that 
sort  were  to  attempt  to  come  amonsst  us,  we 
should  soon  take  him  to  the  canaL  — CAar/e« 
BleaderCs  Evidence — Ibid.  p.  67. 

Drunkenness  is  unfortunately  fostered  in 
every  way,  by  the  laxity  in  giving  licences 
to  beer-shops.  The  wages  are  paid  at  a 
public-house,  or  at  a  truck-shop,  quite  as 
bad ;  sick  societies  are  carried  on  in  simi- 
lar places.  The  wages  given  in  pound 
notes  and  gold  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight 
require  to  be  converted  into  silver :  many 
a  publican  takes  care  to  have  on  the  occa- 
sion *  two  or  three  hundred  pounds*  worth,' 
and  much  b  left  behind  in  payment  for 
drink.  The  men,  women  and  children,  are 
all  contaminated  by  this  vice,  with  its  dread- 
ful consequences  to  health,  economy,  and 
morals.  In  Lancashire,  where  the  scale  of 
*  humanity '  is  terribly  low,  Mr.  Halliwell 
of  Wigan  says  that  the  ale-houses  are 
thronged  on  Saturday  nights  by  quite  young 
boys,  who  return  to  them  in  crowds  on 
Sunday  morning  as  soon  as  the  doors  are 
open.  *  I  say  that  every  collier  gets  drunk 
on  Saturday,  if  he  can  aSford  it.'  Fighting 
and  breaches  of  the  peace  are,  of  course, 
the  natural  immediate  consequences:  the 
results  are,  starvation  and  rags  for  the  body  \ 
and  for  the  mind,  brutal  passions  and  theii' 
baleful  eflfocts.— Vide  App.  II.,  p.  158. 

*  What  are  their  amusements  V  In  an- 
swer to  this,  Mr.  Palmer,  the  surgeon,  en- 
tered into  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
bull-dogs  kept  by  the  miners,  and  the  cruel 
sports  in  which  they  were  employed ;  but 
as  the  magistrates  within  the  last  six  years 
have  suppressed  such  proceedings,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion.  He 
next  dwells  on  their  singing  and  dancing 
the  double-shuffle  to  the  music  of  the  fiddle 
or  hurdygurdy.  The  nobe  of  the  shoes  is 
the  source  of  delight ;  and  the  hobnail  of 
the  colliers  affords  great  advantage.  '  Some- 
times in  summer  they  will  sit  alT  round  the 
door  of  the  public-house  in  a  ereat  circle, 
all  on  their  hams,  every  man  his  bull-dog 
between  his  knees;  and  in  this  position 
they  will  drink  and  smoke.'  (App.  L,  p. 
63.)  The  same  gentleman  furnishes  an 
anecdote  which  is  very  characteristic  of 
this  tribe : — 

*  There  is  a  Scotch  dealer  in  Birmingham,  who 


sends  his  jpeople  all  round  the  country  with  mueh 
lins  and  shawls.  When  a  collier  has  contracted 
a  debt  which  he  shows  no  inclination  to  dis- 
charge, the  dealer  sends  a  formal  sort  of  paper, 
and  gets  it  served  on  the  collier  as  a  wnt.  If 
this  does  not  produce  the  money,  by  and  by 
comes  another  paper  called  a  "  writ  of  homing 
and  caption"  '  [a  term  of  Scotch  law,]  *  and 
giving  notice  of  formidable  consequences.  The 
collier  now  becomes  alarmed  at  such  proceed- 
ings, and  ceases  to  be  a  debtor.*— App.  I.,  p,  64. 

His  practice  and  belief  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  physic  are  very  remarkable. 
One-half  of  the  children  die  before  they  are 
three  years  old,  mostly  poisoned,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Bilston, 
and  Mr.  Webb,  of  Bankbouse,  with  the 
great  collier  nostrums  of  opium  and  gin,  so 
that  the  practitioner  is  rarely  called  except 

*  in  extremis.' — App.  I.,  p.  30. 

In  one  instance  the  surgeon  happened 
to  take  up  a  'pick,'  with  which  a  comrade 
had  half  killed  his  fellow.  A  grave  collier 
had  placed  the  weapon  in  the  room  with 
the  sick,  in  order  to  watch  if  the  blood  on 
the  iron  rusted,  in  which  case,  he  avowed, 
the  wound  would  canker.  This  trait  will 
recall  to  the  reader  the  sympathetic  cures 
of  the  middle  ages,  when  ointments  were 
applied  to  the  weapon  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  knight.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  at  a 
period  much  nearer  our  own  days,  gives  a 
similar  recipe. 

The  mode  of  recovering  a  man  suffocated 
with  choke-damp  is  to  bury  his  neck  and 
shoulders  in  a  recently-dug  hole.  The 
remedy  is  a  little  more  rude,  but  perhaps 
not  less  successful,  than  the  application, 
secundum  artcm,  of  cold  water  and  air  by 
the  licensed  practitioners. 

Besides  intemperance,  the  collier  is  a 
gambler,  of  that  species  which  deliehts  in 
cock  and  dog  fighting,  bowling,  card-play- 
ing, and  chuck-penny.  Instances  are  not 
wanting  of  a  whole  month's  wages  of  a  fa- 
ther and  his  sons  being  staked  on  a  cock, 
dog,  or  favourite  bowler.  There  is  much 
expense  incurred  by  the  constant  training 
of  cocks.  Drunkenness  is  said,  however, 
not  to  be  habitual,  but  a  periodical  vice ; 
but  these  periods,  besides  hebdomadal, 
include  every  occasion  for  joy  or  grief, 
as  at  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  where 
the  doctor  concerned  is  '  always  pressingly 
and  considerately  invited  to  partake  of  the 
good  things  purchased  by  the  money  which 
should  have  gone  inpayment  of  his  services.' 
— App.  I.,  p.  729, 

In  the  West  Riding  (Report,  p.  163) 

*  the  family  breakfast  is  bread,  milk,  or  por- 
ridge ;  the  luncheon,  huge  lumps  of  bread, 
and  often  bits  of  cheese  or  bacon,  in  the 
pitj  ahotmealwhen,Aejr@j;5(ljpjJ^.t 
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five  or  six ;  and  often  porridge,  or  bread  and 
milk  again,  at  supper.' 

A  striking  contrast  with  the  above  is  the 
state  of  the  East  of  Scotland  miner.  He 
has  hard  work  in  an  ill -ventilated  mine ;  no 
butcher's  meat,  but  instead,  oatmeal -por- 
ridge or  oat-cake.  *  Even  the  hewer  does 
not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  small  beer ;  and  the 
children  invariably  drink  the  water  in  the 
pit.'  They  are  represented  as  dirty  and 
ragged,  and  exhibitmg  '  at  a  glance  the  at- 
tributes of  a  population  neglected  and 
abandoned  to  a  course  of  life  which  has 
blunted  the  conmionest  perceptions  of  hu- 
man comfort.* — R.  H,  Franks's  Repcrt^ 
App.  I.,  p.  396. 

In  Ireland  their  appearance  was  very 
healthy  s  they  said  they  worked  hard,  and 
must  live  well ;  they  used  bread  instead  of 
potatoes ;  had  meat  twice  or  thrice  a  week ; 
'  changed  their  clothes  once  a  week ;  and 
the  commissioner  '  fancies'  that  they  wash- 
ed once  a  week. — Rcjjorty  p.  173. 

In  our  English  and  Welsh  mines  the  la- 
bour gives  ample  remuneration ;  and  there 
is  a  very  general  concurrence  as  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  being  sufficient 
and  good.  The  exceptions  are  oftener  to  be 
traced  to  the  improvident  or  intemperate 
habits  of  the  family  than  to  the  pressure  of 
unmerited  want,  or  any  other  tangible 
source.  On  the  whole,  the  English  miner, 
though  more  severely  worked^  is  better  paid, 
than  any  class  of  operatives  but  the  highest- 
grade  artisan,  and  is  better  off  than  the  ag- 
ricultural labourer.  With  his  large  wages 
and  sensual  appetite,  he  is  often  both  a 
gross  and  a  damty  feeder — *  the  first  in  the 
market  for  a  dish  of  green  peas  and  a 
young  goose  or  duck.' 

Mr.  Sub-commissioner  Waring  contrasts 
the  cases  of  two  boys ;  the  one  cursed  with 
'  a  drunken  father  '  and  *  an  improvident 
.slattern  of  a  mother,*  the  other  *  cared  for.' 
The  former,  Hervey,  and  the  latter,  aid 
each  other  as  putters  in  dragging  daily  a 
corve  with  two  cwt  of  coal  fifty  or  sixty 
times  a  distance  of  160  yards.  Hervey 
earns  for  this  2^.  6<Z.,  and  the  other  3«. 
a-wcek,  *  Hervey,  after  his  day's  work, 
gets  whatever  he  can  catch  at  home ;  has 

fone  without  food  for  two  or  three  days.' 
[is  appearance  is  stunted,  starveling,  and 
melancholy;  'has  never  in  his  life  pos- 
sessed a  pair  of  stockings.'  The  other 
boy's  careful  parents  *  feed  him  well,  and 
keep  whole  garments  on  his  back ;  and 
though  two  years  younger  than  Hervey,  he 
is  a  head  taller.' — p.  172. 

With  respect  to  clothing  and  external 
appearance,  the  collier  is  described  as 
bemg  rather  anxious  about  the  atiffiiess  of 


his  well-starehed  shirt-collar  and  bis  *  ruf- 
fles/ though  in  some  districts  his  favourite 
dress  is  black.  The  women  are  remarka« 
ble  for  their  smartness  on  holidays ;  and, 
conscious  of  having  been  quite  disguised 
when  below,  often,  however  profligate  in 
fact,  carry  themselves  aboreground  like 
modest  persons. 

The  race  is  everywhere  broadly  distin- 
guished from  the  rural  population  of  die 
district ;  but  the  distinguishing  features  are 
far  from  being  the  same  everywhere.  Dr. 
Mitchell  says  that  the  artist  would  do  well 
to  study  in  the  pits  of  Shropshire  for  models 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  antique.  In 
some  other  of  our  English  counties,  where 
the  seams  are  high,  as  in  Warwickshire, 
the  miner  is  *  as  big  as  a  heavy  dragoon.' 
In  every  place  the  *  torso  '  of  the  hewer  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  work,  wonderfully 
developed.  But  Mr.  Wm.  Mon*ison,  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  Lambton  collier- 
ies, gives  a  description,  of  which  the  pa- 
rallel must  be  sought  for  in  the  Byzantine 
historian's  account  of  the  Huns  : — 

'The  outward  man  distinguishes  a  pitman 
from  every  other  operative.  His  stature  is  di- 
minutive ;  his  figure  misshapen  and  dispn^- 
ticmate ;  his  1^  much  bowed ;  his  chest  prom* 
inent,  and  greatly  developed.  His  brows  are 
overhanging,  and  the  forehead  retreats;  the 
cheek-bones  are  prominent,  and  the  cheek  hol- 
low. I  have  seen  agricultural  labourers,  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  and  even  the  distressed  stock- 
ing-weaver to  whom  the  term  "jolly  "  might  not 
unaptly  be  applied,  but  I  never  saw  a  "jolly 
collier."  '—App.  I.,  p.  662. 

All  the  colliers,  however,  have  some  points 
in  common.  The  intense  muscular  exer- 
tion, and  the  constant  perspiration  in  the 
heat  of  the  mine,  render  ^  obesity  an  im- 
possibility ;  and  this  discipline,  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  makes  them  recover  most  as- 
tonishingly from  the  effects  of  accidents, 
wounds,  and  operations.  Moreover,  some 
features  above  described  are  common  to 
all  classes  of  the  population  which  are  early 
overworked,  and  may  be  seen  in  hideous 
perfection  among  women  who,  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  Greece,  labour  in 
the  fields.  They  become  old  and  care-worn 
at  a  veiy  young  age. 

With  regard  to  the  mental  peculiarities 
of  the  colliers,  it  certainly  appears  that 
they  are  not  a  reading  community;  and 
this  gentleman  (Mr.  Morrison)  adds  quaint- 
ly enough,  *  that  much  cannot  be  expected 
from  men  who  are  so  long  engaged  in  very 
hard  work  daily,  and  possess  but  very  in- 
different educations,  if  it  be  remembered 
how  many  educated  persons  will  not  open 
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a  book  for  days  together  without  the  rea- 
sonable excuse  of  the  pitman/  The  young 
child  may  daily  earn  from  10d»  to  ISd,  to 
add  to  the  wages  of  his  father ;  and  this  is 
a  great  sum  to  forego  for  study  in  the 
school  instead  of  labour  in  the  mine: 
hence  the  expediency  of  the  hour  carries 
the  day :  even  in  the  most  intelligent  db- 
tricts  of  Scotland,  in  the  midst  of  the  pea- 
santry that  produced  and  appreciated  Rob- 
ert Burns,  we  find  the  authors  of  the  *  New 
Statbtical  Account'  stating  the  great  and 
growing  reluctance  among  the  colliers  to 
spare  their  children  time  for  any  school- 
ing ;  •  thus  the  young  collier  boy  becomes 
the  ignorant  and  powerful  savage  in  good 
time.  The  terra  we  have  applied  is  used 
not  as  a  synonyme  for  ferocity  so  much  as 
of  incivilisation ;  for  no  one  can  read  these 
reports  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  large  fund  of  kindly  human- 
nature  in^his  neglected  race. '  They  will  dis- 
pense charity  largely/  says  Mr.  Morrison, 
*but  indiscreetly.  A  person  with  a  clean  white 
apron  and  three  small  children  at  his  side, 
singing  a  hymn  in  a  pit  village,  will  be  load- 
ed with  alms.' — App.  I.,  p.  729. 

Their  notion  of  acuteness  is  that  of  all 
ignorant  people,  namely,  tricking,  which, 
if  practised  on  a  superior  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  community,  is  sure  to  meet  with  vast 
applause ;  yet,  though  petty  frauds  are  com- 
mon, it  is  not  so  as  to  positive  thef^.  '  A 
person  residing  near  a  colliery  may  never 
lose  anything  of  great  value.' — p.  729. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  remarkable  absence  of 
great  crimes — though  little  is  to  be  said  as 
to  chastity  or  peacefulness ;  and  able-bo- 
died pauperism  is  unknown. 

Whenever  from  any  causes,  says  a  com- 
missioner, the  collier  is  'unchained,'  the 
police  are  on  the  alert  for  scenes  of  riot 
and  fight.  '  I  have  seen  a  dozen  pitch- 
battles  of  a  Christmas  morning,'  says 
another  witness  (Lancashire).  And  if  our 
limits  permitted,  we  could  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  their  strike  and  turn-out  in  1832, 
affording  a  fine  canvass  for  all  the  peculiari- 
ties which  characterize  a  people  so  consti- 
tuted in  the  thews  and  sinews  of  body  and 
znind. 

Where  the  Wesleyans  have  laboured 
with  most  success,  the  pitmen  themselves 
are  fond  of  being  preachers  and  holders- 
fbrtli ;  and  in  several  mines  swearinc^  is 
punished  by  fitie  or  the  withdrawal  of  their 
beer,  which  the  non-jurors  divide  among 
themselves. 

The  state  of  woman  is  the  true  test  of 


*  See,  for  instance,  '  New  Statistical  Account  of 
Ayrshire/  p.  763. 


civilisation  in  every  community.  We  shall 
see  how  degraded  she  is  in  those  districts, 
where  she  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the 
mines  and  the  still  greater  hazards  entailed 
by  the  scenes  she  is  forced  to  witness. 
But  in  others,  where  she  is  lefl  at  home, 
there  is  still  much  room  for  amendment. 

The  general  ignorance  may  be  exhibited 
in  a  very  few  touches. 

Ann  Eggley,  aged  18  : — *I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  how  to  spell  my  name.  1  don't  know  ray 
letters.  I  went  a  Uttle  to  a  Sunday-school,  but 
soon  gave  it  over.  I  walk  about  and  get  fresh 
air  on  Sundays.  I  never  go  to  church  or  chap- 
el. I  never  heard  of  Christ  at  all ;  nobody  has 
ever  told  me  about  him,  nor  have  ray  father  and 
mother  ever  taught  me  to  pray.  '  I  know  no 
prayer — I  never  pray — have  been  taught  noth- 
mg  about  such  tnings.' — App.  Part  I.,  p.  252. 

This,  reader,  is  in  Yorkshire,  in  Messrs. 
Thorpe's  colliery. 

Eliza  CoatSy  aged  11 : — <I  do  naught  on  Sun- 
days. I  don't  know  where  I  shall  ^  if  I  am  a 
bad  girl.  I  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  think 
God  made  the  world,  but  I  don'  tknow  where 
God  \s:—Ibid, 

Wm»  CruchilotOf  aged  16  : — *I  can  read  the 
fiible — ^go  to  school  five  nights  in  the  week.  I 
don't  know  anything  of  Moses.  Never  heard  of 
France.  I  don't  know  what  America  is.  Never 
heard  of  Scotland  nor  Ireland.  Can't  tell  how 
many  weeks  there  are  in  a  year.  There  are 
twelve  pence  in  a  shilling,  and  twenty  shillings  in 
a  pound.  There  are  eight  pints  in  a  gallon  of 
ale.' 

Edward  Whitehead^  aged  15 : — *  I  go  to  church 
three  times  on  Sundays.  I  do  not  Imow  where 
Birmingham  is,  nor  where  London  is.  I  never 
heard  of  Ireland;  I  have  seen  Irishmen. 

Wnu  Butlery  aged  19 ; — *  I  go  to  church  on 
Sundays.  I  read  the  Testament,  and  soraetimes 
in  the  Sible,  but  no  other  book.  I  can  say  ray 
calechbra.  We  soraetiraes  work  a  few  hours  at 
a  time.  When  there  is  no  sale,  we  get  no  mon- 
ey, but  only  ale  when  we  leave  at  eleven.  I  gen- 
erally get  anmk  on  such  occasions.* 

These  three  are  specimens  from  War- 
wickshire.   The  next  is  Yorkshire  again. 

Peter  Dale,  aged  12 : — *  I  have  been  to  Sun- 
day-school, and  can  read  nicely  in  a  spelling- 
book  [he  had  been  to  school  about  two  vears.] 
Jesus  Christ  was  God's  son ;  he  wasn't  bom  at 
all ;  he  was  nailed  to  a  cross,*  he  came  to  save 
siimers ;  sinners  are  bad  men,  that  drinked,  and 
sweared,  and  lied.  I  think  there  are  sinners  on 
earth  now.  If  I  ara  a  good  boy,  and  try  to  please 
hira,  I  shall  go  to  Jesus — if  not,  I  shall  go  to  nell.  I 
don't  know  what  disciples  were,  unless  they  did 
nothing  wrong[;  can't  tell  who  the  apc^tles 
were.  Four  times  five  is  twenty ;  five  tunes 
mx  is  twenty-eight  I  never  heard  what's  the 
biggest  town  in  England.  Scotland  is  a  town, 
isn't  it,Sir  ?  I  go  to  chapel  as  well  as  school ; 
I  never  go  larki^  on  Sundays.'— part  I.,  p. 
250. 
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These  form  not  remarkable  exampl 
we  could  fill  pages  with  the  like — they  ex- 
hibit what  is  to  be  found  in  masses ;  still 
there  are  many  exceptions,  and,  as  we  shall 
show  presently,  many  more  spots  might  be 
made  exceptions  to  this  dense  and  awful 
darkness,  if  society,  and  especially  the  owners 
of  collieries,  would  do  more  generally  what 
many  of  them  have  already  done — them- 
selves superintend  the  bodily  and  mental 
condition  of  those  whose  whole  nature  is 
devoted  for  their  interests.  For  these  poor 
people  themselves  an  hour  struck  from 
their  sleep,  after  twelve  to  sixteen  hours' 
hard  work,  to  be  spent  in  a  school,  is  a 
hardship,  and  may  be  an  apology  for  igno- 
rance ;  and  perhaps  a  little  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  on  a  Sunday  will  be  more  valued 
by  such  a  worker  than  the  purer  light  and 
moral  atmosphere  that  is  revealed  in  the 
meeting-house  or  church.  These  facts  con- 
cern us  as  much  as  they  weigh  on  them. 

But  we  must  say  a  little  more  as  to  the 
physical  nature  and  eifects  of  the  employ- 
ment. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
comfort  of  the  miner  depends  on  the 
space,  drainage,  and  ventilation  of  his 
'  house  ;*  that  as  to  space,  in  the  thin- 
seam  coal-mines  no  more  is  excavated  than 
is  absolutely  requisite ;  and  that  if  the  pas- 
sages were  to  be  enlarged,  by  destroying 
the  hard  and  even  rocky  beds  containing  the 
coal,  the  mine  would  not  pay,  but  must, 
with  all  its  inhabitants,  be  abandoned — at 
least  this  is  the  excuse  urged  for  working 
many  wretched  places. 

'  The  mines  in  Shropshire  are  too  low  for  men 
to  do  such  work ;  some  are  no  more  than  eight- 
een or  twenty  inches.  The  boys  crawl  on  their 
hands  and  knees.* — Report,  p.  67. 

-  Of  course  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to 
drag  a  basket  containing  severed  hundred 
weight  of  coal  through  such  a  passage — 
'  hence  they  are  harnessed,  by  means  of  a 
girdle  and  chain,  to  the  carriage.*  The  la- 
boui  is  very  severe  ;  and  often  mains  and 
cuts  the  flesh.  Dr.  Mitchell  says  all  this  is 
borne  by  the  children  in  general  with 
*  great  fortitude  and  resignation.'  But  much 
of  the  evidence  is  such  as  follows : — 

John  Pearce,  aged  12,  says: — *  About  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  I  took  to  the  f^irdle  and  chain.  I 
don't  like  it;  it  hurts  me ;  u  rubs  off  my  skin : 
I  crawled  on  hands  and  feet ;  I  often  knocked 
my  back  against  the  top  o[  the  pit,  and  it  was 
very  8<>re.  When  I  went  home  at  night  I  often 
sat  down  to  rest  me  by  the  way,  I  was  so  tired. 
The  work  made  me  look  older  than  I  was.  I 
thought  if  I  kept  at  this  work  I  should  be  noth- 
iag  at  all,  and  so  I  went  to  the  bank  to  work. 
I  think  it  great  hurt  to  a  boy  to  draw  the  same 


as  a  horse  draws.  A  great  many  boys  find  that 

they  are  unable,  and  give  over  drawing  with 
girdle  and  chain.   It  is  hard,  very  hard,  Sir.' 

Robert  North,  aged  16:—  'Went  into  the  pit 
at  seven  years  Kse  to  fill  the  ^ips.  I  drew 
about  twelve  months ;  when  I  drew  by  the  gir- 
dle and  chain  my  ^n  was  broken,  and  the  blood 
ran  down;  I  durst  not  say  anything ;  if  we  said 
anything  they,  the  butty,  and  the  reeve  who 
works  under  him,  would  take  a  stick  and  beat 
us.  Men  could  not  do  the  work,  and  they  com- 
pelled us.* 

'I  wish,'  says  the  Sub-commissioner  J.  M. 
Fellowes,  '  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
the  pits  about  Brampton.  The  seams  are  so 
thin  that  several  have  ooly  a  two-feet  headway 
to  all  the  workings ;  they  are  worked  altogether 
by  boys  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  on  all 
fours,  with  a  dog-belt  and  chain ;  the  passages 
being  neither  ironed  nor  wooded,  and  often  an 
inch  or  two  thick  in  mud.  In  Mr.  Barnes's  pit 
these  poor  boys  have  to  drag  the  barrows  with  1 
cwt.  of  coal  or  slack  sixty  timesaday  sixty  yards, 
and  the  empnr  barrows  back,  without  once 
straififhtening  tneir  backs,  unless  they  choose  to 
stand  under  the  shaft  and  run  the  risk  of  having 
their  heads  broken  by  a  coal  falling.' — Report, 
p.  71. 

The  effect  of  such  exertions  at  such  an 
age  and  in  such  a  place  is  not  so  surprising 
as  it  is  shocking.  '  Out  of  five  children  that 
I  examined,  three  were  not  only  bow-les- 
ged,  but  tlieir  arms  were  similarly  bowea» 
and  the  body  far  from  being  well  develop- 
ed.'—J".  M.  Fellatoes,  App.,  part  II.,  p.  254. 

The  remedy  is  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery, especially  as  it  has  been  proved  to 
have  been  successful  in  Derbyshire,  where, 
Mr.  Joseph  Tomlinson,  of  Alft^ton,  says, 
*  he  should  consider  it  inhuman  to  put  boys 
to  such  work.'  The  seams,  he  adds,  are 
thirty-one  inches,  and  are  worked  by  a 
wheel  and  rope,  '  which  mode  we  found 
quite  convenient.'  It  is,  we  presume,  chief- 
ly in  small  pits,  or  those  of  owners  of  little 
capital — or  where  the  property  is  in  the 
hands  of  trustees — that  these — shall  we 
term  them — atrocities  are  still  perpetrated : 
Dr.  Mitchell,  at  least,  seems  to  believe  that 
the  large  capitalists  have  generally  abo- 
lished the  fl;irdle  and  chain  and  substituted 
the  railroad  and  the  *  dan,'  or  carriage. 

Another  aggravation  of  the  natural  hard- 
ship of  a  miner's  life  is  apprenticeship. 
The  *  butties '  of  Stafibrdshire  are  repre- 
sented as  ran6€Lcking  the  workhouses  of 
Walsall,  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  &c.,  &c, 
for  stout  boys  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
who  are  bound  to  them  for  twelve  years, 
and  give  up  all  their  wages  to  their  taskmas- 
ters. While  the  boy's  companions  are 
earning  fourteen  shillings  a  week  he  gets 
nothing,  and  is  sent  into  places  where  no 
other  person  will  so.  This  state  of  slavery 
destroys  in  him  -aU  independence  of  spirit : 
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he  soon  becomes  vicious,  degraded,  reck- 
less. 

The  treatment  of  these  lads  by  the  men 
and  bigger  boys  about  them  is  what  might 
be  expected  from  a  race  inured  to  toil  and 
effort,  with  strong  passions,  and  strong 
muscles,  and  in  a  savage  state^  Mr.  Sen- 
ven's  account  of  one  apprentice  would  seem 
exaggerated  were  it  not  supported  by  ex- 
amples of  equal  atrocity.  *  He  was  often 
struck  with  the  pick  ;*  and  Mr.  Scriven  ascer- 
tained that  the  scar  he  saw  must  have  been 
a  legacy  from  this  instrument,  *  which  had 
ierced  the  large  muscles,  and  must  all  but 
ave  penetrated  to  the  hip  joint.  The  skin 
of  the  spine  was  scarred  over,  from  being 
rubbed  off  in  the  narrow  passages,  through 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  draw  the 
coals.  He  ran  away,  after  having  been 
obliged  to  eat  candles  and  sleep  in  the 
wastes,  but  ultimately  found  employment 
and  good  treatment  from  another  quarter.* 
—Rep€n't,  p.  43.  We  find  many  instances 
of  reckless  brutality.  'A  coal  is  sent  at 
their  heads — a  gash  on  the  head  made  with 
a  pick — an  eye  knocked  out — ribs  broken ; 
— or  the  ass-stick,  as  big  as  my  thumb,' 
is  I4>p]ied — ^in  short,  the  discipline,  as  they 
lire  pleased  to  term  it,  is  Spartan.  It  is 
pleeided  that  Such  discipline  is  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  mine — that  it  is  not  exces- 
sive— that,  if  it  were,  the  parents  and  rela- 
tives of  the  children  would  resent  it  or  re- 
move them ;  lastly — which  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt — that  it  is  against  the  wishes 
and  positive  orders  of  the  proprietors,  and 
'  butties '  turn  off  those  proved  to  exercise 
it. 

The  punishment  for  theft  is  unmerciful. 
The  culprit's  head  is  placed  between  the 
legs  of  one  of  the  biggest  boys,  and  each 
boy  in  the  pit — and  in  the  instance  quoted 
there  were  twenty — inflicted  twelve  strokes 
on  the  loins  and  rump  with  a  cat,  which 
was  beaten  to  a  jelly.  The  doctor  said  he 
could  not  survive — but  he  did.  *  It  is  a 
general  punishment,  for  the  oldest  colliers 
bore  testimony  to  the  custom,  and  thought 
it  quite  justifiable.' — {Report,  p.  44.) 

If  there  was  anything  which  could  tinge 
with  a  deeper  hue  these  scenes  and  deeds, 
it  would  be  the  possibility  that  all  such  evils 
might  be  inflicted  on  women  ;  and  so  they 
are  in  the  following  districts,  which  we 
purposely  name : — 1.  West  Riding  of  York, 
southern  part ;  2.  Bradford  and  Leeds ;  3. 
Halifax;  4.  Lancashire;  5.  South  Wales; 
6.  East  of  Scotland. 

In  the  last  of  these  provinces  the  whole 
state  of  the  mine  as  to  care,  ventilation, 
draining,  and  as  to  employment  of  women, 
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reads  so  miserably,  that  we  fiiin  would  hope 
the  account  overdrawn. 

Mr.  Scriven,  in  his  Report,  writes  thus 
of  the  employment  of  women : 

*  There  is  no  distinction  whatever  in  their 
coming  up  and  goinff  down  the  shaft — in  the 
mode  of  hurrying  or  thrasting — ^in  the  weight  of 
corves — or  in  the  distances  they  are  hurried— m 
wages  or  dress :  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish either  in  the  darkness  of  the  sates  (u  e. 
ways)  in  which  they  labour,  or  in  the  cabins, 
before  the  broad  light  of  day,  an  atom  of  dif- 
ference between  one  sex  and  another.' — App»  II., 
p.  73. 

The  commissioner  found,  after  inspect- 
ing Messrs.  Waterhouse's  pit  at  Hudders- 
field,  and  when  hoisted  in  a  corve  to  the 
bank  with  another  human  being — that  it 
was  a  girl.  She,  like  the  rest,  was  naked, 
save  •  the  rag  which  hung  round  her  waist, 
which  was  once  called  a  shift' 

Mary  Barrett,  aged  14,  at  Messrs.  Spencer% 
says; — *  I  work  always  withoutstockings,  shoes, 
or  trousers.  I  wear  nothing  but  a  shift  I  have 
to  go  up  to  the  headings  with  the  men.  They 
are  all  naked  there,  I  am  got  well  used  to 
that.' 

Patience  Kershaw,  aged  17  The  bald  place 
on  my  head  is  made  by  thrusting  the  corves.* — 
Und,  p.  80. 

Benjamin  Berry : — *  I  have  known  two  drawers 
(at  Mr.  Lancaster's,  Worsley,)  a  lad  and  a  lass, 
one  of  them  three-eighths  ana  the  other  one-hal( 
draw  800  yards  on  the  level  with  rails  each  way 
ten  times  without  rails,  that  is,  30,400  yards  = 
11  \  miles  nearly.  The  lad  was  17  and  the  wench 
14.'— iW.  p.  215. 

Peter  Gaskell  of  the  same  mine: — 

*  Prefers  women  to  boys  as  drawers.  They 
are  better  to  manage,  and  keep  better  lime: 
they  will  fight,  and  shriek,  and  do  everything  but 
let  anybody  pass  them.'-— i^.  p.  217. 

Of  Ellison  Jack,  a  girl  11  years  old,  a 
coal-bearer  at  Loan  Head,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of'  the  Modem  Athens,'  Mr. 
Franks,  a  sub-commissioner,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account : — 

'  She  has  first  to  ascend  a  nine-ladder  pit  to 
the  first  rest : — even  to  which  a  shaft  is  stink  to 
draw  up  the  baskets  or  tubs  of  coals  filled  by  the 
bearers.  She  then  lakes  her  creel  (a  basket 
formed  to  the  back,  not  unlike  a  cockle-shell 
flattened  towards  the  neck,  so  as  to  allow  lumps 
of  coal  to  rest  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders,)  and  pursues  her  journey  to  the  wall- 
face,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  the  room  of  work. 
She  then  lays  down  her  basket,  into  which  the 
coal  is  rolled — and  it  is  frequently  more  than  one 
man  can  do  to  hft  the  burden  on  her  back — the 
tugs  or  straps  are  placed  over  the  forehead,  and 
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the  hody  bent  in  a  semi-circQlaT  form,  in  order 
to  stiffen  the  arch.  Lai;g^  lumps  oif  coal  are 
then  placed  on  the  neck,  and  she  then  commen- 
ces her  journey  with  her  burden  to  the  pit  bottom, 
first  han^ng  her  lamp  to  the  cloth  crossing  her 
head.'— i?epor(,  p.  92. 

This  07ie  journey  la  mounting  a  succes- 
sion of  ladders,  each  eighteen  feet  high, 
from  mainroad  to  mainroad,  till  she  comes 
to  the  pit  bottom,  where  her  load  is  to  be 
cast.  The  height  ascended  and  the  distance 
of  the  road,  added  together,  exceed  the 
height  of  St.  PauFs ;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  tugs  break,  and 
the  load  falls  on  those  females  who  are  to 
follow. 

But  we  will  not  multiply  these  specta- 
cles of  human  misery  and  degradation ;  and 
to  whom  can  they  bo  traced  1  Is  the  con- 
tractor alone  in  fault  1 — is  the  proprietor 
scatheless  1  Or  shall  we  blame  the  parents 
and  relations,  by  whose  avarice  and  impro- 
vidence, according  to  Mr.  Sub-commission- 
er Scriven  (p.  74.  App.  I.)  in  almost  every 
instance,  these  females  are  thus  subjected 
to  moral  and  physical  evils  of  the  worst 
kind  1  On  both  sides  the  guilt  is  great — 
very  great — but  surely  vastly  greater  in  him 
who  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  poverty 
for  receiving  *  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver.* 
The  example  of  discontinuing  this  hateful 
practice  has,  however,  been  set  in  what  we 
must  consider  as  the  very  worst  district. 
No  sooner  did  the  abomination  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  than 
his  grace  commanded  its  utter  abolition  in 
all  his  collieries ;  and  the  same  course  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  femilv  of 
Dundas  of  Arniston,  and  others  of  his 
neighbours : — 

'  Until  the  last  eight  months,"  sayrs  William 
Hunter,  overman  in  a  colliery  at  Amiston,  '  wo- 
men and  lassies  were  wrought  below  in  these 
works,  when  Mr.  Alexander  Moxton,  our  mana- 
ger, issued  an  order  to  exclude  them  from  going 
below,  having  some  months  prior  ffiven  intima- 
tion of  the  same.  Women  always  did  the  lifting 
or  heavy  part  of  the  work,  and  neither  they  nor 
the  children  were  treated  like  human  beings  ; 
nor  are  they  where  they  are  employed.  Females 
submit  to  work  in  places  where  no  man  nor 
even  lad  could  be  ffot  to  labour  in:  they  work 
in  bad  roads  up  to  their  knees  in  water,  in  a  pos- 
ture nearly  double:  they  are  below  till  the  last 
hour  of  pregnancy:  they  have  swelled  ancles 
and  haunches,  and  are  prematurely  brought  lo 
the  grave,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  lingerini^  exist- 
ence. Many  of  the  daughters  of  miners  are 
now  at  respectable  service.  I  have  two  who 
are  in  families  at  Leith,  and  who  are  much  de- 
lighted with  the  change.' — Ibid,  p.  94. 

No  wonder !  And  we  trust  many  more 
proprietors  will  now  be  encouraged  to  fol- 


low such  examples,  especially  as  it  can  be 
proved  to  the  able-bodied  husband  and 
father  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  him  to 
lose  anything  by  a  change  so  beneficial  to 
his  wife  and  children. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  manager,  Mr. 
James  Wright,  says : 

'  I  feel  confident  that  the  exclusion  of  females 
will  advantage  the  collier  in  a  physical  point  of 
view,  and  that  it  will  force  the  alteration  of  the 
economy  of  the  mines.  Owners  will  be  com- 
pelled to  alter  their  system.  They  will  ventilate 
better,  make  better  roads,  and  so  change  the  sys- 
tem as  to  enable  men  who  now  work  only  three 
or  four  days  a-week  to  discover  their  own  in- 
terest in  regularly  employing  themselves.  Since 
young  children  and  females  have  been  excluded 
from  his  Grocers  mines,  we  have  never  had  occof 
sion  to  increase  the  price  of  coalJ 

In  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Bamton's  mines  wo- 
men and  very  young  children  have,  for  the 
last  four  years,  been  excluded.  See  the 
results  ^ — 

'  Men  labour  here,  on  an  average,  from  eleven 
to  twelve  days  m  the  fortnight ;  whereas,  when 
they  depended  on  their  wives  and  children,  they 
rarely  wrought  nine.  Colliers  are  now  statioa- 
ary:  the  women  themselves  are  opposed  to 
moving  since  they  have  felt  the  benefit  of  home.' 
— ^App.  L,  p.  400. 

We  might  quote  abundance  more  to  the 
like  effect:  several  witnesses  dwell  in  a 
very  touching  manner  on  the  consequences 
of  the  mother  and  elder  daughters  of  a  fa- 
mily being  in  the  pit,  while  the  infants  are 
sun*endered  to  strange  hands.  What  can 
be  looked  for  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  early  education  ?  It  would  be  a  mockery 
to  use  the  term  at  all.  But  while  there  is 
a  general  concurrence  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  mischief,  and  the  possibility  of  stopping 
it,  some  apparently  well-disposed  managers 
urge  the  necessity  of  proceeding  gradually. 
A  warning,  they  say,  of  perhaps  two  years 
must  be  given,  in  order  that  families  may 
prepare  for  a  change  in  many  of  their  ar- 
rangements, and  especially  that  young  girls 
may  have  time  to  make  some  preparation 
for  entering  on  duties  and  services  of  a 
new  description.  Others,  again,  dwell  on 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  obstinate 
self-will  and  prejudice  of  the  collier-clan  on 
this  subject.  For  example,  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Bantaskine,  a  proprietor  and  manager, 
says : — 

*  There  is  no  power  at  present  existinff  in  the 
masters  to  prevent  children  bemg  earned  down* 
Those  who  attempt  the  improvem^t  of  mioen 
need  much  patience :  long^rooted  neglect  bat 
rendered  them  excessively  clannish,  and  they 
unite  In  secret  to  discomfitjiny  proposed  new  a^ 
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raiigemmt.  They  hold  secret  condaves  in 
mines,  and  make  rules  and  regulations  which 
are  injurious  and  absurd. —App.  I.,  p.  400. 

We  should  have  thought  that  what  had 
been  done  by  one  proprietor  migl^  have 
seemed  feasible  to  another.    But  9 must 
bo  remembered  that  many  of  the  mines  are 
owned  by  persons  of  moderate,  and  per- 
haps encumbered  estate;  and  when  the  at 
tempt  has  been  made  by  the  less  rich  pro- 
prietor to  exclude  children  under  a  certain 
age  and  females  from  the  mine,  he  has  been 
in  peril  of  *  losing  his  best  workmen.*  (Ap 
I.,  p.  400.)    Hence  the  eagerness  of  M 
Wil  Ison  and  others  that  this  wholesome 
measure  should  be  initiated  by  government, 
and  made  compulsory  on  all — so  precluding 
the  possibility  of  the  collier's  finding  ano- 
ther slave-market  whither  to  transport  him 
self  with  his  wife  and  children  when  his 
own  has  dared  to  denounce  his  traffic  in  their 
flesh  and  blood. 

We  may  here  again  cite  the  respectable 
manager  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  col 
lieries : — 

*I  would  be  against  the  interference  of  legis- 
lature in  any  case  bat  where  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, but  here  I  conceive  it  to  be  their  impera- 
tive dur^.  If  a  measure  were  passed  enacting 
that  no  females  were  to  be  employed  in  our  pits 
at  all,  no  boys  allowed  tos^o  down  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  only  then  if  they  can  both 
read  and  write — in  all  cases  the  work  limited 
each  day  to  ten  hours — ^if  such  a  measure  were 
to  pass,  I  do  not  know  a  greater  boon  that  could 
be  conferred,  not  only  on  the  mining  population, 
but  on  the  proprietors  <^  Scotland.  The  latter 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter,  and  many  of 
them  are  willing  to  do  everything  in  their  pow- 
er to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  collier  po- 
pulation on  their  properties ;  but  others  are  In- 
different, and  however  much  individuals  may 
do  as  individuals,  no  measure  can  be  effectual 
which  does  not  extend  over  the  whole.* — ^App. 
L,  p.  407. 


The  evidence  of  Sir  George  Grant  Sut- 
tie,  Bart.,  is  equally  forcible  : — 

*  I  have  no  control  over  the  colliers  in  my  em- 
ployment. I  beg  leave  lo  state  to  you  that  the 
employment  of  women  in  the  mmes  of  Scot- 
land is  one  of  the  reasons  which  tend  to  depre- 
ciate the  character  and  habits  of  the  collier  po- 
pulation, and  that  to  remedy  this  evil  a  legisla- 
tive enactment  is  required.' — App.  I.,  p.  470. 

He  adds,  that  though  the  gains  of  the 
eolliers  are  double  that  of  the  agricultural 
population,  yet  their  comforts  are  less,  as 
indicated  by  their  houses — for  the  wife  is 
absent— ana  frequently  the  fathers  remain 
idle  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  while  the 
mothers  and  the  children  are  in  the  pit 


'  We  have  cited  all  the  districts  in  QreBt 
Britain  that  employ  women  in  mines.  The 
rest,  amounting  to  *  fifteen,'  do  not  permit 
this  degradation ;  while  Ireland  is  distin- 
guished not  only  by  the  absence  of  this 
hateful  characteristic,  but  also  for  not  em- 
ploying children  at  all  : — 

*  I  visited  the  five  principal  establishments 
(in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and  in  Queen's 
County,)  and  found  thai  no  children  or  females 
of  any  age,  and  but  very  few  young  persons 
were  employed.  I  inspected  about  a  dozen  of  the 
different  shafts  worked  by  contractors,  and  found 
mne  hut  men  employed :  indeed,  I  was  informed 
that  none  but  strong,  able  young  men  would  be 
of  any  use  in  the  pits,  the  labour  being  severe. 
I  did  not  see  any  apparently  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Even  the  burners  were  strong 
young  men  who  go  along  the  narrow  low  pas- 
sages of  seldom  more  than  three  feet,  the  iKidr 
stretched  out :  they  draw  the  sledges  on  which 
wooden  boxes  containing  coals  are  placed,  by  a 
girdle  round  the  loins,  and  a  long  chain  fastened 
to  the  sledge  going  between  their  legs.  It  was 
matter  of  wonderment  to  me  how  these  "  bur- 
riers,"  many  of  whom  were  stout  men,  upwards 
of  six  feet  high,  could  manage  to  get  along 
these  very  narrow  passages  at  such  a  rate  as 
they  do,  considering  the  excessive  labour  and 
difficulty  I  myself  found  in  proceeding  alcHig 
about  130  yards  in  each  of  the  pits :  in  many 
places  there  was  just  room  for  me  to  crawl 
through.' — App.  L,  p.  872. 


It  would  be  unfair  if  we  were  to  omit, 
however,  the  reasons  advanced  in  favour  of 
letting  children  at  a  very  young  age  de- 
scend into  the  mines.  They  are  briefly 
these  : — 1.  That  in  many  mines  the  seams 
are  too  thin  to  be  worked  by  any  but  very 
young  boys.  2.  That  unless  sent  down 
very  young  a  boy  could  not  learn  how  to 
work.  3.  That  many  persons  could  not 
support  the  children  unless  this  were  al- 
lowed. 4.  That  accidents  are  so  frequent 
as  to  make  it  anything  but  rare  for  a  wife 
and  a  mother  to  become  a  widow,  and 
therefore  wholly  dependent  on  her  chil- 
dren's exertions  for  subsistence :  to  prevent 
such  from  availing  themselves  ot  them 
would  be  to  pass  a  sentence  of  absolute 
starvation  : — for  instance,  in  one  small  vil- 
lage (Banton  in  Scotland)  there  are  forty 
widows  kept  from  applying  to  the  Kirk 
Session  by  the  earnings  of  their  children. 
(App.  I.,  p.  486.)  />.  That  at  present  there 
are  twelve  years  of  boys'  labour — suppos- 
ing them  to  enter  at  eight  and  not  to  be- 
come hewers  till  they  be  twenty  years  of 
aga  If  you  forbid  we  entrance  into  the 
mine  till  the  boy  is  ten  years  old,  there  will 
only  be  ten  years  of  boys'  labour.  The 
effect  will  be  tantamount  to  diminishing  the 
number  of  boys,  so  that  where  twelve  used 
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to  find  employment  only  ten  would  now 
do  so. 

The  reader  must  judge  of  the  weight  of 
the  above  arguments,  which  afford  a  fine 
scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  expediency- 
monger  and  ihef  casuist,  as  to  whether  the 
displacement  of  capital,  and  therefore  of 
labour,  might  not  lead  to  greater  misery 
than  that  which  is  sought  to  be  avoided  : — 
whether  the  shutting-up  the  small-seamed 
collieries,  which  are  often  the  best  coal — 
and  which,  or  some  of  them,  can  only  be 
wrought  by  very  young  creatures — would 
not  enhance  the  price  of  a  commodity,  on 
the  due  supply  of  which,  it  may  be  readily 
shown,  the  life  of  the  community  at  large 
hinges  more  entirely  than  on  anything  save 
food.  In  a  word,  a  fine  mesh  of  tangled 
argument  may  be  spun  by  any  logical  head 
imbued  with  Paley's  principle  of  'the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number ' 
— a  principle,  by  the  way,  which  to  see  in 
its  details  demands  an  omniscient  being, 
and  to  carry  out  an  almighty  one.  We 
leave  all  this  to  the  reader,  who,  to  use 
another  phrase  of  Paley's,  '  can  afford  to 
keep  a  conscience,* 

We  proceed  to  another  point.  The  in- 
fluence of  man  on  his  fellow-men  may  or 
may  not  be  kindly ;  but  that  of  the  physi- 
cal circumstances  which  surround  the  miner 
is  quite  appalling ;  and  even  through  the 
stiff  and  bald  detail  of  the  Sub-commission- 
ers there  are  touches  of  reality  which  tran- 
scend all  imagination.  '  The  life  of  a  col- 
lier,' says  one  of  these  gentlemen,  *  is  of 
great  danger  both  for  man  and  child — a 
collier  is  never  safe  after  he  is  swung  off 
to  be  let  down  the  pit.'  He  is  in  danger, 
in  the  first  place,  Irom  fire  in  its  most 
fHghtful  form,  assuming  a  character  which 
the  sublime  language  of  Milton  can  scarce- 
ly depict — 

« Floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire.' 

When  the  ventilation  of  a  colliery  has  been  al- 
lowed to  become  bad,  a  quantity  of  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen  gas  accumulates  in  the  'wastes,' 
and  ignites  on  the  first  approach  of  any  light, 
save  the  blessed  Davy-lamp :  the  whole 
mine  is  instantly  filled  with  terrific  flashes 
of  lightning,  the  expanding  fluid  driving  be- 
fore it  a  roaring  whirlwind  of  flaming  air, 
which  tears  up  everything — scorching  some 
to  a  cinder,  burying  others  under  enormous 
rocks  and  fragments  shaken  from  the  roofs 
and  passages — and  then,  thundering  up  the 
shaft,  wastes  its  volcanic  fury  in  a  thick 
d»charge  of  dust,  stones,  and  the  mangled 
limbs  of  men  and  horses.  One  of  these 
explosions  took  place  at  the  moment  that 


some  of  the  miners  were  swinging  dovrn 
into  the  pit :  the  force  of  the  wind  blew 
them  back  into  the  air.  One  or  two  fell  on 
the  bank,  and  were  saved;  but  the  rest 
were  again  precipitated  into  the  shaft* 

Tip  author  of  the  'History  of  Fossil 
Fuel '  has  given  a  minute  account  of  a  ca- 
tastrophe, of  which  the  main  points  are  the 
following. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  25th  May,  1812, 
121  men  were  in  the  Felling  Colliery » when 
a  terrible  explosion  was  heard ;  a  slight 
earthquake  was  felt  half  a  mile  round ;  a 
cloud  of  dust  rose  high  into  the  air,  and, 
borne  away  by  a  strong  west  wind,  fell  in 
thick  showers  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half,  causing  a  darkness  like  twilight  over 
the  village  of  Hewonh. 

As  soon  as  the  explosion  was  heard,  a 
crowd  of  the  relations  of  the  colliers 
rushed  to  the  pit.  The  men  worked  the 
'  gin '  with  astonishing  expedition,  and,  let- 
ting down  the  rope,  rescued  32  persons,  of 
whom  three  (boys)  died  in  a  few  hours. 
An  eye-witness,  the  Rev.  M.  Hodgson,  says 
that  the  shrieks,  wringing  of  hands,  and 
howHng  were  indescribable :  they  who  had 
their  friends  restored  to  them  seemed  to 
suffer  as  much  from  excess  of  joy  as  they 
had  lately  done  by  grief  But  these  were 
the  few.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
rescue  those  who  did  not  appear :  within  a 
few  hours  eight  or  nine  bold  men  descended 
into  the  pit-bottom,  but  found  that  the  en- 
trance into  the  workings,  or  galleries,  was 
impeded  by  an  upright  column  of  smoke, 
which  convinced  them  that  the  mine  was 
on  fire.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  *  viewers  * 
assured  the  people  that  all  hope  was  at  an 
end  ;  and  tliat  the  only  thing  left  was  to  ex- 
tinguish the  ignited  coals  by  closing  up  the 
mine  itself  Each  proposition  to  this  efiect 
was  met  with  yells  of  •  Murder  I'  from  the 
kindred,  followed  by  symptoms  of  deter- 
mined resistance.  Two  or  three  days 
elapsed,  while  the  widows  and  orphans 
never  ceased  to  hover  about  the  pit-mouth 
in  the  hope  to  hear  some  cry  for  succour^ 
but  all  silent  as  death ;  and  at  length  the 
shaft  was  permitted  to  be  hermetically 
closed.  It  was  re-opened  on  the  8th  of 
July,  on  which  day  a  great  concourse  as- 
sembled to  witness  this  service  of  danger 
— some  curious  only,  but  the  greater  part 
came,  with  streaming  eyes  and  broken 
hearts,  to  seek  a  father,  a  son,  or  husband 
-—constables  were  appointed  to  keep  off 
the  crowd — and  two  surgeons  were  on  the 
spot,  in  case  of  accidents.  Eight  men  at  a 
time  descended,  who  remained  four  hours 
in,  and  eight  hours  out  of  the  mine.  When 
the  first  shift  of  men  came  up;  a  message 
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was  sent  for  coffins ;  those  which  had  been 
prepared  were  sent  in  cart-loads  through 
the  village  of  Low-Felling.  As  soon  as 
the  cart  was  seen,  the  women  rushed  out  of 
their  houses  with  shrieks  which  were  heard 
to  a  great  distance.  The  bodies  were  found 
most  of  them  marked  by  fire — some 
scorched,  and  dry  as  mummies.  In  one 
place  twenty  were  crammed  in  ghastly  con- 
fusion— some  torn  to  pieces — while  others 
appeared  unscathed,  and  in  attitude  as  if 
overpowered  by  sleep.  Tt  was  only  by 
some  article  of  clothing — a  shoe— or  by 
some  token,  as  a  tobacco-box — that  many 
friends  could  recognise  the  corpse.  A  neat 
pyramid,  nine  feet  high,  bearing  the  names 
and  ages  of  eighty-nine  sufierers,  is  placed 
over  one  huge  grave  in  Heworth  cnapel- 
yard. 

One  would  think  that  the  memory  of  one 
such  catastrophe  would  suffice  as  a  warning 
against  all  carelessness.  The  same  book, 
however,  gives  a  long  succession  of  equally 
horrid  events ;  and  yet  all  the  sub-commis- 
sioners were  struck  with  the  recklessness 
of  the  miners — one  was  obliged  for  his  own 
preservation,  to  knock  the  Davy  lamp  out 
of  the  hands  of  hb  guide,  who  chose  in  a 
most  suspicious  place  to  trim  it,  by  expos- 
ing the  fiame  without  the  protecting  wire- 
work  to  the  gas.  Another,  on  whom  pro- 
bably a  practical  joke  was  played,  seems  to 
have  been  much  horrified  at  the  miners, 
*  who,  by  way  of  amusement,  would  inflate 
the  mouth  with  a  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce a  steam,  by  contracting  the  lips,  and 
setting  fire  to  it,  as  from  an  Axgand  burner, 
to  the  gr^at  glee  of  others  who  looked  on.' 
— Report,  p.  137.)  Another  of  these  gen- 
tlemen was  bid  to  walk  with  his  can- 
dle exactly  opposite  his  breast ;  for  above 
him  was  a  layer  of  wildfire,  and  below 
another  of  choke»damp,  the  intermediate 
stratum  being  alone  respirable,  the  specific 
levities  of  each  determ  ming  its  position .  It 
IS  mostly  in  the  northern  mines  that  these 
gases  abound  in  such  quantities  that  nothing 
but  the  fullest  ventilation  could  permit  their 
being  worked  at  all.  Some  of  the  mines  of 
Scotland  are,  however,  just  sufficiently  aired 
to  prevent  actual  explosion — ^no  thought  be- 
ing given  to  render  the  atmosphere  incapa- 
ble of  producing  chronic  disease,  and  so 
shortenmg  life.  Perhaps  the  argumentum 
ad  crumenam  may  have  more  weight  than 
that  ad  hominem  :  it  is  proved  that  econo- 
my of  material  is  much  greater  where  the 
mine  is  thoroughly  ventilated  than  where  it 
is  not,  as  there,  in  consequence  of  dampness, 
the  wood  work  and  machinery  rot  away  *  in 
half  the  time.'  On  the  same  principle  of 
•beer  economy,  leaving  all  the  mere  hu- 


manity part  out  of  the  question  as  a  trifle, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  little  sur- 
prise at  the  inconsistency  of  expending 
150,000/.  in  sinking  a  shafl,  paying  enor- 
mous sums  for  machinery,  and  the  fur- 
nishing and  draining  a  mine — and  though 
fully  aware  that  the  whole  may  be  blown  to 
pieces  if  a  trap-door  be  left  open  '  five  min- 
utes'— yet  confiding  that  risk  to  the  care 
and  good  sense  of  children  aged  from  Jivt 
to  seven  years ! ! — (See  Report,  p.  147.) 

'  Dr.  Walsh  has  thus  described  two  of  the  less 
common  harbingers  of  choke-damp,  and  fire- 
damp, those  mimsiers  of  death,  whose  approach 
is  frequently  as  insidious  as  it  is  destructive. 
**  At  one  time,  an  odour  of  the  most  fi-acrrant 
kind  is  difiused  through  the  mine,  resembling 
scent  of  the  sweetest  flowers;  and  while  the 
miner  is  inhaling  the  balmy  ^e,  he  is 
suddenly  struck  down  and  expires  in  the 
niidst  of  his  fancied  enjovment :  at  another, 
it  comes  in  the  form  of  a  globe  air  en- 
closed in  a  filmy  case ;  and  while  he  is  gazing 
on  the  light  and  beautiful  object  floating  along, 
and  is  tempted  to  take  it  in  his  hand,  it  suddenly 
explodes,  and  destroys  him  and  his  companioos 
in  an  instant"  '^History  of  Fossil  Fxtel,  p.  266. 

Another  of  the  awful  eflfects  produced  by 
the  element  is  when  the  mine,  that  is  the  cot^ 
itself,  takes  fire.  Once  ignited,  it  will  go  on 
burning  for  years,  nay,  centuries — as  wit- 
ness Wednesbury  in  Stafford,  or  Dudley  in 
Worcestershire,  where 

*  Smoke  may  be  seen  distinctly  issuing  at  more 
places  than  one,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  one  of 
the  wells  the  water  is  sufficiently  hot  to  be  used 
for  washing  and  culinary  purposes.  Smoke  and 
steam  issue  from  the  crevices  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  and  on  holding  the  hand  to  the  place 
the  stones  are  felt  warm,  as  also  the  steam  issu- 
ing. This  part  of  the  town  is  built  over  a  pit, 
from  which  the  good  coal  has  been  long  extracted, 
and  what  is  now  on  fire  is  the  slack  or  small  coal 
left  behind.  If  a  shafl  were  attempted  to  be 
opened  the  flames  would  burst  forth. — {Dr. 
Mitchell,  App.  L,  p.  4.) 

The  combustion  is  generally  spontaneous, 
but  it  may  and  has  arisen  through  careless- 
ness— or  wilfulness,  as  in  1883  in  one  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  collieries. 

Many  of  the  mines  not  only  have  en- 
croached on  the  penetralia  of  earth,  but 
have  been  extended  under  the  beds  of  riv- 
ers or  of  the  ocean  itself ;  and  we  find  in 
our  time  not  a  few  instances  where  the  wa- 
ters have  broken  loose  and  filled  them. 

*  A  catastrophe  which  occurred  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  irruption  of  water  into  the  pits  at 
East  Ardsley,  near  Wakefield,  in  June,  1809, 
when  ten  individuals  perished,  has  been  made 
the  su^ect  of  a  Drama,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Flumptre. 
B.  D.,  Vicar  of  Great  Gransden,  Herts,  enntled 
"Kendrew,  ot  the  Coal  Mine.''   The  author 
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flays  in  his  preface,  that, "  baviog  visited  a  coal- 
mine, at  the  Heaton  Collieryr,  near  Newcastle, 
in  the  summer  of  1799,  he  adopted  that  as  the 
foundation  of  his  scenery ;  and  endeavoured  so 
to  construct  his  piece,  that,  should  it  ever  be  per- 
formed, the  audience  might  have  an  opportunity- 
having  the  interior  of  a  coal-mine,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  so  much  comfort,  as  it  were 

E resented  and  realized  to  them.''  It  is  not  likely, 
owever,  that  the  drama  was  ever  recited  on  the 
stage :  the  first  act  opens  with  a  scene  repre- 
senting the  top  of  the  shaft,  with  the  drawmg- 
machinery,  &c.,  and  a  pitman  singing  a  song,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  first  verse: — 

* "  Although  the  poor  coUier  is  dirty  and  grim. 
The  world  yet  derives  great  advantage  from 
him: 

Whibt  you  sit  in  your  houses  secure  from  the 
storm, 

His  labour  contributes  to  make  yon  so  warm." 

'  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  sound 
and  appearance  of  an  instantaneous  rushing  of  a 
large  bodv  of  water  into  the  workings  must  be 
awful  inaeed  to  tliose  engulphed  therein — par- 
ticularljr  when  the  lis^hts  are  mostly  or  entirely 
extinguished !  One  of  the  earliest  boyish  impres- 
sions which  the  writer  retains  is  connected  with 
an  event  of  this  nature,  which  occurred  in  a  York- 
shire colliery  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805. 
The  bottom  of  a  large  dam  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  poured  its  contents  into  the  mine  beneath : 
cue  of  the  colliers,  recording  the  deliverance  of 
himself  and  fellows  in  verse,  the  mediocrity  of 
which  was  relieved  by  the  real  impressiveness 
of  the  occurrence,  thus  sang: — 

*  **lt  early  in  the  morning  was  our  troubles  did 
begin; 

Near  two  o'clock,  we  understand,  the  waters 
rushed  in: 

Then  many  waded  in  the  deep  in  such  a  wretch- 
ed plight. 

Their  case  it  dreary  was  indeed — ^they  had  no 
kind  of  light! 

To  hear  the  cries,  and  see  the  tears  on  this  oc- 
casion shed. 

The  tragic  scene,  it  was  enough  to  cause  the 

heart  to  bleed : 
But  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  from  whom  we 

draw  our  breath, 
Beheld,  and  by  his  Providence  preserved  us  all 

from  death,"  &c.' 
^History  of  Fossil  Fuel,  pp.  250, 251 

In  Mr.  Cur  wen's  great  pit  at  Working- 
ton, which  was  carried  two  miles  under  the 
sea,  it  was  observed  by  the  men  that  the 
mine  had  been  oozing  salt  water  for  some 
time,  and  some  of  them  got  away,  but  in 
the  night,  the  'single  night'  of  the  28th 
July,  1837,  the  sea  broke  in,  and  none  were 
ever  found  to  tell  how  it  happened.  The 
bodies  even  were  never  recovered — and  so 
the  funeral  service  was  read  over  the  pit- 
mouth.  The  spot  where  the  water  broke 
iti  was  discernible  in  the  sea  by  the  black- 
ness of  the  waves.    The  mine  had  been 


worked  fifty  years,  and  its  excavations  took 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  be  filled. — 'Report, 
p.  145. 

In  June,  1833,  Mr.  Montgomery,  banker 
in  Irvine,  while  fishing  in  the  Gamock,  ob- 
served a  gurgling  motion  in  its  current, 
which,  though  first  mistaken  by  him  for 
salmon-leaps,  soon  led  to  the  suspicion  of 
its  true  cause,  and,  accordingly  the  neigh- 
bouring headsman  of  the  mine  was  warned 
— he,  however,  was  at  first  slow  to  believe- 
but  the  men  below  heard  the  gurgling  of 
the  waters — and  were  only  dragged  out, 
pursued  by  the  waves,  when  these  bad 
risen  up  to  th^ir  necks.  At  first  the  river 
ran  smooth,  but  rapidly ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  a  portion  of  the  mine  sunk« 
and  the  stream  disappeared,  leaving  its  bed 
dry  for  a  mile.  The  pressure  in  the  pits 
became  so  great  from  the  whole  workings 
of  the  mines,  which  extended  over  '  many 
miles,'  being  filled,  that  the  air,  pent  up 
between  the  waters  and  the  crust  of  over- 
lying earth,  burst  through,  '  and  many 
acres  of  ground  were  to  be  seen  all  at 
once  bubbling  up  like  the  boiling  of  a 
cauldron.'  Immense  quantities  of  sand  and 
water  were  thrown  up  for  five  hours,  and 
fell  like  showers  of  rain.  *  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  of  Bartonholme,  Longford,  Snod- 
grass,  and  Nethermains,  were  laid  under 
water,  by  which  calamity  from  five  to  six 
hundred  persons  were  deprived  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  extensive  colliery- works  so 
injured  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  their  ever 
being  restored  to  their  former  state.' — 
{History  of  Fossil  Fuel,  p.  250.) 

But  there  is  a  class  of  accidents  far  more 
frequent  than  these  awful  visitations  of  ele- 
mental agents.  The  descent  into  shaf^  is 
in  the  richer  mines  managed  by  steam  ma- 
chinery— ^in  the  less  wealthy  by  the  *  gin' 
or  wheel  worked  by  a  horse — and  in  the 
poorest  by  a  wheel  worked  by  hand,  such 
as  that  used  in  drawing  water  from  wells. 
In  all  these  the  fnghtful  accident  has  oc- 
curred of  the  load  being  '  wound  over,'  and 
the  men  pitched  down  the  shaft.  This 
happened  in  one  instance  from  the  little  boy 
whom  ^he  proprietors  employ  at  Is.  a  week 
— in  order  to  save  the  additional  23^., 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  to  a  man  fit 
for  such  a  duty — ^neglectmg  to  stop  die 
steam-engine  in  time,  his  attention  being 
attracted  by  '  a  mouse  on  the  hearth  !l'— 
{Repart,  p.  144.)  The  moti\e  of  economy 
is  that  asiiigned  in  the  Evidence;  and  it 
states  the  exact  saving  as  above. 

Another  class  of  accidents  arise  from 
carelessness  and  want  of  due  inspection  as 
to  the  ropes  and  tackle  of  descent  Then 
again  the  sha^  which  should  be  well  lined. 
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is  in  the  poorer  mines  but  negligently  pro- 
tected; and  a  small  stone  loosened  from 
hs  side,  or  ilung  fiora  the  pit-mouth,  suf- 
fices, wiih  the  impetus  of  descent,  to  kill. 
The  corves,  which  ought  to  be  shedded 
over,  are  often  open.  The  pit-mouths, 
which  should  be  surrounded  by  a  wall,  so 
as  to  hinder  people  falling  down  them  at 
night,  are  not  unfrequently  unguarded — ^nol 
so  much  from  the  fault  of  the  proprietors, 
as  because  the  people  will  steal  the  bricks 
for  their  own  use.  There  are  some  painful 
descnptions  scattered  among  the  Reports 
of  deaths  arising  from  falling  in  of  the 
roofs,  when  economy  tempts  to  remove  the 
pillars  that  have  supported  them.  Some- 
times, after  such  operations,  a  very  unex- 
pected mode  of  filling  up  these  galleries 
takes  place  spontaneously — the  floors  are 
pressed  up  towards  the  roof — or,  as  one  of 
the  witnesses  terms  it,  *  the  earth  is  on  the 
move.'  There  are  innumerable  sources  of 
danger  to  the  drivers,  from  accidents  pecu- 
liar to  them;  and,  finally,  there  is  no  peril 
common  to  any  other  adventurous  profes- 
sion firom  which  the  miner  is  exempt. 

The  historian  of '  Fossil  Fuel'  has  a  note 
(p.  29 1 )  which  we  cannot  but  quote  : — 

*  There  is,  indeed,  no  class  of  persons,  sailors 
themselves  not  excepted,  who  have  greater  rea^ 
son  to  live  in  constant  readiness  to  encounter 
sudden  death  than  the  colliers  who  work  in 
some  of  our  deep  and  impure  mines.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  prevalence 
of  pious  sentiments  under  circumstances  of  ex- 
cruciating trial : — In  one  of  the  Newcastle 
eoUieries,  thirty-five  men  and  forty-one  boys 
died  by  sufibcation,  or  were  starved  to  death ; 
one  of  the  boys  was  found  dead  with  a  bible  by 
his  side,  ana  a  tin  box  such  as  colliers  use; 
within  the  lid  he  had  contrived  to  engrave  with 
the  point  of  a  nail  this  last  message  to  his  parent 
and  brother:  "Fret  not,  my  dear  mother,  for 
we  are  singing  the  praises  of  God  while  we 
have  time.  Mother,  follow  God,  more  than 
ever  I  did.  Joseph,  think  of  God,  and  be  kind 
to  poor  mother."  '—p.  291. 

The  miners,  while  *  undergoing,*  tap  the 
seam  with  their  picks,  to  ascertain  if  it  rings 
elear  or  sounds  cracked.  In  doubtful  cases 
Dr.  Mitchell  describes  them  as  quitting 
their  work,  lighting  their  ftpes,  and  holding 
a  consultation— others  flying  precipitately 
from  the  falling  masses  which  would,  and 
often  do,  crush  them.  They  usually  have 
good  warning  of  such  catastrophes  by  *  the 
groaning  of  the  earth,'  but  often  enough 
neglect  the  awful  voice.  The  hewer  may 
be  seen  lying  at  full  length  cutting  away ; 
and  though  provided  with  all  the  timber 
ready  at  hand  to  prop  up  and  render  his 
work  safe,  neglecting  the  means  which  are 


to  prevent  eight  or  ten  tons  of  coal  falling 
in  any  instant  on  him.  Is  it  wonderful, 
then,  that  men  living  amid  such  constant 
dangers  should  be  callous,  or  what  appears 
callous  to  a  sub-commissioner, — startled  at 
three  or  four  urchins  jumping,  with  fearless 
certainty  of  foot  and  eye,  from  the  bank 
into  a  corve  about  to  descend ;— or  that  oc- 
casionally some  lad  of  an  engine-keeper, 
having  been  well  thrashed  by  a  hewer, 
should  so  manage  the  machinery  as  to  let 
his  enemy  in  the  corve  drop  with  the  velo- 
city of  descending  lead  down  the  shaft— of 
course  with  imminent  risk  of  life  from 
breakage  of  the  rope  to  which  the  man 
clings  %  The  minds  of  such  people  become 
fhmiliarized  with  death,  and  the  ever-re- 
curring accidents  are  speedily  forgotten : 

'There  would  be  more  feeling  a  hundred 
times,'  says  the  Chief-Constable  at  Oldham,  '  if 
a  policeman  were  to  kill  a  doff  in  the  streets 
than  about  killing  a  collier.  They  are  quite  an 
uneducated  set  of  people,  who  go  to  cockpits, 
and  races,  and  fights,  and  many  are  gamblers 
and  drinkers.  There  are  so  many  killed,  that 
it  becomes  quite  customary  to  expect  such  things. 
In  a  day  as  two's  time  even  a  man's  wife  and 
children  seem  to  have  forgotten  it.  The  chiefest 
talk  is  just  at  the  moment,  until  the  body  sets 
home,  and  then  people  feel,  Oh,  it  is  only  a 
collier !"  '-^{ReporU  p.  144.) 

In  Scotland  there  are  no  coroners  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  and  modes  of  accident- 
al deaths,  and  the  instances  known,  yet  ne- 
glected, are  quite  frightful.  Mary  Sneddon 
says — *  Brother  Robert  was  killed  on  the 
21st  January  last.  He  was  brought  home, 
coffined,  and  buried  in  Bo'ness  kirkyard. 
No  one  came  to  inquire  how  he  was  killed  : 
they  never  do  in  this  place.'  Mr.  James 
Hunter,  overseer  to  Alloa  colliery,  states 
that  'the  sherifl*  sometimes  comes  down. 
He  did  in  the  last  case  after  the  death  of 
John  Patteson,  which  was  occasioned  by 
being  over-wound  at  the  pit-head  ;  he  look- 
ed at  the  ropes  and  examined  their  strength, 
and  then  walked  away,  and  no  further  no- 
tice was  taken.  This  is  the  common  prac- 
tice.* (p.  150.)  The  commissioners  re 
mark  two  things — the  great  difficulty  of 
obtaining  from  the  surgeons  any  register 
of  accidents;  and  the  constant  endeavour 
in  the  proprietors,  managers,  and  overseers 
of  mines  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  foolhardi- 
ness  of  the  miners.  If  a  chain  broke,  and 
half  a  dozen  men  were  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  of  a  shafb,  *  they  should  have  ex- 
amined the  rope  or  chain  before  they  de- 
scended '  is  the  excuse ;  which  is  about  as 
just  and  valid  as  if  in  railway  travelling  it 
were  considered  the  duty  and  business  of 
the  passengers  to  inspect  the^rriagea  and 
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trains  by  which  they  are  to  be  conveyed 
In  well  regulated  mines,  however,  it  is  the 
especial  business  of  one  person  to  inspect 
the  head-gear.  This  should  be  the  case  in 
all.    A  mining  police  is  wanted. 

With  respect  to  the  general  effect  of 
mining  labour  on  the  human  frame,  this 
Report  states,  in  conclusion,  that  the  work 
in  a  well  regulated  coal-mine  is  not  only 
not  injurious  but  healthful,  developing  and 
expanding  the  body  into  forms,  which  one 
of  the  sub-commissioners  compares  to  the 
finest  models  of  ancient  sculpture.  In  Staf- 
fordshire, Warwickshire,  Leicestershire, 
and  in  great  part  of  Yorkshire,  the  men  are 
described  as  strong  and  powerful,  '  living 
like  fighting-cocks;'  presenting  *in  the 
broad  and  stalwart  frame  of  the  swarthy  col 
lier  as  he  stalks  home,  all  grime  and  muscle, 
a  striking  contrast  with  the^puny,  pallid, 
starveling,  little  weaver,  with  his  dirty  white 
apron  and  feminine  look.' — (Report,  p.  163.) 

Whatever  the  imagination  may  picture 
as  to  the  interior  of  a  mine,  the  reality 
turns  out  to  be  far  from  frightful,  where 
this  speculation  is  conscientiously  worked  ; 
that  is  to  say,  where  the  passages  are  suffi- 
ciently high  not  to  keep  the  body  bent,  the 
air  sufficiently  pure  to  sustain  health  amid 
the  gigantic  efforts  the  miner  must  make, 
the  temperature  salubrious,  and  all  other 
appurtenances  fit  and  matching.  This  is 
what  a  mine  should  be,  and  what  many 
ought  to  be,  if  the  eye  of  public  opinion 
and  the  hand  of  the  law  were  directed 
aright.  But  this  they  are  not ;  and  so  we 
have  descriptions  of  people  working  in  pas- 
isages  like  drains :  yet  even  here  we  should 
beware  of  drawing  too  broad  conclusions — 
true  words  may  paint  falsely.  A  person 
working  twelve  hours  a-day  up  to  his  knees 
in  wet  and  muck  would  speedily  die — 
above  ground ;  but  the  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  the  mine,  with  even  inefficiei^t  venti- 
lation, removes  very  much  of  the  dangers 
of  what  reads  like  constant  exposure  to  wet. 
On  the  whole  it  is  rather  to  the  over-wqrk 
than  to  anything  else  that  most  of  the  con- 
stitutional damages  to  the  frame  may  be 
traced — although  a  bad  atmospb.cre  will  of 
course  largely  complicate  the  result 

Where  the  work  is  excessive,  and  be- 
yond the  physical  powers,  it  retards  puber- 
ty, shortens  manhood,  and  brings  on  pre- 
mature old  a^ ;  and  the  instances  are  nu- 
merous of  this  exhausting  labour  in  young 
children,  who  are  too  tired  to  do  anything 
but  sleep.  *  One  man  remembers  he  has 
many  a  time  dropt  to  sleep  with  the  meat 
in  his  mouth.'  *  Mothers  say  that  their 
children  come  home  so  stiff  and  tired  that 
they  are  obliged  to  lift  them  into  bed ' — 


'  are  too  tired  to  speak' — *  fall  asleep  before 
they  can  eat  their  suppers.'  There  are  in- 
stances detailed  where  a  curved  spine  and 
abscesses  of  the  hip -joint  did  not  shield  the 
worker  from  labour— diseases  which  ex- 
haustion and  a  wet  mine  would  readily  in- 
duce. (Report,  p.  177.)  At  page  179,  the 
witness  says,  *  I  have  often  seen  them  lyioe 
on  the  floor  fast  asleep :  then  they  &Jl 
asleep  in  the  pit,  and  are  killed  by  wag- 
gons runnins:  over  them.' 

The  first  direct  effect  of  over- work  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  extraordinary  development 
of  the  muscles ;  '  those  of  the  back  stand 
out  like  ropes.'  The  collier-boys  were  there- 
fore found  greatly  superior  to  those  of  other 
callings  in  this  respect  The  immediate 
consequence  of  development  in  one  set  of 
organs  is  diminution  in  another ;  and  hence, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  colliers  are  de- 
scribed as  a  '  stunted  race the  exceptions 
are  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  anu  Ire- 
land. The  third  effect  of  over-work  is 
early  decay  of  the  organ  over- worked — ^in 
the  collier,  therefore,  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem. 

*  After  they  are  tumed  forty-five  or  fifty  they 
walk  home  ^om  their  wcnrk  like  cripples,  stiffly 
stalking  along,  often  leaning  on  sticks.  Where 
the  lowness  of  the  gales  induces  a  very  bent 
posture,  I  have  observed  an  inward  curvature  of 
the  spine;  and  chicken-breasted  children  are 
very  common  in  low,  thin  coal-mines.' — (Report, 
p.  185.) 

This  decrepitude  is  common,  however, 
to  many  other  classes  than  minora  :  indeed 
any  tribe  of  mechanics  may  be  known  by 
their  forms  as  modified  by  their  trade. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  rife 
among  colliers— the  former  as  the  result  of 
over-action,  the  latter  from  that  and  the 
vitiated  and  heated  air  of  certain  mines. 
In  East  Lothian,  Dr.  Alison  says,  pulmo- 
nary disease  begins  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  gradually  increasing, 
carries  off  the  collier,  if  he  be  spared  by 
other  disorders.  'Want  of  proper  venti- 
lation is  the  cause :  no  part  requires  more 
looking  to  than  East  Lothian.  The  men 
die  off  like  rotten  sheep.'  (Resort,  p.  189.) 
Another  pulmonary  disease,  almost  pecu- 
liar to  colliers,  is  *  black-spit,'  or  *  spurious 
melanosis.'  The  symptoms  are,  according 
to  Dr.  Alison,  *  emaciation,  constant  short- 
ness of  breath,  quick  pulse,  occasional 
stitches,  copious  expectoration,  mostly  per- 
fectly black,  of  the  colour  and  consistence 
of  blacking,  a  hacking  cou^h.  It  is  never 
cured.'  ^.  190.)  It  is  said  there  are  no 
consumptive  nor  red-faced  (apoplectic  I) 
colliers.    The  cheap  worked  mines  are  cei^ 
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tainly  the  gvavas  qf  men.  Wheq  thegf:  imt^ 
well  VQqtil^4)  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  re- 
markable that  children  who  are  ili  a^iove 
gTQund  recover  in  the  equable  lY^^^'^  ^ 
low :  the  half-starved  cotton  3pinper,  driven 
thither  by  his  necessities,  cpTtei)  qn^erges 
with  gain  of  healUi  and  flesh, 

All  these  varied  (urcumstances  and  modi- 
fied result3  must  be  candidly  considered* 
As  said  a^  the  outset,  there  are  great 
evils  and  dangers  rq  many  other  callin.gs, 
which  might  perhaps,  if  reported  on  by  a 
set  of  gentlemen,  however  honest  and  sin- 
cere, appear  actually  crammed  with  mere 
misery  and  oppression,  yet  which  are  iiot 
f?€  Jacio  inconsistent  with  a  fair  average  of 
well-being.  Many  trades,  ani  ^rqfemons 
too,  are  undoubtedly  unfavourable  to  length 
of  days.  The  colliers  are  not  cut  oflf  nearly 
so  soon  as  some  other  classes — yet  they, 
generally  speaking,  are  a  short-lived  peo- 
ple. At  forty  they  are  incapable  qf  ^ork 
}n  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire—'  are  regu- 
lar old  men,  as  much  as  some  at  eighty  ^' 
at  fifty  in  Warwickshire.  In  Derbystiire 
the  collier  is  aged  at  forty ;  and  the  loader, 
being  twenty-eight  and  thirty,  (p.  192.) 
And  so  is  it  wherever  we  track  them.  As 
a  race,  they  may  he  said  to  be  extipct  at 
Ififty-five.  There  are  only  half  as  many  old 
men  above  seventy  among  colliers  as  among 
agriculturists ;  and  twice  as  mai^y  deaths 
by  accidents.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  collier 
is  fond  of  his  colliery,  preferring  it  to  every 
other  calling;  and,  if  be  quits  his  mine  fdr 
a  time,  speedily  returns  to  it.  The  spirit 
of  adventure,  and  rough  enjoyment,  and  in- 
dependence, makes  him  ganible  with  life. 

Wecamiot  conclude  without  one  or  two 
/examples  mere  of  the  good  that  may  be 
done  the  proprietor,  where  he  seriously 
turns  his  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  his 
miners.  And,  first,  look  at  the  collier  pop- 
ulation of  Alloa,  amounting  to  1100,  as  af- 
fected by  the  kind  e^certions  of  thg^r  land- 
lord, the  late  E^j-l  of  Mar.  He  gaye 
^hem  the  means  of  education,  improved 
^eir  cottages,  encouraged  gardening,  pro- 
hibited the  wives  working  in  the  mines ; 
•and  so,*  says  Mr.  John  Graich*,'  'raised 
their  character  iq  ^  wonderful*  degree.' 
The  provident  society  of  the  Allqa  pol- 
liery  has  at  prespni  JSOOZ.  iq  the  bank ! 

The  present  Earl  qf  Elgin  had  for  mapy 
years  before  his  father's  death  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  in  Scotland ;  and 
under  his  eye  an  improved  systen;  appears 
Co  have  been  established  in  the  coliieiies. 
James  Grier,  managei;,  s^ys  '  tjiat  tweqty- 
five  years  ago  fj^w  persons  thqueht  them- 
/selves  safe  near  tb^  spot  ^iter        ;  now  a 


more  sobetr  set  of  wqrkmen  are  not  to  b^ 
fqui^d  iq  Sco|landJ — App.  I.,  p.  497. 
Another  witness  says 

*  \Vith  resppet  to  the  moral  coqdition  of  th^ 
colliery  loan  af$rm  they  are  much  better  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago :  formerly  their 
fooqand  clothing  were  of  the  commonest  de- 
scription, but  now  a  collier's  family,  if  careful, 
eat  of  the  best  and  most  wholesome  food,  and 
have  the  clothing  of  the  firf  t-rate  merchant  of 
tiyeqty  years  figQ.' 

It  is  particqlafly  satisfactory  tq  quote 
such  e:}parpplqs  from  Scotland,  where  cer- 
tainly they  were  and  are  most  needed  :  but 
\ye  a^-e  bound  tq  say  that  the  settlement  of 
the  legislative  question  as  tq  mines  an^ 
miners  must  be  infinitely  more  ^i^cult  ^ 
regards  that  than  any  other  part  of  the  em- 
pirp.  The  ^yih  of  the  want  of  a  libera^, 
and  unifqrq[i  Pqqr  L^w  for  Scqtlaqd  are  be 
coming  every  day  more  and  more  terrible; 
and  till  th^at  p^igahtic  mischiqf  is  remedies 
it  will  avail  httle  to  attempt  regulations  as 
to  particular  classes  of  the  lower  popula 
dqn  there. 

To  return  to  England — let  us  hear  one 
of  the  ablest  of  Ihese  Sub-commission- 
ers:— 

*  The  worst  of  all  the  iqany  adve^ties  which 
beset  the  mental  and  moral  progress  of  the 
working  classes,  is  the  indifference  towards  therii 
of  the  higher  orders  of  ^iety.  It  is  a  fearful 
lining  to  see  how  exempt  the  employers  of  lap 
hour  often  hold  themselves  fi-om  moral  obligfL- 
ticms  of  every  description  towards  those  firom 
whose'  Industry  thrtr  own  fortunes  spring;. 
Even  they  wlio  contribute  at  all  to  the  educati^ 
or  moral  improvement  of  their  workmen  do  sO, 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  merely  by 
money,  and  without  personal  pains  and  super- 
intendence of  their  own.' — Afr.  Symons,  App.  I., 
p:  201.  - 

How  the  reverse  of  such  a  feeling  has 
operated  the  following  account  will  prove : 
Mrs.  Stansfield,  of  Flockton,  and  her  fami- 
ly, large  proprietors  both  of  mines  and 
land,  erected  a  room  56  feet  long  as  a 
Sunday-school,  and  covered  its  walls  with 
maps  and  pictures,  and  placed  a  piano  in 
it.  At  nine  on  each  Sunday  morning  a 
bell  heard  in  the  neighbouring  village  sum- 
mons about  sixty-four  children,  who  pre- 
pare, by  prayer  and  psalmody;  for  reading 
catechisms  and  hearing  Scripture :  afler 
these  preliminaries  thev  are  taken  to  the 
church,  about' half-a-mile  off;  and  a  sim- 
ilar exercise  is  repeaited  in  the  evening. 
Tickets,  bearing  a  value  of  Id,  or  2d,  a  do- 
zen, are  given  for  attendance  at  school  and 
chapel ;  «n^  fopr  of  these  can  be  obtaineci 
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each  Sunday.  From  these  funds  all  the 
girls  but  the  youngest  purchase  their  bible, 
prayer,  and  hymn-books. 

The  first  Sunday  in  August  an  examina- 
tion takes  place,  to  which  the  parents  are 
invited :  it  is  termed  tJie  /east  of  August, 
and  is  anticipated  by  all  with  delight. 

From  the  elder  girls  of  the  school  eight 
are  selected ;  who,  on  each  Wednesday, 
are  joined  by  twenty  young  men  and  lads, 
and  are  formed  into  a  singing  class.  Some 
have  attained  great  proficiency :  Mr.  Sy- 
raons  says  that,  at  a  concert  given  by  Mr. 
Miles  Slansfield,  he  saw  Sarah  Wood  t^nd 
seven  other  girls,  who  had  spent  the  whole 
day  in  toilsome  labour  in  the  mine,  per- 
forming some  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of 
Spohr's  Last  Judgment,  and  Haydn's 
Masses,  with  zest  and  skill,  ^  They  had 
been  practised  only  a  few  months,  once  or 
twice-a-week,  and  thev  sang  that  n^ost  chro- 
matic oratorio  admiraoly,  v^ith  sQme  of  the 
first  chorus-singers  in  Yorkshire.* 

*  Mr.  Brigsfs,  the  partner  of  Mrs.  Stansfield, 
and  Mr.  Miles  Stansfield.  her  son,  have,  in 
addition  to  these  means  ot  mental  culture  for 
the  children,  opened  a  gymnasium  and  cricket- 
ground  for  the  men.  Twice  a-week  they  are 
admitted  by  means  of  tickets ;  and  the  scene 
presented  by  the  commingling  of  all  ages  and 
Doth  sexes  for  the  purposes  of  recreation  strongly 
corroborated  the  impression  I  had  formed  of  ine 
ffood-heartedness  (iu  spite  of  the  ignorance)  of 
the  collier  population.  Nor  is  the  kindly  and 
grateful  feeling  which  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
workpeople  otMessrs.  Slansfield  and  Briggs  to- 
wards their  employers  by  any  oceans  confined 
to  the'  playground: — it  exists  most  warmly 
throughout  the  village.' — Ibid,,  p.  203. 

A  slight  trait,  incidentally  placed  ip  a 
foot-note,  will  perhaps  bring  the  whole 
scene  more  vividly  before  the  reader  than 
the  description  by  Mr.  Symons  of  the  con- 
tention for  piizes-^these  Titans,  iu  the  va- 
rious games  of  bell-race,  jumping  iu  sacks, 
throvnng  weights,  running,  leaping  ofer 
poles,  &c. — '  An  inditnducU  of  great  strenglh 
is  appaiMted  to  act  as  constable,  whose  office 
is  to  enforce  the  laws,  to  turn  out  strangers 
entering  without  tickets,  or  any  members 
misconducting  themselves,  and  to  close  up 
the  ground  at  night' 

A  further  experiment  was  made  on  theee 
sons  of  earth — an  attempt  to  entice  them, 
jlhrough  music,  from  their  ordinary  haunt 
of  the  public-house,  and  its  potent  attrac- 
tions of  strong  drink  and  fierce  gambling. 
At  first  twenty  only  appeared,  and  these 

*  in  their  shirt-sleeves.'  *  The  concett  ri- 
veted their  attention,  and  they  became 
quiet  and  expressed  great  delight'    A^  the 

*  feast  of  August,'  }.841,  the  twenty  had 


a  welled  into  'a  multitude  of  eolliers,'  with 
their  families,  who  attended  the  concert  ts 
well  as  the  eames,  remaining  the  whole 
evening,  and  declaring,  at  its  close,  '  This 
beats  cock-fighting ! ' 

We  think  we  shall  please  many  by  giv- 
ing one  extract  more  trom  the  historian  of 
*  Fossil  Fuel.'  It  may  be  surmised,  from 
something  already  quoted,  that  this  able 
writer  himself  began  life  in  the  pit;  but, 
if  so,  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  add 
his  name  to  a  list  which  it  would  by  no 
means  discredit 

*  The  Comish  miners  have  often  been  referred 
to  as  being  a  remarkably  observant  and  inteUi- 
feent  race  of  men :  combining,  as  they  commonly 
do,  each  in  his  own  person,  the  labourer,  the 
adventurer,  and  the  merchant,  they  have  ac- 
quired a  de^e  of  shrewdness  and  industry  that 
could  i^pt  fad  to  he  not^,  especially  by  strangers 
with  whom  they  came  into  contact  The  col- 
liers, on  the  other  hand,  whether  less  knowing 
or  not,  haye  been,  in  this  respect  at  least,  less 
known :  they  have  almost  uniformly  been  the 
servants  of  capitalists  between  whom  and  the 
actual  labourers  there  have  existed  several  gra- 
dations of  rank — so  to  speak — the  duties  of  the 
impermqst  of  which^  however,  bear  very  lighdy, 
if  at  all,  on  the  real  independence  of  the  lowest 
— the  latter,  indeed,  frequently  rising  merito- 
riously from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  scale. 
Man^  honourable  instances  of  this  might  be 
mentioned.  It  is  no  proof  of  the  gencnu  intel- 
ligence of  any  body  of  operatives  that  men  of 
tsuent  have  occasionally  nseu  from  among  them 
to  distinguished  stations  in  society;  but  it  is 
natural  to  associate  the  ultimate  fame  or  noto- 
riety of  an  individual  with  his  original  calling, 
and  this  without  the  least  disparagement  or 
disrespect  It  is  on  this  principle  that  one  feds 
a  certain  description  of  interest  in  knowing  that 
the  late  celebrated  Doctor  Hutton  was  origi- 
nally a  hewer  employed  in  Old  Long  Benton 
Colliery ;  that  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  intelligent 
engineer  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  lUil- 
way,  was  originally  a  coal-miner;  that  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Huntingdon,  an  eccentric  but  talented 
preacher  in  the  metropolis,  was  a  coal-heaver ; 
and  even  that  the  late  "  king  of  the  conjurors," 
as  the  ingenious  Ingleby  was  called,  was  a  pit- 
man, who  first  practised  sleight  of  hand  among 
his  companions  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne. 
ThomasBewick  too,  "the  celebrated  zylqgnpher 
and  illustrator  of  nature,''  may  be  mentioned  as 
another  instance.  His  father  was  a  collier  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham ;  and  Thomas 
with  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  died  after  giving 
promise  of  high  excellency  in  the  beauti^  art 
of  wood-engraving,  was  early  rmnmred  in  that 
subterrmean,  laborious,  and  loathsome  emplov- 
ment~"I  have  heard  him  say,"  remarks  lus 
firiend  Mr.  Dovastoo,  **  that  the  remotest  reool- 
lection  of  his  powerful  and  tenacious  memoqr 
was  that  of  lying  for  houra  on  his  side  between 
dismal  strata  of  coal,  by  a  glimmering  and  dir^ 
candle,  pl3ring  the  pick  with  his  little  hands— 
those  hands  afterwards  destined  to  elevate  the 
arts,  illustrate  nature,  and  promulgate  her  trpths, 
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to  the  delight  and  indtructioa  of  the  moral  and 
intellectu^  world.'*  * — History  of  Fossil  Fuel, 
pp.  289,  290. 

Since  this  article  was  put  in  type  l^ord 
Ashley  has  obtained  the  uaaQimous  assent 
of  the  Hoiis^  of  Commoiis  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  *  to  make  ReguUtions  inspect* 
ing  the  Age  and  Sex  of  Children  and 
Young  Persons  employed  in  the  Mines  and 
Collieries  of  the  United  Kingdonu'  Ailer 
perusing  this  Report — with  its  detailed  Ap- 
pendices, and  the  terrible  woodcuts  that  ac- 
company them — it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
doubt  that  Lord  Ashley  would  receive  the 
cordial  support  of  Her  Majesty's  Glovem- 
ment  in  such  a  measure.  But  we  were  not 
prepared  for,  and  therefore  we  were  indeed 
most  highly  gratified  by,  the  unanimity  of 
the  House  of  Comitioiis  otk  thd  7th  of  Junei 
We  would  fain  hail  it  as  an  evidence  diat 
not  by  any  one  class  of  politicians  alone, 
but  by  alU  the  danger  of  neglecting  the 
moral  and  social  and  also  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  this  rich  and  powerful 
empire  has  at  length  bepn  understood  and 
appreciated  f  and  as  an  omen  and  pledge 
that  henceforth,  as  now,  English  gentlemen 
of  all  parties  will  be  (bund  ready  to  act  to- 
gpdther  as  men  and  as  Christians  when  the 
«fQictions  of  their  humble  fellow-country- 
tnen  are  brought  under  their  consideration 
as  le^^ators.  Lord  Ashldy^s  speech  was 
indeed  a  happy  specimen  of  clear  state- 
ment, intermixed  with  numberless  touches 
of  simply  attd  deeply  pathetic  eloquence : — 
no  mail  could,  listen  to  it  widiout  being  re- 
jninded  of  Wilberforce.  Such  a  speech 
night  well,  as  a  display  of  high  talents,  excite 
admiration  and  applause  ;  but  these  are  not 
days  when  rhetorKJ,  or  even  oratory,  can  pro- 
duce, in  regard  to  subjects  of  this  kind,  any 
decisive  practic?il  effect.  The  House  must 
kave  been  operated  oh  by  circumstances  of 
a  very  different  character:  they  felt,  we 
liope  and  believe,  that  this  was  the  first 
step  in  a  path  which  must  be  pursued,  if 
our  working  classes— unequalled  in  the 
lustory  of  the  world  for  courage,  energy, 
and  native  goodness  of  ieeUng---are  to  be 
Yeconciled  to  the  great  existing  institutions 
of  their  country — ®ot  excepting  the  insti- 
tatiou  of  propeity,  which,  like  all  the  rest, 
can  only  deserve  to  be  supported  as  being 
ibr  the  general  advantage. 

*I  hope,  Sir,'  said  Lord  ABhley,  *that  the 
House  wHl  not  consider  that  I  am  speaking 
dogmatically  on  Uiese  subjects:  my  intereourse 
^inth  the  workkig  dasses,  both  by  correspondence 
and  personal  interview,  has  for  raatiy  years  been 
'ko  extensive,  that  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  I  am  conversant  with  their  feelings  and 
hibits  and  can  state  their  probable  movements^ 


I  do  not  fear  any  violent  or  general  outbreaks 
on  the  part  of  the  popolation  :  there  may  be  a 
few,  but  not  more  than  will  be  easily  re^nressed 
by  the  ordinary  force  of  the  country.  But  I  do 
fear  the  progress  of  a  cancer,  a  perilous,  and,  if 
we  much  logger  delay,  an  incurable  cancer, 
which  has  seized  upon  the  body  social,  moral, 
and  political;  and  then  in  some  day,  when 
there  shall  be  required  on  the  part  of  our  people 
an  unusual  energy,  an  unprecedented  eflbrt  of 
virtue  and  patriotism,  the  strength  of  the  empire 
prostrate,  lor  the  fiuai  disorder  will  have  reach- 
ed its  vitals, 

*  There  are,  I  well  know,  many  other  things 
to  be  done ;  but  this,  I  must  mamtain,'is  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary :  for  it  is  a  mockerv  to 
tdk  of  education  to  pec^le  who  are  engagea,  as 
it  were,  in  unceasing  toil  from  their  cradle  to 
their  gmve.    I  have  endeavoured  for  many 

J rears  to  attain  this  end  by  limiting  the  hours  of 
abour,  and  so  bringing  the  children  and  young 
persons  within  the  reach  of  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious education.  I  have  hitherto  been  dis^ 
appointed,  and  I  deeply  regret  it,  because  we 
are  daily  throwing  away  a  noble  material ! — 
for,  depend  upon  it,  the  British  people  are  the 
noblest  and  m<*t  easily  governed  of  any  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  fortitude  iand 
obedience  under  the  severest  privations  suffi- 
ciently piove  it  (Loud  cheers.)  Sure  I  am, 
that  the  minister  <^  this  country,  whoever  he  be, 
if  he  will  hut  win  their  confidence  hy  appealing 
to  their  liearts,  may  hear  upon  his  little  finger 
the  whole  weight  of  the  reins  of  the  British  em* 
pire.  And,  Sir,  the  sufferings  of  these  people, 
so  destructive  to  themselves,  are  altogether 
needless  to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  .... 
Condd  it  even  be  proved  that  they  were  neces- 
sary>  this  House,  I  know,  would  pause  befcare  it 
unaertook  to  affirm  the  continuance  of  them. .  .  . 
What  could  induce  you  to  tolerate  further  the 
existence  of  such  cruelties?  Is  it  not  enough 
to  announce  these  things  to  an  assembly  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  British  gentlemen  ?  For  twenty 
miliioBS  of  money  you  purchased  the  hberation 
of  the  negro;  and  it  was  a  blessed  deed.  You 
may,  this  night,  by  a  cheap  and  harmless  vote, 
invigorate  the  hearts  of^  thousands  of  your 
country  people,  enable  them  to  walk  erect  in 
newness  of  life,  to  enter  on  the  enjoyment  of 
their  inherited  freedom,  and  avail  themselves 
(if  they  will  accept  them)  of  the  opportunities 
of  virtue,  of  morality,  and  religion.  These, 
Sir,  are  the  ends  that  I  venture  to  propose: 
this  is  the  barbarism  that  I  seek  to  restore. 
The  House  will,  I  am  sure,  fi)rgive  me  for  hav- 
ing detained  them  so  long ;  and  still  more  will 
they  forgive  me  for  venturing  to  conclude,  by 
imploring  them  in  the  words  of  Hdy  Writ, 
"  To  break  off  our  sins  by  righteousness,  and 
our  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor, 
if  it  thay  be  a  lengthening  of  our  tranquillity:''* 
—Speech,  4-c.»  p^  57. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Gardening  far  Laduu .  By 
Mrs.  Loudon.  London.  1841. 

2.  2^k$  Ladies*  Companion  to  the  Flower 
Garden  :  being  an  Alphabetical  Arrange- 
ment of  ail  the  Ornamental  Plants  usual- 
groton  in  Gardens  and  Shrubberies  ; 
tpit%  fuCl  Directions  for  their  Culture, 
By  Mrs.  Loudon.  ^  London.  1841. 

3*  The  Flotoer  Garden;  containing  Piree- 
tions  for  the  Cultivation  of  atl  Gixrden 
Flowers,    pp.  515.    Londoni  1841. 

4.  ^An  Encycu^eedia  of  Gard^ting :  com- 
prising the  TJieory  and  Fractide  oj  Hor- 
ticulture.  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Xfandscape-Qardening,  Sfc.  Sfc,  By  J.  C. 
Loudoii}  F.L.S.,  H.S,  &c.  8vo»  pp. 
1270.  London. 

An  Encydop€edia  of  Plants  ;  toith  Fig- 
ures of  IteiirVy  Ten  Thousand  Spectei. 
Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon.  8vo,  pp. 
1159.    London.  1829. 

6.  Elements  of  Botany,  Structural,  Physio- 
logical, Systematical,  and  Medical,  By 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Bo- 

finy  in  University  College.  London. 
^  841. 

7.  A  Pocket  BotanicalDictionary  :  compris- 
ing the  Names,  History,  and  Culture  of 
all  Plants  known  in  Britain,  By  Joseph 
Paxton,  F.L.S.,  H.S.,&c.  London.  1840. 

8.  Botdny  for  Ladies ;  or\  a  Popular  In- 
troduction to  the  Natural  System  of 
Plants.  By  Mrs;  Loudon,  pp.  493. 
London.  1841. 

"9.  The  Orchidacecs  of  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala, By  James  Batemah,  Esq.  In 
Parts. 

10.  Illustrations  of  the  Genera  and  Species 
(f  Orchidaceous  Plants,  By  Francis 
Bauer,  Es<j^  with  Notes  and  Prefittory 
Remarks.  Dr.  Lindley.  London.  1840. 
il,  Sertum  Orchideum  ;  &t,  a  Wreath  of 
the  most  hcatUiful  Orchidaceous  Plants, 
By  Dr.  Lindley.  1840-^1. 

\2.  A  History  of  British  Ferns,  By  Ed- 
Vjrard  Newmari,  F.L.S.    8vd.  1840. 

13.  Poetry  of  Gardening,  frota  *  The  Car- 
thusian,* a  Miscellany  in  Prose  and 
Verse,    pp.  52S.    London.  1839. 

If  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  stop  to.  inquire 
Whether  landscape-gardening  demands 
any  gi^at  powers  of  the  mind,  we  may 
surely  be  excused  from  the  like  investiga- 
tion on  the  humbler  Subject  of  gardening- 
'^roper.  But  whether  or  not  these  pursuits 
demand,  certain  it  is  that  they  have  exer- 
cised, the  talents  of  as  numerous  and  bril- 
lia,pt  an  assemblage  of  great  names  as  any 
one  subject  can  baast  of  Without  travel- 
ling into  distant  times  6r  countries,  we 
ftrid  among  our  own  philosophers,  poets, 


harder^  Jtihe, 

and  men  of  tastie,  wiio  tiave  deemed  garden- 
ing worthy  their  regard,  the  names  of  Ba- 
con, Evelyn,  Temple,  Pope,  Addison,  Sir 
W.  Chamb^,  Lord  Kames,  Shenstone, 
Horabe  Wislpofe,  Alison,  Hope,  and  Walter 
Sisoct  Uhder  the  first  and  last  of  these 
authorities,  omitting  all  the  rest,  w^  would 
gladly  take  our  stata'd  ih  defence  of  akiy 
study  to  whibh  the^  had  g^ven  thieir  sanc- 
tion bn  papet  abd  ih  prtictice.  Even  in  it^ 
own  etclusivie  domain,  gardening  has  raised 
no  mean  school  of  literature  in  the  works 
of  Gilpin,  Whateley,  the  Masbns,  fijiiglit, 
Price,  and  Repton. 

Time  would  foil  us  to  tell  of  all  those 
royal  and  noble  personages  whom  old  Ge- 
rardb  ^numerates  in  his  '  Herbal'  as  having 
either  *  lovted  tb  livfe  in  gardens,'  or  written 
treatises  on  the  subject.  We  know  that  So- 
lomota  <  spoke  of  plattts,  iit>m  the  cedar  that 
is  in  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  groweth 
out  of  the  wall  :'— though  here  the  mate- 
rial surpassed  the  workmanship,  for  in  all 
his  wisdom  he  discoursed  not  bo  eloquently, 
nor  in  all  his  glory  was  he  so  richly  ar- 
rayed as  one  *  lily  of  the  field.'  The  vege- 
table drug  mithridate  long  handed  down 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Pontes  its  disco^  I 
verer,  'better  knowne,'  says  G^rarde,  ' 
hid  SOteraigne  Mithridate,  Uiah  by  his  sotne- 
time  speaking  two-and-twenty  languam.' 
'  What  should  I  say,'  continues  the  old  her- 
balist, after  having  called  in  the  authorities 
of  Euax  king  of  the  Arabians,  and  Arte- 
misia queen  of  Caria,  '  what  should  I  say 
of  those  i^yal  p)?rsonages,  Juba,  Attalus, 
Climenus,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  Masyni8sa,Seiny- 
ramis,  Dioclesian — all  skilled  in  the  excel- 
lent art  ofsimplingt'  We  might  easily  swell 
the  list  by  the  additioh  of  royal  patrons  of 
horticultiire  in  modem  times.  Aimong  oor 
own  sovereigns,  Elizabeth,  James  1.,  and 
Charles  II.,  are  mentioned  as  having  given 
their  persona!  superintendence  to  the  royal 
gardens,  while  a  change  in  the  style  of  lay- 
mg  out  grounds  is  very  generally  attributed 
to  the  accession  of  "William  and  Mary-*- 
though  we  doubt  whether  a  horticultural  ge- 
nius Would  have  met  with  any  better  or  more 
fitting  reception  from  the  hero  of  the  Boyne 
than  did  the  great  wit  to  whom  be  ofi^n^ 
a  corhetcy  ^  drsgootts.  The  gardens  of 
Tzarsco-celo  and  of  Peterhoff  were  seve- 
rally the  summer  resorts  of  Catherine  I. 
and  Elizabeth  of  Russia^  where  the  one 
amused  herself  with  buildinc  a  Chinese 
village,  and  the  other  by  cooking  tier  own 
dinner  in  the  sumn^errhouse  6i  Monplaisir. 

There  are  more  Uirilling  assoaations 
connecfted  vdth  the  Jax^in  Anglais  of  tbe 
Trianon  at  Versailles,  where  sdtae  rose- 
trees  yet  grow  which  were  planted  by 
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Marie  Antoinette ;  nor  will  an  Englishman 
easily  forget  the  grounds  of  Claremont, 
which  yet  cherish  the  memory  and  the  taste 
of  that  truly  British  princess  who  delight- 
ed to  superintend  even  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers  in  the  cottage-garden.  At  the 
present  moment  great  Uiings  are  promised 
at  Windsor,  hoth  in  the '  ornamental  and 
useful  department ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
idterations  now  in  progress,  avowedly  un- 
der the  eye  of  royalty,  ynW  produce  gar- 
dens as  worthy  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
nation,  as  is  the  palacb  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

Little  new  is  to  be  said  upon  the  history 
of  gardening.  Horace  Walpole  and  Daines 
Barrington  have  well  nigh  exhausted  the 
subject,  and  all  later  writers  go  over  the 
same  ground.  Beginning  with  the  Eden* 
of  our  first  parents,  we  have  the  old  stories 
of  the  orchard  of  the  Hesperides,  and  the 
dragon,  and  the  golden  fruit  (now  explain- 
ed to  be  oranges,) — the  gardens  of  Adonis 
— ^die  Happy  Isles — the  hanging  terraces  of 
Babylon — till  with  a  passing  glance  at 
those  of  Alcinous  and  Laertes,  as  describ- 
ed by  Homer,  we  arrive  at  the  Gardens  of 
Epicurus  and  dwj  Academe  of  Plato.  Ro- 
man history  brings  up  the  rear  with  the  vil- 
las of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  the  fruits  of  Lu- 
cu]]us>  the  roses  of  Psestum;  and  Csesar's 

'  Private  arbours  and  new-planted  orchards 
On  this  side  Tiber.' 

To  how  different  a  science  in  each  of 
these  instances  the  term,  *  garden*  has  been 
applied  we  have  now  no  time  to  inquire  ; 
biit  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  before  en- 
tering upon  the  fresher  and  more  inviting 
scene  of  the  English  parterre,  to  say  one 
word  in  correction  of  an  eiTor  common  to 
all  writers  bh  the  horticulture  of  the  an- 


•  We  arc  sorry  that  Mh  Loudon  in  his  Encyclo- 
pasdia,  to  which  every  writer  on  Gardening  must 
ieel  infinitely  obliged,  should  think  i^  worth  while  to 
repeat  some  silly  sneers  of  Horace  Walpole  on  this 
suoject;  as  if  (what  indeed  he  himself  seems  to 
floout)  a  garden  necessarily  implied  clipped  hedges 
and  treUis-work,  or  as  if  the  new  world,  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  could  be  anything  else  than' 
a  garden.  We  might  fix  on  many  other  passages  to 
find  fault  with  him  on  the  same  score.  Ne  sutor 
ntUra  erevidam.  He  had  better  stick  to  his  spade. 
What  have  rioepticai  hints  and  revolutionary 
opiniftis  to  do  with  gardening'?  What  indeed  can 
be  more  opposite  to  its  pure  and  quiet  spirit  1  To 
say  the  least  of  it,  itib  ingratitude  both  to  Qod  and 
man  in  one  whos^  daily  occupation  is  amongst  the 
iairtat  works  of  creation,  and  whose  income  is  de- 
rived from  the  purest  pursuit  of  an  enlightened  aris- 
tocracy. We  trust  we  may  see  no  more  of  this.  Mr. 
Lowlon  may  take  our  word  for  it,  that  the  drcalation 
and  nsefUlneat  of  his  otherwise  valuable  works  are 
badly  namd  by  these  flourishes. 


dents.  They  would  liavb  us  tonsidier  all 
classical  gardens  as  little  more  than  kitchen- 
gardens  or  orchards—  to  use  the  expression 
of  Walpole,  *  a  cabbage  and  a  gooseberry- 
bush.'  This  is  a  great  bistake.  The  love 
of  flowers  is  as  clearly  traceable  in  the  po- 
ets of  antiquity  as  in  those  of  our  own  times, 
and  their  allusions  to  them  plainly  show 
that  they  were  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
care.  Fruit-trees  no  doubt  were  mingled 
with  their  flowers,  but  in  the  formal,  or  in- 
deed in  any  style,  this  might  be  made  an  ad- 
ditional beauty.  The  very  order*  indeed 
of  their  olive-groves  had  a  protecting  deity 
at  Athens,  and  with  such  exactness  did 
they  set  out  the  elms  which  supported 
their  vines,  that  Virgil  compares  them  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  a  Roman  legion.  But  * 
the  '  fair-clustering  *  t  narcissus  and  th^ 
'gold-gleaming'  crocus  were  reckoned 
among  the  glories  of  Attica  as  much  as  the 
nightingale,  and  the  olive,  and  the  steed  ; 
and  the  violet  |  was  as  proud  a  d^ice  of 
the  Ionic  Athenians,  as  the  rose  of  England, 
or  the  lily  of  France.  The  Romans  are 
even  censured  by  their  lyric  poet  §  for  al- 
lowing their  fruitfiil  olive-groves  to  give 
place  to  beds  of  violets,  and  myrtles,  and 
all  the  '  wilderness  of  sweets.'  The  first 
rose  of  spring  ||  and  the  *  last  rose  of  sum- 
mer '  ^1  have  been  sung  in  Latin  as  well  as 
English.  Ovid's  description  of  the  Flora- 
lia  will  equal  any  account  we  can  produce 
of  our  May-day;  nor  has  Milton  himself 
more  glowingly  painted  the  flowery  mead 
of  Enna  than  has  the  author  of  the  Fasti. 
Cicero**  distinctly  enumerates  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers  among  the  delights  of  thb 
country  ;  and  Virgil  tf  assures  us  that,  had 
he  given  us  his  Georgic  on  Horticulture,  he 
would  not  have  forgotten  the  narcissus  or 
acanthus,  the  ivy,  the  myrtle,  or  the  rose- 
gardens  of  PfiBstum.  The  moral  which 
Bums  drew  from  his  '  mountain  daisy '  had 
been  marked  before  both  by  Virgil  t|  and 
Catullus  ;§§  and  indeed  a  glance  at  the 
Eclogues*  the  Georgics,  or  the  Fasti,  will 
show  the  same  love  of  flowers  in  their  au- 
thors which  evidently  animated  Aristopha- 
nes, where  he  described  the  gentleman  of 
*  merry  old  Athens '  as  *  redolent  of  hohe^- 


•  Sopb.CEd.  Col.  765. 

t  Soph.  CEd. 'Col.  683. 

+  Aristoph.  EquiL  1324.   Acham.  637, 

I  Hor.  ii.  XV.  5.  n  Virg.  Geoi^j.  iv.  l34. 

IT  Hor.  Od.  i.  xxviii.  3. 

'  Nec  vcro  se|getibus  solum,  et  pratis,  et  vineis, 
et  arbustis  res  rustics  Istn  sunt,  sed  etiam  in  hortis  et 
pomariis;  turn  pecudum  pastu,  apium  exarainibus, 
Jhnm  (mnium  varietaU/^Dc  Sen.,  c.  15. 

ft  Qeorg.  iv.  124.  tt  JEn.  ix.436. 

§4  Catull.  xi. 
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suckles  and  holidays;'*  and  which  is  so 
conspicuous  iu  our  own  Shakspieare  as  to 
have  led  to  some  late  ingenious  surraises 
that  he  was  bom  and  bred  a  gardener,  f 

Addison  amused  himself  by  comparing 
the  different  styles  of  eardening  with  those 
of  poetry — •  Your  maKers  of  parterres  and 
flower-gardens  are  epigrammatists  and  son- 
netteers  ;  contrivers  of  bowers  and  grottos, 
treillages  and  cascades,  are  romance- writ 
ers while  the  gravel-pits  in  Kensington 
Grardens,  then  just  laid  out  by  London  and 
Wise,  were  heroic  verse.  If  our  modem 
critics  were  to  draw  a  similar  comparison, 
we  suppose  our  gardens  would  be  divided 
into  the  Classical  and  the  Romantic.  The 
first  would  embrace  the  works  6fthe  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  French,  the  second  those  of  the 
Chinese  and  English  schools.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  the  three  symmetric  styles 
are  not  easily  to  be  distinguished,  but  from 
the  climate  and  character  of  the  nations,  per- 
haps %ven  more  than  from  the  actual  ex- 
amples existing  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, a  division  has  been  made  which  is 
recognized  in  most  works  on  gardening, 
and  may  be  useful  in  practice  in  keeping 
us  to  that  *  leading  idea  *  bti  which  the  cri- 
tics insist  so  strongly,  but  which  has  been 
sadly  neglected  in  most  modem  examples. 

The  Italian  style  is  undoubtedly  the  off- 
spring, or  rather  the  continuation,  of  the 
xystus  and  quincunx  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. With  them  the  garden  was  only 
the  amplification  of  the  hbusis :  if  indeed 
their  notion  of  a  villa  did  not  almost  sink 
the  consideration  of  the  roofed  rooms  in 
the  magnificence  of  die  colonnades  and  ter- 
races that  surrounded  them.  The  same 
spirit  has  animated  the  style  of  modem 
Italy.  The  garden  immediately  about  the 
house  is  but  the  extension  of  the  style  and 
materials  of  which  the  buildings  themselves 
are  composed.    Broad  paved  terraces — 

♦  r/irX«icaf  ^6>ir  ffai  kvfy^vivfn,  Afistoph.  pJub. 
1007. 

t  We  may  perhaps  return  lo  the  subject  of  an- 
cient^ grardens.  Meanwhile  wc  answer  to  Daines 
Baiiritoiglon's  remark,  that.  *  he  knew  of  no  Greek  or 
Latin  word  for  nosegay,'  that  the  ancients  wore  their 
flowers  on  their  head,  not  i«  their  bosom  ;  and  there 
k  surely  nnention  enough  about  '  ari^awi*  and  *  co- 
ronaB.'  Biit  we  need  hardly  wonder  ai  such  an  over^ 
sight  in  an  ahthor  who,  noticing  the  passaees  on 
flowers  ih  our  early  poets,  makes  no  allusion  to  Shaks- 
peare.  To  H.  Walpole,  who  says  '  their  gardens 
are  never  mentioned  as  afibrding  shade  and  shelter 
from  the  rage  of  the  dog-star/  we  can  now  only 
quote  ' 
'  Spista  ramis  laurea  fervidos 
Exdudet  ictus 

and 

— *  platanum  potantibus  umbram  j* 
and  Hor.  ii.  xi.  13.  The  platanus  was  the  newly  in- 
troduced garden-wonder  of  the  Augustan  age. 


and,  where  the  grouiid  admits  of  tbem, 
tiers  rising  one  above  the  other — ^vases  and 
statues  (not  half  hidden  in  a  shrubbery,  or 
indiscriminately  scattered  over  a  lawn,  but) 
connected,  and  in  character  with  the  bouse 
itself— these,  with  marble  fountains  and 
such  relics  of  antiquity  as  may  haw  been 
discovered  in  the  nfii^l>ourhood«  form  the 
chief  beauties  of  the  magnificent  gai-dens  of 
Italy,  which  have  in  many  instances  swal- 
lowed up  the  whole  wealth  of  thbir  princely 
possessors.  Spite  of  Walpole's  sneer  about 
'  walking  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  open 
air,'  we  own  that  there  are  to  us  few  things 
so  beautiful  in  art  as  stately  terraces,  tier 
above  tier,  and  bold  flights  of  stoM  steps, 
now  stretching  fi>rward  in  a  broad  unbroken 
course,  now  winding  around  the  angle  of 
the  terrace  in  short  and  steep  descents,  each 
landing  afibrding  sonw  new  scene*  some 
change  of  sun  or.  shade — a  genial  basking- 
place,  or  cool  retreat — ^here  the  rich  per- 
fume of  an  ancestral*  orange-tree,  there 
the  bright  blossom  of  some  sunny  creeper — 
while  at  another  turn  a  balcony  jute  out  to 
catch  some  distant  view,  or  a  recess  is 
formed  with  seats  for  the  loitering  party  to 
'  rest  and  be  thankful'  Let  all  these  be 
connected  by  colonnades  with  this  architec- 
ture of  the  mansion,  and  you  have  a  far 
more  rational  appendage  to  its  necessarily 
artificial  character  than  the  petty  wilder- 
nesses and  picturesque  'ohanden  which 
have  not  been  without  advocates  up  to  the 
very  lintel  and  threshold. 

Isola  Bella,  the  creation  of  Vitaliano 
Borromeo,  may  be  considered  as  the  extra- 
vagant type  of  the  Italian  style.  A  barren 
rock,  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  and  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  a  few  poor  lichens,  has 
been  converted  into  a  pyramid  of  terracee, 
supported  on  arches,  and  ornamented  with 
bays  and  orange-trees  of  amazing  size  and 
beauty. 

The  Fretoch  are  theatrical  even  in  their 
gardens.  There  is  an  effi:>rt  after  spectacle 
and  display  which,  while  it  wants  the  grace 
of  the  Italians,  is  yet  free  from  the  puerili- 
ties of  the  Dutch.  The  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles may  be  taken  as  the  great  exemplar 
of  this  style ;  and  magnificent  indeed  Uiey 
are,  if  expense  and  extent  and  variety  suf- 
fice to  make  up  magnificence.  Two  hun- 
dred acres  and  two  hundred  millions  of 
fhmcs  were  the  materiab  which  Couis 
XIV.  handed  over  to  Le  N6tre,  wheit^ 
with  to  construct  them.  To  draw  petty 
figures  in  dwarf-box,  and  elabarote  patterns 


*  There  are  in  Holland  maay  oraage-trees  i^uch 
have  been  in  the  same  &mily  SOO  and  300  ycani 
one  at  Versailles  has  the  tnacriptioo  <  8em6  m  iiMh^ 
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in  particoloured  sand,  might  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  where  the  formal  style  wa^ 
carried  out  with  such  magnificence  as  this, 
but  otherwise  the  designs  of  Le  Ndtre 
differ  little  from  that  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  Geometric  style,  save  in  their  mon- 
strous extent.  This  is  the  *  grand  manner' 
of  which  Batty  Langley,  in  his  'New 
Principles  of  Gardening,'  published  in 
1728,  has  given  such  extraordinary  speci- 
mens. We  wish  it  wore  only  possible  for 
us  to  transfer  a  few  of  his  designs  to  these 
pages,  that  the  absurdity  of  th^t  fashion 
might  be  fully  shown  up.  Some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  his  system,  to  which  we 
may  perhaps  return,  from  his  starling  with 
the  principle  that  the  *  true  end  and  design 
of  laying  out  gardens  of  pleasure  is,  that 
we  may  never  kqpw  when  we  haye  seen 
the  whole.**  The  great  wonder  of  Ver- 
sailles was  the  well-known  labyrinth,  not 
such  a  maze  as  is  really  the  source  of  muph 
idle  amusement  at  Hampton  Court,  but  a 
mere  ravel  of  intern^inable  walks,  closely 
fenced  in  with  high  hedges,  in  which  thirty- 
nine  of  -^sop's  Fables  were  represented 
by  painted  copper  figures  of  birds  and 
beasts,  each  group  connected  with  a  sepa- 
rate fountain,  and  all  spouting  water  out  of 
their  mouths.  A  more  dull  and  fatuous 
notion  it  never  entered  into  the  mip4  of 
bloated  extravagance  to  conceive.! 

Every  tree  was  here  planted  with  geo- 
metrical exactness, — parterre  answered  to 
parterre  across  half-a-mile  of  gravel,— 

'  Grove  nods  to  grove,  ecush  alley  has  its  brpther^ 
And  half  the  ^nlen  just  reflects  the  other.' 

'Such  symmetry,*  says  Lord  Byron,  *  i^ 
not  for  solitude  ;  and  certainly  the  gardens 
of  Versailles  were  not  planted  with  any 
such  intent    ^he  Parisians  do  not  throng 


•  Brown— who,  though  an  uneducated  man,  and 
alluded  to.  we  suppose,  by  Sir  Chambers  where 
he  .speaks  of  '  peasants  emerging  from  the  melon- 
ground  to  take  the  periwig^  and  turn  professor,'  left 
many  good  saying  behind  him— used  to  say  of 
these  tortuous  walks,  that  you  might  put  one  foot 
upon  zig  and  the  other  upon  zhs. 

t  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  more  than 
'  childishness  of  the  thing  from  ^  contemporary  ac- 
count. *  These  water-works  represent  several  of 
iEsop's  Fables :  the  animals  are  all  of  brass  and 
painted  in  their  proper  colours,  and  are  so  well  as- 
signed, that  they  seem  to  be  in  the  very  action  the 
Fable  supposes  them  in,  aiuL  ths  more  so^  for  that 
they  cast  water  out  of  their  mouths,  all^drng  to  the 
form  of  speech  the  Fable  renders  them  in."  Here 
fi>Uow8  the  description  of  a  particular  fountain. 
'  Fable  XIII.  The  Fox  and  the  Crane.— Upon  a 
rock  stands  a  Fox  with" the  Crane;  the  Fox  is  lap- 
ping somewhat  on  a  flat  gilded  dish,  the  water 
spreads  iuelf  in  the  form  of  a  table-cloth ;  the  Crane 
by  way  of  oomplaint  spouts  up  water  into  theuair  ; 
and  so  on  through  thirty-eight  Others. —  VjsrsaiUes 


there  for  the  contemplation  to  be  found  in 
the  *  trim  gardens'  of  Milton.  There  is  in- 
deed a  melancholy,  but  not  a  pleasing  one, 
in  wandering  alone  through  those  many 
acres  of  formal  hornbeam,  where  we  feel 
that  it  requires  the  '  galliard  and  elinquant' 
air  of  a  scene  of  Watteau — its  crowds  and 
love-makipg — its  hoops  anji  minuets — a 
rinc^ing  laugh  and  merry  tambourine — ^to 
make  us  recognize  the  real  genius  of  the 
place.  Taking  Versailles  as  the  gigantic 
type  of  the  French  school,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  it  embraces  broad  gravelled 
terraces,  long  alleys  of  yew  and  hornbeam, 
vast  orangeries,  groves  planted  in  the  quin- 
cunx style,  and  water-works  embellished 
\yith,  and  conducted  through,  every  variety 
of  sculptured  ornament.  It  takes  the  mid- 
dle line  between  the  other  two  geometric 
schools ;  admitting  more  sculpture  and 
other  works  of  art  than  the  Italian,  but 
not  overpowered  with  the  same  number  of 
*  huge  masses  of  littleness'  as  the  Dutch^ 
There  is  more  of  promenade,  less  of  par- 
terre ;  more  gravel  than  turf ;  more  of  the 
deciduous  than  of  the  evergreen  tree.  The 
practical  water-wit  of  drenching  the  spec^ 
tators  was  in  high  vogue  in  the  ancient 
French  gardens ;  and  Evelyn,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Dake  of  Richelieu's  villa,  de- 
scribes with  some  relish  how  *  on  going, 
two  extravagant  musketeers  shot  at  us  wid) 
a  stream  of  water  from  their  musket- 
barrels.*  Contrivances  for  dousing  the 
visitors  —  'especially  the  ladies'  —  whicl^ 
once  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  catalogue 
of  every  show-place,  seem  to  militate  a  lit- 
tle against  the  national  character  for  gal- 
lantry; but  the  very  fact  that  everything 
was  done  to  surprise  the  spectator  and 
stranger  evinces  how  diflferent  was  their 
idea  of  a  garden  from  the  home  and  fami- 
liar pleasures  which  an  Englishman  looks 
to  in  his.  Paintings  on  a  large  scale,  and 
illusive  perspectives*  at  the  end  of  their  ave- 
nues, may  be  ranked  among  their  charac^ 
teristic  embellishments. 

But  during  the  madness  of  the  Revoluj 
tion,  gardens  of  course  could  not  be  allow^ 
e4  alone  to  remain  unaltered ;  and  as  Reason 
and  Nature  were  to  carry  everything  be- 
fore them,  here  too  the  English  style  wa^ 

*  An  instance  of  these  '  agreeable  deceptions,' 
perfectly  characteristic  of  the  French  taste  of  th^ 
day,  may  be  eivcn  from  Evelyn's  tour  :— *  In  th^ 
Rue  de  la  Seine  is  a  little  garden,  which,  though 
very  narrow,  by  the  addition  of  a  weU-^inted  -per- 
spcctiYe,  is  to  appearance  greatly  enlarged ;  to  thif 
there  is  another  part, supported  by  arches,  in  which 
runs  a  stream  of  water,  rising  in  the  aviary,  out  of  a 
statue,  and  seeming  to  flow  for  some  miles,  by  being 
arHficially  continued  it^  the  painting ,  where  it  sinks 
down  at  the  vfaiV 
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of  course  adopted  with  the  same  enthu- 
5l^sm  intelligence  as  they  showed  in 
taking  up  the  democratic  parts  of  our  con- 
stitution. Ermenonville,  the  seat  of  Vis- 
pgrate  Girardin,  was  the  first  place  of  con- 
sequence laid  out  in  the  natural  style,  and 
a  more  complete  specimen  of  French  adap- 
tation was  never  heard  of.  We  have  not 
space  even  to  glance  at  half  its  charms ; 
but  some  idea  of  the  genius  loci  may  be 
conveyed  from  the  fact  that  *  a  garden  in 
ruins'  was  one  of  its  lions.  And  it  seems 
that  the  Viscomte  kept  a  band  of  musicians 
continually  moving  about,  now  on  water, 
now  on  land,  to  draw  the  attention  of  visi- 
tors to  the  right  points  of  view  at  the  right 
time,  of  the  day ;  while  Madame  and  her 
daughters,  in  a  sweet  mixtqre  of  the  natu- 
ral', the  revolutionary,  ^d  the  ron^antic,  pro- 
menaded the  grounds,  dressed  in  brown 
stuff,  '  en  a7nazo7i€s,*  with  black  hats ;  and 
the  young  men  wore  *habillemenis  Ics  plus 
simples  et  le  pluspropres  d  Ics  /aire  con/on- 
dre  avec  les  enfans  des  campagnards'^  One 
instance,  more  Frenchified  and  ridiculous 
still,  was  that  of  the  *  Moulin  Joji*  of  Wate- 
let.  He  was  a  writer  of  a  system  of  gar- 
dening on  utilitarian  principles  ;  but,  hav- 
ing erected  divers  temples  and  altars  about 
his  grounds,  he  felt  himself  bound,  in  con- 
sistency with  his  theory,  to  employ  occa- 
sionally troops  of  sacriticers  and  worship- 
pers, to  give  his  gimcrack  pagodas  an^ 
shrines  the  air  of  utility  i  In  good  keeping 
with  his  garden  w^  the  encomium  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne-  '  Allez-y,  incr^dules  ! 
M^ditez  sur  les  inscriptions  que  le  gout  y  a 
dictee^.  M^ditez  avec  le  sage^  soupirez  avec 
Vamanty  et  b^nissez  Watelet,* 

The  line  of  demarcation  betyveen  the 
Dutch  and  French  styles  is  perhaps  more 
imaginary  than  real.  The  same  exact  sym- 
metry everywhere  prevails.  There  is  a 
profusion  of  ornaments,  only  on  a  smaller 
scale, — 

*  Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  fL^  trees,* — 

with  stagnant  and  muddy  canals  and  ditches, 
purposely  made  for  the  bridge  that  is  thrown 
over  them;  but  they  abound  also  in  the 
pleasanter  accompaniments  of  grassy  banks 
and  slopes,  green  terraces,  caves,  water- 
works, banquetting-houses  set  on  mounds, 
with  a  profusion  of  trellis-work  and  green 
paint — *  furnished,'  in  the  words  of  Evelyn, 
f  with  whatever  may  render  the  place  agree- 
able, melancholy,  and  country-like,  not  for- 
getting *  a  hedge  of  jets  d'eau  surrounding 
a  parterre.' 

*  Gas.  Lit.  de  VEurop?,  quoted  by  Loudon,  En- 
cyc,p.86. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp  is  a 
lawn  with  sheep— -like  the  grey  withers  of 
Salisbury  Plain — of  stone,  and  shepherd 
and  dog  of  the  same  material  to  match. 
Generally,  however,  the  scissors  and  the 
yew-tree  make  up  the  main  *  fumit\iTe*  of 
the  garden ;  and  there  is  something  so  ve- 
nerable, and  even  classical,*  about  cone? 
and  pyraoiids,  and  peacocks  of  box  and 
yew,  that  we  should  be  loth  to  d^troy  a 
single  specimen  of  the  topiary  art  that  was 
not  in  flagrant  disconnection  with  th^  sc^ne 
around  it.  ' 

However,  the  most  striking  and  indis- 
pensable fqature  of  a  private  garden  in  the 
Dutch  style  is  the  '  lust-huis,'  or  pleasure- 
house,  hundreds  of  which  overlook  every 
public  road  and  canal  in  Holland.  Perched 
on  the  angle  of  the  high  wall  of  the  enclo- 
sure, or  flanking  or  bestriding  the  sta^ant 
canalulet  which  bounds  the  garden,  in  all 
the  gaiety  ai)d  cleanliness  of  fresh  paint, 
these  little  rpoms  form  tlie  resort,  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn  evenings,  of  the  owners 
and  their  families,  who,  according  to  sex 
and  age,  indulge  themselves  with  pipes  and 
beer,  tea  and  gossip,  or  in  observing  the 
passengers  along  the  high  road, — rwhilp 
these,  in  their  turn,  arp  apused  with  the 
amiable  and  pithy  mottoes  on  the  pavillions, 
which  set  foith  the  *  Pleasure  and  Ease/ 
•Friendship  and  iSociability,'  &c.  of 
the  family-party  within. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  ^ 
slight  sketch  of  the  principal  continental 
styles,  before  we  entered  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  that  which  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  appropriate  to  the  English  garden. 
In  a  forager  number  of  our  Review  a  his- 
tory of  the  changes  that  have  passed  over 
English  gardens  was  given,  in  his  usual 
happy  raannpr,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
precludes  the  necessity  of  more  than  a 
passing  reference  tp  the  same  subject. 
London  and  Wise  were  amon?  the  earliest 
innovators  on  the  old  Dutch  school  in  Eng- 
land, and  received  the  high  praise  of  Addi- 
son in  the  '  Spectator-  for  the  introduction 
of  a  more  natural  manner  in  Kensingtoa 
Gardens,  then  newly  laid  out.  Bridgema|i' 
followed,  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  many 
a  verdurous  peacock  and  lion  of  Lincoln- 
green.  Kent,  the  inventor  of  the  Ha-ha, 
broke  through  the  visible  and  formal  boun- 
dary, and  confounded  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  ^rden  and  the  park.  Brown, 
of  'capabihty*  memory,  succeqdp^,  with 
his  round  clumps,  boundary  belts,  semi- 
natural  rivers,  extepsive  lakes,  broad  green 


♦  Sec  Pliny  and  Martial^ we  may  say  jMUfrfn. 
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drives,  with  the  everlasting  portico  summer- 
boose  at  the  end.  Castle  Howard,  Blen- 
heim, and  Stowe,  were  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  these  tiroes ;  while  the  bard  of 
the  Leasowes  was  creating  his  ^ntimental 
farm,  *  rearing,'  says  D'Israeli,  '  hazels  and 
bawthoms,  opening  vistas,  and  winding 
waters,* 

*  And  having  shown  them  where  to  stray, 
Threw  little  pebbles  in  their  way 

displaying — according  to  the  English 
rhymes  of  a  noble  foreigner  who  raised  a 
*  plain  stone"  to  the  memory  of  '  ShensUme' 
— '  a  mind  naUtral,*  in  laying  out  'Arcadian 
greens  ruraV^ 

Whateley's  book  completed  the  revolu- 
tion. It  was  instantly  translated  into 
French,  the  '  Anglomanie*  being  then  at  its 
beight;  and  though  the  clipped  pyramids 
and  hedges  did  not  fall  so  recklessly  as  in 
^England,  yet  no  place  of  any  pretension 
was  considered  perfect  without  the  addition 
of  its  'jardrn  Anglais.'t  The  natural  style 
was  now  for  some  time,  in  writings  and 
practice,  completely  triumphant.  At  length 
came  out '  Price  on  the  Picturesque,*  who 
once  more  drew  the  distinction  between  the 
parterre  and  the  forest,  in  opposition  to  the 
strag'^ling,  scrambling  style,  which  Whate- 
ley  called  '  combining  the  excellences  of  the 
garden  and  the  park.' 

From  the  times  of  Socrates  and  Epicu- 
rus to  those  of  Wesley,  Simeon,  and  Pusey, 
the  same  story  is  to  be  told ;  and  if  theology 
and  philosophy  could  not  escape,  how 
should  poor  gardening  expect  to  go  free  ? 


♦  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  we  think,  used  to  boast  either 
that  he  did  or  did  not  (and  ii  is  much  the  same) 
know  a  cabbage  from  a  cabbage-rose,  has  a  passage 
in  his  *  Life  of  Shenstone*  so  perfectly  Johnsonian 
that  we  must  transcribe  it: — '  Now  was  excited  his 
delight  in  rural  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  of  rural 
elegance;  he  be^an  from  this  time  to  point  his  pros- 
pects, to  diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his  Whlks, 
and  to  wind  his  waters;  which  he  did  with  such 
judj^ent  and  such  fancy  as  made  his  little  domain 
the  envy  of  the  gre^it  and  the  admiration  of  the  skil- 
ful— a  place  to  bS  visited  by  travellers  and  copied  by 
designers.  Whether  to  plant  a  walk  in  undulating 
curves,  and  to  place  a  bench  at  every  turn  where 
there  is  an  object  to  catch  the  view — to  make  water 
lun  where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it 
will  be  seen — :o  leave  intervals  where  the  eye  will 
be  pleased,  and  to  thicken  the  plantation  where  tliere 
is  something  to  be  hidden— demand  any  great  pow- 
ers of  the  mindi  I  will  not  inquire:  perhaps  a  surly 
and  sullen  spectator  may  think  such  performances 
rather  the  sport  than  the  business  of  human  reason. 
But  it  must  at  least  be  confessed  that  to  embellish  the 
form  of^ature  is  an  innocent  amusement,  and  some 
praise  must  be  allowed  by  the  most  scrupulous  ob- 
server to  him  who  does  best  what  multitudes  are 
contending  to  do  well.' 

t  Horace  Walpole't  description  of  M.  Booting 
l^arden. 

roL.  Lxx.  15 


It  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  bold  enuncia- 
tion of  a  broad  principle,  that  it  will  oilener 
be  strained  to  cover  extreme  coses  than  be 
applied  to  the  general  bearing  of  the  subject 
Withdraw  the  pure  and  intelligent  mind 
that  first  directed  its  application,  and  hun- 
dreds of  professed  disciples  and  petty  imi- 
tators spring  up,  whose  optics  are  sharp- 
sighted  enough  to  see  the  faults  con- 
demned in  the  old  system,  though  their 
comprehension  is  too  limited  to  embrace 
the  whole  range  of  truth  and  beauty  in  the 
new ;  witli  just  so  much  knowledge  as  to 
call  up  a  maxim  or  phrase  for  the  purpose 
of  distorting  it,  and  passing  it  on  the  world 
as  the  ipse  dixit  the  master,  though  with- 
out intellect  enough  to  perceive  the  time, 
the  measure,  or  the  place,  which  alone 
make  its  application  desirable.  Wilkes 
was  at  much  trouble  to  assure  George  III. 
that  he  was  not  a  Wilkite ;  and  if  many  an 
ordinary  man  has  need  at  times  to  exclaim, 

*  Preserve  me  from  my  friends,*  all  great 
ones  have  much  more  reason  to  cry  out, 

*  Defend  me  from  my  disciples.'  Perhaps 
all  this  is  a  little  too  grandiloquent  for  our 
humble  subject;  but  if  a  marked  example 
of  discipular  ultraism  and  perversion  were 
wanting,  no  stronger  one  could  be  found 
than  that  supplied  by  the  followers  of  Price. 
And  if  we  have  made  more  of  this  matter 
than  it  deserves,  we  care  not,  for  our  great 
object  is  to  impress  upon  our  readers  that 
this  ^unfortunate  word  'picturesque'  has 
btfen  the  ruin  of  our  gardens.  Price 
himself  never  dreamt  of  applying  it,  in  its 
present  usage,  to  the  plot  of  ground  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  house.  His  own 
words  are  all  along  in  favour  of  a  formal 
and  artiiicial  character  ihere^  in  keeping 
with  the  mansion  itself ;  and  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  remarks,  he  expresses  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
quisite feeling  his  regret  at  his  own  de- 
struction of  a  garden  on  the  old  system. 
He  might,  indeed,  have  used  the  term  with 
reference  to  those  splendid  terraces,  ar- 
cades, and  balconies  of  Italy  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  architectural  pictures  of 
Panini ;  but  he  would  have  shrunk  with  hor- 
ror to  have  his  theory  applied  to  justify  the 
substitution  of  tadpole,  and  leech,  and  com- 
ma, and  sausage  figures  for  the  trim  gardens 
of  symmetrical  forms,  even  though  he 
might  see  in  them  (as  Addison  says)  *  the 
marks  of  the  scissors  upon  every  plant  and 
bush.' 

Scott  very  justly  finds  fault  with  the  term 
landscape  gardening,'  which  is  another 
that  has  proved  fatal  to  our  parterres.  If 
such  a  word  as  *  landscaping,'  be  inadmissi- 
ble, it  is  high  time  to  find  some  phrase 
which  will  express  the  laying  out  of  park 
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Bcenery,  as  completely  distinct  from  *  gar- 
dening '  as  the  things  themselves  are. 

Though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a 
picture  should  be  the  ulHmaie  test  of  the 
taste  in  laying  out  gardens  and  grounds, 
Price,  even  on  this  view,  offers  some  very 
ingenious  arguments  in  defence  not  only  of 
Italian  but  even  of  the  old  English  gar- 
den ;  and  his  feelings  now  would  evidently 
have  led  him  still  further  to  adopt  the  for- 
mal system,  had  his  theory  not  stood  a 
little  in  the  way.  He  seems  to  recognize  a 
threefold  division  of  the  domain — the  ar- 
chitectural terrace,  and  flower-garden  in 
direct  connection  with  the  house,  where  he 
admits  the  formal  style  ;  the  shrubbery  or 
pleasure-ground,  a  transition  between  the 
flowers  and  the  trees,  which  ho  would  hand 
over  to  the  *  natural  style'  of  Brown  and  his 
school;  and,  thirdly,  the  park,  which  he 
considers  the  proper  domain  of  his  own 
system.  This  is  a  distinction  which  it  would 
be  well  for  every  proprietor  to  keep  in 
view,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  monotonous  ad- 
herence to  its  divisions  in  every  case,  but 
in  order  to  remember  that  the  tree,  the 
shrub,  and  the  flower,  though  they  may  be 
occasionally  mingled  with  effect,  yet  re- 
quire a  separate  treatment,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  distinct  principles,  where  they  are 
to  be  exhibited  each  in  its  full  perfection. 
Our  present  subject  of  complaint  is  the  en- 
croachments which  the  natural  and  pictu- 
resque styles  have  made  upon  the  regular 
flower-garden.  Manufacturers  of  bye-lanes 
and  lightning-struck  cottages  are  all  very 
well  in  their  own  department,  but  that  must 
-not  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house.  We 
suppose  that  even  Whateley  himself  would 
admit  that  the  steps  and  threshold  of  the 
door  must  l>e  symmetrical,  and  would  pro- 
bably allow  a  straight  pathway  more  appro- 
priate, and  even  more  natural  than  a  wmd- 
mg  one,  leading  directly  to  the  door  of  the 
houso.  Once '  get  a  single  straight  line, 
even  the  outline  of  the  building  itself,  and 
it  then  becomes  merely  a  matter  of  situation, 
or  convenience,  or  taste,  how  far  the  straight 
lines  and  light  angles  shall  be  extended; 
and  though  nature  must  needs  be  i*emoved 
a  few  paces  further  into  her  own  proper  re- 
treat, yet  simplicity  may  still  remain  in  re- 
gular and  symmetrical  forms,  as  much  as  in 
undulations  and  irregularities  and  mole- 
hills under^  the  very  windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. Nothing,  as  Scott  has  remark- 
ed, is  more  completely  the  child  of  art  than 
a  garden.  It  is,  indeed,  in  our  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  one  of  the  last  refine- 
ments of  civilized  life.  •  A  man  shall  ever 
see,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  'that  when  ages 
grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come 


to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  fine- 
ly.' To  attempt,  therefore,  to  disguise 
wholly  its  artificial  character  is  as  great  fol- 
ly as  if  men  were  to  make  their  houses  re- 
semble as  much  as  possible  the  rudeness  of  a 
natural  cavern.  So  much  mawkish  senti- 
mentality had  been  talked  about  the  natural 
style,  that  even  Price  himself  dared  not  as- 
sert that  a  garden  must  be  avowedly  ar- 
tificial. And  though  now  it  seems  nothing 
sti-ange  to  hazard  such  a  remark,  yet  its 
truth  still  requires  to  be  brought  more  bold- 
ly and  closely  home  to  us  before  we  can  ex- 
pect to  see  our  gardens  what  they  ought  to 
be. 

Since  the  publication  of  Price's  book  no 
writer  has  appeared  advocating  any  par- 
ticular theory  or  system  of  gardening. 
Principles  and  practice  bave  become  of  a 
like  composite  order,  and,  in  general  it 
has  been  left  to  the  gardener  to  adopt  at 
his  own  pleasure,  the  stucco,  and  cast-iron 
and  wire  ornaments,  that  fashion  has  from 
time  to  time  produced,  to  suit  the  last  im- 
portations or  the  favourite  flower  of  the 
season.  The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  presents  a  great  coolness  in  the 
garden  mania  with  which  the  eighteenth 
was  so  possessed;  and  it  was  hardly  till 
after  the  peace  that  public  attention  again 
took  this  direction.  We  presume  that  it 
will  only  be  in  the  philosophical  fashion  of 
the  day  to  say  that  this  was  a  natural  reac- 
tion of  the  public  mind,  after  the  tunnoil  of 
a  foreign  war,  to  fall  back  upon  the  more 
peaceful  occupations  of  home.  The  insti- 
tution of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, however,  took  place  a  little  earlier,  and 
it  no  doubt  gave  Ix^th  a  stimulus  and  a  sta- 
bility to  the  growing  taste  of  the  nation. 

It  may  be  amusing  to  run  over  some  few 
statistics  of  the  progress  of  horticulture 
since  that  time.  It  is  now  only  thirty-three 
years  since  the  foundation  of  the  Lon- 
don Society,  the  first  comprehensive  institu- 
tion of  its  kind :  there  are  now  in  Great  Bri- 
tain at- least  200  provincial  societies,  found- 
ed more  or  less  upon  its  model.  We  find 
merely  in  the  *  Gardener's  Chronicle'  for 
last  year  notices  of  the  exhibitions  of  120 
different  societies.  Everything  else  connect- 
ed with  gardening  has  increased  in  the  like 
proportion.  There  were  at  that  time  not 
more  than  two  botanical,  and  those  strict- 
ly scientific,  periodical  works;  there  are 
now  at  least  twenty  monthly  publications, 
each  devoted  to  some  branch  or  other  of  bo- 
tany or  horticulture  ;  and,  what  may  per- 
haps stilt  more  surprise  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  live  apart  from  the  influence  of  the 
gardening  world,  there  are  or  were  very  late- 
ly, published  every  week  three  newspapers 
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professedly  monopolized  by  horticultural 
subjects.  Even  during  the  last  year,  two 
new  societies  have  sprung  up  in  the  me- 
tropolis— the  London  Floricultural  and  the 
Hoyal  Botanic,  each  taking  a  line  of  its 
own,  distinct,  though  not  antagonistically 
so,  from  that  of  any  previously  formed  in- 
stitution :  and  both,  we  believe,  prospering, 
and  likely  to  prosper. 

Many  of  our  readers,  who  have  heard  of  a 
fashionable,  and  a  scientific,  and  a  sporting, 
and  (stranger  name  still!)  a  religious 
WORLD ;  may  perhaps  be  in  unhappy  igno- 
rance of  the  floricultural  one.  But  such 
indeed  there  is,  with  its  own  leaders,  lan- 
guage, laws,  exclusiveness — aye,  even  its 
party  bitterness,  and  personal  animosi- 
ties. And  shameful  indeed  it  is  that  such 
pure  and  simple  objects  should  be  the 
source  of  the  unseemly  quarrels  and  bick- 
erings which  are  too  often  obtruded  into 
floricaltural  publications ;  that  men  should 
extract  '  envy  and  malice  and  all  uncharita- 
bleness'  out  of  '  the  purest  of  all  human 
pleasures' — 

•  Even  as  those  bees  of  Trebizond, 
Which  from- the  sunniest  hours  that  fflad 

With  their  pure  smile  the  garden  round 
Draw  venom  forth  that  drives  men  mad !' 

Lallah  Roohk, 

The  division  of  labour,  both  in  the-  horti- 
cultural and  floncultural  world,  is  carried 
to  an  extent  that  the  uninitiated  little 
dream  of  There  are  not  only  express 
exhibitions  for  each  particular  plant  that 
has  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  *  flo- 
rist's flowers* — as  for  the  tulip,  dahlia, 
pink,  and  heartsease — but  there  are  actu- 
ally several  existing  *  cucumber  clubs*  and 

•  celery  societies  ;*  and,  within  a  very  short 
period,  four  or  five  treatises  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  culture  of  the  cucumber 
alone.  Then  we  must  speak  of  the  *  flake* 
of  the  carnation — the  *  edging'  of  the  pico- 
tee — ^the  'crown'  and  the  'lacing*  of  the 
pink — the  ^  feather  and  flame*  of  the  tulip — 
the  'eye  and  depth'  of  the  dahlia — the 

*  tube,  the  truss,  and  the  paste'  of  the  au- 
ricula— and  the  *  pencil'  and  *  blotch'  of 
the  pansy.  Besides  these  peculiar  pets  of 
the  fancy,  there  are  the  old-fashioned  poly- 
anthus, the  ranunculus,  the  geranium,  the 
calceolaria,  the  crysanthemum,  and  the  hy- 
acinth, which  are  also  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  the  florists;  and,  lately,  the 
iris,  the  gladiolus,  the  fuchsia,  and  the  ver- 
bena, may  be  considered  as  added  to  the 
list. 

The  tulipomania  of  Holland  is  weU 
known  :  it  was  at  its  height  in  the  year 
1637,  when  one  bulb — its  name  is  worth 


preserving — *  the  Viceroy' — was  sold  for 
4203  florins  ;  and  for  another,  called  '  Sem- 
per Augustus,'  there  were  oflfered  4600 
florins,  a  new  carriage,  a  pair  of  grey  hors- 
es,  and  a  complete  set  of  harness  !* 

The  florimania,  as  it  has  been  called—^ 
we  should  rather  say  'anthomania' — has 
never  i-eached  so  ridiculous  a  height  in 
England,  nor,  with  all  our  love  for  flowers, 
is  it  likely  to  do  so,  though  there  are  btaid 
men  of  business  among  us  who  would 
doubtless  be  amazed  at  the  sums  of  money 
even  now  occasionally  lavished  on  a  single 
plant.  A  noble  Duke,  munificent  in  his 
patronage  of  horticulture,  as  in  everything 
else,  and  who— though  till  quite  lately,  we 
believe,  ignorant  of  the  subject — now  un- 
derstands it  as  thoroughly  as  he  appreciates 
it,  is  said  to  have  given  one  hundred  guineas 
for  a  single  specimen  of  an  orchideous 
plant ;  and  we  know  of  another  peer,  not 
quite  so  wise  in  this  or  perhaps  other  mat- 
ters, who,  seeing  a  clump  of  the  rich  and 
gorgeous  double-flowering  gorse,  instantly 
gave  his  gardener  an  order  for  fifty  pounds' 
worth  of  it ! 

Before  we  have  done  with  the  florists  and 
botanists  we  must  say  one  word  about 
their  nomenclatures.  As  long  as  the  ex- 
treme vulgarity  of  the  one  and  the  extreme 
pedantry  of  the  other  continue,  they  must 
rest  assured  that  they  will  scare  the  major- 
ity of  this  fastidious  and  busy  world  from 
taking  any  great  interest  in  their  pursuits. 
Though  '  a  rose  by  any  other  name  will 
smell  as  sweet,' there  is  certainly  enough  to 
prejudice  the  most  devoted  lover  of  flowers 
against  one  that  comes  recommended  by 
some  such  designation  as  *  Jim  Crow/  or 

*  Metropolitan  porple,'  or  '  King  Boy,*  or 

*  Yellow  Perfection.'  When  indeed  calce- 
olarias and  pansies  increase  to  2000  '^  named 
varieties,'  there  must  of  course  be  some 
difficulty  in  finding  out  an  appropriate  title 
for  eveiy  new  upstart ;  but  in  this  case  the 
evil  lies  deeper  than  the  mere  name:  it 
consists  in  puffing  and  palming  ofl*  such 
seedlings  at  all,  half  of  which  are  either 
such  counterparts  of  older  flowers,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  microscopic  exami- 
nation would  detect  a  difference,  or  else  so 
utterly  worthless  as  to  be  fit  only  to  be 
thrown  away.  This  is  an  increasing  evil ; 
and  if  anything  gives  a  check  to  the  pre- 
sent growing  taste  for  choice  flowers,  it 


*  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Clarke's  tulips  at  Croydon, 
in  the  year  lf06,  lOOZ.  was  g:iven  for  a  single  bulb, 
'  Fanner  Kemble and  from  5^.  to  iOl.  is  no  uncom- 
mon price  for  the  new  and  dhoice  sorts.  We  see 
also  sequent  advertisements  of  geraniums  and  dah- 
lias, the  first  year  of  their  '  coming  out,'  at  the  like 
price. 
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will  arise  from  the  dishonesty  and  trickery 
of  the  trade  itself. 

Meanwhile,  let  there  be  at  least  some 
propriety  in  the  names  given.  We  cannot 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Loudon,  who  seems 
to  approve  of  such  names  as  '  Claremont- 
nuptials  primrose'  and  'Afflicted-queen 
carnation!'  though  they  do  point  to  the 
years  1816  and  1821  as  the  dates  of  their 
respective  appearances :  neither  will  we 
aver  that  Linneeus  was  not  something  too 
fanciful  in  naming  his  *  Andromeda,*  and 
in  calling  a  genus  Bauhinia,  from  two  illus- 
trious brothers  of  the  name  of  Bauhin,  be- 
cause it  has  a  double  leaf ;  but  surely  there 
is  marked  character  enough  about  every 
plant  to  give  it  some  simple  Evglish  name, 
without  drawing  either  upon  living  charac- 
ters or  dead  languages.  It  is  hard  work, 
as  even  Miss  Mitford  has  found  it,  to  make 
the  maurandias,  and  alstraamerias,  and 
eschscholtzias — the  commonest  flowers  of 
our  modem  gardens — look  passable  even 
in  prose.  They  are  sad  deaa  letters  in  the 
glowing  description  of  a  bright  scene  in 
June.  But  what  are  these  to  the  pollopos- 
temonopetalse  and  eleutheromacfostemones 
of  Wachendorf,  with  such  daily  additions 
as  the  native  nime  of  iztactepotzacuxochtil 
icohueyo,  or  the  more  classical  ponderosity 
of  Erisymum  Peroflskyanum — 

*  — ^like  the  verbum  Grsecum, 
Spermagoraiolekitholakanopolides, 
W  ords  that  should  only  be  said  upon  holidays. 
When  one  has  nothing  else  to  do.' 

As  to  poetry  attempting  to  immortalize  a 
modem  bouquet,  it  is  utterly  hopeless;  and 
if  our  cultivators  expect  to  have  their  new 
varieties  handed  down  to  posterity,  they 
roust  return  to  such  musical  sounds  as  bu- 
glosse,  and  eglantine,  and  primrose,  before 
bards  will  adopt  their  pets  into  immortal 
song.  We  perceive  some  attempt  made 
lately  in  Paxton's  Magazine  and  the  better 
gardening  journals  to  render  the  names 
somewhat  more  intelligible  by  Englishing 


♦  The  foll')wing  is  his  reason  for  thus  naming 
this  delicate  shrub,  one  of  those  bog-plants  not  half 
80  much  cultivate  as  it  deserves  to  be : — '  As  1 
contemplated  it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  An- 
dromeda, as  described  by  the  poets — a  virgin  of 
most  exquisite  beauty  and  unrivalled  charms.  The 
plant  is  always  fixed  in  some  turfy  hillock  in  the 
midst  of  the  swamps,  as  Andromeda  herself  was 
chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  bathed  her  feet, 
as  the  fresh  water  does  the  root  of  the  plant.  As 
the  distressed  virgin  cast  down  her  blushing  face 
through  excessive  affliction,  so  does  the  rosy-coloured 
flower  bang  its  head,  growing  paler  and  paler  till  it 
withers  away.  At  Icn/srih  comes  Perseus,  in  the 
shape  of  summer,  dries  up  the  surrounding  waters 
and  destroys  the  monsters,  rendering  the  damsel  a 
fruitful  mother,  who  then  carries  her  head  crecL'— 
Tout  %n  Lapland,  June  \m. 


the  specific  titles,  as  Pcusiflora  MiddleUh 
niana — Middleton's  Passion-flower,  and  the 
like  ;  but  this  is  not  enough  :  the  combina- 
tion of  a  little  observation  and  taste  would 
soon  coin  such  names  as  '  our  plainer  sires' 
gave  in  'larkspur,'  and  'honeysuckle,'  and 
*  bindweed,'  or  even  in  *  ladies'-smocks,' 
and  *  i*agged-robin,'  and  •  love-lies-bleed- 
ing.' 

As  names  run  at  present,  the  ordinary 
amateur  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  whole 
matter  in  despair,  and  rest  satisfied  with 
the  awful  false  quantities  which  bis  garden- 
er is  pleased  to  inflict  upon  him,  who,  for 
his  own  part,  wastes  hours  and  hours  over 
names  that  convey  to  him  no  information, 
but  only  serve  to  puff  him  up  with  a  false 
notion  of  his  acquirement,  when  he  finds 
himself  the  sole  possessor  of  this  useless 
stock  of  *  Aristophauic  compounds  and  in- 
sufierable  misnomers.'  Crabbe,  whom  no- 
thing was  too  minute  to  escape*  has  admi- 
rably ridiculed  this  botanical  pedantry : — 

'  High-sounding  words  our  worthy  gjardener  gets. 
And  at  his  club  to  wondering  swains  repeats ; 
He  there  of  Rhus  and  Rhododendron  speaks. 
And  Allium  calls  his  onions  and  his  leeks. 
Nor  weeds  are  now;  from  whence  arose  the 
weed. 

Scarce  plants,  fair  herbs,  and  curious  flowers 
proceed ; 

Where  cuckoo-pints  and  dandelions  sprung, 
(Gross  names  had  they  our  plainer  sires  among) 
There  Arums,  there  Leontodons  we  view. 
And  Artemisia  grows  where  wormwood  grew.' 

To  make  confusion  worse  co;i  founded, 
our  botanists  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
far-fetched  names;  they  must  ever  be 
changing  them  too.  Thus  it  is  a  mark  of 
ignorance  in  the  world  of  flowers  to  call 
our  old  friend  geranium  otherwise  than 
Pelargonium ;  the  Glycine  ( G,  sinentu) — 
the  well  known  specimen  of  which  at  the 
Chiswick  Grardens  produced  more  than 
9000  of  its  beautiful,  lilac,  laburnum-like 
racemes  from  a  single  stem — is  now  to  be 
called  Wistaria :  the  new  Califomian  an- 
nual iEnothera  is  already  Godetia ;  while 
the  pretty  little  red  Hemimeris,  once  a 
Celsia,  is  now,  its  third  designation,  an 
Alonsoa ;  and  our  list  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted.* 


*  There  is  a  curious  perversion  of  name  in  the  to- 
bero8e,which  has  nothing  to  do  with  'tubes'  or  'roses,' 
but  is  the  corruption  of  its  specific  name,  Poliantbes 
luberosUf  simply  signifying  Huberous  :*  so  Jerusalem 
artichoke  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hill  of  Sion,  but 
is  vulgarized  from  the  Italian  (Hrosele^  sun-flower, 
of  which  it  is  a  species ;  so  Mayduke  cheny,  from 
Medoc ;  and  *  grass'  from  asparagus.  Qilliflower  it 
probubly  July-flower,  but  it  would  take  au  essay  to 
discuss  which  is  the  true  gilliflower  of  our  great- 
great-grandmoihert. 
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Going  on  at  this  i^ate,  a  man  might  spend 
the  morn  of  his  life  in  arriving  at  the  pres- 
ent state  of  botanical  science,  and  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  running  after  its  novelties 
and  changes.  We  are  only  too  glad  when 
public  sanction  triumphs  over  individual 
whim,  and,  as  in  the  cases  of  Georgina 
proposed  for  Dahlia,  and  Chryseis  for  Esch- 
scholtzia,  resists  the  attempted  change. 

One  class  of  plants,  which,  though  it  has 
lately  become  most  fashionable  and  culti- 
vated by  an  almost  separate  clique  of  nur- 
sery-men and  amateurs,  cannot  yet  be  said 
to  rank  with  florists'  flowers,  is  that  of  the 
Orchidaceae,  trivially  known,  when  first 
introduced,  by  the  name  of  air-plants.  It 
is  scarcely  more  than  ten  years  ago  that 
any  particular  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
this  interesting  tribe,  and  there  are  now 
more  genera  cultivated  than  there  were 
then  species  known.  Among  all  the  curi- 
osities of  botany  there  is  nothing  more  sin- 
gular— we  had  almost  said  mysterious — 
than  the  character,  or,  to  speak  more  tech- 
nically, '  the  habit'  of  this  extraordinary 
tribe.  The  sensation  which  the  first  exhi- 
bition of  the  butterfly-plant  C  Oncidium 
papilio/ produced  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens 
must  still  be  remembered  by  many  of  our 
readers,  and  so  wonderful  is  the  resem- 
blance of  the  vegetable  to  the  insect  speci- 
men, floating  upon  its  gossamer-stalk,  that 
even  now  we  can  hardly  fancy  it  otherwise 
than  a  living  creature,  were  it  not  even  still 
more  like  some  exquisite  production  of 
fanciful  art.  Their  manner  of  growth  dis- 
tinct from,  though  so  apparently  like,  our 
native  misletoe,  and  other  parasitical  plants 
— generally  reversing  the  common  order 
of  nature,  and  throwing  summersets  with 
their  heels  upward  and  head  downward — 
one  specimen  actually  sending  its  roots  into 
the  air,  and  burying  its  flowers  in  the  soil, — 
.  living  almost  entirely  on  atmospheric  mois- 
ture,— the  blossoms  in  some  species  sus- 
tained by  so  slender  a  thread  that  they  seem 
to  float  unsupported  in  the  air, — all  these 
things,  combined  with  the  most  exquisite 
contrast  of  the  rarest  and  most  delicate 
colours  in  their  flowers,  are  not  more  ex- 
traordinary characteristics  of  their  tribe 
than  is  the  circumstance  that  in  nearly 
every  variety  there  exists  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  some  work  eithsr  of  animate 
nature  or  of  art.  Common  observation  of 
the  pretty  specimens  of  this  genus  in  our 
own  woods  and  fields  has  marked  this  in 
the  names  given  to  the  fly,  the  bee,  and  the 
spider-orehis  ;*  but  in  the  exotic  orchises 

*  These  Briiish  species  are  now  traosferred  by 
botanists  to  the  genus  Ophrys.. 


this  mimickry  is  still  more  strongly  marked. 
Besides  the  butterfly-plant  already  alluded 
to,  there  is  the  dove-plant,  and  a  host  bo- 
sides,  so  like  to  other  things  than  flowers, 
that  they  seem  to  have  underf^one  a  meta- 
mi)rphosis  under  the  magic  wand  of  some 
transforming  power. 

Remembering  the  countries  from  which 
most  of  them  come — the  dank  jungles  of 
Hindoostan — the  fathomless  woods  of  Mex- 
ico—the unapproachable  valleys  of  China — 
one  might  almost  fancy  them  the  remains 
of  the  magic  influence  which  tradition  af- 
firms of  old  to  have  reigned  in  those  wild 
retreats :  and  that,  while  the  diamond  pala- 
ces of  Sarmacand,  and  the  boundless  cities 
of  Guatemala,  and  the  colossal  temples  of 
Elephanta,  have  left  but  a  ruin  or  a  name, 
these  fairy  creations  of  gnomes  and  sprites, 
and  afreets,  and  jinns  (if  so  we  must  call 
them),  being  traced  on  the  more  imperish- 
able material  of  Nature  herself,  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  as  the  last  vestiges  of  a 
dynasty  older  and  more  powerful  than  Eu- 
ropean man.  It  is  impossible  to  view  a  col- 
lection of  these  magic-looking  plants  in 
flower  without  being  carried  back  to  the 
visions  of  the  Arabian  Nights— not  indeed 
wandering  in  disguise  through  the  streets 
of  Bagdad  with  Haroun  and  his  vizier  (we 
beg  pardon — wezeer)y  but  entering  with 
some  adventurous  prince  the  spell-bound 
palace  of  some  sleepmg  beauty,  or  descend- 
ing with  Aladdin  into  the  delicious  subter- 
ranean gardens  of  fruits,  and  jewels,  and 
flowers. 

To  pass  from  the  romantic  to  the  useful, 
we  cannot  do  a  kinder  deed  to  our  manu- 
facturers than  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
splendid  works  of  Mr.  Batemao  and  Dr. 
Lindley,  dedicated  to  this  class  of  plants. 
It  is  well  known  how  contemporaneous  was 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  manufactures 
in  some  of  our  large  cities — (at  Norwich,  for 
instance,  where  the  taste  yet  survives,  and 
where  there  is  a  record  of  a  flower-show 
being  held  so  early  as  1087) — the  flowers 
which  the  foreign  artisans  brought  over 
with  them  suggesting  at  the  same  time 
thoughts  of  years  gone  by  and  designs  for 
the  work  of  the  hour.  Our  new  schools  of 
design  might  literally  take  a  leaf — and  a 
flower — out  of  the  books  we  have  mention- 
ed, and  improve  our  patterns  in  every  de- 
partment of  art  by  studying  examples  of 
such  exquisite  beauty,  variety  and  novelty 
of  form  and  colour  as  the  tribe  of  orchideous 
plants  afibrds. 

Another  class  of  plants,  very  diflerent 
from  that  just  mentioned,  to  which  we 
would  call  tiie  attention  of  designers,  is  that 
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of  tbe  Ferns.  Though  too  commonly  neglect- 
ed by  the  generality,  botanists  have  long 
turned  their  attention  towards  this  exten- 
sive and  elegant  class.  These  humble  deni- 
zens of  earth  can  boast  their  enthusiasts  and 
monographists,  as  much  as  the  pansy  or  the 
rose :  nor  has  the  exquisite  tracery  of  their 
fronds  escaped  the  notice  of  the  artist  and 
the  wayfarer.  But  few,  perhaps,  even  of 
those  who  have  delighted  to  watch  the  cro- 
zier-like  germ  of  the  bracken  bursting  from 
the  ground  in  spring,  and  the  rich  um- 
ber of  its  maturity  among  the  green  gorse 
of  autumn,  are  aware  that  Britain  can  pro- 
duce at  least  thirty-six  distinct  species  of 
its  own,  with  a  still  greater  number  of  sub- 
ordinate varieties;  these,  too,  constituting 
but  a  very  small  fi-action  of  the  1508  spe- 
cies which  Sadler  enumerates  in  h«s  general 
catalogue.  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  recent 
work,  has  figured  more  than  eighty  varie 
ties,  the  natural  growth  of  our  own  isles 
alone,  and  mentioned  fourteen  distinct  spe- 
cies^  found  in  one  chasm  at  Ponterwyd  ! 
Though  some  of  tbe  tail-vignettes  of  his 
volume  fail  in  representing — as  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  1 — the  natural  abandon  and 
elegance  of  this  most  graceful  of  all  plants, 
we  would  still  recommend  the  great  vari- 
ety and  beauty  of  his  larger  illustrations  as 
much  to  the  artist  and  manufacturer,  and 
embellisher,  as  to  the  fern-collector  him- 
self. 

Our  notice  of  ferns  might  seem  rather 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  ornamental  garden- 
ing (though  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
of  a  fernery  bye  and  bye,)  were  it  not  for 
the  opportunity  it  affords  us  of  introducing, 
probably  for  the  first  time  to  many  of  our 
readers,  a  botanical  experiment,  which, 
though  for  some  years  past  partially  suc- 
cessful, has  but  lately  been  brought  to  very 
great  perfection  for  the  purposes  both  of 
use  and  oi*nament.  We  allude  to  the  mode 
of  conveying  and  growing  plants  in  glass- 
cases  hermetically  sealed  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  air.  There  are  few 
ships  that  now  arrive  from  the  Cast  Indies 
vnthout  carrying  on  deck  several  cases  of 
this  description,  belonging  to  one  or  other 
of  our  chief  nurserymen,  filled  with  orchid- 
eous  plants  and  other  new  and  tender  vari' 
eties  from  the  East,  which  formerly  baffled 
the  utmost  care  to  land  them  here  in  a  heal 
thy  state.  These  cases  frequently  furnish 
ed  by  the  extreme  liberality  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lich,  the  enterprising  and  scientific  director 
of  the  Hon.  Company's  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  form  on  ship- 
board a  source  of  great  interest  to  the  pas- 
sengers of  a  four-months'  voyage,  and,  after 


having  deposited  their  precious  contents  on 
our  shores,  return  again  by  the  same  ship 
filled  with  the  common  ftowers  of  England, 

That  dwell  beside  our  paths  and  homes,' 
which  our  brethren  in  the  East  affectionate- 
ly value  by  association  above  all  the  bril- 
liant garlands  of  their  sunny  sky. 

This  interchange  of  sweets  was  a  few 
years  ago  almost  unattainable,  the  sea-air 
and  spray,  as  is  well  known,  being  most  in- 
jurious to  every  kind  of  plant ;  but  their  evil 
effects  are  now  completely  avoided  by  these 
air-tight  cases,  which  admit  no  exterior  in- 
fiuence  but  that  of  light.  Without  entering 
into  any  deep  physiological  explanation,  it 
may  be  enough  to  say  that  vegetable,  unlike 
animal  life,  does  not  exhaust  the  nutritive 
properties  of  air  by  repeated  inhaling  and 
exhaustion  ;  so  that  these  plants  aided  per- 
haps by  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  confined 
atmosphere,  so  favourable  to  all  vegetation, 
continue  to  exist,  breathing,  if  we  may  so 
say,  the  same  air,  so  long  as  there  is  mois- 
ture enough  to  allow  them  to  deposit  every 
night  a  slight  dew  on  the  glass,  which  they 
imbibe  aeain  during  the  day.  The  soil  is 
moistened  in  the  first  instance,  but  on  no 
account  la  any  further  water  or  air  admitted. 
The  strangers  which  we  have  seen  thus 
transmitted,  being  chiefly  very  small  por- 
tions of  succulents  and  epiphytes,  though 
healthy,  have  shown  no  inclination  to  flotn*- 
ish  or  blossom  in  their  confinement ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tempera- 
ture on  the  deck  of  a  ship  must  be  very 
much  lower  than  what  this  tribe  requires, 
and  the  quantity  of  wood-work  which  tbe 
case  requires  to  stand  the  roughnesses  of  the 
voyage,  greatly  impedes  the  transmission  of 
light.  As  soon  as  the  slips  are  placed  in 
the  genial  temperature  ot  the  orchideous 
house,  they  speedily  shoot  out  into  health 
and  beauty. 

But  while  this  mode  of  conveyance  an- 
swers the  purposes  of  science,  a  much 
more  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  contrived  for  the  bed-room  garden 
ot  the  invalid.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  some 
fnend  or  other  confined  by  chronic  disease 
or  lingering  decline  to  a  single  chamber  i — 
one,  we  will  suppose,  who  a  short  while 
aeo  was  among  the  gayest  and  the  most 
admired  of  a  large  and  happy  circle,  now 
through  sickness  dependent,  afler  her  One 
staff  and  stay,  for  her  minor  comforts  and 
amusements  on  the  angel  visits  of  a  few 
kind  friends,  a  little  worsted-work,  or  a  new 
Quarterly,  and  in  the  absence  or  dulness 
of  these,  happy  in  the  possession  of  some 
fresh-gathered  flower,  and  in  watering  and 
tending  a  few  pots  of  favourite  plants. 
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which  are  to  her  as  friends,  and  whose 
flourishing  progress  under  her  tender  care 
offers  a  melancholy  but  instructive  contrast 
to  her  own  decaying  strength.  Some  mild 
autumn-evening  her  physician  makes  a  lat- 
er visit  than  usual — the  room  is  faint  from 
the  exhalations  of  the  flowers — the  patient 
is  not  so  well  to-day — ^he  wonders  that  he 
never  noticed  that  mignionette  and  those 
geraniums  before,  or  he  never  should  have 
allowed  them  to  remain  so  long — some 
weighty  words  on  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  spoken — her  poor  pets  are  banished  for 
ever  at  the  word  of  the  man  of  science,  and 
the  most  innocent  and  unfailing  of  her  little 
interests  is  at  an  end.  By  the  next  morning 
the  flowers  are  gone,  but  the  patient  is  no 
better  ;  there  is  less  cheerfulness  than  usu- 
al ;  there  is  a  listless  wandering  of  the  eyes 
after  something  that  is  not  there  and  the 
good^  man  is  too  much  of  a  philosopher  not 
to  know  how  the  working  of  the  mind  will 
act  upon  the  body,  and  too  much  of  a  Christ- 
ian not  to  prevent  the  rising  evil  if  he 
can  ;  he  hears  with  a  smile  her  expression 
of  regret  for  her  long-cherished  favourites, 
but  he  says  not  a  word.  In  the  evening  a 
largish  box  arrives  directed  to  the  fair  pa- 
tient, and  superscribed,  *  Keep  this  side  up- 
wards— with  care.'  There  is  more  than 
the  common  interest  of  box-opening  in  the 
sick  chamber.  After  a  little  tender  hammer- 
ing and  tiresome  knot-loosening,  Thomp- 
son has  removed  the  lid ; — and  there  lies  a 
large  oval  bell-glass  fixed  down  to  a  stand 
of  ebony,  some  moist  sand  at  the  bottom, 
and  here  and  there  over  the  whole  surface, 
some  tiny  ferns  are  just  pushing  their  curi- 
ous little  fronds  into  life,  and  already  prom- 
ise, from  their  fresh  and  healthy  appearance, 
to  supply  in  their  growth  and  increase  all 
the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  discarded 
flowers,  without  their  injurious  effects.  It 
is  so.  These  delicate  exotics,  for  such  they 
are,  closely  sealed  down  in  an  air-tight 
world  of  their  own,  flourish  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  in  time  produce  seeds  which 
provide  a  generation  to  succeed  them. 
Every  day  witnessing  some  change,  keeps 
the  mind  continually  interested  in  their 
progress,  and  their  very  restriction  from 
the  open  air,  while  it  renders  the  chamber 
wholesome  to  the  invalid,  provides  at  the 
same  time  an  undisturbed  atmosphere  more 
suited  to  the  development  of  their  own 
tender  frames.  We  need  scarcely  add, 
that  the  doctor  the  next  morning  finds  the 
wonted  cheerful  smile  restored,  and  though 
recovery  may  be  beyond  the  skill,  as  it  is 


l^t  rtSv'  AfftdTra.— jEaoB.  Agom,  408. 


beyond  the  ken,  of  man,  he  at  least  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  lightened 
a  heart  in  affliction  and  gained  the  gratitude 
of  a  humble  spirit,  in  restoring,  without  the 
poison,  a  pleasure  that  was  lost. 

For  more  minute  particulars  of  the  man- 
agement of  these  chamber-gardens,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  page  xviii.  of  Mr.  New- 
man's Introduction,  where  also  they  will 
find  described  the  ingenious  experiments 
of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Wellclose  Square,*  of  the 
same  kind,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale ; 
and  if  delicate  health  restricts  any  friend  of 
theirs  to  the  confinement  of  a  close  apart- 
ment, we  recommend  to  them  the  consider- 
ate kindness  of  our  good  physicians,  and  to 
'  go  and  do  likewise.' 

Gardening,  as  well  as  Literature,  has  its 
'  curiosities,'  and  a  volume  might  be  filled 
with  them.  How  wonderful,  for  instance, 
the  sensitive  plant  which  shrinks  from  the 
hand  of  man, — the  ice-plant  that  almost 
cools  one  by  looking  at  it, — the  pitcher- 
plant  with  its  welcome  draught, — the  hair- 
trigger  of  the  stylidium, — and,  most  singu- 
lar of  all,  the  carnivorous  '  Venus'  fly-trap' 
(Dionasa  muacipula) — 

*  Only  think  of  a  vegetable  being  carnivorous !' — 

which  is  said  to  bait  its  prickles  with  some- 
thing which  attracts  the  flies,  upon  whom  it 
then  closes,  and  whose  decay  is  supposed 
to  afford  food  for  the  plant.  Disease  is 
turned  into  beauty  in  the  common  and 
crested  moss-rose,  and  a  lusus  naturae  re- 
produced in  the  hen-and-chicken  daisy. 
There  are  phosphorescent  plants,  the  fire- 
flies and  glow-worms  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  There  are  the  micrdScopic 
lichens  and  mosses ;  and  there  is  the  Raffle- 
sia  Amoldi,  each  of  whose  petals  is  a  foot 
long,  its  nectary  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
deep  enough  to  contain  three  gallons,  and 
weighing  fifteen  pounds  !  What  roimickry 
is  there  in  the  orchisses,  and  the  hare's-foot 
fern,  and  the  Tartarian  lamb  (Tolypodium 
BaronyetzlX)    What  shall  we  say  to  Ge- 


*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  had  Mr. 
Ward's  book  *  on  the  Growth  of  Plants  in  closely- 
glazed  Cases'  put  into  our  hands.  If  we  had  seen 
this  work  before,  we  should  have  done  more  justice 
to  Mr.  Ward,  as  the  inventor  and  improver  of  this 
system  ;  he  seems  indeed  to  be  the  very  medical 
practitioner  of  whom  we  spoke.  Messrs.  Loddi^s' 
establishment  alone  have  made  use  of  500  of  Mr. 
Ward's  cases. 

t  So,  we  believe,  rightly  spelt  ;  though  otherwise 
by  Dr.  Darwin,  whose  well-balanced  and  once-fa- 
shionable lines  are  now  so  forgotten  that  we  think 
our  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  be  reminded  of  their 
pompous  existence. 

'  Cradled  in  snow  and  fann'd  by  arctic  air, 
Shines,  gentle  Baromets  !  thy  golden  hair ; 
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rarde*8  Barnacle-tree,  '  whereon  do  grow 
certaine  shells  of  a  white  colour  tending  to 
russet,  wherein  are  contained  little  living 
creatures  :  which  shells  in  time  of  maturity 
do  open,  and  out  of  them  grow  those  little 
living  things,  which  falling  into  the  water 
do  become  fowles.  which  we  call  Barna- 
cles ]'  What  monssters  (such  at  least  they 
are  called  by  botanists)  has  art  produced  in 
doubling  flowers,  in  dwarfing,  and  hybridiz- 
ing ; — *  painting  the  lily,* — for  there  are 
pink  (!)  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  pink  violets, 
and  yellow  roses,  and  blue  hydrangeas; 
and  many  are  now  seeking  that  *  philoso- 
pher's stone  of  gardening,*  the  blue  dahlia 
— a  useless  search,  if  it  be  true  that  there 
is  no  instance  of  a  yellow  and  a  blue  va- 
riety in  the  same  species.  Foreigners  turn 
to  good  account  this  foolish  rage  of  ours 
for  everything  novel  and  monstrous  and  un- 
natural, more  worthy  of  Japan  and  China 
than  of  England,  by  imposing  upon  the 
credulous  seeds  and  cuttings  of  yellow 
moss-roses,  and  scarlet  laburnums,  and  fra- 
grant paeonies,  and  such  like. 

Strange  things  too  have  been  attempted 
in  garden  ornaments.  We  have  spoken  of 
water-works,  like  the  copper  tree  at  Chats- 
worth,  to  drench  the  unwary  ;  and  the  Chi- 
nese have,  in  the  middle  of  their  lawns, 
ponds  covered  with  some  water- weed  that 
looks  like  grass,  so  that  a  stranger  is  plunged 
in  over  head  and  ears  while  he  thinks  he  is 
setting  his  foot  upon  the  turf.  In  the  ducal 
gardens  at  Saxe-Gotha  is  a  ruined  castle, 
which  was  built  complete,  and  then  ruined 
expres  by  a  few  sharp  rounds  of  artillery ! 
Stanislaus,  in  the  grounds  of  Lazienki,  had 
a  broa^  walk  flanked  by  pedestals  upon 
which  living  figures,  dressed  or  undressed 
*  after  the  manner  of  the  antients/  were 
placed  on  great  occasions.  The  floating 
gardens,  or  Chinampas,  of  Mexico,  are 
mentioned  both  by  Clavigero  and  Hum- 
boldt. They  are  formed  on  wicker-work, 
and  when  a  proprietor  wishes  for  a  little 
change,  or  to  rid  himself  of  a  troublesome 
neighbour,  he  has  only  to  set  his  paddles  at 
work,  or  lug  out  his  towing-rope,  and  be- 
take himself  to  some  more  agreeable  part 
of  the  lake.  We  wonder  that  the  barbaric 
magnificence  which  piled  up  mimic  pyra- 
mids, and  Chinese  watch-towers,  and  mock 
Stonehenge^,  never  bethought  itself  of  imi- 


Rooted  in  earth  each  cloven  hoof  descends, 
And  round  and  round  her  flexile  neck  she  bends; 
Crops  the  grey  coral  moss,  and  hoary  thyme, 
Or  laps  with  rosy  tongue  the  melting  rime  ; 
Eyes  with  mute  tenderness  her  distant  dam, 
Or  teems  to  bleat,  a  VegetmhU  Lamb  I* 

Bol.  Gar  J.,  ii.,  283. 


tating  these  poetical  Chinampas.  It  was 
one  of  Napoleon's  bubble  schemes  to  cover 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileiies  with  glass — 
those  gardens  which  were  turned  into  po- 
tato-ground during  the  Revolution,  though 
the  agent  funnily  complains  that  the  Direc- 
tory never  paid  him  for  the  sets !  One  of 
the  most  successful  pieces  of  magnificent 
gardening  is  the  new  conservatory  at  Chats- 
worth,  with  a  carriage-drive  through  the 
centre,  infinitely  more  perfect,  though  we 
suppose  not  so  extensive  as  the  covered 
winter-garden  at  Potemkin's  palace  of 
Taurida,  near  St.  Petersburgh,  which  is 
described  as  a  semicircular  conservatory 
attached  to  the  hall  of  the  palace,  wherein 
*  the  walks  wander  amidst  flowery  hedges, 
and  fruit-bearing  shrubs,  winding  over  lit- 
tle hills,* — in  fact  a  complete  garden,  arti- 
ficially lieated,  and  adorned  with  the  usual 
embellishments  of  busts  and  vases.  When 
this  mighty  man  in  his  travels  halted,  if 
only  for  a  day,  his  travelling  pavilion  was 
erected,  and  aurrounded  by  a  garden  a 
VAnglaise  /  *  composed  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  divided  by  gravel  walks,  and  ornamented 
with  seats  and  statues,  all  carried  forward 
vntk  the  cavalcade  P  We  ought  in  fairness 
to  our  readers  to  add  that  Sir  John  Carr, 
notorious  by  another  less  honourable  pne- 
nomen,  is  the  authority  for  this;  though, 
indeed,  his  statement  is  authenticated  by  Mr. 
Loudon  {Encyc.  Gard,,  sect.  842.)  We 
have  heard  of  the  eff5=5ct  of  length  being 
given  to  an  avenue  by  planting  the  more  dis- 
tant trees  nearer  and  nearer  together ;  but 
among  gardening  crotchets  we  have  never 
yet  seen  a  children's  garden  as  we  think  it 
might  be  made — beds,  seats,  arbours,  moss- 
house,  all  in  miniature,  with  dwarf  shrubs 
and  fairy  roses,  and  other  flowers  of  only 
the  smallest  kind ;  or  it  might  be  laid  out 
on  turf,  to  suit  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the 
age,  like  a  map  of  the  two  hemispheres. 

It  is  time  that  we  pass  to  that  portion  of 
our  subject  which  is  generally  considered 
under  the  peculiar  patronage  of  the  ladies. 
Evelyn,  a  name  never  to  be  mentioned  by 
gardeners  without  reverence,  says  some- 
where, in  describing  an  English  place 
which  he  had  visited, '  My  lady  skilled  in 
the  floweiy  part ;  my  lord  in  diligence  of 
planting ;'  and  this  is  a  division  of  country 
labour  which  almost  universal  consent  and 
practice  have  sanctioned.  The  gardens  at 
Wimbledon  House  and  Ealing  Park  (we 
dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  take  a  wider 
view,  or  we  know  not  where  to  stop)  are 
alone  enough  to  show  what  the  knowledge 
and  taste  of  our  countrywomen  can  achieve 
in  their  own  department and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mrs.  Loudon^  the  fair  posses- 
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Bors  of  the  smallest  plot  of  garden-groand 
maj  now  emulate  on  an  humbler  scale 
these  splendid  examples.  . 

In  her  *  Gardening  for  Ladies/  Mrs. 
Loudon,  indeed,  initiates  them  far  beyond 
the  mere  culture  of  flowers,  and  those 
lighter  labours  which  haye  usually  been 
assigned  to  the  amateur.  She  enters  into 
practical  details  in  real  good  earnest,  gives 
directions  to  her  lady-gardeners  to  dig  and 
manure  their  own  parterres— on  this  latter 
subject  thei*e  is  no  mincing  of  the  matter — 
and  calls  a  spade  a  spade.  Perhaps  she  satis- 
fies herself  th  it,  if  not  a  feminine,  this  has 
at  least  been  a  royal  pastime,  and  so  throws 
in  the  weight  of  King  Laertes  in  Homer* 
to  balance  the  scale.  But  really,  what 
with  our  nitrate  of  soda,  bone-dust,  gypsum, 
guano,  all  our  new  patent  pocket-manures, 
poitable,  compressed,  crystalline,  liquid, 
desiccated,  disinfected,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this  most  ne- 
cessary but  rather  disagreeable  portion  of 
borticulture  may  not  soon  be  performed  by 
the  same  delicate  nerves  that  have  hitherto 
fainted  at  the  mention  of  it 

Ten  years  ago,  when  our  authoress  mar- 
ried Mr.  Loudon,  '  it  was  impossible,'  she 
says,  '  to  imagine  any  person  more  com- 
pletoly  ignorant  of  everything  relating  to 
plants  and  gardening '  than  herself.  She 
has  been  certainly  an  apt  scholar,  and  no  ex- 
pert reviewer  can  doubt  there  is  some  truth 
in  her  remark  that  her  very  recent  ignorance 
makes  her  a  better  instructor  of  beginners, 
from  the  recollection  of  her  own  wants 
in  a  similar  situation.  One  wrinkle  of  hers 
we  recommend  strongly  to  our  fair  read- 
ers, the  gardening  gauntlet,t  described  and 
pictured  in  page  10.  We  have  seen  this 
in  use,  and  can  assure  them  that  it  is  far 
from  an  inelegant,  and  certainly  a  most 
comfortable  assistant  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  garden.  Let  us  also  add  a  contriv- 
ance of  our  own,  a  close-woven  wicker- 
baskot,  on  two  very  low  wheels,  similar  to 
those  used  at  the  Euston  Square  and  most 
railway  stations  for  moving  luggage,  only 

•  According  to  Cicero,  De  Sen,  c.  15.  *  Homerus 
Laertein  lenientem  desiderium,  quod  capiebaLe  filio, 
colentem  agrum,  et  euni  sUrcoraniem  tacit.'  '  Me- 
morise lapsu/  say  the  critics,  the  passage  in  Odys. 
w.  3^,  not  bearing  out  this  meaning,  out  in  line 
d41  of  the  same  book,  the  kfi^Xi^^Mt  may  imply 
the  renewal  as  well  as  tbe  looseoio^  of  the  soil.  We 
should  venture  to  translate  it  by  the  word  '  mulch- 
ing.' 

*  Here,  a|^in,  oar  old  friend  Laertes  meets  us. 
Truly  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  He  had 
his  gardening  gloves  before  *  Miss  Perry  of  Stroud,' 
oslebrated  by  Mrs.  Loudon  as  the  inventor  of 
tbem:— 

JUtf  lias  r'  kiel  x'^'h  CM* 
VOL.  LXX.  16 


f  on  a  smaller  scale  :  it  is  much  tt^ore  useful 
than  a  wheelbarrow  for  carrying  away  cut- 
tings, dead  leaves,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  in  this  volume  many  excel'ent 
general  directions  for  the  ordinary  garden 
labours,  some  of  which  we  shall  notice,  in- 
terweaving chem  with  further  observations 
of  our  own. 

Watering  is  tbe  mainstay  of  hoiticul- 
ture  in  hot  countries.  When  King  Solo- 
mon, in  the  vanity  of  his  mind,  made  him 
'  gardens  and  orchards,*  he  made  him  also 
*  pools  of  water  to  water  therewith  iha 
wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees and  the 
prophets  frequently  compare  the  spiritual 
prosperity  of  the  soul  to  '  a  watered  gar- 
den.' It  is  with  us  also  a  most  necessary 
operation,  but  very  little  understood.  Most 
younsf  gardeners  conceive  that  the  water 
for  their  plants  cannot  be  too  fre.Hh  and 
\  cold ;  and  many  a  pail  of  water  that  has 
I  stood  in  the  sun  is  thrown  away  in  ord^r 
■  to  bring  one  '  fresh  from  the  ambrosial 
fount.'  A  greater  mistake  could  not  be 
made.  Rain-water  is  best  of  all ;  and  dirty 
and  stagnant  water,  and  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture— anything  is  better  than  cold  spring- 
water.  Mrs.  Loudon  recommends  pump- 
water  to  be  exposed  in  open  tubs  before 
it  is  used,  and  to  be  stirred  about  to  im- 
pregnate it  with  air;  perhaps  the  addition 
of  liquid  manure  or  any  other  extraneous 
matter  would  be  useful.  Those  who  have 
found  how  little  service  their  continual 
watering  has  done  to  their  plants  in  a  dry 
summer  would  do  well  to  attend  to  these 
simple  rules. 

Lawns  and  gravel-walks,  the  pride  of 
English  gardens,  can  hardly  have  too*  much 
care  bestowed  upon  them.  Oftentimes 
more  of  the  beauty  of  a  garden  depends  on 
the  neatness  with  which  these  are  kept 
than  even  on  the  flowers  themselves.  Great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  kinds  of 
grass-  seeds  which  are  sown  for  new  lawns. 
The  horticultural  seedsmen  have  selections 
made  for  this  purpose.  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mrs.  Loudon's  9th  chapter ;  but 
let  them  be  sure  not  to  omit  the  sweet- 
scented  spring-grass  {AntJioxanithum  odara- 
ium),  which  gives  its  delicious  fragrance  to 
new-made  hay.  Lime-water  will  get  rid 
of  worms  when  they  infest  the  lawn  m 
great  quantities ;  but  perhaps  it  it  aa  well 
not  to  destroy  them  altogether.  Most  gar- 
deners strive  to  eradicate  the  moss  from 
their  grass :  it  seems  to  us  that  it  should 
rather  be  encouraged  :  it  renders  the  lawn 
much  more  soft  to  the  foot,  prevents  its  be- 
ing dried  up  in  hot  weather,  and  saves 
much  labour  in  mowing.   Tbe  most  per- 
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feet  kind  of  lawn  is  perhspB  that  which 
consists  of  only  one  kind  of  grass ;  but  for 
the  generality  a  mossy  surface  would  be  far 
better  than  the  mangy,  bare  aspect  we  so 
often  see.  The  grass  should  never  be 
mown  without  having  also  its  edges  trim- 
med. We  have  seen  in  some  places  a 
small  slope  of  grass  filling  up  the  right  an- 
gle usually  lefl  between  the  turf  and  gravel, 
and  we  think  it  an  improvement. 

The  smoothness  and  verdure  of  our  lawns 
is  the  first  thing  in  our  gardens  that  catches 
the  eye  of  a  foieigner ;  the  next  is  the  fine- 
ness and  firmness  of  our  gravel- walks.  The 
foundation  of  them  should  always  be  thor- 
oughly drained.  Weeds  may  be  destroyed 
by  salt ;  but  it  must  be  used  cautiously. 
No  walk  should  be  less  than  seven  feet 
broad.  For  terraces,  a  common  rule  given 
is,  that  they  should  be  twice  the  breadth 
that  the  house  is  high.  Though,  of  course, 
it  is  enough  for  a(**  lover's  walk* — without 
which  no  country  place  is  perfect — to  ac- 
commodate a  duad,  yet,  be  it  in  what  part 
of  the  grounds  it  may,  every  path  shoukl 
be  broad  enough  to  admit  three  persons 
walking  abreast. 

Who  cannot  call  to  mind  many  an  awk- 
ward feeling  and  position  where  want  of 
breadth  in  a  garden-walk  or  wood-path  has 
called  into  play  some  unsocial  precedence 
or  forced  into  notice  some  sly  predilection  ? 
And  who  likes  to  be  the  unfortunste  lag-be- 
hind— the  laft  in  a  wood  ? 

The  edging  of  borders  is  always  a  difficult 
affair  to  manage  well.  Box,  the  common- 
est, and  perhaps  the  best,  is  apt  to  harbour 
slugs,  and  get  shabby  unless  c'osely  attend- 
ed to.  The  gentianella,  where  it  flourishes 
well,  is  a  beautiful  edge-flower.  Thrift,  of 
which  there  is  a  now  and  handsome  variety, 
vrss  once  (like  its  namesake)  much  more  in 
vogue  than  it  is  now,  and  deserves  to  be 
restored.  We  have  seen  very  pretty  edg- 
ings made  of  dwarf  oaks  clipped  ;  nothing 
could  look  neater ;  but  it  seemed  like  rob- 
bing the  forest.  Worst  of  all  are  large 
rugged  flints,  used  commonly  where  they 
abound,  and  in  small  area-gardens.  In  a 
symmetrical  garden,  and  where  they  har- 
monise with  the  house,  strips  of  stone-work 
might  be  introduced  ;  and  we  think  that  a 
tild  might  be  designed  of  better  shape  and 
colour  than  any  we  have  yet  seen. 

On  the  minor  ornaments  of  e[ardens,such 
as  rock- work,  moss-houses,  and  rustic  seats, 
Mre.  Loudon  gives  some  very  good  faints, 
though  we  should  be  sorry  to  set  up  on  our 
lawn  the  specimen  baskets  which  embel- 
lish pp.  357  and  358^;  but,  in  truth,  these 
things,  contrary  to  the  common  rule,  usually 


look  better  in  reality  than  on  paper.  Where 
beds  of  irregular  wavy  lines  are  required 
to  be  made,  we  have  found  nothing  better 
than  a  good  thick  rope,  which,  thrown  at 
random  on  the  ground,  will,  with  a  little 
adjustment,  give  a  bold  and  natural  outline 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  work  out  other- 
wise in  tenfold  the  time. 

The  second  work  of  Mrs.  Loudon's  on  oar 
list  is  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  flowers.  In  all  our  re- 
ferences to  this  book  for  practical  purposes 
and  for  the  present  paper,  we  have  scarce- 
ly once  been  disappointed.  Though  chief- 
ly a  book  of  reference,  it  is  written  in  so 
easy  a  style  and  so  perfectly  free  horn 
pedantry,  that,  open  it  at  what  page  we 
may,  there  is  something  to  instruct,  inter- 
est, and  amu^e.  The  practical  directions 
are  necessarily  very  compressed,  bat  no- 
thing of  importance  seems  omitted.  The 
greatest '  Ignorama  '  *  in  flowers  could  not 
have  this  volume  on  her  table  long  without 
having  every  doubt  and  difficulty  removed. 
We  know  of  no  book  of  the  kind  so  likely 
to  spread  a  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for, 
flower-gardening  as  this.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  the  botanical  volume  of  Dr.  Lind- 
ley,  Mr.  Paxton,  or  Mrs.  Loudon,  the  be- 
ginner's gardening  library  would  be  com- 
plete. He  would  afterwards  like  to  add 
the  Encyclopaedias  of  Plants  and  Garden- 
ing ;  the  first  of  which  is  a  typographical 
as  well  as  scientific  wonder,  the  second  a 
perfect  treasure-house  of  information  on 
every  subject  connected  with  horticulture. 

The  rapid  progress  made  in  horticultu- 
ral studies  we^bave  already  alluded  to  in  tbe 
immense  increase  of  works  devoted  to 
these  subjects.  All  the  books  set  down  at 
the  head  of  the  present  article  are  good  in 
their  several  ways,  but  we  have  purposely 
confined  ourselves  to  those  addressed  to  la- 
dies and  treating  immediately  of  flowers. 
And  it  is  this  particular  torn  which  garden- 
ing taste  at  the  present  moment  is  taking. 
We  first  had  the  Herbalist  with  his  sim- 
ples— '  temperature '  of  every  plant  gives, 
hot  or  cold  in  the  second  or  the  thinl  de- 
gree— and  *  a  table  of  virtues*  for  both 
body  and  mind — *  against  the  falling  sick- 
ness'— *to  glue  together  greene  wounds* 
— *  to  comfort  the  heart,  to  drive  away  care, 
and  increase  tlie  joy  of  the  mind/  wad  the 
like.  Then  came  the  Kitchen-gardener, 
with  his  sallet-herbs  and  fruit-trees — ^then 
the  Florist  with  his  choice  bulbs  and  thou- 


*  So,  •ppropriately  enough,  signs  herself  a  Imir 
correspoDdent  of  one  of  our  garaening  Jonrneis. 
We  Ihuik  this  quite  equal  to  Mr.  Hume's  *  Onmibi.' 
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sand  and  one  Tarieties :  meanwbne  sprang 
up  the  critical  school  of  essayists,  which 
produced  the  Landscape-eardener;  the 
modern  march  of  intellect  nas  added  the 
Vegetable  Physiologist ;  and,  latest^of  all, 
the  Agricultural  Chemist.  All  these  seem 
at  the  present  moment  to  haye  centred 
their  exertions  in  a  single  point,  and  to  be 
giving  in  each  his  contribution  to  make  up 
the  perfection  of  the  FlQwer^ardener.  A 
very  different  spirit  is  now  abroad  from  that 
when  Sir  W.  Temple  wrote  *  1  will  not  en- 
ter upon  any  account  of  flowers,  having  on- 
ly pleased  myself  with  seeing  or  smelling 
them,  and  not  troubled  myself  with  the 
care,  which  is  more  the  lady's  part  than  the 
man's,  but  the  success  is  wholly  with  the 
gardener.'  Now  not  only  have  we  beat 
the  old  herbalists,  kitchen-gardeners,  and 
botanists  on  their  own  ground — ^for  *  the 
herb,'  *  the  r«H>t,'  and  '  the  weed,'  tea — ^po- 
tatoes— tobacco* — were  either  unknown  or 
hardly  noticed  by  the  earlier  writers  on 
these  very  subjects :  but  governments,  and 
companies,  and  societies  vie  with  men  of 
science,  and  commerce,  and  wealth,  in 
gladdening  our  British  gardens  with  a  new 
Sower.  Without  dwelling  on  the  dahlia« 
brought  into  fashion  by  Lady  Holland  in 
1804,  and  the  pansies  first  patronised  and 
hybridized  by  La«Jy  Mary  Monk  in  1812, 
what  treasures  have  the  last  few  years  ad- 
ded to  our  gardens  in  the  splendid  colours 
of  the  petunias,  calcolarias,  lobelias,  phloxes, 
tropoeolums,  and  verbenas — ^the  azure  cle- 
matis— the  blue  salvia — the  fulgent  fuchsia  1 
What  gorgeous  masses  of  geraniums, — the 

*  Orange-boven '  and  '  Coronation  '  and 

*  Priory  Queen 'for  instance — and  what 
rich  and  endless  bouquets  of  roses — for 
there  are  more  than  2000  varieties  of  '  the 
flower '  in  cultivation — did  the  last  horti- 
cnltaral  fete  at  Chiswick  produce  I 

These  exhibitions  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society  have  done  wonders  in  im- 
proving public  taste  and  exciting  the 
emulation  of  nurserymen.  It  is  some- 
thing, even  if  the  prize  is  missed,  to  know 
that  your  flower  will  be  gazed  at  by  five 
or  six  thousand  critical  admirers.  But 


•  Parkinson,  in  16*29,  »a3r8  only  of  Tobacco — 
'  With  na  it  is  cherished  as  well  for  the  medicinal 
qualities,  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers not  a  word 
of  smoking.  Gerarde,  in  1633,  though  he  knows 
'  the  dry  leaves  are  need  to  be  taken  in  a  pipe,  set  on 
fire,  and  snckt  into  the  stomacbe,  and  tnnist  forth 
Againe  at  the  nosthrils,'  yet  '  commends  the  syr- 
rup,  abore  this  fume  or  smokv  medicine.'  Of  the 
potato,  he  mentions  its  being  '^a  meat  for  pleasure ' 
as  secondary  to  its  '  temperature  and  yertues  and 
that  iu  'too  frequent  use  causeth  the  leprosie.' 
Neither  of  them,  of  course,  mentions  '  tea.' 


they  have  done  more  than  this  :  they  have 
brought  together,  on  one  common  scene  of 
enjoyment,  an  orderly  and  happy  mass, 
from  the  labourer  of  the  soil  to  the  queen 
^pon  the  throne.  We  could  only  have 
wished  that  royalty  had  been  pleased  to 
have  paid  a  public  as  well  as  private  visit 
to  the  gardens.  Her  Majesty  would  have 
gratified  the  loyalest  and  best-conducted 
portion  of  her  subjects,  and  would  have 
seen,  on  the  only  occasion  perhaps  when 
she  could  have  done  so  without  annoyance, 
a  sight,  as  beautiful  even  as  the  flowers — 
the  cheerful  faces  of  thousands  of  well- 
dressed  and  happy-looking  people  of  every 
degree,  making  the  most  innocent  and  en- 
joyable of  holidays  out  of  such  simple 
elements  as  Music  and  Flowers.  Ihe 
'  Derby  day*  is  certainly  a  glorious  display 
of  Old  England,  from  the  proprietor  o^'the 
aristocratic  drag  to  the  hirer  of  the  White- 
chapel  shay-cart;  but  the  line  of  distinction, 
both  on  the  road  and  course,  is  too  strongly 
marked  between  the  drinker  of  champagne 
and  of  bottled  stout,  and  it  is  rather  the 
jostling  than  the  amalgamation  of  ranks 
that  is  seen  hc*re.  If  we  wished  to  show 
an  '  intelligent  foreigner*  what  every-day 
England  really  is — what  we  mean  by  the 
middle  classes — what  by  the  wealth,  the 
power,  the  beauty  of  the  gentry  of  England 
— what  by  the  courtesy  and  real  unafiect- 
edness  pf  our  nobility — we  would  take 
him  on  a  horticultural  fete-day  (o  see  the 
string  of  well-ordered  carriages  and  well- 
filled  onmibusses,  the  fly,  the  hackney,  and 
the  glass-coach  taking  up  their  position 
with  the  britzcha,  the  barouche,  and  the 
landau,  in  one  unbroken  line  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer  to  Tumham  Green — bid  him 
look  at  the  good-humoured  faces  of  those 
who  filled  them,  and  say  whether  any  other 
country  in  the  world  could,  or  ever  would, 
turn  out  a  like  population.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  need  not  fear  the  return  to  be  made 
to  his  property-tax,  if  he  will  cast  his  eye 
on  the  Windsor  road  about  three  o'clock 
on  the  first  fine  Saturday  of  May  or  June. 
Last  year  more  than  22,000  persons  visited 
these  exhibitions ;  and  from  the  way  in 
which  they  have  commenced  this  year, 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  falling 
off  of  numbers.*  We  rejoice  in  this  ,  and 
trust  that  the  same  good  arrangements  will 
be  continued,  that  the  interest  may  be  kept 
up  in  the  only  meeting  where  our  artificial 

*  Fallen  off!  At  the  last  show,  in  this  very 
month,  14,000  passed  the  gates  in  one  day!  and 
many  who  started  for  the  gardens,  from  the  inten- 
sity of  the  crowd,  never  reached  them.  Of  the 
'  arrangements,'  on  this  occasion,  we  fear  we  cannot 
speak  as  charitably  as  we  hate  abovf^  y 
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system  tolerates  tbe  assemblage  of  erery 
rank  and  class  upon  an  equal  footing. 

We  must  reserve  any  farther  remarks 
on  tbe  C  his  wick  Gardens  to  some  otlier 
opportunity,  when  we  may  have  to  con- 
sider generally  our  public  gardens*  and 
parks.  In  the  meanwhile  we  may  observe, 
that  the  formal  style  which  we  have  already 
advocated  for  the  private  garden,  seems 
even  much  more  adapted  to  the  public 
one ;  and  that  there  are  many  neglected 
features  in  the  Old  English  style,  which 
might  with  peculiar  propriety  be  restored 
in  any  new  grounds  laid  out  for  public 
use — not,  as  has  been  done  in  some  tea- 
gardens  on  the  Croydon  Railroad,  cutting 
up  the  picturesque  wildness  of  the  beauti- 
ful Penge  Wood,  by  hideous  right-angled 
walks  and  other  horrors  too  frightful  to 
name — ^but  where  no  natural  scenery 
already  exists,  a  place  of  promenade  and 
recreation  may  be  much  more  expeditiously, 
and,  we  think,  more  appropriately  formed, 
in  the  Continental  and  Old  English  style, 
by  long  avenues,  terraces,  mounds,  foun- 
tains, statues,  monuments,  prospect  towers, 
labyrinths,  and  bowling-greens,  than  by 
any  attempt  of  a  *  picturesque'  or  *  natural* 
character. 

We  have  before  us  Lord  Bacon's  sketch 
for  his  *  prince-like*  garden,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  description  of  his  *  perfect* 
one;  but  though  we  would  recommend 
them,  theUirst  especially,  to  the  student  of 
ancient  gardens,  and  though  Dr.  Donne 
considered  the  second  •  the  sweetest  place' 
he  had  ever  seen,  yet  neither  of  them  is  so 
-well  suited  to  our  present  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  formation  of  garden-making  in  the 
present  age,  as  the  following  extract  from 
*the  Poetry  of  Gardening  *!  It  represents 
so  correctly  our  own  ideas,  and  seems  in 
the  main  so  practicable,  that  making  allow- 
ance for  its  *  poetry'  and  conceited  style, 
•we  have,  after  some  hesitation,  determined 
to  give  the  design  at  full  length  : — 

*My  garden  should  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
house ;  the  ground  gradually  sloping  for  some 
short  way  till  it  falls  abruptly  into  the  dark  and 
tangled  shrubberies  that  all  but  hide  ihe  wind- 
ing brook  below.  A  broad  terrace,  twice  as 
wide,  at  least,  as  the  house  is  high,  should  run 


•  Otherwise  we  mi^ht  now  have  a  word  to  say 
on  the  new  ibunuin  and  the  sheep-hurdles  in  St. 
James's  Park ;  and  express  a  hope  that  a  happier 
genius  of  the  *  Woods  and  Forests'  than  has  yet 
inspired  us  may  preside  over  the  designs  for  Victoria 
Park  and  the  newly-acquired  Primrose  Hill. 

t  From  '  The  Carthusian,'  a  miscellany  by  the 
alumni  of  Chaner-house,  containing  some  good 
papers  in  prose  and  verse,  and  which  deserves  to  be 
better  known. 


along  the  whole  southern  len^  of  the  build* 
ing,  extending  to  the  western  side  also,  whence, 
over  the  distant  country,  I  may  catch  the  last 
red  light  of  the  setting  sun.  I  must  have  some 
musk  and  noisette  roses,  and  jasmine,  to  run  up 
the  mullions  of  my  oriel  window,  and  hcmey- 
suckles  and  clematis,  the  white,  the  purple,  and  • 
the  blue,  to  cluster  round  the  top.  The  upper 
terrace  should  be  strictly  architeetiural ;  and  no 
plants  are  to  be  harboured  there,  save  such  as 
twine  among  the  balustradesr  or  fix  themselves 
in  the  mouldering  crevices  of  the  stone.  I  can 
endure  no  plants  in  pots, — a  plant  Sn  a  not  is 
like  a  bird  in  a  cage.  The  gourd  alone  throws 
out  its  vigorous  tendrils,  and  displays  its  green 
and  golden  fruit  from  the  vases  that  surmount 
the  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  that  lead  to  the 
lower  terrace ;  while  a  vase  of  larger  dimeoe- 
sions  and  bolder  sculpture  at  the  western  corner 
is  backed  by  the  heads  of  a  mass  of  crimson, 
rose,  and  straw-coloured  hollyhocks  that  spring 
up  from  the  bank  below.  Tne  lower  terrace  is 
twice  the  width  of  the  one  above,  of  the  most 
velvety  turf,  laid  out  in  an  elaborate  pattern  of 
the  Italian  style.  Here  are  collected  the  choicest 
flowers  €^  the  garden :  the  Dalmatic  purple  of 
the  geotianella,  the  dazzling  scarlet  ot  the  ver- 
bena, the  fulgent  lobelia,  the  bright  yellows 
and  rich  browns  of  the  calceolaria,  here  luxu- 
riate in  their  trimly  cut  parterres,  and  with 
colours  as  brilliant  as  the  mosaic  of  an  old 
cathedral  painted  window, 

 "  broider  the  ground 

With  rich  inlay." 

*  But  you  must  leave  this  mass  of  gorgeous 
colouring  and  the  two  pretty  fountains  that  play 
in  their  basins  of  native  rock,  while  you  descend 
the  flight  of  steps,  simpler  than  those  of  the  upper 
terrace,  and  mm  to  the  left  hand,  where  a  britd 
gravel  walk  will  lead  you  to  the  kitchen-gar- 
den, through  an  avenue  splendid  in  autumn 
with  hollyhocks,  dahlias,  China  asters,  nastur- 
tians,  and  African  marigolds. 

*  We  will  stop  short  of  the  waUed  garden  to 
turn  among  the  dipt  hedges  of  box,  aud  yeW, 
and  hornbeam,  which  surround  the  bowlings 
^een,  and  lead  to  a  curiously-formed  labyrimB, 
m  the  centre  of  which,  perched  up  on  a  triangu- 
lar mound,  is  a  fanciful  old  sunmier-house,wiih 
a  gilded  roof,  that  commands  the  view  of  the 
whole  surrounding  country.  Quaint  devices  of 
all  kinds  are  found  here.  Here  is  a  sun-dial  of 
flowers,  arranged  according  to  the  lime  of  day 
at  which  they  open  and  close.  Here  are  pea- 
cocks and  lions  in  livery  of  Lincoln  gieeo. 
Here  are  berceaux  and  harbours,  and  covered 
alleys,  and  inclosures  containing  the  primest 
of  tne  carnations  and  cloves  in  set  order,  and 
miniature  canals  that  carry  down  a  stream  of 
pure  water  to  the  fish-ponds  below.  Farther 
onwards,  and  up  the  south  bank,  verging 
wards  the  house,  are  espaliers  and  standaids  of 
the  choicest  fruit-trees:  here  are  strawberry 
beds  raised  so  as  to  be  easy  for  gathering; 
while  the  round  gooseberry  and  currant  boshes 
and  the  arched  raspberries  continue  the  formal 
style  up  the  walls  of  the  enclosed  garden,  whose 
outer  sides  are  clothed  alternately  with  fruit 
and  flowers,  so  that  the  "  stranger  within  the 
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house"  may  be  satisfied,  without  being  tanta-' 
lized  by  the  rich  reserves  within  the  gate  of  iron 
tracery,  of  which  the  head  gardener  keeps  the 
key. 

*  Return  to  the  steps  of  the  lower  terrace : 
what  a  fine  slope  of  green  pasture  loses  itself  in 
the  thorn,  hazd,  and  holly  thicket  below,  while 
the  silver  thread  of  the  running  brook  here  and 
there  sparkles  in  the  light ;  and  how  happily 
the  miniature  prospect,  framed  by  the  gnarled 
branches  of  those  ^i^^antic  oaks,  discloses  the 
white  spire  of  the  viimge  church  in  the  middle 
distance !  while  in  the  background  the  smoke, 
drifting  athwart  the  base  of  the  purple  hill, 
gives  evidence  that  the  evening  fires  are  just  lit 
m  the  far-off  town. 

*  At  the  right  hand  comer  of  the  lower  ter- 
race the  ground  falls  more  abruptly  away,  and 
the  descent  into  the  lawn,  which  is  overlooked 
from  the  high  western  terrace,  is,  by  two  or 
three  steps  at  a  time,  cut  out  in  the  nativ*e  rock 
of  red  sandstone,  which  also  forms  the  base  of 
the  terrace  itself.  Eock  plants  of  every  descrijp- 
tion  freely  grow  in  the  crevices  of  the  rustic 
battlement  which  flanks  the  path  on  either  side: 
the  irregularity  of  the  structure  increases  as  you 
descend,  till  on  arriving  on  the  lawn  below, 
large  rude  masses  lie  scattered  on  the  turf  and 
along  the  foundation  of  the  westem  terrace. 

'  A  profusion  of  the  most  exquisite  climbing 
roses  of  endless  variety  here  clamber  up  till 
they  bloom  over  the  very  balustrades  of  the 
higher  terrace,  or  creep  over  the  rough  stones 
at  the  foot  of  the  descent.  Here  stretching  to 
the  south  is  the  nosegay  of  the  ^rden.  Mig- 
nionette,  **  the  Frenchman's  darhng,"  and  the 
musk-mimulus,  n)ring  out  of  every  fissure  of 
the  sandstone;  while  beds  of  violets, 

"  That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring,*' 

and  lilies  of  the  valley  scent  the  air  below, 
Beds  of  heliotrope  flourish  around  the  isolated 
blocks  of  sandstone ;  the  fuchsia,  alone  inodo- 
rous, claims  a  place  froin  its  elegance;  and 
honeysuckles  and  clematis  of  all  kinds  trail 
along  the  ground,  or  twine  up  the  stands  of 
rustic  baskets,  filled  with  the  more  choice  odo- 
riferous plants  of  the  greenhouse.  The  scented 
heath,  the  tuberose,  and  the  rarer  jasmines  have 
each  their  place,  while  the  sweet-briar  and  the 
wall-flower  and  the  clove  and  the  stock  giUi- 
flower,  are  not  too  common  to  be  neglected, 
To  bask  upon  the  dry  sunny  rock  on  a  bright 
spring  morning  in  the  midst  of  this  "  wilderness 
Ctt  sweets,"  or  on  a  dewy  summer's  eve  to  lean 
over  the  balustrade  above,  while  every  breath 
from  beneath  wafts  up  the  perfiimed  air, 

*' .  ...  stealing  and  giving  odour," 

is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  I  have  in  life. 

*  A  little  farther  on  the  lawn  are  the  tnmks 
and  stumps  of  old  pollards  hollowed  out;  and, 
from  the  cavities,  filled  with  rich  mould,  climb- 
ers, creepers,  trailers,  and  twiners  of  every 
hue  and  habit  form  a  singular  and  picturesque 
group.  The  lophospermum,  the  eccrymocarpos, 
the  maurandia,  the  loasa,  the  rodokiton,  ver- 
benas, and  petunias  in  all  their  varieties,  festoon 
themselves  over  the  rugged  bark,  and  form  the 
gayest  and  gracefullest  bouquet  imaginable 


while  the  simple  and  pretty  wall-snapdragon 
weeps  over  the  side,  till  its  tiny  pink  threads 
are  tangled  among  the  feathery  ferns  that  fringe 
the  base  of  the  stump. 

*  The  lawn  now  stretches  some  distance  west- 
ward, its  green  and  velvet  surface  uninterrupted 
by  a  single  shrub  (what  a  space  for  trapbat,  or 
"les  graces!")  till  towards  the  verge  of  the 
shrubberies,  into  which  it  falls  away,  irregular 
clumps  of  evergreens  and  low  shrubs  break  the 
boundary  line  of  greensward.  Here  are  no  bor- 
ders for  flowers,  but  clusters  of  the  larger  and 
bolder  kinds,  as  hollyhocks  and  peonies,  rise 
from  the  turf  itself ;  here,  too,  in  spring,  golden 
and  purple  crocuses,  daffodils,  aconites,  snow- 
drops, blue-bells,  cyclamen,  wood-anemonies, 
hepaticas,  the  pink  and  the  blue,  chequer  the 
lawn  in  bold  broad  strips,  the  wilder  sorts  being 
more  distant  from  the  house,  and  losing  them- 
selves under  the  dark  underwood  of  the  adjoin- 
ing coppice.  The  ground  here  becomes  more 
varied  and  broken ;  clumps  of  double-flowering 
gorse, 

— "  the  vernal  furze, 
With  golden  baskets  hung," 

the  evergreen  barberry,  the  ilex  in  all  its  varie- 
ties, and  hardy  feras,  bordering  the  ffreen  drive 
which  leads  to  the  wilder  part  of  tne  planta- 
tions. Here,  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  "  Trees  I 
would  have  none  in  it,  but  some  thicket  made 
only  of  sweet-briar  and  honeysuckle,  and  some 
wild  vine  amongst;  and  the  ground  set  with 
violets,  strawberries,  and  primroses,  for  these 
are  sweet,  and  prosper  in  the  shade,  and  these 
are  to  be  in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in 
any  order.  I  like  also  little  heaps,  in  the  na- 
ture of  mole-hills  (such  as  are  in  wild  heaths,) 
to  be  set  with  wild  thyme." 

*  Another  broad  drive  of  greensward  dips  from 
the  lawn  into  the  darkest  and  most  tangled  part 
of  the  wood :  here,  through  a  long  vista,  you 
catch  a  sliinpse  of  the  American  shrubbery  be- 
low. Rhododendrons,  azaleas,  calmias,  mag- 
nolias, andromedas,  daphnes,  heaths,  and  bog^ 
plants  of  every  species  in  their  genial  soil,  form 
a  mass  of  splendid  colouring  during  the  spring 
months,  while,  even  in  winter,  their  dark  foliage 
forms  an  evergreen  mass  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon.  Returning  again  to  the  lawn,  and  in- 
clining to  the  south,  you  conae  to  an  artificial 
shrubbery,  not  dotted  about  in  simple  plants, 
but  in  large  and  bold  clusters  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, so  that  the  effect  from  a  distance  is  as 
good  as  upon  a  nearer  approach.  Here,  as  else- 
where, not  a  sod  of  turf  is  broken ;  but,  here 
and  there,  a  bed  of  gay  shrubby  plants  rises  out 
of  the  smoothly-shom  grass,  and  in  the  back- 
ground, amid  masses  of  labumiim,  lilac,  and 
guelder-rose,  fruit  trees  of  every  kind  hang  their 
bright  garlands  in  spring,  and  their  mellow  pro- 
duce in  autunm.  From  thence  winds  a  path, 
the  delicise  of  the  garden,  planted  with  such 
herbs  as  yield  their  perfume  when  trodden  upon 
and  crushed,— burner,  wild  thyme,  and  water- 
mints,  according  to  Bacon's  advice,  who  bids 
us  "  set  whole  alleys  of  them,  to  have  the  plea- 
sure when  you  walk  or  tread." 

'  It  were  tedious  to  follow  up  the  long  shady 
path,  not  broad  enough  for  mor^  than  two, — 
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the  "lovers'  walk,"  and  the  endless  winding 
tracks  in  the  natural  wood,  till  you  burst  upon 
a  wild  common  of 

"Tooth*d  briars,  sharp  furzes,  prickly  gorse,  and 
thorns," 

S 'owing  with  heather  bloom,  and  scented  with 
e  perfume  of  the  furze,  just  such  an  English 
scene  as  Linnaeus  is  said  to  have  fallen  down 
and  worshipped  the  first  time  he  beheld  it.' 

If  we  rightly  understand  the  plan  here 
detailed,  it  is  intended  to  combine  the  chief 
excellences  of  the  artificial  and  natural 
styles;  keeping  the  decorations  immedi- 
ately about  the  house  formal,  and  so  pass- 
ing on  by  gradual  transitions  to  the  wildest 
scenes  of  nature. 

The  leading  features  then  in  such  a  gar- 
den would  be  an  architectural  terrace  and 
flight  of  steps  in  connection  with  the  house ; 
lower  terraces  of  grass-slopes  an4  flower- 
beds succeeding :  these  brancbiilg  ofl*  on 
one  side  towards  the  kitchen  department, 
through  an  old  English  garden,  of  which  a 
bowling-green  would  form  a  part,  and 
where  florists'  flowers  might  be  sheltered 
by  the  trim  hedges  ;  on  the  other  towarBs 
an  undulating  lawn  bounded  by  flowering 
shrubs  and  the  larger  herbaceous  plants, 
with  one  comer  for  the  American  garden, 
beyond  which  would  lie  the  natural  copse- 
wood  and  forest-ground  of  the  place  :  of 
course  the  aspect  and  situation  of  the  house, 
and  the  character  of  the  neighbouring 
ground  and  country,  would  modify  these  or 
any  general  rules  which  might  be  laid 
down  for  the  formation  of  a  garden ;  but 
we  think  some  advantage  might,  in  every 
case,  be  taken  from  these  bints. 

In  a  place  of  any  pretension,  a  good 
clear  lawn  where  children  of  a  younger  or 
older  growth  may  romp  about,  without 
fear  of  damaging  shrubs  or  plants,  is  in- 
dispensable. 

Single  shrubs  and  flowers,  or  groups  of 
them,  on  the  verge  of  this  lawn,  springing 
up  directly  from  the  turf,  and  dotted  in 
front  of  shrubberies  that  bound  it,  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  growing  with  a  distinctly 
marked  border.  The  common  peonies, 
and  the  Chinese  variety — the  tree-peony 
(P.  moutan,)^  are  excellent  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  the 
old-fashioned  hollyhock.  This,'as  has  been 
remarked,  is  the  only  landscape  flower  we 
possess — the  only  one,  that  is,  whose  forms 
and  colours  tell  in  the  distance;  and  so 
picturesque  is  it,  that  perhaps  no  artist 
ever  attempted  to  draw  a  garden  without 
introducing  it,  whether  it  were  really  there 
or  not.    '  By  faf  the  fmeat  efiea  (says  the 


author  we  have  quoted)  that  combined  art 
and  nature  ever  produced  in  gardening 
were  those  fine  masses  of  maDy-coloured 
holly-hocks  clustered  round  a  weather-tint- 
ed vase ;  such  as  Sir  Joshua  delighted  to 
place  in  the  wings  of  his  pictures.  And , 
what  more  magnificent  than  a  long  avenue 
of  these  floral  giants,  the  double  and  the 
single, — not  too  straightly  tied, — backed 
by  a  dark  thick  hedge  of  old-fashioned 
yew  1**.  Such  an  avenue — \\  itbout  *  the 
dark  thick  hedge,'  which  would  certainly 
have  been  an  improvement — we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen,  in  the  fulness  of  its  au- 
tumn splendour,  in  the  garden  at  Granton, 
near  Edinburgh,  the  marine  villa  of  a  deep 
lawyer — ^and  another  may  have  been  in- 
spected by  many  of  our  readers  at  Brom- 
ley Hill.  Here  the  hollvhocks  *  broke  the 
horizon  with  their  obelisks  of  colour ;  and 
the  foreground  was  a  mass  of  dahlias,  Ame- 
rican marigolds,  mallows,  asters,  and  mig- 
nionette.  It  was  the  most  gorgeous  mass 
of  colouring  we  ever  beheld ;  but  was  only 
one  of  the  many  beautiful  effects  produced 
on  this  spot  by  the  taste  of  the  late  Lady 
Farn borough.  For  a  moderate  garden  of 
limited  size,  this  was  the  most  complete 
we  ever  visited,  the  situation  allowing 
greater  variety  than  could  well  be  con- 
ceived within  so  small  a  compass.  A  con- 
servatory connected  with  the  house  led  to 
a  summer-room  :  this  looked  on  a  small 
Italian  garden — the  highest  point  of  the 
grounds,  and  affording  a  dim  view  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  distance;  and 
thence  you  descended,  by  steep  and  grassy 
banks  and  steps  of  rock  and  root- work, 
from  garden  to  garden,  each  having  some 
peculiar  feature  of  its  own,  till  you  came  to 
the  most  perfect  little  Ruysdael  rivulet, 
and  such  crystal  springs,  in  all  their  na- 
tural wildness,  that  it  seemed,  when  you 
saw  them,  you  had  never  known  what  pare 
cold  native  fountains  were  before.  Any. 
common  taste  would  have  bedizened  these 
springs  with  cockle-shells  and  crockery, 
and  what  not :  but  there  they  lay  among 
the  broad  leaves  of  the  water-lily  and  the 
burdock,  glittering  like  huge  liquid  dia- 
monds cast  in  a  mould  of  nature's  own 
making,  and  in  their  simplicity  and  pure- 
ness  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
trim  gardens,  and  the  dusky  distant  city 
you  had  just  left  above.t 

Another  source  of  great  I  eauty  in  these 

♦  We  do  not  often  indulfie  in  prophesy,  bat  w« 
will  venture  to  slake  our  gardening  credit,  that  with- 
in five  years*  time,  the  hollyhock  will  again  be  re- 
stored to  favour,  become  a  Dorist's  flower,  and  carry 
off  horticnltural  prizes. 

t  There  was  no  occasion  in  this  place  for  the  ex- 
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gardens  was  the  evident  care  bestowed  on 
the  growth  and  position  of  the  flowers. 
£very  plant  seemed  to  be  just  in  its  right 
place,  both  for  its  flourishing  and  its  effect. 
There  was  a  very  great  abundance  and  va- 
riety of  the  tenderer  kinds  that  required 
protection  in  winter ;  but  we  believe  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  kept  in  cold  pits, 
very  little  forcing  being  used :  and  there 
were  not  more  than  six  or  eight  gardeners 
or  labourers  at  any  time  employed.  We 
still  have  before  our  eyes  the  splendid 
masses  of  the  common  scarlet  geranium, 
and  a  smaller  bed  of  the  leafed  variety  edged 
with  a  border  of  the  ivy-leaf  kind ;  nor  ought 
we  to  forget  the  e£fect  of  a  large  low  rin^ 
of  ivy  on  the  lawn,  which  looked  like  a  gi- 
gantic chaplet,  carelessly  thrown  there  by 
some  Titan  hand. 

A  garden  should  always  lie  sloping  to 
the  south,  and  if  possible,  to  the  south  of 
the  house.*  In  this  case,  the  chief  en- 
trance to  the  house  should  be,  in  an  ordi- 
narily sheltered  situation,  on  the  east  or 
north  ;  for,  common  as  the  fault  is,  nothing 
so  entirely  spoils  a  garden  as  to  have  it 
placed  in  front  of  the  public  approach. 
Views,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  al- 
ways clearest  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  sun.  Thus  the  north  is  most  unin- 
terruptedly clear  throughout  the  day; 
the  west  in  the  morning ;  the  east  in  the 
afternoon.  Speaking  with  a  view  only  to 
gardening  effect,  trees,  which  are  generally 
much  too  near  the  dwelling  for  health,  and 
beauty,  and  everything  else,  should  be 
kept  at  a  dbtance  from  the  house,  except 
on  the  east  side.  On  the  south  and  west 
they  keep  off*  the  sun,  of  which  we  can 
never  have  too  much  in  England:  and  on 
the  north  they  render  the  place  damp  and 
gloomy ;  whereas,  on  that  side  they  should 
be  kept  so  far  from  the  windows  as  to 
back  and  shelter  a  bright  bank  of  shrubs 
and  flowers,  planted  far  enough  from  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  house  so  as  to  catch 
the  sun  upon  them  during  the  greater  part 


clamaiion  of  ihe  Roman  satitist  on  a  similar  scene 
which  had  been  marred  by  art — 

*  Cluanto  pnestantius  esset 
Numcn  aquas,  viriJi  si  margine  clauderet  undas 
Herba,  nec  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  tophum.' 

Juv.  iii.,  19. 

And  which  shows,  by  the  way.  that  there  were 
some  Romans,  at  least,  who  could  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  natural  scenery. 

♦  To  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule,  uncontroTerted,  here  is  one  from  Mac- 
intosh's *  Practical  Gkrdener,'  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tical works  on  horticulture  we  possess.  *  In  all 
cases,  unless  in  small  villas,  or  cottage  residences, 
the  flower-garden  should  be  entirely  concealed  from 
the  windows  of  the  house,  and  be  placed,  if  cir 
cumstancQs  will  admit  of  it,  in  the  shrubbery/ 


of  the  year  and  day.  The  prospect  to- 
wards the  north  would  then  be  as  cheerful 
as  any  other. 

It  is  astonishing  how  people  continue  to  . 
plant  spruce  and  Scotch  firs,  and  larches, 
and  other  incongruous  forest-tf*ees,  so  close, 
that  they  chafe  the  very  house  with  their 
branches,  when  there  are  at  hand  such 
beautiful  trees  as  the  Lebanon  and  Deodara 
cedars  ;  or,  for  smaller,  or  more  formal,  or 
spiral  shrubs,  the  red  cedar,  the  cypress, 
the  arbor-vilBB,  the  holly,  the  yew,  and — 
most^  graceful  of  all,  either  as  a  tree  or 
shrub,  or  rather  uniting  the  properties  of 
both,  and  which  only  requires  shelter  to 
make  it  flourish — the  hemlock  spruce. 

As  a  low  shrubby  plant  on  the  lawn, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  glossy,  dark,  in- 
dented leaves  and  fright  yellow  spikes  of 
the  new  evergreen  berberries  (Berberi^ 
aquifolium  and  B.  repens)^  with  their  many 
hybrid  varieties.  They  are  becoming 
daily  more  popular,  not  only  from  their 
beauty,  but  as  affording  perhaps  the  best 
underwood  covert  for  game  yet  discovered. 
The  experiments  made  in  the  woods  of 
Sudbury  and  elsewhere  have  completely 
succeeded;  the  plant  being  evergreen, 
very  hardy,  of  easy  growth,  standing  the 
tree-drip,  and  affording  in  its  berry  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  pheasants.  Our  nursery- 
men are  already  anticipating  the  demand, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  few  years' 
time  will  see  this  the  main  undergrowth  of 
our  game-preserves.  The  notice  we  took 
a  few  years  ago  (in  an  Article  on  the 
Arboretum  BrUannicum)i  of  the  Deodara 
pine — now  classed  among  the  cedars — has 
•unless  the  dealers  flatter  us — given  a 
great  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  this 


•  Now  changed  to  Makonia. 

t  Q..  R.j  vol.  Ixii.  The  Chili  pine  {Arau- 
cnria  imbricata)  is  now  treading^  upon  the  heels  of 
the  Deodara  cedar  as  an  ornamental  garden-tree, 
but  though  announced  as  *  the  largest  tree  in  the 
world,'  it  will  ever  want  the  elegance  of  the  latter. 
Even  yet  another  monster  is  threatening  us  under 
the  name  of  Paiclonia  imperixUis :  it  was  introduced 
iuto  France  from  Japan  by  Dr.  Siebold,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  plants  in  our 
gardens.  We  saw  some  young  plants  this  sprincr 
in  Mr.  RoUison's  nursery,  which  were  obtained 
from  the  Royal  Gardener  at  Versailles.  The  leaves 
of  a  specimen  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  are  said  to 
measure  from  18  to  24  inches  across.  While  speak- 
ing of  trees,  we  would  say  one  word  on  the  acacia, 
Cobbeit's  fomous  locust-tree  {Robinia  pseudMcacia) 
now  more  than  necessarily  depreciated.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  its  defects  as  a  timber-tree  from  the 
brittleness  and  splitting  of  its  branches,  and  slow- 
ness of  making  bulk;  but  once  get  a  bole  large 
enough  to  cut  a  post  out  of  it,  and  ask  your  carpen- 
ter whether  it  will  not  last  as  long  as  the  iron  fixed 
into  it.  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  say, 
that  it  is  by  far  the  best  tree  to  be  used  for  ornamen- 
tal rustic- work,  as  its  bark  is  as  tough  as  its  timber, 
and  never  peels  oC 
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valuable  tree.  Its  timber  qualities  as  a 
British-grown  tree  have  not  of  course  been 
yet  tested  ;  but  as  an  ornamental  one— in 
which  character  only  we  can  refer  to  it 
here — it  has  more  than  surpassed  the  high- 
est expectations  entertained  respecting  it. 
The  nurserymen  cannot  propagate  it  fast 
enough  by  grafts,  and  layers,  and  the 
^abundance  of  seed  which  the  East  India 
Company  has  so  liberally  distributed. 

The  olitory,  or  herb-garden,  is  a  part  of 
our  horticulture  now  comparatively  ne- 
glected ;  and  yet  once  the  culture  and  cull- 
ing of  simples  was  as  much  a  part  of  fe- 
male education  as  the  preserving  and  tying 
down  of  '  rasps  and  apricocks.'  There 
was  not,  a  Lady  Bountiful  in  the  kingdom 
but  made  her  dill-tea  and  diet-drink  from 
herbs  of  her  own  planting ;  and  there  is  a 
neatness  and  prettiness  about  our  thyme, 
apd  sage,  and  mint,  and  marjoram,  that 
might  yet,  we  think,  transfer  them  from  the 
patronage  of  the  blue  serge  to  that  of  the 
white  muslin  apron.  Lavender,  and  rose- 
mary, and  rue,  the  feathery  fennel,  and  the 
bright-blue  borage,  are  all  pretty  bushes 
in  their  way,  and  might  have  their  due 
place  assigned  them  by  tlie  hand  of  beauty 
and  taste.  A  strip  for  a  little  herbary, 
halfway  between  the  flower  and  vegetable 
garden,  would  form  a  very  appropriate 
transition  stratum,  and  might  be  the  means, 
by  being  more  under  the  eye  of  the  mis- 
tress, of  recovering  to  our  soups  and  salads 
some  of  the  comparatively  neglected  herbs 
of  tarragon,  and  French  sorrel,  and  pur- 
slane, and  chervil,  and  dill,  and  clary,  and 
others  whose  place  is  now  nowhere  to  be 
found  but  in  the  pages  of  the  old  herbalists. 
This  little  plot  should  be  laid  out,  of  course, 
in  a  simple  geometric  pattern ;  And,  having 
tried  the  experiment,  we  can  boldly  pro- 
nounce on  its  success.  We  recommend 
the  idea  to  the  consideration  of  our  lady- 
gardeners. 

We  can  recall  so  much  amusement  in 
early  years  from  the  maze  at  Hampton 
Court,  that  wo  could  heartily  wish  to  see 
a  few  more  such  planted.  Daines  Barring- 
ton  mentions  a  plan  for  one  in  Switzer 
{Iconographia,  1718)  with  twenty  stops: 
that  at  Hampton  has  but  four.  A  fanciful 
summer-house  perched  at  the  top  of  a  high 
mound,  with  narrow  winding  paths  leading 
to  it,  was  another  favourite  ornament  of 
old  British  gardens.  Traces  of  many  such 
mounds  still  exist;  but  the  crowning  build- 
ings are,  alas  1  no  more.  We  must  own 
our  predilection  for  them,  if  it  were  only 
tbat  the  gilded  pinnacle  seemed  to  pre- 
figure to  the  young  idea  '  Fame's  proud 


temple  shining  from  afar'  (it  is  always  so 
drawn  in  frontispieces) ;  while  the  bard 
climbing  was  a  palpable  type  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  afler  years. 

The  snu^  smooth  bowling- green  is 
another  desideratum  we  would  have  re- 
stored ;  and  gardeners  ought  to  know  that 
the  dipt  yew  hedges  which  should  accom- 
pany it  are  the  best  possible  protection  for 
their  flowers;  and  tbat  there  is  nothing 
flowers  need  so  much  as  shelter,  the 
nursery-grounds,  where  almost  alone  these 
hedges  are  now  retained,  will  testify. 
Where  they  already  exist,  even  in  a  situa- 
tion where  shelter  is  not  required,  and 
where  yet  a  good  view  is  shut  out,  we 
should  prefer  cuttin g  windows  or  niches  in 
the  solid  hedge  to  removing  it  altogether. 
In  conjunction  with  these,  what  can  bo 
handsomer  than  the  iron  tracery-work 
which  came  into  fashion  with  the  Dutch 
style,  and  of  which  Hampton  Court  aflbrds 
so  splendid  an  example  1  Good  screens  of 
this  work,*  which  on  their  first  introducticMi 
were  called  clair-voy^es,  may  be  seen  at 
Oxford  in  Trinity  and  New  College  Gar- 
dens. Some  years  ago  we  heard  of  a 
proposition  to  remove  the  latter :  the  bet- 
ter taste  of  the  present  day  will  not,  we 
think,  renew  the  .scheme.  Though  neither 
of  these  are  in  the  rich  flamboyant  style 
which  is  sometimes  seen,  there  is  still 
character  enough  about  them  to  assure  us 
that,  were  they  destroyed,  nothing  so  good 
would  be  put  up  in  their  place.  Oxford 
has  already  lost  too  many  of  its  character- 
istic alleys  and  parterres.  The  last  sweep 
was  at  the  Botanic  Grarden,  where,  how- 
ever, tho  improvements  recently  introduced 
by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  present 
Professor  must  excuse  it.  If  any  college- 
garden  is  again  to  be  reformed,  we  hope 
that  the  fellows  will  have  courage  enough 
to  lay  it  out  in  a  style  which  is  at  once 
classical  and  monastic ;  and  set  Pliny's  ex- 
ample against  Walpole's  sneer,  that '  in  an 
age  when  architecture  displayed  all  ils 
grandeur,  all  its  purity,  and  all  its  taste ; 
when  arose  Vespasian's  amphitheatre,  the 
temple  of  Peace,  Trajan's  forum,  Domi- 
tian's  baths,  and  Adrian's  villa,  the  ruins 
and  vestiges  of  which  still  excite  our  as- 
tonishment and  curiosity, — a  Roman  consul, 
a  polished  emperor's  friend,  and  a  man  of 

•  We  were  surprised,  the  first  time  we  smw  the 
entranoe  gates  at  Althorpe,  which  are  of  this  de- 
scription, painted  sky-blue  and  ^It,  till  by  chanee 
we  fell  upon  a  passage  in  Erelyn,  whg  speaks  of 
them  (we  suppose  they  are  the  same)  thus  ooloured 
in  his  time.  The  mention  of  them  by  bim  has  ren- 
dered them  classical,  and  we  quite  approTe  of  the 
taste  which  renews  them  as  he  described. 
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elegant  literature  atid  taste,  delighted  in 
what  the  mob  now  scarce  admire  in  a 
college-garden.'  He  little  thought  how 
soon  sturdy  Oxford  would  follow  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  blunt  the  point  of 
his  period.  Still  more  astonished  would 
he  have  been  to  hare  had  his  natural  style 
traced  to  no  less  a  founder  than  Nero,  and 
even  the  names  of  the  Bridgeman  and 
Brown  of  the  day  banded  down  for  his 
edification.* 

The  same  train  of  thought  is  followed 
out  in  '  The  Poetry  of  Gardening' — 

*  Who  to  whom  the  elegance  and  gen\lemanli- 
ness  and  poetry — the  Boccaccio-spirit — of  a  scene 
of  Walteau  is  familiar,  does  not  regret  the  devas- 
tation made  by  tasty  innovators  upon  the  grounds 
laid  out  in  the  times  of  the  Jameses  and  the 
Charleses  I  As  for  old  Noll,  I  am  certam,  though 
I  have  not  a  jot  of  evidence,  that  he  cared  no 
more  for  a  garden  than  for  an  anthem ;  he  would 
as  lief  have  sacrificed  the  verdant  sculpture  of  a 
yew-peacock  as  the  time-honoured  tracery  of  a 
cathedral  shrine;  and  his  crop-eared  soldiery 
"Would  have  had  as  great  satisfaction  in  bivouack- 
ing in  the  parterres  of  a  *.*  royal  pleasaunce"  as 
in  the  presence-chamber  of  a  royal  palace.  It 
w«re  a  sorrow  bwond  tears  to  dwell  on  the  de- 
struction of  gardoi-stuff  in  those  king-killing 
times.  Thousands,  doubtless,  of  broad-paced 
terraces  and  trim  vegjetable  conceits  sunk  in  the 
same  ruin  with  their  masters  and  mansions; 
and,  alas !  modem  taste  has  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  ancient  fanaticism.  How  many  old  as- 
sociations have  been  rooted  up  with  the  knotted 
stumps  of  yew  and  hornbeam !  And  Oxford  too 
in  the  van  of  reform !  Beautiful  as  are  St.  J ohn's 
gardens,  who  would  not  exchange  them  for  the 
very  walks  and  alleys  along  which  Laud,  in  all 
the  pardonable  pride  of  collegiate  lionizing,  con- 
ducted his  illustrious  guests,  Charles  and  Hen- 
rietta ?  Who  does  not  grieve  that  we  must  now 
inquire  in  vain  for  the  bowling-green  in  Christ- 
church  where  Cranmer  solaced  the  weariness  of 
his  last  confinement  ?  And  who  in  lately  reading 
Scott's  Life  but  must  have  mourned  in  sympathy 
with  the  poet  over  the  destruction  of  the  "  huge 
hill  of  leaves,"  and  the  yew  and  hornbeam 
hedges  of  the   Garden"  at  Kelso  V 

The  good  taste  of  the  proprietors  of 
Hardwick  and  Levens  still  retains  these 
gardens  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  origi- 

•  Tacitus,  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  '  Annals,' 
gives  us  this  information *  Ceterum  Nero  usus  est 
patrise  ruinis,  exlruxitque  domum,  in  qu&  baud 
perinde  gummas  et  aunim  miraculo  esscnt,  eolita 
pridem  ct  luxu  vulgata,  quam  arva  et  stagna  et  in 
modum  solitudinum  hinc  sylvas,  inde  aperta  spatia. 
et  prospeaus ;  magistris  et  machinatonbus  Severo 
et  Celcre,  quibus  ingenium  et  audacia  erat,  etiam 
qun  naiuradenegavisset  perartem  teniare,  ct  viribus 
prinoipis  illudere.'  We  since  learn  from  '  Loudon  s 
Encyclopeodia,*  sec.  1145,  that  this  passage  was 
suffffestcd  by  Forsyth  to  Walpole,  who  promised  to 
in^rt  it  in  the  second  edition  of  his  *  Essay,'  but 
foiled  to  do  90. 
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nal  state ;  but  places  like  these  are  yearly 
becoming  more  curious  from  their  rarity. 
We  have  heard  of  one  noble  but  eccentric 
lord,  the  £lgm  of  the  topiary  art,  who  is 
buying  up  all  the  yew-peacocks  in  thtf 
country  to  form  an  avenue  in  his  domain. 
Meanwhile  the  lilacs  of  Nonsuch,  and  the 
orange-trees  of  Beddington,  are  no  more. 
The  fish-pools  of  Wanstead  are  dry ;  the 
terraces  of  Moor-park  are  levelled.  Even 
that  •impregnable  hedge  of  holly' — the 
pride  of  Evelyn — than  which  *  a  more  glo- 
riauB  and  refreshing  object'  did  not  exist 
under  heaven — *one  hundred  and  sixty  foot 
in  length,  seven  foot  high,  and  five  in  dia- 
meter'— which  he  could  show  in  bis  '  poor 
gardens  at  any  time  of  the  year,  glitt'ring 
with  its  arm'd  and  vemish'd  leaves-^the 
taller  standards,  at  orderly  distances,  blush- 
ing with  their  natural  corall' — that  mocked 
at  '  the  rudest  assaults  of  the  weather,  the 
beasts,  or  hedge-breaker — even  this  is  van^ 
ished  without  a  solitary  sucker  to  show 
where  it  once  stood.  Proof  it  long  was 
against  the  wind  and  'weather,'  nay,  against 
time  itself,  but  not  against  the  autocratic 
pleasure  of  a  barbarian  Czar.  The  '  beast' 
and  the  '  hedge-breaker'  were  united  in  the 
person  oi  Peter  the  Great,  whose  great 
pleasure,  when  studying  at  Deptford,  was 
to  be  driven  in  a  wheelbarrow,  or  drive  one 
himself,  through  this  very  hedge,  which  its 
planter  deemed  impregnable!  If  he  had 
ever  heard,  which  he  probably  had  not,  of 
Evelyn's  boast,  he  might  have  thus  loved 
to  illustrate  the  triumph  of  despotic  will 
and  brute  force  over  the  most  amiable  and 
simple  affections;  but  at  any  rate  the  history 
of  this  hedge  afi<>rds  a  curious  instance  not 
only  of  the  change  of  gardening  taste,  but 
of  the  mutability  and  strangeness  of  all 
earthly  things. 

No  associations  are  stronger  than  those 
connected  with  a  garden.  It  is  the  first 
pride  of  an  emigrant  settled  on  some  distant 
shore  to  have  a  little  garden  as  like  as  he 
can  make  it  to  the  one  he  lefb  at  home.  A 
pot  of  violets  or  mignionette  is  one  of  the 
highest  luxuries  to  an  Anglo-Indian.  In 
the  bold  and  picturesque  scenery  of  Batavia, 
the  Dutch  can,  from  feeling,  no  more  dis- 
pense with  their  little  moats  round  their 
houses  than  they  could,  from  necessity,  in 
the  fiat  swamps  of  their  native  land.  Sir 
John  Hobhouse  discovered  an  Englishman'^ 
residence  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont 
by  the  character  of  bis  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Louis  XVIII.,  on  his  restoration  to  France, 
made  in  the  park  of  Versailles  the  fac-simile 
of  the  garden  at  Hartwell  j  and  there  was 
no  more  amiable  trait  in  the  life  of  that  ac- 
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complished  prince.  Napoleon  used  to  say  ^ 
that  he  should  know  his  father's  earden  in 
Corsica  blindfold  by  the  smell  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  are 
said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Median 
queen  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  flat  and 
naked  plains  of  her  adopted  country,  to 
remind  her  of  the  hills  and  woods  of  her 
childhood: 

Why  should  we  speak  of  the  plane-trees 
of  Plato — Shakspeare's  mulben*y-tree — 
Pope's  willow — Byron's  elml  Why  de- 
scribe Cicero  at  his  Tusculum — Evelyn  at 
Wooton — Pitt  at  Ham  Comibon — Walpole 
at  Houghton — Grenville  at  Dropmore  % 
Why  dwell  on  Bacon's  'little  tufts  of  thyme/ 
or  Fox's  geraniums  1  There  is  a  spirit  in 
the  garden  as  well  as  in  the  wood,  and  'the 
lilies  of  the  field'  supply  food  for  the  ima- 
gination as  well  as  materials  for  sermons. 
*  Talke  of  perfect  happiness  or  pleasure,' 
says  old  Gerarde  to  the  *  courteous  and 
well-willing  reader,'  from  his  'house  in 
Holbom^  within  the  suburbs  of  London' — 
'  ai)d  what  place  was  so  fit  for  that  as  the 
garden-place  wherein  Adam  was  set  to  be 
the  herbalist  ?  Whither  did  the  poets  hunt 
for  their  sincere  delights  but  into  the  gar- 
dens of  Alcinous,  of  Adovis,  and  the  orch- 
ards of  the  Hesperides  ]  Where  did  they 
dream  that  heaven  should  be  but  in  the 
pleasant  garden  of  Elysium  1  Whither  doe 
all  men  walke  for  their  honest  recreation 
but  thither  where  the  earth  hath  most  bene- 
ficially painted  her  face  with  flourishing 
colodrs]  And  what  season  of  the  yeare 
more  longed  for  than  the  spring,  whose 
gentle  breath  enticeth  forth  the  kindly 
sweets,  and  makes  them  yield  their  fragrant 
smells  V 

And  what  country ,we  may  add,  so  suited, 
and  climate  so  attempered,  to  yield  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  and  blessings  of 
a  garden,  as  our  own  1  Everybody  knows 
the  remark  of  Charles  II.,  first  promulgated 
by  Sir  W.  Temple, '  that  there  were  more 
days  in  the  year  in  which  one  could  enjoy 
oneself  in  the  open  air  in  England  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  known  world.' 
This,  which  contains  so  complete  an  answer 
to  the  weather-grumblers  of  our  island, 
bears  also  along  with  it  a  most  encouraging 
truth  to  those  *  who  love  to  live  in  gardens.' 
There  is  no  country  that  oflers  the  like  ad- 
vantages to  lM»rticulture.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  one  plant  in  the  wide  world  wholly  in- 
capable of  being  cultivated  in  Englan^. 
The  mosses  and  lichens  dragged  from  under 
the  snows  of  Iceland,  and  the  tenderest 
creepers  of  the  tropical  juneles,  are  alike 
subject  to  the  art  of  the  British  gardener. 


Artificial  heat  and  cold,  by  the  due  appli- 
cation of  steam  and  manure,  sun  and  shade, 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  even  ice — mattings, 
flues  in  every  variety  of  pit,  frame,  conser- 
vative wall,  conservatory,  greenhouse,  bot- 
house,  and  stove,  seem  to  have  realized 
every  degree  of-  temperature  from  Kam- 
skatkato  Sincapore.  But  apart  from  arti- 
ficial means,  the  natural  mildness  of  our 
sky  is  most  favourable  to  plants  brought 
from  countries  of  eitiier  extreme  of  temper- 
ature; and,  as  their  habits  are  better  known 
and  attended  to,  not  a  year  passes  without 
acclimatizing  many  heretofore  deemed  too 
tender  for  the  open  air.  Gardeners  are 
reasonably  cautious  in  not  exposing  at  once 
a  jiewly-introduced  exotic;  and  thus  we 
know  that  when  Parkinson  wrote,  in  1629, 
the  larch,  and  the  laurel — then  called  bay- 
cherry — were  still  protected  in  winter.  We 
are  now  daily  adding  to  the  list  of  our  hardy 
plants;  hydrangeas,the tree-peony, fuchsias, 
salviagf' alti-omserias,  and  Cape-bulbs,  are 
now  found,  with  little  or  no  protection,  to 
stand  our  mid-England  winters. 

Then  we  alone  have  in  perfection  the 
three  main  elements  of  gardening,  flowers 
apart,  in  our  lawns,  our  gravel,  and  our 
evergreens;  It  is  the  greatest  stretch  of 
foreign  luxury  to  emulate  these.  The  lav^ns 
at  Paris,  to  say  nothing  of  Naples,  are  regu- 
larly irrigated  to  keep  up  even  the  semblance 
of  English  verdure  ;  and  at  the  gardens  of 
Versailles,  and  Caserta,  near  Naples,  the 
walks  have  been  supplied  from  the  Ken- 
sington gravel-piis.  It  is  not  probably  gene- 
rally known  that  among  our  exportations 
are  every  year  a  laree  quantity  of  evergreens 
for  the  markets  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  that  there  are  some  nurserymen  almost 
wholly  engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade. 
This  may  seem  the  more  remarkable  to 
those  who  fancy  that,  fiom  the  superiority 
of  foreign  climates,  any  Englii^h  tree  would 
bear  a  continental  winter ;  but  the  bare  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  gardens,  mostly 
composed  as  they  are  of  deciduous  trees, 
would  soon  convince  them  of  the  contrary. 
It  ^is  not  the  severity  or  length  of  our  De- 
cember nights  that  generally  destroys  our 
more  tender  exotic  plants,  but  it  is  the  late 
frosts  of  April  and  May, — those  '  nipping 
frosts,'  which,  coming  on  after  the  plant  has 
enjoyed  warmth  enough  to  set  the  sap  in 
action,  freeze  its  life-blood  to  the  heart's 
core,  and  cause  it  to  wither  and  die.  The 
late  winter  of  1837<-8  proved  this  fact  dis- 
tinctly, which  had  hardly  been  sufficiently 
remaiked  before.  That  year,  which  cut 
down  even  our  cypresses,  and  china-roses, 
and  from  which  our  gorse-fields  have  hardly 
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yet  recovered,  while  it    injured  nearly 
every  plant  and  tree  on  south  walls  and  in 
sheltered  borders,  and  in  all  forward  situa- 
tion?,  spared  the  tenderest  kinds  on  north 
walls  and  exposed  places ;  and  in  Scotland 
the  destruction  was  hardly  felt  at  all.  It 
was  the  backwardness  of  their  growing 
state  that  saved  these  plants;  and  the  know 
ledge  of  this  fact  has  already  been  brought 
to  bea^iu  several  recent  experiments.  The 
double  yellow  rose,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
most  delicate  of  its  class,  is  now  flowered 
with  great  success  in  a  northern  exposition. 
It  has  led  meu  also  to  study  the  hyberna- 
tion of  plants — ^perhaps  the  most  important 
research  in  which  horticulturists  have  of 
late  engaged ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  this  state  of  winter-reat  is  a  most  im- 
portant element  in  their  constitution ;  but 
no  doubt  it  will  also  be  found  that — as  the 
dormouse,  the  sloth,  the  snake,  the  mole, 
&c.,  undergo  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
torpidity,  and  some  require  it  not  at  all — 
so  in  plants,  the  length  and  degree  will  va- 
ry much  in  different  species,  and  according 
to  their  state  of  artificial  cultivation.    As  a 
general  rule,  young  gardeners  must  take 
heed  not  prematurely  to  force  the  juices 
into  action  in  spring,  nor  to  keep  them  too 
lively  in  winter,  unless  they  are  well  pre- 
pared with  good  and  sufficient  protection 
till  all  the  frosts  are  over.    The  practical 
effect  of  these  observations  will  be,  that 
many  plants  which  have  hitherto  only  been 
cultivated  by  those  who  have  had  flues  and 
greenhouses  at  their  command,  will  now  be 
grown  in  as  great  or  greater  perfection  by 
those  who  can  afiVjrd  them  a  dry,  though  not 
a  warm  shelter.    One  instance  may  serve 
as  an  example  :  the  scarlet  geranium,  one 
of  the  greatest  treasures  of  our  parterres, 
if  taken  up  from  the  ground  in  autumn,  af- 
ter the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened,  and 
hun^  up  in  a  dry  room,  without  any  soil  at- 
taching to  it,  will  be  found  ready,  the  next 
spring,  to  start  in  a  new  life  of  vigour  and 
beauty. 

One  characteristic  of  our  native  plants 
we  must  mention,  that  if  we  miss  in  them 
something  of  the  gorgeousness  and  lustre 
of  more  tropical  flowers,  we  are  more  than 
compensated  by  the  delicacy  and  variety  of 
their  perfume ;  and  just  as  our  woods,  vo- 
cal with  the  nightingale,  the  blackbird,  and 
the  thrush,  can  well  spare  the  gaudy  feath- 
ers of  the  macaw,  so  can  we  resign  the 
oncidiums,  the  cactuses,  and  the  ipomseas 
of  the  Tropics,  for  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  our  wild  banks  of  violets,  our  lilies-of- 
the-valley,  and  our  woodbine,  or  even  for 


the  passing  whiff  of  a  hawthorn  bush,  a  clo- 
ver or  bean  field,  or  a  gorse-common. 

With  such  hedgerow  flowers  within  his 
reach,  and  in  so  favourable  a  climate,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  garden  of  the 
English  cottager  has  been  remarked  among 
our  national  distinctions.    These  may  be 
said  to  form  the  foreground  of  that  peculiar 
English  scenery,  which  is  filled  up  by  our 
hedge-rows  and  our  parks.    The  ingenious 
authoress  of*  Leila  in  England    makes  the 
little  new-landed  girl  exclaim  for  the  want 
of  'fountain-trees'  and  'green  parrots.' 
This  is  true  to  nature — but  not  less  so  the 
real  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Sedgwick,  on  her 
first  arriving  in  England,  at  the  cottage- 
gardens  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.    Again  and 
again  she  fixes  upon  them  as  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  striking  feature  in  a  land  where 
everything  was  new  to  her.    Long  may 
they  so  continue  !    It  is  a  trait  of  which 
England  may  well  be  proud ;  for  it  speaks — 
would  we  could  trace  it  every  where !— of 
peace,  and  of  the  leisure,  and  comfort,  and 
contentedness  of  those  who  'shall  never 
cease  from  the  land.' 

We  would  make  gardens  in  general  a 
test  of  national  prosperity  and  happiness. 
As  long  as  the  British  nobleman  continues 
to  lake  an  interest  in  his  avenues  and  hot- 
houses— his  lady  in  her  conservatories  and 
parterres — the  squire  overlooks  his  labour- 
ers' allotments — the  *  squiresses  and  squiri- 
nas '  betake  themselves  and  their  flowers 
to  the  neighbouring  horticultural  show — the 
citizen  sets  up  his  cucumber-frame  in  his 
back-yard — his  dame  her  lilacs  and  almond- 
trees  in  the  front  court— the  mechanic  breeds 
his  prize-competing  auriculas — the  cot- 
tager rears  his  sun-flowers  and  Sweet-Wil- 
liams  before  his  door — and  even  the  collier 
sports  his  *  posy  jacket ' — as  long,  in  a  word, 
as  this  common  interest  pervades  every 
class  of  society,  so  long  shall  we  cling  to  the 
hope  that  our  country  is  destined  to  outlive 
all  her  difficulties  and  dangers.  Not  be- 
cause, like  the  Peris,  we  fight  with  flowei^, 
and  build  amaranth  bowers,  and  bind  our 
enemies  in  links  of  roses — ^but  because  all 
this  implies  mutual  interest  and  intercourse 
of  every  rankj  and  dependence  of  one  class 
upon  another — because  it  promotes  an  in- 
terchange of  kindnesses  and  favours — ^be- 
cause it  speaks  of  proprietors  dwelling  on 
their  hereditary  acres,  and  the  poorest  la- 
bourer having  an  interest  in  the  soil ;.  be- 
cause it  gives  a  local  attachment,  and  healthy 


•  This  is  a  pleasing  continuation  of  her  '  Leila, 
or  the  Island.'  All  Miss  Tvtler's  books  for  children 
are  worthy  of  being  generally  known. 
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exercise  and  innocent  recreation,  and  ex- 
cites a  love  of  the  country  and  love  of  our 
own  country,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation,  de- 
void of  bitterness  ;  because  it  tells  of  wealth 
wisely  spent,  and  competence  widely  dif- 
fused, of  taste  cultivated,  and  science  practi- 
cally applied  ;  because,  unlike  Napoleon's 
great  lie,  it  does  bring  *  peaoe  to  the  cottage/ 
while  it  blesses  the  palace,  and  every  vir- 
tuous home  between  those  wild  extremes ; 
because  it  bespeaks  the  appreciation  of  what 
is  natural,  and  simple,  and  pure;  teaches 
men  to  set  the  divine  law  of  excellence 
above  the  low  human  standard  of  utility ; 
and  because,  above  all,  in  the  most  lovely 
and  bountiful  of  God's  works,  it  leads  them 
up  to  Him  that  made  them,  not  in  a  mere 
dumb,  inactive  admiration  of  His  wonder- 
ful designs,  but  to  bless  Him  that  He  has 
given  them  pleasures  beyond  their  actual 
necessities ;  the  means  of  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, as  well  as  of  a  strong  heart. 

Still  more — because — if  ours  be  not  too 
rude  a  step  to  venture  within  such  hallowed 
ground — it  speaks  of  a  Christian  people 
employed  in  an  occupation,  which,  above 
all  others,  is  the  parable  that  conveys  the 
deepest  truths  to  ihem — which  daily  reads 
them  silent  lessons,  if  their  hearts  would 
hear,  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  pomp,  of  the 
beauty  of  heavenly  simplicity,  and  purity, 
and  lowliness  of  mind,  of  contentment  and 
unquestioning  faith— which  sets  before 
them,  in  the  thorns  and  thistles,  a  remem- 
brance of  their  fallen  state — in  the  oedar, 
and  the  oHve,  and  the  palm-tree,  the  prom- 
ise of  a  better  country — which  hourly  re- 
calls to  their  mind  the  Agony  and  the  Bu- 
rial of  Him  who  made  a  gaiden  the  scene 
of  both,  and  who  bade  us  mark  and  consider 
such  things,  how  they  bud,  and  '  how  they 
grow,'  giving  us  in  the  vine  a  type  of  His 
Church,  and  in  the  fig-tree  of  His  Coming. 

Again,  we  would  ask  those  who  think 
that  national  amelioration  is  to  be  achieved 
by  dose  upon  dose  of  Reform  or  Red-tapery, 
where  should  we  now  have  lieen  without 
our  savings-banks,  our  allotment  system, 
and  our  cottage  gardens]  And  lest  we 
should  be  thought  to  have  been  led  away 
from  flowers  to  the  more  general  subject, 
we  will  add  that  when  we  see  a  plot  set 
apart  for  a  rosebush,  and  a  gilliflower,  and 
a  carnation,  it  is  enough  for  us :  if  the  jas- 
mine and  the  honeysuckle  embower  the 
porch  without,  we  may  be  sure  that  there 
IS  a  potato  and  a  cabbage  and  an  onion  for 
the  pot  within  :  if  there  be  not  plenty  there, 
at  least  there  is  no  want ;  if  not  happiness, 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  this  world — 
content. 


*  Yes!  in  the  poor  man's  garden  grow. 

Far  more  than  herbs  and  flowers ; 
Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  peace  of  miod, 
And  joy  for  weary  hours.' 

Gardening  not  only  affords  comroon 
groutid  for  the  high  and  low,  but  like 
Christianity  itself,  it  offers  peculiar  bless- 
ings and  privileges  to  the  poor  man,  which 
the  very  possession  of  wealth  denies.  •  The 
Spitalfields  weaver  may  derive  more  plea- 
sure from  his  gi'een  box  of  smoked  auricu- 
las/ than  the  lordly  possessors  of  Sion,  or 
Chatsworth,  or  Stowe.  or  Alton,  from  their 
hundreds  of  decorated  acres ;  because  not 
only  personal  superintendence^  but  actual 
work  is  necessary  for  the  true  enjoyment 
of  a  garden.  We  must  know  our  flowers, 
as  well  as  buy  them.  Our  great-grand- 
mothers, who— before  they  tcere  great- 
grandmothers — 'flirted  on  the  sunny  terra- 
ces, or  strolled  along  the  arched  and  shaded 
alleys'  of  our  old  manor-houses, 

*  had  their  own  little  garden,  where  they  knew 
every  flower,  because  they  were  few ;  and  every 
name  because  they  were  simple.  Their  rose- 
bushes and  gillinowers  were  dear  to  ihero, 
because  themselves  had  pruned,  and  watered, 
and  watched  them — had  marked  from  day  to 
day  their  opening  buds,  and  removed  their  fad- 
ing blossoms — and  had  cherished  each  cboicest 
specimen  for  the  posv  to  be  worn  at  the  christen- 
ing of  the  squire's  heir,  or  on  my  lord's  birth- 
day.' 

In  a  like  strain  the  wise  and  good  author 
of  *  Human  Life'  bvautifuUy  says — 

*  I  would  not  have  my  garden  too  extended ; 
not  because  flowers  are  not  the  most  delicious 
things,  speaking  to  the  sentiments  as  well  as  to 
the  senses,  but  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  and 
superior  value  of  moderation.  When  interests 
are  divided,  they  are  not  so  strong.  Three 
acres  of  flowers  and  a  regiment  of  gardeners 
bring  no  more  pleasure  than  a  sufficiency.  Be- 
sides which,  in  the  smaller  possession,  there  is 
more  room  for  the  mental  pleasure  to  step  in 
and  refine  all  that  which  is  sensual.  We  be- 
come acquainted,  as  it  were,  and  even  form 
friendships,  with  individual  flowers.  We  be- 
stow more  care  upon  their  bringing  up  and  pro- 
gress. They  seem  sensible  of  our  favour, 
absolutely  to  enjoy  it,  and  make  pleasing  returns 
by  their  beauty,  health,  and  sweetness.  In  this 
respect  a  hundred  thousand  roses,  which  we 
look  at  en  masses  do  not  identify  themselres  in 
the  same  manner  as  even  a  vei^  small  border; 
and  hence,  if  the  cottager's  mind  is  properly 
attuned,  the  little  cottage-garden  may  give  him 
more  real  delight  than  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
a  thousand  acres.  AU  this  is  so  entirely  nature, 
that  give  me  a  garden  well  kept,  howcycr 
small,  two  or  three  spreadinfi^  trees,  and  a  mio<i 
at  ease,  and  I  defy  the  world.' 
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Nor  do  we  find  aiiytliing  contrareoiDg 
thiSf  in  Cowley's  wish  that  he  might  have 
*  a  small  house  and  large  garden,  few 
friends,  and  many  books.*  Doubtless  he 
coveted  neither  the  Bodleian  nor  Chats- 
worth,  and  intended  his  garden  to  be 
'  large*  only  in  comparison  with  his  other 
possessions. 

It  is  this  unlimited  expenditure  and  un- 
limited interest  which  a  garden  requires, 
combined  with  the  innocence  of  the  amuse- 
ment, that  renders  it  so  great  a  blessing — 
more  even  than  to  the  cottager  himself — to 
the  country  clergyman.  We  must  leave  to 
the  novelist  to  sketch  the  happy  party 
which  every  summer's  evening  finds  busied 
on  many  an  English  vicarage- lawn,  with 
their  trowels  and  walering-pots,  and  all  the 
paraphemaliaof  amateur  gardeners;  though 
we  may  ask  the  utilitarian,  if  he  would 
deign  to  scan  so  simple  a  group,  from  the 
superintending  vicar  to  the  water-carrying 
schoolboy,  where  he  would  better  find  de- 
veloped *  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,*  than  among  those  very 
objects  and  that  very  occupation  where 
utility  is  not  only  banished,  but  condemn- 
ed. 

We  would  have  our  clergy  know  that 
there  is  no  readier  way  to  a  parishioner's 
heart — next  to  visiting  his  house,  which, 
done  in  health  and  in  sickness,  is  the  key- 
stone of  our  blessed  parochial  system — than 
to  visit  his  garden,  suggesting  and  super- 
intending improvements,  distributing  seeds, 
and  slips,  and  flowers,  and  lending  or  giving 
SQch  gardening  books  as  would  be  useful 
for  his  limited  domain.    And  many  a  poor 
scholar,  in  some  obscure  curacy,  eut  of  the 
way  of  railroads  and  book-clubs, 
*  In  life's  stillest  shade  reclining, 
In  desolation  unrepining, 
Without  a  hope  on  earth  to  find, 
A  mirror  in  an  answering  mind,' 

has  made  the  moral  and  intellectual  wilder- 
ness in  which  he  is  cast  bloom  for  him  in 
his  trees,  and  herbs,  and  flowers;  and  if 
unable,  from  the  narrowness  of  his  means 
and  situation. 

*  To  raise  the  terrace  or  to  sink  the  grot,' 
has  found  his  body  refreshed  and  his  spirits 
lightened,  in  growing  the  salad  to  give  a 
relish  to  his  simple  meal,  and  the  flower  to 
bedeck  his  threadbare  button-hole, — ena- 
bled by  these  recreations  to  bear  up  against 
those  little  every-day  annoyances  which, 
though  hardly  important  enough  to  tax  our 
faith  or  our  philosophy,  make  up  in  an  ill- 
regulated  or  unemployed  mind  the  chief 
ills  of  life. 

Pope,  who  professed  that  of  all  his  works 


I  he  was  most  proud  of  his  garden,  said  also, 
with  more  nature  and  truth,  that  he  'pitied 
the  man  who  had  completed  everything  in 
his  garden.*  To  pull  down  and  destroy  is 
quite  as  natural  to  man  as  to  build  up  and 
improve,  and  this  love  of  alteration  may 
help  to  account  for  the  many  changes  of 
style  in  gardening  that  have  taken  place. 
The  course  of  the  seasons,  the  introduction 
of  new  flowers,  the  growth  of  trees,  will 
always  of  themselves  give  the  gardener 
enough  to  do ;  and  if  the  flower-garden  is 
perfect,  and  there  is  a  nook  of  spare  ground 
at  hand,  instead  of  extending  his  parterres, 
which  cannot  be  kept  too  neat,  he  had  bet- 
ter devote  it  to  an  arboretum  for  choice 
trees  and  shrubs;  or  take  up  with  some 
one  extensive  class — as  for  a  thornery  or  a 
pinery  ;  or  make  it  a  wilderness-like  mix- 
ture of  all  kinds.  Such  ground  will  not 
require  mowing  more  than  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  yeai*,  and  will  afibrd  much  pleasure, 
without  much  labour  and  expense.  If  there 
is  a  little  damp  nook  or  dell,  with  rock-work 
and  water  at  command,  let  it  by  all  means 
be  made  a  fernery,  for  which  Mr.  Newman's 
book  will  supply  plenty  of  materials. 

But  we  are  straying  too  far  from  our  im- 
mediate subject  of  flower-gardens  and  flow- 
ers, and  with  a  few  more  remarks  upon  the 
latter,  we  must  bring  this  dissertation  to  a 
close  :  otherwise  we  should  have  somethinff 
to  say  of  the  unique  beauties  of  Redleaf, 
and  the  splendid  Italian  garden  lately  de- 
signed at  Trentham  by  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Barry ;  something  more,  too,  of  the  gorgeous 
new  importations  which  every  day  is  now 
bringing,  some  for  the  first  time,  into  blos- 
som. We  are  even  promised  new  varieties 
of  orchideous  plants  from  Mr.  Rolli8Son*8 
experiments  in  raising  seedlings  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country. 

To  produce  new  seedling  varieties  of 
one's  own,  by  hybridizing  and  other  mys- 
teries of  the  priests  of  Flora,  is  indeed  the 
highest  pleasure  and  the  deepest  esotericism 
of  the  art.  The  impregnating ^them  is  to 
venture  within  the  very  secrets  of  creation, 
and  the  naming  them  carries  us  back  to  one 
of  the  highest  privileges  of  our  first  parents. 
The  offspring  becomes  our  own  cpyov ;  which, 
according  to  Aristotle,  claims  the  highest 
degree  of  our  love.  We  should  feel  that, 
in  leaving  them,  we  were  leaving  friends, 
and  address  them  in  the  words  of  Eve, 

*  O  flowers. 
My  early  visitation  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  had  bred  up  with  tender  handy 
From  the  first  opening  hud^  and  gave  ye  names-, 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount?' 

Par.  Lost,  xi. 
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We  cannol  but  admire  the  practice  of  the  |  Art.  VIII. — lyiary  and  Letters  of  Madame 


Church  of  Rome,  which  calls  in  the  aid  of 
floral  decorations  on  her  high  festivals.  If 
we  did  not  feel  convinced  that  it  was  the 
most  bounden  duty  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  present  moment,  to  give  nO 
unnecessary  offence  by  restorations  in  in 
different  matters,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
advocate,  notwithstanding  the  denunciations 
of  some  of  the  early  Fathers,  some  slight 
exception  in  the  case  of  our  own  favourites. 
We  shall  not  easily  forget  the  effect  of  a 
long  avenue  of  orange-trees  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels,  calling  to 
mind  as  it  did  the  expression  of  the  psalm- 
ist— *  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of 
our  God.'  The  white  lily  is  held  through- 
out Spain  and  Italy  the  emblem  of  the 
Virgin's  purity,  and  frequently  decorates 
her  shrines  ;  and  many  other  flowers,  dedi 
cated  to  some  saint,  are  used  in  profusion 
on  the  day  of  his  celebration.  The  oak-leaf 
and  the  palm-branch  have  with  us  their  loyal 
and  religious  anniversary,  and  the  holly  still 
gladdens  the  hearts  of  all  good  Churchmen 
at  Christmas — a  custom  which  the  Puritans 
never  succeeded  in  effacing  from  the  most 
cant-ridden  parish  in  the  kingdom.  Latter- 
ly, flowers  have  been  much  used  among  us 
in  festivals,  and  processions,  and  gala-days 
of  all  kinds — the  dahlia  furnishing,  in  its 
symmetry  and  variety  of  colouring,  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  those  who,  perhaps,  in 
their  young  days  sowed  their  own  initials 
in  mustard-and-cress,  to  inscribe  in  their 
maturer  years  their  sovereign's  name  in 
flowers.  Flowering  plants  and  shrubs  are 
at  the  sailie  time  becoming  more  fashiona- 
ble in  our  London  ball-rooms.  No  dread 
of  *  noxious  exhalations'  deters  mammas 
froni  decorating  their  halls  and  staircases 
with  flowers  of  every  hue  and  fragrance, 
nor  their  dau.^hters  from  braving  the  head- 
aches and  pale  cheeks,  which  are  said  to 
arise  from  such  innocent  and  beautiful 
causes.  We  would  go  one  step  further, 
and  replace  all  artificial  flowers  by  natural 
ones,  on  the  dinner-table  and  in  the  hair. 
Some  of  the  more  amaranthine  flowers,  as 
the  camellia  and  the  hoya,  which  can  bear 
the  heat  of  crowded  rooms,  or  those  of  re- 
gular shapes,  as  the  dahlia  and  others, 
would,  we  are  sure,  with  a  little  contrivance 
in  adjusting  and  preserving  them,  soon 
eclipse  the  most  artistical  wreaths  of  Natier 
or  Forster,  and  we  will  venture  to  promise 
a  good  partner  for  a  waltz  and  for  life  to 
the  first  fair  debutante  who  will  take  courage 
to  adopt  the  natural  flower  in  her  *  sunny 
locks.* 


D'Arblay,  Author  of  'Evelina,'  '  CeH- 
lia^  4^.  Edited  by  her  Niece.  Vols.  I., 
II.,  in.    London.  1842. 

When  we  reviewed,  ten  years  ago,  that 
strange  display  of  ^otism  which  Madame 
D'Arblay  was  pleased  to  call  *  Memoirs  of 
her  Father,'  we  expressed  a  wish  that  she 
would 

'  condense  and  simplify  into  a  couple  of  interest- 
ing (and  interesting  they  would  be)  volumes  her 
own  story  and  her  contemporaneous  notes  and 
bond  fide  recollections  of  that  brilliant  society  in 
which  she  moved  from  1^77  to  1793.  We  lay 
some  stress  on  the  words  bond  fide — not  as 
imputing  to  Madame  D'Arhlay  the  sliffhiest  in- . 
tention  to  deceive,  but  be(iause  we  think  that  we 
see  in  almost  every  page  abundant  proof  that 
the  habit  of  novel^toriting  has  led  her  to  colour, 
and,  as  she  may  suppose,  embellish,  her  anec* 
dotes  with  sonorous  epithets  and  factitious  <fe- 
tails  which,  however,  we  venture  to  assure  her, 
not  only  blunt  their  effect,  but  discredit  their 
authority.'— QuaW.  Rev.,  vol  xlix.,  p.  125. 

We  were  not  then  in  the  secret  of  Ma- 
dame D'Arblay's  having  from  her  earliest 
youth  kept  the  diary  now  presented  to  us  ; 
but  we  gtiessed,  from  many  passages  in  the 
*  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bumey,'  that  she  was  in 
possession  of  copious  contemporaneous 
materials  fof  her  own,  and  we  candidly 
forewarned  her  of  the  kind  of  errors  into 
which  she  was  likely  ^to  fall  in  preparing 
her  notes  for  publication.  Our  conjectures 
are  now  too  fully  verified ;  the  interest  is 
indeed  much  less  than  we  anticipated,  but 
in  all  the  rest — the  diffuseness — the  pomp- 
osity— the  prolixity— ^the  false  colouring— 
the  factitious  details — and,  above  all,  the 
personal  affectation  and  vanity  of  the  au- 
thor, this  book  exceeds  our  worst  apprehen- 
sions. 

At  first  sight  the  Diary  seems  a  minute 
record  of  all  that  she  saw,  did,  or  heard, 
and  we  find  the  pages  crowded  with  names 
and  teeming  with  matters  of  the  greatest 
apparent  interest — with  details  of  the  so- 
cial habits  and  familiar  conversation  of  the 
most  fashionable,  most  intellectual,  and,  in 
every  sense,  most  illustrious  personages  of 
the  last  age.  No  book  that  we  ever  opened, 
not  even  l3os well's  *  Johnson,'  promised  at 
the  first  glance  more  of  all  that  species  of 
entertainment  and  information  which  me- 
moir-writing can  convey,  and  the  position 
and  respectability  of  the  author,  with  h^ 
supposed  power  of  delineating  character,  all 
tended  to  heighten  our  expectation;  but 
never,  we  regret  to  -say,  has  there  been  a 
more  vexatious  disappointment    We  have 
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indeed  brought/  before  us  not  merely  the 
minor  notabilities  of  the  day,  but  a  great 
many  persons  whose  station  and  talents 
assure  them  an  historical  celebrity — King 
Greorge  111.,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  their 
family — Johnson,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua,  and 
their  society — Mrs.  Montague,  Miu  Thrale, 
Mrs.  Delany,  and  their  circles — in  short, 
the  whole  court  and  literary  world ;  and  all 
in  their  easiest  and  most  familiar  moods  : — 
their  words — their  looks — their  manners — 
and  even  their  movements  about  the  room 
— pencilled,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the 
most  minute  and  scrupulous  accuracy  :  but 
when  we  come  a  little  closer,  and  see  and 
bear  what  all  these  eminent  and  illustrious 
personages  are  saying  and  doing,  we  are 
not  a  little  surprised  and  vexed  to  find  them 
a  wearisome  congregation  of  monotonous 
and  featureless  prosers,  brought  together 
for  one  single  object,  in  which  they,  one  and 
all,  seem  occupied,  as  if  it  were  the  main 
business  of  human  life — namely,  the  glori- 
Jicatian  of  Miss  Fanny  Bumey — her  talents 
— her  taste — her  sagacity — her  wit — her 
manners — her  temper — her  delicacy — even 
her  beauty — and,  above  all,  her  modesty  ! 

We  really  have  never  met  anything  more 
curious,  nor,  if  it  were  not  repeated  ad, 
nauseam,  more  comical,  than  the  elaborate 
ingenuity  with  which — as  the  ancients  used 
to  say  that  all  roads  led  to  Rome — every 
topic,  from  whatsoever  quarter  it  may  start, 
is  ultimately  brought  home  to  Miss  Bumey. 
There  can  be,  of  course,  no  autobiography 
without  egotism;  and  though  the  best 
works  of  this  class  are  those  in  which  self 
is  the  most  successfully  disguised,  it  must 
always  be  the  main  ingredient.  We  there- 
fore expected,  and,  indeed,  were  very  vei- 
ling, that  Miss  Burney  should  tell  us  a  great 
deal  about  herself;  but  what  we  did  not 
expect,  and  what  wearies,  and,  we  must 
candidly  add,  disgusts  us,  is  to  find  that  she 
sees  nothing  beyond  the  tips  of  her  own 
fingers,  and  considers  all  the  rest  of  man 
and  womankind  as  mere  satellites  of  that 
great  luminary  ' of  the  age,  the  author  of 
^EvcUnaJ  In  fact,  the  first  sentence  of  her 
'Diary*  though  no  doubt  meant  to  pass  for 
a  modest  irony,  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  mat- 
ter-of-fact expression  of  her  true  senti- 
ments : — 

*  Part  L 1778.  This  year  was  ushered  in  by 
a  grand  and  most  important  ev^nt !  At  the  lat- 
ter end  of  January,  the  literary  worid  was  fa- 
voured with  the  first  publication  of  the  inge- 
nious, learned,  and  most  profound  Fanny  Bumey ! 
I  doubt  not  but  this  memorable  affair  will,  in 
future  times,  mark  the  period  whence  chronolo- 
gers  will  date  the  zenith  of  the  polite  arts  in  this 
island. 


'This  admirable  authoress  has  named  her 
most  elaborate  performance,  "Evelina;  or, a 
Young  Lady^s  Entrance  into  the  WorW— 
Vol.  i.>  p.  37. 

This  assumed  pleasantry  is  her  OLwn  real 
vie  w  of  the  case,  and  affords  indeed  the  text, 
«^s  it  were,  on  which  the  rest,  of  the  work  is 
a  most  illustrative  commentary. 

We  insist  thus  early,  and  thus  strongly, 
on  this  extravagant  egotism,  not  merely 
because  it  is  the  chief  feature  of , the  book, 
but  for  the  higher  and  more  important  pur- 
pose of  doing  justice  to  the  eminent  per- 
sons who  make  a  very  mean  and  very  fool- 
ish figure  when  thus  dragged  at  the  wheels 
of  the  triumphant  car  of  Miss  Bumey, — 
for  so  we  must  call  her,  while  the  *  Diary ' 
is  written  in  that  name.  We  know  that  in- 
genious and  sensible  people,  from  not  ad- 
verting to  her  real  and  sole  object — namely, 
herself— hsLve  been  led  to  consider  those 
eminent  pereonages  as  responsible  for  all 
the  nonsense  and  twaddle  which  she  has 
chosen  to  put  into  their  mouths.  A  weekly 
critic,*  for  instance,  who  very  shrewdly  de- 
tected, and  very  adroitly  exposed,  the 
mock  humility  and  inordinate  vanity  of  the 

*  diarist,'  is  nevertheless  so  far  inattentive 
to  the  consequences  they  produce  as  to  as- 
sume her  reports  to  be  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  manners  and  convei*sation  which 
she  describes,  and  to  flatter  himself  that  so- 
ciety now-a-days  would  not  tolerate  the 

*  commonplace  mediocrity  and  twaddle*  of 

*  Johnson  and  Burke,^  or  *  the  enormous  pre- 
tcTtsions  and  vulgarity  of  Mrs  Montague, 
Miss  Carter^  and  Hannah  More,*  We  do 
not  deny  the  existence  of  the  '  mediocrity* 
and  *  vulgarity'  attnbuted  to  those  eminent 
persons  by  Miss  Bumey  ;  they  stare  us  out 
of  countenance  in  eveiy  page :  but  we 
very  much  wonder  that  any  attentive  reader, 
and  above  all  one  whose  appreciation  of  the 
author  is  otherwise  so  just,  should  not  see 
that  *  the  tioaddW  and  *  vulgaritij  are  Miss 
Bumey '.<own  ;  and  that  her  natural  propen- 
sity to  those  defects  (of  which  there  are  innu- 
merable o^er  proofs)  is  mainly  assisted  by 
her  affecting,  in  the  tnie  jog-trot  of  a  novel- 
writer,  to  give,  verhaiim,  all  ^ the  details  of 
long  conversations — sometimes  many  days 
old — which  the  readiest  pen  and  the  quick- 
est apprehension  could  not  have  done  even 
on  the  instant. 

In  tfuth  nothing  can  be  so  vapid  as  that 
mode  of  reporting  conversation  must  inevi- 
tably be,  even  in  the  cleverest  hands.  Bos- 
weU,  the  best  and  mosj  graphic  of  narra- 

♦  Alhcnttuni,  23d  April,  1842.  The  descriplion 
of  Miss  Burney's  style  and  character  in  that  arti- 
cle is  very  clever  and  juit 
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tors,  never  attempts  so  hopeless  a  task  for 
above  two  or  three  consecutive  paragraphs, 
but  more  commonly  contents  himself  with 
preserving  the  general  spirit  of  the  discourse 
— catching  here  and  there  the  most  stiiking 
expressions,  and  now  and  then  venturing  to 
mark  an  emphasis  or  an  attitude.  A  clever 
•  artist  may  sketch  a  very  lively  likeness  of  a 
countenance  which  he  has  only  seen  en  pas- 
santy  but  if  he  were  to  attempt— in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  object— to  fill  up  the  outline 
with  all  the  little  details  of  form  and  colour, 
he  would  find  that  his  efforts  only  diminish- 
ed the  spirit  and  impaired  the  resemblance. 
So  it  is  of  reporting  public  sj>ceche8 — and  so 
still  more  of  reporting  conversations.  But 
even  if  Miss  Burney  had  had  more  of  Bos- 
weirs  happy  knack,  it  would  not  have  much 
mended  the  matter,  for  her  sole  and  exclu- 
sive object  was — not  to  relate  what  Burke 
or  Jojmson,  or  anybody  else  should  say  on 
general  subjects,  but  what  flattering  things 
they  said  about  Fanny  Bumey,  The  re- 
sult is,  that  we  have  little  amusement  and 
less  faith  in  the  details  of  those  elaborate 
dialogues,  which  occupy,  we  believe,  more 
than  half  her  volumes— their  very  minute- 
ness and  elaboration  sufficiently  prove  that 
they  cannot  be  authentic ;  and  they  are, 
moreover,  trivial  and  wearisome  beyond  all 
patience.  How — we  will  not  say,  the  au- 
thor of  *  Evelina  *  and  *  Cecilia,'  but— how 
any  person  of  the  most  ordinary  degree  of 
taste  and  talents  could  have  wasted  time 
and  paper  in  making  such  a  mudi  ado  ahout 
nothing  we  cannot  conceive ;  nor  did  we — 
till  we  had  read  this  book — imagine  that 
real  life  and  proper  najnes  could  by  any 
maladresse  of  a  naiTator  be  made  so  insuf- 
ferably fiat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  The 
severity  of  this  judgment  obliges  us  to  jus- 
tify it  by  some  examples.  We  are  well 
aware  that  they  will  appear  tedious  and 
fulsome,  and  that  our  readers  may  wish  that 
we  had  spared  tliem  such  wearisome  ex- 
tracts ;  but  there  is  really  no  other  way  of 
giving  them  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  book, 
and  when  we  have  the  misfortune  to  think 
unfavourably  of  a  work,  we  are  anxious  to 
allow  it,  as  much  as  possible,  to  speak  for 
itself 

*  Wednesday  [at  Streatham.]—Al  breakfast, 
Dr.  Johnson  asked  me  if  I  had  been  reading  his 
"Life  of  Cowley?" 

*  «  O  yes,"  said  I. 

* "  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

*  " I  am  delighted  with  it,"  cried  I;  "and  if 
I  was  somebody,  instead  of  nobody,  I  should 
not  have  read  it  without  telling  you  sooner  what 
I  think  of  it,  and  unasked." 

*  Again,  when  T  took  up  Cowley's  Life,  he 
'  made  me  put  it  away  to  talk.  I  could  not  help 


remarking  how  very  like  Dr.  Jolmsoo  is  to  Y^is 
writing ;  and  how  much  the  same  thing  it  was 
to  hear  or  to  read  him ;  but  that  nobody  could 
tell  that  without  coming  to  Streathara,  for  his 
language  was  generally  imagined  to  be  laboured 
and  studied,  instead  of  the  mere  common  flow  of 
his  thoughts. 

* "  Very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  he  writes 
and  talks  with  the  same  ease,  and  in  the  same 
manner;  but  Sir,  [to  him,]  if  this  rogue  is  like 
her  book,  how  will  she  trim  all  of  us  by  and  by! 
Now  she  dainties  us  up  with  all  the  meekness 
in  the  world ;  but  when  we  are  away,  I  suppose 
she  pays  us  off  finely." 

*  "  My  paying  off,"  cried  I,  •*  is  like  the  Latin 
of  Hudibras, — 

*  ^who  never  scanted 

His  learning  unto  such  as  wanted ;' 

for  I  can  figure  like  anything  when  I  am  with 

those  who  can't  figure  at  all." 

*  Mrs.  T.— Oh,  if  you  have  any  mag  in  you, 
we'll  draw  it  out ! 

*Dr.  J.— A  rogue!  she  told  me  that,  if  she 
was  somebody  mstead  of  nobody,  she  would 
praise  my  book ! 

*  F.  B. — Why,  Sir,  I  am  sure  you  would  scoff 
my  praise. 

*  Dr.  J.— If  you  think  that,  you  think  very  ill 
of  me ;  but  you  don't  think  it. 

*  Mrs.  T. — We  have  told  her  what  you  said  to 
Miss  More,  and  I  believe  that  makes  her  afraid. 

*  Dr.  J.— Well,  and  if  she  was  to  serve  me  as 
Miss  More  did,  I  should  say  the  same  thing  to 
her.  But  I  think  she  will  not.  Hannah  More 
has  very  good  intellects,  too ;  but  she  has  by  n» 
means  the  elegance  of  Miss  Burney, 

*  "  Well,"  cried  I,  "  there  are  folks  that  are  to 
be  spoilt,  and  folks  that  are  not  to  be  spoilt,  as 
well  in  the  world  as  in  the  nursery :  but  what 
will  become  of  me  I  know  not." 

*  Mrs.  T. — Well,  if  you  are  spoOt,  we  can 
only  say,  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  pleasant  as 
being  spoilt. 

*  Dr.  J. — ^No,  no ;  Bumey  will  not  be  spoilt : 
she  knows  too  well  what  praise  she  has  a  claim  to, 
and  what  not,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  spoiling. 

•F.  B. — I  do,  indeed,  believe  I  shall  never  be 
spoilt  at  Sireaiham,  for  it  is  the  last  place  where 
I  can  feel  of  any  consequence. 

*  Mr.  T. — ^Well,  Sir,  she  is  our  Miss  Bumey, 
however;  we  were  the  first  to  catch  her,  and 
now  we  have  got,  we  will  keep  her.  And  so 
she  is  all  our  own. 

*  Dr.  J.— Yes,  I  hope  she  is;  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  lose  Miss  Burney. 

'  F.  B. — Oh  dear !  how  can  two  such  people 
sit  and  talk  such  

*  Mrs.  T.  Such  stuff,  you  think  ?  but  Dr  John- 
son's love  

*  Dr.  J.—Love  ?  no  I  don't  entirely  love  her 
yet;  I  must  see  more  of  her  first ;  I  have  much 
too  high  an  opinion  of  her  to  flatter  her.  I 
have,  indeed,  seen  nothing  of  her  but  what  is 
fit  to  be  loved,  but  I  must  know  her  mare.  / 
admire  her,  and  greatly  too. 

*  F.  B. — Well,  this  is  a  very  new  style  tome ! 
I  have  long  enough  had  reason  to  think  myself 
loved,  but  admiration  is  perfectly  new  to  me. 

*  Dr.  J. — admire  her  /br  her  observation^  for 
her  good  sense,  for  her  humour,  for  her  disc&mr 
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wmentf  for  her  manner  of  expressing  litem,  and 
for  ail  her  writing  talents.^—Yol  L,  pp.  120-122. 

Such  is  the  amahcean  trash — the  vituld  tii 
dignus  el  hid  style — m  Which  the  '  author  of 
Evelina'  sings  her  own  praises  in  the 
narnies  of  the  sage  Johnson  and  the  lively 
Thrale — anything  less  sage  or  less  lively 
we  can  hardly  conceive.  Now  let  us  see 
how  she  deals  with  the  amiable  Reynolds 
and  the  brilliant  Sheridan : — 

*  Some  time  aAer,  Sir  Joshua,  returning  to  his 
standing-place,  entered  into  confab  (!)  with  Miss 
Linley  and  your  slave,  upon  various  matters,  du- 
ring which  Mn  Sheridan,  joining  us>  said, 

'  Sir  Joshua,  I'have  been  tdhng  Miss  Bumey 
that  she  must  not  suffer  her  pen  to  lie  idle^ 
ought  she?** 

'  Sir  Joshua. — ^No,  indeed,  ought  she  not. 

'  Mr.  Sheridan. — Do  you,  then.  Sir  Joshua, 
persuade  her.  But  perhaps  you  have  begun 
something?  May  we  ask?  WiU  you  answer 
a  question  candidiv  ? 

'  F.  B. — I  don*t  know,  but  as  candidly  as  Mrs. 
Candour  I  think  I  certainly  shall. 

*  Mr.  Sheridan. — ^What,  then,  are  you  about 
now? 

•F.  B.— Why,  twirling  toy  fan,  I  think. 

•Mr.  Sheridan. — No,  no;  but  What  are  you 
about  at  home  ?  However,  it  is  not  a  fair  ques- 
tion, so  I  won't  press  it. 

*  Yet  he  looked  very  inquisitive ;  but  I  was 
glad  to  get  off  without  any  downrif^ht  answer. 

'  Sir  Joshila. — Anything  in  the  dialogue  way, 
I  think,  she  must  succeed  in )  and  I  am  sure  in- 
vention Will  not  be  wanting. 

'Mr.  Sheridan. — ^No,  indeed |  I  think,  and 
say,  she  should  write  a  comedy. 

'  Sir  Joshua. — am  sure  I  think  so ;  and  hope 
she  will. 

*  I  could  only  answer  by  incredulous  exclama- 
tions. 

* "  Consider,' continued  Sir  Joshua,  "yo«  have 
alreadf/  had  ail  the  apptanse  and  fame  you  can 
have  given  you  in  the  closet ;  but  the  acclama- 
tion of  a  theatre  will  be  new  to  you." 

*  And  then  he  put  down  his  trumpet,  and  be- 
gan a  violent  clapping  of  hands. 

*  I  actually  shook  from  head  to  foot !  I  felt 
myself  already  in  Drury  Lane,  amidst  the  hub- 
bub of  a  first  nig:ht. 

*•* Oh,  no!"  cried  I,  "there  may  be  a  noise, 
but  it  will  be  just  the  reverse."  And  I  returned 
his  salute  with  a  hissinj^. 

*  Mr.  Sheridan  joined  Sir  Joshua  very 
Warmly. 

*  **  On,  Sir !"  cried  I,  "  you  should  not  run  on 
BO, — ^you  don't  know  what  mischief  you  may 
^o!» 

*Mr.  Sheridan. — I  wish  I  may— I  shall  be 
very  ^lad  to  be  accessory. 

'  Sht  Joshua.— She  has,  certainly,  something 
of  a  knack  of  characters ; — where  she  got  it  I 
don't  know, — and  how  she  ^ot  it  I  can't  imag[- 
ine ;  but  she  certainly  has  it.   And  to  throw  it 

Sheridan. — Oh,  she  won't— she  will 


write  a  comedy, — she  has  promised  me  she 
will! 

*  F.  B. — Oh ! — if  you  both  run  on  in  this  man- 
ner, I  shall  

'  I  was  going  to  say  §et  under  the  chair,  but 
Mr.  Sheridan,  interruptmg  me  with  a  laugh, 
said, 

* "  Set  about  one  ?  very  well,  that's  ri^fht !" 

*  "Ay,"  cried  Sir  Joshua,  "  that's  very  right. 
And  you  (to  Mr.  Sheridan)  would  take  anything 
of  hers,  would  you  not  ? — unsight,  unseen  ?" 

'  What  a  point-blank  question !  who  but  Sir 
Joshua  would  have  ventured  it ! 

*  "  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Sheridan,  with  quick- 
ness, "  and  make  her  a  bow  and  my  best  thanks 
into  the.  bargain." 

*  Now,  mv  dear  Susy,  tell  me,  did  you  ever 
hear  the  fellow  to  such  a  speech  as  this  ? — it 
was  all  I  could  do  to  sit  it.  (!) 

*  "  Mr.  Sheridan,"  I  exclaimed,  "  are  you  not 
mocking  me  ?"  '—Vol  i.,  p.  187-189. 

And  so,  from  every  conversation  that 
happens  in  her  presence,  her  industrious 
vanity  extracts — we  were  ^oing  to  say 
honey — but  treacle,  though  it  spoils  the 
metaphor,  is  the  more  appropriate  term. 
Even  when  a  person  says  nothing,  she  con- 
strues his  very  silence  into  an  expression 
of  admiraiim  so  great  as  to  amount  to  awe. 
Witness  her  first  interview  with  Arthur 
Murphy : — 

*  Now  I  must  try  to  be  rather  more  minute. 
On  Thursday,  while  my  dear  father  was  here> 
who  should  be  announced  but  Mr.  Murphy ;  the 
man  of  all  other  strangers  to  me  whom  I  most 
longed  to  see  ?  .  .  . 

*When  he  had  been  welcomed  by  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  had  gone  through  the  reception- 
salutations  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  my  father,  Mrs. 
Thrale,  advancing  to  me,  said, 

* "  But  here  is  a  lady  I  must  introduce  to  you, 
Mr.  Murphy ;  here  is  another  F.  B." 

*  "  Indeed ! "  cried  he,  taking  my  hand,  "  is 
this  a  sister  of  Miss  Brown's  ?" 

*."  No,  no:  this  is  Miss  Bumey." 
* "  What ."'  cried  he,  staring,  "  is  this—i^  this 
—this  is  not  the  lady  that— that  " 

*  "  Yes,  but  it  is,"  answered  she,  laughing 

'  *  "No,  you  don't  say  so  ?  You  don't  mean  the 

lady  that  " 

*"Yes,  yes,  I  do;  no  less  a  lady,  I  assure 
you." 

*  He  then  said  he  was  very  glad  of  the  hon- 
our of  seeing  me;  and  I  sneaked  away.'— Vol. 
i.  p.,  195. 

No  less  than  nine  pages  are  expended  in 
an  account  of  her  reception  at  one  of  Sir 
Joshua's  evening  parties,  in  which  a  lively 
lady  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  is  in- 
troduced as  bearing  a  prominent  part,  but — 
like  everybody  else — all  to  the  ultimate  hon- 
our of  Fanny  Bumey.  We  select,  asa  further 
specimen,  two  pages  out  of  the  nine : — 


vol..  LXX. 
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*  Mrs.  Choi. — ^1  have  been  yery  ill ;  monstroiis 
ill  indeed !  or  else  I  should  haye  been  at  your 
house  long  ago.  Sir  Joshua,  pray  how  do  you 
do  ?  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  don't  come  to 
iseeyoQ? 

*^Sir  Joshua  could  only  latigh;  though  this 
was  her  first  address  to  him. 

« Mrs.  Choi.— Pray,  miss,  what's  your  name  ? 

*  F.  B. — Frances,  ma'am,  - 

'  Mrs.  Choi.— Fanny  ?  Well,  all  the  Fannys 
are  excellent !  and  yet, — my  name  is  Mary  ! 
Pray,  Miss  Palmer,  [Sir  Joshua's  niece]  how  are 
you  ? — though  I  hardly  know  if  I  shall  speak 
to  you  to-night.  I  thought  I  should  never  nave 
got  here !  I  have  been  so  out  of  humour  with 
the  people  for  keeping  me.  "  If  you  biit  knew," 
cried  I,  to  whom  I  am  going  (o-ni^ht,  and 
who  I  shall  see  to-night  [t.  e.  Fanny  Bumey], 
you  would  not  dare  to  keep  me  muzzing  here 

*  During  all  these  pointed  speeches  her  pene- 
trating eyes  were  fixed  upon  me;  and  what 
could  I  do  ? — ^what,  indeed,  could  anybody  do 
but  colour  and  simper  ? — ^all  the  company  watch- 
ing us,  though  all  very  delicately  avoided  join 
ingthe  confab, 

'Mrs.  Choi. — My  Lord  Palmerston,  I  was 
told  to-night  that  nobody  could  see  your  lord- 
fehip  for  me,  for  that  you  supped  at  my  house 
every  night  ?  "  Dear,  bless  me,  no ! "  cried  I, 
"  not  every  night !"  and  I  looked  as  confused  as 
I  was  able ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  blush, 
thpugh  I  tried  hard  for  it  J 

*  Then;  again,  turning  td  me,  [F.  B.l 
'"That  Mr.  What-d'ye-call  him,  in  Fleet- 
street,  is  a  mighty  silly  fellow  ; — perhaps  you 
'don't  know  who  I  mean  ? — one  T.  Lowndes, 
[the  nrinler  of  *  Evelina  '] — but  maybe  you 
don't  Know  sucn  a  person?" 

F.  B. — No  indeed,  I  do  not !  that  I  can  safe- 
ly say. 

,  *  Mrs  Choi. — I  could  get  nothing  from  him ; 
but  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  gave  a  good  price;  and 
he  answered  me,  that  he  always  md  thinfi;s 

Senleel.  What  trouble  and  tagging  we  had! 
Ir.  (I  cannot  recollect  the  name  she  men- 
tioned) laid  a  wa^^er  the  writer  was  ^  man : —  I 
said  I  was  sure  Jt  was  a  woman  :  but  now  we 
are  both  out ;  for  it  is  a  girl  ! 

*In  this  comical,  queer,  flighty,  whimsical 
manner  she  ran  on,  till  we  were  summoned  to 
supper;  for  we  were  not  allowed  to  break  up 
before;  and  then,  when  Sir  Joshua  and  almost 
everybody  was  gone  down  stairs,  she  changed 
her  tone,  and,  with  a  face  and  voice  both  grave, 
said, 

'"Well,  Miss  Bumey;  you  raiist  give  me 
leave  to  say  one.thing  to  you ;  yet,  perhapis  yoU 
won't,  neither,  will  you  ?" 

'"What  is  it,  maW?" 

'"Why  it  is  that  I  admire  you  more  than 
any  human  being!  and  that  I  can't  help.'* 

'Then,  suddenly  rising,  she  hurried  down 
Wairs.'— Vol.  i.,  pp.  174-176. 

If  all  this  e|2^otisni  had  been,  as  it  pro- 
fesses, intended  for  the  confidential  eye  of 
a  sister,  it  would  have  been  in  some  degree 
excusable  :  but  it  was  not  so ;  and  the  pre- 
tence of  its  being  so  intended  is  but  another 


of  the  shifts  in  which  her  exuberant  vsnit  j, 
disguises  itself.  The  journal  went  the 
round  of  her  own  domestic  circle,  and  was 
then  regularly  transmitted  to  Mr.  Crisp 
and  his  coterie  at  Chessington* — and  after- 
wards to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lock  of  Norbury 
Paik,  and  we  know  not  whom  else — and  it 
seems,  beyond  all  doiibt,  to  have  been  pre- 
pared and  loft  by  her  for  ultimate  publica- 
tion. '  Strange  blindness  to  imagine  that 
anything  like  fame  was  to  be  gathered  from 
this  deplorable  exhibition  of  noock-modesty, 
endeavouribg  to  cohceaJ,  but  only  the  more 
flagrantly  exposing,  the  boldest,  the  most 
horse-leech  egotism  that  literature  or  Bed- 
lam has  yet  exhibited. 

If  indeed — which  would  be  a  charitable 
but  hardly  cr^dibl^  explanation — she  was 
herself  under  a  delusion  as  to  her  feelings 
and  motives — if  she  really  mistoojc  the  itch- 
ings  of  vanity  for  the  tremors  of  diffidence — 
it  would  only  remind  us  of  what  she  herself 
said  of  pqor  tnad  Barry,  the  painter — that 
*•  with  an  innocent  belief  that  be  Was  the 
most  modest  of  men^  be  nourished  the  most 
insatiable  avidity  for  applause.*    In  men- 
tioning a  Dr.  Shepherd,  one  of  the  canons 
of  Windsor,  she  iays,  "  In  no  Jarce  did  a 
man  ever  more  floridly  open  upon  his  own 
perfections,"  (vol.  Hi.,  p.  436  ;)  and  we  may 
safely  say  th^t  in  no  farce  did  man  or  wo- 
man evbr  so  floridly  open  on  their  own  per- 
fections as  Miss  Burney ;  and  assuredly 
neither  Barry,  nor  Shepherd,  nor  any  other 
glutton  of  flummery  that  we  have  ever 
heard  of,  could  manage  to  feed  themselves 
with  their  ovm  spoons  with  such  appetite  and 
activity  as  *  the  author  of  Evelina.'  Dr. 
Johnson  has  said  of  another  celebrated 
novelist,  ^  Sir,  that  fellow,  Richardson,  was 
not  content  to  sail  quietly  down  th^  stream 
of  reputation,  without  longing  to  foste  the 
froth  from  chery  stroke  of  tJie  oar.*  But 
Richardson  never  thoiight  of  the  happy  . 
process  by  which  Miss  Burney  conducted 
her  system  of  self  adoration,  and  which  we 
really  think  the  cleverest  trait  in  her  whole 
history.    It  was  no^easy  task  to  reconcile 
and  carry  on^  pari  pass^,  the  pretension  of 
modesty  and  the  cravings  of^  vanity ;  but 
her  device,  if  not  successful,  is  at  l^ast  in- 
genious—she never,  in  her  own  proper  per- 
son, very  directly. or  outrageously  praises 
Fanny  Burney — she  never  absolutely  says 
I  am  the  cleverest  writer—I  am  the  mok 
amiable  vnman  in  the  ioorld  '—on  the  con- 
trary, she  bumbles  herself  with  all  the  gen- 
uine modesty  of  a  newly-elected  Speaker — 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  she  thinks  it 
her  duty,  as  a  mere  historian  and  relater  of 


•  See  UViartcrly  Review,  vol  xlix. 
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fkctfly  to  record,  in  the  most  conscientioas 
detail  all  the  panegyrics  and  compliments — 
however  extravagant,  which  anybody  and 
everybody  might  address  her.  *  Dear  Dr, 
Johnson  pronounced  that  F,  B.  was  iJie 
cleverest  writer  that  ever  lived Sweet  Mrs. 
Tkrale  exclaimed  that  F.  B,  toas  the  most 
changing  girl  in  tJ^e  morid and  then  leav- 
ing sucked  in  all  these  sugared  details  with 
undisguisable  relish,  F.  <B.  thinks  it  decent 
to  blush,  to  stammer,  to  tren^ble,  to  fall  into 
hysterics  of  WQunded  modesty,  and  to 
bewail  to  her  confidants  the  intolerable 
torture ;  the  eternal  martyrdom  of  that 
universal  admiration  and  worship  to  which 
she,  poor  yictinj,  is  thus  reluctantly  ex^ 
ppsed.  Even  after  what  we  have  said,  the 
following  specimen  of  humility  will,  we 
think,  startle  our  re^c^ers,  and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  it  forces  into  notice 
another  feature  of  her  vanity,  which,  we 
should  have  supposed.  Miss  Bumey,  instead 
recording,  would  have  been  equally 
anxious  to  obliterate  froni  her  own  memo- 
ry, and  from  that  of  others : 

^  And  now  I  cannot  resist  telling  vou  of  a  dis- 
pute which  Dr.  Johnson  had  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
the  next  morning,  concerning  me,  which  that 
fweet  woman  had  the  honesty  and  j^oqd  sense  (!) 
to  lell  me.  Dr.  Johnson  was  talking  to  her  and 
Sir  Philip  Jennings  of  ^he  amazing  progress 
made  of  late  years  in  literature  bv  the  women. 
He  said  he  was  himself  astonisned  at  it,  and 
told  them  he  well  remembered  when  a  won)ah 
who  could  spell  a  common  letter  was  regarded 
as  all-accomplished ;  but  now  they  vied  with 
the  men  in  everything. 

♦ "  I  think,  Su,"  said  my  friend  Sir  Philip, 

the  young  lady  we  have  here  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  what  you  say." 

'  "  So  extraordinary,  Sir,?*  answered  he,  "  that 
I  know  nqne  like  her,  —nor  do  I  believe  there  is 
or  there  ever  was,  a  man  who  could  write  such 
if  book  so  youngy 

*  They  both  stared — ^no  wonder,  I  am  sure ! 
— and  Sir  Philip  said, 

'  "What  do  you  think  of  Pope,  Sjr  ?  could  not 
Pope  have  written  such  a  one  r' 

*  "  Nay,  nay,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  there  is  no 
need  to  talk  of  Pope ;  a  book  may  be  a  clever 
book,  and  an  extraordinary  book,  and  yet  not 
want  a  Pope  for  its  ai^thor.  I  suppose  he  was 
no  older  than  Miss  Bumey  when  he  wrote  Wind' 
$or  Forest;^ — [Bope  is  said  to  have  written 
*  Windsor  Forest^  at  16,1 — and  I  suppose 'Wind- 
sor Forest'  is  equal  to  *  Evelma !' " 

'"Windsor  Forest,"  repeated  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  though  so  delightful  a  poem,  by  no  means 
required  the  knowledge  or  life  and  manners,  nor 
the  accuracy  of  observation,  nor  the  skill  of  pen- 
j^tration,  necessary  Ibr  composing  such  ^  work 
as  *  Evelina he  who  could  ever  write  Wind- 
sor Forest'  might  as  well  write  it  young  as  old. 
Poetical  abilities  require  not  age  to  inature 
them ;  but '  Evelina'  seems  a  work  that  should 


result  from  long  experience,  and  deep  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  world ;  yet  it  has  been 
written  without  either.  Miss  Bumey  15  a  real 
wonder.  What  she  is,  she  is  intuitively.  Dr. 
Bumey  told  me  she  had  had  the  fewest  advan- 
tages qf  any  of  his  daughters,  from  some  pecu- 
liar circunistances.  And  such  has  been  her 
timidity,  that  he  himself  had  not  any  suspicion 
of  her  powers." 

'**Her  njodesty,''  said  Mrs.  Thrale  (as  she 
told  me,)  "  IS  really  beyond  bounds.  (! ! !)  It  quits 
provokes  me.  And,  in  fact,  I  can  never  make 
out  how  the  mind  that  could  write  that  book 
could  be  Ignorant  of  its  value." 

* "  That,  madam,  is  another  wonder,"  answer- 
ed my  dear,  dear  Dr.  Johnson,  "for  modesty 
with  her  is  neither  jtrelence  nor  decorum ;  Uis  an 
ingredient  <{f  her  nature ;  for  she  who  could 
part  with  such  a  work  for  twenty  pounds,  could 
know  so  little  of  its  worth,  or  of  her  own,  as  tp 
leave  no  possible  doubt  of  her  humility.*^ — vol.  1, 
pp.  235,  236. 

The  *  good  sense  *  pf  that '  sweet  woman ' 
in  repeatincr  thesQ  hyperboles  is  nearly  on 
a  par  with  the  *  modesty  and  humility*  of  the 
writer,  who,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  uot 
only  circulated  them  amongst  her  friends  ap 
the  time,  but#bequeathed  them  to  the  won- 
der of  posterity  ;  though  conscious,  all  the 
while,  that  the  main  point  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
admiration — namely,  the  extreme  youth  qf 
the  author — was  an  elaborate  deception  oi^ 
the  part  of  herself  and  hor  friends.  We 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  our  former  article  on 
Madame  D'Arblay's  *  Menaoirs  of  her  Fa- 
ther,'t  for  the  details  of  this  manoBuvring; 
suffice  it  here  to  repeat  that  it  was  at  the 
outset  represented  that  Evelina  was  the 
work  of  a  girl  qf  seventeen — very  shy — rp 
n^arkably  backward — and  hardly  yet  emerg- 
ed from  thq  school-room ; — that  it  was  writ- 
ten and  printed  by  stealth,  as  a  mere  child- 
ish frolic — unknown  to  her  father,  and  even 
unseen  by  herself,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  six 
months,  its  imn^ense  success  forced  it  upon 
their  notice.  All  this  was  very  surprising^ 
but  it  was  so  confidently  asserted,  that  no 
one  we  believe  doubted  its  truth,  till  Ma- 
dame D'Arblay  began  her  career  of  self- 
adulation,  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  her  Father* 
Here  it  was  observed  that  while  repeating, 
with  many  heightening  circumstances,  the 
previous  story  of  her  extreme  youth  when 
*  Evelina '  was  published,  she  involved  in 
studied  obscurity  not  merely  the  time  of 
h^r  own  birth,  but  every  other  date  and 
circumstance  which  could  directly  or  in 
directly  tend  to  ascertain  it  This  strange 
silence  on  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  her  whole  story  excited,  at  first  curiosity, 
and  afterwards  suspicion,  and  at  length  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  ascertained  by  the 

*  Cluartcrly  Review,  vol.  xWx. 
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palish  register  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  that 
Frances,  tlie  second  daughter  of  Charles 
Bumey,  was  bom  in  the  summer  of  1752 
and  tliat  consequently  she  was  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of*  Evelina'  (1778) — not 
seventeen,  but — between  twenty-Jive  and 
twenty-six  years  old.  This,  it  is  obvious, 
changes  the  whole  aspect  of  the  affair — 
the  miracle  is  reduced  to  a  very  ordinary 
fact.  Whatever  be  the  merit  of  the  novel, 
it  would  not,  as  the  work  of  a  woman  of  Jive- 
and'twenty,  have  excited  the  wonder  and 
enthusiasm  that  it  did,  when  supposed  to 
bo  written,  in  the  circumstances  stated,  by 
a  girl  of  seventeen :  the  foregoing  dialogue, 
for  instance,  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  never  could  have  happened.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  original  story,  of  the 
father's  utter  ignorance  of  the  work,  has 
been  essentially  modified.  It  is  now  ad- 
mitted that  she  told  him  of  it,  and  even  ob- 
tained his  previous  sanction  to  its  publica- 
tion ;  but  still,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  ori- 
ginal delusion,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
though  thus  told  of  the  novel  and  thus  sanc- 
tioning its  publication,  he  never  saw  a  line 
of  it — never  inquired  its  name,  and  had  not 
even  the  curiosity  to  ask  whether  it  had 
actually  been  published  or  not — that  this 
state  of  things  lasted  for  six  montfis — and 
that  Miss  Bumey  never  knew  by  what 
means  her  father  discovered  the  profound 
secret  that  the  new  novel  which  was  mak- 
ing so  much  noise  under  the  title  of  *  Eve- 
Jina  *  was  in  fact  that  very  publication  to 
which  he  had  consented  the  year  before ; 
and  which  (though  anonymously)  was  dedi- 
cated to  himself.  How  or  with  whom  this 
deception  originated,  it  were  now  idle  to 
inquire.  It  perhaps  began  in  some,  if  qot 
innocent,  at  least  very  venial  attempt  at 
preserving  tho  author's  incognito  till  the  fate 
of  the  work  should  be  decided  :  it  then  was 
probably  persisted  in  from  vanity ;  and  it 
was  subsequently  aided  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  by  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
heroine,  which  both  in  figure  and  feature 
continued,  long  after  she  had  attained  wo- 
manhood, to  be  remarkably  childish.  Even 
up  to  1787  the  last  date  to  which  these  vol- 
umes carry  us,  when  she  had  attained  the 
mature  age  of  35,  wo  find  her  still  playing 
off  all  the  little  airs  and  manners  of  '  Miss 
in  her  Teens," 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive 
or  excuse  for  the  original  deviation  from 


♦  See  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlix.,  where 
it  is  Slated  from  the  parish  register  that  she  was 
baptized  in  July,  1752.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
Memoirs  her  age  is  (for  the  first  time  by  her  or  her 
friends)  staled,  and  it  appears  that  she  was  bom  on 


truth,  it  was  followed  up  by  such  imme- 
diate and  important  consequences,  that 
neither  Miss  Bumey  nor  her  family  could 
ever  extricate  themselves  from  it :  it  was, 
as  we  have  said,  the  main  cause  of  the  kind 
of  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  book  and  for 
its  author :  it  was,  as  we  have  just  seen* 
the  prominent  topic  of  Johnson's  admira* 
tion,  and  of  that  of  the  literary  world.  It 
was  one  of  the  alleged  motives  of  the  royal 
favour  subsequently  shown  to  her :  in  short, 
it  was  the  foundation  of  her  fame  and  her 
fortune ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  in  excuse 
for  her  perseverance  in  this  false  position, 
that  a  retreat  would  have  required  an  exer- , 
tion  of  nerve  and  spirit  from  which  even 
the  sturdiest  moralist  might  have  shrunk. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  unlucky  se- 
cret caused  her  many  awkward  embarrass- 
ments and  many  anxious  moments,  and 
had  an  injurious  effect  both  on  her  own 
personal  manners  and  the  style  of  her  sub- 
sequent works.  It  is  impossible  in  reading 
her  journals  not  to  be  struck  by  the  ever- 
lasting conflict  between  her  inordinate  ap- 
petite for  praise  and  her  professed  uneasi- 
ness at  any  mention  of  her  works.  Much 
of  this  uneasiness  was  no  doubt  mere  affec- 
tation, put  on  as  a  kind  of  cloak,  under 
which  she  mieht  enjoy  her  vanity  nK>re  de- 
cently ;  but  there  \yas  also  probably  some 
real  trepidation  at  bottom.  We  cannot 
conceive  a  more  painful  catastrophe  than 
if,  on  one  of  those  numerous  occasions 
where  a  crowd  of  eminent  admirers  were 
celebrating  her  precocious  talents,  the  truth 
had  by  any  accident  transpired,  and  it  had 
appeared  that  this  artless  girl  and  her  amia- 
btc family  had  been  guilty  of  so  enormous 
a  deception  on  the  public  as  the  subtrac- 
tion of  one-third  from  her  real  years.  We 
!  can  therefore  very  w^U  imagine  tlie  mix- 
I  ture  of  fright  and  vanity  with  which  she 
I  must  have  heard  the  bold  and  voluble  Mrs. 
I  Cholmondeley  descanting  on  her  youths 
and  pronouncing  her  with  such  marked  em- 
phasis '  not  a  teaman,  but  a  girl  ' — a  gifi 
of  27! 

But  though  it  is  possible  that  tbis  decep^ 
tion  began  m  accident  or  thoughtlessness, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  natural  predispo- 
sition of  her  mind  was  towards  artifice  and 
manoeuvring.  It  was  early  remarked  as 
a  prominent  defect  in  her  novels  that  all 
her  heroines  were  exhibited  as  the  victims 
of  trifling  annoyances  and  imaginary  diffi- 
culties, from  which  two  words  of  candour 
and  common-sense  would  have  extricated 
ihem.  The  same  error  runs  througrfa  her 
own  memoirs.  She  represents  herself  as 
thrown  into  confusions,  embarrassments, 
terrors,  miseries,  and  so  forth,  by  the  mopt 
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ordinary  occurrences  of  common  life.  If 
she  is  spoken  to,  she  is  in  a  flutter  of  mo- 
dest agitation  ;  if  not  spoken  to,  she  is  still 
more  alarmed  at  such  ominous  silence.  If 
complimented,  she  is  inclined  to  creep  under 
the  chair :  if  not  attended  to  she  retreats 
into  indignant  seclusion.  She  is  afraid  to 
make  tea  at  an  evening  party,  lest  she 
should  appear  too  obtrusive;  and  if  she 
does  not,  she  is  in  still  worse  agonies,  lest 
she  should  be  thought  supercilious. 

The  most  trifling  incidei\t — a  word  or  a 
look — if  it  concerns  her  own  important 
self,  is  treated  with  all  the  pomp  of  history ; 
and  the  idlest  and  most  trivial  conversa- 
tions are  registered  with  more  detail  and 
care  than  if  they  were  evidence  in  a  court 
orjustice  on  some  momentous  cause.  The 
enormous  extent  of  this  prolixity  will  be 
superabundantly  shown  by  the  following 
instance.  After  Mr.  Thrale's  death,  a 
young  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Crutch- 
ley,  who  had  been  his  ward,  and  was  now 
one  of  his  executors,  made  a  visit  to  Streat- 
ham,  where  Miss  Bumey  had  previously 
come  to  console  the  widow,  who,  as  it 
turned  out,  did  not  need  much  consolation. 
This  visit  produces  the  following  scene  : — 

*  Sundav  morning  nobody  went  to  church  but 
Mr.  Cratchley,  Miss  Thrale,  and  myself ;  and 
some  time  after,  whep  I  was  sauntering  upon 
the  lawn  before  the  house,  Mr.  Cratchley  joined 
me.  We  were  returning  toother  into  the 
house,  when  Mrs.  Thrale,  popping  her  head  out 
of  her  dressing-room  window,  called  out,  "  How 
nicely  these  men  domesticate  among  us,  Miss 
Bomey !  Why,  they  take  to  us  as  natural  as 
life  !" 

« "  Well,  well,"  cried  Mr.  Cratchley,  "  I  have 
sent  for  my  horse,  and  I  shall  release  you  early 
to-morrow  morning.  I  think  yonder  comes  Sir 
PhiUp." 

*"  Oh !  you'll  have  enough  to  do  with 
cried  she,  laughing:  ''he  is  well  prepared  to 
plague  you.  I  assure  you.'* 

* "  Is  he  ?— and  what  about  ?" 

• "  Why,  about  Miss  Bumey.  He  asked  me 
the  other  day  what  was  my  present  establish- 
ment *  Mr.  Cratchley  and  Miss  Bumey,'  I  an- 
swered. *  How  well  those  two  names  go  to- 
gether,' cried  he;  'I  think  they  can't  do  better 
than  make  a  match  of  it :  I  will  consent,  I  am 
sure,'  he  added;  and  to-day,  I  dare  say,  you 
will  hear  enough  of  it." 

*  I  leave  you  to  judge  if  I  was  pleased  at  this 
stuff  thus  communicated;  but  Mrs.  Thrale, 
with  all  her  excellence,  can  give  u^  no  occasion 
of  making  sport,  however  unseasonable,  or  even 
painful. 

* "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him,  indeed !" 
cried  I,  drilp;  and  Mr.  Cratchley  called  out, 
"  Thank  him  ! — thank  him  !  "  in  a  voice  of  pride 
and  of  pique  that  spoke  him  mortally  angry. 

*  I  instantly  came  mto  the  house,  leaving  him  to 
taik  it  out  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  whom  I  heard 


him  add,  *<So,  this  is  Sir  Philip's  kindness!" 
and  her  answer.  **  I  wish  you  no  worse  luck  !" 

*  Now,  what  think  you  of  this  ? — ^was  it  not 
highly  insdent? — and  from  a  man  who  has  be- 
haved to  me  hitherto  with  the  utmost  defer- 
ence, good  nature,  and  civility,  and  given  me  a 
thousand  reasons,  by  every  possible  opportuni- 
ty, to  think  mysdf  very  high  indeed  in  his  good 
opinion  and  good  graces  ?  But  these  rich  men 
think  themselves  the  constant  prey  of  all  por- 
tionless ^rlsy  and  are  always  upon  their  guard, 
and  suspicious  of  some  design  to  take  them  in.' 
— Volii.,  pp.  24,25. 

We  would  not  justify  Mr.  Crutchley's 
rudeness  in  showing  in  the  lady's  presence 
any  pique  at  the  flattering  proposition  made 
to  him ;  but  it  might  be  suggested,  in  ex- 
tenuation, that  Miss  Bumey  began  the  fray 
by  ^  drUy*  expressing  her  awn  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  observed,  moreover^ 
that  the  *  portionless  gvrl '  was  now  in  her 
niTte-and-fweniicth  year,  and  somewhat  old- 
er, we  believe,  than  the  reluctant  swain. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  poor  man  had 
no  swainish  thoughts  in  his  nead,  and  was 
quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  cause  of  the  re- 
sentment with  which  Miss  Burney  visited 
him — as  appears  throughout  sixteen  or  sevr 
enteefi  mortal  faga  of  such  dialogne  as 
this ;— 

*"Why,  Miss  Bumey!  why,  whatV  the 
matter?" 
'"Nothing." 

' "  Why,  are  you  stricken,  of  smitten,  or 
ill?" 

«  "  None  of  the  three."  .... 
' "  Are  you  aflfironted  ?" 
'  Not  a  word.   Then  again  he  called  to  Miss 
Thrale,— 

* "  Why,  Queeny — why,  she's  quite  in  a  rage ! 
What  have  you  done  to  her  ?" 

'  I  still  sxdked  on,  vexed  to  he  teased ;  but, 
thoi^h  with  a  gaiety  that  showed  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  cause,  he  grew  more  and  iqore 
urgent,  trying  every  means  to  make  me  tell  him 
what  was  the  matter,  till  at  last,  much  provok- 
ed, I  said,— 

' "  I  must  be  strano^ely  in  want  of  a  confident 
indeed,  to  take  yaw  <or  one !".... 

'  Then  Miss  Thrale,  stimulated  by  him,_came 
to  inquire  if  I  had  really  taken  anything  amiss 
ofAcr.    No,  I  assured  her. 

*  "  Is  it  of  me,  then  ?"  cried  Mr.  Cratchley, 
as  if  sure  I  should  say  no ;  but  I  made  no  other 
answer  than  desiring  him  to  desist  questioning 
me. 

' "  So  I  will,"  cried  he ;  "  only  dear  m«,— ^ 
only  say  it  is  not  m<." 

' "  I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  matter ;  so 
do  pray  be  at  rest" 

*"  Well,  but  it  can't  be  me,  I  know ;  only  say 
that   It's  Queeny,  I  dare  say." 

* "  No,  indeed.'' 

' "  Then  it's  you,"  cried  Miss  Thrale ;  "  an4 
I'm  fflad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart !" 
'  He  then  gr^w  quite  violent,  and^at  last  went 
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on  with  his  questions  till,  by  bein^  quite  siknt 
to  them,  he  could  no  longer  doubt  who  it  was. 
He  seemed  then  wholly  amazed,  and  entreated 
to  know  what  he  bad  done ;  but  I  tried  only  to 
aroid  him,  and  keep  out  of  his  way  

*  He  was  presently,  however,  with  us  a^ain ; 
and  when  he  came  to  my  side,  and  found  me 
really  tryina  to  talk  of  other  matters  with  Miss 
Thrale,  and  avoid  him,  he  called  out, — 

*  Upon  my  life,  this  is  too  bad !  Do  tell  me, 
MLbs  Bumev,  what  is  the  matter  ?  If  you  won't, 
I  protest  I'll  call  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  make  her 
work  at  you  herself."   .   ,   .  . 

* "  I  assure  you,"  answered  I,  "  that  will  be 
to  no  purpose ;  for  I  must  offend  myself  by  tell- 
ing it,  and  therefore  I  shall  mention  it  to  no- 
body." 

* "  But  what  in  the  world  have  I  done  ?'? 

*  **  Nothinff ;  you  have  done  nothing.'' 

*  "What  have  I  said,  then?  Only  let  me 
beg  your  pardon,->-only  let  me  know  what  jt  is, 
that  I  may  heg  your  pardon."  .... 

'He  was  not,  however,  to  be  so  dismissed. 
Again  he  threatened  me  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  but 
again  I  assured  him  nothing  could  less  answer 
to  him. 

* "  Well,  but,"  cried  he ;  "if  you  will  not  let 
me  know  my  crime,  why,  I  must  never  speak 
to  you  any  more." 

* "  Very  well,  if  you  please  we'll  proclaim 
a  mutual  silence  henceforward." 

* "  Oh,"  cried  he,  "  yow,  I  suppose,  will  be 
ready  enough ;  but  to  me  that  would  be  a  loss 
.  of  very  great  pleasure.  If  you  would  tell  me, 
however,  lam  sore  I  could  explain  it  off*  because 
I  am  sure  it  has  been  done  undesignedly." 

* "  No,  it  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation ; 
so  prav  don't  mention  it  any  more." 

* "  Only  tell  me  what  part  of  the  day  it  was." 

*  Whether  this  unconsciousness  was  real,  or 
only  to  draw  me  in  so  that  he  might^me  to  the 
point,  and  make  his  apdoffjr  with  greater  ease, 
I  know  not ;  but  I  assured  nim  it  was  in  vain  he 
asked,  and  again  desired  him  to  puzzle  himself 
with  no  further  recollections. 

; "  Oh,"  cried  he ;  "  but  I  shall  think  of  every- 
thing I  have  ever  said  to  you  for  this  half-vear. 
I  am  sure,  whatever  it  was,  it  must  have  been 
unmeant  and  unguarded." 

'"That,  SirTi  never  doubted ;  and  probably 
you  thought  me  hard  enough  to  hear  anything 
without  minding  it" 

*  "  Good 'Heaven,  Miss  Bumey !  why^  there 
is  nobody  I  would  not  sooner  ofi^end^— nobody 
in  the  world !"  .... 

*  "  WeU,  ma'am,  I  heme  we  are  now  friends  ?" 
'"Yes!"  cried L 

' "  And  is  it  all  quite  over  ?" 
' "  Entirely." 

« "  Why,  then,  do,  pray,"  cried  he,  laughing, 
."  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  y:hat  was  our 
quarrel  ?" 

'"No— no,  I  shan't!"  (cried  I,  laughing  too, 
at  the  absurditv  of  quarrelling  and  seeming  not 
to  know  what  for  ;)  "  it  is  all  over,  and  that  is 
enouffh." 

*  "No,  by  no  means  enough :  I  must  really 
W  you  to  tell  me;  I  am  uneasy  till  I  know. 
Was  it  that  silly  joke  of  mine  at  dinner  ?" 

* "  No,  I  assure  you,  it  was  no  joke  I" 


' "  But  was  it  at  dinner,  or  before  dinner?" 

' "  Is  it  not  enough  that  it  is  over  ?  I  am 
sorry  you  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  you  lor  taking  so  much  trouble 
about  it ;  so  there  let  it  rest"  '—Vol.  ii.,  pp. 
27-37.  . 

And  this  kind  of  stuff  is  the  staple  com- 
modity of  the  whole  '  Diary.'  The  utter 
inanity  and  ^yprthlessness  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  dialoguios,  wjth  which  Miss 
Bumey  expands  her  volumes,  have  a  ten< 
dency  to  render  us,  at  first  sight,  indifier- 
ent  to  what  is  nevertheless  a  very  serious 
offence,-rthe  unpardonable  breach  of  con- 
fidence, in  thus  stealthily  treasuring  up  for 
publication  every  idle  word  which  was  ut- 
tered in  the  unsuspicious  freedom  of  pri- 
vate society.  She  andcipat^d  in  her  youth 
faults  that  more  usually  accompany  a  gos- 
siping '  widowboQd.'  She  was  '  idle,  i«w- 
dering  about  from  house  to  house  ;  and  noi 
only  idle,  but  a  tattler  also^  and  a  busybody, 
speakiTi^  things  which  she  oi^ht  not/  We 
need  not  here  discuss  under  what  peculiar 
circumstances,  or  to  what  limited  extent, 
such  a  practice  might  be  justifiable,  be- 
cause there  are  in  Miss  Bumey's  case  no 
extenuating  circumstances  whatsoever. 
The  parries  are  all  chatting  in  private  in- 
tercpurse,  sometimes  on  personal  subjects, 
always  in  the  confidencp  that  there  is  do 
tale-bearer  by  to  repeat  elsewhere  any- 
thing that  may  have  been  said  to  the  an- 
noyance or  disparagement  of  other  parties, 
still  leiss  th^t  jthere  is  a  deliberate  spy,  wbc 
writes  it  all  down,  first  for  the  amusemenl 
of  her  own  friends,  and  eventually  for  pub- 
lication to  all  the  world.  We  can  call  this 
by  no  softer  name  than  treachery  ;  and  the 
editor  wbo  has  thought  fit  to  publish  this 
insipid,  yet  sometimes,  we  ^ar*  malicious 
trash,  not  only  injures  the  author's  charac- 
ter, but,  we!  think,  compromises  her  own. 
She  will  probably  say  in  her  defence  that 
Madame  D'Arblay  iqtended— perhaps  di- 
rected— that  it  should  be  published;  but 
even  if  thajt  b^  so,  her  niece  snould  have  had 
more  tenderness  for  her  memory  than  to 
have  obeyed  such  an  injunction. 

This  we  say  on  general  principles,  and 
feel  ourselves  bound  not  to  permit  such  a 
breach  of  good  faith  to  pass  uncensured; 
but  we  admit  tha;t  individually  thjere  is  not 
much  harm  done.  Miss  Bumey  is  in  gene- 
ral so  absorbed  in  the  merits  of  Miss  Bar- 
ney, that  the  faults  or  foibles  of  her  ac- 
quaintance occupy  a  very  secondary  pla^ 
in  her  thoughts  or  pages,  and  her  little  ma- 
lice is  generally  so  obscure  in  its  object, 
and  so  tedious  in  its  process  that,  though  a 
few  surviving  friends  of  certain  parties  may 
be  offended^  there  are  but  two  or  three  in- 
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stances  in  which  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
enter  a  specific  protest.  Thede  occur 
chiefly  during  the  period  of  Miss  Burney 's 
domestication  in  Queen  Charlotte's  family, 
to  which  we  shall  now  lead  our  reader's 
attention. 

Miss  Burney  was  m  the  summer  of  1786 
appointed  second  Keeper  of  the  Robes  to 
the  Queen.  Thb  appointment  she  owed 
partly,  it  is  said,  to  her  literary  reputation, 
out  much  more,  we  believe,  to  the  friend- 
ship of  the  venerable  Mr^  Delany,  with 
whom,  afler  Mrs.  Thrale's  niiserable  mh- 
alliance  with  Piozzi,  Miss  Burney  had  be- 
come very  intimate.  This  good  old  lady, 
bom  in  1700,  and  the  widow  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Delany,  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  the  old  Duchess  of  Portland  (grand- 
daughter of  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford,  and 
Prior's  *  Lovdy,  noble,  little  Peggy\)  and 
through  her  had  become  knovra  to  their 
Majesties,  who,  when  the  Duchess's  death 
deprived  Mrs.  Delany  of  her  usual  country 
yisit  to  Bulstrode,  fitted  up  and  appropriat- 
ed to  her  use,  as  a  summer  residence,  a 
small  house  belonging  to  the  King,  close 
to  the  gate  of  Windsor  Castle,  where  they 
often  made  her  moriiing  visits,  and  whence 
she  was  frequently  invited  to  the  domestic 
evenings  of  the  royal  family.  The  elegant 
and  considerate  benevolence  of  their  Ma- 
jesties to  this  venerable  relique  of  the  days 
of  Addison,  Pope,  and  Swifl,  was  made 
more  generally  known  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Delany's  let- 
ters ;  and  the  best  part  of  the  present  work 
is  its  minute  corroboration  of  the  amiable 
feelings  and  unafiected  urbanity  and  conde- 
scension of  those  illustrious  personages  and 
their  whole  family^  not  merely  to  ft&s.  De- 
lany but  indeed  to  every  one  who  entered  or 
approached  their  <ioniestic  circle; — ^but 
more  of  this  hereafter.  At  Mi*s.  Delany's 
their  Majesties  saw  Miss  Burney,  an4  on  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the 
Robe?,  caused  by  the  retirement  to  her 
own  country  of  a  Mrs.  Haggerdom,  who 
had  originally  accompanied  the  Queen  to 
England,  Miss  Burney  was  appointed  as- 
sistant, or,  as  she  would  have  had  it, 
colleague  of  Mrs.  Scbwellenberg — a  name 
meserved  in  that  lively  satire,  the . '  Heh)ic 
£pisUe,'  and  bespattered  ii^  the  filthy  and 
forgotten  libels  6t  Peter  Pindar.  The  main 
\t)bjectof  the  selection  of  Miss  Burney  fot 
the  place — the  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Delany, 
and  the  facilitating  her  intercourse  with  her 
royd  friends — was  no  doubt  accomplished, 
but  in  aU  other  respects  the  choice  seems 
not  to  have  beMi  very  fbrtanote.  Miss  Bur- 
ney thought  herself  above  her  business, 
lliough  we  rather  suspect  that  she  was 


really  below  it,  and  whether  from  vanity, 
or  ignorance,  or  shyness,  seems  to  have  done 
it  with  a  mixture  of  remissness  and  assump 
tion  which  exercised  all  the. indulgence  of 
her  gentle  and  tolerant  mistress.  These 
circumstances  naturally  occasioned  her 
some  petty  distresses,  which  her  peculiar 
propensity  inflates  and  aggrandizes  into 
such  serious  calamities  that  a  hasty  reader 
would  conclude  from  her  evidence  that  a 
court  life,  even  under  the  best  of  sovereigns, 
is  one  of  intolerable  mortification  and  mise- 
ry. The  fact  may  be  so  abstractedly ;  but 
assuredly  Mite  Burner's  miseries  \Vei*e 
chiefly  of  her  own  manufecture.  This,  to 
prevent  nlbappreheiisibn  about  what  is  cisdl- 
ed  the  Court,  deserves  some  elucidation. 
First,  Miss  Burney  had  officially  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Comrt^  properly  so  called, 
and  what  she  saw  of  the  Court  were  the 
glimpses,  through  half  opened  doors  and 
down  long  passages,  of  a  distant  and  hum- 
ble spectator ;  her  place  was  entirely  do^ 
roestic-^in  fact,  menial;  and,  though  iti 
daily  personal  attendance,  she  never  was 
admitted  for  a  moment  into  the  private  «?• 
ciet^  of  the  Sovereign — not  even  to  stand 
in  an  outer  room  to  listen  to  the  evening 
music,  nor,  when  Mrs.  Siddons  was  once 
invited  to  the  Castle  to  read  a  play^  could 
Miss  Burney  find  out '  a  coiiveni^nt  adjoin^ 
ing  room'  where  shb  might  overhear  tbd 
recital  :  though  that  favour  was  granted  16 
Mrs.  Schwellefaberg  (iii.  427.)  Her  real 
position  was  that  which  in  ordinary  life 
would  be  called  lad/tfs'-maid  /  and,  though 
such  menial  offices  about  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign  do  not  derogate  from,  but  indeed 
rather  con^rm,  the  character  of  gentility  in 
the  holders;  yet  they  eXcludid  them  fit>m  the 
royal  circle,  either  in  public  or  in  private. 
There  is  a  well-known  instance  in  which 
a  lady  of  rank,  appointed  by  special  favour 
to  a  very  profitaole  sinecure  of  this  classj 
found  to  her  great  mortification,  that  sh^ 
could  no  longer  goto  Court,  as  her  birth  en- 
titled her,  aiid  as  she  had  done  during  all 
her  previous  life. 

This  inferior  position  was  evidently  A 
great  grievance  to  Miss  Bumejr,  who  wa$ 
marvellously  discomposed  at  finding  that 
there  was  a  bell  iii  her  room  by  which  thd 
Queen  could  ring  for  her,  and  who  repre- 
sents herself  as  blushing  when  the  Treasu- 
rer of  the  Housiehold  paid  her  her  salary^ 
the  Treasurer  himself,  as  Miss  Burney  fan- 
cied, blushing  also  at  having  to  offer  such 
an  indignity  to  the  *  author  of  Evelina.' 

One  is,  at  first,  somewhat  surprised  at 
finding  that  the  Queen,  having  attached  a 
literary  lady  to  her  service,  appears  to  have 
talked  so  little  to  her  on  Hiterm  subjects. 
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This,  as  we  shall  see  prosentlj,  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  Miss  Barney ;  but  there 
are  two  evident  reasons  for  it — first,  her  ap- 
pointed station  and  duties  were  not  easily 
reconcilable  with  literary  topics,  and  the 
Queen's  good  sense  had  a  tendency  to  keep 
every  person  and  thing  in  their  proper  pla- 
ces— but,  secondly,  some  little  advances 
made  by  the  Queen  in  that  direction  were 
discouraged  by  Miss  Bumey's  own  mala- 
dresse.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  of  litera- 
ture Miss  Bumey  seems  herself  to  have 
had — how  little,  at  least,  the  memoirs  show. 
She  hardly  ever  alludes  to  a  book  except 
*  Evelina*  and  '  Cecilia  V  She  appears 
not  to  haVe  read  Cumberland's  Observer— 
a  work  in  which  she  herself,  and  most  of 
her  friends,  are  alluded  to— till  the  Queen 
read  some  passages  to  her,  and  afterwards 
lent  her  the  volumes.  The  first  she  seems 
to  have  heard  of  Hawkins'  •  hyfe  of  John- 
son*— which  we  would  have  supposed  she 
would  have  been  most  impatient  to  read — 
was  from  the  King,  who  '  talked  it  over 
with  great  candour  and  openness.'  One 
night  that  the  Queen  was  explaining  to 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg  a  passage  in  Cowper's 
'  Tash^  published  about  two  years  before, 
she  turned  to  Miss  Bumey,  and  asked  her 
if  she  knew  the  poem  1  '  07dy  by  charac- 
ter^ was  the  answer.  Her  taste  for  Sliaks- 
peare  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
eulogy  on  Hamlet : — 

'  How  noble  a  play  it  is,  considered  in  parts ; 
how  wild  and  how  improbable  taken  as  a  whole  ! 
But  there  are  speeches^  firom  time  to  time,  of  such 
exquisite  beaUty  of  language,  sentiment,  and 
pathos,  th&t  I  coilld  wade  thfough  the  most 
thorny  of  roads  to  arrive  at  them,  especially 
when,  in  meeting  with  them,  I  meet  at  the  same 
time  with  a  sympathy  like  Mrs,  Delany*s  in  feel- 
ing and  ei\ioyiugf them.'— Vol.  iii.,  p.  ^8. 

To  complain  of  the  toildness  and  im- 
probahility  of  a  romantic  drama,  of  which 
two  mad  people  and  a  ghost  are  the 
chief  ingredients,  seems  somewhat  hyper- 
critical ;  and  tlie  •  tliomy  roads*  through 
which  one  is  to  *wade*  (with  the  help  of 
Mrs.  t>elany's  sympathy,)  to  certain  speech- 
es in  Hamlet,  look  to  us  like  a  confusion  of 
ideas  as  well  as  of  metaphors.  Now  and 
tlien  she  makes  literary  blunders,  slight  in 
themselves>  but  rather  strange  in  a  profess- 
ed author.  Living  within  ten  yards  of  St, 
X^eorg^s  Chapd,  she  calls  it  a  *  Cathedral,* 
A  lively  allusion  made  by  one  of  Jacob 
Bryant's  friends  to  his  antediluvian  studies, 
she  thus  mystifies: — 'Bryant  is  a  good 
scholar,  and  knows  all  things  whatever  up 
to  Noah,  but  not  a  single  thing  beyond 
the  Flood.'    This  sounds  like  the  very  re- 


verse of  what  was  intended ;  namely  that 
'  Bryant  knew  everything  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  down  to  the  deluge,  but  noth- 
ing since*    The  Queen,  she  says,  lent  her 

'  An  old  Scotch  ballad  to  read,  that  had  lately 
been  printed  in  Germany,  v^ith  an  introductory 
essay  upon  the  resemblance  still  subsbting  be- 
tween the  German  atid  Scotch  languages.  The 
ballad  is  entitled  the  *Gaberlunzie  Man.'  It 
had  to  me  no  recommendation,  sate  its  curi- 
osity in  a  vocabulary  and  glossary^  that  pointed 
out  the  similitude  of  the  two  languages.'— 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  164. 

Most  persons  who  had  never  before  seen 
'  The  Gaberlunzie  Man'  would  have  proba- 
bly been  struck  with  its  happy  though  not 
very  delicate  humour,  its  very  clear  versi- 
fication, and  the  curiosity  of  such  a  ballad 
having  been  written  by  a  king — James  V. 
of  Scotland.  But  as  to  the  German  pam- 
phlet which  the  Queen  showed  her,  it  had 
been  printed  to  illustrate  a  philological  fact 
— and  it  satisfied  even  Miss  Bumey  as  to 
that  fact-^yet  she  complains  that  it  did  not 
do  something  else — we  know  not  whatl 
In  short  her  general  literature  seems  to 
have  been  very  slight ;  but  she  had  been  so 
fUie  and  Battered  as  a  first-rate  author, 
that  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that 
she  expected  that  the  Queen  intended  to 
make  her  a  kind  of  hterary  aide-de-camp 

*  Wednesday,  Au^st  YllL—FTom  the  time 
that  the  QUeen  condescended  to  desire  to  place 
ine  in  immediate  attendance  upon  her  own  pe^ 
son,  I  had  always  secretly  concluded  she  meant 
me  for  her  English  Reader  ;  since  the  real  du- 
ties of  my  office  would  have  had  a  far  mater 
promise  of  being  fulfilled  by  thousands  of  others 
than  by  myself.  This  idea  had  made  the  prospect 
of  reading  to  her  extremely  awful  to  me:  an 
exhibition,  at  any  rate,  is  pamAil  to  flae,  but  one 
in  which  I  considered  Her  Majesty  as  a  judge, 
interested  for  herselt  in  the  sentence  she  should 
pronounce,  and  gratified  or  disappointed  accord- 

toils  tenour — this  was  an  exhibition  foimid- 
abJe  indeed,  and  must  have  been  considered  as 
such  by  anybody  in  similar  circumstances. 

*Not  a  nook,  not  a  pamphlet,  not  a  news- 
paper,  had  I  ever  seen  near  the  Queen,  for  the 
first  week,  without  feeling  a  panic;  I  always 
etpected  to  be  called  upon.  She  fireqUently  bid 
me  ffive  her  the  papers ;  I  felt  that  they  would 
be  the  Worst  reading  I  could  have,  because  full 
of  danger,  m  matter  as  well  as  manner :  bow- 
ever,  she  always  read  them  herself. 

*  To-day  flTtli  Aug.]  after  she  was  dressed, 
Mrs.  Schwellenberff  went  to  her  own  room;  and 
the  Queen,  instead  of  leaving  me,  as  usual,  to 
go  to  mine,  desired  me  to  follow  her  to  her  sit- 
ting dressing-room.  She  then  emplcnred  me  in 
helping  her  to  arrange  her  work,  whica  is  chair* 
covers  done  in  ribbon ;  and  then  told  me  to  fetch 
her  a  volume  of  the  Spectator.  I  obeved  with 
perfect  tranquillity.  She  let  me  stand  by  her  a 
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little  while  without  speaking,  and  then,  sud- 
denly, but  very  gently,  said,  "  Will  you  read  a 
paper  while  I  work  ?" 

•I  was  quite  "consternated!"  I  had  not 
then  the  smallest  expectation  of  such  a  request. 
I  said  nothing,  and  held  the  book  unopened. 

'  She  took  it  from  me,  and  pointed  out  the 
place  where  I  should  begin.  She  is  reading 
them  refi^arly  through,  for  the  first  time.  I 
had  no  choice :  I  was  forced  to  obey ;  but  my 
voice  was  less  obedient  than  my  will,  and  it  b^ 
came  so  husky,  and  so  unmanageable,  that  no- 
thing more  unpleasant  could  be  heard.  The 
paper  was  a  curious  one  enough — all  concerning 
a  court  fevourite.  I  could  hardly  rejoice  when 
my  task  was  over,  from  my  consciousness  how 
ill  it  was  performed.  The  Queen  talked  of  the 
paper,  but  forbore  saying  anything  of  any  sort 
about  the  reader,  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  have 
done  so  ilL'— Yol.  iii.,  pp.  117-119. 

The  mortification  of  Miss  Burney  at  the 
Q(ieen*8  having '  forborne  to  say  anything  of 
any  sort  about  the  reader*  is  obvious ;  but 
we  suspect  that  it  bad  a  more  serious  and 
permanent  effect  on  her  temper  and  pros- 
pects, by  dissipating  all  the  hopes  in  which 
she  had  indulged  of  being  elevated  from 
the  menial  service  of  keeper  of  the  robes  to 
the  higher  aijd  more  lady-like  duty  of 
Reader,  When  she  found  that  she  really 
was  to  be  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  deputy, 
and  like  all  other  deputies  subordinate  to 
her  principal — her  vexation  took  a  perma- 
nent shape  and  colour.  She  had  not  learn- 
ed from  honest  Dogberry  that,  '  an  two 
ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind,'  and 
lienceforward  the  struggle  between  her 
place  and  her  pride  made  her,  we  have  no 
doubt,  exceedingly  uncomfortable  to  her- 
self and  others. 

At  this  period  their  Majesties'  residence 
at  Windsor  was  in  a  plain  barrack-looking 
Louse,  called  the  Queen*s  Lodge,  erected  a 
little  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Castle, 
by  Sir  William  Chambers,  for  George  III., 
but  fortunately  demolished  in  the  recent 
improvements.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  architect  to  say,  that 
this  excrescence^  of  which  both  the  style 
and  the  position  were,  with  reference  to 
the  Castle,  exceedingly  incongruous,  was 
never  meant  to  be  permanent;  but  the 
Castle  was  not  habitable  fop  the  royal  fa- 
mily, nor  capable  of  being  made  so  at  any 
^  reasonable  expense,  nor  within  any  reason- 
able time ;  and  George  III.,  designing  to 
restore  it  gradually,  and  wishing  in  the 
meanwhile  to  have  the  pleasure  of  living 
at  Windsor,  ran  up,  as  we  have  understood, 
this  lodge  for  a  temporary  residence,  with 
the  obvious  intention  of  removing  it  when 
the  Castle  should  be  completed.  In  this 
house,  with  very  limited  accommodation 
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and  very  few  attendants,  it  was  the  King's 
pleasure  to  live  very  much  in  the  style  of  a 
country  gentleman,  riding  a  great  deal,  hunt- 
ing, farming,  superintending  his  workmen. 
The  royal  ladies  lived  in  the  same 
unceremonious  fashion :  drove  out  and  paid 
visits  in  the  mornings,  and  read  and  worked 
round  the  tea-table  in  the  evenings,  while 
the  King  chatted,  or  played  backgkmmon 
with  the  equerry  in  waiting,  commonly  bis 
only  attendant.  There  was  also  generally 
music,  of  which  the  audience  was  the  royal 
family  and  their  very  small  suite,  now  and 
then  an  occasional  visitor,  and  a  few  per- 
sons like  Mrs.  Delany,  who  might  be  called 
private  friends.  Every  now  and  then  this 
doiiiestic  circle,  but  on  a  still  smaller  scale, 
was,  for  a  little  variety  and  change  of  air 
for  the  royal  children,  removed  to  Kew  :— 

*  You  will  perceive  the  Kew  life  is  different 
irom  the  Windsor.  As  there  are  no  early  pray- 
ers, the  Queen  rises  later ;  and  as  there  is  no 
form  or  ceremony  here  of  any  sort,  her  dress  is 
plain,  and  the  hour  for  the  second  toilette  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  The  Royal  femily  are  here 
always  in  so  very  retired  a  way,  that  they  live 
as  the  simplest  country  gendefolks.  The  King 
has  not  even  an  equerry  with  him,  nor  the 
Queen  any  lady  to  attend  ner  when  she  goes  her 
airings.*— VoL  iii.,  p.  37. 

Once  or  twice  a-week  the  King,  and  less 
fi  equently  the  Queen,  would  cdme  to  Lon- 
don, either  for  public  business  or  for  levees 
and  drawing-rooms.  To  this  regular  and 
simple  style  of  life  their  Majesties  added 
early  hours  and  strict  punctuality ;  and  liv- 
ing, as  they  did,  in  small  houses  and  in  so 
private  a  way,  they  received  few  visitors 
themselves,  and  expected — not  unreasona- 
bly— that  in  this  respect  they  should  be  imi- 
tated by  their  attendants.  Miss  Burney — 
(who,  no  doubt,  regretted  the  gross  flattery 
of  other  circles,  and  had  been  regaling  her- 
self ^with  the  idea  of  playing  lioness  in  a 
royal  den) — was  very  much  disposed  to  in- 
fringe this  rule,  and  it  required  some  gentle 
hints  from  the  Queen  herself  to  bring  her 
into  discipline  on  this  and  some  other  points ; 
for  she  hadf  a  wonderful  alacrity  at  getting 
into  petty  scrapes,  partly  from  ignorance, 
and  partly  from  presumption.  Miss  Bur- 
ney's  ordinary  duties  may  be  compressed 
into  the  following  summary  : — 

'  I  rise  at  six  o'clock,  dress  in  a  morning- 
gown  and  cap,  and  wait  my  first  summons  [to 
the  Queen],  which  is  at  all  times  from  seven  to 
near  eight,  but  commonly  in  the  exact  half-hovir 
between  them. . . .  The  Queen  never  sends  for 
me  till  her  hair  is  dressed  :  this,  m  a  mornings 
is  always  done  by  her  wardrobe-woman,  Mrs. 
Thielky,  a  German,  but  who  speaks  English 
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perfectly  well   Mrs.  Schweilenbergy  since  the 
irst  week,  has  never  come  down  in  a  morning  at 
all.    The  Queen's  dress  is  finished  by  Mrs. 
Thielky  and  myself.   No  maid  ever  enters  the 
room  while  the  Queen  is  in  it   Mrs.  Thielky 
hands  the  things  to  me,  and  I  put  them  on.  By 
eight  o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  for  she  is  extreme- 
ly expeditious,  she  is  dressed.   She  then  goes 
out  to  join  the  King,  and  be  joined  by  the  prin- 
cesses, and  they  all  proceed  to  the  Kinff'S  chapel 
in  the  castle,  to  prayers,  attended  by  the  gover- 
nesses of  the  pnncesses  and  the  King's  equerry. 
Various  others  at  times  attend  ;  but  only  these 
indispensably.   I  then  retum  to  my  own  room 
to  breakfast :  I  make  this  meal  the  most  plea- 
sant part  of  the  day ;  I  have  a  book  for  my  com- 
panion, and  I  allow  myself  an  hour  for  it. . .  At 
nine  o'clock  I  send  ofif  my  breakfast-things,  and 
rdinquish  my  book,  to  make  a  serious  and  steady 
examination  of  everything  I  have  upon  my  hands 
\a  the  way  of  business — ^in  which  preparations 
for  dress  are  always  included,  not  for  the  present 
day  alone,  but  for  the  court-days,  which  re<fuire 
a  particular  dress ;  for  the  next  arrivmg  birth- 
day of  any  of  the  royal  family,  every  one  of 
which  requires  new  apparel;  tor  Kew,  where 
the  dress  is  plainest ;  and  for  going  on  here, 
where  the  dress  is  very  pleasant  to  me,  requir- 
ing no  show  nor  finery,  but  merely  to  be  neat, 
not  inelegant,  and  moderately  fashionable.  That 
over,  I  have  my  time  at  my  own  disposal  till  a 
quarter  before  twelve,  except  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  when  I  have  it  only  to  a  quarter  be- 
fore eleven. . . .  These  times  mentioned  call  me 
to  the  irksome  and  quick-returning  labours  of  the 
toilette.   The  hour  advanced^  on  the  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays  is  for  curling  and  craping 
the  hair,  which  it  now  requires  twice  a-week. 
A  quarts  before  one  is  the  usual  time  for  the 
Queen  to  begin  dressing  for  the  day.  Mrs. 
Sch wellenberg  then  constantly  attends ;  so  do  I ; 
Mrs.  Thielky,  of  course,  at  all  times.   We  help 
her  ofi"  with  ner  gown,  and  on  with  her  powder 
iog-things,  then  the  hair-dresser  is  admitted: 
she  generally  reads  the  newspapers  during  that 
operation.   When  she  observes  that  I  have  run 
to  her  but  haif-dressed,  she  constantly  gives  me 
leave  to  return  and  finish  as  soon  as  she  is  seat- 
ed.  If  she  is  grave,  and  reads  steadily  on,  she 
dismisses  me,  whether  I  am  dressed  or  not ;  but 
at  all 'times  she  never  forgets  to  send  me  away 
while  she  is  powdering,  with  a  consideration  not 
to  spoil  my  clothes  that  one  would  not  expect  he^ 
longed  to  her  high  station.    Neither  does 
she  detain  me  without  making  a  point  of  read 
ing  here  and  there  some  little  paragraph  aloud. 
• . .  Few  minutes  elapse  ere  I  am  again  summon- 
ed. I  find  her  then  always  remov^  to  her  state 
dressing-room,  if  any  room  in  this  private 
mansion  can  have  the  epithet  of  state ;  there 
in  a  very  short  time,  her  dress  is  finished. 
She  then  says  she  won't  detain  me,  and  I  hear 
and  see  no  more  of  her  till  bed-time. ...  At  five 
we  have  dinner.   Mrs.  Sch  wellenberg  and  I 
meet  in  the  eating-room. ...  When  we  have 
dined  we  go  upstairs  to  her  apartment,  which  is 
directly  over  mine.   Here  we  have  cofiee  till 
the  terracing  is  over;  this  is  at  about  eight 
o'clock.   Our  tHe'drtiie  then  finishes,  and  we 
come  down  again  to  the  eating-room.  There 


the  equerry,  whoever  he  is,  comes  to  tea  con- 
stantly, and  with  him  any  ^tleman  that  the 
King  or  Queen  may  have  mvited  for  the  evening ; 
and  w^en  tea  is  over  he  conducts  them  and  goes 
himself  to  the  concert-room.  This  is  commonly 
about  nine  o'clock.  From  that  time,  if  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  is  alone,  I  never  quit  her  for  a 
minute  till  I  come  to  my  little  supper  at  near 
eleven.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  my  list 
summons  usually  takes  place,  earlier  and  later 
occasionally.  Twenty  minutes  b  the  customary 
time  then  spent  with  the  Queen ;  half  an  hour, 
I  believe,  is  seldom  exceeded.  I  then  comeback, 
and  after  doing  whatever  I  can  to  forward  my 
dress  for  the  next  morning,  I  go  to  bed— and  to 
sleep,  too,  believe  me :  the  eariy  rising,  and  a 
long  day's  attention  to  new  affairs  and  occopa- 
tions,  cause  a  fatigue  so  bodily  that  nothing 
mental  stands  against  it,  and  to  sleep  I  fall  the 
moment  I  have  put  out  my  candle  and  laid  down 
my  head.' — ^Vol.  iii.,  pp.  ^-31. 

These  are  the  materials  oot  of  whidi 
Miss  Bumey  contrived  to  make  herself— or 
at  least  says  that  she  was  made — exceeding- 
ly miserable  ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
she  did  make  herself  exceedingly  ridiculous 
and  disa^eeable  to  her  companions.  Her 
grand  grievance  is  the  domineering  spirit 
and  tyrannical  oppression  of  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg.   We  can  easily  believe  that  this 
good  lady,  the  Queen's  countrywoman  and 
oldest  friend  and  favourite — and  now  grown 
old,  sickly,  and  probably  peevish— was  not 
particularly  pleased  at  the  introduction  of  a 
young  English  authoress  in  the  place  of  her 
old  German  associate,  Mrs.  Haggerdom ; 
and  particularly  as  the  new-comer's  awk- 
wardness, ignorance,  and  dissatisfaction  at 
her  subordinate  situation  created  additional 
trouble  and  a  species  of  annoyance  which 
had  never  before  broken  the  even  tenour  of 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  life.  But,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  we  think  it  is  clear  that  Miss  Bur* 
ney's  personal  pretensions  forced  Mre. 
Schwellenberg  into  something  of  a  hostile 
vindication  of  her  own  position  and  the  eti- 
quette of  her  office  :  take  for  instance— the 
moPt  frequent  and  fruitful  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction to  Miss  Bumey — the  supreme  com- 
mand exercised  by  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  at 
the  dinner  and  tea  tables.    In  those  days  no 
gentleman  and  very  few  ladies  were  ever 
invited  to  dine  at  the  royal  table — but  there 
was  a  regular  and  well-appointed  table  kept 
namiTUtlly  for  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  but  in  re- 
ality for  her  and  her  assistant,  and  such  atten- 
dants and  occasional  visitors  as  their  Majes- 
ties— and  particularly  the  Queen — mi^ht  in- 
vite or  cause  to  be  invited  to  it.    A  similar 
table  for  the  equerries  was  more  specially 
filled  by  the  King's  invitation;  and  the 
gue{>ts  at  both  tables  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  jat  tea  in  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's 
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apartments,  where  bis  Majesty  would  often 
condescend  to  walk  in,  and  invite  some  of 
the  party  (but  never  persons  of  Mrs. 
Scbwellenberg's  or  Miss  Bumey's  rank) 
to  the  music  or  drawing  room.  In  the 
Queen's  first  offer  to  Miss  Bumey  her  place 
at  this  table  was  clearly  marked  : — 

*Her  Majesty  proposed  giving  me  apartments 
in  the  palace ;  makmg  me  belong  to  the  table  of 
Mrs,  Sehwellenberey  with  wAomali  her  own  vis- 
itors^lHshops,  lords,  or  commons— always  dine; 
keepinff  me  a  footman,  and  settling  on  me  200/. 
a-year.'— VoL  iL,  p.  418. 

This  is  plain  enough — the  table  was 
Mrs.  Scbwellenberg's,  to  which  Miss  Bur- 
ney  was  to  be  added,  together  with  Her 
Majesty'^  occasional  visitprs.  But  Miss 
Barney  attempted  from  the  very  first  to 
alter  the  established  forms : — 

*  "When  summoned  to  dinner  [ihe  first  day^  I 
was  offered  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Ha^erdorn,  which 
was  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  but  that  was  an 
andertaking  I  could  not  bear.  I  besged  leave  to 
decline  it;  and,  as  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  leil  me 
at  my  own  choice*  I  planted  myself  quietly  at 
me  side.' — ^VoL  iiL,  p.  14. 

The  reason  of  this  move,  we  presume, 
was  that  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Haggerdom  was 
not  the  post  of  honour ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Miss  Burney,  whether  from  shyness  or 
pride,  chose  to  depart  from  the  practice  of 
ner  predecessor.  At  tea  she  repeated  a 
similar  pretension,  under  a  similar  guise  of 
fan  mility : — 

« I  find  it  has  always  belonged  to  Mrs.  Schwell- 
enberg and  Mrs.  I&ggerdom  to  receive  at  tea 
whatever  com[>&ny  the  King  or  Queen  invite  to 
the  Lodge,  as  it  is  only  a  very  select  few  that 
can  eat  with  their  Majesties,  and  those  few  are 
only  ladies;  no  men,  of  what  rank  soever,  being 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  queen's  presence.  /  mean 
and  hope  to  leave  this  business  wholly  to  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  and  only  to  succeed  Mrs.  Hag^ 
gerdom  in  personal  attendance  upon  the  Queen.* 
— ^VoL  iii.,  p.  17. 

And  she  had  previously,  on  this  the 
very  first  evening  of  her  residence,  attempt- 
ed a  still  higher  stretch  of  independence— 
instead  of  accompanying  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg into  the  tea-room,  as  her  predecessor 
bad  always  done  and  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
company  did,  she  ordered  tea  in  her  ottm 
room  for  herself  and  a  visitor^  who  had 
called  to  congratulate  her  on  her  appoint- 
ment 

Thug  we  find  her,  at  the  very  outset, 
taking  upon  herself  to  innovate  on  the  es- 
tablished order,  by  declining  duties  or  ho- 
Dours,  whichever  thc^  may  have  been,  that 


belonged  to  her  predecessor,  by  entertaia- 
ing  her  own  visitors  in  the  King's  house, 
and  by  acting  in  a  way  which  she  confess- 
ed must  have  been  so  '  ofiensive '  to  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  *  who  had  begun  very  civil- 
ly and  attentively.'  Yet,  before  she  had 
completed  seven  full  days  in  office  we  find 
her  writing, — 

'We  [Mrs.  S.  and  Miss  B.]  are  commonly 
tite-oriite  at  dinner:  when  there  is  any  body 
added,  it  is  from  her  invitation  only.  Whatever 
right  my  place  might  afford  me  ol  also  inviting 
my  friends  to  the  table  I  have  now  totally  lost 
by  want  of  courage  to  claim  it.^ — ^Vol.  iii.,  pp.  30. 
31. 

She  forgets  that  she  had  just  before  told 
us  that  it  was  Mrs.  SchtoeUeuberg^s  tabU^ 
she  forgets  that  she  had  refused  to  take 
Mrs.  Haggerdom's  place — she  forgets  her 
'c^ensive'  separation  from  the  tea-party 
on  thd  first  day ;  and  then  she  complains 
that  she  has  lost  prerogatives  enjoyed  by 
Mrs.  Haggerdom,  through  Mrs.  Scbwellen- 
berg's encroachment  and  her  own  meek- 
ness and  want  of  spirit ;  and  all  this  within 
the  first  week ! 

This  table,  its  etiquettes,  and  its  guests, 
became  to  Miss  Bumey  a  frequent  occasion 
for  all  sorts  of  petty  miseries,  of  which  we 
really  can  comprehend  no  more  than  that 
she  seems  to  have  resolved  never  to  be 
pleased  with  anything,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  her  professions  of  humility,  resignation, 
and  so  forth,  she  plagued  herself  and  every- 
body near  her  with  absurd  jealousies  and 
pretensions.  Of  course  all  the  blame  is 
laid  upon  the  arrogance  of  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg; but,  by  and  by,  it  happens  that  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  falls  sick,  and  removes  to 
town  for  medical  advice,  leaving  Miss  Bur- 
ney the  *  presidency ' — as  she  affects  to 
call  it — of  the  table.  Let  us  see  how  she 
exercised  it : 

'  No  sooner  did  I  find  thatmv  coadjutrix  ceased 
to  speak  of  returning  to  Windsor,  and  that  I  be- 
came, by  that  means,  the  presidentess  of  the 
dinner  and  tea  table,  than  / formed  a  grand  de^ 
sign — ^no  other  than  to  obtam  to  my  own  use  the 
disposal  of  ray  evenings. 

•From  the  time  of  my  entrance  into  this 
court,  to  that  which  I  am  writing,  I  had  never 
been  informed  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  me 
to  receive  the  King's  equerries  at  the  tea-table ; 
yet  I  observed  that  they  altoays  came  to  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  and  that  she  expected  them  so 
entirely  as  never  to  make  lea  till  their  arrival. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  of  that  sort  had  ever  been 
intimated  to  me,  and  J  saw  no  necessity  of  faU^ 
ing  into  all  her  ways,  without  commands  to 
that  purpose:  nor  could  I  conclude  that  the 
King's  gentlemen  would  expect  from  me  either 
the  same  confinement  or  readiness  of  reception 
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as  had  belonged  to  tvo&  invalid  old  ladies,  glad 
of  company,  and  without  a  single  connexion 
to  draw  them  from  home.  — V<d.  iiL,  pp.  171, 
172. 

In  vain  did  the  gentlemen  assemble  every 
evening  as  usual — in  vain  did  they  *  regu- 
larly tend  their  compliments  to  Miss  Bur- 
iiey>  to  say  that  they  were  come  to  tea,  and 
waiting  for  her.' 

*  I  determined  not  to  notice  this ;  and  conse- 
quently, the  first  lime  Mrs.  Delany  was  not  well 
enough  to  give  me  her  valuable  society  at  the 
lodge,  I  went  to  her  house,  and  spent  the  even- 
ing there,  without  sending  any  message  to  the 
equerries,  as  any  apology  must  imply  a  right  on 
their  part  that  must  involve  me  in  future  con- 
finement. 

'  This  I  did  three  or  four  times,  always  vnth 
80  much  success  as  to  gain  my  point  for  the 
moment,  but  never  with  'such  happy  conse- 
quences as  to  ensure  it  me  for  the  time  to  come ; 
since  every  next  meeting  showed  an  air  of  |)ique, 
and  since  every  evening  had  still,  unremittingly, 
the  3ame  message  for  John.* — \o\.  iii.,  pp.  172, 
173. 

Thisjcind  of  proceeding  went  on  for  se 
▼eral  days,  till  at  last  it  produced  a  direct 
remonstrance  from  Col.  Goldsworthy,  the 
King's  first  equerry,  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  the  rest ;  and  then  Miss  Burney  disco 
Tered — as  she  says — that  her  own  footman, 
who  had  so  regularly  announced  that  the 
gentlemen  were  waiting  for  her,  had  also 
previously  announced  to  the  gentlemen  that 
she  vwis  waiting  for  them.  We  can  hardly 
believe  this — for  though  the  footman  may 
have  delivered  the  routine  message  the 
Jirst  evening  in  the  usual  way,  yet  when 
both  he  and  the  gentlemen  found  that  the 
lady  was  not  waiting,  and  that  the  lady  ne 
yer  came,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that 
such  a  mistake  could  have  been  repeated 
,  night  afler  night ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may.  it 
does  not  alter  the  substance  of  the  case. 
Miss  Bumey,  according  to  her  own  state 
ment,  *  formed  a  grand  design*  of  assuming 
a  personal  authority  where  she  had  none, 
and  of  innovating  on  an  established  usage 
of  the  King's  family  in  a  most  offensive 
way ;  and  it  seems  to  us,  that  her  whole 
temper  and  deportment  were  on  all  occa 
aions  marked  with  different  shades  of  the 
same  pei-versity  and  impertinence. 

These  miserable  tracasseries  may  seem 
to  our  readers — a^  indeed  they  are — very 
paltry  and  tediou.s ;  but  they  form  so  large 
a  feature  in  the  book,  and  dev^lope  so 
clearly  the  author's  character,  that  we  can 
not,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  omit  to  place 
them  in  what  we  consider  their  proper  light 
and  with  this  object  we  shall  say  a  few 
words  more  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Bumey 's 


hHe  noire,  'old  Madam  Schwellenberg,' 
who,  after  all,  really  seems  to  have  treated 
her  young  associate's  very  perverse  pro- 
ceedings with  considerable  forbearance — 
for  Miss  Burney,  with  all  her  avowed  ma- 
levolence towards  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  ac- 
knowledges several  instances  of  civility  and 
kindness  from  her,  particularly  at  first; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,,  she  speafies  but 
one  single  cause  of  complaint,  and  we  may 
be  assured  that  if  she  had  more  to  tell  it 
would  not  have  been  suppressed.    But  that 
specific  complaint  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
serious  one.    In  one  of  the  journeys  from 
Windsor  to  tovm,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and 
Miss  Bumey  being  in  the  royal  coach  ap- 
propriated to  their  use,  with  Miss  Planla 
and  Mr.  De  Luc,  two  other  of  the  attend- 
ants, Mrs.  Schwellenberg  desired  that  one 
of  the  glasses  should  be  down — no  very 
unreasonable  wish  with  four  people  in  a 
coach — but  unfortunately  she  preferred  its 
being  down  at  Miss  Burney's  side ;  and  we 
must  say  that,  considering  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg's  age,  ill  healtb>  and  relative  rank, 
and  her  long  *  presidency'  in  that  coach,  htr 
wishes  ought  to  have  prevailed.    But  Miss 
Burney 's  eyes  were  weak,  and  the  cold 
air  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable  to  her. 
Mr.  De  Luc  first  pulled  up  the  glass  for  her 
relief,  but  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  objected  to 
that — Mr.  De  Luc  then  goodnaturedly  pro- 
posed that  Miss  Bumey  '  should  change 
places  with  Miss  Flanta,  who  sat  opposite  to 
Mrs  Schwellenberg,  and  consequently  on 
the  sheltered  side;'  to  this  all  agreed  except 
Miss  Burney,  who  told  them — *  hriffi^-^ 
that  is,  angrily — that  she  'wns  alvyays  wk 
in  riding  backwards,^  (vol.  iii.,  p.  460.)  The 
elegance  of  the  fact  and  of  the  phrase  is 
worthy  rather  of  Miss  BrangJUon  than  Etc- 
Una.    We  suspect,  however,  that  it  was 
not  so  much  the  fear  of'  sickness  as  the 
supposed  loss  of  dignity  from  *  riding  hack- 
wards,*  that  operated  on  Miss  Burney;  and 
we  cannot  but  smile  at  the  haut-en-has  style 
in  which  she  always  affects  on  all  occasions 
to  treat  Miss  Planta,  who  had  been  the 
governess,  an^  was  now  the  companiotn,  of 
the  elder  Pnncesses,  and  therefore,  we  be- 
lieve, ih^fficial  station,  as  she  cert^iinly  was 
in  good  manners,  good  sense,  good  nature, 
and  everything — except  self-opinion— at 
least  the  equal  of  the  second  keeper  of  the 
robes.    This  adventure  of  the  coach-glass  is 
made  the  occasion  of  much  harsh  language 
and  malignant  insinuation  against  poor  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  which  would  not  be  worth 
our  notice,  except  as  affording  additional 
proofs  of  the  style  of  exaggeration  and  mis- 
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representation  in  which  the  Memoirs  are 
generally  written. 

It  would  be  iosufTerably^tedious  to  wade 
through  a  tithe  of  the  blunders,  squabbles, 
complaints,  and  miseries  in  which  Miss 
Bumc?y  contrived  by  her  own  vanity  and 
vulgarity  to  involve  herself— but  there  is 
one  transaction  of  so  peculiar  and  prominent 
an  aspect,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over  with 
the  contempt  that  its  intrinsic  absurdity 
would  deserve. 

Amongst  the  Queen's  attendants — a 
frequent  guest  at  the  table  and  companion 
in  the  coach  — was  a  gentleman  whom  Miss 
Bui-ney  chooses  to  call  Mr.  Turbulent,  but 
whose  real  designation  was  the  Reverend 
Charles  GifFardier,*  French  reader  to  the 
Queen  and  Princesses,  and  very  much  in 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  all  those  illus- 
trious ladies.  With  him  Miss  'Bumey 
managed  very  early  in  their  acquaintance 
to  gel  into  a  series  of  most  extraordinary 
discussions  and  perplexities,  amounting  to 
passionate  transports  on  his  part  and  awk- 
ward indecision  and  embarrassment  on 
hers.  If  we  gave  implicit  credit  to  her 
*  statements  we  must  believe  that  Mr.  GifFar- 
dier, though  a  beneficed  clergyman i  and  in 
the  highest  confidence  of  Queen  Charlotte, 
was  lax  in  his  moral  views  and  unsteady 
in  hb  religious  principles,  and,  though  a 
married  man,  violently  enamoured  of  Miss 
Fanny,  who  represents  herself  as  so  aston- 
ished and  awed  by  the  turbulence  of  the 
man's  language  and  deportment,  that  she 
had  not  courage  to  disentangle  herself  from 
his  visits.  We  need  hardly  remark,  that  if 
her  wishes  to  do  so  had  been  sincere,  a 
single  word,  a  single  look — situated  as  the 
parties  were — would  have  sufficed  to 
silence  any  Mr.  Turbulent  that  ever  lived. 
Nor  can  we  understand  on  what  principles 
of  good  faith  or  good  taste  she  should  have 
thought  herself  justified  in  thus  elaborately 
recording  for  circulation  and  publication 
BO  much  idle,  and,  as  she  affects  to  have 
thought  it,  offensive  trash.  But  idle  and 
dull  as,  in  her  representation,  it  certainly 
is,  it  clearly  was  not  to  her — whatever  she 
may  say  —  ofiensive  :  it  flattered  her  amour- 
propre  more  than  it  alarmed  Jier  prudery — 
she  received  it  with  a  sentimental  flutter 
as  a  homage  to  her  attractions,  and  she 
was  delighted — as  she  had  been  in  the 
Crutchley  and  some  other  affairs — at  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  herself— even  at 


*  So  he  was  commonly  called ,  but  his  name  cor- 
rectly written  was,  we  believe,  De  Guiffardtere.  He 
bad  a  ])rebendal  stall  at  Salisbury,  and  was  vicar 
of  Newin£;ton  and  rector  of  Berkbampstead. 


the  sacrifice  of  a  little  accuracy — as  a 
heroine  of  romance  who  touched  the  heart, 
or  turned  the  head  of  every  man  who  ap- 
proached her.  Her  innate  propensity  was 
to  make  mountains  of  mole-hille.  That  is  a 
leading  defect  in  her  novels,  and  is  still 
more  prominent  in  these  memoirs;  and 
though  we  do  not  accuse  her  of  downright 
fabrication,  we  see  that  she  frequently  in- 
flates and  discolours  her  anecdotes  into 
something  very  like  falsehood  ; — and  this 
observation — true  as  it  is  of  the  whole 
work — applies  with  peculiar  force  to  this 
individual  story  of  Mr.  Giffardier,  for  we 
have  here  positive  proof  from  her  own  pen 
of  serious  inaccuracy  on  her  pa  it.  She 
professes — be  it  observed — to  write  a  diary 
m  letters  to  her  sister — which  are  de- 
spatched as  soon  as  the  sheet  is  full :  such 
a  diary,  we  need  hardly  say,  can  tell  the 
story  only  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  never 
of  to-morrow.  Now  the  first  distinct  men- 
tion of  Mr,  Turbulent  is  on  .the  4th  Novem- 
ber, 1786,  when  he  dined  as  a  new  comer^ 
and  by  the  Queen's  command,  %X.the  table, 
and  then  she  adds — 

*  Shall  I  introduce  to  you  this  gentleman  suc^ 
as  I  nov)  think  him  at  once?  or  wait  to  let  his 
character  open  itself  to  you  by  degrees,  and  in 
the  same  manner  that  it  did  to  me  ?  I  wish  I 
could  hear  you  answer !  So  capital  a  part  as 
you  will  md  him  destined  to  play  hereafter 
in  my  concerns,  I  mean,  sooner  or  later,  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  to  make  you  fully  acquainted 
with  him.'— Vol.  iii.,  p.  207. 

Here  is  manifest  inaccifracy  and  self- 
contradiction.  She  confounds  *now^  and 
*  hereafter,*  and  betrays,  clumsily  enough, 
that  the  pretended  *  Diary*  was — in  this 
instance  at  least — dressed  up  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  when  the  novelist  chose  to 
metamorphose  poor  Mr.  Giflardier  into  a 
hero,  *  destined  to  play  so  capital  a  part  in 
her  concerns,* 

And  such  a  part !  We  know  not  how 
to  describe  it ;  for  Miss  Burney's  style  of 
narrative  unites  the  contradictory  qualities 
of  being  too  difiuse  to  be  extracted,  and 
too  obscure  to  be  abridged.  In  fact,  we 
can  very  seldom  make  out  what  her  squab- 
bles with  Mr.  Turbulent  were  about. 
The  two  main  points  seem  to  have  been 
his  anxifty  that  Miss  Burney  (Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg  being  absent)  should  invite  Colonel 
Greville,  the  equerry  in  waiting  and  a  par- 
ticular favourite  of  his  own,  to  the  tea-table, 
and  that  he  himself  wished  for  more  of  the 
enchanting  conversation  and  company  of 
Miss  Burney  than  it  seems  she  chose  to 
allow  him.  These  very  ordinary  matters 
are  discussed  between  the  parties  in  a^tyle 
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of  passion  on  one  side  and  prudery  on  the 
other,  of  which  one  or  two  passages — the 
shortest  and  least  unintelligible  we  can 
find — will  give  our  readers  a  more  than 
sufficient  specimen : — 

*Mr.  Turbulent  became  now  every  joumey 
more  and  more  violent  in  his  behaviour.  He  no 
longer  sued  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Colonel 
[GreviUe,]  who  constantly  sent  in  his  own  name 
to  ask  it,  and  invariably  preserved  that  delicacy, 
good-breeding,  and  earnestness  to  oblige,  which 
could  not  but  secure  the  welcome  he  requested.* 
—Vol.  iii.,  p.  347. 

Then  why  did  she  make  such  difficulties 
about  it,  if  not  to  keep  up  her  discussions 
with  Mr.  Turbulent  1    She  proceeds  : — 

*  We  were  travelling  to  Windsor — Mr.  Tur- 
bulent, Miss  Plants,  and  myself— the  former  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  extremely  enteruining, 
relating  various  anecdotes  of  his  former  lifi^,  and 
gallantly  protesting  he  was  content  to  close  the 
scene,  by  devoting^  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
ladies  then  present.  All  this  for  a  while  did 
mighty  well,  and  I  was  foremost ^to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  his  rhodomontadin^ ;  but  I  drew 
a  little  back  when  he  said  we  did  not  live  half 
enough  together  during  these  journeys,  and 
desired  he  might  come  to  breakfast  with  me. 
"  Why  should  we  not,"  he  cried,  "  all  live  toge- 
ther ?  I  hate  to  break&st  alone.  What  time 
do  you  rise  ?" 

*  "  At  six  o'clock,"  cried  I. 

*  "  Well,  I  shall  wait  upon  you  then — call 
you,  no  doubt,  for  you  can  never  be  really  up 
then.  Shall  I  call  you?  Will  you  give  me 
leave?" 

"  No,  neither  leave  nor  the  trouble." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  used  to  go  to  Miss  Planta's 
room  before  she  rose,  and  wander  about  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb." 

'  Miss  Planta  was  quite  scandalized,  and 
exclaimed  and  denied  with  great  earaesmess. 
He  did  not  mind  her,  but  went  on  : — 

'  "  I  shall  certainly  be  punctual  to  six  o'clock. 
If  I  should  rap  at  your  door  to-morrow  morning 
early,  should  you  be  very  angry  ? — can  you  be 
very  angry?" 

'  An  unfortunate  idea  this,  both  for  him  and 
for  me,  and  somewhat  resembling  poor  Mrs. 
Vesey's,  which  she  expressed  once  m  the  open- 
ing of  a  letter  to  me  in  these  words : — "  You 
look  as  if  you  could  forgive  a  liberty .'"  I  fear 
Mr.  Turbulent  thought  so  too. 

*  His  vehemence  upon  the  eternal  subject  of 
his  colonel  lasted  during  the  whole  journey ; 
and  when  we  arrived  at  Windsor  he  followed 
me  to  my  room,  uttering  such  high-flown  com- 
pliments, mixed  with  such  bitter  reproaches, 
that  sometimes  I  was  almost  tempted  to  be 
quite  serious  with  him,  especially  as  Uiat 
manner  which  had  already  so  little  pleased  me, 
retumedj  and  with  double  force,  so  as  to  rise  at 
times  to  a  pitch  of  gallantry  in  his  professions 
of  devotion  and  complaints  of  ill-usage  that 
would  have  called  for  some  very  effectual  exer- 
tion to  subdue  and  crash,  had  I  not  coii8id#red 


all  the  circumstances  of  his  situation*  and  the 
impossibility  of  his  meaning  to  give  me  cause 
for  gravity. 

'  AH  his  murmurs  at  the  weariness  ci  these 
winter  journeys,  and  all  his  misanthropietl 
humours,  were  now  vanished.  He  protested  he 
longed  for  the  return  of  the  Windsor  days ;  and 
when  he  got  into  my  room  upon  our  arrival,  he 
detained  me  in  a  sort  of  conversation  hard  to 
d^ribe,  of  ^ood-humoured  raiU^  and  sport, 
mixed  with  nighty  praise  and  protestations,  till 
I  was  regularly  obliged  to  force  him  away,  by 
assurances  that  he  would  disgrace  me,  by  mak- 
ing me  inevitably  too  late  to  be  dressed  for  the 
Queen.  Nevertheless,  till  this  evening,  to 
which  I  am  now  coming,  I  was  altogether 
much  amused  with  him,  and  though  sometimes 
for  a  moment  startled,  it  was  only  for  a  moment, 
and  I  felt  aflerwards  constandy  ashamed  I  had 
been  starded  at  all. 

'  I  most  now,  rather  rductandy  I  own,  come 
to  recite  a  quarrel,  a  very  serious  quarrel,  in 
which  I  have  been  involved  with  my  most 
extraordinary  fellow-traveller.   One  evening  at 
Windsor  Miss  Planta  lefl  the  room  while  I  was 
winding  some  silk.   I  was  content  to  stay  and 
finish  my  skein,  though  my  remaining  compa- 
nion was  in  a  humour  too  flighty  to  induce  me 
to  continue  with  him  a  moment  longer.  In- 
deed I  had  avoided  pretty  succ^sfutiv  all  tUe- 
orietes  with  him  since  the  time  when  nis  eccen- 
tric genius  led  to  such  eccentric  conduct  in  oar 
long  conference  in  the  last  month.   This  time, 
however,  when  I  had  done  my  work,  he  pro- 
tested I  should  stay  and  chat  with  him.  I 
pleaded  business — letters — dhurry — all  in  vain ; 
he  would  listen  to  nothing,  and  when  I  offered 
to  move,  was  so  tumultuous  in  his  opposition 
that  I  was  obliged  to  re-seat  myself  to  appease 
him.   A  flow  of  compliments  followed,  every 
one  of  which  I  liked  less  and  less;  but  hisspiriu 
seemed  uncontrollable,  and,  I  suppose,  ran 
away  with  all  that  ought  to  check  them.  I 
laughed  and  rallied  as  long  as  I  possibly  could, 
and  tried  to  keep  him  in  order,  by  not  seeming 
to  suppose  he  wanted  aid  for  that  purpose;  yet 
still,  every  time  I  tried  to  rise,  he  stopped  me, 
and  uttered  at  last  such  expressions  of  homace 
— so  like  what  Shakspeare  says  of  the  school- 
boy *  who  makes    a  sonnet  on  his  mistress' 
eyebrow"  which  is  always  his  favourite  theme 
— that  I  told  him  his  real  compliment  was  all 
to  my  temper^  in  imagining  it  could  brook  such 
mockery.   This  brought  lum  once  more  on  his 
knees,  with  such  a  volley  of  asseverations  of  his 
sincerity,  uttered  with  such  fervour  and  vio- 
lence* that  I  really  felt  uneasy,  and  used  every 
possible  means  to  get  away  from  him,  rallying 
him,  however,  all  the  time,  and  disc:uising  the 
consciousness  I  felt  of  my  inability  to  quit 
him.    More  and  more  vehement,  however,  he 
ffrew,  till  I  could  be  no  longer  passive,  bat 
forcibly  rising,  protested  I  would  not  stay  an- 
other minute.   But  you  may  easily  imagine  my 
astonishment  and  provocation,  when,  hastily 
rising  himself,  he  violendy  seized  hold  of  me, 
and  compelled  me  to  return  to  my  chair,  with  a 


♦  Shakspeare  talks  no  such  nonsense. 
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force  and  a  freedom  that  gave  me  as  much  sur- 
prise as  offence. 

*All  now  became  serious.  Raillery,  good- 
humour,  and  even  pretended  ease  and  unconcern, 
were  at  an  end.  The  positive  displeasure  I  felt 
I  made  positively  known ;  and  the  voice,  man- 
ner, and  looks  with  which  I  insisted  upon  an 
unmediate  release  were  so  changed  from  what 
he  had  ever  heard  or  observed  in  me  before, 
that  I  saw  him  quite  thunderstruck  with  the 
alteration ;  and,  all  his  own  violence  subsiding, 
he  begged  my  pardon  with  the  mildest  humi- 
lity. He  haa  made  me  too  angry  to  grant  it, 
and  I  only  desired  him  to  let  me  instantly  go  to 
n^y  own  room.  He  ceased  all  personal  opposi- 
tion; but,  goin^  to  the  door,  planted  hmiself 
before  it,  and  said,  Not  in  wrath !  I  cannot  let 
you  go  away  in  wrath !"  "  You  must,  sir," 
cried  1,  "  for  I  am  in  wrath !"  He  b^n  a 
thousand  apologies,  and  as  many  promises  of 
the  most  submissive  behaviour  in  future ;  but  I 
stopped  them  all  with  a  pneremptory  declaration 
that  every  minute  he  detained  me  made  me  but 
the  more  seriously  angry.  His  vehemence  now 
all  changed  into  strong  alarm,  and  he  opened 
the  door,  profoundly  bowing,  but  not  speaking, 
as  I  passed  him. 

'  I  am  sure  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  uncom- 
fortable sensations  I  felt  in  a  check  so  rude  and 
violent  to  the  ffaiety  and  entertainment  of  an 
acquaintance  which  nad  promised  me  my  best 
amusement  during  our  winter  campaigns.  I 
was  now  to  begin  upon  quite  a  new  system,  and, 
instead  of  encouraging,  as  hitherto  I  had  doncy 
everything  that  could  lead  to  vivacity  and  spirit, 
I  was  &in  to  determine  upon  the  most  distant 
and  even  forbidding  demeanour,  with  the  only 
life  of  our  parties,  that  he  might  not  again  forget 
himself.'— Vol.  iii.,  pp.  347-351. 

And  this  is  the  ihortest  specimen  we  can 
give !  Nothing,  indeed,  can  equal  the 
stupid  and  prolix  solemnity  with  which  she 
labours  all  the  details  of  this  affair,  except 
the  incredible  blindness  which  prevented 
her  seeing  the  explanation  of  the  enigma, 
— Mr.  Giffardier  wa$  aU  the  while  only 
laughing  at  her.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was 
a  very  worthy  man,  and  as  incapable,  from 
temper  and  principle,  of  indulging,  as 
Miss  Bumey  was  of  exciting,  any  irregu- 
lar transports.  But  he  was  somewhat  of  a 
humorist — a  kind  of  Yorick — ^fond  of  fnn — 
a  ready  manufacturer  of  practical  jokes 
and  ridiculous  stories,  with  which,  *  within 
the  limits  of  hecoming  mirth,'  even  the 
queen  and  the  princesses  would  sometimes 
condescend  to  be  amused :  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  soon  saw  and  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  entertaining  himself  with  the 
affectations,  assumprions,  and  absurdities 
of  this  foolish  little  woman,  who  persisted 
in  taking  it  all  au  grand  sMeux,  though 
she  herself  records  many  similar  instances 
of  Mr.  Giffardier's  style  of  pleasantry,  par- 
ticularly a  scene  played  by  him  before  the 


Princess  Augusta,  (vol  iii.,  p.  339,)  which 
must  have  opened  any  eyes  but  those  of  so 
'ncorrigible  an  egotist.  Twenty  times  she 
seems  to  have  suspected  what  every  one 
else  saw,  that  it  was  all  a  mauvaise plaisan- 
terie;  but  the  delight  of  being  worshipped 
soon  overcame  these  gleams  of  common 
sense,  and  she  gladly  relapsed  into  the 
flattering  conviction  that  she  had  inspired 
a  passion !  In  short,  this  grand  affair,  which 
so  tormented  her  and  wearies  ber  readers, 
was  from  beginning  to  end  a  mere  mystifi- 
cation— the  occasional  amusement  of  the 
gentleman,  but  an  obstinate  and  cherished 
self-delusion  on  the  part  of  the  lady. 

Some  readers  may  be  disposed  to  think 
that  we  have  given  more  space  to  the  ex- 
posure of  Miss  Bumey 's  vanity  and  absurd- 
ity than  so  trivial  a  subject  deserves ;  but 
be  it  recollected  that  the  work  is  of  consid- 
erable pretension,  and  that  if  it  be  not  now 
reduced  to  its  proper  value,  it  may  become 
hereafter  a  kind  of  authority  in  the  history 
of  manners,  and  may  injuriously  affect  the 
reputation  of  persons  whose  talents  it  de- 
preciates, and  whose  conduct  it  misrepre- 
sents. Is  it,  for  example,  not  our  duty  to 
show  that  a  clergyman  honoured  with  the 
intimate  confidence  of  good  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  employed  by  ber  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  royal  daughters,  was  not  such  a 
profligate  madman  as  Miss  Bumey's  Mr. 
Turbulent  1  There  is,  indeed,  as  we  have 
already  admitted,  no  great  harm  done.  She 
generally  deals  in  very  trivial  concerns,  and 
tbe  tomb  has  closed  over  most  of  those 
that  are  mentioned;  but  we  have  still 
amongst  us  a  few  amiable  and  honoured  sur- 
vivors, who,  as  well  as  the  friends  and  re- 
latives of  the  departed,  have  too  much 
reason  to  complain  of  these  foolish  gossip- 
ings.  As  the  succeeding  volumes  reach 
later  times,  this  inconvenience  is  likely  to 
become  more  serious  ;  we  therefore  hasten 
to  enter  our  protest  against  it,  and  to  warn 
the  editor  of  a  difficulty — we  might  almost 
call  it  a  danger — which  she  does  not  appear 
sufficiently  to  appreciate. 

But  though  the  larger  portion  of  the 
work,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  of  this  worth- 
less and  vexatious  character,  we  readily 
admit  that  there  are  some  few  episodes  of 
a  better  description.  In  the  short — alas, 
very  short ! — intervals  in  which  Miss  Bur- 
ney's  amour-propre  is  permitted  to  slum- 
ber, we  pick  up  some  amusing  details  of 
tbe  state  of  society  sixty  years  ago,  and 
some  interesting  anecdotes  of  remarkable 
persons.  But  even  these  passages  are 
written  so  much  in  the  style  of  the  *  Pr^- 
cieu^tf  Ridicules,*  and  are  spun  out  with 
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such  incompressible  prolixity,  that  we  con 
fess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  separate, 
within  any  reasonable  space,  the  grains  of 
^  ,wheat  from  the  bushels  of  chaff.  We  shall 
.  endeavour,  however,  to  find  room  for  some 
sketches  of  the  most  interesting  subject  of 
the  work,  and  that  which  is,  on  the  whole 
tlie  best  executed, — the  ddfbestic  life  of 
George  III.,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  the 
Princesses.  The  Princes  rarely  came  un- 
der Miss  Burney's  observation. 

It  is  really,  whatever  hypercritics  may 
think,  a  pleasure  to  praise.    It  has  been  a 
most  reluctant  and  painful  duty  to  expose 
as  we  have  done,  tlie  style  and  temper  of 
Mbs  Bumey,  and  we  are  glad,  whenever 
we  can  with  any  colour  of  truth,  to  say 
something  favourable  to  her  memoirs ;  and 
this  we  can  venture  to  do  in  the  very  few  pas- 
sages in  which  her  personal  vanity  has  per- 
mitted her  to  see  clearly  and  to  breathe 
freely.  A  mongst  her  equals  or  those  only  a 
little  above  her  in  society,  she  is  captious, 
perverse,  pompous,  and,  we  believe,  deceit- 
ful ;  she  is  always  striving  to  be  something 
which  she  is  not ;  but  with  her  royal  mas 
ter  and  mistress  her  position  was  so  clearly 
defined  and  so  incapable  of  flights  and  fan 
cies,  that  she  was,  as  it  were,  pinned  down 
to  the  reality,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
simplicity  and  dimity  of  their  personal 
character  inspired  Miss  Burney  with  short 
gleams  of  corresponding  sobriety,  both  of 
feeling  and  description  ;  not  that  she  is  not 
very  ready  *  to  bestow  her  tediousness  *  on 
kings  and  princes,  as  well  as  on  her  '  even 
Christian,'  but  she  has  discretion  or  rever- 
ence enough  to  restrain  her  fabulous  ver- 
bosity widiin  stricter   limits   than  she 
thought  necessary  for  Mr.  Crutchley  or 
Mn  Turbulent,  or  even  Dr.  Johnson. 

Ladies  now- a  days  will  hardly  under- 
stand the  dependence  of  our  grandmothers 
on  hair-dressers.  Miss  Bumey's  first  at- 
tempt at  doing  the  duties  of  her  office,  un- 
assisted by  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  was  in 
waiting  on  the  Queen  in  a  visit,  first  to 
Nuneham  Courtney,  the  seat  of  Lord  Har- 
court,  and  thence  to  Oxford,  in  the  summer 
of  1786.  She  was  exceedingly  disturbed 
at  the  absence  of  that  degree  of  personal 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  noble  ladies  of 
the  family,  to  which  she,  forgetting  the 
humble  character  in  which  she  appeared 
there,  thought  herself  entitled,  and  we  have 
long  pa$:es  of  the  ridiculous  miseries  which 
she  inflicted  on  herself  in  consequence  of 
these  imaginary  indignities;  but  the  fol- 
lowing distress  was,  in  those  days  of  pow- 
der and  pomatum,  of  a  more  real,  though 
hardly  less  ludicrous  character : 


'My  next  difficulty  was  for  a  hair-dresser. 
Nuneham  is  three  or  four  miles  from  Oxford ; 
and  I  had  neither  maid  to  dress,  nor  man  to  seek 
a  dresser.  I  could  only  apply  to  Mrs.  Thielky, 
and  she  made  it  her  business  to  prevail  with 
one  of  the  royal  footmen  to  get  me  a  piiessenger, 
to  order  a  hair-dresser  from  Oxford  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  

*  August  13/ A. — ^At  six  o'clock  my  hair- 
dresser, to  my  great  satisfaction,  arrived.  FuU 
two  hours  was  he  at  work,  yet  was  I  not  finished, 
when  Swarthy,  the  Queen's  hair-dresser,  came 
rapping  at  my  door,  to  tell  me  her  Majesty'^ 
ban:  was  done,  and  she  was  waiting  for  me.  I 
hurried  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  ran  down  with- 
out any  cap.  She  smiled  at  sight  of  my  hasty 
attire,  and  said  I  should  not  be  distressed  about 
a  hair-dresser  the  next  day,  but  employ  Swarthy 's 
assistant,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  with  the  Prm- 
cesses :  **  You  should  have  had  him,"  she  added, 
"  to-day,  if  I  had  known  you  wanted  him." 

*  When  her  Majesty  was  dressed,  all  but  the 
hat,  she  sent  for  the  three  Princesses ;  and  the 
King  came  also.  I  felt  very  foolish  with  my 
uncovered  head ;  but  it  was  somewhat  the  less 
awkward,  from  its  being  very  much  a  custom, 
in  the  Royal  Family,  to  so  without  caps; 
though  none  that  appear  belore  them  use  such 
a  freedom. 

*  As  soon  as  the  hat  was  on, — "  Now,  Miss 
Buraey,"  said  the  Queen,  "I  won't  keep  you, 
you  had  better  go  and  dress  too."' — ^VoL  iii., 
pp.  89,  90. 

This  was  the  more  good-natured  on  the 
part  of  the  Queen,  for  Miss  Barney  had 
the  habitual  misfortune  of  being  always  in 
a  hurry  and  generally  too  late  for  her  duty, 
and  here  we  see  she  consoled  herself  for 
her  negligence  by  a  circumstance  that 
would  have  additionally  distressed  a  really 
modest  person  ;  she  found  herself,  by  this 
accident,  dressed  as  the  Royal  Ladies  some- 
times were,  and  as  *  no  one  else  took  the 
freedom  to  be.  She  seems,  as  we  before 
hinted,  to  have  tried  the  Queen's  patience 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Could  it  be  believ- 
ed that,  one  day  when  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg's  absence  enabled  '  the  sweet  Queen' 
to  gratify  Miss  Burney  with  the  object  of 
her  ambition,  *  the  presidency  of  the  table/ 
by  desiring  her  to  invite  a  (xerman  Clergy- 
man to  dinner,  she  did  it  by  a  verbal  mes- 
sage through  the  same  footman  whose 
blunders  she  has  oflen  experienced,'  and 
who,  on  this  occasion,  as  ignorant  as  she 
was  negligent,  conveyed  it  to  a  wrong  per-> 
son?  This  produced  a  series  of  embar- 
rassments to  all  the  parties,  which  the 
Queen  had  the  trouble  of  setting  right  by 
desiring  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  (who  had  for- 
tunately returned  that  evening)  to  invite 
the  proper  gentleman  for  the  next  day.  At 
this  and  similar  mixtures  of  neglect  and 
blunder  her  Majesty  only  smiled,  or  some- 
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times,  when  they  aeemed  likely  to  lead  to 
graver  conseqences,  condescended  to  set 
her  right.  Miss  Bumey,  it  must  be  added 
had  the  grace  to  be  very  sensible  of  all 
this  kindness  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty, 
and  records  it  vfiih  a  gratitude  which  would 
be  amiable  if  it  were  not  spoiled  by  the 
affectations  of  all  sorts  with  which  it  is,  to 
use  a  vulgar,  but  therefore  most  appropri- 
ate term,  interlarded.  ' 

Here  and  there  we  find  more  important 
traits  of  her  Majesty's  character.  Some 
common  friends  of  Miss  Burney  and  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  wished  to  establish  a  re- 
gular correspondence  between  them ;  Mrs. 
Delany's  good  sense  saw  the  danger,  in 
Miss  Bumey's  situation,  of  such  confiden- 
tial intercourse  with  a  lady  of  Madame  de 
Genlis's  very  public  peculiar  position, 
and  advised  Miss  Burney  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Queen. 

*  An  opportunity  ofiered  the  next  morning,  for 
the  Queen  again  commanded  me  to  follow  her 
into  her  saloon;  and  there  she  was  so  gentle 
and  80  gracious,  that  I  ventured  to  speak  of 
Madame  de  Crenlis. 

'With  many  pauses,  and  continual  hesitation, 
I  then  told  her  that  I  had  been  eamestly  pressed 
by  Madame  de  Genlis  to  correspond  with  her; 
that  I  admired  her  with  all  my  heart,  and,  with 
all  my  heart,  believed  all  good  of  her;  but  that, 
nevertheless,  my  personal  knowledge  of  her  was 
too  slight  to  make  me  wish  so  intimate  an  in- 
tercourse, which  I  had  carefully  shunned  upon 
all  occasions  but  those  where  my  affection  as 
well  as  my  admiration  had  been  interested; 
though  I  felt  such  a  request  from  such  a  woman 
as  Madame  de  Genlis  as  an  honour,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  declined  without  some  reason 
stronger  than  my  own  general  reluctance  to  pro- 
posals of  that  sort;  and  I  found  her  unhappily, 
and  I  really  and  sincerely  believed  undeservedly, 
encircled  with  such  powerful  enemies,  and  ac- 
cused with  so  much  confidence  of  having  volun- 
tarily provoked  them,  that  I  could  not,  even  in 
nay  own  mind,  settle  if  it  were  right  to  connect 
myself  with  her  so  closely,  till  I  could  procure 
information  more  positive  in  her  favour,  m  order 
to  answer  the  attacks  of  those  who  asperse  her, 
ai|d  who  would  highly  blame  me  for  entering 
into  a  correspondence  with  a  character  not  more 
unquestionably  known  to  me.  I  had  been  de- 
sirous to  wait,  suspended,  (ill  this  fuller  know- 
ledge mi^ht  be  brought  about ;  but  I  was  now 
solicited  mio  a  decision  by  M.  Argant,  who  was 
immediately  going  to  her,  and  who  must  either 
take  her  a  letter  nrom  me,  or  show  her,  by  tak- 
mg  none,  that  I  was  beat  upon  refusing  her 
request. 

'  The  Queen  heard  me  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, and  then  said,  Have  you  yet  writ  to 
herr 

'No,  I  said.  "I  will  speak  to  you  then," 
cried  she,  "  very  honestly ;  if  you  have  not  yet 
writ,  I  think  it  netter  you  should  not  write.  If 
you  had  begun,  it  would  be  best  to  go  on  ^  but 
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as  you  have  not,  it  wjU  be  the  safest  way  to  let 
it  alone.  You  may  easily  say,  without  giving 
her  any  ofience,  that  you  are  now  too  much  en- 
gaged to  find  time  lot  entering  into  any  new 
correspondence." 

*  I  thanked  her  for  this  open  advice  as  well 
as  I  was  able,  and  I  felt  the  honour  its  reliance 
upon  my  prudence  did  me,  as  well  as  the  kind- 
ness of  permitting  such  an  excuse  to  be  made. 

*  The  Queen  talked  on  then  of  Madame  de 
Genlis  with  the  utmost  frankness ;  she  admired 
her  as  much  as  I  had  done  myself,  but  bad  been 
so  assatdted  with  tales  to  her  disadvantage,  that 
she  thought  it  unsafe  and  indiscreet  to  form  any 
connection  with  her.  Against  her  own  judg- 
ment, she  had  herself  been  almost  tormented 
into  granting  her  a  private  audience,  from  the 
imprudent  vehemence  of  one  of  Madame  de 
G.'s  friends  here,  with  whom  she  felt  herself 
but  little  pleased  for  what  she  had  done,  and 
who,  I  plainly  saw,  firom  that  unfortunate  inju* 
diciousness,  would  lose  all  power  of  exertmg 
any  influence  in  future.  Having  thus  unre- 
servedly explained  herself,  she  finished  the  sub- 
iect,  and  has  never  started  it  since.  But  she 
looked  the  whole  lime  with  a  marked  approba- 
tion of  ray  appl)ring  to  her.  Poor  Madame  de 
Genlis !  how  I  grieve  at  the  cloud  which  hovers 
over  so  much  merit,  too  bright  to  be  hid,  but  not 
to  be  obscured     Vol.  iii.,  pp.  127-129. 

We  have  made  this  long  extract  not  only 
because  it  relates  to  that  very  remarkable 
woman  Madame  de  Genlis,  but  as  contrast- 
ing the  simple  and  concise  good  sense  of 
the  Queen  with  the  verbosity  and  inflation, 
bordering  on  nonsense,  of  the  literary  at- 
tendant. The  following  is  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture : — 

*  Sunday,  August  6lL — The  private  conduct 
of  the  Boyal  Family  is  all  so  good,  so  exem- 
plary, that  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
take,  from  time  to  lime,  occasion  to  give  my 
Susan  some  traits  of  it.  This  morning,  before 
church.  Miss  Flanta  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
Queen  for  some  snuff,  to  be  mixed  as  before ; 
when  I  had  prepared  it  I  carried  it,  as  directed, 
to  her  Majesty's  dressing-room.  I  turned  round 
the  lock,  for  tbat,  not  rapping  at  the  door,  is  the 
mode  of  begging  admission ;  and  she  called  out 
to  me  to  come  in.  I  found  her  reading  aloud 
some  reliffious  book,  but  I  could  not  discover 
what,  to  the  three  eldest  Princesses,  Miss  Plan- 
ta  was  in  waiting.  She  continued  after  my  en- 
trance, only  mentioning  to  me  that^the  snuff 
might  be  put  in  a  box  upon  the  table.  I  did  not 
execute  my  task  very  expeditiously  ;  for  I  was 
glad  of  this  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  rna- 
ternal  piety  with  which  she  enforced,  in  voice 
and  expression,  every  sentence  that  contained 
any  lesson  that  mignt  be  useful,  to  her  Royal 
daughters.  She  reads  extremely  well,  with 
great  force,  cleamess,  and  meaning.' — ^Vol.  iii., 
p.  S7. 

And  this  is  a  touching  one : — 

*  December  When  I   attended  the 
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Queen  to-day  after  church,  she  kept  me  with 
her  the  whole  morning,  and  spoke  with  more 
openness  and  trust  upon  various  matters  than  I 
had  yet  observed.  Chiefly  the  subject  was  the 
unhappy  and  frail  Lady  C.  The  Queen  had 
known  ner  all  her  life,  and  particularly  interest- 
ed herself  in  all  her  proce^ings:  she  had  fre- 
quently received  her  in  i>rivate,  and  had  taken 
pains  as  well  as  pleasure  in  showing  a  marked, 
a  useful,  and  a  partial  regard  for  her.  "What  a 
disappointment,  what  a  shock,  then,  did  she  not 
receive  by  her  fall  I  She  spoke  of  the  whole 
transaction,  gave  me  her  character,  her  story, 
her  situation — all  at  large ;  and  at  last,  in  speak- 
ing of  her  utter  ruin  and  all  its  horrors,  the  tears 
ran  down  her  face,  and  she  held  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes  some  time  before  she  could  dry 
them.'— Vol.  lii.,  p.  250,  251. 
And  we  have  good  reason  to  know  that  the 
following  estimate  of  her  Majesty's  under- 
standing is  perfectly  just : — 

'The  Queen  was  unremittingly  sweet  and 
gracious,  never  making  me  sensible  of  any  in- 
sufficiency from  my  single  attendance ;  wnich, 
to  rae,  was  an  opportunity  the  most  favourable 
in  the  world  for  oecoming  more  intimately  ao- 

2uainted  with  her  mmd  and  understanding, 
'or  the  excellency  her  mind  I  was  fully  pre- 
pared; the  testimony  of  the  nation  at  large 
could  not  be  unfaithful;  but  the  depth  and 
soundness  of  her  understanding  surprised  me : 
good  sense  I  expected ;  to  that  alone  she  could 
owe  the  even  tenoor  of  her  conduct,  universally 
approved,  though  examined  and  judged  by  the 
watchful  eye  of  multitudes.  But  I  had  not  im- 
agined that,  shut  up  in  the  (ionfined  limits  of 
a  court,  she  could  have  acquired  any  but  the 
most  superficial  knowle<^e  of  the  world,  and 
the  most  partial  insight  mto  character.  But  I 
find  now  I  have  only  done  justice  to  her  dispos- 
ition, not  to  her  parts,  which  are  truly  of  that 
superior  order  that  makes  sagacity  intuitively 
supply  the  place  of  experience.  In  the  course 
of  this  month  I  spent  much  time  quite  alone 
with  her,  and  never  once  qm'tted  her  presence 
without  fresh  admiration  of  her  talents. 

*  There  are  few  points  I  have  observed  with 
more  pleasure  in  her  tban  all  that  concerns  the 
office  which  brings  me  to  her  in  this  private  and 
confidential  manner.  All  that  breaks  from  her, 
in  our  tele'd-tetes,  upon  the  subject  of  dress,  is 
both  edifying  and  amiable.  She  equips  herself 
for  the  diawing-room  with  all  the  attention  in 
her  power ;  she  neglects  nothing  that  she  thinks 
becoming  to  her  appearance  upon  those  occa- 
sions, and  is  sensibl)[  conscious  that  her  high 
station  makes  her  attire  in  public  a  matter  of 
business.  As  such,  she  submits  to  it  without 
murmuring;  but  a  yet  stronger  consciousness  of 
the  real  futility  of  such  mere  outward  grandeur 
bursts  from  her,  involuntarily,  the  moment  the 
sacrifice  is  made,  and  she  can  never  refuse  her- 
self the  satisfaction  of  expressing  her  content- 
ment to  put  on  a  quiet  undress.' — ^Vol.  iii.,  pp. 

169,  no. 

Although  the  Queen  treated  Miss  Bur- 
ney,  as  she  seems  to  have  done  everybody, 
with  great  kindness  and  Condescension, 


she  certainly  repressed  all  approach  to 
familiarity  and  confidence ;  she  rarely 
spoke  to  her  beyond  a  few  necessary  words, 
and  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been — 
we  had  almost  said — shy  of  her.  Whether 
this  arose  from  Miss  Burney's  station,  or 
her  manners— or  her  reputation  as  an 
author — or  a  suspicion  that  she  might  be 
keeping  a  diary — we  cannot  say ;  but  the 
fact  is,  we  think,  very  evident — and  in  one 
view  we  regret  it. — We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  disapprobation  of  publishing 
private  conversations,  but  the  little  Miss 
Bumey  has  told  us  of  the  Queen  is  so 
amiable  that  we  cannot  but  wish  that,  since 
she  did  break  the  ice,  she  had  bad  more 
to  tell.  In  truth,  nothing  can  be  more 
charming  than  the  whole  domestic  character 
of  her  Majesty — her  tender  and  affectionate 
reverence  for  the  King — ^her  fond,  yet  judi- 
cious, treatment  of  her  children — her  in- 
dulgent consideration  and  kindness  towards 
her  attendants — her  high  scale  of  morals — 
her  unvarying  good  temper — ^her  plain  yet 
elegant  manners — her  terse  and  appro- 
priate style  of  conversation — her  sound 
good  sense— her  prudence — ^her  patience — 
her  piety — ^her  dignified  deportment : — all 
which,  on  proper  occasions,  gave  lustre 
even  to  her  exalted  station ;  and  were  ac- 
companied by  a  real  simplicity  of  taste  and 
feeling  that  would  have  made  her  happy 
and  respectable  if  she  had  been  but  a 
curate's  wife.  Every  one  knows  histori- 
cally the  general  excellence  of  her  charac- 
ter, but  Sliss  Bumey  saw  the  Queen  in 
some  of  the  details  of  her  private  life  ;  and 
every  line  in  which  her  majesty  is  mentioned, 
gives  proof  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  ad- 
mirable and  amiable  qualities.  It  is  no  great 
compKment  to  the  practical  exercise  of  £ng- 
lish  liberty,  that  this  illustrious  lady — one 
not  only  of  the  most  illustrious  but  the  most 
virtuous,  benevolent,  and  blameless  of 
women — was  during  her  whole  life  the 
object  of  libe]»  and  obloqvy,  under  which 
a  weaker  mind  would  have  sunk-^gainsl 
which  •  more  ambitious  spirit  would  have 
revolted  ;  but  which  her  meek  dignity  and 
conscious  rectitude  had  the  magnanimity 
to  disregard,  and  the  happiness  to  outlive. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  King  ; 
every  additional  light  which  time  throws 
on  his  public  or  his  private  character  raises 
him  in  our  esteem  and  reverence  ;  but  it 
was  long  before  he  was  justly  appreciated. 
He  had  a  hurried  utterance — particularly 
in  his  youth,  and  when  addressing  scran- 
gers — which  made  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression ;  and  the  f  ebf  and  whai? 
tfiha^^?  Yi\nch  were  in  truth  onlysymptomt 
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of  nervous  excitability,  were  quoted  by 
ignorance  or  malevolence  as  proofs  of  a 
trivial  mind.  No  man  in  his  dominions 
had  a  mind  less  trivial :  he  appreciated  the 
duties  of  his  station  with  a  correctness  of 
judgment,  and  executed  its  duties  with  a 
diligence  and  ability,  of  which  thrones  af* 
ford  but  few  examples ;  he  was,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  *  an  honest 
man, — the  noblest  work  of  God and  if  he 
vras  not  what  the  world  calls  a  great  king, 
it  is  only  because  he  lived  in  times  and 
under  a  constitution  in  which  the  personal 
action  of  the  sovereign  on  public  councib 
is  concealed  under  the  responsibility  of  his 
ministers,  and,  like  the  spring  of  a  watch« 
is  to  the  common  eye  only  visible  by  the 
ostensible  movement  of  the  hands  on  the 
dial :  but  we  speak  advisedly  when  we 
assert,  that  if  ever,  and  to  whatever  extent, 
his  daily  correspondence  with  his  succes- 
sive ministers  upon  the  various  business  of 
the  state  shall  be  published,  the  world  will 
then,  and  not  fully  till  then,  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate his  virtues  and  his  talents;  his 
unwearied  affection  for  his  people,  too 
often  ungrateful;  his  knowledge  of  and 
anxiety  for  their  true  interests,  b^  them- 
selves too  often  mistaken  ;  his  conscientious 
and  disinterested  love  of  justice,  too  often 
sacrificed  to  passion  and  party;  and  his 
steady  support  of  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  England,  of  which  he  always  considered 
himself  as  the  first  representative  and 
official  guardian.  Miss  Burney  has,  of 
course,  even  less  to  tell  of  him  than  of  the 
Queen;  for  though  she  frequently  met 
him,  it  was  at  moments  and  under  circum- 
stances in  which  nothing  could  be  exhibited 
but  his  affability  and  good-nature.  She 
saw  him  occasionally  in  the  Queen's 
dressing-roomj  and  more  frequently  in  the 
evening  in  the  tea-room  appropriated  to 
the  Queen's  attendants  and  visitors,  where 
he  would  look  in,  either  to  invite  some  of 
the  party  to  the  drawing  or  music  rooms, 
or  to  converse — which  he  would  sometimes 
do  for  an  hour — ^with  some  guest  of  note, 
as  the  Provost  of  Eton,  Mr.  Bryant,  or  Dr. 
Bumey,  who  he  might  hear  were  in  the 
house.  On  the  few  occasions  in  which 
anythins^  worth  telling  occurred.  Miss  Bur- 
ney's  details  confirm  what  was  already 
generally  known,  that  his  manners  were 
remarkable  for  their  dignified  firankness 
and  ease,  and  his  conversatioii  £oir  its  un- 
pretending good  sense  and  unaffected  good 
nature. 

The  following  incidents  are  very  slight, 
and,  like  almost  everything  else  in  the 
hp<d^xelate  chiefly  to  Miss  Bumey  harself : 


but  they  aflbrd  characteristic  and  pleasing 
traits  of  his  Majesty's  good  nature  : — 

*  November  7th. — ^When  I  rang  this  morning 
at  the  eardeiHioor  at  Mr.  Smelt's  I  was  inform- 
ed the  !King  was  up  stairs:  of  course  I  instantly 
retieated,  and  was  VTaUdngback  through  the 
garden,  hardly  able  to  make  my  way,  through 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  blowing  hard  from  t£e 
Thames,  when  I  heard  a  tapping  from  a  window 
upstairs:  I  kx>ked  up,— and  thought  I  saw  the 
Ejog; — but,  too  uncertain  to  trust  to  eyes  so 
short-sighted  as  mine,  I  hastily  looked  down 
again*  and  affectiag  not  to  hear  the  rap-tapping* 
though  it  was  repeated,  and  louder,  I  proceeded 
on  my  way. 

'  'Tis  almost  inconceivable  the  inconvemeace 
I  suffer,  thus  ]daced  amoof^  the  royals  of  the 
laad,  from  my  utter  inabihty  to  confide  in  my 
own  sight  I  never  know  whether  thejr  look  at 
me  or  at  some  one  beyond  me,  nor  whether  they 
notice  me,  or  pass  me  regardlessly. 

'  In  a  few  instants  my  footsteps  were  hastily 
pursued  with  a  loud  call  I  then  thought  I 
mi^ht  venture  to  turn,  and  beheld  Mr.  Smelt* 
<]uite  out  (^breath  with  runninfi^,  but  highly  de- 
lighted to  bring  me  word  that  die  King  had  or- 
dered me  back,  and  into  the  room  where  they  all 
were  assembled,  that  I  mi^t  not  have  two  such 
walks  in  so  high  a  wind,  without  rest '—Vol  iiL, 
p.  215. 

And  on  another  occasion :  — 

*  The  royal  family  had  all  been  to  review  Co- 
lonel Goldsworthy's  regiment.  Upon  their  re- 
turn they  saw  through  my  windows  that  Mrs. 
Delany  was  with  me,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
both  came  in  to  speak  to  her.  How  they  love 
her !  and  what  mutual  honour  does  such  love 
confer  on  aU  three !  The  Ems  counselled  me  to 
be  as  much  as  possible  in  me  air,  for  the  re- 
covery of  my  strength,  graciously  naming  to  me 
that  I  should  walk  in  the  garden  for  that  pur- 
pose— giving  me,  in  those  words,  the  licence 
with  the  advice.  You  may  believe  I  would  not 
let  the  day  pass  without  accepting  both.' — Vol. 
iii.,  p.  363. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  amused 
with  two  or  three  scenes,  and  we  think  the 
only  ones  in  which  Miss  Bumey  describes 
His  Majesty's  deportment  in  his  public 
character;  evey where  else  he  is  little  bet- 
ter than  Farmer  George,  a  name  which, 
though  given  by  malice,  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased the  Kind's  simple  tastes  and  good 
old  English  feebng. 

The  first  is,  the  King's  behaviour  on  the 
attempt  (2d  August,  1786)  of  Margaret 
Nicholson  to  assassinate  him,  a  species  of 
atrocity  then  unheard  of,  and  which  filled 
the  nation  with  astonishment  and  indighar 
tion,  feelinffs  which  the  repetition  of  simi- 
lar crimes  has,  since  that  first  unhappy  ex- 
ample, too  frequently  revived  among  us. 

'While  the  guards  and  his  own  people  now  sur^ 
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Toonded  the  King,  the  assassin  was  seized  by  the 
populace,  who  were  tearing  her  away,  no  doabt 
to  fall  the  instant  sacrifice  of  her  rourtherous 
purpose,  when  the  King,  the  only  calm  and 
moaerate  person  then  present,  called  aloud  to 
the  mob,  **  The  poor  creature  is  mad ! — Do  not 
hurt  her!  She  has  not  hurt  meT'  He  then 
came  forward,  and  showed  4iimself  to  all  the 
people,  declaring  he  was  perfectly  safe  and  un- 
nurt;  and  then  gaye  positiye  orders  that  the 
woman  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  went  into 
the  palace,  and  had  his  levee.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  whole  of  his  behaviour  upon  this 
occasion  that  strikes  me  as  proof  indisputable  of 
a  true  and  noble  courage ;  for  in  a  moment  so 
extraordinary — an  attack,  in  this  country,  un- 
heard of  before — to  settle  so  instantly  tnat  it 
was  the  effect  of  insanity,  to  feel  no  apprehefi- 
sion  of  private  plot  or  latent  conspiracy — to  stay 
out,  fearlessly,  among  his  people,  and  so  bene- 
volently to  see  himself  to  the  safety  of  one  who 
had  raised  her  arm  against  his  life — these  little 
traits,  all  impulsive,  and  therefore  to  be  trusted, 
have  given  me  an  impression  of  respect  and 
reverence  that  I  can  never  forget,  and  never 
think  of  but  with  fresh  admiration. 

*  The  insanity  of  the  woman  has  now  fully 
been  proved;  but  that  noble  confidence  which 
ffave  that  instant  excuse  for  her  was  then  all 
his  own.  Nor  did  he  rest  here ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  excess  of  terror  for  his  safety,  and  doubt 
of  further  mischief,  with  which  all  his  family 
and  all  his  household  were  seized,  he  still  main- 
tained the  most  cheerful  composure,  and  insist- 
ed upon  walkinc  on  the  terrace,  with  no  other 
attendant  than  his  single  equerry.  The  poor 
Queen  went  with  him,  pale  and  silent, — the 
Princesses  followed,  scarce  yet  commanding 
their  tears.  In  the  evening,  just  as  usual,  the 
King  had  his  concert :  but  it  was  an  evening  of 
grief  and  horror  to  his  family ;  nothing  was  lis- 
tened to,  scarce  a  word  was  spoken ;  the  Prin- 
cesses wept  continually;  the  Queen,  siUl  more 
deeply  struck,  could  only,  from  time  to  time, 
hold  out  her  hand  to  the  King,  and  say,  "  I  have 
you  yet !" 

♦The  affection  for  the  King  felt  by  all  his 
household  has  been  at  once  pleasant  and  affect- 
ing to  me  to  observe :  there  has  not  been  a  dry 
eye  in  either  of  the  Lodges  on  the  recital  of  his 
danger,  and  not  a  face  but  his  own  that  has  not 
worn  marks  of  care  ever  since.' — ^Vol.  iii.,  pp. 
35-48. 

This  conduct  might  have  been  expected 
from  THE  King,  from  his  innate  courage, 
and  from  the  habitual  dignity  and  self-pos- 
session which  a  reign  of  already  six-and- 
twenty  years  would  naturally  create ;  but 
much  more  noble,  or  at  least  more  surprising, 
was  the  hereditary  spirit  of  his  illustnous 
granddaughter  on  the  late  more  trying  oc- 
casion, in  which  we  saw,  with  equal  won- 
der and  admiration,  a  young  woman,  a 
young  sovereign,  a  young  wife,  a  young 
mother,  acting,  not  on  a  mere  impulse,  but 
with  calm  and  considerate  courage,  and 
sense  of  duty,  which  would  have  done  hon- 


our to  the  bravest  and  mrst  experienced  of 
her  ancestors,  and  meeting  a  fore-known 
danger  with  no  other  fear  than  that  of  ex- 
posing her  attendants  to  a  risk  which  she 
felt  it  her  own  personal  duty  to  disregard. 
History  may  be  suspected  of  romancing  on 
the  theme  of  Edward  and  Eleanor ;  it  does 
justice  to  George  III.,  and  will  do  so  to 
Louis  Philippe,  all  subjected  to  somewhat 
similar  trials ;  but  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
say  that  nothing  in  ancient  or  modem  story 
can  exceed  the  amiable  magnanimity,  the 
gentle  heroism  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  attest- 
ed by  the  indisputable  evidence  of  the  recent 
trial  for  High  Treason. 

Soon  after  the  attack  on  King  George, 
the  royal  family  paid  that  visit  to  Nuneham 
which  wras  the  source  of  so  many  tribula- 
tions to  Miss  Bumey,and  to  Oxford,  where, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  seems  to  have  almost 
forgotten  herself  in  the  enthusiasm  which 
His  Majesty's  appearance  after  his  recent 
danger  lighted  up  : 

'The  theatre  was  filled  with  company,  all 
well  dressed,  and  arranged  in  rows  around  it. 
The  area  below  them  was  entirely  empty,  so 
that  there  was  not  the  least  coniusion.  The 
Chancellor's  chair,  at  the  head  of  about  a  dozen 
steps,  was  prepared  for  the  King ;  and  just  below 
him,  to  his  left,  a  form  for  the  Queen  and  the 
Princesses. 

'  The  King  walked  foremost  from  the  area, 
conducted  by  the  University's  Vice-Chancellor. 
The  Queen  Mowed,  handed  by  her  own  Vice- 
Chamberlain.  The  Princess-Boyal  followed, 
led  by  the  King's  Aide-de-camp,  General  Uar- 
court ;  and  Princess  Augusta,  leaning  on  Major 
Price.  Princess  Elizabeth  walked  alone,  no 
other  servant  of  the  King  being  present,  and  no 
rank  authorising  such  a  conduct,  without  ofiice. 

'Next  followed  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Marlborough ;  then  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster, 
and  Marquis  of  Blandford;  next.  Lord  and 
Lady  Harcourt,  then  the  two  Lady  Spencers 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie,  then  the  Miss  Ver- 
nons,  and  then  Miss  Planta  and  a  certain  F.  B. 

*  We  were  no  sooner  arranged,  and  the  door 
of  the  theatre  shut,  than  the  King,  his  head 
covered,  sat  down ;  the  Queen  did  the  same, 
and  then  the  three  Princesses.  All  the  rest 
throughout  the  theatre  stood.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor then  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  King, 
and,  producing  a  written  paper,  besan  the  Ad- 
dress of  the  University,  to  thank  his  M^esty 
for  this  second  visit,  and  to  congratulate  him 
and  the  nation  on  his  late  escane  from  assassi- 
nation. He  read  it  in  an  audible  and  distinct 
voice;  and  in  its  conclusion  an  address  was 
suddenly  made  to  the  Queen,  expressive  of  much 
concern  for  her  late  distrep,  and  the  hi^est 
and  most  profound  veneration  for  her  amiable 
and  exalt^  character, 

*  The  Queen  could  scarcely  hear  it,  thoo^ 
she  had  already,  I  doubt  not,  heard  it  at  Nune- 
ham, as  these  addresses  must  be  first  retd  m 
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private,  to  have  the  answers  prepared.  Nerer- 
theless,  this  puhlic  tribute  of  loyalty  to  the  King, 
and  of  respect  to  herself,  went  giatefullv  to  her 
heart,  and  filled  her  eyes  with  tears — ^wnich  she 
would  not,  however,  encourage,  but,  smiling 
through  them,  dispersed  them  with  her  fan, 
with  which  she  was  repeatedly  obliged  to  stop 
their  course  down  her  cheeks.  The  Princesses, 
less  guarded,  the  moment  their  father's  danger 
was  mentioned,  wept  with  but  little  control ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  I  question  if  there  was  one  dry  eye 
in  the  theatre.  The  tribute,  so  just,  so  honour- 
able, so  elegant,  paid  to  the  exalted  character 
of  the  Queen,  affected  everybody,  with  joy  for 
her  escape  from  affliction,  and  with  deli^nt  at 
the  reward  and  the  avowal  of  her  virtues. 
Wh^  the  address  was  ended,  the  King  took  a 
^per  from  Lord  Harcourt,  and  read  his  answer. 
The  King  reads  admirably ;  with  ease,  feeling, 
and  force,  and  without  any  hesitation.  His 
voice  is  particularly  full  and  fine.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  hy  its  effect  When  he  had 
done,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  lo  the 
Chancellor  and  Professors,  and  delivered  the 
answer  to  Lord  Harcourt,  who,  walking  back- 
wards, descended  the  stairs,  and  presented  it  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor. 

'After  this,  the Vice-Chancellor and  Professors 
begffed  for  the  honour  of  kissing  the  King's 
hand.  Lord  Harcourt  was  again  me  backward 
messenger,  and  here  followed  a  great  mark  of 
ffoodness  in  the  King ;  he  saw  that  nothing  less 
tnan  a  thorouffh-brc^  old  courtier,  such  asXord 
Harcourt,  coiud  walk  backwards  down  these 
steps,  before  himself,  and  in  sight  of  so  full  a 
hall  of  spectators ;  and  he  therefore  dispensed 
with  being  approached  to  his  seat,  and  walked 
down  himself  into  the  area,  where  the  Yice- 
Chancellor  kissed  his  hand,  and  was  imitated 
by  every  Professor  and  Doctor  in  the  room.' — 
VoL  iii.,  pp.  95-97. 

The  following  is  interesting  in  a  different 
style : — 

*  Monday y  January  Ist, — The  king  was  to 
make  an  Bering  as  Sovereign  of  the  Garter. 
He  was  seated  in  the  Dean  ^  Windsor's  stall, 
and  the  Queen  sat  by  his  side.  The  Princesses 
were  in  the  opposite  seats,  and  all  of  them  at 
the  end  of  the  church.  When  the  service  was 
over,  the  offering  ceremony  began.  The  Dean 
and  the  Senior  Canon  went  first  to  the  commu- 
nion-table: the  Dean  then  read  aloud,  ''Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,"  &c  The  organ 
Degan  a  slow  and  solemn  movement,  and  the 
King  came  down  from  his  staU,  and  proceeded, 
with  a  grave  and  majestic  walk,  towards  the 
communion-table.  When  he  had  proceeded 
about  a  third  of  the  way,  he  stopped,  and  bow- 
ed low  to  the  altar :  then  he  moved  on,  and 
again,  at  an  equal  distance,  stopped  for  the  same 


formality,  which  was  a  third  and  last  time  re- 
peated as  he  reached  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Then  he  made  his  offering,  which,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  original  institution,  was  ten 
pounds  in  gold  and  silver,  and  delivered  in  a 
purse:  he  then  knelt  down,  and  made  a  silent 

Krayer,  after  which,  in  the  same  measured  steps, 
e  returned  to  his  stall,  when  the  whole  cere- 
mony concluded  by  another  slow  movement  on 
the  organ.  The  air  of  piety,  and  the  unaffected 
mce  and  dignity,  with  which  the  King  per- 
formed this  rite,  surprised  and  moved  me ;  Mr. 
Smelt,  the  most  affectionate  of  his  many  loyal 
subjects,  even  shed  tears  from  emotion,  m  look- 
ing at  him  in  this  serious  office.  The  King, 
/  am  told,  always  acquits  himself  with  true 
majesty,  where  he  is  necessarily  to  appear  in 
state  as  a  monarch.'— Vol.  iii.,  pp.  269,  270. 

We  wish  Miss  Bumey  could  have  given 
us  more  of  such  scenes  as  these,  instead  of 
her  squabbles  with  the  Crutchleys,  the 
Turbulents,  and  the  Schwellenbergs.  We 
have  already  intimated  that,  though  living 
in  tbe  same  house  and  in  daily  intercourse 
with  their  Majesties,  her  station  did  not  en- 
able her  to  ^orm  any  part  of  their  society ; 
but  still  a  woman  of  observation  and  saga- 
city mi^ht,  if  not  wholly  absorbed  in  self- 
admiration,  have  given  us,  without  any  un- 
due betrayal  of  private  confidence,'  or  any 
deficiency  in  duty  to  her  royal  patrons, 
many  more  valuable  anecdotes  than  the  few 
which  these  pages  afford.  We  fully  admit 
that  in  all  she  says  of  the  royal  family  her 
narration  is  in  better  taste  than  any  other 
portion  of  her  Diary.  We  only  lament  that, 
talking  so  much,  she  says  so  little ;  and  find- 
ing all  the  pages  of  Use  third  volume  so 
studded  with  the  names  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  we  really  have  not  been  able  to  ex- 
tract anything  more  interesdng  than  we 
have  present^  to  our  readers. 

The  result  of  all  is  that  we  are  conscien- 
tiously obliged  to  pronounce  these  three 
volumes  to  be-— considering  their  bulk  and 
pretensions — ^nearly  the  most  worthless  we 
have  ever  waded  through,  and  that  we  do 
not  remember  in  all  our  experience  to  have 
laid  down  an  unfinished  work  with  less  de- 
sire for  its  continuation.  That  it  may  not 
mend  as  it  proceeds,  we  cannot — where 
there  is  such  room  for  improvement — ven- 
ture to  pronounce ;  and  there  is  thus  much 
to  be  said  for  it,  that  it  can  hardly  grow 
worse. 
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Art.  I- — CarrcapoTidenee  between  Mr,  Pitt 
and  the  Duke  (f  RtOland,  Lord-IAeute- 
namt  qf  Ireland,  178 1—1787.  (Privately 
printed.)    London.    1842.   pp.  174. 

It  baa  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  by  a  great 
orator  of  ancient  times,  that  writing  well  is 
the  best  and  surest  preparation  for  speaking 
well.  Stilus  opiimus  et  prcsHantunmue  di- 
cendi  Rector  et  magister  are  the  words  of 
Cicero.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  a  man  able  and  ready 
with  his  tongue  should  be  still  more  able 
and  ready  with  his  pen.  If  ha  can  without 
premeditation  pour  Ibrth  acute  arguments 
m  eloquent  language,  surely  the  advantages 
of  leisure  will  supply  the  same  acuteness 
and  the,  same  eloquence  ia  at  least  ecjual 
per&ctioQ. 

Neither  of  these  conclusions,  however, 
is  entirely  borne  out  by  experience.  Burke, 
whose  writings  will  delight  and  instruct 
the  latest  posterity,  often  deliFared  his 
harangues  to  empty  benches  or  a  yawnin? 
audience,  and  wa»  known  to  his  contempo- 
raries by  the  nickname  of '  the  Dinner-Bell.' 

'  Too  deep  for  his  hearers,  he  went  on  refininfif ; 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought 
of  dining !' 

Fox,  so  propeminent  as  a  debater,  appears 
with  small  distinction  in  his  authorship. 
Nay  more,  even  the  high  skill  of  the  Re- 
porters' Gallery  fails  to  give  any  just  idea 
of  the  real  merits  of  a  speech  as  well  or  ill 
aobpted  to  its  hearers.  Every  one  must 
have  frequently  felt  surprise  at  his  inability 

*  Ds  OnUocc,  lib.  i.  c.  33. 
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to  discover — with  the  '  Times*  or  the  '  Chro- 
nicle' in  his  hand — any  good  points  hi  the 
speech  which  the  night  before  has  made 
the  whole  House  ling  with  enthusiastic 
cheers ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  has  wondered 
at  the  slight  e£&ct  produced  at  the  time, 
by  what  he  afterwards  reads  with  so  much 
pleasure.  We  have  heard  a  most  eminent 
living  statesman  observe  how  very  erro- 
neous an  idea,  as  to  the  comparative  esdma 
f  tion  of  our  public  characters,  would  be  forin^ 
ed  by  a  foreigner  who  was  unacquainted 
with  our  history,  and  who  judged  only  from 
Hansard's  *  Debates.'*  Who,  for  instance, 
now  remembers  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles 
Marsh  1  Yet  one  of  the  most  pointed  and 
vigorous  philippics  which  we  have  read  in 
any  language  stands  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Marsh,  under  the  date  ofthe  1st  of  July,  1813. 

It  has,  therafore,  always  been  a  subject  of 
doubt  and  discussion,  notwithstanding  the 
oratorical  eminence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whether 
ha  likewise  excelled  in  written  composition. 
Up  to  this  time  the  general  inapression,  we 
believe,  is,  that  he  did  not  This  impres- 
sion has,  in  part  perhaps,  proceeded  from 
the  example  of  his  fether,  the  great  Lord 
Chatham,  whose  style  in  his  correspondence 
appears  by  no  means  worthy  of  such  a  mind 
— swelling,  empty,  cumbrous— and,  even 

♦  We  cannot  mention  Hansard's '  Debates'  with- 
out noticing  the  valuable  addition  to  them  now  in 
course  of  publication— Sir  Henry  Cavendish't  Re- 
ports. These  R^rtsn768»1774)  contain  much 
curious  matter— i«^r  aita,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
new  speeches  of  Burke;— they,  in  fact,  co  very  fiir 
to  fill  up  a  hitherto  hopeless  gap  in  our  Parliamen- 
tary history — and  the  publication,  with  its  impor- 
um  appendices,  does  great  honour  to  the  skill  aii4 
industry  of  the  discoverer  and  editor,  Mr.  Wrigh^ 
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to  his  own  family,  seeking  metaphors  and 
epithets  instead  of  precision  and  clearness. 
Another  cause  oF  that  impression  may  have 
been,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  whenever  it  was  possi- 
ble, preferred  transacting  business  in  per- 
sonal interviews  rather  than  in  writing. 

Of  this  usual  course  in  Mr.  Pitt  a  strong 
proof  came  under  our  own  observation. 
Once,  when  the  writer  of  this  article  was 
on  a  visit  at  Lowther  Castle,  the  venerable 
Earl,  who  amidst  advancing  years  never 
wearies  in  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness  to 
all  around  him,  indulged  his  friend's  curi- 
osity with  a  large  packet  of  letters  address- 
ed by  Mr.  Pitt  to  himself,  and  to  his  kins- 
man Sir  James.  These  letters  bad  been 
most  properly  preserved  as  autographs; 
but,  with  one  or  two  remarkable  exceptions, 
they  were  very  short,  and  nearly  in  the 
following  strain : — *  Dear  Lowther,  Pray  call 
on  me  in  the  course  of  the  morning.' — *  Dear 
Lowther,  Let  me  see  you  at  the  Treasury  as 
soon  as  you  can.' — *  Dear  Lowlher,  When 
shall  you  be  next  in  town.as  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  V — in  short,  referring  almost  every 
subject  to  conversation  instead  of  corres- 
pondence. 

.  But  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  en- 
tertained as  to  Mr.  Pitt's  abilities  for  writ- 
ing, are  now,  as  we  conceive,  set  at  rest  by 
a  fortunate  discovery  in  the  House  of  Rut- 
land. It  may  be  recollected,  that  the  late 
Duke  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1784, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  died  as 
such,  in  1787,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 
The  Duchess,  his  widow,  survived  till  1831. 
Not  lonff  since,  as  their  eldest  son,  the  pre- 
sent Duke,  was  arranging  her  Ghroee's  pa- 
pers, he  unexpectedly  lighted  upon  a  long 
series  of  confidential  communications  be- 
tween Downing  Street  and  Dublin  Castle. 
In  this  case  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
for  the  Prime  Minister  to  hold  personal 
interviews  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant:  iu 
this  case,  therefore,  Mr.  Pitt  wrote,  and 
wrote  most  fully  and  freely.  The  greater 
part  of  the  letters  are  marked  '  private,' 
*  most  private,*  '  seoret  *  *  most  secret,*  and 
are  evidently  composed,  not  merely  as  be- 
tween official  colleagues,  but  familiar  friends. 
The  value  of  these  documents  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  times  and  the  character 
of  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  fail  to  be  apparent, 
and  although  there  might  be  some  ground 
against  their  publication  at  present,  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  has  in  the  most  liberal  man- 
ner consented  that  a  certain  number  should 
be  printed  for  the  gratification  of  his  friends. 

Of  the  letters  thus  printed  in  the  course 
of  the  present  summer,  we  have  had  the 
honour  to  receive  a  copy,  and  we  feel  no 
heiiitatian  in  saying  that — written  though 


many  of  them  were,  in  the  very  height  of 
the  session,  or  the  utmost  hurry  of  bosi- 
ness — they  appear  to  ns  models  in  that 
kind  of  composition.  We  can  scarcely 
praise  them  more  highly  than  by  saying 
that  they  rival  Lord  Bolingbroke's  celebrat- 
ed diplomatic  correspondence,  of  which,  as 
we  know  from  other  sources,  Mr.  Pitt  was 
a  warm  admirer.  They  never  strain  at  any 
of  those  rhetorical  oniaments  which,  when 
real  business  is  concerned,  become  only 
obstructions,  but  are  endowed  with  a  natu- 
ral grace  and  dignity — a  happy  choice  of 
words,  and  a  constant  clearness  of  thought 
Although  scarce  ever  divided  into  para- 
graphs, they  display  neither  confusion,  nor 
yet  abrupt  transition  of  subjects,  but  flow 
on,  as  it  were,  in  an  even  and  continuous 
stream. 

Of  these  merits,  however,  we  shall  now 
give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging 
for  themselves.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
confidential  inquiry,  which  was  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  as  to  some  fanks 
imputed  to  his  secretary,  Mr.  Orde,*  and 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  most  justly  com- 
bines a  zeal  for  the  pnblic  service  with  a 
tenderness  for  personal  feelings  : — 

'  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Duke  ofRuUand. 
'  [Secret.]    *  Brighihelmstone,  Oct.  28, 1785. 

*  My  dear  Duke, — I  would  not  break  in  iqx)B 
you  in  the  course  of  your  tour,  if  the  business  I 
wish  to  bring  under  your  consideration  was  leas 
pressing  and  important  than  it  I's.  You  will  be 
so  good  to  understand  vrbat  I  have  to  say  npon 
it  as  being  in  the  most  entire  confidence  and  8^ 
crecy,  as  indeed  the  subject  itself  snfficieotlf 
imi^es.  Various  accounts  have  reached  me 
from  persons  connected  with  Ireland,  too  mate- 
rial to  the  interest  of  your  government,  and, 
consequently,  to  us  both,  to  make  ii  possible  for 
me  10  delay  communicating  the  su!^tance  im- 
mediately to  you,  and  desiring  such  farther  in- 
formation and  advice  as  yon  alone  can  ffive. 
While  all  quarters  agree  in  euloginros,  wsicb 
do  not  surprise  me,  on  every  part  of  youi  own 
conduct,  and  on  the  prudence,  spirit,  an<f  firm- 
ness of  your  government,  the  picture  they  give 
of  the  first  instrument  of  your  administration  is 
very  diflereni.  They  stale  that  Mr.  Orde  has 
incurred  the  imputation  of  irresolution  and  ti- 
midity, and  a  suspicion  even  of  duplicity,  still 
more  prejudicial  than  his  want  of  decision ;  and 
that  if  the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  duties  of  secretary,  are  lefl  in  hit 
hands,  it  will  be  impossible  to  answer  what 
n^y  be  the  consequences  to  Government  even 
in  the  next  session.  This  information  you  may 
imagine  does  not  come  directly  to  me ;  and  i 
neither  know  how  far  it  is  to  be  depended  upon, 
nor  have  any  means  myself  of  ascertaining  it, 
but  by  stating  it  to  you,  who  may  be  able  to  ds 

♦  The  Ri^ht  Hon.  Thomas  Orde.  H«  had  bttn 
Sccreiapy  of  ihe  Treasury,  in  1"782.  In  1797  he  w« 
created  Lord  Bolton,  and  died  in  1807. 
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80.  I  MMTe  even'  sueli  btknatkn  with  great 
idlowanee  for  a  thousand  prejjudices  or  secret 
motives  in  which  it  may  origioate;  but  I  still 
think  it  too  serious  to  be  wholljr  disregarded. 
From  all  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
I  give  Mr.  Orde  credit  for  consideraole  abilities 
and  industry,  and  for  perfect  rood  intentioii.  I 
am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  such  representa- 
tioDS  as  I  have  mentioned  at  least  ^preatly  exag- 
gerated. But  I  am  sensible  that  his  manners  So 
not  lead  him  to  be  direct  and  explicit  in  doing 
business,  and  that  his  temper  is  not  decisive. 
This  may  make  him  not  distinct  enough  in  his 
dealings  with  men  or  personal  objects,  and  con- 
tent, without  knowing  as  distinctly  as  heou^ht, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  he  has  to  trust  to  from 
them ;  and  these  circumstances  will  sometimes 
have  the  appearance,  and  generally  the  bad  ef- 
fect, of  the  qualities  imputed  to  him.  It  is  stated 
particularly,  that  when  the  commercial  bill  was 
Drought  forward  he  had  neither  taken  sufficient 
pains  to  asceitain  who  were  the  friends  of  Gov- 
ernment, nor  to  collect  those  who  were  certainly 
so,  but  had  trusted  to  vasue  assurances  and  gen- 
eral expectations,  which  produced  the  conse- 
<)uences  we  saw.  This  I  am  more  apt  to  be- 
beve,  because  I  think,  even  now,  after  that  ses- 
sion, he  is  not  prepared  to  give  any  clear  and 
satisfiictory  statement  of  the  support  on  which 
Government  may  rely.  I  do  not  mention  what 
passed  on  the  commercial  question  as  a  thing  to 
De  lamented  in  the  event:  on  the  contrarv,  if 
the  effect  of  more  exertion  in  Mr.  Orde  had 
been  to  procure  twenty  or  thirty  more  votes  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  would,  as  events 
bare  proved,  perhaps  have  been  a  misfortune ; 
but  ooeasions  might  arise  in  which  the  same 
want  of  address  or  vigour  might  be  fatal. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  if  there  is  any  reasonable 
ground  for  the  suggestions  I  have  nientioned,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  open  a  retreat  for  Orde,  and  to 
endeavour  to  find  some  other  person  whom  you 
would  approve  of  to  take  his  place.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  this  is  not  a  resolution  to  be 
lightly  taken,  because,  although  the  pledse  for 
the  continuance  of  the  same  system,  and  the 
main  grounds  of  confidence,  would  still  continue, 
(where  they  have  hitherto  existed),  in  your  own 
person,  yet  even  the  change  of  tbe  secretary 
must  interrupt  and  derange  for  a  time  the  ma- 
chine of  government  in  a  way  which  ou^ht  to 
be  avoided,  if  there  is  no  strong  necessity  for 
hazarding  it.  All,  therefore,  that  occurs  to  me, 
under  iheK  circumstances,  is,  first,  what  I  have 
now  done,  to  state  the  whole  to  you,  and  to  de- 
sire the  most  confidential  communication  of 
your  opinions  and  wishes  concerning  it.  You 
may,  perhaps,  in  your  situation,  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  from  the  truest  friends  of  Government 
their  real  sentiments  on  sodelicate  a  point;  yoii 
may  have  a  difficulty  in  endeavouring  to  sound 
any  of  them;  and  I  know  not  whether  there 
are  any  whose  integrity  and  good  sense  you 
would  trust  sufficiently  to  commum<»te  with 
them  on  such  points;  but  it  is  possible  that 
you  may  find  opportunities  of  dobg  so  without 
aommitUng  yourself  too  far.  At  all  events,  you 
can  compare  what  I  have  stated  with  the  result 
cf  yoyr  own  experience  and  observation  of  Mi. 


Orde's  conduct,  and  you  will  be  best  able  to 
judge  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  its 
being  founded.  Aind,  above  all,  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  tell  me  freely,  whether,  if  (from 
such  materials  as  we  can  collect)  the  opinion 
here  should  incline  to  remove  Mr.  Orde,  you 
feel  in  your  own  mind  any  objection,  provided 
you  can  pitch  upon  a  proper  person  to  succeed 
him ;  and  be  ponsuaded  that  the  knowledge  of 
your  inclination  in  this  respect  wlU  be  decisive, 
both  on  my  opinion  and  my  wishes.  The  only 
other  way  by  which  I  can  be  enabled  to  judffe 
fsurther  on  this  subject  is  by  calling  on  Mr.  Orde 
himself  (as  may  naturally  be  done  in  the  present 
circumstances)  to  state,  more  precisely  tnan  he 
has  hitherto  done,  the  strength  and  reliance  of 
Government,  and  the  prospect  he  has  of  carry- 
ing through  the  public  service  in  the  House  of 
Conunons.  By^  this  means,  one  material  part  of 
the  considerauon  may,  I  think,  be  ascertained 
with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy. 

'  It  may  seem  premature  to  proceed  already 
to  talk  of  the  person  to  succeed  before  the 
preliminary  point  is  ascertained.  In  mentioning 
it,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  anticipate  your 
decision  on  the  prudence  of  making  the  change 
(in  which  my  own  opinion  is  in  no  degree  set- 
tled), but  I  wish,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  (what- 
ever may  be  the  final  result),  that  the  whole 
subject  snould  be  at  once  before  you.  I  need 
hardly  say,  that,  if  the  change  should  take 
place,  any  person  whom  you  could  select  for 
this  trust  Would  be  sure  to  be  at  once  acquiesced 
in  here.  But  from  what  has  passed  formerly  I 
must  doubt  whether  you  have  any  one  to  name, 
Fitzherbert ''^  being,  from  his  situation,  so  far 
out  of  the  question.  Only  three  names  have 
occurred  to  me,  which  I  mention  to  you  that 
you  may  turn  them  in  your  mind.  The  first  is 
W.  Grenville;t  I  do  hot  know  that  he  would 
take  it,  and  rather  suppose  that  he  would  not. 
I  think,  too,  that  his  near  connexion  with  Lord 
Buckingham  is  itself  perhaps  a  sufficient  objec- 
tion, though  in  temper  and  disposition  he  is 
much  the  reverse  of^  his  brother,  and  in  good 
sense  and  habits  of  business  very  fit  for  such  a 
situation.  The  second  I  have  to  name  is 
Steele  ;1  I  know  as  little  whether  he  would 
take  it,  having  never  hinted  a  syllable  to  him  on 
the  subject,  and  I  could  very  ill  spare  him  from 
his  present  situation  in  the  Treasury  ;  but  if  no 
other  good  arrangement  could  be  found,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  mAe  the  sacrifice,  for  such  it 
would  be.  He  has  exceeding  good  abilities, 
great  clearness  and  discretion,  the  most  manly 
disposition,  the  best  temper,  and  most  agreeable 
manners  possible,  and  speaks  well  in  public. 
The  third  person  is  Faulkner,  whom  I  believe 
you  know  quite  as  well  as  I  do.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  uncommon  cleverness,  is  very  ac- 
complished, and  seems  a  man  of  spirit.  I  nave 
had  some  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  business 


•  Alleyne  Fit«h«pbert.  He  became  Secretary  for 
Ireland  under  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  successor,  and 
in  1801  was  created  Lord  St.  Helen's. 

t  William  Wyndham  Grcnvillc,  afterwards  Lord 
Ch«nville.  _  «    ,  ^ 

t  The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Steele,  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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at  the  Privy  Council,  on  occaaioos  which  tried 
his  abilities,  and  have  from  thence  been  led  to 
rate  him  very  hi^h.  He  is,  however,  reckoned 
to  be  of  a  bad  temper ;  but  you  would  not  be 
exposed  to  the  inconvenience  of  it,  and  I  should 
hope  he  would  have  sense  enough  to  control  it 
in  public.  I  have  now  unbosomed  myself  of 
eveirythin^,  and  need  not  repeat,  that,  as  I  have 
written  without  a  shadow  of  reserve,  all  I  have 
said  is  for  yourself  only.  Have  the  goodness  to 
return  me  an  answer  as  speedily  as  you  can, 
after  revolving  all  this  in  your  mind,  as  the 
season  of  the  year  requires  that,  one  way  at 
other,  the  business  should  be  soon  decided. 

'  I  have  many  other  things  to  write  to  you 
upon,  but  this  letter  is  too  long  already.  I  can- 
not conclude  without  telling  yoU  the  pride  and 
satisfaction  I  take  in  the  credit  and  honour  which, 
under  all  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  of 
the  time,  has  resulted  to  yourself,  and  which 
will,  I  trust,  be  increased  and  confirmed  in  every 
hour  of  your  government. 

•Believe  me  ever, 
•My  dear  Duke, 
•  Most  faithfully  and  afiectionately  yours, 
•W.Pitt. 

•P.S. — I  must  just  add  (though  foreign  from 
the  subject  of  this  letter)  that  the  situation  of 
our  finances  here  proves  flourishing  beyond 
almost  what  could  be  expected.  We  are  in 
possession,  from  the  existing  taxes,  of  a  surplus 
of  about  800,000/.  for  sinking  fund  already,  and 
it  is  advancing  fast  to  a  clear  million. 

•I  should  have  stated,  that,  if  the  chancre 
should  take  place,  every  management  would  be 
had  for  Orde's  feelings,  and  it  might  be  made 
to  appear  an  act  of  choice  in  him.' 

Ko  copy  of  the  Duke's  reply  to  this  let- 
ter is  preserved  aofiong  his  papers,  but  it 
appears  to  have  enrirely  acquitted  Mr.  Orde 
from  blame,  since  Mr.  Pitt,  in  bis  next  com- 
munication (Nov.  13, 1785)  thus  rejoins  : 

•  I  am,  be  assured,  infinitely  happy  at  finding 
the  suggestions  I  had  thought  myself  oblig3 
to  c(»nmunicate  to  you,  to  so  great  a  degree 
contradicted.  Every  idea  of  Mr.  Orde's  retire- 
ment will  be  totally  laid  aside  in  my  mind.' 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that — the 
scene  being  laid  at  Dublin — there  Is  no 
lack  of  applications  for  place  and  promo- 
tion. These  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  was 
lus  duty,  transmits  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
In  one  communication  (June  16,  1784)  he 
observes :  •  You  ate  so  unused  to  receive 
letters  which  contain  no  application,  that 
if  it  were  for  form's  sake  only  I  must  re- 
commend*— and  then  follows  the  name  of 
*  aJrimdJ  Foremost  among  such  as  these 
come  demands  for  Irish  Marquisates,  or 
fingltsh  Baronies,  from  noblemen  of  large 
parliamentary  interest  at  Dublin.  But  to 
sQch  requests  Mr.  Pitt  states  a  strong  ob- 
jection (July  19, 1786) : 


'I  am  certainly  tery  anadous  te  forward  any- 
thing you  think  material  for  the  ease  and  soe- 
cess  of  your  govemment,  and  eztremdy  in- 
clined to  concur  in  showing  a  marked  attention 
to  its  steadfast  supporters ;  but  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  stating  fairly  to  you,  that  a  variety  of 
circumstances  have  unavoidably  led  me  to  re- 
commend a  larger  addition  to  the  British  Peer- 
age than  I  like,  or  than  I  think  quite  creditable, 
and  that  I  am  on  that  account  very  desirous  noC 
to  increase  it  now  farther  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary.' 

It  is  femarkable  that  the  large  multipli- 
cation of  honours  which  has  been  charged 
against  Mn  Pitt's  administration,  took 
place  at  a  subsequent  period.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  in  advising  or  ac- 
ceding to  it,  Mr,  Pitt  consulted  rather  the 
growing  difficulties  of  the  times  than  the 
natural  dictates  of  his  judgment. 

We  may  remark,  also — not  merely  as  to 
the  point  of  patrona^  or  promotion,  but 
as  to  every  other  subject  treated  in  these 
paeea — how  pure  appears  the  mind,  how 
louy  the  view  of  the  (jfreat  Minister.  There 
is  never  the  least  approach^not  even  on 
the  congenial  soil  of  Ireland — to  a  job* 
While  he  shows  every  anxiety  to  gratify 
his  colleagues,  or  to  serve  bis  friends,  all 
his  determinations,  all  his  expressions,  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  noblest  public  spirit. 

Among  the  few  persons  for  whose  em- 
ployment Mr.  Pitt  himself  expresses  a  wish 
in  these  pages,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
name  of  one  who  has  since  attained  ^ch 
high  renown  ih  the  public  service,  and  who 
still  survives  in  a  green  and  honoured  old 
age — the  then  Earl  of  Momlngton,  the 
present  Marquess  Wellesley*  In  a  letter 
of  August  9th,  1784  (Lord  Momington  be- 
ing then  but  twenty-four  years  of  age)  Mr. 
Pitt  says  i 

•  The  immediate  object  I  have  in  writing  at 
this  moment  is  to  state  to  you  some  circum- 
stances relative  to  Lord  Moraington,  and  to  beg* 
you  to  let  me  know  how  far  the  ideas  I  have 
Conceived  on  the  subject  correspond  with  yours. 
I  find  he  considers  himself  as  entitled,  from  aa- 
surances  he  received  both  from  you  and  me 
(either  personally  or  through  Lord  Temple), 
before  you  went  to  Ireland,  to  expect  the  ear- 
liest mark  of  the  favour  of  government  in 
that  country  which  its  ciretmdstancee  would  wi* 
mit  of.  He  exnresses  a  full  dispoeitioo  to  hava 
made  every  allowance  for  the  exigencies  of  a 
new  ffovemment,  at  so  critical  a  time,  bat  I 
think  he  seems  to  imagine  that  there  was  an 
appearance  of  his  pretensions  bemg  postpODs^ 
either  without  sumdent  gromds,  or  wlUMOt 
their  beinff  so  confidentially  slated  to  hira  as  ha 
supposed  he  had  a  claim  ta  He  Mtma  at  tte 
same  time  to  feel  a  real  zeal  for  tbe  intaiatla 
and  credit  of  your  ffovemment,  and  a  mng 
sense  of  tha  marks  or  yoor  pertooal  IHraiifciyw 
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I  am  Vef y  anxious,  for  all  our  sakes,  that  there 
should  be  no  misappreheosioQ  on  the  subject, 
both  from  a  high  opinion  of  hira,  and  from  feeling 
(as  I  am  sure  you  will)  a  great  desire  that  any- 
thing like  an  engagement,  or  even  a  reasonable 
expectation,  should  not  be  disappointed.' 

And  on  the  15th  of  August  following  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  thus  replies  : 

'  I  can  have  no  hesitation  of  saying  that  Lord 
Momington  shall  have  the  first  office  which  may 
fall  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  His  merits  are 
very  great,  which  I  am  sure  I  am  one  of  the 

first  men  to  allow  Lord  Morning- 

tOD,  as  I  have  always  stated  to  him,  stands  first 
for  whatever  may  offer.  I  have  his  interest 
tnach  at  heart,  as  well  from  private  regard  as 
from  a  conviction  of  his  powers  to  render  the 
public  essential  service.' 

One  of  the  most  important  and  most  dif-' 
ficult  subjects  which  engaged  the  Duke's 
attention  was  that  of  Irish  tithes,  on  which 
we  find  him  (JSeplemher  13th,  1786)  refer 
to  Mr.  Pitt  for  direction  : 

*  The  question  of  the  tithes,  with  the  commo- 
tions of  the  Whiteboys,  will,  I  am  apprehensive, 
form  business  for  a  verjr  tedious  session.  A 
parliamentary  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
their  complaints  will  certainly  take  place,  and 
is  indeed  become  necessar);.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  prevent  this  question  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  opposition,  who  would 
employ  it  to  the  most  mischievous  purposes,  and 
who  mi^'ht  raise  a  storm  which  it  would  not  be 
€»sy  to  direct.  This  business  is  of  extreme  de- 
licacy and  complication.  We  have  the  most 
rooted  prejudices  to  contend  with.  The  episco- 
pal part  of  the  clergy  consider  any  settlement  as 
a  direct  attack  on  their  most  ancient  rights,  and 
us  a  commencement  of  the  ruin  of  their  estab- 
lishment; whereas  many  individual  clergymen, 
who  foresee  no  prospect  of  receiving  any  pro- 
perty at  all  under  the  present  system,  are  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  a  fair  adjustment.  The 
Established  Church,  with  legions  of  Papists  on 
one  side  and  a  violent  Presbytery  on  the  other, 
must  be  supported,  however,  decidedly,  as  the 
principles  that  combinations  are  to  compel 
measures  must  be  exterminated  out  of  the 
Qountry  and  from  the  public  mind  ;  at  the  same 
lime  the  country  must  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  a  state  little  less  than  war,  when  a 
substantial  grievance  is  alleged  to  be  the  cause. 
The  majority  of  the  laity,  who  are  at  all  limes 
ready  to  oppose  tithes,  are  likewise  strono^  advo- 
cates for  some  settlement.  On  the  whole  it 
forms  a  most  involved  and  difficult  question ;  on 
all  hands  it  is  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  investi- 
gated: but  then  it  is  problematical  whether 
any  effectual  remedy  can  be  applied  without 
endangering  the  Estabhshraent,  which  must  be 
guarded;  and  next,  whether  any  arrangement 
could  be  suggested  which  the  Church  (who 
most  be  consiuted)  would  agree  to,  adequate  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  complained  dL 


In  short,  it  involves  a  great  political  settlement 
worthy  of  the  decision  of  your  clear  and  incom- 
parable judgment.' 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  reply  is  per- 
haps the  mof  t  remarkable  of  this  whole  col- 
lection. It  is  dated  Burton  Pynsent,  No* 
vember  7th,  1786. 

*  I  have  thought  very  much  since  I  received 
your  letter  respecting  the  general  state  of  Ire- 
land, on  the  suojects  suggested  in  that  and  your 
official  letters  to  Lord  Sydney.  The  question 
which  arises  is  a  nice  and  difficult  one.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  discontent  seems  general  and  root- 
ed, and  both  that  circumstance  and  most  of  the 
accounts  I  hear  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is 
some  real  grievance  at  bottom,  which  must  be 
removed  before  any  durable  tranquillity  can  be 
secured.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  a 
delicate  thing  to  meddle  with  die  Church  Es- 
tablishment in  the  present  situation  of  Ireland ; 
and  anything  like  concession  to  the  dangerous 
spirit  which  has  shown  itself  is  not  without  ob- 
jection. But  on  the  whole,  being  persuaded 
that  Government  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  in- 
curring the  imputation  of  weakness,  by  yielding 
in  reasonable  points,  and  can  never  make  its 
stand  effectually  till  it  gets  upon  the  right 
ground,  I  think  the  great  object  ought  to  be,  to 
ascertain  fairly  the  true  causes  of  complaint,  to 
hold  out  a  sincere  disposition  to  give  just  redress, 
and  a  firm  determination  to  do  no  more,  taking 
care  in  the  interval  to  hold  up  vigorously  the 
execution  of  the  law  as  it  stanas  (till  altered  by 
Parliament^,  and  to  punish  severely  (if  the 
means  can  ne  found)  any  tumultuous  attempt  to 
violate  it. 

'  I  certainly  think  the  institution  of  tithe,  es- 
pecially if  vigorously  enforced,  is  a  great  obsta- 
cle to  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  any 
country.  Many  circumstances  in  practice  have 
made  it  less  so  here ;  but  even  here  it  is  felt ; 
and  there  are  a  variety  of  causes  to  make  it  sit 
much  heavier  on  Ireland.  I  believe,  too,  that  it 
is  as  much  for  the  real  interest  of  the  Church  as 
for  that  of  the  land  to  adopt,  if  practicable,  some 
other  mode  of  provision.  If  from  any  cause  the 
Church  falls  into  general  odium.  Government 
will  be  more  likely  to  risk  its  own  inteiests  than 
to  save  those  of  the  Church  bv  any  efiEorts  in  its 
favour.  If,  therefore,  those  wno  are  at  the  head 
of  the  clergy  will  look  at  it  soberly  and  dispas- 
sionately, they  will  see  how  incumbent  it  is  up- 
on them,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  propose  some 
temperate  accommodation;  and  even  the  ap 
pearance  of  concession,  which  might  be  awk- 
ward in  Government,  could  not  be  unbecoming 
if  it  originated  with  them.  The  thing  to  be  aim- 
ed at,  therefore,  seems,  as  fiar  as  I  can  judge  of 
it,  to  find  out  a  way  of  removing  the  grievances 
arising  out  of  a  tithe,  or,  perhaps,  to  substitute 
some  new  provision  in  lieu  of  it ;  to  have  such 
a  plan  cautiously  digested  (which  may  require 
much  time),  and,  above  all,  to  make  the  Church 
itself  the  quarter  to  brin^  forward  whatever  is 
proposed.  How  far  this  is  practicable  must  de- 
pend upon  many  circumttaDees,  of  which  yoa 
can  form  a  nearer  and  better  judgment,  parucu- 
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larly  on  the  temper  of  the  leading  men  amonff 
the  clergy.  I  apprehend  you  may  have  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cash- 
el  the  Primatet  is,  I  imagine,  a  man  to  listen 
to  temperate  advice :  but  it  is  surely  desirable 
that  you  should  have  as  speedily  as  possible  a 
full  communication  with  both  of  them ;  and  if 
you  feel  the  subject  in  the  same  light  that  I  do, 
that,  while  you  state  to  them  the  full  determina- 
tion of  Government  to  give  them  all  just  and 
honourable  support,  you  should  impress  them 
seriously  with  the  apprehension  of  their  risking 
everythmg  if  they  do  not  in  time  abandon 
ground  that  is  ultimately  untenable. 

'  To  su^^est  the  precise  plan  of  commutation 
which  might  be  adopted  is  more  than  I  am 
equal  to,  and  is  premature ;  but  in  general  I  have 
never  seen  any  good  reason  why  a  fair  valuation 
should  not  be  made  of  the  present  amount 
of  every  living,  and  a  rent  in  com  to  that 
amount  to  be  raised  by  a  pound  rate  on  the 
several  tenements  in  the  parish,  nearly  according 
to  the  proportion  in  which  ihey  now  contribute 
to  tithe.  When  I  say  a  rent  in  com,  I  do  not 
actually  mean  paid  in  com,  but  a  rent  in  money 
regulated  by  tne  average  value  from  time  to 
time  of  whatever  number  of  bushels  is  at  present 
equal  to  the  &ir  value  of  the  living.  This  would 
effectually  prevent  the  Church  from  suffering 
by  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  and  it 
is  a  mode  which  was  adopted  in  all  college 
leases,  in  consequence,  I  bel  lieve,  of  an  act  of 
Parliament  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I 
need  not  say  that  I  throw  out  these  ideas  in 
personal  confidence  to  yourself;  and  I  shall  wish 
much  to  know  what  you  think  of  them,  and 
whether  you  can  make  anything  of  your  pre- 
lates, before  any  measure  is  officially  suggested. 
It  seems  material  that  there  should  be  the  ut- 
most secrec]r  till  our  line  is  decided  upon,  and  it 
must  be  decided  upon  completely  before  Parlia- 
ment meets. 

'  Yours  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

*W.PlTT,» 

"We  have  been  greatly  struck  at  observ- 
ing how  closely  the  proposal  thus  hastily 
thrown  out  resembles  toe  plan  on  which 
the  English  Tithe  Commutation  Act  was 
recently  framed.  What  deep  heart-burn- 
ings—what violent  collisions — mi^ht  have 
been  spared  bad  Mr.  Pitt's  enlightened 
policy  prevailed  fifty  years  before  ! 

Other  questions  of  paramount  importance 
that  are  discussed  between  the  Duke  and 
the  Minister  refer  to  the  celebrated  com- 
mercial propositions.  We  may  trace  in 
tbese  letters  their  gradual  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He 
states  his  first  impressions  as  follows  : — 


Dr.  Charles  Agar,  afterwards  translated  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Dublin.  In  1195  he  was  created 
^^^^fd  Soraertoo,  and  in  1806  Earl  of  Normanton. 

t  Dr.  Richard  Robinson..;Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
He  had  been,  m  17T7,croatod  Lord  Rokeby. 


*3fr.  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 
*  [Private,]        Putney  Heath,  Oct,  7, 1784. 

*  My  dear  Duke, — I  have  been  intending  every 
day  for  some  time  past  to  trouble  you  with  a 
letter ;  though  in  many  resi;)ects  I  cannot  write 
so  fully  as  the  important  subjects  in  question  re- 
quire, till  I  receive  materials  of  inforroatioQ 
which  I  expect  from  the  result  of  Mr.  Orders  in- 
quiries, ana  from  the  various  questions  I  have 
persecuted  him  with.  I  am  in  hopes  now  that 
your  situation  is  such  as  to  allow  a  little  more 
respite  from  the  incessant  calls  of  the  day,  and 
to  ruraish  leisure  for  going  forward  in  the  great 
and  complicated  questions  we  have  to  settle  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Parliament.  I  have  desul- 
torily, at  different  times,  stated  in  my  letters  to 
him  the  ideas  floating  in  my  mind,  as  the  sub- 
jects in  question  carri^  me  to  them ;  and  I  have 
not  troubled  you  with  any  repetition  of  them, 
because  iknew  you  would  be  acquainted  with 
them  as  far  as  they  were  worth  it,  and  they  cer- 
tainly were  neither  distinct  nor  digested  enough 
to  deserve  being  written  twice.  I  feel,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon 
many  of  the  delicate  considerations  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  arduous  business  yoa 
have  in  your  hands,  that  a  plan  must  be  con- 
certed on  ail  the  points,  and  as  far  as  possible 
adapted  to  all  the  contingencies  that  may  hap- 
pen, before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  The 
commercial  points  of  discussion,  though  numer- 
ous and  comprehensive,  may  certainly  be  ascer- 
tained and  reduced  to  clear  principles  hy  dilig^t 
investigation.  The  internal  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  though  simpler,  is  perhaps 
more  difficult  and  hazardous;  and  the  line  of 
future  peimanent  connexion  between  the  two 
countries  must  be  the  result  of  both  the  preced- 
ing questions,  and  of  such  arrangements  as  must 
accompany  a  settlement  of  them.  I  am  revolv- 
ing these  in  every  shape  in  my  mind;  and 
when  I  have  had  the  information  which  I  hope 
to  receive  in  Mr.  Orde's  next  pckeis,  I  trust  I 
shall  be  able  to  send  you  the  nest  result  of  my 
judgment,  which  I  shall  wish  to  submit  to  your 
private  consideration,  in  order  to  learn  confi- 
dentially the  extent  of  your  ideas  on  the  whole 
plan  to  oe  pursued,  before  it  is  fornially  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet  here.  I 
own  to  you  the  line  lo  which  my  mind  at  pre- 
sent inclines  (open  to  whatever  new  observa- 
tions or  arguments  may  be  suggested  to  me)  is, 
lo  give  IrelaTid  an  almost  unlimited  communico' 
lion  of  commercial  advantages,  if  we  can  receive 
in  return  some  security  that  her  strength  and 
riches  vnll  be  our  benefit,  and  that  she  will  conr 
tribute  from  time  to  time  in  their  increasing 
proportions  to  the  common  exigencies  of  the  em- 
pire  ;  and — having,  by  holding  out  this,  remov- 
ed, I  trust,  every  temptation  to  Ireland  to  consi- 
der her  interest  as  separate  from  England — to 
be  ready,  while  we  discountenance  wild  and  wn- 
constitutional  attempts,  which  strike  at  the  root 
of  all  authority,  to  give  real  efficacy  and  popu- 
larity to  Government  by  acceding  (if  such  a  line 
can  be  found)  to  a  prudent  and  temperate  re* 
form  of  Parliament,  which  may  guard  against 
or  radically  cure  real  defects  and  mischiefs,  may 
show  a  sufficient  regard  to  the  interests  and  even 
prejudices  of  individuals  who  are  concerned,  and 
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may  tmite  the  Protestant  interest  in  excluding 
the  Catholics  from  any  share  in  the  representa- 
tion or  the  goVemment  of  the  country.' 

Neither  on  parliamentary  reform,  nor  on 
the  contribution  to  be  expected  from  Ire- 
land in  return  for  commercial  advantages, 
did  the  Duke  of  Rutland  take  altogether 
the  same  view  as  his  friend  in  Downing 
Street  Mr.  Pitt  accordingly  reverts  to 
both  questions.  Of  reform  in  parliament 
he  writes  (October  8,  1784) : 

*  What  I  venture  to  suggest  for  your  consid- 
eration  is,  whether  it  be  possible  for  you  to  gain 
any  authentic  knowledge  (without  committing 
yourself)  of  the  extent  of  the  numbers  who  are 
realiv  zealous  for  reform,  and  of  the  ideas  that 
would  content  them.  By  all  I  hear  accidentally, 
the  Protestant  reformers  are  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Catholics,  and  for  that  very  rea- 
son would  stop  very  short  of  the  extreme  spec- 
ulative notions  of  universal  suffrage.  Could 
there  be  any  way  of  your  confidentially  sound- 
ing Lord  Charlemont  without  any  danger  from 
the  consequences  ?  * 

And  again  (December  4,  1784) : — 

*  Parliamentary  reform,  I  am  still  sure,  after 
considering  all  you  have  stated,  must  sooner  or 
later  be  carried  in  both  countries.  If  it  is  well 
done,  the  sooner  the  better.  I  will  write  to  you, 
by  as  early  an  opportunity  as  I  can,  the  full  re- 
sult of  all  my  reflections  on  the  subject.  For 
Grod's  sake,  do  not  persuade  jourself,  in  the 
mean  time,  that  the  measure,  if  properly  man- 
aged, and  separated  Jrom  every  ingredient  of 
faction  (which  I  believe  it  may  be),  is  inconsis- 
tent with  either  the  dignity  or  the  tranquillity 
and  facility  of  government.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  they  ultimately  depend  upon  it.  And  if 
such  a  settlement  is  practicable,  it  is  the  only 
system  worth  the  hazard  and  trouble  which  be- 
longs to  every  system  that' can  be  thought  of. 
I  write  in  great  haste,  and  under  a  strong  im- 
pression of  these  sentiments.  You  will  perceive 
that  this  is  merely  a  confidential  and  personal 
communication  between  you  and  myself,  and 
therefore  I  need  add  no  apology  for  stating  so 
plainly  what  is  floating  m  my  mind  on  these 
subjects.* 

To  the  contribution  which  was  expected 
from  Ireland  in  return  for  commercial  ad- 
vantages, Mr.  Pitt  applies  himself  in  seve- 
ral letters  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment with  great  warmth  and  earnestness. 
The  longest  of  these  letters  we  shall  here 
insert,  without  any  apology  for  its  len^h, 
since,  notwithstanding  the  haste  with  which, 
as  the  postscript  mentions,  it  was  written, 
we  think  that  the  reader  will  agree  with  us 
when  we  call  it  a  masterly  argument : 

*  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of  RuUand, 
*  [Secret,']      *  Downing  Street,  Jan.  6, 1785. 
*My  dear  Duke,— You  will  receive  by  the 


messenger  from  Lord  Sydoey  the  official  com- 
munication of  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
cabmet  on  the  subject  of  the  important  settle- 
ment to  be  proposed  as  final  and  conclusive  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  c^jects 
have  been  considered  with  all  possible  attention ; 
and  though  minuter  inquiry  may  still  be  neces- 
sary, with  re^rd  to  some  few  points  included 
in  the  propositions,  we  are  so  fully  satisfied  with 
the  general  principles  on  which  they  rest,  that 
they  are  without  hesitation  transmitted  to  your 
Grace,  as  containing  the  substance  of  a  system 
from  which  it  appears  wholly  impossible  for  us 
to  depart  I  am  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Foster*  and  Mr.  Beresford,  as  well  as  Mr.  Orde, 
that  the  complete  liberty  and  equality  in  mat- 
ters of  trade  which  will  by  this  plan  be  given  to 
Ireland  ought  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  od 
that  subject ;  and  if  that  opinion  is  enforced  and 
supported  by  all  the  arguments  it  admits,  and 
vigorous  exertions  used  to  circulate  it,  I  trust 
vour  Grace  will  meet  with  less  difiScultv  than 
has  been  imagined  in  obtaining  from  Ireland 
those  measures  on  their  part  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  accompany  it,  in  order  to  make  the 
advantag]e  reciprocal,  and  of  course  to  make  the 
system  either  consistent  or  durable.  I  am  not 
sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  any  plan  could 
at  once  be  accepted  with  universal  approbation. 
No  great  settlement  of  this  extent  was  ever  car- 
ried without  meeting  some,  perhaps,  strong  ob- 
jections, and  without  requiring  much  manage- 
ment and  perseverance  to  accomplish  it:  but 
these  will,  I  am  sure,  not  be  wanting  on  your 
part;  and  considering  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment in  parliament,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  it  is  impossiUe  to  believe  that 
your  friends  and  supporters  should  have  really 
any  hesitation,  if  tney  once  understand,  what 
they  must  know  sooner  or  later,  that  the  settle- 
ment between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  of  course 
the  ^ving  tranquillity  to  Ireland,  and  security  to 
sny  interest  they  have  at  stake,  must  turn  oq 
this  fundamental  and  essential  point,  o/*  red^ 
procity  in  the  final  compact  to  he  now  formed. 
If  the  point  is  secured  in  parliament,  which  I 
cannot  allow  myself  to  doubt,  I  do  not  appre- 
hend much  additional  clamour  or  discontent 
without  doors.  It  will  be  difficult  for  malice 
and  faction  to  find  many  topics  calculated  to 
catch  the  mind  of  the  public,  if  the  nature  of 
the  measure  is  fairly  stated,  and  snffideotly  ex« 
plained  in  its  true  light. 

*  I  am  unwilling  to  trouble  you  at  present 
very  much  at  length,  and  have  myself  litde 
time  to  spare;  but  yet  I  have  the  success  of 
this  whole  arrangement  so  much  at  heart,  from 
every  personal  and  public  feeling,  knowing  that 
your  credit  and  my  own  are  equally  concerned 
with  the  interest  of  both  countries,  and  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  empire,  that  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  forgive  me,  if  I  call  your  attention 
more  particularly  to  what  strikes  me  as  the 
true  state  of  what  it  is  which  we  propose  to 
give,  and  what  we  require  in  return.  It  it  ap- 
pears to  you  in  the  same  light  as  it  does  to  me, 

*  The  Right  Hon.  John  Foster,  aHerwardt  Lord 
Oriel,  was  at  the  time  Speaktr  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commont. 
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I  trust  yoa  will  feel  the  impossibility  of  our 
recoQciling  our  miuds  to  waive  so  essential  an 
object.  I  assure  you  there  is  scarce  a  man 
whom  I  have  here  consulted  who  does  not  fee] 
it  at  least  as  strongly  as  I  do. 

*  The  general  tenour  of  our  propositions  not 
only  gives  a  full  equality  to  Ireland,  but  ex- 
tends that  principle  to  many  points  where  it 
would  be  easy  to  have  urged  just  exceptions, 
and  in  many  other  points  possibly  turns  the 
scale  in  her  favour,  at  a  risk,  perhaps  a  remote 
one,  of  considerable  local  disadvantages  to  many 

Seat  interests  of  this  country.  I  do  not  say 
at  io  practice  I  apprehend  the  effect  on  our 
trade  and  manufactures  will  be  such  as  it  will 
perhaps  be  industriously  represented ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  (whatever  may  be  the  event)  that, 
oy  the  additions  now  proposed  to  former  con- 
cessions, we  open  to  Ireland  the  chance  of  a 
competition  with  ourselves  on  terms  of  more 
than  equality,  and  we  give  her  advantages 
which  make  it  impossible  she  should  ever  have 
anything  to  fear  from  the  jealousy  or  restrictive 
policy  of  this  country  in  future.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  defensible  only  on  the  idea  of 
relinquishing  local  prejudices  and  partial  ad- 
vantages, in  order  to  consult  uniformly  and 
without  distinction  the  general  benefit  of  the 
empire.  This  cannot  be  done  but  by  making 
England  and  Ireland  one  country  m  effect, 
though  for  local  concerns  under  distinct  legisla- 
tures ;  one  in  the  communication  of  advantages, 
and  of  course  in  the  participation  of  burdens.  If 
their  tmiiy  is  broken,  or  rendered  absolutely 
precarious,  in  either  of  these  points,  the  system 
is  defective,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  whole. 

*  The  two  capital  points  are,  the  construction 
of  the  Navigation  Act,  and  the  system  of  duties 
on  the  importation  into  either  country  of  the 
manu&ctures  of  the  other.  With  regard  to  the 
Navigation  Act,  it  has  been  claimed  by  the 
advocates  fbr  Ireland  as  a  matter  of  justice,  on 
the  ground  that  the  same  act  of  parliament 
must  bear  the  same  construction  in  its  operation 
on  Irdand  as  on  Great  Britain.  Even  on  the 
narrow  ground  of  mere  construction,  it  may  well 
be  argued  as  at  lettst  doubtful  whether  the  pro- 
Tisoes  in  the  act  of  14th  and  15th  C.  II.  (by 
which  it  was  in  effect  adopted  by  authority  of 
the  Irish  parliament)  do  not  plainly  do  away 
that  restriction  on  imports  oi  colony  produce 
from  England  to  Ireland  which  is  not  done 
away  by  any  proviso  or  otherwise  with  regard  to 
the  same  importation  from  Ireland  into  England. 
On  such  a  suppositi(m  it  might  be  very  consis- 
tent that  the  Act  of  Navigation  should  be  en- 
&)rc6d  here  (as  it  was  by  subsequent  acts  of 
parliament)  in  iu  original  strictness,  and  in  Ire- 
luidwith  those  exceptions  in  favour  of  colony 
produce  imported  from  hence  which  the  provi- 
soes I  allude  to  seem  to  have  admitted;  and 
the  practice  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  has 
been  conformable  to  this  distinction.  But  this 
^  on  the  mere  point  of  construction.  The  ques- 
tiea  is,  not  merely  woat  has  been  or  ought  to 
be  the  construction  of  the  existing  law,  but  what 
is  really  fair  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two- 
countries.  Here,  I  think,  it  is  universally  al- 
lowed, that,  however  just  the  claim  of  Ireland 


is  not  to  have  her  own  trade  fettered  and  r«- 

stricled,  she  can  have  uo  claim  to  any  share 
beyond  what  we  please  to  give  her  in  the  trade 
of  our  colonies.  They  belong  (unless  by  favour 
or  by  compact  we  make  it  otherwise)  exclu- 
sively to  this  country.  The  suffering  Ireland  to 
send  anything  to  those  colonies,  or  to  bring  any- 
thing directly  from  thence,  is  itself  a  favour ; 
and  is  a  deviation,  too,  for  the  sake  of  my  our  to 
Ireland,  from  the  general  and  almost  unifonn 
policy  of  all  nations  with  regard  to  the  trade  of 
their  colonies.  But  the  present  claim  of  Ireland 
has  gone  further :  it  is  not  merely  to  carry  pro- 
duce thither,  or  to  bring  it  from  thence,  but  it  is 
to  supply  us,  through  Ireland,  with  the  produce 
of  our  own  colonies,  in  prejudice,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  of  the  direct  trade  between  those  colonies 
and  this  country.  Can  it  be  said  that  Ireland 
has  any  right  to  have  the  liberty  of  thus  carry- 
ing  for  us,  because  we  have  the  libertj  of  carry- 
ing for  them,  unless  the  colonies  with  whom 
the  trade  subsists  are  as  much  their  colonies  as 
they  are  ours  ?  It  may  be  true  that  the  favour 
granted  by  former  concessions  in  this  respect  is 
in  some  measure  compensated  by  their  securinjg 
in  favour  of  our  colonies  a  monopoly  of  their 
consumption ;  though  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  on  any  possible  supposition  they  could 
be  supplied  from  the  colonies  of  any  other  coun- 
tiy  on  terms  of  similar  indulgence.  But  the 
liberty  to  be  now  given  stands  on  a  separate 
ground,  and  is  a  mere  and  absolute  favour,  if 
ever  there  was  anything  that  could  be  called 
so.  It  is  a  sacrifice,  too,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  magnified  here,  even  beyond  its  true  value, 
as  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Act  of 
Navigation,  which  has  been  so  long  idolized  in 
this  country.  But  what  I  principafly  state  this 
for  is  to  prove  the  liberal  and  conciliating  snirit 
which  induces  us  to  agree  to  the  proposal.  I 
do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  its  probable  effects. 
I  do  not  expect  that  in  practice  it  will  raateriaUy^ 
interfere  with  the  trade  of  this  country ;  but  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that,  even  though  we 
should  not  immediately  lose  by  it,  yet  Ireland 
will  be  considerably  benefited,  by  opening  so 
near  a  market,  which  will  encourage  her  mer- 
chants  to  a  freer  speculation,  and  enable  them 
to  avail  themselves  more  than  they  have 
hitherto  done  of  the  advantages  they  are  already 
possessed  of.  Some  persons  here  may,  perhaps, 
even  apprehend  that  the  liberty  of  supplying 
our  marlcel  may  gradually  enable  them  to  lay 
in  a  stock  for  the  supply  of  other  markets  also, 
which  perhaps  they  could  not  do  otherwise; 
and  if  that  snould  be  the  effect,  not  only  they 
will  be  gainers,  but  we  shall  he  losers  m  the 
same  proportion.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
am  ftuly  reconciled  to  the  measure,  because, 
even  supposing  it  not  to  produce  these  effects,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  liberty  which 
Ireland  has  strongly  solicited,  and  on  which  she 
appears  to  set  a  high  value.  As  such,  it  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  cordiality  to  grant  it,  in  spite 
of  prevailing  and  perhaps  formidable  prejudices; 
and  in  truth  it  establishes  in  favour  of  Ireland 
so  intimate  a  connexion  and  so  equal  a  participa- 
tion with  this  country,  even  in  those  points  where 
we  have  the  fullest  right  to  exclusive  advan- 
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tege,  that  iC  gives  them  an  mterest  in  the  pro* 
taction  of  oar  colonies  and  the  snpport  of  our 
trade  equal  in  proportion  to  our  own. 

'  I  come  now  to  the  svstem  of  duties  between 
the  two  countries ;  and  here,  too,  I  think  Ireland 
hna  not  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  and  to  be  grate- 
ful. By  lowering  our  duties  to  the  standard  of 
Ireland,  we  put  her  in  jpossession  of  absolute 
equality,  on  the  face  of  the  aaangement ;  but  I 
dunk  in  truth  we  put  her  in  possession  of  some* 
thing  more.  If,  however,  it  were  bare  equality, 
we  are  deparliog,  in  order  to  effect  it,  m>m  the 
policy  of  prohibiting  duties  so  long  established 
m  this  country.  L:i  doing  so  we  are  perhaps  to 
encounter  the  prgudices  of  our  vanufiBustaring 
[interest]  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom.  We 
mre  admitting  to  this  competition  a  country 
whose  labour  is  cheap,  and  whose  resources  are 
unexhausted ;  ourselves  burdened  with  accumur 
lated  taxes,  which  are  felt  in  the  price  of  every 
necessary  of  life,  and  of  course  enter  into  the 
4S08t  of  every  article  of  manu&cture.  It  isy  in- 
deed, stated  on  the  other  hand,  that  Ireland  has 
neither  the  skill,  the  industnr,  nor  the  capital  of 
this  country;  but  it  is  dimenlt  to  assign  anv 
good  reason  why  she  should  not  fpradually,  witn 
such  strong  encouragement,  imitate  and  rival 
us  in  both  the  foimer,  aad  in  both  more  rapidly 
from  time  as  she  grows  possessed  of  a  Iar|^e 
eapital,  which,  with  all  the  temptations  for  it, 
may  perhaps  to  some  dwee  be  traiisferred  to 
her  from  hence,  but  which  will  at  all  events  be 
increased  if  her  commerce  receives  any  extent 
sion,  and  will  as  it  increases  necessarily  extend 
that  conmierce  still  farther.  But  there  is 
another  important  consMeration  whidi  makes 
the  system  of  duties  more  iavourable  to  Ireland 
than  she  could  expect  on  the  ground  of  perfect 
equality.  It  is  this :  although  the  duties  taken 
aeparately  on  the  importation  of  each  article 
wUl  be  the  same  in  the  two  countries,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  there  are  some  articles  which 
may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  perfectly  free ; 
consequently,  if  the  articles  which  in  the  actual 
state  of  the  trade  we  are  able  to  send  to  Ireland 
are  those  which  pay  some  duty,  if  the  articles 
which  she  principally  sends  to  us  are  articles 
which  pay  no  duty,  can  anything  be  plainer 
than  that,  although  upon  each  article  taken  sep- 
cyratdy  there  is  an  appearance  of  irapartialitjr 
and  equality,  the  resiut  of  the  whole  is  mani- 
festly to  a  great  degree  fanmtrMB  to  Ire* 
land  than  to  tkie  country? 

<  The  case  I  have  just  stated  will  actually  ex- 
ist with  rei^Burd  to  the  woollen  and  linen  trades. 
We  send  you  a  considerable  quantity  of  wod- 
ka,  suijoa  te  some  duty;  you  send  us  linen  to 
an  immense  amoun  t,  subject  to  none.  This  sinr 
gle  circumstance  of  the  unen  would  have  been 
a  &ir  and  full  answer  (even  without  an^  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  the  import  of  other  arUdes)  to 
the  clamour  for  protectiiig  duties.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  British  manu^ture  which  Ire- 
land actually  takes  from  Eaffland,  imder  a  low 
dmhf%  and  on  which  she  haa  threatened  prohibi- 
tory duties,  does  not  amount  to  so  much  as  the 
«ngle  article  of  linen^  which  we  are  content  to 
take  from  you»  under  no  duty  at  all.  I  have 
•tatedaU  this  to  show  that  thjs  part  of  theafr 
rangement  is  in  the  same  spirtf  with  the  otnoc 
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What  is  it,  then,  that  can  reconcile  thb  cocmtnr 
to  such  concessions,  trader  these  circumstances? 
It  is  perhaps  true  that  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  articles  of  manufacture  there  are  particular 
considerations  which  make  the  danger  tons  less 
than  it  might  be  imagitied.  In  the  great  arti- 
cle of  ahe  woollen,  if  we  confine  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  ourselves,  and  let  Ireland  do  the  same, 
perhaps  the  produce  of  Ireland,  and  what  she 
can  import  from  other  places,  can  never  enable 
her  to  supplant  us  to  a  great  extent  in  this  arti- 
cle. This  undoubtedly  must  be  our  policy,  and 
it  makes  part  of  the  resolutions  proposed:  it 
can  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  thought  any  excep- 
tion to  the  general  freedom  of  trade,  nor  do  I 
believe  any  man  could  seriously  entertain  any 
expectation  of  the  contrary  line  being  adopteo. 
If  each  country  is  at  liberty  to  make  the  most 
of  its  own  natural  advantages,  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  we  should  part  with  a  matepal 
indispensable  to  our  staple  manufacture.  If 
there  is  any  other  similar  prohibition  on  the  ex- 
port of  raw  material  now  m  force  in  Ireland,  it 
would  be  equally  fair  that  it  should  be  contin^ 
ued ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  that 
no  new  one  should  be  hereafter  imposed  in 
either  country,  as  this  part  of  the  system  should^ 
Uke  the  rest,  be  finally  settled,  and  not  lefr  open 
to  friture  discussion.  But  this  consideration  af- 
tots  only  the  particular  article  of  woollen. 
The  fundamental  principle,  and  the  onl^  one  on 
which  the  whole  plan  can  be  justified,  is  that  I 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  letter— that 
for  the  future  the  two  countries  will  be  to  the 
moet  essential  purposes  tmited.  On  this  ground 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  is  the 
object ;  from  what  local  sources  they  arise  is 
indifferent.  We  trust  to  various  circumstances 
in  believing  that  no  branch  of  trade  or  manu- 
fkcture  will  shift  so  stiddenly  as  not  to  allow 
time,  in  every  instance  as  it  arises,  for  the  indus- 
try of  this  country  gradually  to  take  another 
direction ;  and  confident  that  there  will  bemar* 
kets  sufficient  to  exercise  the  industry  of  both 
countries,  to  whatever  pitch  either  can  carry  it, 
we  are  not  afraid  in  this  liberal  view  to  encour- 
age a  competition  which  will  ultimately  prove 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  empire,  by  giving 
to  each  country  the  possession  of  whatever 
branch  of  trade  or  article  of  manufacture  it  is 
best  adapted  to,  and  therefore  likely  to  carry  on 
with  the  most  advantage.  These  are  the  ideas 
I  entertain  of  what  we  give  to  Ireland,  and  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  given. 

<  The  unavoidable  consequence  of  these  prin- 
ciples brings  me  back  to  that  which  I  set  out 
^ith — the  indispensable  necessity  of  some  fixed 
mode  of  contribution  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  in 
proportion  to  her  growing  means,  to  the  creneral 
defence.  That  in  fact  she  ought  tocontnbute  in 
that  proportion  I  have  never  heard  any  man 
question  as  a  prmciple.  Indeed  without  that 
expectation  the  conauct  of  this  country  would 
be  an  exampte  of  rashness  and  folly  not  to  be 
paralleled.  But  we  are  desired  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  strongest  general  pledge  that 
can  be  obtained  of  the  intention  of  Ireland, 
wkhoot  requiring  anythiu?  specific  at  present. 
I  must  fairly  say  that  such  a  measure  neither 
earn  nor  ought  to  give  tatisiketion.  In  the  first 
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place,  it  is  making  everything  take  place  imme- 
diately on  our  part,  and  leaving  everything  un- 
certain  on  that  of  Ireland,  which  would  render 
the  whole  system  so  lame  and  imperfect  as  to 
be  totally  indefensible.   It-  would  reserve  this 
essential  point  as  a  perpetual  source  of  jealous 
discussion,  and  that  even  in  time  of  peace, 
when,  with  no  objects  to  encourage  exertion, 
men  will  be  much  more  disposed  to  object  than 
to  give  liberally ;  and  we  should  have  nothing 
but  a  vague  and  perhaps  a  fidlacious  hope,  in 
answer  to  the  clamours  and  apprehensions  of 
all  the  descriptions  of  men  who  lose,  or  think 
they  lose,  by  the  arrangement.   If  it  is  indis- 
pensable, therefore,  that  the  contribution  should 
be  in  some  degree  ascertained  at  present,  it  is 
equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  quan- 
tum 01  it  must  not  be  fixed  to  any  stated  sum, 
which  of  necessity  would  either  be  too  ereat  at 
present,  or  in  a  little  time  hence  too  small  The 
only  thing  that  seems  reasonable  is  to  appro- 
priate a  certain  fund  towards  supporting  the  ge- 
neral expenses  of  the  empire  in  lime  of  peace, 
and  leave  it,  as  it  must  be  left,  to  the  zeal  of 
Ireland  to  provide  for  extraordinary  emergencies 
in  time  of  war  as  they  arise.   The  fund  which 
seems  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  one  that  hs^ 
been  pointed  out  for  this  purpose,  is  the  heredi- 
tary revenue.   Though  the  effect  will  not  be 
immediate,  our  object  will  be  attained  if  the 
future  surplus  of  this  revenue  beyond  its  present 
produce,  estimated  at  the  medium  of  the  four 
or  five  last  years,  is  applied  in  the  manner  we 
wish.   Sucn  a  fund,  from  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  which  it  is  composed,  must  have  a  di- 
rect relation  to  the  wealth,  ihf  commerce,  and 
population  of  Ireland.   It  wdl  increase  with 
their  extension,  and  cannot  even  begin  to  exist 
without  it.   Towards  this  country  it  will  be 
more  acceptable  thana  much  larger  contribution 
in  any  other  way,  because,  if  in  fact  the  com- 
merce of  Ireland  should  be  increased  at  our  ex- 
pense by  our  manufactures  and  trade  being 
transferred  in  any  degree  thither,  the  compensa- 
tion will  arise  in  the  same  proportion.   It  has 
this  further  inestimable  advantage,  from  being 
fixed  according  to  a  standard  which  will  apply 
to  all  the  future  circumstances  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, that  it  will,  from  the  very  permanence  of 
the  principle,  tend  to  unite  them  more  closely 
and  firmly  to  each  other.   In  Ireland,  it  cannot 
escape  consideration,  that  this  is  a  contribution 
not  given  beforehand  for  uncertain  expectations, 
but  which  can  bnlv  follow  the  actual  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  in  return  for 
which  it  is  given.   If  Ireland  does  not  grow 
richer  and  more  ponulous  she  will  by  this 
scheme  contribute  nothing.   If  she  does  grow 
richer  by  the  participation  of  our  trade,  surely 
she  ought  to  contribute,  and  the  measure  of  that 
contribution  cannot,  with  equal  justice,  be  fixed 
in  any  other  proportion.   It  can  never  be  con- 
tended that  the  increase  of  the  hereditary  reve- 
nue ouffht  to  be  left  to  Ireland  as  the  means  of 
graduaBy  diminishing  her  other  taxes,  unless  it 
can  be  argued  that  the  whole  of  what  Ireland 
now  pays  is  a  greater  burden  in  proportion  than 
the  whole  of  what  is  paid  by  this  country,  and 
that  therefore  she  ou^ht,  even  if  she  grows 
richer,  rather  to  diminish  that  burden  on  hn^ 


self  than  give  anything  towards  lighten]Bg< 
Indeed,  if  this  were  armied,  it  would  be  an  aiw 
gument,  not  against  this  particnlar  mode  cf 
contributing,  but  against  any  contribution  at  alL 
For  if  Ireland  were  to  contribute  voluntarilf 
from  time  to  time,  at  the  discretion  of  her  Par- 
liament, it  would,  if  the  contribution  were  real 
and  effectual,  equally  prevent  any  diminution  of 
her  own  burdens ; — only  the  mode  and  the  pro- 
portion would  be  neither  so  certain  nor  ao  satis- 
jactory.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  very 
increase  supposed  to  arise  in  the  hereditary  re- 
venue cannot  arise  without  a  similar  increase 
in  many  articles  of  the  additional  taxes;  conse- 
quently, from  that  circumstance  alone,  though 
they  part  with  the  future  increase  of  their  here- 
ditary revenue,  their  income  will  be  upon  th« 
whole  increased,  without  imposing  any  addi- 
tional burdens.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  if 
Ireland  allows  that  she  ought  ever  in  time  of 
peace  to  contribute  at  all,  on  which  it  b  impoe- 
sible  to  frame  a  doubt,  I  can  conceive  no  plausi- 
ble ol^eciion  to  die  particular  mode  proposed. 

*  1  recollect  but  two  or  three  topics  that  have 
been  suggested  as  likely  to  be  urced  by  thoee 
who  wish  to  create  difficulties.  The  first,  if  it 
applies  at  all,  applies  as  an  argument  against 
any  contribution  of  any  sort.  It  is  that  the 
wealth  of  Ireland  is  brought  by  absentees  to  he 
spent  in  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  the 
amount  of  this  is  indefinite,  and  the  idea,  I  be- 
lieve, greatly  overrated.  What  this  country 
gains  by  it  I  am  sure  is  small.  The  way  in 
which  it  must  be  -supposed  to  injure  Ireland  is, 
by  diminishing  the  capital  in  the  country,  and 
by  obstructing  civilisation  and  improvement.  If 
this  is  true,  what  follows  ?  That  the  effect  of 
this,  as  far  as  it  operates  to  prevent  the  increase 
d"  trade  and  riches,  will  prevent  also  the  ex- 
istence or  the  increase  of  the  fund  on  which  the 
contribution  is  to  depend.  Therefore  this  aigu- 
ment,  giring  it  its  utmost  weight,  does  not  af- 
fect the  particular  plan  in  questicm.  Besides 
this,  Ireland  in  its  present  state  bears  this  evil, 
and  under  these  circumstances  supports  her 
present  Imrden.  If  she  grows  richer,  will  she 
not  be  able  to  support,  out  of  that  additional 
wealth,  some  addition  oif  burden,  at  least,  with- 
out any  increase  of  hardship  or  difficulty  ?  But 
if  Ireland  states  the  wealth  we  are  supposed  to 
draw  from  her  by  absentees  on  one  hand,  we 
may  state  what  she  draws  from  vA  by  com- 
merce on  the  other.  Look  at  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  see  how  large  a 
proportion  of  what  we  take  from  her  is  the  pro- 
duce of  her  soil  or  the  manuiaotures  of  her  ia- 
habitanls  (which  are  the  great  sources  of  na- 
tional richesj.  How  small,  comparatively,  the 
proportion  of  similar  articles  which  she  takes 
from  us.  The  consequence  is  obvious,  that  she 
is  in  this  respect  clearly  more  benefited  than 
we  are  by  the  intercourse  between  us. 

*  The  other  topic  is,  that  it  is  impolitic  aad 
odious  that  this  arrangement  shoukl  have  the 
appearanee  o[a  bargmnr  and  sueh  an  idea  wffl 
render  it  unpopular  with  the  public  If  t 
permanent  system  is  to  be  settled  by  the 
authority  of  two  distinct  legisUtotes,  I  do  not 
know  what  there  is  more  odiaoM  m  a  baigaia 
between  them  ^an  m  «  treaty  between  twt 
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aepamCe  eroims.  If  the  bargain  is  mSmtj  if 
tlie  terras  of  it  are  not  for  mutual  benefit,  it  is 
not  calculated  for  the  sitnatloa  of  two  countries 
oooneoted  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireiaad  ought 
to  be.  Bat  it  is  of  the  essence  of  such  a  settle- 
ment (whaterer  name  is  to  be  giren  to  it)  that 
both  the  advantage  and  the  obii^ation  should  be 
reciprocal ;  one  cannot  be  so  without  the  other. 
This  reciprocity,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  to  be 
called  a  bargain,  is  an  inherent  and  neeesssu^ 
part  of  the  new  system  to  be  established  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  In  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain  with  Ireland  there  can  subsist  but 
two  possible  principles  of  connexion.  The  one, 
that  which  is  exploded,  of  total  subordination  in 
Ireland,  and  of  restrictions  on  her  commerce  for 
the  benefit  of  this  country,  which  was  by  this 
means  enabled  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the 
empire;  the  other  b,  what  is  now  proposed  to 
be  confiLrmed  and  completed,  that  of  an  equal 
participation  of  all  commercial  advantages,  and 
some  proportioikof  the  charge  of  protecting  the 
general  interest.  If  Ireland  is  at  all  connected 
with  this  country,  and  to  remain  a  member  of 
the  empure,  she  must  make  her  option  between 
these  two  principles,  and  she  has  wisely  and 
justly  made  it  for  the  latter.  But  if  she  does 
think  this  system  for  her  advanta^  as  well  as 
ours,  and  if  she  sets  any  Talue  either  on  the 
confirmation  and  security  of  what  has  been 
giren  her,  or  on  the  possession  of  what  is  now 
within  her  reach,  she  can  attain  neither  without 
performing  on  her  part  what  both  reason  and 
justice  entitle  us  to  expect. 

<  The  only  remainmff  consideration  is,  for 
what  service  this  contribution  shall  be  granted, 
and  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  applied.  This 
aeems  a  question  of  little  difficulty.  The  great 
advantage  that  Ireland  will  derive  is,  ftom  the 
equal  participation  of  oor  trade,  and  of  the 
b^eftts  derived  from  our  colonies.  Nothing, 
therefore,  is  so  natural  as  that  she  should  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  navy,  on  which 
the  protection  of  both  dej[»end3.  For  the  rest, 
it  seems  only  necessary  to  provide  some  proper 
mode  of  ascertaining  to  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land that  the  surplus  is  annually  paid  over,  to 
be  api^ied  with  other  monies  voted  here  for 
naval  services,  and  to  be  accounted  for,  toge- 
ther with  them,  to  the  Parliament  of  this  coun- 
try. There  can  be  but  ene  navy  for  the  empire 
at  large,  and  it  must  be  administered  by  the 
executive  power  in  this  country.  The  partieu- 
lara  of  the  administration  of  it  cannot  be  under 
the  contrd  a[  anything  but  the  Parliament  oi' 
this  country.  This  priaciole,  on  the  AiUest 
consideration,  seems  one  which  must  be  held 
•acred.  Nothing  else  can  also  prevent  the 
supreme  executive  power,  and  with  it  the  force 
of  the  empire,  being  distracted  into  different 
diannels,  and  its  energy  and  effect  being  con- 
sequently lost.  As  the  sum  to  be  received  in 
this  manner  from  Ireland  can  never  be  more 
than  a  part  (I  fear  a  small  one)  of  the  whole 
naval  expense,  as  its  amount  from  time  to  tune 
will  be  notorious,  and  as  it  will  go  in  diminu- 
tion of  the  supplies  to  be  granted  here,  the  Par- 
liament of  this  country  will  have  both  the 
means  and  the  inducement  to  watch  its  expen- 
diture as  narrowly  as  if  it  was  gmted  by 


themselves.  Ireland,  therefore,  will  hate  tha 
same  security  that  we  have  against  any  mis- 
application, and  she  will  have  the  less  reason 
to  be  jealous  on  the  subject,  because  we  have 
a  common  interest  with  her,  and  to  a  stiU 
greater  extent,  in  the  service  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  support ;  and  if  any  deficiency  arises 
from  mismanagement  it  will  (according  to  this 
arrangement)  fall,  not  upon  them,  but  upon  us, 
to  make  it  good. 

*  I  have  no  more  to  add.  I  have  troubled 
you  with  all  this  from  an  extreme  anxiety  to 
put  you  in  possession  of  all  that  occurs  to  me 
on  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  that  can 
occupy  oar  attention  in  the  course  of  our  lives. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  my  wearying  you 
with  so  much  detail.  I  release  you  from  it,  in 
the  persuasion  that  you  will  feel  how  much  de- 
penas  upon  this  crisis  for  both  countries,  and  in 
the  certainty  that  your  exertions,  and  those  ot 
your  friends,  will  be  proportioned  to  its  imports 
ance.  I  will  only  add,  that  difficulties  may  be 
started  at  first,  but  I  think  they  must  vanish  on 
discussion.  At  all  events,  believe  me,  my  dear 
Duke,  it  is  indispensable  to  us  all,  and  to  the 

Sublic,  that  they  should  be  overcome.  By  ad- 
ress  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the 
business,  and  above  all,  by  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion to  succeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found  both  possible  and  easy,  I  shall  then 
have  to  congratulate  you  on  your  having  the 
happiness  to  accomplish  a  scheme  which  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  tranquillity  and 
reviving  prosperity  to  both  countries. 

*  I  am  ever, 

'  with  constant  affection  and  attachment, 
'  My  dear  Dake, 
'  Your  £iiithiul  and  sincere  friaid» 
*  W.  Pitt. 

*  Downing  Street,  Friday,  Jan,  7, 1785, 

•  I  past  12,  P.M.  ^ 

'  I  need  hardly  tdl  you  that  I  am  obliged  to 
send  you  these  sheets  as  they  are,  without  the 
leisure  either  to  copy  or  revise  them.' 

The  commercial  propositions,  as  is  well 
known,  did  not  prosper  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament. On  the  4tn  of  July,  1785,  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  repoits — 

'  I  have  seen  Mr.  Grattan,  but  found  him  im- 
practicable in  a  deffree  scarcely  credible*  I  de- 
sired to  be  apprised  of  his  objections,  and  stated 
my  reliance  on  your  disposition  to  modify,  as  far 
as  candour  could  require,  those  parts  which 
were  deemed  exceptionable  in  Ireland ;  but  his 
ideas  of  objection  were  such  as  to  render  them 
impossible  to  be  obviated.  He  said  that  he 
could  admit  nothing  which  intrenched  on  old 
settlements ;  that  it  seemed  an  attempt  to  re- 
sume in  peace  concessions  ^^ranted  in  wax ;  that 
rendering  the  fourth  propoeilion  conditional  was 
of  but  little  avail ;  that  everyrthing  should  be 
1^  to  national  faith,  and  nothing  covenanted.* 

But  the  final  blow,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
struck  in  the  month  of  August. 
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*  Tht  Duke  ef  BuOland  U  Mr.  Pitt. 

*Dublin  Castle,  August  13, 1785. 

•  Mt  deak  Pitt,  . 

*I  am  most  extremely  concerned  to  inuirm 
you,  that  after  a  tedious  debate,  which  continued 
till  past  nine  in  the  morning,  the  House  came  to 
a  division,  when  the  numbers  for  admitting  the 
bill  were  127  to  108.   You  may  wgll  imagine 
that  80  small  a  majority  as  nineteen  on  so  strong 
a  question  as  the  admission  of  the  bill  affords 
no  great  hopes  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
measure.    It  will  be  an  eflFort  of  our  tinited 
strength  to  get  the  bill  printed,  that  at  least  it 
may  remain  as  a  monument  of  the  liberality  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  my  desire  to  promote  a 
system  which  promises  such  essential  advantage 
to  the  empire.   All  my  influence  must  likewise 
be  exerted  on  Monday  to  defeat  a  motion  from 
Mr.  Flood,  to  the  purpose  of  declaring  "  the  four 
propositions,  as  passed  in  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  as  destructive  of  the  liberties  and 
constitution  of  Ireland."   Such  a  declaration  is 
of  a  nature  too  hostile  to  be  endured  for  a  mo- 
ment.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Grattan  was,  I  un- 
derstand, a  display  of  the  most  beautiful  elo- 
quence perhaps  ever  heard,  but  it  was  seditious 
and  inflammatory  to  a  degree  hardly  credible. 
The  theory  and  positions  laid  down  both  in  his 
speech  and  that  of  Mr.  Flood  amounted  to 
nothing  less  than  war  with  England.   This  was 
distinctly  told  him  in  so  many  words  by  Mr. 
Pole.*   The  Attorney-General  t  supported  tne 
in  the  most  honourable  and  manly  maimer,  and 
has  committed  himself  without  reserve.  Our 
only  line  left  is  to  force,  if  possible,  the  bdl  to 
be  read,  and  then  to  adjourn,  that  men  may 
have  time  to  return  to  their  senses.   It  grieves 
me  to  think  that  a  system  which  held  out  so 
much  advantage  to  the  em^nre,  and  which  was 
so  fair  between  the  two  countries,  should  meet 
a  fkte  so  contrary  to  its  deserts ;  and  I  may  say 
Ireland  wUl  have  reason  to  repent  her  folly  if 
e^e  persists  m  a  conduct  so  dangerous,  so  de- 
structive of  her  true  interest,  and  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  connexion  between  herself 
and  Great  Britain.   I  have  only  to  add,  that  I 
Still  do  not  absolutely  despona;  but,  be  the 
sveot  what  it  may,  no  alteration  shall  take  place 
in  my  determination:  I  will  never  think  of 
quittrog  my  station  while  I  can  render  an  iota 
of  strength  to  your  government,  or  to  the  great 
cause  in  which  we  are  embarked.   I  will  write 
tnore  fully  after  Monday.    I  was  up  all  last 
night,  and  am  quite  worn  out. 

'  Believe  me  to  be  ever  yours, 

*  RXTTLAlfD.' 

We  will  add  Mr.  Pitt's  reply  :— 

'  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Putney  Heath,  Aug.  17,  1785. 
'  My  dear  Duke, — I  confess  myself  not  a  Kt- 
tle  difiippdnted  and  hurt  in  the  account  brought 


♦  Now  Lord  Maryboroui^h. 

t  The  Attomey-Gkneral  for  Ir«Und  was  then  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Iiord 
ChanceUor  and  Earl  of  Clare. 


me  Up^kj  hf  yaar  ktter  and  Mr.  Oxde^  of  tba 
event  of  Fnday«   I  had  hoped  thai  neither  pre^ 
judice  nor  party  oonid  on  sera  an  ooeasioii  nsTe 
made  so  many  proselytes  against  the  true  inte- 
rests of  the  cott&try ;  hut  the  die  seems  ui  a 
great  neasnre  to  be  cast,  at  least  for  the  pre> 
senL   Whatever  it  leads  to,  we  have  the  satw- 
faction  of  having  proposed  a  system  which,  I 
brieve,  will  not  be  discredited  even  by  its  fail- 
and  we  must  wait  times  and  seasons  for 
oarryinff  it  into  effect.   I  think  you  judge  most 
wisely  m  making  it  your  plan  to  give  the  inter- 
val of  a  long  adjournment  as  soon  as  the  bill 
has  been  read  and  printed.   With  so  doabifnl  a 
majority,  and  with  so  much  indtistry  to  raise  a 
spirit  of  opposition  without  doors,  this  is  not 
the  moment  for  nressing  further.   It  will  re- 
main to  be  seen  whether,  by  showing  a  firm  and 
unalterable  decision  to  abide  by  the  system  in 
its  present  shape,  and  by  exertmg  every  effort 
botn  to  instruct  and  influence  the  country  at 
large  into  a  just  opinion  of  the  advantages  hdd 
out  to  then^  a  favourable  change  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  general  current  of  opinion  bcobre 
the  time  comes  for  resuming  the  eoDsideration 
o£  the  bill.   I  am  not  at  all  sansnine  in  my  ex- 
pectations of  your  division  on  the  intended  mt^ 
tion  on  Monday  last   Though  an  Opposition 
frequently  loses  its  advantage  by  atteroptkig  to 
push  it  too  far,  yet,  on  such  a  question,  and 
with  the  encoursigement  of  so  mu^  success,  I 
rather  conclude  that  absurdity  and  faction  will 
have  gained  a  second  triumph;  but  I  am  very 
far  from  thinking  it  impossiUe  that  reieetioQ 
an^  discussion  may  operate  a  ^freat  ohaii^  be- 
fore the  time  when  your  Parhament  wiU  pro- 
bably meet  after  the  aii^nmment.   I  very  much 
wish  you  may  at  least  have  been  just  able  to 
ward  off  Floods  motion,  lest  its  standing  on  the 
journals  should  be  an  obstacle  to  farther  pro- 
ceedings at  a  happder  moment.   It  is  still  al- 
most incomprehensible  to  me  who  can  hsTt 
been  the  deserters  who  reduced  our  foree  so  low, 
and  I  wait  with  great  impatience  for  a  mors 
particular  account. 

'  All  I  have  to  say,  in  the  mean  time,  is  very 
short :  let  us  meet  what  has  happened,  or  what- 
ever may  happen,  with  the  coolness  and  deter- 
mination of  persons  who  may  be  defeated,  hot 
cannot  be  disgraced,  and  who  know  that  those 
who  obstruct  them  are  greater  sufferers  than 
themselves.  You  have  only  to  preserve  the 
same  spirit  and  temper  you  have  shown  through- 
out in  the  remainder  of  this  difficult  scene. 
Yonr  own  credit  and  fame  wiU  be  safe,  as  well 
as  that  of  your  friends.  I  wish  I  could  say  the 
same  of  the  coimtry  you  have  been  laboorhig  te 
serve.  Our  cause  is  on  too  firm  a  rock  here  In 
be  materially  shaken,  even  for  a  time,  by  tUs 
disappointment;  and  when  the  experience  of 
this  met  has  produced  a  little  more  wisdom  in 
Ireland,  I  bdieve  the  time  will  yet  come  when 
we  shall  see  all  our  views  realized  in  both 
coontries,  and  for  the  adtantage  of  both,  ft 
may  be  soraier  or  later,  as  acodent,  or  perfaajps 
(for  some  time)  midice,  May  direct ;  biK  it  will 
he  riffht  at  last.  We  must  spare  no  huma 
exerdon  to  bring  forward  the  moment  as  early 
as  possSHe ;  but  we  mnst  be  prepared  also  to 
1  wait  for  it  oB  <me  aniforai  and  reaolute  grovid, 
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beit  erercalata.  h,  trfll  btao  immll  cfmJi* 

tkn  to  yciiy  in  the  doubtful  stale  of  thiscne  kn- 
pedant  ei^ect,  diat  every  other  pert  of  the  pah* 
Ik  eccne  afibnte  the  mott  wcommimg  aad 
animfltinff  proapect;  aad  yon  hare,  mnre  ail, 
the  saiisuotkn  of  kmowiog  that  year  goreca* 
ment  has  made  a  more  tigoroiis  effort  (what- 
ever be  ita  ultimate  aucoeas)  than  I  believe 
any  other  period  of  Lrish  history  will  prodiKe, 
since  the  present  train  of  govemment  has  been 
established.  I  write  this  as  the  first  result  of 
my  feelings,  and  I  write  it  to  3roor9elf  alone. 
*  Believe  me  ever, 
'  Your  moat  affectionate  and  ffuthlul  friend, 

•  W.  Pitt.' 

In  the  extracts  we  have  given  relative  to 
the  oommercial  propositions,  there  is  one 
passage  which  at  fij-st  sight  may  have  ex- 
cited the  reader's  surprise — where  Mr.  Pitt 
BO  emphatically  declares  his  resolution  '  to 
excluoe  the  Catholics  from  any  share  in  the 
representation  or  the  government.'  Strong 
expressions  from  the  same  minister  who,  in 
1601,  resigned  office  on  finding  his  Royal 
Master  refuse  to  concede  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic claims  i  The  words  of  the  letter  may, 
we  say,  have  excited  suiprise  at  first  si^ht 
— but  at  first  sight  only ;  for  on  examinaticm 
it  will  be  found  that  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  on  both  occasions,  were  perfectly  uni- 
form and  constant   He  held,  that  so  long 
as  Ireland  was  a  separate  kingdom,  with  a 
parliament  of  its  own,  so  long  the  Roman 
CathoUca,  forming  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, could  not,  with  safety  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church  and  Constitution,  be  admit 
ted  to  a  share — since  their  share  would  then 
be  a  large  preponderance— in  the  repre- 
sentation ;  but  Uiat  if  the  two  nations  were 
blended  and  mixed  together  by  a  legislative 
union,  then  the  Roman  Catholics,  becoming 
only  a  minority  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  empire,  might  without  danger  be  ad- 
mitted to  equal  privileges.    Such  are  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself  in 
the  letter  to  the  King,  which  is  dated  Jana 
ary31,  1801,  and  which,  in  1827,  was  first 
made  public  by  Lord  Kenyon.*    We  have 
no  thoughts  of  here  inflicting  upon  our 
rtsders  any  renewed  discussion  od  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims;  we  are  at  present  only  concerned 
in  showing  that,  whether  Mr.  Pitt's  views 
upon  this  question  be  considered  vrise  or 
unwise,  salutary  or  pernicious,  tbey  were 
exactly  the  same  in  1786  as  in  1801,  and 
were  alike  pvnnied  with  lofty  firmness, 
For  their  sake  he  wae  equally  insady  in  the 
first  year  to  hazard  popularity,  and  in  the 
latter  year  to  sacrifice  power. 


♦  S«e  Gluart.  Rev.  yoI  uxvi.  Amraal  Register, 
1887,  vol.  ii.,jn.472. 


We  cannot  leave  the  snbjeot  of  Ireland 
without  doing  justice  to  the  character  and 
ujnduct  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.*  Through- 
out this  correspondence  he  appears  to  very 
great  advantage,  combining  a  frank  and 
cordial  spirit,  and  a  delicate  sense  of  honour, 
with  good  judgment,  prudence,  and  vigilant 
attention  to  his  duties.  In  reference  to  the 
very  subject  which  we  touched  upon  just 
now — the  Irish  Union — a  prediction  which 
he  makes  on  the  16th  of  June,  1784,  indi- 
cates surely  no  common  decree  of  foresight 
and  sagacity.  He  is  speaking  of  the  Irish 
volunteers : — 

The  volunteer  corps  were  reviewed  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  about  a  fortnight  since.  Their 
numbers  were  much  dimiDished  from  the  former 
y^ar,  in  spite  of  all  exertions  made  use  of  to 
alarm  and  irritate ;  so  that  I  am  in  hopes  this 
self-appointed  army  may  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out the  interposition  of  government,  which 
would  prove  a  most  fortunate  circumstance.  If 
some  such  event  should  not  have  efiect,  the  pe- 
riod cannot  be  far  distant  when  they  must  be 
spoken  to  in  a  peremptory  and  decisive  manner. 
For  the  existence  of  a  government  is  very  preca- 
rious while  an  armed  force,  independent  of  and 
unconnected  with  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  aw- 
inff  the  legislature  into  all  its  wild  and  visionary 
schemes,  &  permitted  to  endure.  The  northern 
newspapers  take  notice  of  an  intention  in  some 
of  the  corps  to  address  the  Froich  king;  and 
which  they  recommend  as  a  very  proper  and 
spirited  measure.  No  meeting  for  such  a  lauda* 
ble  purpNoee  has  vet  taken  place.  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it,  though  the  madness  of  some  of  these 
armed  legislators  might  go  to  anything.  Were 
I  to  indu^^  a  distant  speculation,  I  should  say 
that,  without  an  Kmon,  Ireland  will  not  be  con- 
nected with  Crreat  Britain  in  twenty  years 
knger.' 

Irish  subjects  are  not  the  only  ones  treated 
in  thb  correspondence — there  are  also  fre- 
quent and  interesting  touches  of  Enghsh 
politics.  We  will  give  from  Mr.  Pitt's  let- 
ters three  extracts  referring  to  these  at  three 
very  different  periods.  The  fii-st  when  he 
and  the  Duke  of  Rutland  were  battling  to- 
gether in  opposition,  but  with  the  prospect 
of  power  close  before  them;  the  second 
when  Mr.  Pitt,  in  power,  had  yet  to  struggle 
against  an  adverse  and  exasperated  majors 
ity  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  third 
when  Mr.  Pitt,  afler  appealing  to  the  peo- 
ple, again  met  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
found  himself  as  strong  in  parliamentary  as 
in  popular  support. 

The  first  is  dated  November  22, 1733 1 — 

•  We  may  be  pardoned  for  recalling  to  our  readers 
the  amiable  impression  of  His  Grace's  private  life 
and  manners  derived  from  the  Memoirs  of  bis  ve- 
nerated protigi,  Mr.  Crabbe,  who,  on  Mr.  fiurke's 
recommendation,  became  domestic  chaplain  at  Bel- 
«oir  Castle  in  1'3S2,  and  owed  all  his  subsequent 
prelenMaU  mifaskxiidnNS  of  the  Boaseof  Rntttad. 
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Corresponde7u§  belwien  Mr.  Pitt  and  ikg  Duki  0f  RuiUmd. 


Sept. 


'  We  are  in  the  midst  of  eootest,  and,  I  tfaiair, 
approaching  io  a  crisis.  The  bill  which  Fox  has 
brought  in  relative  to  India  will  be,  one  way  or 
other,  decisive  for  or  against  the  coalition.  It 
is,  I  really  think,  the  boldest  and  most  unconsti- 
tutional measure  ever  attempted,  transferring  at 
one  stroke,  in  spite  of  all  charters  and  compacts, 
the  immense  patronage  and  infiaence  of  the  East 
to  Charles  Foxy  in  or  out  of  office,  1  think  it 
will  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  find  its  wa]^  through 
our  House^  and  can  never  succeed  in  yotirs. 
Ministry  trust  all  on  this  one  die,  and  will  proba- 
bly fail.  Thev  have  hurried  on  the  bill  so  fast 
that  we  are  to  nave  the  second  reading  on  Thurs- 
day next,  Nov,  2^ih,  I  think  we  shaU  be  strong 
on  that  day,  but  much  stronger  in  the  subse- 
auent  stages.  If  you  have  any  member  within 
nftyor  a  Hundred  miles  of  you,  who  cares  for  the 
constitution  or  the  country,  pray  send  him  to 
the  House  of  Commons  as  quick  as  you  can.  I 
trust  you  see  that  this  bill  will  not  easily  reach 
the  House  of  Lords;  but  I  must  tell  you  that 
Ministry  flatter  themselves  with  canying  it 
through  before  Christmas.' 

The  second  is  of  March  23,  1784 : — 

'  The  interesting  circumstances  of  the  present 
moment,  though  they  are  a  double  reason  for 
my  writing  to  you,  hardly  leave  me  the  time  to 
do  it.  Per  tot  discrimina  rerum,  we  are  at 
length  arrived  within  sight  of  a  dissolution. 
The  bill  to  continue  the  powers  of  regulating 
the  intercourse  with  America  to  the  20th 
June  will  pass  the  House  of  Lords  to-day. 
That,  and  the  Mutiny  Bill,  will  receive  the 
Royal  Assent  to-morrow,  and  the  King  will 
then  make  a  short  speech  and  dissolve  tl^  Par- 
liament Our  calculations  for  the  new  elections 
are  very  favourable,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people 
seems  still  progressive  in  our  favour.  The  new 
Parliament  may  meet  about  the  15th  or  16lh  of 
May,  and  I  hone  we  may  so  emplo]^  the  imerval 
as  to  have  all  the  necessary  business  rapidly 
brou^^t  on,  and  make  the  session  a  short  one.' 

The  24th  of  the  following  May  is  the  dale 
of  our  third  extract : — 

*  I  cannot  let  the  messenger  go  withont  con- 
ffratulating  you  on  the  prospect  confirmed  to  us 
by  the  openmg  of  the  sessicxi.  Our  first  battle 
was  previous  to  the  address,  on  the  subject  of 
the  return  for  "Westminster.  The  enemy  chose 
to  put  themselves  on  bad  ground,  by  moving 
that  two  Members  ourfit  to  have  been  returned, 
without  first  hecuring  the  High-Bailiflf  to  explain 
the  reasons  of  his  conduct.  We  beat  them  oo 
this  by  283  to  ISa  The  High-Bailiff  is  to  at- 
tend to-day,  and  it  will  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances stated  whether  he  wiU  be  ordered  to 
proceed  in  the  scrutmy,  or  immediately  to  make 
a  double  return,  which  will  bring  the  question 
before  a  committee.  In  either  case  I  hare  no 
doubt  of  Fox  being  thrown  out,  though  in  either 
there  may  be  great  delay,  inconvenience,  and 
expense,  and  the  choice  ot  the  alternative  is  del- 
icate. We  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  address, 
in  which  nothmg  was  objected  to  but  the  thank* 
ing  the  King  expressly  for  tlie  dMR^otiMi.  Opr 


poMtioamigiied  eferythine  weakly,  and  htd  the 
appeaxaace  a  Tanqoiued  puty,  wluek  a^ 
peared  atiU  mm  m  the  dt^isioo,  wbea  me 
nnmbera  wmn  288  to  114.  We  ean  harre  Iktb 
doubt  that  the  pfogreas  of  the  seaskxi  will  ioiw 
niak  thioo^out  a  ha^^eontiasc  to  the  last 
We  have  mdeed  notiung  to  eonttod  with  but 
the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  delicacy  of  some 
of  the  subjeou  which  must  be  brought  foiw 
ward.' 

We  close  this  Tolume  with  the  earoeat 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  the  only  one  of  its 
class  to  coroe  before  us.  Every  succeeding 
day,  as  it  bears  us  further  from  the  era  of 
Pitt  and  Fox,  removes  more  and  more  of 
the  few  who  yet  lingered  amongst  us,  the 
contemporaries  and  friends  of  those  illus- 
trious men.  Only  last  year  we  saw  depart 
the  sole  surviving  cabinet  colleaffue  of  Fitt 
in  his  first  administration ;  only  last  month 
the  devoted  widow  of  Fox.  But  Time 
should  not  all  destroy ;  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  breaks  the  remaining  links  of 
living  affection,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  cast  aside  the  ties  of  official  reserve 
— it  should  unlock  the  most  secret  acrutoire 
— ^it  should  draw  forth  the  most  hoarded 
papers.  The  words  'private'  and  *most 
private'  on  the  cover  need  be  no  lonc^er 
spells  to  restrain  us.  We  may  now,  with- 
out any  breach  of  public  duty — without  any 
wound  to  personal  feelings — explore  the 
hidden  thoughts,  the  inward  workings  of 
those  two  great  minds  which  stood  arrayed 
against  each  other  during  twenty-three 
stormy  and  eventful  years.  We  may  trace 
them  in  their  boyhood,  and  inquire  wiiether 
it  was  in  part  through  careful  training,  or 
all  by  their  endowments  at  birth,  that  each 
of  them  inherited  his  father's  gifts  of  genius 
— that  rarest  of  all  gifts  to  inherit  &om  a 
parent — as  if,  accordincr  to  the  fine  thought 
of  Dante,  the  Great  Giver  had  willed  to 
show  that  it  proceeds  from  himself  alone: 

'  Bade  volte  risuqre  per  li  mmi 
L*  umana  probitade,  e  questo  vude 
Quei  che  la  da,  perche  da  lui  si  chiamL** 

We  may,  perhaps,  by  the  journal  of  some 
secreUry  or  aome  troated  friend,  pursos 
them  in  their  country  retirement,  and  their 
familiar  conversation.  We  may  walk  by 
the  side  of  Pitt  along  the  avenue  that  he 
planted  at  Holwood,  or  sit  vrith  Fox  be- 
neath the  wide-spreadiiDgoedar  at  St.  Anne's. 
We  may  see  the  blotted  notes  from  whence 
grew  the  elaborate  orauoa  still  perused 
with  delight ;  we  may  trace  in  tome  hasty 
sketch  the  germ  of  tome  great  enactment 
by  which  we  continue  to  be  ruled.  We 
may  follow  the  rival  statesmen  in  their  hr 

♦  Purgat,  lib.  viL,  verse  Ifl. 
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dtTergpBBt  padM  dmiugb  )iS^  oiltU  their  final 
resdog-place,  under  the  same  atfOely  rooC 
and  witbm  a  few  pacea  of  each  other :  and 
thus,  while  such  stores  of  information  as  the 
present  volume  supplies  come  gradually  to 
light,  both  Pitt  and  Fox  will  no  doubt  be- 
come far  better  known  to  the  present  gene- 
ration than  they  could  be  to  the  great  mass 
of  those  amongst  whom  their  own  life  was 
cast. 


Art.  n.— 1 .  A/»x*>»»  X«uf^f«i.  The  Choi- 
pkora  of  JE^chylus,  %oitk  N6te»  critical, 
explanaiory^  and  philological.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  W.  Peile,  M.  A.,  &c.  London. 
1840. 

2.  Bihliotheca  Gresca,  curantxbus  F.  J acobs 
et  V.  C.  F.  Rest  JBtckyli  Ttagadi- 
arum.  Vol.  I.  Orettea  :  Sectio2,  Chokpho- 
T(B,  Edidit  Dr.  R.  H.  Klausen.  Gotha 
et  Eribrdiae.  1835. 

3.  IHMerlatiaju  on  the  Eumemdu  of  JEs- 
chylue  ;  v^iih  the  Greek  Text  and  Critical 
Remarks,  From  the  German  of  C.  O. 
Mueller.    Cambridge.  1835. 

4.  ^schyli  TragacUa,  Reoensuit  et  illus- 
travit  Joannes  Minckwitz.  Vol.  L  Eu- 
menides,    Lipsise.  1838. 

5.  Die  ^schylieche  Trilogie  Frofnethetes,  u, 
s,  uf^  nebit  Winken  ueler  die  lyUogie  dee 
MtckyUu  ueherhaupt.  Von  F.  G. 
Welcker.    Darmstadt.  1824. 

6.  Nachtrag  zur  Trilogie,  u,  s,  w.  Von  F. 
G.  Welcker.   Frankfurt  a  M.  1826. 

Wk  cannot  resume  the  subject  of  ^schylus 
and  hb  Trilogies  without  adverting  to  the 
losses  which  this  branch  of  scholarship  has 
sustained  since  the  publication  of  our  128th 
Number.  Most  of  those  whom  we  then 
alluded  to  have  been  already  swept  from 
the  world.  Bishop  Butler  of  Liohneld  has 
gone  to  his  rest,  aner  such  severe  and  pro- 
tracted sufferings  as  would  have  paralysed 
a  less  enereetic  mind.  He  has  gone,  full  of 
labours  and  of  honours,  though  not  of  years. 
And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  Uiat  he  is  gone 
with  much  of  his  merit  unappreciated.  If^ 
however,  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  education  of  the  higher  classes,  and  in 
particular  of  the  clergy,  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  the  poor, — and  if  the 
silent  but  most  practical  reformation  which 
has  been  at  work  in  our  public  schools  for 
many  years  past  ever  attracts  the  notice 
whidi  it  deserves, — then  the  time  will 
come  when  men  will  feel  an  interest  in 
tracing  the  steps  of  the  improvement;  and 


diey  win  btirdly  fail  to  give  honour  due  to 
that  scholar  who  set  the  first  example  in 
remodelling  our  public  education,  and  gave 
a  stimulus  which  is  now  acting  on  a]nK)st 
all  the  public  schools  in  the  country.* 

On  the  other  hand,  John  Wordsworth 
has  sunk  in  the  prime  of  life,  exhausted  by 
his  labours  ere  their  fruits  had  been  given 
to  the  public.  '  Non  res,  sed  spes  erat 
but  how  well-grounded  and  sure  a  hope,  all 
who  know  Cambridge  can  say.  We  will 
not  add  anything  of  our  own  to  the  follow- 
ing sketch  from  the  hand  of  his  brother,  the 
distinguished  master  of  Harrow  SchooL 
(After  the  details  of  his  childhood  and  boy- 
hood, from  his  birth  in  1805,  the  account 
proceeds :) — 

*  He  became  a  Scholar  of  Trinity  College  in 
1826,  and  a  Fellow  in  1830.  He  usually  resided 
there  till  1833,  when  he  made  a  tour  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He  spent  a  considerable 
time  at  Florence  in  making^an  accurate  collation 
of  the  Medicean  MS.  of  Aschylus ;  having,  be- 
fore his  departure  from  England,  contributed  to 
the  Philological  Museum  a  series  of  critical  ob- 
servations on  an  edition  of  that  poet.  On  his 
return  from  the  continent,  in  1834,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  classical  lecturer  in  his  own  college ; 
and  the  lectures  which  he  then  delivered  will  be 
long  remembered  by  those  who  heard  them,  for 
the  remarkable  erudition  which  they  displayed. 
He  spared  no  labour  in  his  pbiloloj^ical  research- 
es, and  he  seemed  unable  to  satisfy  himself  in 
them  before  he  had  exhausted  the  subject  on 
which  he  was  engaged.  To  the  pursuit  of  these 
studies  he  brought  great  vufilance  of  observa^ 
tion,  singular  acuteness  oT  discrimination,  a 
sound  judgment,  a  tenacious  memory,  and  un- 
wearied industry.  He  employed  these  fiicultiea 
in  his  intellectual  inquiries,  and  he  recorded  in 
his  papers  the  results  of  his  investigations  with 

scrupulous  and  elaborate  accuracy  

He  proposed  to  publish  not  only  the  correspond- 
ence, but  also  some  of  the  inedited  wortcs  of 
Dr.  Bendey,  especially  hb  Homer.  He  waa 
employed  at  the  same  time  in  compiling  a 
Classical  Dictionary,  which,  if  an  opinion  may 
be  formed  from  the  materials  which  he  haa 
amassed  for  that  work,  as  well  as  from  the  por- 
tion which  he  had  already  executed,  and  from 
the  plan  which  he  had  drawn  out  of  the  whole, 
would  have  proved  a  verjr  useful  and  honourable 
monument  of  his  indefatigable  labour  and  com* 
prebensive  learning.  But  the  work  which,  as  a 
scholar,  he  most  desired  to  execute,  was  an  edi- 
tion of  .£schylus.  During  a  period  of  several 
years  he  had  directed  his  attention  to  that  ob- 
ject; and  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged  to  the 

K resent  time  (Dec.  1841),  some  of  the  results  of 
is  indusOry  would  now,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  before  Uie  world.   For  at  his  death,  his 


•  It  ftdls  to  oor  lot  to  speak  of  him  only  as  the 
head  of  an  important  aehool:  for  bis  higher  praise 
wa  must  refer  to  bis  worthy  pnpil,  chaplain,  and 
friend,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans,  mlhe  prefaoeto  hie 
Bitkofric  of  iSMf ,  a  truly  precious  manual  for  the 
young  clergynaBu 
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observations  on  the  woiits  of  that  traj^ednn  had 

reached  such  a  state  of  maturity,  that  ooe  of 
the  plays  illustrated  by  him  will,  it  is  hoped*  ere 
long  appear,  to  be  followed  at  short  iatervals  by 
others  m  succession.  He  was  wdl  conyersaot 
with  the  priocipal  productions  of  modem  litera- 
ture, especially  With  the  works  of  the  English 
poets,  and  was  a  warm  and  Judicious  lorer  of 
the  fine  arts,  particularly  or  painting  and  an* 
graving.  These  intellectual  endowments  were 
based  upon  moral  qualities  of  a  graver  kiiid. 
Serious  in  aspect,  tall  in  person,  thoughtful  in 
demeanour,  gentle  and  unobtrusive  in  manners* 
he  bore  in  his  appearance  an  air  of  earnestness. 
He  was  one  or  those  who  love  much  rather 
than  many.  He  wished  and  strove  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  others  rather  thaa  his  own;  he 
judged  BO  oae  with  severity  but  himself.  He 
was  devotedly  attached  to  the  academic  inatitQ- 
tions  to  which  he  belonged,  and  entertained  a 
dutiful  and  reverent  affection  for  the  Church  of 
England,  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  and 
whose  service,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he 
would  have  adorned  by  his  learning  and  his 
humility.  He  died  at  Trinity  Lodge  on  the 
3l8t  day  of  December,  1839.** 

From  abroad  the  news  of  Klausen'b 
death  reached  this  country  some  time  ago. 
Of  his  Agamemnon  we  formerly  spoke ;  and 
we  were  waiting  raider  impatiently  for  the 
continuation  of  his  edition.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  removed  from  Bonn  to  Griefewald,  an 
university  in  the  extreme  north  of  Germany, 
chiefly  distinguished  for  the  richness  of  its 
endowments.  And  he  had  published  two 
eoraely  octavos  on  JEneas  and  the  PmuUes^ 
— characters  for  whom  we  have  the  highest 
respect :  yet  even  while  we  believed  that 
the  loss  OT  time  was  not  irretrievable,  we 
grudged  that  he  bad  digressed  from  what 
we  thought  so  much  more  iniportant 

Karl  Otfried  Mueller  of  Goettingen, 
though  in  more  mature  yeara,  yet  still  pre- 
maturely,  has  also  fallen  a  victim  to  b» 
Hterary  seal.  He  had  gone  to  Greece,  to 
complete  the  researches  necessary  for  the 
series  of  his  great  historical  designs ;  and 
the  ardour  with  which  he  applied  himself  to 
the  examination  of  the  inscriptions  at 
Delj^i  under  the  scorching  heat  of  a  mid- 
summer sun,  produced  apoplexy  and  im- 
mediate death ;  and  he  sleeps  in  his  own 
beloved   Athens,  inter  sUvat  Aeademuj 


*  PMface  to  '  Bentlcy's  CcnrrespondcBoe/  (Lond. 
1841)  pp.  xvL— xix. 

t  Thit  admirable  scholar  was  bom  at  Brigg  ia 
Silesia,  1797,  where  his  father,  we  believe,  was  the 
pastor.  Hit  first  scboolmaiter  was  Lotheisen ;  and 
m  1813  he  went  to  Breslau  to  study  under  Heindorf 
and  Schneider.  From  thence  he  removed  in  1815  to 
Berlin^  where  he  placed  himself  under  Boeckh  and 
BuUmaao ;  and  in  1817  was  appointed  to  the  Mao^ 
daknam  at  Breslau.  In  1819  be  was  raiaed,  oat£a 
nsDimnMidatioa  Boeekk  and  Hseren,  to  the  ehair 
•f  aiehaoloay  at  QoeUin|;en,  when  ha  coniianed. 


Naeke  too  la  gofte.  Dissoa^s  deadi 
mentioned  before.  But  k  is  useless  to  ex- 
tend the  melancholy  catalogue :  die  above 
names  are  the  most  connected  with  our 
present  subgect 

Hermann,  however,  still  survives,  strid- 
ing out  like  some  antediluvian  peak  among 
the  d^Mt  oi  the  deluge;  and  two  years 
ago  a  iubtlee  was  held  at  Leipzig  to  cele- 
brate the  fiftieth  year  of  his  doctorate,  which 
seems  pretty  nearly  to  have  coincided  with 
that  of  our  own  distinguished  countryman. 
Dr.  Routh,  president  of  Magdalen  College. 
Many  and  various  were  the  compliments 
which  Germany  racked  its  brains  to  pay  to 
'old  Godfrey.'  Since  ^at  time  he  dipe 
his  pen  in  a  splendid  silver  inkstand,  the 
offering  of  the  printers  whose  presses  he 
has  kept  at  work  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  He  smokes  (eternally  of  conrse) 
from  a  pipe  of  the  same  material.  He 
svnaf&  from  a  ?old  box,  the  present  of  his 
sovereign  j  and  as  for  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses, odes,  idyls,  &c.,  they  were  of 
course  far  beyond  all  reading  or  reckoning. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  literature  of  uni- 
versal Germany  had  vied  in  furnishing  him 
with  a  collecftion  of  poWglot  pipe-ligbtws. 
The  most  gratifying  of^^  the  presents  was 
doubtless  the  King  of  Saxony's  handsome 
donation  to  enable  his  son  to  travel  ;  and 
the  most  honourable  of  the  addresses  was 
that  which  emanated  from  the  Gtrman  phi* 
lolegtrs^  the  incorporated  aceidence,  syntax, 
and  prosody  of  Germany,  assembled  (as  it 
were  in  one  voliune)  af^er  the  naanner  o(  a 
British  Association.  Ritter  F.  Jacobs  (if 
we  remember  right)  held  the  pen  in  die 
name  of  all  these  wise  men  of  Gotha  ;  and 
among  the  choicest  fiowers  of  dassicdl 
compliment  dexterously  insinnated  a  harm- 
less yet  pointed  allusion  to  the  edition  of 
iEschylus,  which  has  been  Inthe pavio post 
Juturum  since  the  kst  century,  by  quoting 
'unus  qoi  nobis  emcUmdo  restitues  rem/ 
We  hope  that  Hermann  will  remember 
that  other  qualities  besides  cumtaiw  go  to 
the  making  of  a  Fabius,  lest  impatient 
scholars  cap  Jacobs'  quotation  with  'Di- 
lator, spe  longus,'  Acc. 

It  is  a  practical  question  of  considerable 
importance  to  all  professors,  editors,  and 

Of  the  leng  (yet  ineomplete)  list  of  his  works,  giren 
in  the  Bevus  Analyiiqis  of  M.  fi.  MHler  (to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  thie  above  in  formation)  the  most 
important  are: — I.  TUs  Dorians^  1834:  translated 
by  Messrs.  Tufhdl  and  Lewis,  in  %  vols.  8vo.  9L 
Prokg&msnm  ;tu  emer  visssTtselUfUitAen  MiftJk^ 
lo£U.^m.  a.  nUBlruiker,  I83&  4.  Arckaesti*- 
gte  disr  Kuna,  1830.  6.  AesckyU  Bumeniies^  1633 
utanslated}.  6.  Bistory  of  Greek  lAUrature.  written 
ror,  and  puMiahingby,  the  Society  ibrthe  Iliflfusioii 


except  for  short  interTsls,  nntU  ths  sad  of  his  Ufik  of  Us^  KaowMf^'l9iO^  Ao. 
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sedentary  reviewers,  how  Hermann  has 
been  preserved  to  such  a  green  and  vigor- 
ous old  age.  We  have,  in  consequence, 
made  every  possible  inquiry,  and  have  to 
repoit  that  his  friends  attribute  it  in  no 
slight  degree  to  his  study  of  some  of 
Xenophon's  minor  treatises,  viz.,  de  Re 
JEquestri  and  Magister  Eguituniy  if  not  also 
de  Venatione,  Many  of  our  readers  may 
remember  a  dissertation  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  O^tiscula,  *  de  Verhis  quibus  GrcBci 
incessum  equorum  indiccmC  It  is  written 
not  only  con  scienza  but  con  amore;  and  we 
believe  that  he  has  never  given  up  the 
practical  study  of  the  subject.  Thus  far 
indeed  our  own  universities  show  that  a 
vast  number  of  our  philological  aspirants 
are  adopting  the  same  course — whether 
from  the  example  of  the  great  professor,  or 
from  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  truth  of 
the  principle,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
But,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  Hermann 
goes  a  step  beyond  them ;  like  Achilles, 
whose  spear  could  heal  the  wounds  it  in- 
flicted, when  Hermann  has  dirtied  his 
horse,  he  can  clean  him  again.  If  any  of 
tbe  said  aspirants  find  in  the  day  of  trial 
that,  notwithstanding  all  their  devoted 

f>ractice,  they  are  '  plucked  in  Xenophon/ 
et  them  consider  wnether  their  failure  may 
not  be  attributed  to  their  having  neglected 
this  part  of  the  charm. 

Moreover,  on  this  side  of  the  channel, 
Mr.  Peile  is  alive  and  lively  : — at  least  the 
evidence  of  his  vitality  is  before  us  in  the 
substantial  form  of  a  second  volume,  an- 
nounced as  No.  II.  of  the  Trilogy,  and 
therefore,  we  hope,  surely  portending  No. 
HI,  We  say  this  in  all  smcenty,  though 
we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  he  looks  upon 
us  as  his  enemies.  But  mortal  men  will 
complain  of  criticism.  We  regret  that  we 
found  it  necessary  to  say  some  things  (they 
were  but  few)  which  we  cannot  honestly 
retract  because  they  displease  Mr.  Peile. 
Our  objections  to  his  plan,  and  in  some 
instances  to  the  taste  in  which  he  had  exe- 
cuted it,  were  openly  and  fairly  stated. 
But  we  spoke  of  him  in  the  terms  which  his 
distinction  as  a  scholar  deserved;  as  one 
who  could  rub  off  these  excrescences,  if  their 
real  nature  was  exhibited.  And  therefore 
we  alluded  to  them  in  such  a  tone  as  seem- 
ed likely  to  make  him  see  them  as  they 
Were  certainly  not  captiously  or  malig- 
nantly. And,  however  Mr.  Peile  may  dis- 
like it,  it  is  from  the  above-named  article 
that. his  publisher  has  drawn  the  recom- 
mendation with  which  he  advertises  Mn 
Peile's  Agamemnon.  If  Klausen's  eccen- 
tricities had  be^n  cnrabla  by  any  inflnence 
of  ours,  we  should  have  taken  the  same 
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course  with  him ;  but  we  gave  up  his  minor 
faults  as  beyond  our  medlca  manus.  Mr. 
Peile's  complaint  against  us  is,  in  fact,  that 
we  did  not  treat  him  as  incorrigible,  or  not 
worth  amendment ;  and  to  this  we  pload 
guilty. 

However,  he  is  right,  and  we  were  wrong, 
after  all ; — he  is  incoirigible !  Like  a  tnie 
knight-errant,  he  will  maintain  most  stoutly  . 
those  precise  points  which  we  consider  most 
defenceless ;  m  some  things  misunderstand- 
ing and  misrepresenting  us  ;  in  othei*s  set- 
ting us  at  defiance.  Now  this  b  an  act  of 
downright  rebellioUj  deserving  of  exem- 
plary punishment.  But  even  reviewers  have 
their  melting  moods ;  and  this  is  one  of 
ours  ;  and  there  is  a  honhommie  about  Mr. 
Peile  which  we  not  only  respect,  but 
heartily  like;  so  we  shall  not  enter  into 
further  controversy  with  him — not  from 
fear  of  damaging  *  our  knight's  smart  sur- 
coat,'  though  he  endeavours  to  give  check 
to  '  our  knight'  with  his  bishop :  for,  sur- 
coats  apart,  his  thinness  of  skin  makes  him 
less  formidable  as  an  antagonbt  than  he 
would  otherwise  be ;  but  because,  having 
once  for  all  made  our  protest  a^inst  cer- 
tain principles,  it  would  be  unedifying  and 
uninteresting,  if  not  unfriendly,  to  continue 
a  war  which  must  dwindle  into  petty  criti- 
cism. He  must  not,  therefore,  think  that 
we  arie  insensible  to  the  value  of  his  labours 
if  we  express  our  regret  at  his  perversity 
in  multiplying  his  commentary  as  his  text 
diminishes ;  and  with  the  remeu^k  that  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  used  Mueller's 
criticism  on  Klausen's  Chofiphoroe,  or  Her- 
mann's Ay/jcrcriticism*  on  that,  we  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  Peile,  and,  while  we  take 
our  way,  we  wish  him  good  speed  on  his, 
and  all  prosperity  in  his  new  sphere  of 
usefulness  at  Repton.t 

We  have  now  to  consider,  in  pursuance 
of  our  subject,  (he  poetry  of  the  chonu  down 
to  the  times  of  the  three  great  tragedians  of 
Athens ;  for  it  is  by  this  alone  that  we  shall 
have  a  clue  sufficient  to  guide  lis  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  ^schylus.  This 
is  usually  traced,  upon  Horace's  authority, 
simply  up  to  Thespis.  But,  as  Van  Heusde 
remarks,}  it  was  a  matter  of  hoar  antiquity 
in  Horace's  time;  and  every  one  knows 
what  miserable  antiquarians  the  Romans 


♦  For  the  Germans  allow  Eevieto  upon  Review, 
which,  of  course,  seems  to  us  as  thoroughly  fol86 
heraldry  as  C£flour  upon  colour. 

t  We  must  remark,  in  parting,  the  very  credita- 
ble manner  in  which  the  volume  of  Mr.  Peile's 
CboApboitt  has  been  brought  out  at  the  Dturkam 
UniversUy  Press, 

t  In  his  Enc^chpadiat  or  Soeraiic  School.  We 
quote  from  the  German  translation,  having  unludcUjr 
mislaid  our  Low  Dutch  spectacles. 
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were.  He  chooses  rather  to  take  ut  at 
once  to  Plato,  who,  instead  of  a  mere  chro- 
nology of  facts  (and  this  erroneous)  attend- 
ing Its  outward  cultivation,  eives  us  the 
more  philosophical  account  of  the  history 
of  the  thin^-  itself  Mueller  has  pointed 
out*  that  Horace,  while  he  ihinks  that  he 
is  giving  the  history  of  tragedy,  is  actually 
describing  comedy;  i.e.  rpmyifHa,  not  rfayt^Siu: 
the  very  words  prove  it,  peruncti  fctdhut 
ora,  Plato  enters  into  the  general  ques- 
tion of  dramatic  poetry,  as  consisting  of 
imitation — that  is,  expression  or  represcnta- 
tion — it  short,  €tciing  ;  the  object  being  not 
to  tell  all  concerning  the  characters  (which 
is  history),  but  to  set  them  forth  as  really 
bustling  about.  Even  epic  poetry  aims  at 
this;  and  the  poet  withdraws  as  soon  as 
his  characters  are  introduced,  leaving  them 
to  speak  for  themselves.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  a  chonu  makes  a  striking  differ- 
ence ;  and  this  is  traced  as  early  as  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  where  the  choir 
of  Delian  virgins  is  spoken  of  as  singing, 
first  of  Apollo,  then  of  Leto  and  Artemis, 
and,  after  that,  the  lays  of  men  and  women 
of  old  time, — skilful  to  put  on  the  very 
voice  and  language  of  all,  until  each  one 
could  fancy  that  himself  was  speaking, 
(v.  168 — 164).  Nay.  even  this  is  not  the 
primitive  chorus  :  it  is  the  shadow  of  one 
higher  still,  to  which  we  are  carried  on- 
wards, where  the  Muses  sin^,  and  the 
Hours  and  Graces  weave  the  dance,  with 
Aphrodite  at  their  head ;  Apollo  himself, 
lyre  in  hand,  ruling  all  their  tones  and 
movements,  and  delighting  the  heart  of  his 
parents,  who  look  on,  fv.  194—206).  Such 
IS  the  poetic  ideal  of  the  Greek  chorus,  in 
so  far  as  it  comprehends  the  bodying  forth 
ii^^fnvts)  of  the  deeds  of  the  old  heroic  time, 
by  the  harmonious  combination  of  all  the 
means  which  the  various  arts  of  music, 
dancine,  and  poetry  can  furnish. 

Apollo  ana  the  Muses  are,  according  to 
Plato,  sent  down  to  earth  to  humanize  the 
assemblies  of  men,  and  inspire  them  with 
the  spirit  of  their  own  harmonies.  But 
they  have  another  god  joined  in  their  mis- 
sion—Dionysus, the  god  of  all  exuberant 
imoulse  and  excitement,  of  intoxication 
and  enthusiasm — in  short,  the  god  of  the 
Bionysia,  and  so  of  tragedy.  This  brings 
to  view  the  peculiar  vein  of  choral  poetry 
which  Athens  furnishes.  Everywhere  else 
there  were,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  the  choirs, 
processions,  and  absurdities ;  but  at  Athens 


•  In  hb  History  of  Gretk  Literatuw,  to  which  it 
will  be  conTenient  to  reftr  onoe  for  all,  at  a  work  of 
Ae  hiehm  mili^.  The  trantlation,  we  beliern,  is 
from  the  pea  of  his  fnend,  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis 


only,  and  there  only  at  the  Diouysta, ' 
tragedy  the  result.  By  what  steps  this 
took  place  we  cannot  now  imagine.  Ho- 
race mentions  the  novelties  on  which  be 
rests  the  claims  of  iCschylus  to  be  thought 
the  second  inventor  of  tragedy  :  but  these 
are  but  the  outward  decorations^  which 
make  him  rather  a  machinist  and  property- 
man  than  a  poet.*  Far  greater  m  the 
reality  than  in  these  adjuncts  was  the  space 
between  Thespis  and  iEschylus ;  especially 
if  we  are  to  adopt  the  common  opinion, 
that  the  tragedy  of  Thespis  was  merely  a 
monologue,  or  succession  of  monologues, 
in  the  intervals  between  the  choral  hymns. 
But  this  can  scarcely  be  correct.  If  it 
were,  Thespis  is  no  more  the  inventor  of 
tragedy  than  Hesiod ; — not  nearly  so  moch 
so  as  Homer.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  there  was  a  dialogue  in  the  tragedies 
of  Thespis.  Why,  indeed,  the  name  of 
litoKplrtii^  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  chonis 
for  the  actor  to  respond  to  ?  We  may  also 
be  sure  that,  with  Thespis,  as  since,  one 
man  in  his  time  played  many  parts,  so  that 
he  might  actually  represent  a  very  simple 
plot :  especially  as  on  the  Greek  stage  so 
much  is  done,  even  in  later  days,  by  mes- 
sepgers.  Unless  there  was  the  didogue. 
the  distinction  of  dramatic  poetry  could  not 
hold  good  with  respect  to  Thespis  :  there 
could  be  no  action.  But  if  Thespis  brought 
the  chorus  and  the  actor  togeUier  by  die 
bond  of  a  plot  in  which  both  took  part 
during  the  intervals  of  the  hymns,  he  did 
make  a  great  step,  and  his  name  is  deserv- 
edly, though  for  the  most  part  undiscem- 
ingly,  honoured  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy; 
for  an  invention  it  was  to  combine  the  two 
elements  into  a  third  whole ;  and  of  tkii 
Thespis  was  probably  the  author. 

Yet,  even  granting  this,  let  us  look  on 
^schylus,  and  remember  what  a  vast  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  merit  of  Thes- 
pis, taken  at  the  utmost,  and  his.  The 
year  in  which  the  new  invention  is  said  to 
have  been  Urst  brought  before  the  public  is 
B.  c.  536.  iEschylus  was  bom  eleven  years 
later :  and  the  boy  who  stared  at  some  of 
the  performances  of  Thespb  might  have 
listened  in  maturer  years  to  most  of  the 
poetry  of  JEschylus : — nay,  might,  before 

*  '  Post  bunc  person »,  pattceque  repertor  honesty 
^schylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpits  tigiiis 
Et  doeuit  msgnumque  loqui,  niuque  ceibunw.' 

A,  P.,  378. 
If  we  weigh  the  whole  of  the  desoriptioB,  it  wilL 
we  think,  be  etideot  thst  even  the  magnum  Iomu 
does  not  refer  (ss  one  st  first  would  suspect)  to  his 
Poetry,  but  stinp|y  to  some  of  those  mechanieal  eoa- 
trivanoes  by  which  the  masks  were  made  to  incTMst 
the  power  of  the  voice,  as  the  cotkumms  did  the  alti> 
tude  of  the  figure. 
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his  denth,  have  witnessed  the  exhibition  of 
the  '  Orestda.'  The  relation  of  our  own 
Shakspeare  to  the  drama  before  him  is 
analogous,  but  not  equal  to  this ! 

But,  in  speaking  of  this  chorus,  we  are 
treading  on  smothered  fires;  for  this  is 
one  of  the  chosen  spots  for  learned  men  to 

Suarrel  upon.  The  ground  is  narrow  in- 
eed  ;  but  men  fight  the  better  for  being 
closely  cooped  up.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
tragic  chorus  grew  out  of  the  dithyrambic 
or  cyclic  chorus  which  danced  round  the 
altar ;  and  this  consisted  of  fifty  members. 
But  the  point  at  issue  is  no  less  than  this, 
—did  the  tragic  chorus  itself  consist  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  (these  may  be  taken  as 
one  opinion),  or  of  Jifty  1  Startling  as  the 
difference  is,  it  is  a  disputed  point  Not 
that  any  one  supposes  the  chorus  of  each 
particular  tragedy  to  have  been  so  numer- 
ous ;  but  that,  according  to  Mueller— (Her- 
mann alleges  that  he  borrowed  it  from  some 
other  scholar) — this  chorus  was  portioned 
out  among  the  four  dramas  of  the  tetralogy. 
This  is  ingenious  and  striking :  it  certainly 
recommends  itself  by  furnishing  a  link  to 
connect  the  two  choruses,  the  cyclic  and 
the  tragic ;  and  by  the  explanation  which 
it  affords  of  that  stranse  blunder  of  a  gram- 
marian about  Jifty  Furies  being  brought 
upon  the  stage  in  the  '  Eumenid^s.'  As  a 
mere  conjecture  it  is  very  tempting.  But 
Mueller  proceeds  to  produce  arguments 
and  evidence  in  support  of  his  view  :  and 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  think  he  has 
completely  failed  in  this ;  his  reasons  seem 
fotile,  and  his  Jacfs  desperately  uncertain. 
That  there  is  room  for  wide  speculation  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  such  a  doubt  can 
be  entertained  :  and  certainly,  it  may  have 
been  as  Mueller  has  suggested ;  but,  as 
certainly,  from  none  of  the  reasons  which 
he  alleges.  Unluckily,  the  comparative 
statements  of  the  expenses  of  the  several 
X«p^^*'  will  not  help  us  here,*  as  might 
have  been  hoped.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  on  this  particular  head  our  infor- 
mation is  so  scanty. 

Nor  are  we  satisfied  by  Mueller's  demon- 
stration that  twelve  was  the  choral  number 
for  the  *  A^mcmnon.*  In  the  first  place, 
his  theory  is  not  established  by  the  admis- 
sion of  this  number,  though  it  falls  at  once 
to  the  ground  if  we  find  that  there  were 
fifteen  ;  and,  secondly,  his  own  arguments 
in  suppoit  of  the  number  twelve  seem  to  us 


•  A  traffic  chorus  cost  the  clieoi  of  Lysias  3000 
drachms  (about  1*20Z  ;  see  Professor  Hussey's  An- 
cUfU  Weights  and  Measure$^  c.  iii.) ;  a  cyclic  chorus 
(at  the  lesser  Panatheimea),  dOO:  btit  if  this  |«rove8 
any  thiag^  it  proves  too  nrnch. 


partly  to  prove  nothing,  and  partly  to  go 
against  him.  For  instance,  he  refers  to 
the  passages  where  the  chorus  takes  part  in 
the  dialogue,  arguing,  very  fairly,  Uiat  if 
any  one  predominant  number  can  be  trac- 
ed there,  it  will  probably  be  connected 
with  the  number  of  the  chorus.  What 
then  is  found  in  the  *  Agamemnon  V  At 
V.  268,  we  have  seven*  speeches  of  the  cho- 
rus, consisting  each  of  one  line.  Aeain,  at 
T.  538,  in  conversation  with  the  herald, 
there  are  seven  similar  speeches.  At  v. 
1198,  we  have  (if  we  admit,  as  seems  ne- 
cessary, Hermann's  transposition)  seven 
speeches,  one  of  four  lines,  the  rest  of  one 
each  ;  and  at  v.  1242,  six^  one  of  four,  each 
of  the  others  of  one  line.  So  that  upon 
these  we  are  even  with  him.  But,  en  re- 
vanche, at  V.  1295,  there  is  a  speech  of  four 
lines  for  the  coryphaeus,  and  seven,  of  one 
Hne  each,  for  the  rest  of  the  chorus  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  play  the  chorus  has  seven 
single  trochaic  lines.  All  this  indeed  does 
not  prove  that  there  are  seven  pairs  of  cho- 
reutse,  who  relieved  the  coryphaeus  by  tak- 
ing their  share  in  the  minor  parts  of  the 
dialogue :  but  it  seems  to  have  been  any- 
thing rather  than  accidental,  and  makes 
such  a  distribution,  d  priori,  the  most  pro- 
bable of  all.  Is  there  counter-evidence, 
then,  sufficient  to  rebut  this  presumption  ! 
Mueller  cites  the  scene  where  the  chorus 
discuss  the  propriety  of  assisting  Agamem- 
non at  the  moment  when  his  cries  are 
heard  from  within  ;  and  he  maintains  that 
they  resolve  themselves  into  a  counsel  of 
twelve,  one  of  whom  puts  the  question,  and 
again  speaks  to  ratilV  the  decbion  when 
all  the  rest  have  voted  upon  it  But,  not 
to  dwell  on  the  formal  pedantry  of  such  a 
proceeding  (which  Hermann  is  fully  josti- 
fied  in  ridiculing),  we  find  in  this  passage 
fourteen  speeches;  and  it  is  somewhat  more 
than  questionable  whether  we  should  be 
justified  in  excluding  the  first  because  it  is 
of  one  line  only,  instead  of  two,  and  in  as^ 
signing  the  second  and  fourteenth  to  the 
same  person,  simply  to  make  it  fit  the 
framework  on  which  Mueller  has  determin- 
ed to  stretch  it  1  We  hold,  on  the  contrary, 
that  this  passage  remarkably  coincides  with 
those  mentioned  above,  wherein  the  num- 
ber seven  (here  doubled)  prevailed  .t   As  to 


*  Rejecting  Mueller's  conjectural  inteipolation: 
which,  by  the  bye,  if  admitted,  wooki  not  oontribola 
to  support  his  argument. 

t  So  in  the  Peres,  v.  889,  seq^  we  find  sevsn  tin- 
cle  tftMbaio  lines;  then  a  speech  of  three  trocbaics, 
lUlowed  by  six  comraatie  strains.   As  to  six  voices 
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the  lyric  portion  of  play,  ia  wbtck  the 
chorus  and  Cassandra  take  part,  it  is  so 
complicated  a  question  that  we  must  again 
refer  to  Hermann,  who  seo^ns  to  us  to  have 
effectually  disposed  of  Mu^ler*s  theory. 
This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  controversies 
which  have  been  mooted  between  them : 
but,  in  pity  to  our  rea<Iers,  we  will  not 
plunge  deeper  into  the  discussion.  Muel- 
ler's *  Eumenides '  is  accessible  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  though  not  such  a  good  one 
as  we  could  wish  and  there  is  an  unpre- 
tending but  very  neat  little  edition,  edited 
by  Minckvntz,  which  may  advantageously 
be  used  along  with  it ;  as  the  editor  is  a 
Bwom  foUower  of  Hermann,  and  ^ives  the 
sum  of  that  part  of  his  critique  which  treats 
of  the  text  of  the  play. 

But  our  business  is  not  with  the  editors, 
but  with  the  drama  itself  In  the  structure  of 
this  it  is  manifest  that  there  was  a  progres- 
sive change  from  Thespis  onwards;  a  change 
much  greater  than  that  in  the  external  ad- 
juncts by  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  as  it 
were,  typified.  In  this  view  the  one  thing  to 
be  considered  is  the  chorus ;  this  was  at  first, 
a«  has  been  already  seen,  the  whole.  Af- 
terwards it  became  only  a  part — yet  still 
bearing  a  twofold  character ;  for  it  was  both 
the  chorus  of  the  god  and  an  actor  in  tlie 
play.  But  here  an  utter  revolution  was 
wrought  in  the  interval  between  Thesp^ 
and  iBschylus ;  and  the  old  saw  of  oiikv  ir^is 
Au^vcop  is  all  that  antiquity  has  handed 
down  to  us  to  throw  light  upon  it.  This 
revolution  took  place  in  the  time  of  Choeri- 
lus  and  Phrynicus,  and  was  effected  by 
Pratinas,  who  invented  the  satyric  drama. 
It  is  singular  that  we  should  know  so  little 
of  so  great  a  change ;  one  which  altogetlier 

distinguishable  in  the  evocation  and  in  the  conclud- 
ing o£,  we  must  confess  that  this  is  a  refinement 
beyond  our  comprehension :  and  even  i^ntlng 
that  twelve  was  the  number  of  a  Oreek  yt^vvla  in 
the  heroic  ages,  we  do  not  see  why  this  should  be 
inflicted  on  the  Persians  of  the  time  of  iBschylus, 
instead  of  their  own  national  number  9even  (each 
kavioff  an  attendant :)  see  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
ch.  i.  14,  the  names  of  '  the  seven  princes  of  Persia 
and  Media,  which  saw  the  king*s  face,  and  which 
sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom and  compare  E^ra. 
o.  vil.  14. 

*  We  m«Mt  ffire  a  couple  of  examples  to  con- 
firm what  is  said  above.  At  p.  321.  Mueller  quotes 
from  Plato, '  eine  ueberaus  geistreiche  Stellc,'  which 
is  rendered  in  the  most  patronising  way, '  an  exceed- 
inely  clever  passage  t*  And  at  p.  249,  we  are  refer- 
red  to '  Pratinas,  in  the  celebrated  firafment  on  ike 
subjeel  of  the  hyporckesis*  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  the  translator  bad  knowti  what '  the  fragment* 
was,  or  wbai  *  the  fayporchesis*  might  be;  the  Qier^ 
man  original  speaks  of  a  *  kyporckew^mUc  fragment' 
— ihat  is,  of  course,  a  fragment  of  a  hyfofckme :  on 
whieh  tbe  following  writers  may  be  refiured  to— 
AthenaBiis,p.  15,  D,  E;  626  D— P;  Lodan,  de  Sal- 
Ut.  s.  16j  tlm  de  Scoliis,  p.  34,  note  31;  Schnei 
dcradPind.  Fragm.,pp.'^  '^"^ 


withdrew  the  ludtcrons  dement  from  tlie 
tragedy,  and  compounded  with  the  versa- 
tile Athenians  by  giving  one  piece  of  the 
wine-god's  unmixed  inspiradons  without  a 
drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in  it.  Choarilus  (b, 
c.  523 — 483)  was  celebrated  for  his  satyric 
dramas  :  indeed,  the  comic  poet  dates  from 

the  epoch  6r'  ifv  fiaoiUbs  XotpiXos  Ip  earvpmif, 

Phrynicus  (b.  c.  511 — 476)  wrote  a  tragedy 
on  the  taking  of  Miletus,  which  therefore 
must  have  been  entirely  without  the  Diony- 
siac  element :  there  could  be  nothing  wpds 
Ai6pwvov  here.  Pratinas  must  therefore  hare 
introduced  the  satyric  drama  before  this 
time ;  but  we  have  no  date  recorded ;  we  only 
know  that  he  was  a  competitor  of  .£schylu8 
and  Choerilus  in  the  70th  OL  (b.  o,  600 — 
497.) 

To  Pratinas  and  his  invention  we  muat 
not  digress,  having  work  enough  on  our 
hands  in  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
this  invention  on  the  character  of  tragedy : 
and,  returning  now  to  t/iU,  we  find  it,  as  it 
were,  racked  off  the  lees—completely  and 
necessarily  changed  in  its  subjects  and  its 
tone.  The  chorus  indeed  is  still  there ; 
but  no  longer  the  same  chorus — ^no  longer 
the  representative  of  the  festival  and  its 
god ;  It  now  appears  as  a  body  of  persons 
connected  indeed,  but  usually  not  very  in- 
timately connected  (and  hence  the  especial 
use  of  it,)  with  the  actors  in  the  dialogue. 
Tracing  it  for  a  moment  onward  through 
its  later  vicissitudes,  it  may  'he  remarked 
that  in  JEschylus  the  chorus  holds  the  key 
to  the  plot  throughout.  In  Sophocles  it 
has  lost  this,  and  rather  seems  to  look  on 
and  comment :  its  strains  have  now  lost  the 
depth  of  meaning  which  ^schylus  infused 
into  them.  In  £  uripides,  the  play  has  well 
nigh  pushed  the  chorus  from  its  stool  alto- 
gether ;  and  its  beautiful  seductive  lyrics 
have  as  little  connection  with  the  piece  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  placed,  as  any 
modem  song  wnich  has  been  forwarded  to 
an  opera-singer  with  a  douceur,  to  bo  inter- 
polated in  everything  which  is  brought  out 
during  the  season.  In  the  colloquial  part  the 
later  character  of  the  chorus  is  outwardly 
more  like  what  it  was  earlier — with  the  same 
sort  of  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simplici- 
ty which  makes  Polonius  such  a  bore  ;  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a 
meaning  in  this  in  the  older  drama,  which 
is  wautmg  in  the  new.  As  the  chorus  (in 
its  own  department)  is  not  to  give  vent  to 
the  impressions  or  fancies  of  an  indix-idual 
or  class  of  men,  but  to  pour  forth  strains 
which  are  inspired,  and  are  to  be  received 
as  comine^  from  the  god,  there  ought  not  to 
be,  and  there  is  not,  any  peculiarity  of  cha- 
racter— anything  to  excite  an  individual  in- 
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terest  in  the  members  of  the  choras.  We 

are  intended  to  lose  sight  of  them,  and  to 
receive  their  strains  c^part  from  all  such 
associations:  and,  consequently  (as  it^ appears 
to  lis,)  they  are  carefully  made  such  per- 
son^ as  may  be  lost  sight  of.  This  divest- 
ment of  character  is  indeed  oflen  carried  to 
an  extreme  :  but  it  has  at  least  the  efiTect  of 
dissociating  the  solemn  strains  v^hich  we 
bear,  from  the  human  iiro^l^rai  who  pour 
them  forth. 

It  nmst  always  be  remembered  that 
though  the  chorus  lost  its  immediate  and 
exclusive  connection  with  the  god's  service, 
yet  tragedy  did  not  lose  its  consecration. 
It  was  no  mere  invention  of  man  for  his 
own  amusement,  adopted  and  worked  upon 
by  various  artbts  for  good  and  evil,  to  be 
an  instrument  for  carrying  out  their  views 
upon  the  souls  of  men.  It  was  an  act — 
aye,  the  most  solemn  act — of  their  religious 
service.  The  Sacri  Votes  wrote  for  their 
own  god's  festival,  under  his  inspiration ; 
and  they  were,  like  the  magnetic  rings  of 
which  Plato  tells  us  in  his  *  Ion,*  the  con- 
ductors from  heaven  to  earth  of  a  power 
and  influence  not  their  own  :  and  as  it  was 
primarily  to  the  chorus  that  this  sacred 
character  of  tragedy  attached,  so  with  the 
chorus  too  it  necessarily  sank. 

But  if,  even  in  its  palmy  days  in  Greece, 
not  to  say  those  which  have  followed, 
tragedy  varied  so  much,  how  are  we  to 
pick  and  choose  wbat  shall  be  our  standard 
of  it  ?  The  best  way  will  be,  if  possible, 
to  begin  with  a  definition.  And  it  fortu- 
nately is  possible,  as  we  have  one  at  hand, 
from  the  most  approved  maker,  the  Stagyrite 
himself.  This,  doubtless,  will  make  all  clear ! 
Alas!  nothing  less!  But  it  will  do  that 
which  is  next  best;  it  will  narrow  the 
ground  of  our  inquiry,  and  bring  us  to  issue 
on  a  point.  Aristotle  defines  tragedy  to  be. 

The  question  is,  wbat  does  Aristotle  mean  ? 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  tragedy  is  such  as  to  strike  us 
with  feelings  of  pity  and  teiTor :  on  these 
£3eling^  the  poet  has  to  work,  thdt  he  may 
produce  his  effect.  So  far  so  good ;  but, 
i^n,  what  is  thje  efiect  intended  %  <  To 
accomplish  the  purification  of  these  and  the 
like  passions'  (pity  and  terror).  But  how 
18  tragedy,  or  any  fictitious  composition 
whatsoever,  to  e&ct  this  %  In  short,  how 
are  '  passions '  to  be  '  purged,'  and  what 
becomes  of  them  when  they  are  so  %  Truly 
a  right  pithy  and  pertinent  qnestion ;  and 
one  which  it  is  hard  to  answer  equally 
pithily.  We  have,  however,  no  lack  of 
iMBwerau  For  instouoe,  let  us  take  LesMiig» 


a  poet  and  critic  of  no  slight  eminence.  He 
seems  to  think  that  tragedy  is  to  convert 
the  raw  material,  as  it  were,  of  these  feel- 
ings into  virtuous  habits,  by  bringing  their 
excess  or  defect  into  that  mean,  in  which 
moralists  place  true  excellence.*  But  here 
is  a  difiiculty  j  for  as  some  men  labour  from 
excess,  and  others  from  defect,  it  seems  to 
follow  that,  if  all  are  to  be  brought  to  the 
mean,  this  remedy  must  have  a  sort  of 
double  operation,  hardly  known  in  the 
pharmacopoeia, — to  be  taken  in  all  cases^ 
and  to  act  homcEopathically  or  allopathically^ 
pro  re  natd.  Again,  supposing  all  this  to 
be  successfully  achieved,  the  practical  re* 
suit  would  be,  it  would  appear,  to  generate 
pure  apathy  in  ihe  real  trials  of  life.  And 
some  critics  have  even  persuaded  them- 
selves that  this  is  the  actual  end  to  be 
sought  for  by  the  contemplation  of  ills 
greater  than  Uiose  of  real  human  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  Plato  (to  whom  there  is 
probably  a  covert  controversial  allusion  in 
Aristotle's  definition,  as  there  is  so  fre- 
quently in  his  writings)  complains  of  this 
kind  of  poetry  (/««A*n"«<),  and  accuses  it  of 
watering  and  cherishing  those  passions 
which  we  ought  to  mortify,  and  make  them 
our  masters  instead  of  our  becoming  theirs,  f 
After  all,  there  is  something  which  partly 
reconciles  the  two  opinions.  Dramatic  skill 
is  the  most  powerful  of  all  agents  to  excite 
intellectually  peraous  of  a  susceptible  tem- 
perament. In  such,  undoubtedly,  it  stin 
the  passions  into  a  violent  state  of  emotion  i 
and,  perhaps,  for  the  time,  due  self-control 
is  lost.  Here,  then,  these  impulses  or 
passions  are  turned  aside  from  their  true 
object,  which  is,  to  serve  under  proper  dis- 
cipline as  the  main-springs  of  action.  But 
then,  the  work  of  fiction,  having  brought 
us  into  this  condition,  abandons  us  in  it ; 
nothing  comes  of  it;  and  we  are  lefl  to  get 
out  of  our  lunes  as  we'i)est  can,  instead  of 
being  carried  forward,  as  we  ought,  to 
something  practical,  under  the  guidance  of 
good  principle.  In  fact,  we  are  placed  in 
the  unpleasant  situation  of  having  our  sym- 
pathies baulked  and  wasted  on  the  fictitious 
case,  without  our  having  gained  any  lesson 
for  a  possible  one  of  the  same  description 
in  real  life.  And  what  must  be  the  con- 
sequence of  this  7  These  feelings,  having 
been  once  and  again  summoned  from  the 
depths  of  our  soul  for  nothing  but  to  show 
themselves  and  retire,  refuse  to  come  when 
they  are  called  the  third  time.  Bishop 
Butler  tells  us  (in  his  Analogy)  that  going 
over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts 
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and  drawing  fine  pictures  of  it,  is  so  far 
from  HQcessarily  conducing  to  form  a  vir- 
tuous habit,  that  it  may  harden  the  mind  in 
a  contrary  course,  and  make  it  gradually 
more  insensible  to  all  moral  considerations. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  mere  excitement  of 
the  natural  feelings  by  a  composition  which 
leads  to  nothing  practical,  and  does  nothing 
to  modify  them,  will  come  under  tlie  same 
head  with  the  '  passive  impressions '  of 
Bishop  Butler.  The  tendency  will  be  to 
blunt  them ;  and  every  time  that  the  ex- 
periment is  tried,  it  diminishes  their  power 
of  moving  the  mind  at  all,  and  so  generates 
the  '  passive  habit '  of  callousness.  But  this 
is  not  a  *  purifying '  of  the  passions,  unless 
in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which  Garrick 
*  purified '  a  manuscript  play  from  half  its 
faults,  by  the  expedient  of  blotting  out 
every  other  line. 

Let  us,  for  the  time,  €u]opt  the  common 
view  of  what  is  requisite  for  a  tragedy  : — a 
chief  character,  not  perfect,  lest  his  misery 
should  cause  horror  and  disgust,  but  yet, 
comparatively  speaking,  undeserving  of 
evil,  is  to  be  led  on — if  blindfold,  so  much 
the  better — to  the  brink  and  over  the  pre- 
cipice of  ruin.  This  is  the  popular  notion 
of  the  proper  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  many 
of  the  Greek  stage  do  not  answer  to  this 
description,  being  merely  mythical  plays 
(with  which  we  may  compare  Shakspeare's 
historical  plays),  or,  as  Herder*  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  them,  melodrama.  But 
this,  without  doubt,  is  what  is  looked  upon 
as  the  genuine  tragedy.  If  we  analyze  that 
one  which  is  always  considered  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  a  single  Greek  tragedy, 
the  King  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  we  find  in 
him  a  hot-tempered,  jealous,  spoilt-child  of 

fortune  {lfiavT:v  wa7ia  T?,s  T^x^i  vifiup'  Tus  yup 

wifvKa  iitirp%  V.  1080),  involved  in  calamity ; 
and  if  his  evils  had  borne  any  fair  propor- 
tion to  his  infirmities,  there  would  have 
been,  indeed,  a  satisfactory  moral  lesson ; 
but,  then,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
tragedy  1  As  the  case  stands,  though  his 
petulance  is  the  means  of  his  coming  to  the 
sense  of  his  wretchedness  a  little  more 
speedily,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
catastrophe  is  brought  about  rather  by  his 
eood  than  his  bad  qualities ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  is  his  devotion  to  a  praiseworthy 
object,  which  brines  to  light  the  full  truth 
and  the  horror  of  3»at  position,  in  which  he 
has  been  involved  by  a  destiny  working 
externally  and  mechanically  upon  him.  If 
we  try  to  connect  the  plot  with  any  moral 
lesson,  we  are  led  singularly  astray;  for 

•  Litoratur  and  Kantt,  vol  xril  p.  907. 


here  is  a  culprit  guilty  of  one  thing,  accused 
of  another,  and  punished  for  a  third.  How- 
ever awfully  Destitfy  is  developed  in  this 
play,  it  *works  only  upon,  not  through,  the 
human  character ;  and  therefore  the  human 
lesson  is  comparatively  wanting,  Solger, 
indeed  (in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Sophocles),  maintains  that  this  is  human 
life  in  its  fullest  beauty,  inasmuch  as  the 
Gods  and  Fate  do  not  appear  fighting,  but 
they  work.  This  is  a  pomt  which  we  are 
not  concerned  to  argue;  nor  shall  we  in- 
quire too  jealously  whether  iBschylus  is 
inferior  in  this.  But  the  difference  of  effect 
must  be  pointed  out  which  exists  between 
these  two  plans,  in  the  formation  of  the 
spectator's  or  the  student's  character.  And 
this  is  the  true  end  of  all  poetry,  of  all  in- 
tellectual effort  whatsoever.  For  if  beauty 
of  any  kind  be  the  sole  or  highest  aim  of  the 
poet,  the  highest  beauty  is  not  and  cannot 
be  attainable  by  him.  Not  only  is  poesy 
what  Aristotle  calls  it,  worthier  and  more 
philosophical  than  history;  but  it  is,  in 
reality,  as  much  above  philosophy  as  this  is 
above  history;  though  each,  as  it  rises, 
loses  itself  in  the  other ;  witness  the  phi- 
losophy of  Thucydides,  and  the  poetry  of 
Plato.  For,  how  is  it  that  thev  act  t  His- 
tory takes  and  arranges  the  facts  of  life. 
To  combine  them,  and  subject  them  to  the 
intellect,  is  the  province  of  philosophy;  and 
it  is  then  that  they  come  into  the  region  of 
poetry,  to  be  illuminated  by  her  light  from 
heaven.  The  first  is  the  brute  matter  of 
the  body ;  the  second  the  animal  life ;  the 
last  the  human  soul  divine.  Poetry  is 
humanity  mirrored  in  the  soul  of  the  in- 
spired poet.  It  is  the  highest  and  fullest 
truth,  and  therefore,  from  its  very  nature^ 
of  necessity  the  most  bea,utiful  and  glorions : 
beautiful  with  a  heavenly,  not  a  sensual 
beauty,  such  as  Briujmart's  was,  when 
Arthegal, 

*  long  gazing  thereupon, 
At  last  fell  humbly  down  upon  his  knee. 
And  of  his  wonder  made  religion. 
Weening  some  heavenly  goddess  he  did  see.' 

It  must,  indeed, '  charm  at  once  and  tame 
the  heart ;'  charming  necessarily,  but  at  tlie 
same  time  unconsciously :  if  consciously,  if 
as  an  end,  if  with  an  effoit,  then  it  may  be 
beautiful,  it  may  be  beguiling,  it  may  be 
enrapturing; — but  the  appeal  is  to  the  lawer 
part  of  our  nature ;  it  is  of  earth,  not  of 
heaven.  The  goddess  is  not  there ;  and  in 
her  substitnte,  fair  in  form,  and  winning  in 
motion  (perhaps  even  more  so,  as  being 
less  severe  in  beauty)  as  she  may  be,  we  an 
embracing  only  the  earthly  nymph  or  the 
ckMid  of  air.   It  is  tfae  fate  of  Ixioo  |  mmi 
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his  wheel  is  always  comiog  round  and  roond. 
On  these  grounds  our  tragedy  may  he  pro- 
nounced defective.  And  not  tragedy  alone, 
bat  any  fictitious  composition  which  only 
excites  the  feelings,  whether  in  the  way  of 
ministering  as  a  stimulant  to  listlessness, 
*  fumtshing  a  languid  mind  with  fantastic 
shows  and  indolent  emotions/  or  hy  tho- 
roughly rousing  and  stirring  up  the  soul 
through  the  passions, — if  it  then  ceases 
from  its  work,  and  neither  teaches  a  moral 
lesson  nor  leads  to  a  practical  result 

The  greatest  tragic  poet  of  recent  times, 
in  his  '  Essay  on  Tragic  Art,'  has  a  passage 
which,  in  great  part,  serves  singularly  to 
confirm  onr  views;  though  it  leads  him 
(strangely,  as  we  must  think)  to  a  conclu- 
sion very  different  from  that  which  we  have 
presumed  to  draw : — 

*  Whatever  convenience  there  may  be  in 
having  destiny  to  solve  our  peq)1exities,  the 
notion  of  a  blind  subjection  to  it  is  definradins  to 
man ;  and  this  leaves  something  to  be  wished 
for,  even  in  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Greek 
stage ;  for  by  this  final  appeal  to  destiny,  while 
our  reason  demands  reason,  they  in  effect  leave 
the  perplexities  absolutely  unsolved.  But  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  development  of  our 
moral  nature  this,  too,  is  reconciled,  and  there  is 
nothing  any  longer  left  to  jar.  Here  even  our 
quarrelvnth  destiny  is  at  an  end,  vanishing  in  a 
^ling,  or  rather  a  full  consciousness,  how  all 
thin^  are  working  together,  providentially  and 
propitiousljr,  to  one  end.  We  then  not  only 
feel  at  one  within  ourselves,  but  are  sensible  of 
the  exquisite  adaptation  of  all  the  parts  in  one 

great  whole ;  and  the  seeming  irregularity  which 
urts  us  in  the  isolated  case  only  serves  as  a  spur 
to  make  us  look,  for  the  vindication  of  the  par- 
ticular fact,  into  the  general  law,  which  will 
turn  the  seeming  discord  into  perfect  harmony. 
To  this  height  Greek  art  never  raised  itself  j 
from  the  deficiency  of  their  natural  religion  and 
philosophy.** 

If  this  be  taken  simply  as  based  on  an 
induction  of  most  single  plays  (such  as  the 
King  (Edipus  before  named),  it  is  both  true 
and  very  important :  and  with  that  limita- 
tion we  must  assent  to  the  position  that  in 
this  respect  the  religion  and  philosophy  of 
Greece  were  a  fetter  to  the  poet.  Speaking 
as  heathens,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
calamities  of  (Edipus,  and  the  utter  want 
of  connection  between  them  and  the  parts 
of  his  character  which  stand  in  need  of  dis- 
cipline, are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  a 
right  order  of  things.  For  sorely  in  heathen 
poetry  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
poetical  justice  and  a  visible  adjustment  of 
the  balance  of  good  and  evil,  by  the  resto- 
ration of  virtue  and  right  to  their  privileges 


•  Schiller,  die  tragische  Kunst,  Werke, 

vol.  xxu.  p.  333,  seq.  j  1828. 


in  this  world;  though  this  is  not  called  Ibr 
where  a  religion  of  better  promises  comes 
in  to  support  the  soul.  How  bitterly  this 
void  was  felt  may  be  seen  in  the  dreary 
pictures  which  Homer,  and  afler  him  the 
other  Greek  poets,  give  us  of  all  that  attends 
the  decline  of  life !  Not  to  refer  only  to 
the  chilling  words  of  Achilles  in  the  nether 
world, — 

Mi)  Si!  HOI  BivarCv  yc  vapavSOf  fatSift'  ^OSvceev' 
Pov\oifLii»  k'  Ivupovpos  ibjv  BuTtvtfiev  iWta 
dwipi  rca^  ^jrX^fXu,  la  fih  fitorog  iroXvf  cfi},  ' 

there  is  precisely  the  same  spirit  in  the 
linng  picture  of  Laertes  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  in  that  which  Achilles  draws  of  his 
fisither  Peleus  in  the  Iliad.  As  soon  as  their 
way  of  life  has  fallen  into  the  sere,  they  are, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  set  aside ;  and  the 
remainder  of  their  existence'  is  a  ghastly 
spectral  life  in  death,  haunting  the  scenes 
of  their  old  pride  and  prowess.  This  is 
man,  hanging  on  to  earth,  clinging  the  more 
closely  to  it  as  he  feels  it  slipping  fit>m  his 
grasp,  because  he  knows  or  will  know 
nothing  beyond,  which  can  fill  its  hollow- 
uess.  Afterwards  philosophy  tried  to  do 
better  things :  but  a  miserable  comforter 
was  she;  and  rather  exposed,  by  analysing, 
the  nature  of  heathen  consolations,  than  sup* 
plied  the  aching  void  in  the  weary  heart — 
No;  Virtue's  triumph  and  Vice's  punish- 
ment must  in  heathen  poetry  be  visible,  or 
we  lose  that  moral  lesson,  which  to  ih& 
Christian  is  more  perfect  when  kept  clear 
of  all  the  transitory  rewards  and  punish-' 
ments  of  this  life.  Bearing  on  this  point 
there  are  some  admirable  remarks  Scott 
(Preface  to  Ivanhoe)  in  answer  to  thoso 
who  would  have  wished  him  to  reward  the 
lofty  character  of  Rebecca  vrith  worldly 
prosperity : — 

'  A  character  of  a  highly  virtuous  and  lofty 
stamp  is  degraded  rather  than  exalted  by  an 
attempt  to  reward  virtue  with  temporal  pros- 
perity. Such  is  not  the  recompense  which 
Providence  has  deemed  worthy  of  suffering 
merit ;  and  it  is  a  dangerous  and  fatal  doctrine 
to  teach  young  persons,  that  rectitude  of  conduct 
and  of  principle  are  either  naturally  allied  with 
or  adequately  rewarded  by  the  gratification  of 
our  passions  or  attainment  of  our  vrishes.  In  a 
word,  if  a  virtuous  and  self-denied  character  is 
dismissed  with  temporal  wealth,  ereatness, 
&c.,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  say^  Virtue  has 
had  its  reward.' 

Will  it  then  be  said  that  this  very  tnitb^ 
that  virtue  has  not  always  its  reward  nor 
vice  its  punishment  in  this  world,  does  away 
with  our  objection  to  the  want  of  a  moral 
lesson  in  the  catastrophe  of  ^^odem,  i.  e.  a- 
CArw^iou  tragedy  1  We  apprehend  that  it  . 
cannot  be  justly  said,  for  two  reasons.  The 
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deficiency  has  not  been  the  result  of  any 
alteration  made  to  suit  our  different  posi- 
tion as  Christians,  but  has  been  received  as 
handed  down  by  the  tradition  of  our  heathen 
forerunners,  with  whom  it  could  have  no 
such  significance.  But  a  more  important 
ground  is,  that  modem  tragedies  are  no 
more  Christian  than  ancient  ones.  The 
religious  view  is  never  brought  out : — the 
rdigidus,  at  least  Christian,  virtues  are  not 
heroic : — Christian  sufferings  are  not  tragic : 
— the  Christian  character  is  not  adorned  by 
such  bravery  as  the  world  loves,  such  mag- 
nanimity as  the  world  can  appreciate,  or 
such  human  passion  as  creates  a  deep  inte- 
rest ynth  the  world.  The  Christian  hero 
bumbles  himself,  is  as  nothing  in  his  own 
eyes,  prefers  all  to  himself  His  sufferings 
do  not  raise  him  in  human  eyes.  'A  spec- 
tacle' indeed  he  may  be  to  men  and  angels ; 
but  how  different  a  spectacle!  Angels 
minister  to  him :  but  before  men  he  fights 
with  beasts.  His  greatness  is  such  as  men 
cannot  see — could  not  comprehend  or  be- 
lieve if  they  did  see  it 

Tbas,  in  the  light  in  which  we  stand,  it 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  tragedy  has  a 
tendency  to  heathenise  our  minds ;  whereas 
to  heathens  the  antique  poet,  when  he  knew 
his  vocation,  was  the  messenger  and  author- 
itadre  teacher  of  morality  and  religion,  and 
from  ,  him  the  nations  were  fain  to  glean 
scattered  fragments  of  the  truth. 

But  if  we  place  Schiller's  objection  side 
by  side  with  the  definition  of  Aristotle,  it 
Tanbhes :  it  is  an  objection  only  to  a  de- 
scription of  tragedy  which  does  not  come 
up  to  the  definition.  We  have  yet  to  seek, 
and  this  is  our  next  object,  whether  there 
b0  not  something  in  which  the  idea  of  the 
ancient  philosopher  will  be  fully  embodied 
so  as  to  annihilate  the  modem  poet's  objec- 
tion to  the  Greek  drama.  As  to  his  asser- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  modem  tragedy, 
we  may  content  ourselves  with  protesting 
against  it  in  passing.  The  present  inquiry 
shall  be  strictly  limited  to  the  consideration 
of  Greek  tragedy,  as  in  the  highest  sense  a 
work  of  art,  working  on  the  most  definite 
principles ;  and  we  are  not  without  hopes 
of  imparting  to  the  reader  something  of  our 
own  conviction  that  ^schylus  stands  un- 
rivalled as  a  consummate  artist. 

This  must  be  done,  however,  not  by  con- 
sidering single  plays,  which  may  have  been, 
and  which  in  many  cases  we  know  to  have 
been  only  parts  of  a  whole,  but  by  examin- 
ing the  groups  into  which  the  poet  formed 
them;  for  it  is  with  the  Greek  drama  as 
with  the  CK'eek  sculpture,  in  which  every 
torso  or  separate  limb  of  a  single  figure 
bears  indeed  the  impress  of  the  master 
mind  i  but  that  mind  is  not  rightly  appre- 1 


ciated  until  we  study  the  full  group  of  the 
tympanum  : — nay,  until  the  temple  too  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  frame- 
work of  earth  and  sky  in  which  it  stands. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
period  at  which  the  Satync  Drama  was 
established,  and  the  ludicrous  element  thus 
removed  from  tragedy.  It  is  recorded  that 
at  this  time  the  competitors  were  bound  to 
exhibit  a  tetralogy,  consisting  of  three  tra^ 
gedies  (a  trilogy),  and  a  satyric  drama. 
All  the  details  of  thb  arrangement  are  quite 
unknown,  so  that  it  is  a  fair  subject  for  spe- 
culation ;  and  as  a  speculation  the  remark 
may  be  hazarded,  that  this  proportion  of 
three  to  one  is  a  strange  and  startling  one 
for  the  &rposSt6»wa  to  bear  to  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  in  the  compact  or  composition 
made  between  the  poetry  of  the  drama  and 
the  religio  temporis.  It  seems,  a  priori, 
much  more  probable  that  the  tragic  portion 
was  originally  looked  upon  as  one  whole, 
and  the  satyric  portion  as  another.  This 
view  would  suggest  the  theory  o£one  tragedy 
in  three  acts  or  parts,  rather  than  of  three 
tragedies ;  and  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
a  progressive  system  of  encroachment  on 
the  worship  of  the  god  by  the  chartered 
libertines  of  poetry,  this  account  of  the  first 
step  would  help  to  make  their  gradual  suc- 
cess more  intelligible,  and  to  explain  bow 
it  happens  that  so  little  is  heard  of  the  revo- 
lution until  it  is  found  to  be  quietly,  but 
fully  accomplished  ;  when  the  satyric  drama 
is  so  far  from  being  any  longer*sole  pos- 
sessor of  the  field,  that  it  does  not  even 
share  it  with  one  corrival,  but  is  driven  up 
as  it  were  into  a  comer,  struggling  hard  to 
keep  one  quarter  of  its  ancient  kingdom > 
nay,  even  rudely  jostled  at  times  m>m  this 
its  last  stronghold;  as  is  known  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  tetralogy  to  which  The 
Alcestis  of  Euripides  belonged.* 

To  come  to  the  plays  extant, — of  .dSschy- 

*  It  bad  often  been  remarked  that  the  Alcestis  was 
scarcely  to  be  called  a  tragedy ;  and  especially  tbst 
Hercules  sustains  exactly  ihat  character  in  U  which 
made  him  so  popular  in  the  satyric  dramas  \  we 
are  now  enabled  to  say  positively  (from  a  fraeinent 
of  the  Didascalia;)  that  this  play  stood  fouttk  in  a 
tetralogy,  and  consequently  did  duty  for  a  satyric 
play  :-— irtT«^  "Bvptnihn  K^mi($,  ^AXxfMimmt  rm  iA 
"^ttfiSoSt  TifX/^^, ' AXffJirr/^*  Ti  ii  Spifia  xw^urMre^ 
F^"  iraraffxcv^y.  The  other  tetralogies  posiUTcIy 
known  are, — 

(.£schylus)  Phineus,  Pem,  Glaueos  PoCnieiis, 
(Promethmis  IImmm^). 

(^schylus)  Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumem- 
des,  rProteus)— Ta«  OresUa. 

(iEschylus)  Edoni,  Bassartdes,  Nccvimi,  (Ly- 
curgus)— T**  Lycurgia, 

(fainpides)  Medea,  Philodetes,  Dictys,  (Tberis- 
ts). 

(fiuripides)  Alexander,  Palamedef,  Troftdes,  (Si- 
syphus). 

(Xenocles)  (Edipus,  LVcaon,  Bacchg,(  A  thrnnas). 
I    (Philocles)  The  Fandtonis^  j 
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Ills  thm'  is  none  6f  iirfaicb  it  bat  noi  been 

conjectured  tbat  it  fonned  part  of  a  trilogy 
on  some  connected  subject;  but  how  closely 
connected  and  artificially  worked  up  we 
cannot  tell,  and  dare  not  guess ;  for  we  must 
confess  that  our  mind  is  always  thrown  into 
an  attitude  of  suspicion  by  the  extreme 
plausibility  with  which  Welcker  plays  at 
thimble-rig  with  these  luckless  trilogies. 
In  every  book  that  he  publishes  (and  he 
•writes  unceasingly)  they  alter  their  form : 
the  plays  are  never  at  rest,  but  are  now 
here,  now  there,  back  and  forwards,  in  and 
out  of  their  respective  groups ;  like  the 
single  eye  of  the  mythical  TrUogy  of  the 
Phorcides,  which  was  transferred  from  one 
to  another  as  it  was  wanted  for  the  day ;  or 
that  more  anciently  recorded  trilogy  still, 
which  was 

But  one  trilogy  has  come  down  to  us  en- 
tire ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  safe  ground 
upon  which  to  try  conclusions. 

Of  Sophocles  there  remain  no  trilogies  : 
indeed  the  grammarians  record  that  he  was 
author  of  the  innovation  of  exhibiting  sin- 
gle plays.  This,  however,  can  scarcely 
raean  (as  it  was  understood  formerly)  that 
he  brought  forward  only  one  drama  at  one 
time.  Fof  we  have  the  distinct  record  of 
his  satyric  plays,  as  well  as  of  the  trilogies 
and  tetralogies  with  which  his  contempo- 
raries and  juniors  contended  against  him 
for  the  prize.  Now  it  is  contrary  to  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  could  have  been 
allowed  to  contend  with  one  play,  against 
those  who  exhibited  four ;  Welcker's  ex- 
planation must  therefore  here  be  adopted, 
and  stTigle  plays  be  understood  simply  to 
mean  unconnected.  Sophocles  then  was  the 
author  of  the  next  step  in  the  revolution, 
wherein  there  was  no  longer  one  story 
handled  tragically  and  another  embodied 
in  a  satyric  play,  but  the  three  parts  of  the 
trilogy  became  wholly  disunited,  except  by 
the  external  accident  of  their  juxtaposition. 
This  was  not  done,  it  must  be  inferred,  by 
others  until  Sophocles  had  set  the  exam- 
ple ;  but  doubtless  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Sophocles 
had  written  upon  the  old  model — ihat  is, 
in  connected  trilogies — before  he  arrived 
at  sufficient  eminence  to  make  such  an  in- 
novation ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  -^schy- 
lus,  before  the  end  of  his  career,  may  have 
availed  himself  of  this  new  licence,  as  he 
adopted  other  alterations  which  are  as- 
cribed to  Sophocles.  But  we  may  rejoice 
Aat  he  did  not  entirely  abandon  the  original 
law ; — as  we  should  have  then  been  with- 
out the  specimen  of  the  trilogy  which  has 
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come  down  to  us  \  siace  this,  as  fbroierly 
stated,  was' produced  almost  at  the  close  oi 
the  poet's  lite.  Another  tetralogy  of 
chylus  is  mentioned  under  one  collective 
name,  and  consequently,  as  may  be  sur- 
mised, consisting  of  a  connected  pkH 
and  of  this  it  may  further  be  remarked  that 
the  satyric  drama  is  also  in  union  with  the 
three  tragedies.  This  is  the  Lyourgia; 
and  the  subject  of  it  being  taken  from  the 
Bacchic  mythology,  makes  the  introduction 
of  the  satyrs  easy  and  natural.  In  the  case 
of  the  Orestea  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
such  quadruple  alliance,  in  spite  of  Scho- 
ell's  theory,  which  we  formerly  propounded 
with  such  gravity  as  we  were  capable  o£ 
It  is  true  that  the  Orestea  is  sometimes 
called  a  tetralogy  ;  but  this  would  not  un- 
naturally happen  even  if  the  afterpiece  was 
not  on  the  same  subject  with  the  three  trage- 
dies :  and  the  scholiast  on  the  Ranse  of  Ar»- 
tophanes,  who  gives  it  this  name,  telb  us  at 
the  same  time  that  Aristarchus  called  it  a 
trilogy,  which  the  critic  could  not  have  done 
if  the  plot  had  extended  through  all  the 
four.  To  illustrate  this  by  a  modern 
analogy  ;-^ne  series  of  the  •  Tales  of  my 
Landlord'  contained  'Old  Mortality'  io 
three  volumes  and  the  '  Black  Dwad*'  in 
one.  This  being  so,  though  there  is  no  coi^- 
nection  between  the  stories,  there  would 
be  nothing  surprising  in  hearing  the  whole 
tetralogy  (so  to  speak)  called  loosely  *  CMd 
Mortality ;'  whereas,  if  the  fourth  volume 
had  been  a  continuation  of  the  three  first, 
no  one  could  have  called  these  a  trilogy. 

The  scholiast  on  the  Birds  of  Aristo- 
phanes mentions  a  group  of  tragedies  cm 
the  story  of  Pandion,  a  jPandionid,  by  Phi- 
locles  ;  and  among  the  tragedies  of  Euripi- 
des we  find  that  the  Alexander,  Palamedee, 
and  Troades  were  exhibited  together:  in 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  names, 
the  plot  was  continuous.  Here  the  satyric 
drama  was^the  Sisyphus, 

For  the  other  trilogies — indeed  for  all 
the  other  plays  which  we  find  named — it  is 
an  easy  task  to  divine  some  theme  of  a 
common  plan  of  interest ;  because  the  few 
poor  fragments  tliat  remain  can  scarcely 
contradict  one ;  or,  if  they  do,  they  c^n  bp 
lopped  and  cropped — a  new  name  put  upoa 
one, — a  leg  cut  off  another,^ — a  Taliacotiaa 
nose  grafted  upon  a  third, — until  all  are 
made  to  correspond  in  some  measure  to 
one's  notions  of  the  names  intended  for 
them  ;  and  if  a  first  experiment  is  unsuc- 
cessful, it  is  but  to  shift  the  labels  and  be-, 
gin  again.  'Tis  as  easy  as  writing  non^ 
sense  verses.  But  when  we  find  that,  afUr 
all  this  labour,  the  unity  claimed  for  most 
of  them  is  but  a  oneness  of  moral,  thrice 
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ilktstnted  by  three  tracomieoted  stories, 
whet  inducement  is  there  -for  us'  to  go  fur- 
ther 1  Sufih  performaDces  are  not  trilo- 
gies ;  they  are  acted  charades  /  and  if  Athe- 
nian' cleverness  could  have  discovered  that 
the  Pkmms,  Fer%(B^  and  GIomcus  had  no 
meaning  but  'Greece  tnumphant  over 
Barbary,* — they  would  have  hooted  the 
conundrum  oft  the  stage.  How  different 
from  this  is  the  unity  in  which  the  Orestea 
came,  as  one  perfect  whole,  from  the  head 
of  the  poet ! 

To  this  we  now  return ;  and  in  tracing 
it  we  must  start  with  a  view  of  that  des- 
tiny, which  was  doubly  working  for  evil — 
in  public  and  in  private— on  the  family  of 
the  PelopidsB.  The  drama  opens  upon  us 
at  the  point  where  these  two  independent, 
but  equally  hostile  influences  converge. 

In  their  public  character  the  princes  of 
•  Pelops'  line'  were  exalted  above  all  their 
contemporaries :  and  all  made  them  but 
the  more  obnoxious  to  that  jealousy  of 
heaven — f$ove^p  yap  rd  «t7«i~ which  always 
attended  on  more  than  mortal  fortune,  ready 
to  avenge  the  more  heavily  the  slightest 
faJse  step  of  those  who  were  so  higlily 
faroured.  The  taking  of  Troy,  which  was 
the  climax  of  their  glory,  was  also  the  crisis 
of  their  fate  ;  for  Troy  too  was  •  divine  ;* 
Troy  was  a  fated  city,  both  in  its  glories 
and  its  sins ;  and  the  reckoning  which  it 
paid  was  proportionally  fearful.  But  the 
reckoning  toas  paid,  and  the  victors  now 
stood  within  the  same  danger.  Raised  on 
the  ruins  of  the  heaven- built  city,  her 
aeourge  could  hardly  fail  to  fall  on  them  : 
all  that  had  affronted  heaven  in  Troy  now 
redounded  on  their  heads :  and,  besides, 
there  was  a  long  account  of  actual  wicked- 
ness to  settle,  for  violence  and  bloodshed 
in  the  siege,  horrors  and  godlessness  in  the 
sack  of  the  town.  Nor  was  there  wanting 
a  cry  to  heaven  against  the  sons  of  Atreus, 
from  their  own  home,  among  their  own 
people.  All  Greece  bad  suffered  the  ills 
of  the  expedition,  which  had  served  only  to 
avenge  the  quarrel  of  the  one,  and  to  en- 
hance the  renown  of  the  other.  Abroad, 
the  flower  of  Greece  was  *  wede  away 
and  at  home,  in  the  absence  of  their  lawful 
ittonarchs,  the  people  were  ground  down 
by  anarchy  or  tyranny. 

And  there  were  other  horrors,  more  pri- 
vate, yet  not  less  fearful  The  line  of  Pe- 
lops  was,  from  their  very  origin,  under  a 
curse,  mysteriously  bound  up,  as  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  compensation,  with  all  their  great- 
ness. It  is  traced  to  the  slaughter  of  Myr- 
tihis  in  one  generation  :  in  another  it  bursts 
forth  in  the  quarrel  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes, 
the  incest  of  Thyestes  with  Aerop6,  and  I 


the  konible  r0vengo  of  Atiw*   Bot  tfw 

revenge  waa  incomplete  :  aecordiag  to  the 

eastern  proverb— 

'  Tyrants  kill 
w  hom  they  will  : 
But  never  tyrant  ktUed  his  ieir^^ 

And  the  youngest,  an  infant  child,  is  res- 
cued, to  grow  up  the  bom  enemy,  the  GroeZ, 
or  (may  it  not  be  said  X)  the  personified 
Erinnys  of  the  house  of  Atreus.  It  10  in 
this  capacity  that  he  appears;  and — ^not- 
wiihstanding  the  allusions  of  the  chorus  to 
the  *  enseamted  bed,'  and  Cassandra's  reve- 
lations of  the  wolf  stealing  into  the  lion's 
lair — ^gisthus,  with  all  his  vileness,  is  ^et 
but  one  of  the  instruments  through  which 
evil  is  punished  by  evil.  His  adulterv  is 
kept  comparatively  in  the  background.  We 
hear  nothing  of  the  story  of  tne  guanfiaa 
minstrel;  how  his  holy  strains  preserved 
Clytaemnestra  from  evil;  and  how  Xb# 
faithful  man  was  borne  to  a  loottly  ialami^ 
and  her  fall  soon  followed.*  Their  adul- 
tery is  not  the  one  grand  crime  bringing 
all  others  in  its  train  ;  it  is  only  one  link  in 
the  chain  of  horrors,  one  thread  in  the  end*- 
less  inextricable  web  (i^tiptp  s^)^lpx^^f»y' 
which  involves,  not  Agamemnon  only,  but  * 
them  all.  It  is  the  hereditary  curse  which 
is  working  itself  out  in  each  generation 
through  the  evil  passions  of  man's  heart, 
and  visiting  alternately  each  branch  ci  die  ' 
family  by  the  agency  of  the  other. 

AikI  if  this  be  so  with  ^ffisthtis,  still  more 
emphatically  is  it  so  with  Clytdemnestra. 
Probably  very  few,  even  of  those  who  ha:ve 
read  the  Agamemnon  most  carefully,  are 
conscious  of  the  art  with  which  this,  the 
more  degrading  portion  of  her  wickedness, 
is  kept  out  of  sight ;  because  all  come  to 
the  study  of  .£schylu8  with  the  details  of 
the  mythology  in  their  minds:  they  are 
admitted  into  the  mansion  of  the  Pelopids 
up  the  back-stairs  by  Dr.  Lempriere  (the 
scandalous  chronicler  of  the  aucirats),  in* 
stead  of  coming  with  the  triumphal  pro* 
cession  of  Agamemnon  to  the.  palace-gates. 
But  let  us  recommend  to  our  readers  to 
glance  over  the  play,  with  the  special  view 
of  remarking  the  extreme  delicacy  with 
which  this  is  shaded.  One  or  two  figurar 
tive  hints  of  the  chorus,  one  or  two  oracu- 
lar metaphors  of  Cassandra,  are  all  that 
prepare  us  for  the  Ixild  and  unembarrassed 
language  of  Clytsmnestra  herself  after  the 
deed  of  death  is  done,  and  the  load  of  dis- 
simulation off*  her  mind  :  by  which  time  the 
special  sin  of  her  connexion  with  JS^isthns 
is,  as  it  were,  merged  in  the  unity  of  her 
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mwBak  ehmctftr.  In  feet  the  ttrangeat  evi» 
d«ooe  agttiost  her,  until  thia  time,  is  to  be 
draim  from  her  extreme  and  anxtous  aelf** 
exculpadoog.  MetJunki^  the  lady  doth  pro- 
U$iUo  wmch:  and  her  whole  appearance 
is,  at  it  is  intended  to  be,  that  of  a  person 
talking  at  random  to  conceal  her  thoughts, 
or  occasionally  venting  them  obscurely,  as 
if  in  demi-soliloquy.*  And  then,  what  an 
array  of  crimes  we  have,  brought  up  against 
King  Agamemnon,  and  with  what  skill 
marsiialleid !  His  very  entrance,  accoropa- 
wMl  by  the  captive  Cassandra,  carries  his 
wife  back  to  ail  the  infidelities  of  his  ab- 
•ence,  while  she  forsooth,  poor  bird,  was 
pining  in  her  widowed  nest  at  home.  And 
10  truth  it  does  remind  one  vividly  of  the 
m^»eU  of  the  Homeric  King  of  Men,  who 
taUs  vm  diat  Chryseis  was  no  whit  inferior 
to  his  wedded  wife ;  and  that,  therefiare^  he 
aatorally  preferred  her : 

•i  Siftf,  •iSi  ^o^y,  ^pivf^ii  •^rt  rt  Ipya.* 

Again  the  tlaughter  (for  in  iEschylus  we 
hear  nothing  of  Iphigenia  in  Tauru)  of  his 
eldest  child  as  the  victim  of  hi^rother's 
Qxorioasness  and  his  own  ambition,  is,  not 
tinnaturally,  much  and  variously  dwelt 
upon ;  until  at  last  the  picture  of  the  mur- 
dered maiden  welcoming  to  the  banks  of 
Acheron  the  father  wh»»  had  sacrificed  her 
(t.  1503),  makes  the  student  foel  the  tri- 
umph of  the  poet  in  having,  for  a  moment, 
trimmed  the  oalance  between  the  parties; 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  perplexity 
thus  produced  which  can  permanently  per- 
vert the  judgment 

Again,  let  the  Queen's  inflated  language, 
and  the  insidious  pomp  of  Agamemnon's 
reception,  be  noticed  Here  is  no  devia- 
tion from  nature ;  rather,  under  her  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  the  highest  nature ; — but 
the  effect  is,  for  the  time,  to  throw  a  shade 
of  caricature  over  all  his  greatness  and  his 
person.  All  is  forced  to  such  an  excess  as 
to  provoke  reaction.  She  has  become  bold 
in  length  of  time  to  tell  her  love-tale  in  the 
public  ear;  and  an  invidious  one  it  is  of  a 
disconsolate,  deserted  wife,  weeping  to 
hear  story  after  8t>ry  of  her  husband's 
death,  until  his  body  had  been  (said  to  be) 
thrice  over  drilled  with  eyelet-wounds  like 
a  net,  and  himself— had  he  been  three  gen- 
tlemen at  once— buried  thrice  deep  !  For- 
gotten and  woeful' matron,  she  had  done 
liothing  but  weave  herself  halters,  and  her 
maidens  had  had  their  time  fully  occupied 


in  cutting  faer  down :  nay,  her  dear  Oreelas ' 
had  been  taken  from  her,  from  souie  vague  - 
anticipation  of  his  being  hanged  or  depoa- 
ed,  we  are  not  sure  which.  And  as  for 
tears,  they  must  not  be  surprised  that  she 
sheds  none ;  the  hat  none  Ufl ;  the  very 
fount  of  them  is  dry  !  But  her  eyes  are 
sore  (if  this  will  do  as  well)  with  weeping 
by  uttsmiffed  candles  (so  we  presume  to 
translate  r^f  dftfi  «»9  cWm^c  \aprinp»%x^9t  irn- 
ptK^Twt  kUp) ;  and  the  very  *  buzzing  night* 
flies'  had  kept  her  awake  instead  of  ^  hash- 
ing  her  to  her  slumbers/  But  now,  it  is 
all  past :  Agamemnon  is  come  1  And  now^ 
that  he  is  come,  what  shall  she  say»  what 
shall  she  call  him  ?  A  house^dog^a  cable 
—a  pillar—an  only  child— a  friendly  shore^ 
— a  feir  day — a  running  stream !  His  very 
foot  is  a  glorious  foot,  for  it  spumed  Troy 
over ;  and  it  must  not  tread  upon  the  earth.* 
All  this  Agamemnon  takes  meekly;  pro- 
testing indeed  against  the  splendour  of  his 
reception,  as  well  as  the  length  of  her 
speech, — which  latter  he  compares  to  the 
siege  of  Troy ;  but  giving  way  at  last,  for 
the  sake  of  a  quiet  life. 

It  may  doubtless  be  said  that  this  is  lu- 
dicrous ;  so,  in  iuelf,  it  undoubtedly  is  :  but 
how  true  to  nature,  and  how  wonderfully 
contrived  to  further  the  poet's  purpose! 
Let  us  take  Macbeth  :  if,  at  least,  we  may 
be  forgiven  for  venturing,  against  certain 
modem  authorities,  to  retain  our  belief  that 
there  is  a  family  likeness  between  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Clytaemnestra.  She,  indeed, 
is  more  sparing  of  her  rhetoric ;  but  in  her 
speech  of  welcome  to  Duncan  there  is  the 
same  frigid  elaborateness:  with  both  of 
them  alike  all  is 

*  In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done 
double.' 

In  the  same  taste  is  that  eariier  speech  of 
Clytaemnestra,  wherein  the  description  of 
the  courier  flame,  which  announced  the 
capture  of  Troy,  is  worked  up  vrith  the 
most  marvellous  union  of  real  excitement 
and  perturbation,  with  cold  and  inflated 
bombast.  In  a  modern  work,  which  has 
fallen  into  our  hands  in  the  course  of  our 
professional  labours  as  '  the  scavengers  of 
literature,*  we  have  found  it  authoritatively 
remarked,  that  '  it  is  the  orthodox  custom 
of  translators  to  render  the  dialogue  of 


•  The  reader  can  hardly  have  forgoilen  the  parody 
on  this  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  (v.  783  seq.) 
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Greek  ptays  in  blank  verse ;  but  in  diis  in- 
stance the  whole  animation  and  rapidity  of 
the  original  would  be  utterly  lost  in  the 
stiflf  construction  and  protracted  rhythm  of 
blank  Terse  V  Alas  for  Shakspeare  then  I 
Alas  for  ^chylus,  who*— though  the  whole 
range  of  'rapid'  and  'animated*  choral 
metres  was  before  him— chose  so  unac- 
countably to  clothe  this  speech  iti  a  metre 
adopted,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  because  it 
was  (he  most  prosdike,  the  most  like  com- 
mon discourse,  of  all !  Alas  for  the  lyrical 
translator,  who  has  to  soften  down  into 
'animated  and  rapid'  phraseology  such 
expressions  as  'old-womanish  heather* 
(jpa^a  tptU^), '  a  huge  beard  of  flame*  (fXoyit 
fiiygw  ra>ywra),  and  the  like,  and  especially 
that  glorious  description  of  the  last  beacon, 
oiK  Stamp  'Uattv  wvpii — '  which,'  to  translate 
accurately, 

'  is  not  un-grandfather'd  by  Ida^s  fire !' 


Are  we  disparaging  JEschylus  by  show- 
ing that  among  the  fervid  thoughts  of  this 
speech  there  are  such  fVigid  tropes  inter- 
mingled 1  Quite  the  reverse ;  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  Natural,  a9id  thai  he  kneu>  it, 
to  one  in  Clytaemnestra's  situation,  to  use 
such  language  instead  of  the  gay  prettiness 
of  our  modern  Midas,  who  turns  every- 
thing that  he  touches  to — tinsel.*  To  esti- 
mate her  character,  we  must  compare  her 
language  before  and  after  the  deed  was 
done.  Afterwards  there  is  no  elaboration, 
no  disguise,  no  frigidity.  Eveiy  word 
bums, — bunis  with  hell-fire.  Public  and 
private  ills  have  converged  on  the  heads  of 

'  Here's  a  present  you'll  prize :  6ome,  arise,  sir, 
arise ! 

*rhctt  sit  you  down  softly  upon  her : 
Since  Salamis'  shock,  what  a  shame  the  hard 
rock 

S&ould  be  chafing  the  seat-— of  your  Honout !' 

*  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  one 
BM>re  specimen  of  jEsckylus  puppy-JUd,  It  is  char- 
acterized as  '  one  of  those  soft  passages  so  rare  in 
JtschyliiSi  (/),  nor  less  exquisite  than  rare  :^ — 

*  Ah !  soon  alive,  to  miss  and  mourU) 
The  fortii  beyond  the  oceAn  borne^ 

Shall  Stan  the  lonely  king ! 
And  thought  sbull  fill  the  lost  one's  room, 
And  darkly  tArongh  tke  palace  ghom 
Shall  stalk  agkttstly  thing.' 
,  (/.  e.,  as  a  note  tells  us,  MenelauS)  as  lean  as  a 
ghost!) 

*  J^r  stdlues  meet,  as  round  they  rite, 
The  leaden  stare  of  sightless  eyes  : 
Where  is  their  ancient  beauty  gone  1 
Why  loathe  his  looks  the  breathing  ston6 1 
Alas!    Tke  foulness  of  disgrace 
Hath  swept  the  Venus  from  her  fate  f 

With  some  difficulty  we  have  discovered  that  this 
is  m^ant  to  be  a-translation  from  Agnm.,  vv.  4ii 
419  a*  *««p»oifriaf^af ' ' Af ^^iVa). 


tbeAtridsB;  or  tBthet— for  the  histcfrical 
account  of  the  shipwreck  is  ably  applied  to 
withdraw  Menelaus — on  the  one  head  of 
Agamemnon.  And  she  stands  forth  as  the 
Ati  within  the  family,  as  ^gisthus  from 
without }  and  this,  rathei*  than  their  illicit 
love  (which,  in  fact,  flows  from  it),  is  the 
bond  of  their  imhallowed  union. 

This  forms  one  means  by  which  a  catas- 
trophe is  prepared.    But  a  still  more  im- 
portant agent  is  the  Chorus ;  and  this  is  so 
employed  by  ^scbylus  as  to  need  a  more 
careful  analysis.    It  was  not  (says  the  fine 
old  Platonist,  Philip  van  Heusde)  merely 
by  the  outward  improvements  in  his  art, 
which  we  leam  from  Horace  and  the 
arcbseologers,  that  jEschylus  did  his  work. 
It  was  by  the  masterpieces  of  his  traeedy, 
the  deep  impression  which  they  raado  on 
the  spectator,  filling  him  now  with  pity, 
now  with  terror,  but  always  with  elevating 
emotions.    And  this  he  attained,  not  by 
action  and  language,  but  most  chiefly  by 
the  influence  of  the  chorus.  The  tragedian 
was  also  probably  the  first  lyric  poet  of 
Greece ;  and  thus  by  the  chorus  in  the 
pauses  of  his  dramas  his  aim  was  to  work 
up  the  souls  of  his  hearers  to  the  pitch  of 
the  trago^y  which  they  were  hearing,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  a  capacity  for  the  feel- 
ings which  were  to  be  called  forth.    It  is 
to  this  chorus  that  we  chiefly  trace  the 
higher  spirit  which  possesses  us  when  we 
study  the  Greek  tragedy : — 


*  nie  bonis  faveatque,  et  concilietur  amicis ; 
Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  timentes : 
Ille  dapes  laudet  mensee  brevis,  ille  salubrem 
Justitiam,  legesque,  et  apertis  otia  pords : 
nie  tegat  commissa,  Deosque  precemr,  et  oret 
Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  Fortuna  superbis.' 

HoR.  A.  P.,  196,  5cy. 

It  is  remarked  by  Schlegel,  that  the 
Greek  chorus  is  the  idealised  spectator^ 
giving  the  fair  comments  of  man's  judgment 
in  the  abstract  upon  the  acts  or  sentiments 
of  the  characters,  and  so,  by  the  impersonal 
character  of  its  moralising,  gently  leading 
the  audience  to  do  the  like.  But  this  is 
not  a  suflicient  description  of  the  chorus  in 
iEschylus.  With  him  it  is  no  mere  external 
critic  upon  the  plot;  it  is  the  plot  itself. 
The  dialogue  of  the  Agamemnon  could  be 
dispensed  with  as  easily  as  the  lyric  portion 
of  It.  The  chorus  is  no  critical  looker-on ; 
it  is  the  poet  soliloquising  at  his  %OQrk^  and 
giving  vent,  as  in  involuntary  strains,  to  the 
mysterious  imaginations  which  ciowd  upon 
his  soul,  while  he  strives  to  embody  them 
in  their  more  definite,  but  thus  less  spiritual 
form.  Without  the  chorus  we  could  no 
more  attain  to-  the  fulness  of  the  poet's 
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ncftuiBg  than  we  could  attune  onraefves  to 
the  harmonieB  in  which  he  clothes  it.  The 
chorus  is  altogether  rapt  out  of  the  region 
of  reftectim.    It  is  inspired. 

It  will  he  worth  while  to  trace  clu^ 
of  their  strains  through  the  earlier  part  of 
the  play,  from  their  entrance,  summoned  by 
Clytaemnestra  to  hear  the  news  of  die 
triumph  which  has  been  telegraphed  ^m 
Troy.  This  carries  them  back  ten  years, 
to  the  time  when  the  Atridse  departed, 
shouting  for  yengeence  on  Troy,  like 
vultures  wheeling  over  their  empty  nest, 

'Right  sorrowfully  mourning  their  bereaved 
cares.' 

Well !  things  must  be  as  they  may ;  and 
destiny  and  wrath  will  have  their  course ; 
but  •  our  way  of  life  is  in  the  sere  vXXoiJof 
KaTaKap(^ofiivtit)t  we  linger  on,  unmeaning 
as  a  dream  at  mid-day.' 

Yet  old  as  they  are^  the  spirit  of  song 
survives ;  and  now  the  fated  time  suggests 
the  strain,— ^how  omens  met  the  avengers 
on  their  way.  And  this  was  the  rede  of 
the  prophet :  time  will  come  when  Troy 
shall  fall  before  the  host;  but  a  hostile 
influence  darkens  the  future :  the  goddess 
of  the  wild -wood  tribes  is  at  the  throne  of 
Zeus  to  ask  the  fulfilment  of  the  sign 
prosperous  in  the  main,  yet  deeply  dashed 
with  ill  {6tiiii  fiivf  KardiAon^a  n).  Hoaven 
fbrefend  that  she  demand  a  horrid  sacrifice 
— horrid  in  itself,  and  source  of  future 
horror,  treachery,  and  domestic  vengeance. 
Sing  woe,  sing  woe,  and  well  away ! 

(aiXf »oy,  alXtifov  «tW,  rd  J'  to  ¥iK(ir<a)  ...  A  Weight 

is  on  their  soul,  and  who  shall  relieve  them  1 
The  ancient  powers  of  heaven  are  gone  by ; 
only  Zeus  remains;  and  he  has  ordained 
that  by  suffering  shall  mortals  be  taught  to 
bow  beneath  the  rod.  Thus  was  his  hand 
on  Agamemnon,  what  time  the  host  pined 
away  to  watch  day  afler  day  the  refluent 
waters  of  Euripus.  But  the  remedy  was 
wt)rse  than  all;  the  monarch  smote  the 
earth  and  cried,  '  A  sorry  choice !  It  is 
hard  to  disobey  !  and  how  hard  to  shed 
virgin  daughter*s  blood  !  and  yet  I  owe 
duty  to  my  comrades ;  and  must  they  not 
demand  it  ]'  Then  he  bowed  to  the  yoke 
of  fate^  and  steeled  himself  to  dare  the 
worst ;  for  in  the  first  guilt  madness  lies, 
and  hardens  man  to  recklessness  ;  and  so 
he  set  at  naught  his  daughter's  prayer  and 
appeals  to  a  £axher*s  name;  muffling  the 
curses  which  might  fall  from  that  melcndious 
tongue,  which  had  so  often  charmed  the 
guests  of  hb  palace-hall;  for  there  she 
stood  as  if  in  act  to  speak,  fair  as  some 


tell  the  rest;  but  tins  is  sure,  that  prophecy 
will  work  its  way,  and  those  that  will  not 
learn,  ihaU  leam  by  sufieriog.  But  away 
With  inquiries  into  the  future.  Enough 
that  it  wU  come,  surely  and  speedily  1 

After  hearing  what  the  queen  has  to  tell 
them  of  the  conquest,  and  her  rambling 
stnun  of  nEioraliaing  upon  it,  they  again 
take  up  thmr  parable,  their  theme  being  the 
sin  of  Troy  and  the  certainty  of  judgment 
But  mark  wfaith^  this  leads  them  ! 

2«eus  has  bent  his  bow  i^^ainst  the  guiky. 
Ay,  though  men  are  found  to  say  that  the 
gods  reck  not  of  evil  deeds,  it  was  his  do- 
ing :  he  shows  himself  in  vengeance  to  the 
BOBS  of  an  overweening  race.  Ours  be 
the  lowlier  lot  which  knows  no  ill;  for 
there  is  no  redemption  £)r  the  high  and 
wealthy  ones  who  spurn  the  altar  of  right. 
They  are  driven  on  to  inevitable  ill :  the 
light  within  has  ceased  to  be  of  heaven,  but 
blazes  lurid  forth*  harrying  them  down- 
wards ;  and  no  one  hears  tbisir  prayer,  bui 
mischief  hunts  the  man  who  §ot  a  toy,  a 
bird  of  gay  plumage,  transgresses.  And 
even  su(£  a  bird  was  Helen !  Lightly  she 
glided  from  her  home,  leaving  a  legacy  be- 
hind her,  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  battle 
stir, — ^bearing  with  her  a  dowry,  ruin  to 
Troy.  .  .  .  And  he,  the  dishonoured,  the 
unrejMToaching  1  Silent  is  he  :  he  cannot 
deem  her  gone  :  her  form  will  haunt  him 
yet  in  every  hall  where  she  has  reigned  as 
queen :  all  eke  in  them  is  a  blank ;  for 
the  desire  of  hb  eyes  b  gone,  and  what  is 
loveliness  to  him  1  In  dreams  he  snatches 
an  empty  joy,  and  lo  the  vbion  b  gone 
with  the  slumber!  .  .  .  But  private  sor- 
rows are  not  all.  There  is  a  cry  of  mourn- 
ing through  universal  Greece,  Men  ask 
for  their  diildren,  and  what  have  they  1 
Ashes  and  an  urn  !  And  when  they*tell  of 
this  man's  courage  and  that  man's  deaths 
there  comes  the  murmur,  that  it  was  all  for 
one  frail  wife  !  Far  off  ^ep  the  beautiful ; 
but  whbpers  deepen  into  curaes  here  at 
home,— curses  which  fall  not  to  the  ground ; 
for  blood  will  have  Uood ;  and  glory  over* 
much  is  not  for  good,  but  calls  heaven's 
lightning  down.  Ours  be  no  such  fortune, 
but  rather  the  unenvied  lot,  unharmed,  un- 
banning ! 

Up  to  thb  point,  at  which  the  chorus 
seems  to  be  interrupted  by  a  shout  of 
the  citizens  without,  welcoming  the  arrival 
of  the  herald,  we  can  clearly  trace  the  idea 
of  the  drama  in  the  lotely  ode,  which,  for 
critical  purposes,  we  have  so  rudely  ana- 
tomized.  The  chorus  endeavour  to  wake 
the  song  of  triumph  aver  Troy ;  but  they 


pictured  form,  darting  her  glances  round  in  are  impressed  with  an  undefinable  though 
piuiul  appeal  •  •  « «  We  saw      dare  not*  luce  &cebediBg  of  evil,  which  alwcgr^  re* 
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taiTi8»  however  dwy  mmy  try  te^  shake  it 
off;  wad  so  ofensarcmdkitimaga^  the  echo 
of  their  soDg  comes  back  upon  them. 
Every  topic  of  triumph,  by  alludtng  to 
Trojan  misfbrtanet,  suggests  the  dangm 
of  the  Greeks.  Nemesis,  who  waits  on 
overmuch  fortune,  aad  oTerweeoing  reck- 
lessness of  right,  bears  heavily  on  those 
who  have  sacked  a  heaven-built  city,  md 
destroyed  a  sacred  kingdom.  There  is 
blood  crying  to  heaven.  There  is  the  mu^ 
tered  curse  of  those  that  dare  not  cry  aloud. 
And  there  is  a  sure  avenger  for  them  that 
have  no  helper !  And  so  they  see  but  little 
difierence  between  the  misery  of  victor  and 
vanquished,  master  and  captive ;  and  they 

?ray  to  be  delivered  from  both  alike, 
'hese  are  intimatioes  of  evil  to  come,  dear 
enough  to  him  who  hears  or  reads ;  nam- 
rally  more  clear  to  him  thao  to  the  chorus 
themselves,  who  are  possessed,  rapt  into 
futurity  while  they  utter  them ;  and  who, 
when  their  dark  hour  passes,  are  too  much 
mixed  up  with  the  events  to  rise  to  the 
pitch  of  their  own  inspiration,  or  judge  of 
the  fulness  of  their  prophecy.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  thaft,  even  to  the  hearer 
or  reader,  the  warning  does  not  stand  so 
startlingly  as  we  have  represented  it  It 
is  all  there,  but  invested  in  mystery  by  the 
art  of  the  poet,  which  has  been  taited  to 
clothe  the  skeleton  which  is  given  above, 
in  a  wondrous  form  of  beauty  and  gk)ry. 

At  this  conjuncture  the  herald  enters 
with  a  thanki^ving  for  his  safe  return. 
He  tells  of  the  army's  sofiforings  and 
triumph ;  but  this  is  not  all.  His  most 
important  announcement  is,  that  the  end 
has  begun.  The  storm  which  has  been 
hanging  over  the  Greeks  has  barst;  and 
the  shipwreck  of  the  returning  warriors  is 
the  earnest  of  all  that  the  chorus  has  fore- 
told. In  this  tempest  they  kwe  sight  of 
Menelausw  Probably,  iiideed,  thus  much 
is  historical ;  but  it  is  not  introduced  here 
merely  as  an  historical  fact  As  he  does 
not  appear  again  in  the  trik>gy,  soBie  scho- 
lars conjecture  that  this  sUneion  was  meant 
to  connect  the  trilogy  with  the  fourth  drama, 
the  Proteus.  But  this  is  not  necessary  to 
explain  it.  It  is,  as  has  been  before  hint- 
ed, a  sufficient  reason  for  his  dbappearance, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  iuf&  sons  of  Atk'eus 
(or  Pleisthenes),  OQ  whom  vengeance  has 
been  accumulating ;  and  that  l:^  his  being 
spirited  away  and  loet  sight  oif,  the  full 
weight  of  destiny  is  concentrated  on  the 
one  head  of  the  devoted  Agamemnon. 

The  return  d  the  heraki  fellows  the  sig^ 
aal  of  the  beacons,  and  is  again  foHewed 
by  the  appesranee  of  Agamemnon,  wWi 
IMe  matm  than  two  eheral  ~ 


ing«  Here  is  a  proUetti  ibr  iSbe  scidclen 
for  the  unity  of  time.  Afterwaxds,  ni  the 
Eumenides,  the  scene  ^lifts  from  Delphi 
to  Athens,  if  not  also  from  one  ^art  of 
Athens  to  anodier.  So  that  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  may  equally  be  dispensed 
with.  The  technical  canons  of  which  one 
has  beard  so  much  from  the  French  sdiool 
of  expositors  of  Hellenic  art,  are  not  buid- 
ing  upon  ^schylus.  Indeed,  these  90* 
called  Greek,  or  rather  OaU^Gredan^  uni- 
ties are  but  a  modem  forgerv,  foisting  vpoo 
Aristotle  a  doctrine  of  whidi  he  never 
dreamt,  and  for  oneness  of  concepticm,  for 
the  living  whole  of  creative  poetry,  substi- 
tuting a  dead,  mechanical  union  of  parts 
filling  up  an  arbitrary  outline :— one  in- 
deed, but  one  as  a  volume,  not  as  a  toork  is 
ona  Like  other  falsehoods,  they  are  built 
upon  a  truth  ;  and  that  is,  that  unity  is  ex- 
cellence, and  consistency  indispensable. 
Hence,  the  more  perfectly  a  tragedy  com- 
bined all  in  detail,  the  more  in  that  pohU  it 
would  approach  perfection.  Of  this  excel- 
lence no  one  was  a  more  consummate  mas- 
ter than  ^schylus.  The  whole  Trilogy  is 
a  proof  of  this :  for  it  is  one  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  other  dramatic  poem  extant  can 
be  called  so.  But,  in  the  detail,  all  minotiaB 
must  \te  duly  subordinated  to  the  grand 
whole ;  and  one  essential  point  in  the  defi- 
nition was,  that  the  subject-matter  must 
be  of  weight  and  importance  (»^a|«ff  F^Y^ 
tx«99n),  involving  therefore  various  interests, 
events,  and  characters,  and  oflen  spreading 
over  a  considerable  time,  in  proportion  to 
that  greatness  which  gives  it  its  fitness  for 
tragic  handling.  The  nieeHei,  therefore, 
which  go  by  the  name  of  the  unities  of 
time  and  place,  will  frequently  interfere 
with  the  development  of  the  plot,  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  tragic  grandeur  »diat  is, 
when  '  the  plot  is  a  good  plot,'  artfully  de- 
vised and  complicated,  there  will  be  fhr 
more  difficuhy  in  accommodating  every- 
thing to  these  niceties  than  where  there  is 
little  plot  or  none  at  all.  When  such  diffi- 
cukies  occur,  the  minor  consideration  should 
give  way.  In  scenes  of  a  purely  domesdc 
character,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  adhere  strictly  to  place  and  punctual^ 
to  time ;  and  hence  in  the  later  comedy^  we 
usually  find  this  done;  because  here  the 
intricacies  of  the  plot  extend  no  further 
than  the  concerns  of  two  neighbouring 
families.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  sudi  dra- 
mas as  we  are  treatine  of. 

And  here  let  not  the  real  qnestkms  be 
mistaken :  for  mistaken  it  will  be,  if  vre  are 
to  inquire  i^ether  ^schylus  leaves  time 
enough  to  let  the  npedttXar  or  reader  ttrink 
^Mtt  AgaMemaoii  may  kaive  leMned.  TVt^ 
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is  an  abamditj.  Wa  know  that  wa  are 
(aa  tfaa  caae  may  be)  witneesing  or  reading 
a  fi9f^  wkh  full  purpose  feo  give  oarsalvea 
up  to  the  illusion,  if  it  be  not  rudely  dis- 
pelled by  soaae  awkwardness  in  the  artist : 

»wo  dreaoa  until  we  are  forcibly  awaken- 
ed. The  real  qaestion  then  is,  whether  the 
vrant  of  unity  is  such  as  to  dbpel  the  illu- 
sion, and  to  bring  us  back  to  the  woi^-day 
worid  and  the  fMOswrneKt  of  time.  If  we 
measure  the  choral  odes,  as  Sterne's  critic 
did  the  soliloquy,  by  the  stop  vmch,  the 
A|r«inemoon  cannot  stand  such  a  test  as 
this.  But,  under  such  circumstances,  what 
is  there  that  con  stand,  vdiich  will  be  worth 
standing  room  1  Let  all  the  sticklers  for 
the  unities  lay  their  heads  together,  and 
wlMBce  mil  they  exhume,  or  when  will 
they  OMBiiifactttre,  a  pkiy  in  which  the  ma- 
nagw^a  or  poet's  clock  will  keep  time  with 
thft  ck>db»  at  the  outside  of  the  theatre,  or 
wkh  the  watches  of  the  audience  1  There 
norer  wss  a  play  in  which  some  scenes  did 
n0t  ro(|uire  aa  ind^nite  interval  to  elapse 
belween  them.  Let  this  be  of  minutes,  or 
hours,  or  days,  the  stop-watch  critic  is  an- 
swered; and  with  reasonable  beings  the 
naftter  is  sooner  or  later  brought  to  ^is 
imm  If  the  poet  does  not  carry  the  spec- 
tator with  him  so  completely  as  to  make 
fataa  lose  count  of  time,  he  has  failed  ;  and 
no  observation  of  the  unities  can  make  up 
for  his  failiH-e.  In  the  matters  of  real  life, 
while  we  stand  on  the  earth  and  are  acted 
upon  by  its  infloence,  what  matters  it  to  us, 
practieally  speaking,  thi^  we  are  spinniag 
along  at  the  rate  of  millions  of  miles  in  a 
naiftiite  ?  Do  we  stand  the  leas  steadily  1 
Does  our  full  belief  in  the  physical  truth 
iaierfere  wiik  the  impressions  which  we 
receive  from  our  senses  f  And  so  it  is 
that,  if  we  are  rapt  into  the  sphere  oi  the 
poet,  and  whiried  along  with  him  whither 
bis  orbit  leads  as,  we  can  no  more  measure 
or  take  account  of  such  minute  points  as 
these,  than  we  can  aoeasure  how  far  we 
have  travelled  through  space  since  we  sat 
down  to  our-  intellectual  treat  We  are 
eeaiitled  to  demand  that  the  pcMSt  shall  do 
thus  much  for  us :  and  it  is  sufociently  done, 
if  there  is  any  such  interruption  occupying 
the  theatre  tar  a  time,  as  will  serve  to  dis- 
solve the  continuity  of  the  action.  I^ 
during  such  a  pause,  a  new  train  of  thought 
be  suocessfolly  interpolated,  dien  the  laws 
of  naind  make  the  interval  for  aH  practical 
pitrposes  an  indefinite  one. 

Henoe  it  f<^ws  that  the  objection  touch- 
ing the  ehoras,  as  having  only  so  many  lines 
to  sing,  while  Agamemnon  has  so  many 
leagues  to  sail,  is  a  mere  quibUe.  Modem 
playwrighto  find  no  difficulty,  in  di0- Mat- 


ter :~a  cmrtain  drops,  or  a  scene  changes. 
This  at  onoe  breaks  the  sequence  of  our 
ideas,  and,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
orchestra,  we  are  wafted  over  minutes  or 
years,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  '  chorus' 
or  'grex'  coming  in  to  apologize,  like  a 
showman  interpredng  his  puppets,  as  we 
frequently  find  it  in  the  Elizabethan  dra- 
matists, betrays  a  rude  state  of  the  art.  It 
is  true  that  the  mystery  of  the  sceneshifler 
was  not  so  much  studied  by  the  ancients 
as  by  the  mod^ns ;  but  there  was  the  en- 
tire change  of  performance  to  serve  the 
same  |>urpo6e.  The  chorus,  with  its  solemn 
evolutions — the  lyre-*the  song— the  dance 
-—carried  the  spectators  at  once  into  a  new 
world;  and  if  they  had  any  feeling  for 
what  was  going  on,  and  could  discharge 
from  their  asuidb  the  dialogue  of  the  past 
soene,  so  far  as  to  enter  into  that  which 
was  before  ^eow  they  had  at  once  lost  count 
of  time,  sufficiently  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  poet,  and  to  justify  his  experience 
by  its  sueoess. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  hazard- 
ous enterprise  ;  so  hazardous,  indeed,  that 
whole  crowds  of  most  respectable  play- 
writess  will  best  consult  t^ir  reputation 
by  not  trying  it.  But  it  is  not  the  Jess  true 
that  one  who  dares  not  run  this  hazard  vrill 
scarcely  mako  good  his  title  to  the  name  of 
poet ;  and  in  cases  like  that  one  vi4iich  has 
led  us  to  the  present  digression,  where  the 
irregularity  in  a  point  of  detail  is  directly 
subservient  to  the  grouping  and  unity  oif 
the  whole,  diere  is  nothing  to  defend  or 
apologise  for ;  but  radier  everything  to 
praise,  as  the  direct  means  towards  an  all- 
important  excellence.  But  this  reminds 
us  that  our  digression  is,  in  its  way,  a  seri- 
ous violatioa  of  the  unities ;  and  also  that 
time  and  paper  and  the  reader's  patience 
will  all  fail  us,  if  we  go  on  as  we  have  be- 
gim,  doing  the  choral  songs  into  prose. 
Nor  ia  it  necessary  for  our  purpose ;  since 
enouffh  has  been  said  to  show  the  idea  of 
the  c&nruB,  which  is  carried  on  still  further 
in  the  foUowiag  strains ;  until  at  last,  when 
Agamemnon  has  retnmed,  and  all  adverse 
destiny  seems  chwrvled,  the  chorus  con> 
plain  wonderingly,  that  some  mysterious 
influence  makes  their  highest  notes  of  tri- 
umph die  away  int^  a  funereal  strain ;  and 
pray,  yet  dare  not  hope,  that  their  souls' 
propAiecy  may  prove  fiuse. 

All  now  is  wound  up  to  the'pitdi  where 
some  catastrophe  is  expected ;  and,  ere  it 
comes,  vre  have  shadovred  forth  in  dim 
oracular  grandeur  by  Uie  swan-song  of  Cas- 
sandsa,—* who  is  the  very  impersonatiofi  of 
Destiny-«-wiikii  nmst  give  warning,  or  it 
wonld  nes  be  known  aa  such;  yet 
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warn  fniitlesaly,  or  it  would  omm  to  be 
destiny.  Yet  still,  with  aH  tins  prepara- 
tion, bow  startlingly  does  the  apparition  of 
Cly tteinnestra  and  her  fearless  avowal  come 
upon  us !  Agamemnon's  death,  and  all 
connected  with  it,  now  stand  out  in  due 
proportion ;  so  balanced,  indeed,  that  the 
chorus  is  almost  at  a  loss  to  decide, — for  a 
moment  imposed  upon  by  the  sophistry  of 
evil  passions  (v.  1560,  seq.)  until  ^gisthus 
comes  in,  and  his  hateful  presence  decides 
them.  But  are  matters  to  stay  here  ?  Can 
it  be  supposed  that  Olytsemnestrahas  really, 
as  she  endeavours  to  flatter  herself,  laid  the 
spirit  of  domestic  strife,  and  shed  the  last 
blood  that  is  to  flow?  A  modem  plot 
would  go  no  further.  But  the  mind  is  re- 
volted at  this.  Whatever  plaunbtlities 
there  were  against  Agamemnon  are  anni- 
hilated by  the  monstrous  character  of  Aer 
crime  ;  and  the  scale  of  Destiny  is  clearly 
taming.  At  this  conjuncture  there  are 
two  or  three  seemingly  trifling  incidents 
artfully  thrown  in.  iS^gisthus  speaks  of 
his  being  expelled  while  in  his  iimmcy,  to 
be  brought  back  by  Justice  in  his  manhood ; 
and  the  prophecy  of  Cassandra  and  the 
speech  of  the  diorus  carrying'  us  on  to  the 
return  of  another  child,  simiiariy  spirited 
away.  In  the  more  modem  aefaeme,  this 
would  all  have  been  lost ;  and  more  than 
this,  for  the  development  of  Clytaemnestra's 
diaracter  would  have  been  lost  too,  unless 
the  moral  of  the  play  had  been  the  triumph 
of  evil :  but  the  Greeks  h^d  too  fine  a  sense 
of  harmony  to  end  vrtth  sach  a  diaooni  as 
this  ;  and  the  whole  conchiaion  of  the  play 
supplies  the  links  which  unite  it  to  that 
which  follows  r  all  is  snbservieiit  to  the 
grand  design ;  and,  wonderfiU  as  the  Aga*- 
memuon  is  in  itself,  it  is  only  to  be  appro* 
ciated — ^indeed  it  is  only  to  be  rightly  nn- 
derstood-<-in  connexion  with  what  ensues. 
One  can  scarcely  read  the  pky  without  be- 
ing taught,  by  this  one  lesson,  to  confess 
how  impeI^^eotly  those  remains  of  antiquity 
can  be  appreciated,  whieh  have  come  down 
to  us  in  any  degree  imper&oi;  and  how 
much  of  their  excelfenoe  may  consist  in 
portions  which  one  vrould  now  scarcely 
miss  if  they  w«re  absent.  Soppote  that  <^ 
the  Orestean  trilogy  the  Agamemnon  only 
had  been  extant,  as  the  Prometheus,  or  the 
Seven  against  Thebes  are  of  their  trilogies : 
we  should  still  have  had  all  the  delineation 
of  character,  all  die  maaterv  over  feeline 
and  passion,  aD  tbe  power  of  language,  and 
the  essential  poetry,  lyric  and  dramatic,  of 
the  piece.;  in  short,  all  the  materials  for 
the  wlvole  :  and  though  we  might  have 
complained  of  something  apparently  iearti- 
fioiaJy  we  9boQld  probably  haie  disoovered 


noting  to  femiod  us  of  any  wnnt  on  oar 
own  parts,  or  to  suggest  that  our  criticisms 
might  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  poet's 
real  design.  And  yet,  certainly,  such 
would  be  the  case  ;  tbe  critic  of  the  Agn- 
menmon,  as  an  isolated  play,  would  un- 
doubtedly lay  his  finger  on  those  liule 
points  which  are  introduced  to  give  con- 
nection to  the  whole  trilogy,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  here  was  a  deficiency,  and  tbe 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  it  was  on  the 
poet's  side  and  not  on  his  own.* 

Whatever  our  expectations  of  a  catastro- 
phe may  have  been,  the  nature  of  that 
which  tdkea  place,  and  the  proclamation  of 
Olytaemneatra  by  herself  as  tbe  Ate  of  the 
family  in  human  shape  (^cvra^tf/urof  a  y^muA 

pucpo9  roBi*   6  wukmidf  ipifodf   dAaoruf,   jr.  r. 

V.  1498,)  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  are 
lefl  full  of  horror  and  perplexity  morally 
revolting — if  this  were  all.  The  emc^tions 
are  indeed  stirred  up ;  but  it  is  to  all  ap- 
pearance only  a  witch's  caldron,  *  Double, 
double,  toil  and  troubla'  No  problem  in 
human  nature  is  solved,  nor  anything  done, 
so  far,  towards  'purifying  the  passions/ 
modifying,  disciplining,  or  in  any  way  turn- 
ing them  to  use.  So  that  the  moral  effects 
of  the  single  play,  as  above  noticed,  would 
have  been  bad.  But  there  are  the  links 
which  join  it  to  the  ChoSphorae,  sufficient 
to  suggest  the  turn  which  the  plot  is  about 
to  take^  and  to  satbfy  us  that  the  action  is 
tending  towards  a  real  end.  In  the  Choe- 
nhoroe  we  find  the  adulterous  pair  in  full- 
mown  outward  prosperity ;  but  the  avenger 
is  at  the  door-^^Orestes  has  been  distinctly 
called  to  the  duty  of  vengeance  by  the  gods  | 
his  commission  is  to  slay  the  tlayere  ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Clytsmnestra's  dream 
of  evil  augury.  Still  the  same  care  is  tak- 
en, as  in  the  former  plays,'  to  convey, 
though  indistinctly,  an  assurance  that  the 
end  is  not  near  c  there  are  marked  indica- 
tions throughout  that  Orestes  finds  himself 
ill  at  ease.  His  whole  conduct  disdoses.it 
— vaguely,  of  course,  but  it  does  disclose  it 
— and  communicates  to  us  hi»^own  mward 
apprehensions.  He  is,  as  it  were,  dragged 
into  ^e  arena,  and  worked  up  by  the  Cho- 
ms,  by  Electra,  and  finally  by  the  oracular 
voioe  of  the  (probably)  unseen  Pylades,  the 
representiative  of  the  Delphic  opacle,t  until 
he  does  the  deed  ;  and  when  it  is  done,  he 
sull  remembers  that  she  was  his  mother ; 
his  disquiet  shows  itself  in  his  laboured  at- 
tempts at  self-justification  ;  until  finally  we 
see  that  'this  way  madiness   fiea,'  and 

•  This  may  aujjgest  to  us  that,  if  we  seek,  we 
shall  probably  find  a  meaning  in  many  things  which 
86em  to  us  &rpfiiikiw^9ii  in  tm  other  plays. 

t  See^Mtielter: 
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the  dread  goddesses  of  wratb^tbe  Erinoyes, 
appear.  We  say  deliberately  appear :  for 
nut  even  Hermann  can  persuade  us  that 
they  are  invisible.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to 
argue  that  the  chorus  does  not  see  them  : 
the  question  is  not  whether  they  appear  to 
Orestes  alone  or  not;  but  whether  they 
reaUy  and  externally  appear  to  him,  or  are 
the  phantoms  of  his  crazed  brain.  If  they 
really  appear  to  him — that  is,  if  they  are 
there  in  actual,  though  not  bodily  presence, 
then  the  spectators  must  have  cognizance 
of  them.  We  appeal  to  the  closet-scene  in 
Hamlet,  where  the  spectators  see  the 
apparition  of  the  ghost,  and  hear  his  voice, 
while  the  Queen  remarks — 

•  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in.' 

^schylus  is  now  preparing  the  way  for  the 
next  play,  in  which  no  one  doubts  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  besides,  iEschylus  was  a 
devout  believer  in  the  existence,  a  devout 
worshipper  of  the  divinity  of  these  Beings : 
— which,  by  the  bye,  gives  him  an  incalcu- 
lable advantage  in  these  plays  over  Shak- 
speare  with  his  witches  m  Macbeth.  To 
the  chorus,  who,  in  the  dialogue,  are,  as  it 
were,  the  impersonation  of  very  common 
sense,*  and  who  thus  see  only  with  the  na- 
tural eye,  these  goddesses  are  of  course 
invisible.  But  the  spectator's  eye  is  sup- 
posed to  be  purged,  and  his  ear  open 
Sfifiaffip  Xa/iirpvycrai)  to  admit  things  unseen 
and  unheard  except  to  the  initiated.  And 
when  such  is  supposed  to  be  the  character 
of  the  chorus,  as  it  is  in  the  sub-choir  of 
Areopagites  in  the  Eumenides,  they  are 
visible  to  these  also.  But  if  a  ring  of  the 
populace  of  Attica  were  represented  as 
grouped  round  Mars'  Hill,  we  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  they  saw  nothing  of  the 
Nameless  Goddesses. 

Here  ends  the  second  regular  tragj^dy, 
technically  so  called ;  and  in  both  there  has 
been  excited  interest,  perplexity,  and  un- 
aatidfied  emotion :  this  has  been  first  on 
one  side,  and  then  on  the  other ;  and  it  has 
accumulated  in  the  second  play ;  for  we 
bave  now  the  gods  taking  their  sides,  and 
embroiling  the  fray.  And  the  link  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Furies  brings  us  to  the 
tkird  drama,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  not 
a  tragedy  at  all,  according  to  our  idea  of 
one ;  but  it  is  exactly  by  this  peculiarity 
that  it  becomes  a  perfect  finish  to  those 
which  are  so. 

The  victim  has,  at  the  commencement  of 

•  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  Aristolle't 
Probtems,  .xix.  4^. 
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the  third  play,  been  chased  to  Delphi ;  but 
he  finds  there  a  respite ;  the  religio  loci 
overpowers  his  pursuers,  and  they  fall  into 
a  slumber.*  Meanwhile,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  protector  Apollo,  Orestes  es- 
capes to  Athens,  where  Athena  institutes 
the  court  of  Mars*  Hill,  presiding  herself, 
while  Apollo  appears  in  the  double  capaci- 
ty of  witness  and  advocate  for  Orestes ;  and 
avows  that  tho  deed  was  done  at  his  bid- 
ding, and  consequently  by  the  authority  of 
Zeus  himself— for 

©{irwiror*  etrov  ftavriicn&iy  ev  Oplvotf 
8  nh  VeXcrflTc  ZctV  ^OXvfttlaw  itarflp. 

Thus,  finally,  the  difiiculty  is  solved, 
which  must  otherwise  have  arisen  afresh  on 
every  new  act  of  mutual  vengeance.  The 
divine  law  is  at  length  expouhded,  the  con* 
fusion  of  right  and  wrong  unravelled,  and 
the  perplexity  removed,  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  conflicting  elements  of  the  plot 
Orestes  is  at  last  acquitted  and  cleansed 
from,  the  stains  of  blood ;  yet  not  without 
such  penance  as  atones  for  the  violence 
done  to  natural  feeling  by  his  revenge. 
Without  this  penance, — without  the  dfii* 
culty  in  appeasing  the  Furies, — the  lesson 
would  not  be  perfect.  But,  as  the  case 
stands,  the  piDcess  of  purification  and  the 
restoration  of  peace  among  the  actors  in  the 
drama,  is  a  type  of  the  trae  ic40op(rir«««bj/ioT«r, 
which,  according  to  the  definition  of  Aris- 
totle, is  wrought  by  the  trilogy,  taken  as  a 
whole.  In  the  first  play  the  feelings  are 
moved  in  pity  for  Agamemnon  and  horror 
of  Clytaemnestra ;  and  this  gives  onr  sym- 
pathies to  Orestes  in  the  second  ;  but  yet 
not  wholly  so;  for  whatever  were  the 
deserts  f>f  the  mother,  she  was  the  mother 
still.t  Thus  the  emotions  are  stirred  up  in 
conflict,  and  are  thrown  into  the  highest 
state  of  commotion  and  ferment,  so  that  we 
are  further  than  ever  from  seeing  the  end. 
But  the  end  is  at  hand :  this  very  conflict 
and  fermentation  is  the  moving  of  the 
chaos,  from  which  a  new  state  of  order  is 
to  be  evolved.  And  as  a  just  analogy  is  a 
sound  and  sober  argument,  let  us  take  this 
metaphor  which  has  come  in  our  way,  and 
examine  it.  What  is  the  result  of  fermenta- 
tion but  to  throw  off  impurities,  and  then, 
but  not  until  then,  to  restore  tranquillitjr  j 
not  the  same,  but  a  very  difierent  tranquillity 
from  that  turbid  state  of  stagnation  which 
went  before  1     It  tranquillizes,  but  hj 

*  In  vindicating  the  personaliif  of  the  Furies, 
we  need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  moral  cloaked 
under  this  allecorj. 

t  Kl  yif  8iKa(t»s  (icaBh  ri,  StKattof  fcimvBtv^  «XX* 
U»i  9ix^  vo9.— Aristot.  Rhetor.,  iL  23,  3. 
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clarifying.  And  thus,  to  come  back  again 
to  Aristotle,  the  passions  or  feelings  are 
purified,  that  is,  clarified  and  reconciled, 
and  BO  chastened  and  soothed  into  calm- 
ness in  the  third  play :  the  perplexity  which 
man  could  not  unravel  is  unravelled,  and 
the  ways  of  Heaven  justified  to  man.  Our 
pity  and  terror,  after  having  been  worked 
np  into  a  ferment,  are  not  left  to  become 
flat  without  purification  (as  in  the  King 
CBdipus),  but  are  brought  into  a  new  and 
better  state,  the  soul  having  been  enlight- 
ened on  those  high  subjects  of  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  known  nothing. 
Thus  tranquillity  returns ;  but  how  differ- 
ent !  No  longer  the  slumber  of  sluggish 
ignorance,  which  is  apathy;  but  the  holy 
calm  of  high  knowledge  and  deep  faith,  the 
rtasomaile  service  of  a  disciplined  and  en- 
lightened mind.  And  thus  the  muse  be- 
comes not  a  mere  handmaid  to  the  excite- 
ment of  morbid  emotion,  but  a  powerful 
agent  in  the  formation  of  high  moral  and 
religious  character. 

It  has  appeared  that  the  terms  of  the 
Aristotelic  definition,  as  given  above,  do 
not  apply  to  a  tragedy^  strictly  so  called  ; 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  apply  with 
remarkable  exactness  to  the  one  extant 
specimen  of  the  entire  group,  of  which  one 
tragedy  only  formed  a  part.  The  trilogy 
and  the  definition  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  lock  and  key.  And  this  entitles 
us  to  conclude  not  only  that  the  trilogy, 
which,  and  which  alone,  so  strikingly  ful- 
fils the  conditions  of  the  definition,  is  as  it 
were  an  authentic  example  to  illustrate  its 
real  meaning ;  but  further,  that  this  which 
the  great  critic  has  embodied  was  the 
strictly  true  theory  of  the  tragic  drama, 
however  far  dramatists  may  have  wandered 
from  it  in  practice. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  their 
wandering.  For,  not  to  rest  on  the  scarcity 
of  plots  which  would  admit  of  such  hand- 
ling, and  the  multiplied  difficulties  in  hand- 
ling them  so  as  that  there  should  be  one 
consistent  whole,  containing  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end — while  at  the  same 
time  each  of  these  component  parts  should 
be  so  organized  and  complete  as  to  form  a 
whole  by  itself,  (which  is  yet  a  considera- 
tion of  most  practical  and  serious  import- 
ance)— there  are  other  reasons.  The  pro- 
gress of  dramatic  poetry  indicates  a  ten- 
dency to  bring  down  the  heroes  from  their 
stilts,  to  reduce  their  tumid  bulk  (as  Eu- 
ripides is  ludicrously  made  to  say  in  the 
*  Frogs*),  by  vegetable  diet  and  antiphlo- 
l^ic  treatment — to  prune  and  fine  down 
everything  to  the  standard  of  life.  And 
closely  connected  with  this  tendency  (lying 


itideed,  perhaps,  at  the  root  of  it)  is  a  disin' 
clination  to  look  so  deep  into  the  causes 
and  secret  springs  of  events,  as  is  necessary 
for  an  elaborate  and  complicated  plot ;  for 
in  the  observation  of  contemporary  eventa 
these  are  in  eeneral  not  traceable ;  whereas 
the  study  of  character  lies  more  on  the 
surface,  and  consequently  becomes  popular* 
The  depth  of  ^schylus'  plots,  the  intensity 
of  mind  demanded  by  him  of  his  hearers, 
was  fitted  for  those  who  foug^  at  Marathon  : 
but  to  young  Athcnk^  a  gend^ration  of  punier 
thewes  and  sinews,  and  enervated  by  an 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  Sophists,  it 
was  oppressive.  As  the  American  Indians 
would  say,  his  medicine  was  too  great  for 
them.  They  could  with  difficulty  swallow 
his  toords  ;  far  less  could  they  embrace  the 
whole  scope  of  his  design ;— only  they  had 
a  faint  vision  of- its  meaning,  and  a  suspicion 
that  it  was  aristocralie ;  a  cry,  we  know, 
nearly  as  dasgerons  at  Athens  as  in  revoln- 
tionary  France.  Later  poets  took  the  hint» 
and  as  Athens  would  not  become  heroic, 
they  yielded  to  the  jealousy  of  their  day 
(^ir/tMpartcay  ISfw)  and  dwarfed  and  stunt- 
ed their  conceptions  to  meet  it :  content  to 
hold  a  mirror  up  to  nature,  and  reflect  men 
as  they  were  seen  and  could  be  understood, 
rather  than  to  draw  the  curtain  from  before 
the  wizard's  glass,  and  body  forth  forms  of 
beauty  and  power  which  had  no  prototype 
among  the  lookers-on.  In  those  dramas  in 
which 

h  yvvli  rt  fiQtj      i99\9t  Mtv  imw, 

all  availed  themselves  of  the  full  Athenian 
liberty  of  speech,  there  must  have  been  s 
necessary  tendency  to  reduce  the  tone  of 
the  man  to  that  of  the  slave,  the  girl,  and 
the  old  wonuin  just  as,  when  four  horses 
draw  one  carriage,  the  speed  of  die  slowest 
must  regulate  the  team. 

In  short,  the  scheme  of  the  trilogy  waa 
too  gigauric — too  iEschylean — to  continue 
popular :  it  taxed  the  powers  of  the  poet 
too  heavily ;  and  it  ensured  him  too  un- 
grateful a  return  for  his  labour.  But  in  the 
treatment  of  ^schylus — ^like  the  bow  of 
Ulysses  in  the  hand  of  its  rightful  lord — 
we  see  what  it  could  be,  and  was.  With 
the  Orestean  trilogy  before  us  we  can  form 
an  idea,  not  insufficient,  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  Greek  tragedy.  Are  we  then  to 
conclude  that  the  poet  who  conceived  and 
executed  this  work,  left  it  as  a  solitary 

*  Of  course  it  may  be  objected,  that  thia  is  an 
argument  only  from  the  ezagcerationt  and  false- 
hoods of  the  old  comedy :  but  t£s  old  comedy  was  a 
lie  with  a  i^reat  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it:  and  we 
are  noi  ashamed  to  say  that  we  place  faW  confidence 
in  the  g;eneral  likeness,  the  ekaracUr^  as  preserved  in 
the  eartcature  of  Aristophanes. 
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•pedmen  of  hk  ildlUas.if  by  wayaf  enpty 
challenge  to  his  rivals  1i  ^ 

The  supposition  is  in  itself  all  hut  inad- 
missible ;  and  it  is  fully  refotedi  if  by  no- 
thing else,  by  the  record  of  the  Lffcurgia, 
But  we  have  no  time  to  go  beyond  the  ex- 
tant plays :  among  them,  however,  it  will 
be  well,  by  way  of  oobdusion  to  our  inves- 
tigation, to  inquire  whether  we  detect  any 
traces  of  connection  with  others  which  are 
lost  The  Periiant  we  give  up  in  despair, 
Ibr  reasons  formerly  mentioned.  But  the 
Iktnaides  (Tragm.  37,  38,  39,  Dind.)  may 
be  reasonably  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
SnpplianU:  and  as  one  of  tli^  mg- 
ments  quotes  some  words  fh>m  a  hymeneal 
chant,  and  another  sets  forth  the  universal 
sway  of  love,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
subject  was  their  fatal  marriage  with  the 
sons  of  iBgyptus,  and  the  splendid  false- 
hood of  Hypermnestra ;  and  that  it  was 
probably  wound  up  by  Aphrodite  vindicat- 
ing her.  This  would  make  it  the  conclud- 
ing play :  and  as  we  have  no  account  of 
any  ailogies,  or  pairs  of  tragedies  connected 
together,  with  a  third  at  large  by  way  of 
outrigger  (like  the  Mfpc<#(  Intn  m  the  an- 
cient chariots,)  it  is  not  an  improbable  con- 
jecture that  the  Egypiiams,  of  which  nothing 
but  the  name  remains,  made  up  the  trilogy : 
but  whether  the  MgyftwM  or  the  Saj^i- 
ante  came  first,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say :  we 
leave  diis  point  to  be  settled  by  Welcker, 
who  has  written  two  books  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  advocated  both  sides  only  re- 
marking that  Hermann  and  Gruppe  place 
the  SupplianU  first. 

As  to  the  Seven  against  TheheM^  doc- 
tors  do  agree  with  an  unanimity  which 
is  quite  wonderful,  that  it  is  the  second 
play  of  a  connected  trilogy ;  arguing  from 
the  hookt  and  eyes  in  it,  the  references  to 
things  which  have  gone  before,  and  the 
preparation  for  something  to  come  af^er. 
Of  the  former  description  is  the  refetence 
by  Eteocles  to  his  ominous  dream  about 
the  division  of  the  heritage  (v.  710  seq.) 
which  would,  probably,  have  been  more 
explicit  if  it  had  not  been  mentioned  be- 
fore; to  which  Hermann  adds  (vv.  571- 
675)  the  abuse  heaped  upon  Tydeus,  which 
Contains  so  many  particular  allusions  that 
it  must  refer  to  something  also  before  men- 
tioned. Of  the  latter,  we  have  the  prohi- 
bition to  bury  the  corpse  of  Polynices,  at  the 


•  Die  JEschyl.  Trilogie,  p.  390;  Die  Griechi- 
schen  Tra^oedien,  vol.  i.,  p.  48.  Hermann,  Opusc. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  31D>  $eq. :  Groppe,  Ariadne,  p.  79,t$<f . 


end  of  the  play»  and  the  announcement  by 
Antigon^  and  the  semi-chorus  which  takes 
her  part,  of  their  determination  to  bury  it. 
Again,  Hermann  remarks  that,  in  the  Seven^ 
only  Eteocles  and  Polynices  are  dead,  and  the 
city,  so/ar,  safo  :  so  that  the  event,  with  the 
fate  of  the  six  remaining  chiefs,  is  yet  to  be 
told :  and  this  latter  point,  according  to  Flu* 
tarch,  was  the  subject  of  the  Eleusinians 
(Fragm.  48),  which  he  (and  upon  second 
thoughts  Welcker  also)  places  third  in  his 
trilogy :  but  here  we  suffer  from  the  embarras 
des  richesses  .*  here  are  two  separate  plots 
furnished  us  for  the  third  play,  which  are 
undoubtedly  incompatible  with  each  other. 
Let  any  one  read  over  The  Aniigon£  of 
Sophocles,  and  The  Suppliants  of  Euri* 
pides — for  these,  making  allowance  for  dif* 
lerence  of  handling,  furnish  the  two  plots 
in  question — and  judge  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  combine,  in  one  Greek  tra- 
gedy, the  burial  of  Polynices  and  its  results 
at  Thebes^  and  the  obsequies  of  the  allied 
chiefs  at  Eleusis,  Doubtless  eithecone  or 
the  other  plot  might  have  formed  a  sequel 
to  that  o^the  Seven;  but  the  subject  of  the 
Seven  is  actually  so  handled  as  to  exclude 
any  sequel  which  does  not  strictly  pertain 
to  the  family  of  (Edipus:  the  farewell 
speeches  at  the  end  of  this  play  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  supposition  that  the 
next  is  to  turn  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Sisc 
Chiefs,  or  anything  except  the  burial  of 
Polynices. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Prometheus; 
and,  looking  at  DindorTs  edition,  we  find 
the  Prometheus  Bound  extant,  and  the 
names  and  fragments  of  a  Promeihsui 
Freed,  and  a  Prometheus  w^^^ft  (fi^^ 
hr  'mger),  or  irv^coc*;  (Jire-Ughter).  A  sa* 
tyric  play,  called  Prometheus  r»^M««,  be* 
longed  to  tlie  same  tetralogy  with  the  Per- 
sians ;  so  that  we  have  no  right  to  take  this 
into  consideration  :  to  this  must  be  referred 
Fragm.  176,  where  the  making  of  a  torch 
is  described,  and  176,  wherein  a  satyr,  ig- 
norant as  yet  of  the  properties  of  fire,  is 
represented  as  in  danger  of  singeing  his 
beard  by  embracing  iL  But,  if  we  eza* 
mine  the  authorities,  we  shall  not  find  that 
the  editor  is  at  all  justified  in  identifying 
the  T9^if9(  with  the  »»pif««rff.  The  names  are 
both  mentioned  by  difierent  authors  and 
different  fragments  quoted  from  them— <if 
which  those  which  are  referred  to  the  wvpt^t 
have  a  decidedly  satyric  complexion,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  anything  that  we  know  of 
the  9%f^4ff.  But,  says  jDindorf,  '  IXv^Mt^ 
parillm  aptum  Prometheo  nomen  :  aptissi- 
mum  9VfHfdp9sJ  Whati  was  there  nothing 
in  connection  with  Prometheus  of  the  na^ 
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tore  of  a  irvpcari  1*  Hare  we  nerer  heard 
of  a  Feast  of  Lamps,  a  torch-race  in  honour 
of  Prometheus,  as  god  of  fire  and  the  atts 
therewith  connected,  in  conjunction  with 
Hephaestus  and  Athena  1 1  This  name  is 
assuredly  not  at  variance  with  the  worship 
of  Prometheus — not  with  the  old  Attic  na- 
tional religion — not,  finally,  with  the  frag 
tnent  which  describes  the  making  of  an 
oakum  torch.  But  it  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  other  name  for  the  rvpf^pt  9t6iy 
Ttrdp  UpofitiStiSt,  was  and  could  be  none  else 
than  the  Giver  of  Fire;  and  little  as  we 
know  of  this  play,  the  fragment  which  Gel- 
lius  quotes,  with  the  remark  that  it  was 
almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  a 
passage  in  the  Ino  of  Euripides,  may  there- 
fore fairly  be  presumed  to  be  tragic  (Fragm. 
174).  To  the  same  play  we  may  probAly 
refer  Fragment  362,  which  alludes  to  Pan- 
dora. But  it  is  at  least  questionable  whe- 
ther Fragment  289,  which  expresses  some 
one's  dread  of  dying  a  silly  night-moth's 
death,  should  not  rather  be  connected  with 
Fragment  176,  as  belonging  to  the 

Enough  has  been  said  to  disprove  the 
snpjposed  identity  between  the  two.  And 
if  there  ever  was  a  case  in  which  it  was 
justifiable  to  assume  positively  the  existence 
of  a  connected  trilogy,  where  only  one 
play  is  extant,  it  is  this — where  the  three 
names.  The  Ftre-Brtnger,  The  Bound,  and 
The  Freed,  combine  to  tell  the  whole  tale 
of  the  Titan's  fortunes,  as  we  have  them 
narrated  in  the  mythological  writers.  The 
names  themselves  are  sufiicient  to  show 
(bm  soon  as  we  have  rid  ourselves  of  the 
nmcy  that  The  Fire-Brmger  was  a  satyric 
play)  that  they  form  a  harmonious  whole  ; 
the  theme  of  the  first  being  the  theft  of  fire 
by  Prometheus  ;  that  of  the  second  the 
living  death  to  which  he  was  doomed ;  and 
the  third  representing  his  reconciliation 
with  Zeus,  and  his  liberation. 

The  chorus  of  the  extant  play  (v.  665) 
aay  that  now  in  his  misfortunes  they  have 

•  Cf.  Eur.  Phan.,  y.  1121.  ~ 

Ttri»  Upofttietif  l^pt¥,  iff  vpf]9w  x6\t9, 
Sophocles  wrote  a  tragedy,  called  Nauplius  rvMo^r, 
of  which  the  plot  was,  that  Naupliua,  during  the 
storm  which  the  Greeks  encountered  on  the  southern 
./.r»  .u  ,  .    .     •  of  his  son  Pala- 

— , — Is  to  draw  their 

 ^  of  Caphareos.  Senec, 

Agam.  566,—  ' 

 '  Clarum  mana 

Lumen  nefandA  rertice  c  suromo  efferens, 
In  taxa  duxit  perfidA  classem/icg.' 
Hygin.  cxvi.    *  Tanquam  auxilium  eis  afferret, 
jacem  ardenUm  co  loco  extulit,  quo  aaxa  acuta  et 
locus  periculosissimus  erot.'— See  Grieckucke  Tra- 
geedim,  i.  p.  184,  seq, 

aI4!^^^;.S^'^'*  i>^^tWy  c/Anli^mes,  Art. 


auite  another  strain  to  nng  6oia  that  which 
they  once  sang  in  honour  of  his  nuptiak 
with  their  sister  Hesion^.  This  seems  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  same  ocean  nymphs 
fbrmied  the  chorus  in  the  first  and  secood 
plays,  and  that  the  first  contained — and,  if 
so,  probably  ended  with — his  marriage  to 
Hesiond.  And  again,  the  whole  plot  of 
the  extant  play  implies  that  the  noble  theft 
of  fire  was  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  one. 
Indeed,  under  any  other  supposition  we 
shall  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  slight  way 
in  which  this  is  mentioned,  and  assumed  aa 
known,  in  the  second  play.  The  gift  of 
fire  was  emphatically  the  merit  (or  demerit) 
of  Prometheus;  by  the  ancients  all  the 
arts  are  traced  to  the  possession  of  this 
vipTsx^  r9p ;  yet  there  is  not  much  strass 
laid  upon  it,  and  very  little  deecriptioa 
given  of  it.  All  this  points  to  a  fomiOT 
play,  in  which  the  subject  has  been  more 
elaborately  treated  and  prominently  set 
forth — whereas  lees  notice,  it  may  be,  had 
been  taken  of  the  othor  secondary  gifts 
which  are  detailed  along  with  that  of  fire 
in  the  Prometheus  Bound. 

We  will  now  conclude  with  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  argutnent  for  the  trilogy, 
which  Welcker  has  drawn  out  from  theae 
and  other  data,  in  the  work  called  '  3%€ 
Trilogy  Prometheus,'  named  fifth  at  the 
head  of  this  article  ;  of  course  without 
pledging  ourselves  to  all  his  details  (some 
of  which  he  has  indeed  since  recanted),  but 
certainly  considering  it  an  able,  and.  in  its 
most  impoitant  features,  a  highly  probable 
piece  of  constructive  criticism. 

The  first  play,  according  to  this  theory, 
opens  at  the  very  forge  of  Hephaestus,  the 
Lemnian  volcano  Moschylus ;  from  whence 
Prometheus  steals  the  spark,  and  afterwards 
parleys  with  the  fire-god  on  the  tyranny  of 
Zeus,  the  state  of  the  human  race,  the  arts 
in  esse  and  in  posse,  and,  in  short,  things  in 
general;  while 

'  the  smith  stands  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  while  bis  iron  does  on  the  anvil  cool, 
Swallowing' 

the  speculations  of  the  crafty  Titan,  who, 
after  having  thus  gained  his  object,  returns 
to  solemnise  his  nuptials ;  and  with  this  pa- 
geant the  first  play,  Prometheus,  the  FSre- 
Bringer,  concludes — so  as  to  form  the  high- 
est contrast  with  his  position  at  the  opening 
of  the  second,  or  Prometheus  Bound. 

If  we  are  persuaded  to  believe  that  this 
second  refers  us  back  to  such  a  first  play 
as  has  been  sketched  out,  it  carries  us  for- 
ward with  far  more  certainty  to  the  third, 
Prometheus  Freed,  The  coming  events  have 
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so  thrown  their  shadows  before  that  Uiere 
is  no  mistaking  them.  Prometheus  has 
registered  his  vow  to  keep  the  fateful  secret 
of  which  he  is  the  depository,  until  he  is 
set  at  liberty.  Again,  the  introduction  of 
lo  has  elicited  the  prophecy  (v.  871),  that 
one  of  her  descendants  shall  release  him. 
We  are  to  suppose,  then,  that  after  a  long 
series  of  years  (thirty  thousand,  according 
to  Schol.  Prom.  V.,  r.  94),  Prometheus  is 
brought  back  from  Tartarus,  with  the  eagle 
preying  on  his  liver.  Time  and  suffering 
have  now  bowed  the  Titan's  heart;  while 
his  constancy  has  wearied  out  the  invete- 
racy of  his  tormentor.  All,  therefore,  is 
ripe  for  a  compromise.  Hercules  appears 
to  shoot  the  eagle.  The  Titans  are  present 
in  full  chorus  to  console  their  brother. 
Prometheus  and  Hercules  hold  high  con- 
verse, during  which  the  wanderings  and 
labours  of  the  hero  (as  those  of  lo  in  the 
extant  play)  are  prophesied.  Chiron,  who, 
though  immortal,  had  been  incurably 
wounded  by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows 
of  Hercules,  offers  to  satisfy  Destiny  by 
surrendering  his  helpless  eternity  of  suffer- 
ing, and  becoming  the  substitute  of  Pro- 
aoetbeus  in  the  nether  world.  Zeus  sets 
Prometheus  at  liberty,  on  the  condition  (for 
be,  too,  had  sworn  an  oath)  that  he  always 
wears,  as  nominal  bonds  and  symbols  of 
captivity,  a  wreath  of  the  etgnus  ceutus,* 
and  an  iron  ring  made  fh>m  the  metal  of 
his  fetters.  The  secret  is  [then  revealed, 
that  a  son  more  mighty  than  his  father  is  to 
be  bom  of  Thetis,  whom  Zeus  is  at  that 
time  wooing.  On  this  she  is  condemned 
to  marr^Peleus ;  and  at  their  nuptial  feast, 
where  all  the  gods  are  present,  Prome- 
theus <sits,  the  reconciled  friend  and  hon- 
oured guest  of  Zeus, 

*  Eztenuata  gerens  veteiis  vestigia  pcsnse, 
Quam  quondam,  silioi  reslrictus  membra 
calenA, 

Persolvit,  pendens  e  verticibus  prserupti8.'t 


Art.  IIT.—  The  CoUness  Collections,  M.DC- 
VUL^MDCCaXL.  ;  Printed  for  tJie 
Maitland  Club.  Edinburgh.  4to.  1842. 
pp.  437. 

The  exanople  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  insti- 
tuted at  Edinburgh  in  1823  for  the  print- 

♦  JEschyl.  Fragm.,  219. 

Tw  a  ^ip<j  yt  ortfwoiy  &p;(a(«r  vri^fj 

at  must  be  read  for  A4y««,  according  to  the  certain 
correction  of  Heyne:  compere  Fragm.  190,  and 
Atheneua,  pp.  G7l,  seq. 

f  Catullus.  Epiihalainium,  Pdei  et  Thetidos  (Ixiv. 
290). 


ing  of  MSS.  llKistrative  of  Scottish  history 
and  antiquities,  was  followed  speedily  by 
some  gentlemen  of  Glasgow  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  who  formed  the  Maitland 
Club  on  an  exactly  similar  scale  of  expense, 
but  undertook  especially  the  preservation 
of  document  connected  with  their  own 
part  of  the  country.  These  two  clubs  print 
their  books  in  the  same  shape — handsome 
quartos ;  and  they  have  from  the  beginning 
acted  on  the  principle  of  submitting  to  each 
other  a  specimen  of  every  w*ork  about  to 
be  sent  to  the  press,  and  allowing  additional 
copies  to  be  thrown  off  for  the  members  of 
the  sister  association,  if  these  desire  to  have 
them.  Each  club  has  now  put  forth  several 
scores  of  volumes ;  and  though  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that  all  the  MSS.  patronised 
by  either  deserved  lo  be  printed  at  lengthy 
or  even  in  abridgment,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  out  of  their  two  collections  a  highly 
curious  library  of  Scottish  antiquarian  mis- 
cellanies may  already  be  arranged  on  the 
shelves  of  any  judicious  subscriber.  Their 
influence  was  soon  felt  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed ;  and  both  here  in  London,  and  in 
several  of  the  English  counties,  institutions 
of  much  the  same  character  have  met  with 
readv  support.  As  far  as  we  know,  the 
Southern  clubs  of  recent  origin  affect  less 
of  luxury  in  the  style  of  their  imprints. 
The  Camden,  for  example,  produces  quartos 
of  much  smaller  size,  and  gives  more  mat- 
ter (and  good  matter  too)  at  a  far  less  an- 
nual cost.  And  the  Crrainger,  whose  pecu- 
liar object  is  the  engraving  of  historical  and 
family  portraits  (with  brief  biographical 
accompaniments),  deserves  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  the  extreme 
moderation  of  its  demands  on  the  purses  of 
its  members.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Scotch  clubs  ought  to  have  adopted  from 
the  first  the  plan  of  a  double  series  of  books 
— presenting  works  of  general  importanco 
in  one  form,  and  things  of  inferior  or  more 
limited  interest  in  another.  By  and  bye, 
if  they  continue  to  go  on  and  prosper,  the 
accumulation  of  these  bulky  quartos  will 
become  alarming,  even  in  a  good -sized 
country  house. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  though  the  an- 
nual subscription  even  for  these  Scotch 
clubs  la  not  heavy,  they  seem  to  expect  that 
every  member  shall  sooner  or  later  print 
some  one  book  at  his  own  expense,  and 
present  it  to  the  Society.  The  slenderest 
volume  thus  given  in  either  of  these  collec- 
tions could  not  have  been  printed  for  less 
than  60/.  The  majority  must  have  cost 
100/.  each  at  the  least ;  and  not  a  few  have 
been  produced  at  a  much  higher  expense. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuchi  for  example,  pre- 
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sented,  as  his  coDtribution  to  the  Banna- 
tyne,  the  largo  and  valuable  Chartulary  of 
Melrose,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  thousand 
guineas  to  himself ;  and  the  Earl  of  Glas- 
gow, not  contented  with  printing  the  Char- 
tulary of  Paisley  at  about  the  same  rate  for 
the  Maitland,  is  at  this  moment  conducting 
through  the  press  the  MSS.  Analecta  of 
Wodrow  (the  ecclesiastical  historian)  in  a 
series  of  four  or  five  quartos,  the  aggregate 
expenses  of  which  cannot  come  short  of 
another  lOOOZ.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such 
munificence  should  be  imitated,  according 
to  private  gentlemen's  more  moderate  re- 
sources ;  and  if  the  result  is  that  among 
these  already  numerous  volumes  we  find  a 
considerable  proportion  to  consist  of  docu- 
ments which  neither  club  might  have  been 
likely  to  print  as  a  club,  but  which  were 
recommended  to  individual  care  by  feelings 
of  family  pride  or  tenderness,  we  are  not 
among  those  who  complain  of  that  result. 

The  *  Coltness  Collections'  form  a  vol- 
ume of  the  class  now  alluded  to.  It  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Dennieston,  of  Dennieston,  a 
centleman  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
family  of  Stewart  of  Coltness,  in  Lanark- 
shire, now  extinct  in  the  male  line. 

The  contents  are  miscellaneous  enough, 
as  may  be  guessed  from  the  dates  on  the 
title-page;  but  taken  together  they  seem 
to  us  to  form  a  singularly  curious  speci- 
men of  family  history.  Indeed  we  doubt 
if  there  be  a  book  of  the  kind  that  throws 
more  light  on  the  details  of  Scottish  life  in 
past  time— we  should  hardly  except  the 
•  Memorie  of  the  Soraervilles' — and  we 
know  of  none  by  half  so  striking  for  its 
illustration  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  economical  and  social  condi- 
tion of  Scotland  since  the  period  of  the 
Union. 

The  first  article  in  the  miscellany  is  a 
fragment  of  a  regular  *  Genealogy'  of  this 
branch  of  the  Stewaits,  drawn  up  by  a  Sir 
Archibald  Stewart,  who  died  in  1773  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  and  appears  to  have  had  for 
materials  a  vast  variety  of  ancient  family 
;)apers,  among  others  a  detailed  *  Narra- 
tive' penned  by  an  ancestor  who  died  in 
1608 — of  which  '  Narrative'  the  original 
MS.  has  not  been  discovered.  Mr.  Den- 
nieston ffives  only  the  latter  chapters  of  Sir 
Archibald's  genealogical  performance ;  al- 
leging for  the  omission  of  the  earlier  part  a 
reason  which  we  humbly  think  ought  not 
to  have  had  much  weight  at  this  time  of 
day — namely,  that  the  'Narrative'  from 
which  Sir  Archibald  drew  with  unques- 
tioning faith,  had  sundry  statements  as  to 
the  pnmeval  splendour  of  the  tree,  which 
would  not  bear  tho  croas-exnmining  of 


modem  peerage-lawyers.  We  yentare  Co 
say  that,  however  slow  to  admit  any  state* 
ments  from  such  a  source  as  evidences  of 
fact  in  the  tracing  of  a  remote  pedigree, 
every  intelligent  peerage-lawyer  would 
have  been  delighted  to  have  as  much  as 
could  have  been  afforded  from  either  Sir 
Archibald's  or  his  great-grandfather's  jpa- 
pers — and  would  have  studied  such  relics, 
however  abounding  in  dreamy  flatteries, 
without  the  least  disposition  to  judge 
harshly  of  the  penman.  Men  of  the  calibre 
of  Mr.  Riddell,  or  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  or  Sir 
Harrb  Nicolas,  have  not  dimmed  their 
eyes  over 

* ....  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read/ 

without  learning  to  smile  gently  and  chari- 
tably upon  the  unconscious  exaggerations 
and  romantic  embellishments  of  such  wor- 
thy persons  as  were  here  in  question* 
They  know  that  the  seemingly  wildest  sto- 
ries found  in  such  repositories  had  grown 
into  shape  by  slow  degrees  among  good, 
simple,  sequestered  people,  whose  historic 
cal  and  geographical  attainments  were 
scanty*  and  full  of  all  manner  of  confusion  ; 
who  had  not  the  least  idea  of  applying 
critical  acumen  to  any  subject  with  which 
no  immediate  issue  as  to  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  was  connected ;  who  were  pro- 
bably shrewd  and  practical  enough  as  to 
the  narrow  path  of  their  direct  personal 
interests  in  the  world — but  knew  too  little 
of  anything  besides  that,  to  be  able  to  keep 
reason  and  imagination  each  to  its  proper 
working — for  whom  all  beyond  their  own 
hard  beat  was  an  intellectual  delbrt,  the 
natural  soil  of  the  miragf.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  now  the  fashionable  canon  that,  because 
a  tradition  contains  in  it  some  palpable 
absurdity,  it  cannot  contain  anything  wor- 
thy of  attention  even  as  to  matter  of  fact. 
However  dates  and  names  may  be  per- 
plexed and  transmuted,  there  is  very  often 
reality  in  the  outline  of  the  transactions; 
and  finally,  even  when  the  transaction  can 
be  proved  to  be  quite  fabulous,  we  must 
remember  that  the  story  was  believed ; 
wherefore  the  circumstances  of  it  must  bo 
framed  upon  actual  manners,  and  the  ima- 
ginary motives  and  impulses  such  as  found 
a  ready  response  among  existing  men.  As 
our  philosophical  poet  says  of  tne  Roman 
legends  dissipated  in  the  laboratory  of  Nie- 
buhr : 

'  Complacent  fictions  were  they ;  yet  the  same 
Involved  a  history  of  no  doufotfiif  sense, 
History  that  proves  by  inward  evidence 
From  what  a  precious  source  of  truth  it  came. 
Ne'er  could  the  boldest  eulogist  have  dared 
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Soch  deeds  to  paint,  such  characters  to  frame, 
But  for  coeval  sympathy  prepared 
To  greet  with  instant  £uth  their  loftiest  claim.^ 

It  seems  to  us  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  *  Memorie  of  the  Stimervilles' 
could  bear  close  sifling  as  to  many  of  its 
'facts/  but  its  details  of  manners  are 
hardly  on  that  account  leas  valuable  than 
Pitscottie's.  We  are  sorry,  therefore,  that 
the  jpresent  editor  shrunk  from  printing 
thb  family  story  entire  as  he  found  it.  The 
chapters  omitted  belong,  however,  to  the 
Stewarts  of  AJertoun  (or  Alanton)  before  the 
knightly  branch  of  Coltness  sprung  from 
their  tree;  and  of  that  branch  we  have 
here  a  sufficiently  full  account. 

Before  we  come  to  it  we  must  give  a 
single  extract  as  to  the  parent  stem.  The 
genealogist,  treating  of  Sir  Walter  Stew- 
art of  Alertoun,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
first  laird  of  Coltness,  mentions  that  he  had 
a  fifth  son,  who  '  in  his  younger  years  was 
called  the  Captain  of  Alertoun,*  from  this 
incident,  viz. : 

'Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain-General  of  the 
English  sectarian  army,  after  taking  Edmburgh 
Oaatle,  was  making  a  progress  through  the  west 
of  Scotland,  and  came  down  towards  the  river 
Clyde,  near  Lanrick,  and  was  on  his  march  hack 
fl«^st  King  Charles  II. 's  army,  then  with  the 
lang  at  Stirling ;  and,  beinjs^  informed  of  a  near 
way  through  Aughtermuir,  came  with  some 
general  officers  to  reconaiter,  and  had  a  guide 
along.  Sir  Walter,  being  a  royalist  and  cove- 
nanter, had  absconded.  As  he  passed,  he  called 
in  at  Alertoun  for  a  further  guide,  but  no  men 
were  to  be  found,  save  one  valetudinary  gende- 
man.  Sir  Walter's  son.  He  found  the  road  not 
practicable  for  carriages,  and  upon  his  retame 
ne  called  in  at  Sir  Walter's  house.  There  was 
none  to  entertain  them  but  the  ^y  and  chil- 
dren, and  her  sickly  son.  The  good  woman 
was  as  much  for  the  King  and  Royall  family  as 
her  husband,  yet  offered  the  generall  the  civili- 
ties of  her  house,  and  a  elace  of  canary  was 
presented.  The  generall  observed  the  formes  of 
these  times  (I  have  it  from  good  authority),  and 
he  asked  a  blessing  in  a  lonff  pathetick  grace 
before  the  cupe  went  round ;  he  drunk  his  good 
wishes  for  the  family,  and  asked  for  Sir  Walter, 
and  was  pleased  to  say  his  mother  was  a  Stew< 
art's  daughter,  and  he  had  a  relation  to  the 
name.  All  passed  easy,  and  our  James,  being 
a  lad  of  ten  years,  came  so  near  as  to  handle 
the  hilt  of  one  of  the  swords,  upon  which  Oli- 
▼er  strocked  his  head,  saying,  "  You  are  my  lit- 
de  captain;"  and  this  was  all  the  commission 
our  Captain  of  Alertoun  ever  had.  The  general 
called  tor  some  of  his  own  wines  for  himself 
and  other  officers,  and  would  have  the  lady  try 
his  wine,  and  was  so  humain,  when  he  saw  the 
young  gendmnan  maiger  and  indisposed,  he  said. 


changmff  the  climate  miffht  do  good,  and  the 
south  of  France,  Monti>eilier,  was  the  place. 
Amidst  all  this  humanity  and  politeness,  he 
omitted  not  in  person  to  return  thanks  to  God  in 
a  pointed  grace  after  bis  repast,  and  after  this 
hasted  on  his  retume  to  joyn  the  array.  The 
lady  had  been  a  strenuous  royalist,  and  her  [eld- 
est] son  a  captain  in  command  at  Dunbar :  yet, 
upon  this  interview  with  the  generall,  she  abat- 
ed much  of  her  zeall.  She  said  she  was  sure 
Cromwell  was  one  who  feared  God,  and  had 
that  fear  in  him,  and  the  true  interests  of  rdi- 
gion  at  heart.  A  story  of  this  kind  is  no  idle 
digression ;  it  has  some  small  connection  with 
the  family  concerns,  and  shows  some  litde  of 
the  genious  of  these  distracted  times.  Our 
James,  the  captain,  grew  up  a  sagacious,  pru- 
dent, country  gendeman,  not  of  much  acqmred 
polishing.' — pp.  9, 10. 


There  is  also  a  sketch  of  another  of  old 
Alertoun's  sons  which  we  must  quote  for 
the  queer  insight  it  affords  : — 

'  Robert,  the  youngest,  was  of  a  strange  mix- 
ture  of  mind,  had  frequently  a  diabolick  ama- 
nia,  would  for  days  curse  and  blaspheme,  and 
have  returns  of  deep  remorse  and  prayer,  and 
then  seemed  to  incline  to  what  was  best  He 
had  intelligence  of  all  that  passed  in  the  coun- 
try, and  was  naturally  satiric  to  every  one  he 
stumbled  on,  saying  bitter  things,  and  was  ex- 
cessively pleased  with  his  own  sarcasms.  He 
scarce  spoke  intelligibly  but  to  such  as  wereac- 
quent  with  his  djaleet  He  was  a  great  fre- 
quenter of  Knowsyde*  preachings^  (so  he  called 
field  conventicles),  and  was  much  disgusted  at 
his  mother's  brother  tor  accepting  a  bishoprick ; 
and  when  the  Bishop  of  Galloway  was  praving 
in  Alerton's  family,  that  Grod  would  heal  the 
rents  and  divisions  in  the  church,  Robert  called 
out  thrise  in  the  tyme  of  prayer  audibly,  "  Wayt 
th'self,  auntie's  Bille,t  the  Bish'p !"  He  meant 
aU  the  episcopall  clargie  by  the  Bishop,  and  it 
went  into  a  proverb  when  any  one  dia  wrong, 
contrair  to  li^ht  and  knowleJge.  He  lived  till 
after  King  William's  death,  and  was  a  strong 
Revolution  man,  and  upon  Queen  Anne's  acces- 
sion grumbled  much.  His  course  expression 
was — "Hussy  Kinff!  no  God's  will  a  HUssy 
King!"  and  mocked  extremely  at  it.  He  had  a 
sagatious  wise  face  and  look,  bnt  had  ane  uni- 
versall  palsy.  His  sinows  shrunk,  and  his  body 
gradualy  contracted ;  and  when  I  first  saw  him, 
about  fifty,  he  walked  with  staffs;  in  his  older 
a^e  he  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  carryed 
himself  about  by  the  strength  of  his  armes.  I 
give  his  character  more  fully,  because  it  affected 
me  much  to  see  the  various  schemes  pass  in  his 
mind,  and  there  was  somewhat  more  singular 
in  the  clouds,  and  the  seren  intervalls  in  his 
temper,  than  in  any  human  creature  ever  I 
knew;  and  if  ever  there  was  in  our  time  what 
we  call  a  possession  by  devils,  there  was  at 
times  a  lesion  in  this  man.  He  expressed  him- 
self sensible  thereof  at  times,  and  said  the  devil 
was  miming  away  with  his  heart,  when  the 


*  Wordsworth's  '  Potms,  chiefly  of  Early  and 
Late  Years.'  164-3.  p.  116. 


*  KnoU-iide. 

t    Blame  thyself,  aunt's  brothel,  the  Bishop.' 
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fitt  seased  him,  and  in  his  pepitancv  charged  al 

these  hlasphemies  to  the  evil  feinu.  At  times 
he  was  in  a  high  flow  of  spirits,  and  in  his  mirth 
had  much  the  air  of  his  cusin-german,  the  great 
and  wise  Sir  Jftmes  Stewart,  Lord  Advocate; 
and  David  Earle  of  Glasgow,  his  nephew,  haci 
much  of  his  look  and  likeness.  He  was  a  great 
smoker  of  tobacco,  and  in  his  frensies  would 
promise  to  smoke  a  pipe  at  the  devil's  fyersyde, 
and  seemed  to  converse  with  him  under  Kind 
epithets :  but  of  this  more  than  enough.' — pp. 
11, 12. 

But  it  is  time  to  take  up  the  chapter  in 
which  the  author  introduces  directly  the 
founder  of  his  own  branch,  James  Stewart ; 
and  here  he  fives  many  particulars  which 
the  student  of  old  manners  and  habits  will 
consider  curious  and  instructive.  James, 
he  says,  '  was  a  promising  genious,  and 
soon  put  to  his  apprenticeship  with  a 
marchant  in  Edinburgh,'  whose  favour  be 
gained  by  steady  attention  and  '  a  winning 
behaviour.*  When  his  time  was  up  he 
established  himself  '  in  the  marchant-factor 
and  banker  way and  had  he  '  only  minded 
the  private  affairs  in  his  employment,  and 
not  by  little  and  little  been  dragged  into 
high  spheres  of  politicks  in  Church  and 
State,'  his  descendant  doubts  not  that  he 
must  have  become 

'  immensely  rich.  .  .  •  But  his  generous 
principles  did  not  incline  to  graspe  at  welth,  but 
rather  to  be  useful,  benevolent,  and  beneficent 
The  patriarchal  characteristick  has  al  wise  much 
of  the  benevolent  patriot  or  hero  in  it,  and  Prov- 
idence has  for  ormnary  distinguished  by  some 
eminence  of  genious  such  as  are  to  be,  as  it 
were,  the  root  of  nations,  or  more  eminent  fam- 
ilies, and  even  small  families  have  this  in  pro- 
portioun.  In  otto  et  negolio  probus.  Thus 
probity  and  benevolence  were  the  sbininff  char- 
acteristicks  of  Sir  James,  the  first  of  Cidtness: 
in  these  he  excelled,  and  was  a  true  Christian 
heroe. 

'  Entering  into  the  marriage  state  was  earely 
Sir  James  ms  cair.  Wedlock  is  a  more  solemn 
concerning  caise  than  most  men  imagine ;  the 
contexture  of  all  economical!  blessings  arises 
out  of  a  wise  choise.  Here  our  young  banker 
did  not  sett  himself  to  court  what  is  called  a 
formne,  nor  a  distinguished  beauty ;  a  helpe- 
mate  for  him  was  his  devout  wish,  a  compain- 
ion  he  might  be  assured  of,  in  ffood  or  bad  con- 
dition. And  such  was  Anna  Ilope,  daughter  of 
Hendry  Hope,  and  Katberine  Galbreath, 
daughter  of  Galbraith  of  Kilcroich ;  and  Kath- 
arine's mother  was  a  daughter  of  Provost  Little. 
The  Hopes  are  of  French  extraction,  from  Pi- 
cardy :  it  is  said  they  were  originally  Houblon, 
and  had  their  name  from  the  plant,  and  not  from 
esperancef  the  virtue  in  the  mind.  The  first 
that  came  over  was  a  domestick  of  Magdelene 
of  France,  Queen  to  Ein^  James  V.,  and  of  him 
are  descend^  all  the  emment  families  Hopes. 
This  John  Hope  sett  up  as  marchant  of  Edin- 


burgh, and  his  soo,  by  Bessie  or  Elisabeth  Gum- 
ming, is  marked  as  a  member  of  our  first  Pro- 
testant Generall  Assemblie,  anno  1560.  This 
gentleman,  in  way  o[  his  business,  went  to 
France  to  purchase  velvets,  silk,  gold  and  silver 
laces,  &c,  and  at  Paris  married  one  Jagish  or 
Jacoline  de  Tot,  and  of  this  marriage  was  Hen- 
dry Hope,  father  to  Anna ;  though  mis  Hendry, 
the  elder  brother,  had  no  sods,  yet  his  yoongcr 
brother.  Lord  Advocate  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  fimi- 
ily  sf^ead  in  many  beautiful  male  branches. 
Ijiis  is  our  family  tradition  of  the  Hopes,  bow- 
ever  fictitious  genealogies  may  be  invented  to 
flatter  a  noble  overgrown  rich  famOy,  as  is  now 
Earl  Hopton's. 

'  Thus  was  Anna  Hope  descended  from  credi- 
table, substantial!  burs^  fiimilies;  it  was  noC 
her  being  niece  to  Thomas  Hope  was  the  motive 
induced  the  marriage,  but  her  intrinsick  virtue* 
with  her  prudence  to  conduct  a  family,  and  their 
loves  were  mutuall  and  recinrocalL  A  trifling 
story  may  illustrate  this,  and  that  plain  down- 
right ingenuity  of  these  times.  I  have  heard 
that  James  Stewart,  when  exercising  his  agility 
near  where  Heriot's  Hospitle  was  then  buildinug, 
and  in  jumping  across  a  draw  well,  now  the 
covert  well  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  (his 
mistress  was  by  accident  walking  at  some  little 
distance),  in  this  youthful  frolick,  his  hat  struck 
on  the  pully  of  the  well  and  dropt  into  the  pitt; 
he  escaped,  as  was  said,  a  gr^t  danger,  and 
Anna,  hearing;  of  this  accident,  in  surpnse  faint- 
ed away.  They  made  some  innocent  mirth 
after,  and  she  was  by  this  discovered  to  be  James 
Stewart's  sweetheart;  by  this  name  a  mistress 
was  then  called. 

At  this  time  he  was  one-and-twenty,  and  she 
about  a  year  younger.  They  were  wedded  ia 
about  a  year  after,  and  his  mother's  broths*, 
James  first  Lord  Carmichel,  the  Lord  Treasur- 
our-depute,  on  his  part,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hope, 
Lord  Advocate,  for  her,  takes  burthen  on  him 
for  the  conditions  on  his  niece's  parte,  for  Anna*^ 
father  was  now  sometime  dead.  It  were  need- 
less to  narrate  articles  and  conditions  in  this 
contract; — it  is  not  the  largest  provisions  at  first 
outsett  that  t^kes  the  happiest  marriages  or  the 
richest  testaments.  Both  were  in  the  marchant 
way,  he  in  the  marchant-factor  and  exchange 
business,  and  she  following  a  branch  of  her 
father's  traffick  in  the  retealing  shop  trade,  which 
she  prosecute  thereafter  to  good  account,  and 
had  her  distinct  branch  of  business  in  aecurate 
account  and  method,  for  she  purchased  these 
shops  in  Luckenbooths  that  had  been  in  her 
father's,  grandfather's,  and  great-grandfath^s 
possession  as  tennants,  and  a  chamber  over 
them;  and  she  left  at  death  to  her  husband  and 
family  36,000  merks,  thus  acquired  by  her  in- 
dustry, endurinfl^  the  sixteen  or  eighteen  years 
the  marriage  subsisted.  She  made  few  demands 
for  ftimily  expenses,  but  answered  most  of  these 
from  her  profites  in  her  own  way.  "Many 
daughters  nave  done  virtuously,  (as  in  the  He- 
brews), and  gott  riches,  but  thou  exceUest  alL** 
'  The  offspring  of  such  perfect  love  and  inda^ 
try  must  needs  resemble  their  pareifts,  and  have 
a  nappy  tume.  She  brought  her  husband  seven 
sons  and  one  daughter,  yoansest  child  of  alL 
She  was  not  of  those  that  chooee  to  lett  out 
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thetr  tnikot  cUtldran  to  hyriisgs.  Herekildm 
cueked  genuine  food  from  her  tender  breasts, 
and  so  may  be  said  to  have  imbibed  their  vir- 
tues from  a  loying  mother's  heart.  This  she 
could  undergoe  among  all  her  other  toyls,  and 
she  neglected  no  duty  of  a  most  affectionate 
mother  during  their  most  tender  years.  When 
her  husband  from  affection  pressed  her  upon 
these  points,  she  said  alwise  she  should  never 
think  her  child  wholly  her  own,  when  another 
dischar^d  the  most  part  of  the  mother's  duty, 
and  by  wrong  nourishment  to  her  tender  ba6e 
might  induce  wrong  habits  or  noxious  diseases, 
or  words  to  this  purpose ;  and  she  added,  "  I 
have  often  seen  children  take  more  a  strain  of 
their  nurse  than  from  either  parent."  Thus 
was  Sir  James  happy  in  a  nursing  mother  to  a 
numerous  £i.mily,  for  six  children  survived  her, 
and  came  to  man's  estate.' 

If  our  reader  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  R. 
Cbambers'tf  '  Traditions  of  Edinburgh' 
(1825)— or  indeed  with  the  latter  notes  to 
the  Waverley  Novels,  he  will  not  be  sur- 
prised with  the  familiar  intermixture  of 
social  orders  and  employments,  now  and 
long  since  widely  separated,  which  this  ex- 
tract sets  before  us.  Until  the  Scotch  had 
free  admission  to  the  English  colonies, 
their  gentry,  and  even  their  nobility,  con- 
sidered it  as  no  derogation  to  breed  younger 
^ns  for  the  industry  of  die  thop  ;  and  while 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  tradesmen,  of 
every  description,  took  a  principal  part,  as 

matter  of  course,  in  the  business  by  which 
the  family  subsisted,  untnarried  and  widow- 
ed gentlewomen,  when  scantily  provided 
for  in  worldly  goods,  appear  very  often  to 
have  preferred  establishing  themselves  as 
mercers,  milliners,  or  the  like,  to  encroach- 
ing on  the  resourees  of  a  father  or  elder 
-brother,  who  had  probably  enough  to  do  to 
euppoit  the  dignity  of  his  ancient  *  Tower- 
house*  on  the  edge  of  the  Moorland.  It 
may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  the 
modem  changes,  in  some  of  these  matters, 
have  not  operated  unfortunately  on  the 
substantial  happiness  of  the  men,  and  still 
more  so  of  the  women.  But  to  proceed 
with  the  history : 

*  If  the  wife  had  any  fault,  it  was  in  being 
too  anxious,  either  when  she  imagined  her  hus- 
Iwnd  in  any  danger,  or  upon  his  necessary  ab- 
sences abroad.  No  occasion  of  writing  was  to 
be  omitted,  elsi^  it  was  next  to  death,  and  with 
her  even  writing  in  ordinary  course  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfyihat  afifectlon,  which  could  figure 
from  love's  diffidency  a  thousand  disasters. 
Soon  after  their  marriafi^e  religious  and  political 
disputes  ran  so  high,  that  there  were  frequent 
occasions  for  her  first  kind  of  disquiet.  In 
such  gidd^  times  'tis  impossible  one  can  stand 
neuter,  without  being  obnoxious  to  both  parties, 
and,  where  all  are  embroyled,  men  are  surround- 
ed with  perils.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  im- 
pressions distracted  the  mind  of  such  an  afiec- 
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tionate  or  over>fond  wife  \  she  was  sometimes 
in  the  stieets,  then  at  the  Privy-Councell  door, 
and  many  timet  crying  and  in  tears.  To  give 
one  remarkable  instance:  her  husband  was  a 
staunch  Protestant  of  the  Geneva  forme,  and 
thought  our  nationall  covenant  a  barrier  or  out- 
work of  his  religion,  and  some  may  think  he 
was  too  much  upon  the  punctilio  in  this.  He 
gave  remarkable  offence  to  King  Charles's 
Court  thus.  When  that  King  in  person  held 
his  Parliament  in  1633  in  Scotland,  after  his 
coronation,  our  Mr.  Stewart  was  Town-com- 
mandant, or  Moderator-captain,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  the  City  of  Edinburgh's  melitia  or 
train-bands  were  then  the  Pariiament's  guards. 
Commandant  Stewart  was  upon  duty;  the 
Kin|^  at  this  time  had  some  English  and  Irish 
popish  Peers  in  his  retenew  and  train;  Stewart 
gave  strict  orders  that  none  of  his  Majesty's 
popish  Lords  or  gentry  should  enter  the  rarlia- 
ment-house  or  Tolbooth,  and  when  the  dispute 
ran  high,  the  commandant  snatched  a  halbert, 
stood  cross  the  entry,  and  checked  their  inso- 
lence. He  was  upon  this  called  before  the 
Privy-Councell  where  the  King  was  present, 
and  with  surprising  firmness  stw)d  his  ground, 
and  was  dismissed;  but  ane  expedient  was 
found ;  for  the  popish  gentry  gott  battons  of  pri- 
vilege, as  the  High  Constable  s  and  Chief 
MarischalPs  guards.  However,  this  fixed  Mr. 
Stevtrart  hiffh  in  the  esteem  of  all  or  most  citi- 
zens, and  though  it  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
Court  frowns,  yet  many  of  our  Scotish  Lords 
tmderhand  approved  his  conduct.' — ^pp.  15-19. 

In  process  of  time  James  Stewart  came 
to  be  a  Baillie  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
knighted ;  and,  not  to  contradict  the  old 
adage,  that  *  as  soon  as  a  Scotchman  gets 
his  head  above  water  be  becomes  a  landed 
man,'  Sir  James  turned  bis  attention  to  a 
property  then  in  the  market,  situated  in 
the  same  parish  with  his  elder  brother's 
hereditary  lairdship.  *  This  Coltness  is  two 
miles  west  from  Alertoun,  and  had  a  con- 
venient little  Tower-house :  it  is  a  freehold 
of  the  crown,  and  gives  a  vote  at  eUctiom.' 

'  After  Sir  James  had  made  the  above  pur- 
chase, he  lost  the  most  loving  wife  and  carefull 
provident  mother  any  family  was  ever  blessed 
with.  He  bewailed  the  death  of  Anria  Hope 
sincerely  and  as  a  Christian  husband.  Tliis 
considerable  turae  in  his  family  fell  out  in  auTio 
1646.  The  marriage  had  subsisted  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years,  it  mav  be  said  in  a  kind  of  pri- 
mitive innocent  state,  tor  there  were  no  broylls 
nor  differences.  She  was  laid  in  Shr  James  his 
burying-ground,  in  the  higher  parte  of  the  Grey- 
friars'  church-yard,  Edinburgh,  on  the  west  side 
wall,  near  where  the  passage  goes  to  Heriot's 
Hospide ;  and  on  account  of  the  publick  passage 
being  too  near  this  grave.  Sir  James,  by  act  of 
Town  Council?,  bad  the  entrie  removed,  and  it 
was  carryed  about  fifty  yards  farther  south,  to 
the  place  where  it  now  is :  the  vestige  of  the 
old  entrie  is  yet  to  be  seen,  on  the  back  parte  of 
the  wall,  near  by  where  she  lyes  interred. 

'  Sir  James  was  soon  sensible  what  a  loss  it 
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was  to  want  a  mother  aod  &  mittrcfls  to  hit  do* 

meroua  family,  but  where  to  find  ane  e^pall 
match  was  the  difficulty.  If  a  first  mamaffe 
was  a  sprand  crisis  in  life,  sure  a  second  is  to  be 
more  criticallv  examined  in  all  circamttancea. 
Sir  James,  after  many  pcrfdexing  reflections, 
fixed  his  choise  on  a  greave  matron,  a  widdow 
of  middle  age,  a  woman  of  approred  rirtue  and 

piety   To  this  widdow  lady  Sir  James 

was  married  in  the  end  of  the  year  1648.  This 
coi;itractof  marria^te  was  more  voluminous  than 
the  first,  and  great  welth  appears  on  the  parte 
of  the  parties  contracting.'— -p.  27. 

Sir  J ames  was  Provost  of  Edinburgh  in 
1649  and  1650.  He  protested  against  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  and,  presiding 
ofiBcially  at  that  of  Montrose,  is  stated  by 
our  genealogist  to  have  treated  the  illustrious 
Tictim  with  personal  courtesy  and  decorum, 
and  rebukea  the  presbyterian  zealots  who 
attended  on  the  scafibld  for  their  sarage 
rudeness.  We  hope  this  was  so ;  but  the 
most  interesting  dftail  of  the  whole  of  that 
deplorable  scene  recently  given  by  Mr. 
Mark  Napier,  from  contemporary  evidences, 
does  not  yield  any  confirmation  of  the  Colt- 
ness  story.*  Sir  James,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  loyally  disposed  at  heart,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  he  earned  in  con^ 
sequence  the  bitter  personal  enmity  of 
Argyle.  His  fortune  was  much  impaired 
through  the  liberality  with  which  he  ad- 
vanced money  for  the  army  defeated  at 
Dunbar ;  but  he  acted  as  Provost  several 
times  under  the  government  of  Cromwell, 
and.  being  in  that  office  at  the  restoration, 
was  fined  and  imprisoned  as  'stiff  and 
progmatic'  We  do  not  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  his  political  history.  The 
genealogist  admits  it  was  lucky  for  him  that 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
when  the  rash  insurrection  of  Peiitlaod 
hills  took  place.  His  domestic  chaplain 
was  prominent  among  the  spiritual  leadei*s 
of  that  outbreak,  and  'justified'  accordingly. 
•  M'Kell  suffered  both  the  torture  and  the 
eibbet  with  patience  and  resignation,  and 
died  in  ane  ecstasie  of  heavenly  joy  and 
assurance.  His  pupils,  two  of  Sir  James's 
grandsons,  attended  him  to  the  place  of 
execution  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  Dec. 
22,  1666.  M'Kell,  before  he  bid  farewell 
to  this  life  and  embraced  eternity,  and  those 
mantions  of  glory  his  faith  had  apprehended, 


♦  Life  «nd  Times  of  Montrose.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
1840.  This  clever  and  spirited  book  includes  a  mass 
of  original  documents  from  the  repositories  of  the 
noble  families  of  Montrose  and  Napier.  It  is  greatly 
superior  in  all  respects  to  an  earlier  publication  by 
Mr.  Napier  en  the  same  subject.  The  Writer's 
principles  are  those  of  a  resolute  Tory  of  the  old 
breed— now,  people  say,  nearly  extinct— but  tlie 
keenest  enemies  of  his  creed  will  allow  that  he  net tr 
drops  the  tone  of  a  gtntroos  caTalie*. 


he  blessed  the  lads,  and  with  his  blessing 
gave  his  bible  to  the  eldest,  afterwards  Sir 
David  Stewart,  Baronet.' 

*  I  hare  seen  this  bible,  and  it  shows  that  the 
owner  had  been  much  and  earnestly  exercised 
in  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  his  mark« 
ing  paraleTl  places  on  the  margent ;  and  had 
z.i\y  one  understood  his  marks  and  short-hand 
writing,  no  doubt  these  notes  had  been  edefcing 
and  inter tean ing.  It  was  not  thought  improper 
to  say  so  much  of  this  excellent  youth,  son  of 
Mr.  Mathew  M*KelI,  minister  of  Boihwell,  bat 
trained  up  in  divinity  aod  good  principles  in  Sir 
James  Stewart's  family,  and  as  ft  were  under 
his  eye,  and  charcred  with  the  education  of  his 
grandchildren.  His  untimely  violent  death, 
among  many  losses,  was  important  to  his  pup- 
pils,  and  Sir  James  lamented  much  the  loss  of  so 
eminent  a  Christian  friend ;  and  truly  abstract* 
in^  from  Christian  sjrmpathy,  (which  in  this 
caise  cannot  well  admitt,)  every  generous  mind 
suffers  in  his  friend's  eaiae,  and  feek  with  hiait 
especially  where  it  was  thought  he  underwent 
harder  thinfl^  for  his  having  connections  with 
Sir  James  his  family.' — pp.  41,  42. 

After  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  ten 
years,  Sir  James  was  glad  to  compound  for 
his  liberty  by  a  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice ; 
and  thus  his  history  is  concluded  : — 

*  Some  fancifuH people  observe  that  men  have 
certain  periods  o\  prosperous  or  adverse  for- 
tune in  life,  and  that  no  man  but  has  the  first 
in  some  sta^  of  his  time,  and  he  know  how 
to  improve  it,  he  may  procure  an  easy  subsist- 
ence for  all  his  days.  Others  mc«-e  justly  re- 
mark; that  good  men  have  many  tryels  and 
afflictions  interspersed  in  their  lott,  and  that 
these  come  from  a  heavenly  Father's  hand,  to 
incress  and  enliven  their  faith  and  patienee,  and 
frequently  more  in  their  hist  stage  of  life,  in  or- 
der to  warn  their  affections  fmn  subluDary  e»- 
joyments.  Sir  James  had  this  salutary  cup  ia 
great  measi^re  in  his  declining  yemrs,  but  he  had 
peace  at  home,  and  peace  in  his  own  minde» 
and  spent  his  last  therteen  years  in  a  devotionall 
retreit,  most  of  which  it  is  not  proper  to  pro- 
pale  from  his  inward  feelings,  expressed  under 
his  hand  in  his  Dieries. 

*  To  speak  of  his  wresrtings,  and  prevalcncy 
in  prayer,  of  sensible  returaes,  and  evidences  of 
assurances  from  Heaven,  were  unfathomable; 
and  to  mention  some  particulars  would  be  de- 
cryed  as  enthusiasm  by  generality  of  professors ; 
but  the  blind  can  have  no  idea  of  collour,  and 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  are  only  to  be  discerned 
by  the  Spirit.  I  am  far  from  thinking  Sir 
James  pretended  to  have  the  spirit  of  preoictioii 
or  prophecy;  only  amidst  his  persecutions  and 
stiffering8>  as  he  was  full  of  ^[ood  works,  faith, 
and  charity,  he  expressed  in  his  Diery  the  many 
consolations  afforded  him  -by  the  Spirit  of  aU 
grace  and  comfort,  both  as  to  his  own,  and  the 
future  happiness  of  some  of  his  nearest  descend- 
ants :  As  this, — "  May,  1 672,  Acts,  chapter  xxvii^ 
verses  6,  23,  24,  last  clause  of  the  verse — Mj 
son  Thoma  and  his  six  childi^**  But  of  this 
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anoogh,  and  yet  less  by  (kr  than  my  mind  is  ixi>- 
pressed  with  upon  perusiiu^  his  Day-book,  and 
the  margioall  notes  on  his  familiar  closet  Bible, 
for  his  prayers  are  before  God  for  his  children, 
and  his  children^  ckildrm  Chen  uuboren. 

'  To  coQciude :  his  kmg  confinement,  waat  of 
free  air  and  exerefise,  impaired  his  health ;  and 
iiis  trouble  by  unjust  proseeution,  add  to  this 
the  indifference  of  relations,  and  even  bis  own 
brother,Sir  Walter  Stewart:  all  these  brought 
a  rapture  npon  him,  but  though  his  coostituuoa 
had  been  much  impaired,  by  his  having  been 
thus  shutt  up  and  harassed,  yet  for  some  years 
before  his  death,  by  the  equall  balance  of  his 
minde,  he  came  to  a  more  serene  state  of  health ; 
and,  amidst  his  devotions,  lived  quietly  and  re- 
svoed  to  the  divine  will*  and  to  died  March  31, 
.  1661,  in  his  own  house  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age. 

'  He  had  come  from  Cultness  the  October  be- 
fore he  died,  and  at  parting  said,  I  know  my 
change  is  at  hand;  God  hath  been  with  me 
more  in  my  afflictions,  and  I  value  these  last 
years  df  my  life  as  preferable  to  my  most  pros- 
perous, and  my  worklly  losses  are  all  more  than 
made  up  to  myself ;  but  when  I  consider  your 
numerous  and  interesting  family,  (looking  at 
bis  sou  and  daughter-in-law  with  complacency), 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  iniquity  of  the  times, 
and  the  ingratitude  of  friends,  I  nad  been  in  a 
condition  to  have  provyded  plentifully  for  all 
your  children;  but  the  Lord  gives  and  takes, 
and  ble»s«d  be  his  name.  I  have  seen  both 
•ydes  of  this  world,  and  I  have  a  well-grounded 
assnramce  God  will  provyde  for  you  and  your 
young  ones,  and  though  you  shall  mejet  with 
distresses,  he  will  not  forsake  my  family  even 
in  outward  respects,  but  my  children*s  children 
shall  prosper,  and  I  have  prayed  for  them.  I 
now  parte  from  Cultness  and  my  native  country, 
but  am  persweded  my  prayers  shall  have  a  re- 
lume when  I  am  gone."  He  prayed  with  them, 
and  solemnly  ble»ed  them  all.  It  was  a  me- 
lancholy scene,  but  he  cheered  up  his  counte- 
Aance  and  endevoured  to  comfort  them ;  and  his 
concluding  advice  was — "  Fear  not !  remember 
BIS  last  words  before  his  passion,  *  Be  of  sood 
cheer,  for  I  have  overcome  the  world.'  " — John 
xvi.,  33.  He  stayed  a  day  or  two  at  Alertoun 
in  his  passing  for  Edinburgh,  and  spoke  com- 
fortably to  his  son-in-law  and  to  his  daughter; 
his  eldest  son  Cultness, and  Alertoun  his  nephew 
md  aoi^inrlaw*  attended  him  to  town.  At 
Jdoiryet,  about  two  miles  easte  from  Alertoun, 
(it  is  a  rysing  ground,  and  draws  a  large  pros- 
pect), there  he  turned  his  horse,  and  looked 
around,  and  said,  "Westsheild,  Carnewath 
church,  and  Lanrick,  my  early  home  and  haunts, 
farewell!  Alertoun,  Cultness,  and  Cambus- 
nethan  church,  my  later  aboads !  &rewell,  ye 
witneaaee  of  my  best  spent  time  and  of  my  de- 
votions !  'Tis  long  since  I  bid  to  the  vanities  of 
the  world  adieu.** 

<  He  died,  as  is  aibreaaid,  with  absdiute  assur- 
ance and  resignation.  The  body  of  the  bur- 
gars  and  inhaoitants  of  Edinburgh  did  him  ho- 
nour at  his  death  and  buriell,  and  said  he  had 
been  the  father  of  the  city,  and  a  most  worthy 
majistrate.  So  he  had  a  numerous  and  honour- 
able funerall,  and  was  laid  in  his  own  burying^ 


ground,  in  Greyfreirs  Churchyard,  and  in  his 
loving  wife,  Anna  Hope's  grave,  and  many  sin- 
cere tears  were  dropped  upon  his  turf  at  his 
burielL  He  was  taken  from  the  evils  to  come, 
and  to  his  etemall  rest  and  joy : — "  Blessed  are 
the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord !  "  I  know  not 
by  what  direction,  but  his  grave  was  made  more 
than  ordinary  deep ;  perhaps  some  had  remem- 
bered what  his  grand-unkell.  the  great  Lord  Ad- 
vocate Sir  Thomas  Hope,  had  ordered, "  That  he 
should  be  so  inhumate  as  not  to  be  exhumate." 
And  it  may  be  said.  Sir  James  was  not  exhu- 
mate till  1713,  that  his  son.  Sir  James  Stewart, 
Lord  Advocate,  was  laid  in  that  grave :  I  stood 
with  Mr.  Walter  Stewart,  his  grandson,  when 
they  were  digging  up  his  grave,  and  when  the 
grave-digger  judged  it  ordinary  deepth,  Mr. 
Walter  desired  he  should  go  deeper,  and  a  foot 
and  ane  half  or  two  foot  brou£;ht  up  the  bones, 
and  scull  with  fresh  gray  hairs  upon  it ;  Mr. 
Walter  remembered  his  grandfather's  buriell, 
and  said  it  was  his  remains,  and  we  caused 
make  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  this  grave,  and 
decentlv  depositate  the  skull  and  ^es,  and 
covered  all  up,  that  they  might  not  be  loosely 
scattered  about  the  grave's  mouth ;  and  this  last 
duty  I  judge  due  to  the  relicts  of  so  venerable  a 
sancL' — pp.  42-45. 

This  worthy  man,  notwithstanding  his 
fhiefl  and  losses,  left  a  fair  estate  behind 
him.  We  do  not  see  that  the  territories 
around  Coltness  were  extended,  althougb 
they  were  by  degrees  much  improved,  by 
his  successors  during  the  last  century ;  and, 
when  sold  a  few  years  ago,  they  fetched 
upwards  of  200,000/. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  founder,  Sir  Thomas 
Stewart,  married  early,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  a  country  life.  His  descendant's 
description  of  his  buildings  and  beautifyinga 
may  be  amusing  to  many  of  our  readers — 
for  many  of  them,  we  are  sure,  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  elegant  hospitalities 
of  the  Coltnees  of  recent  times  : — 

*He  sett  himself  to  plandng  and  indosinff, 
and  so  to  embellishe  the  place.  But  as  the  old 
mansion-house  was  straitening,  and  their  family 
likely  to  increase,  he  thought  of  adding  to  the 
dd  toure  (which  consisted  only  of  a  vault  cmd 
two  roams,  one  above  ihe  others  with  a  small 
room  on  iop  of  the  turnpike  stair,  and  a  garret) 
a  large  addition  on  south  side  the  staircase,  of 
a  good  kitchen,  celler,  meat-room  or  low  parlor, 
a  large  hall  or  dyning-room,  with  a  small  bed- 
chamber and  closet  over  these,  and  above  that, 
two  bed-chambers  with  doseta,  and  yet  higher 
in  a  fourth  story,  two  finished  roof  rooms.  And 
thus  he  made  ane  addition  of  a  kitchen,  six  iyer- 
roomswith  closets;  and  the  vault  in  the  old 
tower  was  turned  to  a  convenient  useful  celler, 
with  a  partition  for  outer  and  inner  repossitariet. 
The  office-houses  of  bake-house,  brew-house, 
gamer-room,  and  men-servant's  bed-chamber, 
were  on  the  north  of  a  payed  court ;  and  a  high 
front  wall  toward  the  east,  with  ane  arched 
entry  at  porch  enclosed  all.  Without  this  arched 
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gaite  was  another  latter  court,  with  slahells  on 
the  south  syde  for  the  family  and  strangers' 
horses,  and  a  trained  up  thorne  with  a  boure  in 
it.  Opposite  to  the  stables  north  from  the  man- 
sion-house, with  ane  entrie  from  the  small  paved 
inner  court,  was  a  large  coal-fold,  and  through 
it  a  back  entrie  to  a  good  spring  draw-well,  as 
also  leading  to  the  byer,  sheep-house,  barn,  and 
hen-house ;  all  which  made  a  court,  to  the  north 
of  the  other  court,  and  separate  from  it  with  a 
stone  wall,  and  on  the  east  parte  of  this  court 
was  a  large  space  for  a  dunghill.  The  gardens 
were  to  the  south  of  the  house,  much  im proven 
and  enlarged,  and  the  nurser}'-gardcn  was  a 
small  square  inclosure  to  the  west  of  the  house. 
The  slope  of  the  grounds  to  the  west  made  the 
south  garden,  next  to  the  hoose,  fall  into  three 
cross  tarresses.  The  tarras  fronting  the  south 
of  the  house  was  a  square  parterre,  or  flour- 
garden,  and  the  easier  and  wester,  or  the  higher 
and  lower  plots  of  ground,  were  for  cherry  and 
nut  gardens,  and  walnut  and  chestnut  trees 
were  planted  upon  the  head  of  the  upper  bank, 
towards  the  parterre,  and  the  slope  bank  on  the 
east  syde  the  parterre  was  a  strawberry  border. 

*  These  three  tarrases  had  a  high  stone  wall 
on  the  south,  for  ripening  and  improving  finer 
fruits,  and  to  the  south  of  this  wall  was  a  good 
orchard  and  kitchen  garden,  with  broad  grass 
walks,  all  inclosed  with  a  ^ood  thorn  hed^e; 
and  without  this  a  ditch  and  dry  fence,  inclosmg 
several  rows  of  timber  trees  for  shelter;  to  the 
west  of  the  house,  and  beyond  the  square  nur- 
sery garden,  was  a  large  square  timber-tree 
park;  birches  toward  the  house,  and  on'  the 
other  three  sydes  rowes  of  ash  and  plain,  and 
in  the  middle  a  goodly  thicket  of  firs.  To  the 
north  of  the  barn  court,  and  north  from  the 
house,  was  a  grass  inclosure  of  four  akres,  with 
a  fish-pond  in  the  corner  for  pikes  and  perches. 
Ail  was  inclosed  with  a  strong  wall  and  hed^e- 

, rowes  of  trees:  so  the  wholl  of  this  policy 
miffht  consist  of  ane  oblong  square,  of  seven  or 
eight  akers  of  ground,  and  the  house  near  mi- 
dle  of  the  square,  and  the  longer  syde  of  the 
s(iuare  fronted  to  the  south :  the  ordinary  eftte- 
ries  to  the  house  were  from  east  and  west,  but 
the  main  access  from  the  easte. 

*  It  was  found  still  a  convenient  nursery  was 
\raited  for«ne  interesting  young  family,  and  a 
lower  addition  was  made  to  the  east  end  of  the 
new  buildings,  and  to  run  pendell  with  the 
•outh  syde  of  the  high  house  toward  the  gar- 
dens. The  low  room  was  for  a  woman-house, 
and  the  upper  room  was  the  nursery,  and  both 
nnrseiy  and  woman-house  had  passaae  to  the 
great  house,  by  proper  doors,  and  a  timber  trap- 
stair  made  acommonieatton  betwixt  the  nurseiy 

'  and  woman-house.  In  short,  after  all  was  fin^ 
ished,  the  fabric  was  wholly  irregular  as  to  the 
oatsyde  appearance,  and  both  house  and  policy 
were  more  contrived  for  convenience  and  nospi- 
talitj  than  for  beauty  or  regular  proportion ;  and 
•o  was  the  hmnour  of  these  times,  that,  if  there 
was  lodging,  warmeness,  and  plenty  within 

.doors,  a  r^lar  firoot  or  uniform  roof  were  little 
thot^t  olT 

*  There  is  in  Cdtness  wood,  below  the  house, 
a  well  of  some  virtue,  dedicate  to  St.  Wini&ed, 
and  called  by  the  oorruptioDi  Wiocie  well;  in 
saptrstitiooi  times  o^atioBS  were  tyed  to  the 


bushes  with  scarlet  threed,  in  memory  of  St- 
Winifred. 

''Kescio  quil  natale  solum  dulcedine  cunctos 
Ducit,  nec  immemorem  qucm  sioit  esse  suL" 

*I  hare  insisted  more  largely  upon  a  place 
who'e  everjr  tree,  thicket,  or  bush  were  my  fii- 
miiiars,  and  where  I  spent  the  greener  and  gay- 
er years  of  life,  when  I  sat  easy  %ni  sweeC, 
voyd  of  caires  and  anxiety,  under  these  lovely 
shades,  and  on  the  bankee,  and  in  the  cleAs  of 
the  rocks  by  the  murmuring  streams.  There 
is  a  charme  in  one's  early  haunts*' — pp.  65-58. 

This  planter  and  builder  was,  like  Lia 
father,  a  zealous  Presbyterian,  and  though 
h«  was  himself  at  Edinburgh  wheo  the 
battle  of  Both  well  Bridge  was  foueht,  be 
fell  into  tribulation,  was  Miarply  bandied  by 
the  crovm  lawyers,  and  ultimately  forced  to 
flv  into  Holland,  and  his  estate  forftnted. 
The  genealogist  states  that  the  only  grounds 
of  suspicion  were  that  a  party  of  the  insur- 
genu  had  come  to  Coltness  House  the 
evening  before  the  fight,  and  carried  away 
•  two  cold  rosted  turlwys/  with  one  recruit, 
the  gardener.  However,  the  laird  cootinned 
in  exile  and  in  extreme  poverty  until 
when  he  received  liberty  to  return  home, 
with  a  small  pension  from  the  crown,  through 
the  good  offices  of  William  Penn,  who  had 
made  acquaintance  with  him  at  the  Hague, 
and  used  to  call  him  *  Gospel  Coltness.'  A 
younger  brother,  James  Stewart,  loae  early 
to  eminence  at  the  bar;  but,  being  openly 
of  the  ultra-covenanting  party,  had  found  k 
necessary  to  escape  to  Holland  somewhat 
earlier.  This  gentleman,  however,  appears 
to  have  had  a  rather  more  elastic  conscicuce ; 
for  he  made  his  peace  much  sooner  with 
the  court  of  James  II.,  and  was  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  at  Edinburgh  when  *  Gospel 
Coltness'  reappeared  there  ♦  Here,*  says 
the  historian,  *  was  the  failing  and  favxpa^, 
the  disjointing  of  a  great  and  good  man  ; 
but  after  the  Kevolution  Mr.  Stewart  acted 
with  so  much  integrity  and  wii»dcm  and 
such  moderation  as  a  great  and  useful  Lord 
Advocate,  that  he  more  than  doubly  atoned 
for  all,  both  to  his  country  and  to  the 
church.'  He  was  Lord  Advocate  from 
1693  till  near  his  death  in  1713;  and  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  large  and  vigorous 
talents,  and  a  dexterous  and  successful  ma- 
nager of  political  parties  in  most  difficult 
times.*  it  is  set  down  here  (p.  368)  that 
'  1500  letters  of  invitatien  were  iaaued  ier 
his  funeral.'  He  appears  to  have,  in  his 
advanced  life,  preserved  all  tlie  outward 
marks  of  the  ftntnily  sanctity — imier  aUa^ 
having  for  dinner  on  Sunday  only  •  a  bit  of 

*  We  find  him  characterised  by  a  high  living 
autiiori^  ss  '  the  first  Lawyer  and  Suteaman  in 
Scotland. —RiddeirsP^ertf^tfamd  CansisUrrial  Imw^ 
vol.  L,  p.  273.  (Edinburgh,  1848.) 
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cold  meat  or  an  egg/  Botli  himself  and, 
by  his  interest,  his  elder  brother,  were  cre- 
ated baroneU,  and,  the  *  Gospel*  laird*8  line 
failing  in  the  person  of  Sir  Archibald,  our 
genealogist,  these  honouis  were  ultimately 
united  in  the  descendants  of  the  lawyer. 

We  may  afford  room  for  a  sketch  of  two 
of  the  younger  branches  of  that  generation. 
Gospel  Coltness's  sister  Anna 

*  was  married  to  John  Roheson,  Dean  of  Gild  of 
Edinburgh  and  brewer :  she  lived  in  ereal  feli- 
city, and  had  many  children,  but  after  her  death 
their  family  was  rouened  by  that  remarkable 
fyer  and  tmrniog  in  the  Parlmment  Gloss,  anno 
1700.  There  til  Baiilie  Thomas  Robeson's 
wdlh  had  been  laid  out  in  sumptuous  houses, 
and  from  these  buildings  he  is  designed,  in  his 
yain-glorious  monument  yet  standing  in  Grey- 
freirs  church,  urbia  Edince,  ornaior^  si  non  con^ 
dilor  ;  yet  in  one  night  and  a  day  all  was  con- 
sumed, and  his  family  rouened,  and  this  John 
Robeson,  among  his  other  children,  brought  to 
poverty.  This  burning  was  by  the  populace 
called  a  remarkable  judgment,  because  Baillie 
Robeson,  in  his  office  as  youogest  magistrate,  it 
fell  to  his  share  to  attend  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  the  Restoration  Parliament,  in  igno- 
miniously  burning  the  nationall  Covenants,  at 
the  pubhck  cross  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  hand  of 
the  common  executioner ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  this  man's  high  sumptuous  toiements  were 
burnt,  and  none  ^se,  and  the  fyer  stoped  at  the 
place  of  execution.  Men  are  ready  from  events 
to  read  judgements  as  they  affect,  and  find  out 
judgements  for  their  neighbours'  faults,  but  never 
remark  judicial  strokes  for  their  own  or  their 
friends'  sins  and  transgressions,  yet  some  judi- 
cious folks  thought  there  was  something  singu* 
lar  in  this  stroke  upon  his  family ;  and  upon 
this  his  son  Hendry,  who  was  ane  advocate, 
and  lost  his  patrimony  of  3000  lib.,  studied  di- 
yinity,  and  was  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Old- 
hamstocks,  in  East  lK)thian.  lo  conclude  the 
digression,  this  was  perhaps  the  greatest  conr 
flagrtlion  could  have  happened  in  any  city,  by 
the  vast  hight  of  houses,  tor  the  highest  pinicle 
was  called  Babylon,  being  backward  fifteen 
storeys  high  from  the  foundation,  and  all  was 
ane  immense  heap  of  combustible  matter  upon 
a  small  foundation,  and  made  a  prodigious 
bla2e.  The  Dean  of  Giid  by  his  losses  was 
much  impoverished,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  city  guard.'— pp.  48, 49. 

The  buildings  which  replaced  Baillie 
Robison's  were  as  lofly  as  his ;  and  they 
also  perished  in  a  mass  by  a  similar  confla- 
gration in  1824.  An  ancient  English  tra- 
veller, quoted  in  the  Cemura  Ldteraria,  says 

•  the  houses  of  the  Scotch  aie  like  unto 
themselves,  high  and  dirty.' 

A  younger  son  of  the  old  Provost  was  a 
prosperous  wine  merchant. 

*  Harry  was  a  full-bodied,  genteel  man, — of 
complexion  black,  of  ane  open  countenance,  his 
eyes  full  and  lively,  <rf  ane  easy  benign  gayety 
in  his  address,  winch  showed  be  was  filmed 


for  active  life.  He  sett  out  early  in  business^ 
and  setded  soon  in  a  marriage  state,  and  had 
two  sons  by  a  daughter  of  Bennet  oif  Grubec 
He  used  in  railery  to  call  her  his  popinjay: 
trifling  incidents  sometimes  show  the  humor  of 
the  maiu  The  occasion  was  this: — Miss  Ben- 
net  had  deceived  the  world  in  her  complexion, 
and,  by  shades  of  borrowed  hair  and  black  lead 
combs,  concealed  her  red  locks.  Some  weeks 
after  marriage,  the  husband  catched  her  at  her 
toilet,  and  with  surprise  said,  *Effie,  good  hea- 
vens, are  you  so  ?"  "  Ho,  Harry !  have  you 
never  seen  the  hook  till  now  ?  you're  as  dead 
as  a  fiish."  He  had  with  bis  companions  so 
often  declared  against  red  hair,  they  would  have 
put  the  sneer  upon  him,  but  he  joked  them  off, 
saying  that  he  had  got  a  papingo  green.  She 
poved  a  good,  prudent,  affectionate  wife,  and 
he  was  contented  and  happy  in  a  married  life. 
'  I  see  in  his  father  2Sir  James  his  Diety, 

Harry  has  too  much  turmoyll,  almost  inco»- 
sistant  with  minding  the  better  parte."  This 
the  old  man  bewaled  in  his  fervent  prayers  and 
agonizin^s  for  his  son's  hapnyness.  When  he 
was  on  his  death-bed,  his  father  had  this  note, — 

Alas,  poor  man !  his  raving  in  this  fever  were 
much  upon  his  merchandise,  but  God  gave  a 
calm  forty-eight  houres  before  death,  and  ane 
answer  of  prayer ;  he  had  deep  serious  cGiivie»> 
tion,  and  died  in  a  heavenly  frame :  I  am  poc- 
suadedof  his  eternal  happiness  in  our  Lord. '^' — 
pp.  50,  §1. 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  brief  record  of  the 
humblest  of  the  Lord  Provost's  progeny- 
Walter  Stewart, 

'  bred  to  merchandise  in  the  Holland  trade,  in 
which  he  made  no  gains.  He  lived  poor  and 
retired,  had  a  retentive  minde,  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  a  devote  way,  and  in  the  amus^ 
ments  of  fishing  or  angling :  he  died  emno  1735, 
aged  seventy-two,  and  was  never  married.  He 
wrote  the  German  character  superior  to  any- 
ihbg  done  by  printer's  types ;  he  liad  most  of 
the  Psalms  upon  memory ;  I  have  heard  him 
repeat  the  119  Psalm  distinctly,  and  backward 
from  last  to  first  verse  in  meatter.'^pp^  47,  4a 

In  an  appendix  we  have  some  letters 
from  these  sons  of  the  founder  to  their 
worthy  father.  Down  to  the  close  of  the 
old  man's  life,  more  than  twenty  years  after 
he  held  any  civic  dignity,  his  children 
uniformly  address  him  as  *  My  Lord.'  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  Lord  Mayors  of 
London  ever  aspired  to  such  prolongation 
of  their  title;  and  we  fancy  the  Scotch 
proverb  *  once  a  Provost,  always  a  Provost,' 
is  now  obsolete. 

The  heir  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  James 
Stewart,  was  also  bred  to  the  bar,  rose  to 
be  Solicitor-General,  and  had  a  large  family, 
who  fbrroed  some  aristocradcal  alliances : 
but  we  have  not  room  for  further  details  of 
the  genealogist's  story.  The  Coltness  of 
the  next  generation  had  an  eventful  liie^ 
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au<l  left  a  dlstinguUbed  name.  He  did  not 
take  arms  in  1745|  but  bad  committed  bim- 
self  by  attending  Cbaries  Edward's  court 
at  Holyrood;  and,  with  his  wife,  Lady 
Frances  (a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
and  sister  of  the  attainted  Lord  Elcho),  was 
obliged,  in  consequence,  to  expatriate  him- 
self immediately  after  the  catastrophe  of 
Culloden.  During  his  long  exile,  Sir  J ames 
Stewart  resided  chiefly  in  France,  and 
became  thoroughly  skilled  in  tbe  literature 
and  in  all  the  interior  polity  of  that  country. 
He  is  considered  as  one  of  the  chief 
founders  of  the  modern  science  of  political 
economy ;  and  the  reputation  of  his  earlier 
tracts  on  that  subject,  symptoms  of  sincere 
legret  for  his  rashness  in  1745,  and  the 
general  appreciation  of  his  and  his  lady's 
amiable  qualities  in  private  life,  ultimately 
procured  for  him  a  free  pardon  from  King 
George  IIL*  Sir  James  returned  from 
exile  in  1763,  and  resided  constantly, 
thenceforth,  at  Coltness,  where  he  culti- 
vated his  favourite  science  and  bis  pateraal 
acres,  with  equal  zeal  and  skill,  until  his 
death,  in  1780.  Hb  son,  who  was  bom  in 
1744,  and  bad  of  course  been  entirely 
educated  on  the  Continent,  entered  the 
British  army  in  1761,  as  a  comet  of  dragoons, 
and  died  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five, 
colonel  of  the  Scots  Greys,  and  the  senior 
general  officer  in  the  service.  He  bad 
been  often  employed,  with  considerable 
distinction ;  represented  Lanarkshire  in 
several  parliaments ;  enjoyed  much  of  the 
personal  favour  of  George  IV.  and  the 
Duke  of  York;  and  will  be  remembered 
in  the  service  as  the  chief  author  of  the 
modern  system  of  our  cavalry  tactics.  The 
General  had  spent  the  later  years  of  his 
long  life  at  his  native  place.  He  inherited 
bis  father's  zeal  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments, but  indulged  that  taste  too  largely. 
Between  the  constant  hospitality  of  a  great 
country-house  and   the   usual  results  of 

fentleman-farming  on  a  wide  scale,  Sir 
ames  conttived  to  dissipate  the  whole  of 
the  goodly  inheritance  that  had  devolved 
on  him.  He  died,  a  landless  man,  at 
Cheltenham  I  but  we  have  heard  that  he 
was  unconscious  of  what  had  occurred  as 
to  his  worldly  fortunes,  and  might  be  seen 
now  and  then  marking  trees  in  the  Long 
Walk  of  the  old  Spa,  as  if  he  were  still  at 
Coltness  1 — 

•  In  Lord  Wharncliffe's  late  edition  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley's  Letters,  we  have  some  correspon- 
dence between  her  and  her  friends  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Frances  Stewart.  But  those  letters  are 
printed  with  many  tantalizine  lacuna;  and  we 
ibar,  from  the  silence  of  Mr.  Denniestoun  on  the 
snbjea,  that  the  originals  ha^e  perished  in  the 
general  diipertion  of  things  at  Coltness  a  few  years 
ago. 


'  Neque  hanmi  quas  colis  arborum 
Te  prater  invisas  cupre&sos 
UUa  brevem  dominum  sequetinr.' 

This  most  amiable  gentleman,  luckily, 
left  no  family.  His  two  baronetcies  passed 
to  a  distant  branch,  already,  for  several  ge- 
nerations, in  possession  of  the  same  rank — 
the  Stuarts  of  AUanbank,  in  Berwickshire.* 
But  we  must  now  turn  to  a  section  of  the 
volume  which  will  be  more  generally  inter- 
esting than  any  of  its  genealogical  materials 
1 — the  Journal  of  a  Tour  into  England  and 
Flanders;  penned  by  a  lady  of  the  Coltness 
family  in  1756.  The  authoress  was  the 
vnfe  of  Mr.  Calderwood,  of  Polton,  a  gen- 
tleman of  moderate  estate  in  Mid  LotbisD  ; 
and  her  husband  and  she  undertook  ihb 
expedition  in  order  to  visit  her  brother,  the 
political  economist,  who  had  by  this  time 
been  exiled  for  ten  years,  and  was  taking 
the  waters  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Mrs.  Calderwood  was  about  forty  when 
this  occurred.    She  had  been  very  hand- 
some— as  indeed  almost  all  the  Stewarts  of 
Coltness  were — and  married  at  nineteen. 
Her  mother  was  a  daughtert  of  the  cele- 
brated Lord  President  Dalrymple,  created 
I  Viscount  Stair ;  so  she  had  good  claims  to 
talent  on  both  sides  of  the  Jiouse,  and  most 
certainly  no  one  who  reads  the  journal  will 
I  dispute  the  liveliness  and  quickness  of  her 
parts.    That  a  remarkably  clever  woman, 
j  bred  up  in  a  distinguished  crown-lawyer's 
,  family,  and  always  accustomed  to  the  first 
society  of  Scotland,  should  have  been,  in 
1756,  at  forty  years  of  age,  so  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  the  prejudices  of  her  pro- 
j  vince — so  calmly  and  completely  sad  jiiod 
I  with  the  vast  superiority  of  Scotland  and 
,  the  Scotch  over  England  and  the  EngHsh — 
I  the  easy  promptitude  of  her  self-complacent 
conclusions  from  every  comparison — and 
I  tbe  evidence  she  unconsciously  produces  at 
every  turn  of  the  absurdity  of  these  conclu- 
sions : — it  is  in  this  perpetual  intertissue  of 
shrewdness,  sarcasm,  ignorance,  and  obsti- 


*  We  believe  Sir  J.  Stuart  of  Allanbank  (well 
known  as  in  the  first  rank  of  amateur  artiau)  now 
represents  also  tbe  original  stock  cf  AUantoun: 
which  family  was  prooadly  an  offshoot  from  that 
of  Castlemilk. 

t  Another  of  the  president's  daughters  was  the 
Bride  of  jMmmermoor,  Mrs.  Calderwood's  own 
sister.  Agnes  Stewart,  was  married  in  1739  to  Henry 
David,  tenth  Earl  of  Bucban,  and  was  mother  of 
Lord  Erskine  and  his  brother  Henry.  There  is  a 
well -known  story  of  the  late  Dacbess  of  Gordon 
saying  to  the  late  Earl  of  Buchan  when  he  had  been 
enlarging  on  the  abilities  of  his  family—'  Yes,  my 
Xjord,  I  have  always  hiMird  that  the  wit  came  by 
the  mother's  side  and  was  settled  on  the  younger 
branches.' 

Mrs.  Calderwood  was  grandmother  to  Admiral 
Sir  Philip  Durham  Calderwood,  Q.C.B.,— who  is, 
we  believe,  now  the  only  sarrivor  of  the  crew  of  the 
Royal  Qeorge. 
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date  UtDchiess,  that  the  charm  of  thb  per- 
fennance  consists.  We  should  be  sorry  in- 
deed to  mar  its  original  beauty  by  comment- 
aries. It  will  vindicate  itself  abundantly, 
even  in  a  few  disjointed  fragments,  for 
which  alone  wo  have  room — and,  we  think, 
vindicate  also  Dr.  Smollett  from  many  of 
the  charges  of  violent  caricature  that  have 
always  been  alleged  against  some  of  the 
most  happy  of  his  Scotch  portraitures.  The 
serene  scorn  of  Lesmahago  himself  does  not 
go  beyond  several  of  the  following  speci- 
mens of  confidential  chit-chat. 

Mrs.  Calderwood  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  wife  and  mother — ^her  husband, 
a  weak  good-natured  man,  of  some  accom- 
plishment, left  all  his  worldly  concerns  to 
her  management ;  and  thoueh  he  had  been 
on  the  Continent  before,  and  she  never  out 
of  Scotland,  she  is  evidently  commander-in- 
chief  throughout  the  progress. 

We  do  not  trace  the  piety  and  devout 
temper  of  the  Gospel  Coltnesses  in  any  part 
of  her  journal ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  al- 
though her  brother  Sir  James  had  early  cast 
aside  the  hereditary  attachment  to  the  Pres- 
bytenan  discipline,  she  retained  enough  of 
the  old  leaven  to  have  an  almost  equal  con- 
tempt for  episcopalianism  as  for  popery.  It 
is  evident  that  she  had  never  till  she  reached 
Dotham  passed  the  threshold  of  any 'place 
of  worship  in  which  Christian  people  kneel 
when  they  pray,  and  think  it  more  decent 
to  stand  than  to  sit  when  they  sing  psalms. 

The  couple  travel  from  Edinburgh  to 
London  in  their  own  postchaise,  attended 
by  John  Rattray,  a  steady  sei*vingman,  on 
horseback,  with  pistols  in  his  holsters,  and 
a  good  broadsword  at  his  belt.  There  was 
also  a  case  of  pistols  in  the  carriage,  of 
which,  we  fancy,  the  lady  (notwithstanding 
the  mild  and  elegant  physiognomy  repre 
sented  in  her  picture  at  Poulton)  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  make  fit  use,  had 
there  been  any  occasion  for  it,  than  the 
worthy  laird  with  the  pocket  Horace.  The 
train  is  not  encumbered,  apparently,  by 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  Abigail ;  at 
least,  none  is  mentioned,  and  the  lady  has 
more  talk  with  the  inn-chambermaids,  and 
so  forth,  than  would  probably  have  occurred 
if  she  had  had  a  female  follower  of  her  own. 
They  start  on  the  3d  of  June,  and,  travelling 
each  day  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  reach 
town  on  the  evening  of  the  lOlb — good 
speed  in  1756. 

.  '  June  We  dined  at  Durhame :  and  I 
went  to  see  the  Cathedrall:  it  is  a  prodigious 
bulky  building.  It  was  on  Sunday,  betwixt  ser- 
mons, and  in  the  piazzas  [cloistersl  there  were 
teveral  boys  playing  at  ball.   I  asked  the  girl 


that  attended  me,  if  it  was  the  custome  for  the 
boys  to^  play  at  ball  on  a  Sunday  ?  she  said, 
**They  play  on  other  days  as  well  as  on  Sun* 
days."  She  called  her  mother  to  show  me  the 
church;  and  I  suppose,  by  my  questions,  the 
woman  took  me  for  a  heathen,  as  I  found  she 
did  not  know  of  any  other  mode  of  worship  but 
her  own :  so,  that  she  might  ooi  think  the  bish- 
op's chair  defiled  by  my  sitting  doun  in  it,  I 
told  her  I  was  a  Christian,  though  the  way  of 
worship  in  my  country  differed  Irom  hers.  In 
particular,  she  stared  when  I  a^ed  what  the 
things  were  that  they  kneeled  upon,  as  they  ap» 

Feared  to  me  to  be  so  many  Cheshire  cheeses, 
asked  the  rents  of  the  lands  about  Durham, 
and  was  told  by  the  landlord  they  were  so  dear 
he  had  no  farm,  for  they  let  at  thirty  or  forty 
shillings  per  aiker  near  the  toun ;  that  a  cow 
was  from  four  to  six  pounds  sterling,  and  they 

five,  the  best,  about  eight  Scots  pints  per  day. 
bat  night  we  lay  at  Northallertoun. 

*  Next  day,  the  7th,  we  dined  none,  but  bait* 
ed  at  different  places;  and  betwixt  Doncaster 
and  Bautry  a  man  rode  about  in  an  odd  way, 
whom  we  suspected  ibr  a  highwayman.  Upon 
his  coming  near,  John  Rattry  pretended  to  make 
a  quarle  with  the  post-boy,  and  let  him  know, 
so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the  other,  that  he  kept 
^ood  powder  and  ball  to  keep  such  folks  as  him 
m  order ;  upon  which  the  fellow  scampered  off 
cross  the  common.  Upon  our  coming  to  Bautry, 
we  were  told  that  a  gentelman  was  robed  there 
some  days  before,  by  a  man  whose  descrip 
tion  answered  the  one  we  saw.  I  found  m 
g^ierall,  before  I  came  here,  that  all  the 
grounds  lett  very  low,  and  that,  about  all  the 
towns,  the  aikers  were  about  twenty-five  shil- 
lings, and  the  farms  not  above  fifteen.  The 
first  intelligent  person  I  met  with  was  Rachel, 
the  chambermaid.  Rachel  could  answer  al- 
most every  question  I  asked ;  and  I  suppose,  hj 
that  time,  I  had  learned  to  conform  my  inqm- 
rys  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  being,  before 
this,  always  answered  with  "I  don't  know,"  to 
the  simplest  question  I  could  ask ;  and  oAen 
stared  at,  as  much  as  to  say,  '*I  wonder  how 
such  things  come  into  any  body's  head:"  the 

Eost-boys,  who  drive  the  same  road  for  years, 
ardly  know  a  gentleman's  house,  or  the  name 
of  any  place  less  than  a  village.  Rachel  could 
tell  who  lived  near  her,  what  farm  her  master 
keeps,  and  what  rent  he  payd,  and  what  it  pro- 
duced: gave  me  a  receipt  for  salting  butter, 
which  was,  to  wash  it  well  from  the  inilk  with 
salt  and  water,  and  a  little  salt,  then  take  it 
piece  by  piece,  like  the  bigness  of  half  a  pound, 
and  put  it  in  a  can,  spreaoing  every  piece  above 
another  with  a  sprinkling  orsalt  betwixt  each.' 
—pp.105, 106. 

*  June  8th, — From  Bautry  we  went  seventy- 
five  miles,  and  lay  at  Stilton :  there  was  a  fine 
large  inn,  and  everything  in  great  order,  but  the 
linen  was  as  perfect  rags  as  I  ever  saw,  plain 
linen  with  fiAy  holes  in  each  towel.  The  land* 
lady  gave  me  the  receipt  for  making  Stilton 
cheese  (which  is  fiuaaous),  as  follows,^  p. 
107. 

*  June  9th. — From  Stilton  we  dined  at  Hat- 
field, where  there  was  a  great  many  coaches  in 
the  court-yard  with  c<xnpany  leaving  London, 
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and  every  family  had  a  coach  f\ill  of  abigalls, 
who  held  a  most  prodigious  chatering  and  scold- 
ing at  not  having  proper  attendance  given  them. 
From  Hatfield  we  came  to  Bamet,  the  last  stage 
from  London,  where  we  stopped ;  and  whilst 
we  changed  horses,  I  asked  some  questions  at 
the  maid  who  stood  at  the  door,  which  she  an- 
swered, and  went  in,  for  we  did  not  come  out  of 
the  chaise.  In  a  little,  out  comes  a  squinting 
smart-like  black  girl,  and  spoke  to  me,  as  I 
thought,  in  Irish,  upon  which  I  said,  "Are  you 
a  Highlander  ?"  "  No,"  said  she I  am  Welch  : 
*re  not  you  Welch  ?"  "  No,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  am 
Scots,  and  the  Scots  and  Welch  are  near  rela- 
tions, and  much  better  bom  than  the  English." 
"  Oh !"  said  she, "  the  maid  said  you  was  Welch, 
and  sent  me  to  see  you."  She  took  me  by  the 
liand,  and  looked  so  kindly  that  I  suppose  she 
thouffht  me  her  relation,  because  1  was  not 
English;  which  makes  me  think  the  English 
are  a  people  one  may  perhaps  esteem  or  admire, 
but  thejr  do  not  draw  the  aflection  of  strangers, 
neither  in  their  own  country  nor  out  of  it.  From 
Bamet  we  were  to  come  to  Kensingtoun  green, 
which  led  us  a  great  way  round,  a  very  lonly  and 
wild  road,  and  nothing  like  the  repair  one  would 
expect  so  near  a  great  town.  We  arrived  at  Lady 
Trelawny's  at  six  o'clock,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  family,  who  looked  as  Httle  for  me 
as  for  the  day  of  judgment. 

'  Before  I  sav  anythitig  of  the  great  city,  you 
will  ^  me  what  I  think  of  England  in  generall. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  who  has 
long  been  in  peaceable  possession,  and  who  not, 
for  till  you  come  to  Newark-upon-Trent,  the 
furthest  ever  the  Scots  went  into  England,  the 
Improvements  are  not  of  old  standing,  nor  the 
grounds  don't  seem  to  be  of  great  value;  they 
use  them  mostly  for  breeding  of  cattell  and 

sheep  The  villages  to  the  north  of 

Trent  are  but  indifferent,  and  the  churches  very 
thin  sown;  and,  indeed,  for  a  long  time,  one 
would  think  the  country  no  religion  at  all,  being 
hardly  either  christian  church  or  heathen  tem- 
ple to  be  seen.  The  fields  on  both  hands  were 
mostly  grass ;  and  the  greatest  variety  and  plenty 
of  fine  cattell,  all  of  various  colours.  I  admired 
the  cattell  much  more  than  the  people,  for  they 
seem  to  have  the  least  of  what  we  call  smart- 
ness of  any  folks  I  ever  saw,  and  totally  void  of 
all  sort  of  curiosity,  which  perhaps  some  may 
think  a  good  quality.  In  our  first  day's  journey 
in  England,  I  asked  the  post-boy  to  whom  the 
lands  on  each  hand  belonged?  he  said,  "To  Sir 
Camebv."  *  I  knew  who  he  meant,  and,  to  try 
him,  asked,  "  What  Sir  Caraeby,  or  what  other 
name  he  hadi"  but  he  answered,  "Just  Sir 
Cameby,  who  lived  yonder ;"  and  that  he  had 
never  inquired  into  the  simame  of  the  man  in 
whose  ground  he  was  bora.  As  for  the  inclos- 
ing in  Ei^land,  it  is  of  all  the  different  methods, 
both  good  and  bad,  that  can  be  imagined;  and 
that  such  insufficient  inclosures  as  some  are 
keep  in  the  cattell  (which  are  so  hard  with  us 
in  Scotland)  is  entirely  owing  to  the  levelness 
of  tl^e  grounds,  so  that  an  English  cow  does  not 
see  another  spot  than  where  site  feeds^  and  has  as 


Of  course,  Sir  Camaby  Haggcreton. 


Ikth  intelligence  as  the  people;  whereas  witk 
us,  there  are  few  places  that  does  not  hang  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  by  which  means  the  cattell 
sees  what  is  above  or  below  them,  and  so  eo- 
deavours  to  get  at  it.  I  was  convinced  of  this 
by  some  oxen  a  butcher  was  driving  to  market, 
very  large  and  fat ;  they  walked  along  betwixt 
the  hedges  very  well,  bat  no  sooner  were  they 
come  to  a  place  where  there  was  only  an  oW 
ditch  and  no  hedge  on  the  one  band,  hot  they 
scrambled  over  it  very  cleverly  into  a  field  of 
rye.  «  .  I  could  have  little  conversation  with  the 
people  I  saw,  for  though  they  could  have  under" 
stood  me,  I  did  not  them,  andnever  heard  a  more 
barbarous  language,  and  unlike  English  as  any 
other  lingo.  I  suppose  it  is  the  custome  in  a 
publick  house  for  strangers  to  roar  and  bully,  for 
I  found  when  I  spoke  softW^  thev  had  all  the  ap*- 
pearance  of  being  deaf  l  think  the  cathednul 
of  Durham  is  the  most  ridiculous  piece  of  ex- 
pense I  ever  saw — to  keep  up  such  a  pagentry  of 
idle  fellows  in  a  country  place,  where  there  is 
nobody  to  see  or  join  with  them,  for  there  was 
not  place  for  above  fiAy  folks  besides  the  per- 
formers ! 

*  After  we  passed  Durham  the  country  was 
more  closs  and  level!.  We  sometimes  had  an 
extensive  prospect,  but  not  the  least  variety,  so 
that  one  would  say  there  was  too  much  of  it ; 
no  opening  of  a  scene,  no  watter,  no  distinction 
betwixt  a  gentleman's  seat  and  his  tenant's 
house,  but  that  he  was  a  little  more  smothered 
up  with  trees,  so  that  I  am  perswaded,  if  Scot" 
land  wds  as  much  inclosed  it  would  be  muck 
prettier  to  look  at.  I  do  not  think  any  thing 
could  be  more  beautifull  that  the  straths  <2' 
some  of  our  large  rivers,  inclosed  on  every  side, 
where  the  grounds  hang  so  that  each  inclosure 
mxshi  be  seen  above  another  ;  and,  after  they 
had  advanced  so  high  and  steep,  then  the  green 
hill  appearing  above,  covered  with  sheep,  and 
the  waterfalls  coming  doun  now  and  then  be- 
twixt the  hills.  They  have  nothing  the 
landscape  prospect,  but  a  rick  extensive  woody 
vrospect,  and  nothing  appearing  above  another 
out  a  Gothic  spire  in  severall  touns,  and  that 
for  many  miles  from  each  other.  We  used  to 
laugh  at  the  folks  in  the  Highlands  for  count- 
ing their  neighbours  ten  and  twelve  miles  off ; 
but  in  England  they  think  no  more  of  thirty 
miles  than  we  do  of  five.  Their  roads  are  good 
indeed,  and  their  horses  and  machines  light; 
and  the  miles  about  London  are,  I  am  very 
sure,  not  above  1000  yards,  whereas  they  should 
be  1750 :  besides,  the  levelness  of  the  counliy 
makes  travelling  much  quicker.  They  are  very 
carefbll  in  driving  their  horses,  for,  on  the 
smallest  ashent,  ihey  go  quite  slow,  and  will 
tell  you  they  are  going  up  hill.  I  could  not 
leam  what  weight  their  great  waggons  carried, 
none  of  them  knowing  any  thing  about  it ;  but, 
by  the  number  of  horses  they  yoke,  it  must  be 
a  great  deal,  otherwise  they  carry  at  too  great 
an  expence;  they  yoke  seven  and  eight  horses. 
Some  have  four  wheels,  and  others  two ;  these 
last  must  be  very  exactly  ballanced,  not  to  over- 
burthen  the  horse,  who  has  the  weight  on  his 
back,  and  this  sort  of  carriage  is  only  practica- 
ble where  there  is  no  dounhill  road ;  lor,  if  this 
carriage  was  put  off  its  ballance  in  comeing 
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doan,  it  would  crush  the  horses,  or,  if  going  up, 
it  would  lift  them  up  in  the  air.  It  is  sur^ 
prizi  ng  how  much  nonsense  I  have  heard  spo- 
ken by  folks  who  would  introduce  English 
customs  into  Scotland,  without  considering  the 
difference  of  the  two  countrys :  I  must  own  I 
saw  very  little  new  to  me,  but  what  I  could 
plainly*  see  was  calculated  for  the  particular 
situauon  of  the  country,  and  could  never  answer 
ibr  generall  use.  It  has  always  been  my 
opinion  that  the  fault-finders  are  the  folks  who 
want  iudgment,  and  not  the  people  whose  prac- 
tice they  quarell,  for  time  and  experience  has 
taught  every  part  of  every  country  to  follow  the 
method  most  agreeable  to  their  soil  and  situa- 
tion— though  perhaps  mechanicks  may  not  have 
arrived  to  the  ut^st  perfection  amongst  them  ; 
neither  has  that  generall  benefit  of  made  roads 
reached  them  yet,  which  in  all  probability  will 
have  many  various  effects  we  cannot  forsee,  I 
do  not  think  the  grounds  in  England  are  in  gene- 
rall so  rich  as  they  have  the  appearance  of.* — 
pp.  107-111. 

It  is  impossible  that  anything  should  sur- 
pass the  rapidity  of  the  lady's  decisions  as 
to  England  in  general  from  a  chaise-window 
view  of  the  Great  North  Road;  but  we 
may  content  ourselves  with  having  marked 
a  few  of  her  most  charming  naivetes  in 
italics. 

Her  remarks  on  the  population  of  Eng- 
land in  the  next  passage,  however  hastily 
uttered,  show  a  keen  and  quick  eye,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  compare  them  with  the 
vast  increase  among  us  since  1756 ;  but  the 
most  curious  point  is  this  good  lady's  cold 
contemptuous  manner  of  describiue  what 
must  have  been  to  her  a  most  complete  no- 
velty— the  clean  and  decent  interior  of  a 
labouring  man's  cottage.  We  hefiartily  wish 
our  agiicultural  peasants  in  the  districts  she 
alludes  to  could  now  earn  wages  equivalent 
to  a  shilling  a  day  in  1756,  and  that  many 
a  poor  man's  wife  could  afford  in  1842  to 
lead  a  life  of  what  she  calls  '  doing  nothing' 
— that  is  to  say,  merely  taking  care  of  her 
home  and  her  children,  and  probably  making 
as  well  as  mending  every  article  of  raiment 
used  either  by  her  children,  herself,  or  her 
husband. 

*  The  people  in  London,  who  see  such  crouds 
every  day,  were  surprised  at  me  when  I  said,  I 
did  not  think  England  sufficiently  peopled,  nor 
80  populous  by  far,  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
and  produce,  as  the  best  cultivated  countys  in 
Scotland ;  and  I  must  beleive  this  till  I  see  one 
&ct  that  can  contradict  it,  which  I  have  not 
seen  yet,  but  many  presumptions  for  what  I 
assert.  In  the  first  place,  look  from  the  road 
on  each  hand,  and  you  see  very  few  houses; 
touns  there  are,  but  at  the  distance  of  eiffht  or 
ten  miles.  Then,  who  is  it  that  lives  in  them  ? 
There  are  no  manufactories  carried  on  in  them ; 
they  live  by  the  travellers,  and  by  the  country 
alxHit,  that  is,  there  are  tradesmen  of  all  kinds, 
perhaps  two  or  three  of  each,  smiths,  wrights, ' 
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shoemakers,  &c. ;  and  here  is  a  squire  of  a  small 
estate  in  the  county  near  by,  and  here  are  Mrs. 
this  or  that,  old  maids,  and  so  many  widow 
ladys,  with  a  parsonage  house,  a  flourishing 
house.  All  the  houses  built  of  brick,  and  very 
slight,  and  even  some  of  timber,  and  two  stories 
high,-  make  them  have  a  greater  appearance 
than  there  is  reality  for;  for  I  shall  suppose 
you  took  out  the  squire  and  set  him  in  his 
country  house,  and  the  old  maids  and  widow 
ladies  and  place  them  with  their  relations,  if 
they  have  any,  in  the  coimtry  or  in  a  greater 
touD,  and  take  a  stone  house  with  a  thatch  roof 
of  one  story  high,  instead  of  a  brick  one  of  two, 
and  there  are  few  country  villages  in  Scotland 
where  I  will  not  muster  out  as  many  inhabit* 
ants  as  are  in  any  of  these  post  touns.  Then  I 
observed  there  were  very  few  folks  to  be  met 
with  on  the  road,  and  many  times  we  would 
post  an  hour,  which  is  seven  miles,  and  not  see 
as  many  houses  and  people  put  together  on  the 
road.  Then,  on  Sunday,  we  travelled  from 
eight  o'clock,  till  we  came  to  Newcastle,  where 
the  church  was  just  going  in,  so  that  I  may  say 
we  travelled  fifteen  miles  to  Newcastle,  and 
the  few  people  we  met  going  to  church  upon 
the  road  surprised  me  much.  The  same  as  we 
went  all  day  lonff ;  it  had  no  appearance  of  the 
swarms  of  people  we  always  see  in  Scotland 
going  about  on  Sunday,  even  far  from  any  con- 
siderable toun.  Then  the  high  price  of  labour 
is  an  evidence  of  the  scarcity  of  people.  I  went 
into  what  we  call  a  cottage,  and  there  was  a 
young  woman  with  her  child,  sitting;  it  was 
very  clean,  and  laid  with  coarse  flags  on  the 
floor,  but  built  of  timber  stoops,  and  what  we 
call  cat  and  clay  walls.  She  took  me  into  what 
she  called  her  narlour,  for  the  masfpificent  names 
they  give  maxes  one  beleive  things  very  fine 
till  they  see  them ;  this  parlour  was  just  like  to 
the  other.  I  asked  what  her  husband  was? 
She  said,  a  labouring  man,  and  got  his  shilling 
per  day ;  that  she  did  nothing  but  took  care  of 
her  children,  and  now  and  then  wrought  a  little 
plain  work.  So  I  found  that,  except  it  is  in  the 
manufacturing  countys,  the  women  do  nothing  ; 
and  if  there  were  as  many  men  in  the  country 
as  one  might  suppose  there  would,  a  man  could 
be  got  for  less  wages  than  a  shilling  per  day. 
Then  the  high  Wa^es  at  London  shows  the 
country  cannot  provide  it  with  servants.  It 
drains  the  countiy,  and  none  return  again  who 
ever  goes  there  as  chairmen,  porters,  hackney 
coachmen,  or  footmen ;  if  they  come  to  old  age, 
seldom  spend  it  in  the  country,  but  oftener  in  an 
almshouse,  and  often  leave  no  jjosterity.  Then 
the  export  they  make  of  their  viciuall  Ingrain]  is 
a  presumption  they  have  not  inhabitants  to 
consume  it  in  the  country,  for,  by  tlie  common 
calculation,  there  are  seven  millions  and  one 
half  in  England,  and  the  ground  in  the  kingdom 
is  twenty-eight  millions  of  aikers,  which  is  four 
aikers  to  each  person.  Take  into  this  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  horses  which  are  keept  for  no 
real  use  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  it  will  be 
found,  I  think,  that  England  could  maintain 
many  more  people  than  are  in  it.  Besides,  let 
every  nation  pick  out  its  own  native  subjects 
who  are  but  in  the  first  generation,  the  Irish, 
the  Scots,  the  French,  &c.,  and  I  am  afraid  the 
native  English  would  appear  much  fewer  than 
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they  imagine.  On  the  other  hand,  Scotland  m»t 
appear  to  be  more  populous  for  its  extent  and 
]Nrodnce ;  first,  by  ite  oearing  as  many  evacua- 
tions in  proporaon,  both  to  tne  plantations,  to 
the  fleet  and  army,  besides  the  numbers  who 
go  to  England ;  and,  indeed,  breeding  inhabit- 
ants to  every  country  under  the  sun ;  and  if, 
instead  of  following  the  wrong  policy  of  supply- 
ing their  deficiency  of  grain  by  importing  it, 
they  would  cultivate  their  waste  lands,  it  would 
do  more  than  maintain  all  its  inhabitants  in 
plenty.'— p.  113. 

'  I  do  not  think  the  soil  near  London  is  natu- 
raly  rich,  and  neither  the  corns  nor  grass  are 
extraordinary.  I  thought  their  crops  of  hay  all 
very  li^ht,  and  but  of  an  indifierent  quality ; 
they  call  it  meadow  hay,  but  we  would  call  it 
tending  pretty  near  to  bogg  bay.  I  think  the 
most  surpriang  thing  is,  they  are  supplied 
with  such  an  immense  number  of  fine  horses,  and 
how  they  are  all  maintained  on  hard  meat  all 
the  year  round, 

'As  for  London,  every  body  has  either  heard 
of  or  seen  it.  The  first  sight  of  it  did  not  strike 
me  with  anything  grand  or  magnificent  It  is 
not  situatecf  so  as  to  show  to  advantage,  and, 
indeed,  I  think  the  tile  roofs  have  still  a  paltry 
look,  and  so  has  the  brick  houses ;  for  a  village 
it  does  well  enough,  as  the  character  of  a  village 
is  clean  and  neat ;  but  there  is  something  more 
substantial!  and  durable  in  our  ideas  of  a  great 
city  than  what  brick  and  tile  can  answer. 

"  Many  authors  and  correspondents  take  up 
much  time  and  pains  to  little  purpose  in  de- 
scriptions. /  never  could  understand  anyhody^s 
descriptions,  and  I  suppose  nobody  unll  under- 
stand  mine ;  neither  do  I  intend  to  say  any 
thiogs  which  have  ever  been  thought  worthy  to 
be  put  in  print,  so  will  only  say  London  is  a 
very  large  and  extensive  city.  But  I  had  time 
to  see  very  little  of  it ;  and  every  street  is  so 
like  another,  that,  seeing  part,  you  may  easily 
suppose  the  whole.  There  are  several  I  open- 
ings and  squares  which  are  very  pretty;  but 
the  noise  in  most  of  the  houses  in  the  rooms  to 
the  street  is  intolerable.  You  will  think  it  very 
odd,  that  I  was  a  fortnight  in  London,  and  saw 
none  of  the  royall  family ;  but  I  got  no  cloaihs 
made  till  the  day  before  1  left  it,  Uiough  I  gave 
them  to  the  making  the  day  after  I  came.  I 
cannot  say  my  curiosity  was  great :  I  found,  as 
I  approached  the  Court  and  the  grandees,  they 
sunk  so  miserably  in  my  oppinion,  and  came  so 
far  short  of  the  ideas  I  had  conceived,  that  I 
was  loath  to  lose  the  grand  ideas  I  had  of 
kin|^,  princes,  ministers  of  slate,  senators,  &c., 
which  I  suppose  I  had  gathered  from  romance 
in  my  youth.  We  used  to  laugh  at  the  English 
for  bein^  so  ^n  afraid  when  there  was  any 
danger  in  state  affairs,  but  now  I  do  excuse 
them.  For  we  at  a  distance  think  the  wisdom 
of  our  govern  ours  will  prevent  all  these  things ; 
but  those  who  know  and  see  our  ministers 
every  day  see  there  is  no  wisdom  in  them,  and 
that  they  area  parcell  of  old,  ignorant,  senseles 
bDdies,  who  mind  nothing  but  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  rolling  about  in  Hyde  Park,  and  know 
no  more  of  the  country,  or  the  situation  of  it, 
nor  of  the  numbers,  strength,  and  circumstances 
of  it,  than  they  never  had  been  in  it ;  or  how 
siMKUd  they,  when  London,  and  twenty  miks 


round  it,  is  the  extent  ever  they  saw  of  il? 
Lord  Anson,  he  sailed  round  the  world,  there- 
fore he  must  rtile  all  navall  afiairs;  which  is 
just  like  a  schoolmaster  imagining  himself  qua- 
lified for  the  greatest  post  in  the  law,  because 
he  understands  the  language  in  which  the  law 
is  wrote.  The  King,  every  body  says,  and  I  do 
believe  it,  knows  more  of  the  world,  and  takes 
more  concern,  than  any  of  them.* — pp.  114, 11^ 

We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that 
all  this  was  written  when  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  on  his  last  legs,  and  the  national 
ferment  about  Admiral  Byng  at  its  height 

There  was  some  family  connexion  be- 
tween the  Calderwoods  and  Mr.  Groorge 
Stone  Scott,  sub-preceptor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  IIL. 

*  1  had  frequent  opportunitys  of  seeing  George 
Scott,  and  asked  him  many  Questions  about  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  says  he  is  a  lad  of  very 
good  principles,  good  naiured,  and  extreamly 
honest,  has  no  heroick  strain,  but  loves  peace, 
and  has  no  turn  for  extravagance;  modest,  and 
has  no  tendency  to  vice,  and  has  as  yet  very 
virtuous  principles ;  has  the  greatest  temptatiou 
to  gallant  with  the  ladies,  who  lay  themselves 
out  in  the  most  shamefull  manner  to  draw  him 
in,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  says,  if  he  were  not 
what  he  is,  they  would  not  mind  him.  Prince 
Edward  is  of  a  more  amorous  complexion,  but 
no  court  is  payed  to  him,  because  he  has  so 
little  chance  to  be  king  

*  Nobody  thinks  of  going  farther  to  air  than 
Hyde  Park,  which  is  very  pretty.  But  nothing 
but  the  greatest  stupidity  can  suffer  the  same 
mile  or  two  of  ground  every  day  in  their  lives, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  no  exercise  nor 
air,  for  it  is  a  gravel  road,  quite  smothered  with 
trees.  The  trees  indeed  are  very  pretty,  being 
fine  limber,  and  fine  carpet-grass,  with  cows 
and  deer  goinff  in  it;  but  it  is  a  small  part  of 
the  park  m  which  coaches  are  allowed  to  go. 
There  are  always  a  great  number  of  coaches, 
and  all  other  machines,  except  hacks,  some  of 
them  very  neat  and  light ;  but  the  beauty  of 
them  is  the  horses  of  all  difierent  kinds.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  a  sett  of  peyets,  very 
prettily  marked. 

*Any  of  the  English  folkti  I  got  acquainted 
with  I  liked  very  well.  They  seem  to  be  good- 
natured  and  humane ;  but  still  there  is  a  sort  of 
ignorance  about  them  with  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  that  their  conversation  runs  in  a 
very  narrow  channel.  They  speak  with  a  great 
relish  of  their  puUick  places,  and  say,  with  a  sort 
of  flutter,  that  they  shall  to  Vauxhall  and  Ra* 
nelagh,  but  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  it  while  thereS 
[  How  true !  ]  *As  for  Vauiball  and  Ranelagb 
I  wrote  you  my  oppinion  of  them  before.  The 
first  1  thmk  but  a  vulgar  sort  of  entertainment, 
and  could  not  think  myself  in  genteel  company, 
whiles  I  heard  a  man  calling.  Take  care  of 
your  watches  and  pockets."  1  saw  the  Count- 
ess of  Coventry  at  Ranelagb.  I  think  she  is 
a  pert,  stinking-like  busy,  going  about  with  her 
face  up  to  the  sky,  that  she  might  see  from  un- 
der her  hat,  which  she  had  ^led  quite  over 
her  nose  that  nobody  might  see  her  face.  She 
was  in  dishabile  and  very  shabby  drest,  but  was 
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painted  over  her  very  jaw-bones.  I  Mw  only 
three  Enc^lbh  peers,  and  I  think  you  could  not 

mak  a  tolerable  one  out  of  them  I  saw 

very  few,  either  men  or  women,  tolerably  hand- 
some. .  ...  The  ladys  pass  and  repass  each 
other  with  very  little  appearance  oi  being 
acquainted,  and  no  company  separates  or  goes 
from  those  they  came  in  with,  or  joins  another, 
and  indeed  they  all  seem  to  think  there  is  no 
great  entertainment;  but,  however,  they  are 
there,  and  that  is  enough.  The  Duke  [of  Cum- 
berland] uses  to  frequent  Ranelagh,  but  was  not 
there  that  night  I'went.  There  were  severall 
Hanoverian  officers,  very  rugged-like  carles, 
stiff-backed  and  withered,  with  gray  hairs  tyed 
behind,  and  the  forelock  cut  short  by  the  ear, 
and  there  was  a  hussar  attending  them,  a  thick, 
fat  fellow,  drest  in  furrs,  and  Bess's  great  French 
muff  upon  his  head,  not  the  red  feather  one. 

*  I  went  one  morning  to  the  Park,  in  hopes  to 
see  the  duke  review  a  troop  of  the  horse  guards, 
but  he  was  not  there;  but  the  guards  were  very 
pretty.  Sail  Blackwood  and  Miss  BuUer  were 
with  me ;  they  were  afraid  to  push  near  for  the 
croud,  but  I  was  resolved  to  get  forward,  so 
pushed  in.  They  were  very  surly ;  and  one  of 
them  asked  me  where  I  would  be;  would  I 
have  my  toes  trode  off?  **  Is  vour  toes  trode 
off?  "  said  I.  "  No,"^id  he.  "  Then  give  me 
your  place,  and  I'll  take  care  of  my  toes."  "  But 
they  are  going  to  fire,"  said  he.  "Then  it's 
time  for  you  to  march  off,"  said  I;  "  for  I  can 
stand  fire.  I  wish  your  troops  may  do  as  well." 
On  which  he  sneaked  off,  and  gave  me  his 
place.  Some  of  them  were  very  civill;  but 
what  was  of  a  peice  with  many  other  things, 
these  horse  guards  are  closs  in  London,  seen 
evtry  day  by  every  body,  are  reviewed  almost 
every  mommg  in  the  Park,  where  I  suppose  the 
same  folks  sometimes  come  to  see  them,  yet 
none  of  all  near  where  I  stood  could  tell  me  the 
name  of  one  officer :  that,  I  insist  upon,  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  English. 

'  I  paid  some  visits,  and  went  to  see  Green- 
wich Hospitall,  which  is  a  ridiculous  fine  thing. 
The  view  is  very  pretty,  icMch  you  see  just  as 
well  in  a  rary-show  elass.  No  teonder  the  Eng- 
lisk  are  transported  with  a  place  they  can  see 
about  them  in.  Kensingtoun  palace  looks  bet- 
ter within  than  without,  and  there  is  some  very 
fine  marbles,  pictures,  and  mirrors  in  it.  But  I 
could  not  see  the  private  apartment  of  the  old 
goodmau,  which  they  say  is  a  great  curiosity. 
There  are  a  small  bed  with  silk  curtains,  two 
sattin  quilts  with  no  blanket,  a  hair  matress;  a 
I>lain  wicker  basket  stands  on  the  table,  with  a 
silk  night-gown  and  night-cap  in  it ;  a  candle 
with  an  extinguisher ;  some  billets  of  wood  on 
each  side  of  the  fire.  He  goes  to  bed  alone, 
rises,  lights  his  fire  and  mends  it  himself,  and 
nobody  knows  when  he  rises,  which  is  very 
early,  and  is  up  severall  hours  before  he  calls  any- 
body. He  dines  in  a  small  room  adjoining,  m 
which  there  is  nothing  but  very  common  thmgs. 
He  sometimes,  they  say,  sups  with  his  daughters 
and  their  company,  and  is  very  meny,  and  sings 
French  sons;s,  but  at  present  he  is  m  very  low 
spirits.  Now,  this  appearance  of  the  king's 
manner  of  living  would  not  diminish  my  idea  of 
a  King.  It  rather  looks  as  if  he  applyed  to  busi- 
ness, and  knew  these  hours  were  mt  only  ones 


he  could  give  op  to  it  without  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  recluse,  and  that  he  submitted  to  the 
pagantry  rather  than  make  it  his  only,business.* 

Mrs.  Caldenvood  on  the  English  Cuinne 
is  particularly  meritorious.  We  have  room 
only  for  one  paragraph  of  this  rich  section. 

*As  for  their  victtialls  they  make  such  a  work 
about,  I  cannot  enter  into  the  taste  of  them,  or 
rather,  I  think  they  have  no  taste  to  enter  into. 
The  meat  is  juicy  enough,  but  has  so  little  taste, 
that,  if  you  shut  your  eyes,  you  will  not  know 
by  either  taste  or  smell  what  you  are  eating. 
The  lamb  and  veall  look  as  if  it  had  been 
blanched  in  water.  The  smell  of  dinner  will 
never  intimate  thai  it  is  on  the  table.  No  such 
effluvia  as  beef  and  cabbadge  was  ever  found  at 
London.'  [  Alas  I  alas !  ]  '  The  fish,  I  think, 
have  the  same  fault.  As  for  the  salmond,  I  did 
not  meddle  with  it,  for  it  cut  like  cheese.  Their 
turbet  is  very  small  by  ours,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  preferable.  Their  soil  is  much  smaller,  and 
not  so  much  meat  on  them ;  they  are  like  the 
least  ever  you  saw ;  were  it  not  that  they  are 
long  and  narrow,  I  should  think  them  common 
flounders.  Their  lobsters  come  from  Norway 
or  Scotland.'— pp.  116-120. 

The  parly,  after  making  a  visit  or  two  in 
Kent,  proceed  to  Harwich,  and  there  em- 
bark for  Holland. 

'Saturday,  26M  June.— We  set  out  eariy  for 
fear  of  being  too  late  for  the  paquet,  and  break- 
fasted at  Colchester.  We  were  attended  at 
breakfast  by  a  drawer,  whom  I  questioned  ao 
cording  to  custom  about  the  town  and  country, 
and  from  whom  I  received  much  more  satisfac- 
tion than  common,  upon  which  I  was  going  to 
declare  him  the  smartest  Englishman  Ihad 
seen,  when,  unfortunately  for  En^and,  he  tam- 
ed out  to  be  a  Frenchman,  transdanted  voun^.' 
—p.  124.  ^  ^ 

We  had  no  intention  to  trespass  on  Mrs. 
Calderwood's  continental  chapters.  Here, 
however,  is  one  sentence  from  her  descrip- 
tion of  Rotterdam : — 

'  The  Dutch  maid-servants  do  nothing  on  earth 
but  wash  the  house  and  the  streets,  and  the  ves- 
hells  of  the  house  and  kitchen ;  none  of  them 
wash  their  linen  at  home,  they  are  all  washed 
in  publick  fields  and  brought  in  wet,  so  that, 
when  the  maids  have  not  them  to  dry  and  dress, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  tosleslerand  wash. 
They  have  plenty  of  water,  and  every  house 
has  a  pump,  and  they  will  have  a  pump  of 
water  in  every  story.  This  is  one  inducement 
to  wash,  but  the  originall  of  it  is  the  necessity, 
as  the  streets  would  in  a  few  days  gather  a  fog 
betwixt  the  bricks,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
would  certainly  breed  a  vermine.' — p.  135. 

Her  description  of  a  Dutch  house  bringa 
out  some  curious  revelations  concerning  the 
interior  finishing,  &c.,  of  the  time  in  Scot- 
land. It  would  appear,  for  instance,  that 
Mrs.  Calderwood  viewed  a  door-bell  as 
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quite  a  novelty;  but  indeed,  according  to 
Chambers,  it  was  not  much  before  1756 
that  the  knocker  supplanted  the  aboriginal 
rasp  and  j)in  in  Auld  Reekie. 

*  The  bricks  of  which  the  houses  are  built 
are  vastly  hard:  Mr.  Crawford  had  forgot  to 
bore  a  hole  for  a  bell  (which,  in  every  house,  is 

Sut  so  as  the  handle  is  at  the  side  of  the  outer 
oor,  that,  instead  of  knocking,  you  ring),  and 
in  peircing  that  hole  through  the  brick,  it  was 
as  nard  to  do  as  if  it  had  been  marble.' — ^p.  140. 


We  conclude  with  a  paragraph  which, 
more  than  any  other  in  this  book,  must  have 
delighted  the  members  of  '  the  Maitland 
Club  of  Glasgow:' — 

*  Most  of  the  reproaches  our  country  meets 
with  can  only  be  the  effect  of  want  of  enquiry 
or  reflection.  I  once  thought  that  Scotland 
might  carry  on  a  greater  trade  than  it  does,  from 
its  advantageous  situation  for  the  sea;  but  if 
they  should  import,  who  is  to  take  it  off  their 
hands?  there  is  no  country  behind  them  to  sup- 
ply, who  has  not  the  advantages  of  the  sea- 
ports, which  is  the  case  of  Holland,  who  has  all 
Germany  to  supply ;  neither  have  they  a  great 
demand  at  home,  like  England,  which  is  a  great 
country,  and  most  part  of  it  inland,  that  must  be 
supplied  from  the  trading  towns  on  the  coast 
Or,  to  what  country  can  they  transport  their 
merchandise,  which  they  have  imported  more 
than  serves  themselves,  that  cannot  be  as  cheap 
served  by  nearer  neighbours  ?  They  have  no 
East  India  goods,  which  are  almost  the  only 
goods  that  are  demanded  by  all  the  world,  so 
Qiat  no  country,  which  has  not  one  or  more  of 
these  advantages,  can  ever  become  a  country  of 
great  trade.' — p.  144. 

Could  this  good  lady  of  1756  have  had 
second-sight  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her  native  Clyde  as  it  is  in  1842,  what  could 
have  persuaded  her  that  she  had  her  own 
dearly. beloved  and  judiciously-admonished 
Scotland  before  her  vision ! 

We  are  tempted  to  conclude  our  review 
of  a  book  which  perhaps  few  vnll  ever 
handle,  with  an  extract  from  one  which  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  as  well  thumbed  as  any  pro- 
duction of  the  present  year — '  The  Mirza' 
of  the  wise  humourist,  and  gentle  satirist, 
who  more  lightly  and  happily  than  any 
other  writer  conveys  lessons  to  his  own 
countrymen,  in  the  shape  of  mirthful  deli- 
neations of  the  absurdities  of  outlandish 
faith  and  practice.  Mr.  Morier  represents 
himself  as  listening  to  one  of  the  brilliant 
tales  of  wonder  wdth  which  his  friend — and 
indeed  hero — the  professional  story-teller 
in  chief  was  accustomed  to  cheer  the  even- 
ing hours  of  the  late  Shah  of  Persia.  On 
its  conclusion  he  joined  the  royal  circle  in 
extolling  the  merit  of  the  narrative,  but  in- 
cautiously signified  his  suspicion  of  its  mar- 
vellous incidents.    There  waa  a  burst  of 


indignation  at  such  Pyrrhonism;  bat  tiie 
Frank  rejoins : — 

' "  Perhaps  I,  too»  may  assert  some  facts  relat- 
ing to  my  own  country,  to  which  you  may  not 
be  willing  to  give  credence,  but  to  the  truth  of 
which  I  m  my  turn  am  ready  to  take  my  oath." 

*  **  Ohi — oh,  well  said  and  well  done,"  said 
the  prince,  his  words  echoed  by  the  poet,  and 
repeated  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  Speak 
on — let  us  near — our  ears  are  open.  We  have 
given-up  our  souls  to  you." 

'I  then  said: — "Perhaps  every  one  present 
has  seen  a  ship,  and  though  they  may  not  have 
sailed  in  one,  have  remarkcMl  how  it  is  impelled 
by  wind ;.  perhaps,  too,  some  may  have  been 
caught  in  a  tempest,  or  observed  its  effects  on 
the  sea.  Now,  we  have  ships  in  my  country, 
which,  in  defiance  of  storms  and  tempests,  will 
make  their  way  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  and 
thus  perform  voyages  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other." 

*  I  paused  awhile,  after  having  made  this  as- 
sertion, to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  company.  I 
could  perceive  incredulity  in  every  face:  a  little 
scorn  and  contempt,  perhaps,  was  associated 
with  that  feeling,  but  it  was  plain  no  one  be- 
lieved my  words. 

Sahib  ekhtiar.  You  are  at  liberty,  of 
course,  to  affirm  what  you  please,"  said  the 
prince,  *'  but  to  me  it  appears  that  what  you 
have  advanced  is  wholly  impossible." 

'"What  words  are  these?"  said  another. 
"You  might  as  well  say  that  I  can  thrust  a 
snear  through  my  enemy's  body  and  he  not 
bleed,  as  to  say  a  ship  will  go  ahead  against 
wind." 

*I  heard  the  wcwrd  der ought  dercugh — ^lie! 
lie !  whispered  about  from  mouth  to  mouth 
throughout  the  assembly,  and  I  became  con- 
vinced that  I  was  totally  disbelieved. 

'  I  then  tried  them  on  another  subject. 

'  "  There  is  another  thing,"  said  I,  "  to  the 
truth  of  which  I  am  ready  to  take  my  oath.  In 
my  country  our  cities  are  lighted  at  ni^ht  by  the 
means  of  lanterns  suspended  on  ircpn  pillars.  A 
subterranean  vapour  is  made  to  circulate 
through  our  streets,  which  is  led  to  the  summit 
of  the  said  pillars^  and  at  a  given  hour  men  run 
about  the  city  carrying  a  lighted  taper  in  their 
hsmds,  which  they  merely  present  to  a  small 
spiral  tube,  whence  a  .  flame  is  seen  to  issue, 
which,  keepinff  alive  the  night  through,  illumin- 
ates the  city  like  day,  the  inhabitants  mean- 
while sleeping  soundly,  unapprehensive  of  evil 
consequences." 

"Where  in  the  name  of  Allah,"  said  the 
prince,  "  have  you  found  words  to  affirm  such 
things?  A  subterranean  fire  running  under- 
ground all  through  your  streets,  and  nobody 
afraid!  Yours  must  be  a  world  different 
froin  ours,  inhabited  by  men  of  a  different  for- 
mation to  Persians.  I  cannot  believe  what  yoa 
say." 

' "  People  may  talk  of  Persians  being  liars," 
said  one  of  the  company,  "  but  as  there  is  but 
one  Allah,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet  and  AU 
his  lieutenant,  let  them  go  to  the  Franks  for 
the  future.  Wonderful  assertions  have  we  heard  • 
to-day." 

*  "Now  I  begin  to  understand/'  saida  man  of 
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the  law  who  was  present,  "  why  Franks  are  un- 
believers of  our  faith,  the  ever-blessed  and  only 
true  faith  of  Islam — ^why  they  reject  our  pro- 
phet and  despise  his  sayings,  while  they  adhere 
wiih  so  much  pertinacity  to  their  own.  See 
this  Sahib — he  tells  us  or  things  which  cannot 
be  true,  and  believes  in  them,  whilst  events 
which  may  occur  every  day,  which  so  many 
people  here  present,  men  of  respectability  and 
worthy  of  confidence,  have  seen  and  heard  of, 
he  rdects.  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  reputation 
which  Persia  has  acquired  for  the  sagacity  and 
acuteness  of  her  sons,  has  been  well  acquired, 
whilst  all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  total  blindness  ?  Let  the  Sahib  forgive  my 
words,"  said  the  speaker,  turning  himself  to  me, 
**  but  in  truth  our  holy  prophet  le^slated  with 
all  wisdom,  when  he  said,  '*As  tot  the  unbe- 
liever, all  that  is  left  for  him  is  kaUt  katl,  slay, 
slay.'" 

* "  May  your  shadow  never  be  less,"  said  I, 
addressing  the  man  of  the  law;  "majr  your 
house  flourish — ^we  are  grateful — we  kiss  the 
dust  of  yonr  slippers! "  * — The  Mirza,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  23-27. 


Art.  IV. — Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  2 
vols.    12mo.    London.  1842. 

What  poetry  might  be  in  our  time  and 
land,  if  a  man  of  the  highest  powers  and 
most  complete  cultivation  exercised  the  art 
among  us,  will  be  hard  to  say  until  after 
the  fact  of  such  a  man's  existence.  Wait- 
ing for  this  desirable  event,  we  may  at 
least  see  that  poetry,  to  be  for  us  what  it 
bas  sometimes  been  among  mankind,  must 
wear  a  new  form,  and  probably  comprise 
elements  hardly  found  in  our  recent  writ- 
ings, and  impossible  in  former  ones. 

Of  verses,  indeed,  of  every  sort  but  the 
excellent  there  is  no  want;  almost  all, 
however,  so  helpless  in  skill,  so  faint  in 
meaning,  that  one  might  almost  fancy  the 
authors  wrote  metre  &om  mere  incapacity 
of  expressing  themselves  at  all  in  prose — 
as  boys  at  school  sometimes  make  nonsense- 
yerses  before  they  can  construct  a  rational 
sentence.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  even  our  mag- 
azine stanzas,  album  sonnets,  and  rhymes  m 
comers  of  newspapers,  aim  at  the  forms  of 
emotion,  and  use  some  of  the  words  in  which 
then  of  genius  have  symbolized  profound 
thought.  The  whole,  indeed,  is  gen- 
erally a  lump  of  blunder  and  imbecility, 
but  in  the  midst  there  is  often  some  turn  of 
cadence,  some  attempt  at  an  epithet  of  more 
significance  and  beauty  than  perhaps  a  much 
finer  mind  would  have  hit  on  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  crowds  of  stammering 
children  are  yet  the  oflfspring  of  an  age  that 
would  fain  teach  them — if  it  knew  how— a 


richer,  clearer  language  than  they  can  leani 
to  speak. 

It  is  hard  in  this  state  of  things  not  to 
conceive  that  the  time,  among  us  at  least, 
is  an  essentially  unpoetic  one — one  which, 
whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  its  feelings, 
finds  no  utterance  for  them  in  melodious 
words. 

Yet  our  age  is  not  asleep.  Great  move- 
ments, various  activities,  are  heard  and  seen 
on  all  sides.  In  the  lowest  department,  that 
of  mere  mechanics,  consider  what  fifteen 
years  have  done.  It  was  only  in  the 
autumn  of  1830,  following  close  on  the 
French  three  memorable  days  of  July,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  opened  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  Railroad.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  busiest  region  on  this  earth 
were  assembled  round  him,  whom  all  ac- 
knowledged as  the  greatest  man  in  England, 
at  the  inauguration  of  a  new  physical  pow- 
er, then  felt  to  double  the  strength  and 
swiftness  of  human  beings.  While,  among 
myriads  of  gravely  joyous  faces,  the  new 
machines  travelled  at  a  speed  matching  that 
of  eagles,  the  life  of  a  great  statesman  shot 
off  on  a  darker  and  more  distant  journey; 
and  the  thrill  of  fear  and  pain  at  his  des- 
truction gave  the  last  human  tragic  touch 
to  an  event  which  would  at  any  rate  have 
retained  for  ever  an  historic  importance. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Huskisson  startled  the 
fixed  bosom  of  the  veteran  soldier,  and 
those  who  were  near  perceived  a  quiver  of 
the  lip,  a  movement  of  the  eye,  such  as  had 
hardly  been  caused  by  the  most  unlooked- 
for  and  dreadful  chances  of  his  mighty 
wars.  To  a  calm  observer,  the  emotion  of 
the  whole  multitude,  great  and  small,  might 
strangely  have  recalled  far-distant  ages  and 
the  feelings  with  which  ancient  peoples 
held  every  great  event  as  incomplete,  want- 
ing the  blood  of  a  victim — too  often  human 
— solemnly  shed.  In  the  most  prosperous 
and  peaceful  of  national  triumphs  the  dark 
powers  again  claimed  a  share,  and  would 
not  be  forgotten. 

Since  then,  about  twelve  years  have  pass- 
ed, and  behold  what  they  have  brought 
forth.  Some  seventy  millions  of  money 
have  been  expended — more,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  than  four  times  as  much  as  the 
Papacy  was  able  to  raise  in  a  century  and 
a  half  for  the  construction  of  its  greatest 
monument,  the  costliest  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  These  seventy  millions  of  pounds 
have  been  subscribed  by  private  persons  at 
their  own  choice  in  one  small  country,  and 
have  created  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles 
of  railroad — structures  that  surpass  all  py- 
ramids and  Cyclopean  walls,  and  machines 
that  would  puzzle  Archimedes,  by  which 
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myriadB  of  men  are  perpetually  travelling 
like  the  heroes  of  fairy  tales.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  roads  of  the  Roraan  empire, 
the  work  of  many  centuiies,  did  not  cost 
so  much  of  human  labour,  and  they  certain- 
ly did  not  exhibit  so  much  greatness  of 
thought,  as  those  that  we  have  built  in  less 
than  twenty  years. — In  the  stale  of  society 
that  has  produced  such  results  there  may 
be,  we  know  there  is,  enough  torpor,  even 
rottenness.  But  it  cannot  be,  on  the  whole, 
an  insignificant  stage  of  human  existence, 
one  barreu  for  imaginative  eyes. 

Or  look  at  one  of  our  general  elections. 
The  absurdities  are  plain,  no  doubt — has 
not  the  ocean  froth  and  bubbles  ?  But 
take  the  thing  altogether,  and  observe  the 
mixture  and  spread  of  interests  and  facul- 
ties brought  into  action — above  all,  the  open 
boldness  with  which  a  nation  throws  itself 
into  the  streets  and  markets,  casting  off,  in 
the  faith  that  it  can  reproduce,  its  company 
of  rulers,  and  letting  the  fools  clamour,  the 
poor  groan,  the  rich  humble  themselves, 
and  all  men  bring  all  to  judgment,  without 
a  moment's  fear  but  that  quiet  will  spring 
out  of  the  tumult,  and  a  government  be  bom 
from  a  mob.  From  the  castle  of  the  high- 
est peer  to  the  clay -stained  tipplers  in  the 
alehouse,  from  the  bench  of  bishops  to  the 
ranters  in  the  moor-side  smithy,  all  are  stir- 
red and  fluttered,  feverish  with  the  same  anx- 
ieties, debating  in  their  different  dialects  the 
same  questions,  and  all  alike  dependent  on 
the  omnipotence  of  an  event  which  no  man 
can  absolutely  control.  Most  of  what  they 
say  is  folly — most  of  their  objects  of  hope 
and  fear  chimeras  :  but  how  full  of  throb- 
bing business  is  the  whole  land,  how  braced 
are  all  the  wishes  and  devices  of  all ! 
Among  so  much  of  make-believe  and  sound,, 
it  is  a  great  thing  that  the  whole  country 
must  at  least  be  willingly  deceived  if  it  is  to 
be  gained  over — must  seem  to  itself  ration- 
ally persuaded ;  and  that  the  most  futile 
pretender  can  only  cheat  by  aping,  and  so 
strengthening  in  others,  the  qualities  in 
which  he  is  most  deficient.  At  the  blast 
of  the  newsmen*s  tin  trumpets  all  shadows 
must  walk  out  of  their  darkness  into  sun- 
shine, and  there  be  tried  ;  when  if  many  of 
the  umbratile  fraudulently  pass  muster, 
there  is  at  least  a  public  recognition  of  the 
laws  of  light 

Not  merely  is  there  a  debate  and  seem- 
ing adjudication  in  every  country- town  on 
all  mattera  over  the  whole  globe  which  any 
tailor  or  brasier  may  choose  to  argue,  but 
at  last  the  tailor's  and  the  brazier's  voice 
does  Ideally  influence  the  course  of  human 
affairs.  The  vote  of  a  cobbler  in  an  alley 
tnms  the  poll  for  a  candidate  5  the  vote  <rf 


the  memW  gains  the  triampliof  his  pwty ; 
and  the  success  of  his  party  decides  on 
every  question  of  war  or  peace  over  the 
globe,  makes  commercial  treaties  with 
Abyssinia,  creates  a  white  commonwealth 
among  the  savages  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
sends  armaments  to  Pekin,  and  raises  or 
lowers  the  prices  of  silk  grown  among  the 
Druses  of  Lebanon,  and  of  opium  sold  on 
the  frontiers  of  Tartary.  Within  a  year 
after  the  election  in  an  English  villaene,  its 
result  is  felt  in  the  more  or  less  cost  of  food 
and  clothes  in  Kaffer  huts,  and  in  the  value 
of  the  copper  sauce-pan  trafficked  at  Tim- 
buctoo  for  palm-oil  and  black  babies.  This 
is  not  a  vapid,  insubstantial  political  exist- 
ence for  the  mass  of  men,  not  one  devoid 
of  topics  and  emotions,  however  little  they 
may  hitherto  have  been  used  in  any  books 
but  those  of  statistics  and  trade. 

Or  glance  at  the  matter  in  another  of  its 
phases.  In  the  midmost  rush  of  London 
business,  and  all  the  clatter  of  its  vehicles, 
turn  aside  through  an  open  door,  and  what 
do  we  see  ^  A  large  and  lofty  room,  every 
yard  of  its  floor  and  galleries  crammed  with 
human,  chiefly  female  life — a  prodigious 
sea  of  bonnets,  and  under  each  of  these  a 
separate  sentient  sea  of  notions,  and  feel- 
ings, and  passions,  all  in  some  measure 
stirred  by  the  same  tides  and  gales — every 
one  of  them,  however  narrow  at  the  sur- 
face, in  depth  unfathomable. 

Altogether  irrespectively  of  our  present 
purpose,  and  on  the  most  general  grounds, 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  one  of  these 
great  Exeter  Hall  meetings  there  is  more 
to  strike  us  than  almost  anywhere  else  we 
know.  The  room  is  said  to  hold  4000  per- 
sons, and  from  its  form  they  are  all  clearly 
visible  at  once — all  of  the  middle  or  upper 
classes,  well  dressed,  though  often  many  of 
them  in  Quaker  uniform,  and  at  these 
times  probably  three-fouiths  of  them  wo- 
men. Such  assemblages  are  in  truth,  for  a 
large  part  of  the  members,  by  far  the  most 
exciting  outward  events  of  life.  The  faces 
themselves  are  alone  quite  enough  to  prove 
no  small  share  of  nu>ral  culture  in  the  mass. 
The  delioately-cuiTod  mouths  and  nostrils, 
the  open  yet  quiet  and  observant  eyes,  and 
a  look  of  serious  yet  pleasurable  elevation, 
mark  very  clearly  a  chosen  class  of  our 
country.  The  men  are  of  course  less  pure 
and  single  in  their  stamp  of  feeling — busi- 
ness has  marked  oji  them  its  contractedness 
with  its  strength.  Yet  these  also  have  an 
appearance  of  thought,  althouefa  with  some 
coxcombical  importance  and  complacent 
theological  primness.  Take,  however,  the 
whole  assemblage,  all  it  is  and  all  it  repre- 
sents, we  know  not  where  anything  like  it 
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could  be  discovered.  No  Roman  Catholic, 
no  despotic,  no  poor,  no  barbarous,  no 
thoroughly  demoralized,  we  fear  we  must 
add  no  very  instructed  and  well-organized 
oommunity  could  ever  exhibit  such  a  ga- 
thering— voluntary  be  it  remembered, 
chiefly  female,  all  vnth  money  to  spare, 
united  for  such  remote  and  often  fantastic 
objects :  above  all,  under  such  leaders. 
For  in  the  kind  of  persons  guiding  these 
bodies,  and  in  their  discourse,  consists  more 
than  half  the  wonder.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  we  may 
bear  nonsense  enough.  But*  in  these  pla- 
ces it  is  not  the  most  vehement,  the  most 
chimerical'-in  other  words,  the  most  out- 
rageous and  silly,  who  bear  the  chiefest 
sway,  but  much  the  contrary.  Now  in  such 
Strand-Meetings,  for  the  purest  and  noblest 
purposes,  it  is  plain  enough  that  a  loud 
tongue,  combined  with  a  certain  unctuous 
silkiness  of  profession,  and  the  most  dismal 
obscuration  of  brain,  may  venture  with 
success  upon  the  maddest  assertions,  the 
roost  desperate  appeals :  and  will  d^aw 
sighs  and  even  tears  of  sympathy,  by  the 
coarsest  nonsense,  from  hundreds  of  the 
amiable  and  thoufi:htful  persons  dieted  at 
home  on  Cowper,  Fenelon,  Wordsworth, 
and  tuned  to  Nature's  softest  melodies. 
The  carrier's  horse  (or  was  it  ass  1)  that 
could  draw  inferences,  is  but  a  brute  symbol 
of  the  spoken  stuff  that  at  religious  meet- 
ings can  draw  admiration  from  the  finest 
female  bosoms.  Such  is  the  chaim  of  twi- 
light meanings  and  monstrous  images  used 
in  behalf  of  some  remote  and  generous  ob- 
ject, and  strengthened  by  the  oneness  of 
feeling  in  a  multitude  of  accordant  hearts. 
Very  strange  it  is  to  witness  the  single  thrill 
of  some  two  thousand  bonnets,  to  hear  the 
deep  long  sigh  from  as  many  warm  and 
gentle  breasts,  all  inspired  by  the  raving 
folly  of  some  declaimer,  or  by  the  gravely 
numerical  statements  of  moral  facts  as  to 
distant  countries  proceeding  from  ill-inform- 
ed and  well-paid  agents,  and  which  those 
who  know  their  falsity  are  sure  enough  not 
to  seek  the  odium  of  refuting.  The  sure 
tact  of  goodness  leads  the  greater  part  of 
the  hearers  right  in  home-concerns,  but  has 
no  measure  of  probability  for  new  experi- 
xnents  in  remote  lands.  The  faith  which 
lives  in  the  Infinite  and  Eternal,  and  is 
perpetually  baiHed  in  its  search  among  pre- 
sent things,  adds  joyfully  its  charms,  the 
transcendent  element  of  all  romance,  to  the 
faintest  glimpse  between  distant  clouds,  and 
fbels  it  a  duty  and  delight  to  believe  in  the 
realised  visions  of  credulous  fancy. 

Yet  who  can  think  without  a  certain  ap- 
proval of  the  immense  annual  revenues^ 


larger  than  that  of  some  continental  king* 
doms,  raised  by  these  roan  ellous  addresses 
to  our  best  feelings  ]  Who  can  compare, 
without  some  admiration  mixed  in  his  con- 
tempt, the  coarse  and  brainless  weakness 
of  the  talk  on  these  occa<)ions  with  the 
honest  virtue,  the  moral  elegance  of  heart, 
in  those  whom  it  influences  T  Or  who  that 
lives  in  England  can  be  unaware  that  very 
many  among  the  auditor^  of  these  brazen 
nK>uth-pieces  show  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  private  lives,  and  in  hard  stem  trials 
of  all  kinds,  a  simple  self-forgetting  noble- 
ness and  truth,  beautifully  contrasted  with 
the  ostentatious  emptiness  of  the  charitable 
melodrama  ? 

On  the  whole,  the  country  in  which  these 
varieties  of  good  and  evil  are  found  mixed 
on  such  a  scale  can  hardly  be  considered 
in  a  state  of  lifeless  inertness.  Its  want 
cannot  be  of  themes  and  interest,  but  rather 
of  those  able  to  seize  what  lies  before 
them,  and  turn  it  to  right  imaginative -use. 
For  every  one  indeed  knows  that  all  our 
activities,  mechanical,  political,  missionary, 
celestial,  or  diabolical,  are  the  immediate 
outgrowths  of  the  human  beings  engaged 
in  such  matters,  and  might  be  found  with 
much  more  inside  and  beneath  them  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  individuals.  This  is 
all  the  poet  requires ;  a  busy,  vigorous, 
various  existence  is  the  matter  sine  qud  ncn 
of  his  woric.  All  else  comes  from  vrithin, 
and  from  himself  alone.  Now,  stranffelj 
as  our  time  is  racked  and  torn,  haunted  by 
ghosts,  and  errant  in  search  of  lost  realt* 
ties,  poor  in  genuine  culture,  incoherent 
among  its  own  chief  elements,  untrained  to 
social  facility  and  epicurean  quiet,  yet  una^ 
ble  to  unite  its  means  in  pursuit  of  any  lofty 
blessing,  half  sick,  half-dreaming,  and  whole 
confused — he  would  be  not  only  misan- 
thropic, but  ignorant,  who  should  maintain 
it  to  be  a  poor,  dull,  and  altoeether  help- 
less affe,  and  not  rather  one  full  of  great 
though  conflicting  energies,  seethine  with 
high  feelings,  and  struggling  towards  the 
light  with  piercing  though  still  hooded 
eyes.  The  fierce,  too  often  mad  force,  diat 
wars  itself  away  among  the  labouring  poor, 
the  manifold  skill  and  talent  and  unwearied 
patience  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  still 
unshaken  solidity  of  domestic  life  among 
them — these  are  facts  open  to  all,  thougk 
by  none  perhaps  sufficiently  estimated. 
And  over  and  among  all  society  the  wealth 
of  our  richer  people  is  gathered  and  di& 
fused  as  it  has  never  been  before  anywhere 
else,  shaping  itself  into  a  thousand  arts  of 
luxury,  a  million  modes  of  social  pleasure^ 
which  the  moralist  may  have  miicn  to  ob- 
ject against,  but  which  the  poet,  had  w« 
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a  truly  great  one  now  rising  among  us, 
would  well  know  how  to  employ  for  his 
own  purposes. 

Then,  too,  if  we  reflect  that  the  empire 
and  the  natipn  seated  here  as  in  its  centre, 
and  at  home  so  moving  and  multifarious, 
spreads  its  dominions  all  round  the  globe, 
daily  sending  forth  its  chiidran  to  mix  in 
the  life  of  every  race  of  man,  seek  adven- 
tures in  every  climate,  and  fit  themselves 
to  every  form  of  polity,  or  it  to  them~ 
whereafter  they  return  in  body,  or  at  least 
reflect  their  mental  influences  among  us — 
it  cannot  be  in  point  of  diversity  and  mean- 
ing that  Britain  disappoints  any  one  capa- 
ble of  handling  what  it  supplies. 

See  how  Chaucer  exhibits  to  us  all  that 
lay  around  him,  the  roughness  and  igno- 
rance, the  honour,  faith,  fancy,  joyousness 
of  a  strong  mind  and  a  strong  age,  both 
tranquil  within  bounds  which,  as  large 
enough  for  their  uses,  neither  had  tried  to 
pass.  How  strikingly  for  us  are  those 
gratiu^  contrasts  of  social  condition  harmo- 
nised by  the  home-bred  feeling  that  men  as 
they  then  were  had  the  liberty  and  space 
they  then  needed  :  the  king  and  priest  the 
all-sufficient  guides  of  men's  higher  life, 
and  all  powers  and  even  wishes  finding 
ample  room,  each  within  the  range  marked 
out  by  custom  !  Every  figure  is  struck  off 
by  as  clear  and  cutting  a  stroke  as  that  of 
a  practised  mower  with  his  scythe — and  of 
all  these  peculiarities  of  character,  so  blend- 
ed in  that  world  are  strength  and  uncon- 
acioQsness,  not  one  ever  rises  into  individu- 
ality of  principle.  In  clearness,  freedom, 
fulness,  what  delineation  of  our  actual  life 
can  be  at  all  compared  with  this  1  Of  this 
poet  how  truly  may  it  be  said, 

'  O'er  Chaucer's  blithe  old  world,  for  ever  new, 
In  noon's  broad  sunbeams  shines  the  morning 
dew; 

And  while  tired  ages  float  in  shade  away. 
Unwearied  glows  with  joy  that  clear  to-day.' 

In  Shakspeare  again,  who  never  meant 
anything  of  the  kind,  that  period,  with  its 
far  deeper  wants  and  more  abundant  forces, 
all  lies  softly,  firmly  drawn  by  evei'y  ran- 
dom jotting  of  his  pen.  For  diat,  with  all 
bis  unmatched  reflectiveness,  much  was 
thus  lightly  done,  seems  no  less  certain  at 
the  hundredth  perusal  than  obvious  at  the 
first.  The  stately  courtesies  and  conse- 
crated forms  of  the  past,  all  still  untroubled, 
but  a  new  spirit  rising  within  those  antique 
walls,  and  as  yet  professing  peaceful  rever- 
ence, though  it  must  one  day  shake  them 
down  ;  the  heaven-storming  imagination 
still  toiling  and  sporting  on  the  ground; 
the  aimless  bravery  of  knighthood  still 


wearing  its  blazon  of  the  starry  cross,  but 
going  forth  on  real  adventures  for  the  con- 
quest of  our  actual  earth  in  east  and  west ; 
thought  blending,  though  almost  unmarked, 
with  all  the  romance  of  passion — and  fency, 
no  longer  gathering  flowers  and  strewing 
them  in  childish  sport,  but  weaving  them 
into  garlands  for  vtctoiious  conscience,  and 
using  them  for  the  chai*acter  of  knowledge : 
all  this  is  imdeniably  there,  though  unin- 
tended, and  only  because  the  great  mind 
of  that  and  all  time  necessarily  comprised 
and  reproduced  whatever  was  essential  in 
his  age.  Ranks  were  still  apart,  custonos 
unquestioned,  forms  holy,  and  natural  truth 
and  wisdom  only  the  uncanonical  but  inevi- 
table comment  by  which  men  undesignedly 
interpreted  the  page  of  prescription.  And 
he  who  has  best  shown  us  all  this  as  it  truly 
was,  yet  sent  forth  at  every  breath  a  fiery 
element,  of  which  he  was  himself  scarce 
conscious,  that  should  some  day  kindle  and 
bum  much  still  dearer  and  venerable  to 
him.- 

A  gulf  of  generations  lies  between  us 
and  him,  and  the  world  is  all  changed 
around  his  tomb.  But  whom  have  we  bad 
to  feel  and  express  like  this  man  thei secret 
of  our  modem  England,  and  to  roll  all  out 
before  him  the  immense  reality  of  things  as 
his  own  small  embroidered  carpet,  on  which 
he  merely  cared  to  sit  down  at  his  ease  and 
smoke  his  pipe  1 

There  have  been  but  two  writers  among 
us  whom  every  Englishman  with  a  tincture 
of  letters  has  read  or  heard  of,  aiming  to 
shape  poetically  an  image  of  human  life. 
These  are  of  course  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Lord  Byron.  But  see  how  difierent  their 
aim  has  been  from  such  a  one  as  we  hint 
at  The  elder  poet,  with  his  wholesome 
sense  and  clear  felicity,  has  indeed  given 
us  much  of  human  fact,  and  this,  as  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  in  the  colours  of  the  time 
that  he  himself  belonged  to.  Bui  he  has 
swayed  the  sympathies  of  the  world  in  a 
great  measure  through  their  curiosity  afler 
the  past,  which  he,  more  than  all  men  in 
the  annals  of  mankind,  has  taught  us  all  to 
regard  as  alive  and  still  throbbing  in  spirit, 
though  its  bones  be  turned  to  dust 

Byron  has  sought,  through  distance  of 
place  and  foreign  costume,  the  interest 
which  Scott  obtained  from  the  strangeness  * 
of  past  ages ;  and  it  is  but  a  small  though 
a  profound  and  irrepilessible  part  of  our 
far-spread  modem  mind  that  he  has  so  well 
embodied  in  his  scornful  Harolds  and  de- 
spairing Giaours. 

We  have  indeed  one  of  his  works,  the 
only  one,  which  is  a  splendid  attempt  at  a 
creative  survey  of  modern  life,  and  contains 
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all  the  essential  elements  of  bath  perfot-tn- 
ance.  And  in  spite  of  the  puerile  egotisms 
and  dawdling  prate  into  which  the  po^m 
BO  often  wanders,  the  first  five  cantos  of 
Don  Juan,  forming  in  point  of  bulk  about 
a  half,  have  more  of  fiery  beauty  apd  pative 
sweetness  in  them  than  anything  we  know 
of  in  our  modem  literature.  There  is  alsq 
a  wide  range  and  keenness  of  ol)8ervation ; 
and  were  some  trivialities  struck  out,  as 
they  so  easily  might  be,  no  capital  defect 
would  remain  but  the  weakness  of  specu- 
lative culture  visible  iq  all  I^ord  Byron's 
philosophical  excursions.  In  the  latter 
naif  of  the  poem,  and  unhappily  when  he 
is  on  English  ground,  the  lax  shapelessness 
of  structure,  the  endless,  slipshod,  yawny 
loungings,  and  vapid  carelessness  of  exe- 
cution, become  very  disagreeable  in  spite 
of  passages  rich  with  imperishable  beauty, 
wit,  and  vigour,  such  no  other  n^odem 
Englishman  or  man  cuuld  have  approached. 
On  the  whole,  with  all  its  faults,  moral  and 
poetic,  the  earlier  portion  of  this  singijl^r 
book  will  probably  retqain,  like  the  first 
half  of  Faust,  the  most  genuine  and  strik- 
ing monument  of  a  whole  recent  national 
literature.  But  the  weakness  as  to  all  re- 
cent thought,  and  the  incomplete  groqqd- 
plan,  place  it  somewhat  lower  than  cou'4 
DO  wished.  And  at  l:>est  it  is  but  one  book, 
in  an  age  that  produces  annual  thousands. 

Little  therefore  as  is  all  that  has  been 
clone  towards  the  poetic  representation  of 
our  time — even  in  the  loosar  and  readier 
form  of  prose  romance — ^it  is  hard  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  incapable  of  such  treatment 
The  still  unadulterated  purity  of  home 
amon^  large  circles  of  the  nation  presents 
an  endless  abundance  of  the  feelings  apd 
characters,  the  w^nt  of  which  nothing  else 
in  existence  can  supply  even  to  a  poet. 
And  these  sod  and  steady  lights  strike  an 
observer  all  the  more  from  thp  restless  ac- 
tivity and  freedom  of  social  ambition,  the 
shifting  changes  of  station,  and  the  wealth 
gathered  on  one  hand  and  spent  op  thp 
other  with  an  intenseness  and  amplitude  of 
will  to  which  there  is  ^t  Ipast  nothing  now 
comparable  among  mankind*  The  power  of 
self-subjection  combined  with  almost  bound- 
less liberty,  ipdeed  niecessitated  b^  it,  and 
the  habit  of  self-depial  with  wealth  beyond 
all  calculation — these  are  indubitable  facts 
in  modem  IBngland.  But  while  recognized 
as  facts,  how  far  do  they  still  remain  from 
diat  development  ad  thoughts  which  philo- 
sophy desires,  or  that  vividoess  as  images 
which  is  the  aim  of  poetry !  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  the  severity  of  conscience  in  the 
best  minds  checks  all  play  of  filncy,  and  the 
fierceness  of  the  outward  struggle  for  pow- 


er BBd  rtehes  absorbs  the  energies  tbM 
would  otherwise  exert  themselves  in  shape* 
ful  tpelody.  But  had  we  minds  full  of  the 
idea  and  the  strength  requisite  for  such 
work,  they  would  find  in  this  huge,  harass^ 
ed,  and  luxurious  national  existence  the 
nourishment,  not  the  poison,  of  creative  art. 
The  death-stmggle  of  commercial  and  poli- 
tical rivalry,  the  brooding  doubt  and  re- 
morse, the  gas-jet  fiame  of  faith  irradiating 
its  own  coal-mine  darkness — in  a  word,  out 
overwrought  materialism  fevered  by  its  own 
excess  ipto  spiritual  dreams — all  this  might 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  bold  imagination, 
no  less  than  the  creed  of  the  antipoetic  Pu* 
ritans  became  poetry  in  the  mind  of  Milton, 
and  all  bigotries,  superstitions,  and  gore-dv- 
ed  horrors  were  flames  that  kindled  steady 
light  ip  Shakspeare's  humane  and  medita- 
tive song. 

Of  all  our  recent  writers  the  one  whd 
might  seem  at  first  sight  to  hare  most 
nearly  succeeded  in  this  quest  after  the 
poetic  Sangreal  is  Crabbe.  No  one  has 
ranged  so  widely  through  all  classes,  em- 
ployed so  many  diverse  elements  of  circum- 
stance and  charapter.  But  nowhere,  or 
very,  very  rarely,  do  we  find  in  him  that 
eager  sweetpess,  a  fiery  spirituous  essence, 
yet  bland  as  honey,  wanting  which  all 
poetry  is  but  aP  attempt  more  or  less  laud- 
able, and  after  all,  a  failure.  Shooting 
arrows  at  the  tnoon,  one  man's  bow  shoota 
higher  than  another's ;  but  the  shafts  of  all 
alike  fall  back  to  earth,  and  bring  us  no 
light  upop  their  points.  It  needs  a  strange 
supernatural  power  to  achieve  the  im- 
possible, apd  fix  the  silver  shaft  within  the 
orb  that  shoots  in  turn  its  rays  of  silver 
back  into  our  human  bosoms. 

Crabbe  is  always  an  instructive  and 
forceful,  aln)OBt  always  even  an  interesting 
writer.  His  works  have  an  imperishable 
value  as  records  pf  his  time ;  and  it  even 
may  be  said  that  few  parts  of  them  but 
would  have  found  an  appropriate  place  in 
some  of  the  reports  of  our  various  com- 
missions for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
country.  Observation,  prudence,  acuteness, 
uprightness,  self-balancing  vigour  of  mind 
are  everywhere  seep,  and  are  exerted  on 
the  whole  wide  field  of  common  life.  All 
that  is  wanting  is  the  enthusiastic  sy thpa^hy, 
the  jubilant  lo^^e,  whose  utterance  is 
melody,  and  without  which  all  art  is  little 
better  than  a  laborious  ploughing  of  the 
sandy  and  then  sowing  the  sand  itself  fot 
seed  along  the  fruitless  furrow. 

In  poetry  we  seek,  and  find,  a  refuge 
from  tne  hardness  and  narrowness  of  the 
actual  v^orld.  But  using  the  very  substance 
pf  this  Actual  for  poetiy,  its  positiveness. 
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ftbrewdoess,  detailediiess,  incongruity,  and 
adding  no  peculiar  power  from  within,  we 
do  no  otherwise  than  if  we  should  take 
shelter  from  rain  under  the  end  of  a  roof- 
spout. 

To  Mr.  Wordsworth  of  course  these 
remarks  on  Crabbe  would  be  by  no  means 
applicable.  Yet  even  he  has  exhibited 
only  one  limited,  however  lofty  region  of 
life,  and  has  made  it  far  less  his  aim  to 
represent  what  lies  around  him  by  means 
of  self-transference  into  all  its  feelings,  than 
to  choose  therefrom  what  suits  his  spirit  of 
ethical  meditation,  and  so  compel  man- 
kind, out  alike  of  their  toilsome  daily  paths 
and  pleasant  nightly  dreams,  into  his  own 
severe  and  stately  school  of  thouebt.  The 
present  movements  of  human  lite,  nay  its 
varied  and  spontaneous  joys,  to  him  are 
little,  save  so  far  as  they  afford  a  text  for  a 
mind  in  which  fixed  will,  and  stem  specu 
lation,  and  a  heart  austere  and  measured 
even  in  its  pity,  are  far  more  obvious 
powers  than  fancy,  emotion,  or  keen  and 
versatile  sympathy.  He  discourses  indeed 
with  divine  wisdom  of  life  and  nature,  and 
all  their  sweet  and  various  impulses ;  but 
the  impression  of  his  own  great  calm  ju- 
dicial soul  is  always  far  too  mighty  for  any 
all-powerful  feeling  of  the  objects  he  pre 
aents  to  us.  In  his  latest  volume  there  is  a 
poem  with  the  date  of  1803,  At  t/te  Grave 
of  Bums,  full  of  reflective  tenderness.  But 
It  is  noticeable  that  even  here  Burns  is  in- 
teresting, not  for  his  own  sake,  and  in  his 
own  splendid  personality,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mind  and  the 
effect  of  the  peasant's  poetry  on  him.  We 
are  glad  indeed  to  have  any  pretext  for 
citing  this  beautiful  stanza  (p.  53) ; — 

*  Well  mi^bt  I  mourn  that  be  was  gone 
Whose  light  I  haiPd  when  first  it  shooe. 
When,  breaking  forth  as  Nature's  own, 

It  show'd  my  youth 
How  vers^  may  build  a  princely  throne 

On  humble  triuh.' 

In  thus  pointing  to  the  problem  which 
poetry  now  holds  out,  and  maintaining  that 
It  has  been  but  partially  solved  by  our  most 
illustrious  writers,  there  is  no  design  of 
setting  up  an  unattainable  standard,  and 
then  blaming  any  one  in  particular  for 
inevitably  falling  short  of  ii.  Out  of  an  age 
so  diversified  and  as  yet  so  unshapely,  he 
who  draws  forth  any  graceful  and  expressive 
forms  is  well  entitled  to  high  praise^  Turn- 
ing into  fixed  beauty  anv  pai  t  of  the  shifting 
and  mingled  matter  of  our  time,  he  doe« 
what  in  itself  is  very  difficult,  and  affords 
very  valuable  help  to  all  his  future  fellow- 


labourers.  If  he  has  not  given  us  back  our 
age  as  a  whole  transmuted  into  crystalline 
clearness  and  lustre,  a  work  accompHsbed 
only  by  a  few  of  the  greatest  minds  under 
the  happiest  circumstances  for  their  art,  yet 
we  scarce  know  to  whom  we  shouki  be 
equally  grateful  as  to  him  who  has  enriched 
us  with  any  shapes  of  lasting  loveliness 
*  won  from  the  vague  and  formless  infinite.' 

Ml*.  Tennyson  has  done  more  of  this  kind 
than  almost  any  one  that  has  appeared 
amon^  us  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
And  in  such  a  task  of  alchemy  a  really 
successful  experiment,  even  on  a  small 
scale,  is  of  great  woith  compared  with  the 
thousands  of  fruitless  efforts  or  pretences 
on  the  largest  plan,  which  are  daily 
clamouring  for  all  men's  admiration  of 
their  nothingness. 

The  first  of  these  two  volumes  consists 
of  republished  poems,  and  may  be  regarded^ 
we  presume,  as  all  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
wishes  to  preserve  of  his  former  editions. 
He  has  sifted  in  most  cases  his  earlier 
harvests,  and  kept  the  better  grain.  There 
are  some  additions  of  verses  and  stanzas 
here  and  there,  many  minute  changes,  and 
also  beneficial  shortenings  and  condensa- 
tions. The  second  volume,  however,  is 
on  the  whole  far  advanced  in  merit  beyond 
the  first.  There  is  more  clearness,  solidity, 
and  certainty  of  mind  visible  in  it  through- 
out :  especially  some  of  the  blank-verse 
poems — a  style  almost  unattempted  in  the 
earlier  series — have  a  quiet  completeness 
and  depth,  a  sweetness  arising  from  the 
happy  balance  of  thought,  feeling,  and  ex- 
pression, that  ranks  them  among  the  riches 
of  our  recent  literature. 

The  collection  includes  poems  of  four 
markedly  different  kinds  : — 1.  The  Idyllic, 
in  which  there  is  sometimes  an  epic  calm- 
ness in  representing  some  event  or  situation 
of  private  life,  sometimes  a  flow  of  lyrical 
feeling,  but  still  expanding  itself  in  a  narra- 
tive or  description  of  the  persons,  events, 
and  objects  that  fill  the  poet's  imagination. 
2.  The  purely  Lyrical — odes,  songs,  and 
the  more  rapid  ballads,  where  the  emotion 
is  not  only  uppermost,  but  all  in  all,  and 
the  occasions  and  interests  involved  appear 
but  casually  and  in  hints.  3.  Fancy  pieces : 
those,  namely,  of  which  the  theme  is  bor- 
rowed or  imitated  from  those  conceptions 
of  past  ages  that  have  now  become  ex-  ' 
tremely  strange  or  quite  incredible  for  us. 
In  these  the  principal  charm  of  the  work 
can  spring  only  from  the  vividness  and 
grace  of  the  imagery,  the  main  idea  making 
no  direct  impression  on  our  feelings.  4, 
There  is  a  class  of  Allegories,  Moralities, 
didactic  poems.    We  might  add  another^ 
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of  FacetiaB ;  but  in  these  the  writer,  though 
not  unmeaning  or  without  talent,  seems 
fiir  inferior  to  himself,  and  they  happily  fill 
but  a  small  part  of  his  pages. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  classes — the 
Idylls  and  Fancies — are,  in  our  view,  of  the 
greatest  merit,  and  differ  in  little  but  the 
stranger  and  more  legendary  themes  of  the 
latter  series,  while  they  resemble  each 
other  in  a  somewhat  spacious  and  detailed 
style  of  description,  with,  however,  an 
evideiit  general  predominance  off  personal 
feeling,  sometimes  masked  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  imaginary  narrator  for  the  real 
poet 

We  shall  speak  first  of  the  second  class, 
which  we  have  called  Odes.  *ClaribeV 
'Lilian,'  'Isabel,'  'Madeline,'  'Adeline,' 
*  Eleanore,'  and  *  Margaret,' — all  are  rap- 
tares  in  honour  of  ladies.  '  Isabel'  is  similar 
in  style  and  plan  to  the  rest,  but  differs  by 
being  addressed  to  a  matron,  not  a  maiden; 
and  though,  like  the  others,  eupnuistic 
enough,  and  coldly  ingenious,  is  pleasant 
as  a  relief  from  the  unrealities  of  rhetorical 
sentiment.  There  is  a  beautiful  idea  in  it 
—with  much  verbal  melody  and  many 
dainty  phrases,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
but  a  man  of  genius,  however  inaptly  genius 
may  be  spent  in  dressing  make-believe 
emotions  with  far-fetched  rhythmic  orna- 
ment. *  Claribel '  is  a  sort  of  lament  over 
a  dead  woman.  The  other  young  ladies 
seem  to  have  the  advantage  of  being  still 
alive,  but  their  poetic  environment  is  not 
for  that  the  less  ghostly  and  preternatural. 
In  all  of  these  pieces  the  will  to  write 
poetry  seeno^  to  us  to  have  supplied 
(insufficiently)  the  place  of  poetic  feeling; 
though  one  sees  that  only  a  poet  could 
have  written  tfaem.  The  heroines  are 
moonshine  maidens,  in  the  number  of 
whom  Mr.  Tennyson  is  really  as  uncon- 
scionable as  Solomon  or  Mahomet.  It  may 
be  suspected  that  neither  the  Arab  prophet 
nor  Jewish  king  would  much  have  approved 
such  questionable  charms  as  black-beaded 
eyes  and  crimiOfirthreaded  lips.  We  of  a 
more  metaphysical  generation  grow  heartily 
weary  of  the  delicacies,  and  subtleties,  and 
super-fineries  of  so  many  mysterious 
pasMons,  and  phantom  objects,  as  carefully 
discriminated  as  varieties  of  insects  by 
.  Ehrenberg,  or  ibssils  by  Owen.  The 
whole  style  smells  of  musk,  and  is  not 
without  glimpses  of  rouge  and  pearl- 
powder.  We  have  found  nothing  here  at 
once  more  distinct  and  gracefbl  than  the 
following  lines,  and  these  are  marred  by 
tbe  two  final  epithets^— 


*  ffis  bowstring  slacken^,  languid  Love, 
Leaning  his  (meek  upon  his  hand. 
Droops  botk  his  wings,  regarding  thee; 
AAd  so  would  languish  evermore, 
Serena,  imperial  Eleanore.' 

Of  the  poem  *  To  ,'  much  need  not 

be  said.  '  Clear-headed  friend '  is  the  most 
ludicrously  flat  beginning  of  a  serious  poem 
that  we  have  ever  seen  proceed  from  a  real 
poet;  and  the  construction  of  the  final 
strophe  is  so  obscure  that  we  have  in  vain 
attempted  to  disentangle  it  into  any  mean- 
ing. Yet  few  readers  can  be  required  to 
spend  as  much  time  on  such  a  matter  as  we 
are  both  bound  and  glad  so  to  employ^  In 
the  same  verses  '  kingly  intellect '  is  at  least 
in  that  connection  a  phrase  of  vague  rheto- 
ric. The  two  little  poems  to  the  *  Owl'  are 
at  best  ingenious  imitations  of  the  manner 
of  some  of  Shakspeare's  and  his  contem- 
poraries' songs ;  well  done  enough,  but  not 
worth  doing. 

The  *  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights^ 
is  of  a  better  kind.  The  writer  does  not 
in  this  seem  painfully  striving  after  topics, 
images,  variations,  and  originalities,  but 
writmg  from  lively  conception  of  a  theme 
which  offered  in  abundance  the  material 
suited  to  his  fancy  and  ear.  The  poem  is 
at  once  brilliant  and  pleasing :  but  we  may 
remark  that  its  merit  is  of  a  kind  whicb 
presents  itself  somewhat  too  easily  to  a 
reader  of  the  tales  it  recalls ;  that  there  is 
little  progress  in  imagery,  and  none  in 
thought,  beyond  the  first  stanza,  in  all  the 
following  thirteen ;  and  that  some  meaning 
adapted  to  our  modem  European  brains 
might  perhaps  have  been  insinuated  under 
those  gorgeous  eastern  emblems  without 
injury  to  their  genuine  Asiatic  import. 
The  gold  and  red  arabesque  repeats  itself, 
square  after  square  of  the  pattern,  with  un- 
deniable splendour,  but  somewhat  weary- 
ing monotony. 

The  '  Ode  to  Memory'  aims  at  a  far 
higher  sort  of  excellence.  Had  it  preceded, 
instead  of  following,  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
*  Platonic  Ode,'  it  would  have  been  a  mem- 
orable poem.  The  elder  poet's  solemn 
rapture  on  the  '  Recollections  of  Childhood' 
is  comparable,  in  its  way,  to  the  Portland 
funeral  vase»  were  that  lighted,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  from  within :  on  a  purple  ground, 
dark  as  midnight,  still  and  graceful  snow- 
white  figures,  admitting  of  endless  interpre- 
tations, all  more  or  less  fining,  but  none, 
perhaps,  conclusive.  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
caught  some  of  the  same  feeling,  and  much 
of  the  rhythm,  but  has  not  even  earned  what 
was  still  within  bis  power,  the  praise  of  a 
'gieaiar  Tsrietyand  riohaeis  ctt  painting* 
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nor  ba&  preciokatod  with  S|»elleTiai|iiM8ioik 
the  stream  tliat  slept  so  cahaiy  m  Mn 
Wordsworth's  mountain-lake. 

There  oould  hardly  be  a  more  clecisiVe 
proof  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  inaptitude  for  Or- 
phic song  than  the  last  six  lines  pf  this 
poem  :— 

'  My  friend,  with  thee  to  Kte  alonei 
Methinks  were  better  than  to  own 
A  crown,  a  sceptre,  and  a  throne} 

0  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me ! 

1  faint  m  this  obscurity. 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory.' 

To  tell  Memory,  the  mystic  pfophet6ss 
to  whom  in  these  transcendant  initiations 
we  owe  all  notices  connecting  our  sinall  in- 
dividuality with  the  Infinite  Eternal,  that 
converse  with  her  were  better  than  crowns 
and  sceptres !  Memory  might  perhaps  re- 
ply— *  My  friend,  if  you  have  not,  after  en- 
circling the  universe,  traversing  the  abyss 
of  ages,  and  uttering  nlore  than  a  hundred 
lines,  forgotten  that  there  are  such  toys  on 
that  poor  earth  as  crowns  and  sceptres,  it 
were  better  for  you  to  be  alone,  not  with, 
but  without  me.'  Think  how  sublime  a 
doctrine,  that  to  hav6  the  beatific  Vision  is 
really  better  than  the  power  and  pomp  of 
the  world.  Philosophy,  that  sounds  all 
depths,  has  seldom  approached  a  deeper 
bathos. 

Of  the  little  poem  called  '  Cvaunistanct* 
we  shall  quote  the  whole,  pleased  to  fibd 
something  that  we  can  proauce  in  support 
of  our  admiratioil  for  a  large  class  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  poems,  on  which  we  have  not 
yet  touched : — 

*  Two  children  in  two  neighbourincf  villages 
Flaying  mad  pranks  along  the  heathy  leas  ; 
Two  strangers  meeting  at  a  ibstital ; 
Two  lovers  whispering^  by  an  orchard  wall ; 
Two  lives  hound  fast  in  one  with  gokiea  ease ; 
Two  graves  grass-green  beside  a  grey  ciht^h- 
tower, 

Wash'd  with  still  rains,  and  daisy-blossomed ; 
Two  children  in  one  hamlet  born  and  bred 
80  runs  the  round  of  life  from  hoUr  to  hour.' 

Much  is  not  attempted  h^re,  but  the 
fDore  performed.  How  simple  is  the  km 
guage;  how  quietlyflowing  the  rhythm;  how 
clear  the  images  ;  and  with  what  pleasant 
enigmatic  openness  do  the  ^w  lines  set  be- 
fore us  all  the  little  tale  of  the  two  viHaffers, 
playing,  parted,  meeting,  loving,  wedding, 
dying,  and  leaving  behind  them  two  orphan 
children  \  It  ia  a  small  tone  of  nattlt^l 
foellng,  caught  and  presdrv6d  witti  genu}tte 
art,  and  coming  home  to  every  bosom  tha^ 
sweet  words  can  penetrate  at  all. 

^Pttlraa'  k  o#  a  far  highei^  piteh> 


seems  oddlj  mifiuuned.  It  is  full  of  trne 
and  vehement,  yet  musical  passion ;  and  it 
suggests  the  strong  flow  of  Lesbian  poetry, 
and  particularly  the  well-known  fragment 
of  Sappho  addressed  to  a  woman.  Whence, 
then,  tne  name  7  Lesbos  has  hardly  gained 
by  b0comin|;  a  part  of  Turkey,  or  Sappho 
by  turning  mto  Fatima.  But  the  ]^oem  ia 
beautiful :  we  scarcely  know  where  in  Eng- 
lish we  could  find  anything  so  excellent,  as 
expressing  the  deep-hearted  fulness  of  a 
woman's  conscious  love.  Many  will  read 
it  as  if  it  belonged  only  to  soma  Fatima  or 
Sappho  to  feel  with  this  entireneas  of  aban- 
doiinlent.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  wo- 
men in  the  West  end  of  London — and  in 
the  East  end  too— who  would  find  it  only 
a  strain  that  nature  had  already  taught 
thism. 

*  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere^  aims  at  leas, 
and  though  of  no  very  rare  cast,  is  socceaa- 
ful  in  all  that  it  attempts.  Mr.  Tennyson 
seems  to  have  intended  to  be  very  severe 
in  this  remonstrance  to  a  flirt.  But  the 
damsel  who  deserved  it  would  certainly 
rather  have  been  flattered  than  provoked 
by  such  a  tribute  to  her  powers. 

»  The  Blackbird;  '  The  Death  of  tho  Old 
Year,'  and  *  Edward  Gray,'  ^T©  all  suffici- 
ently good  for  publicaticm,  but  not  for  de- 
tailed criticism.  '  Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen 
Guinevere*  ia  of  similar  tone,  but  not  ex- 
traordinary merit  The  last  but  quo  ap- 
pears to     the  best  stanza : 

*  Now  on  some  twisted  ivy^net, 
Now  by  some  tinkling  rivulet, 
On  mosses  thick  with  violet. 
Her  cream-white  mule  his  pastera  set : 

And  BOW  more  fleet  she  slummed  the  plains 
Than  she  whose  elin  prancer  springs 
By  night  to  eery  warblings. 
When  all  the  glimmering  moorland  rings 
With  jinglingl)ridle-rews.'— Vol.  ii.,  p.  207. 

In  one  less  carefol  of  his  melody — and 
we  have  tew  very  recent  writers  so  suc- 
cessfully careful  of  it — we  should  hardly 
niake  any  remark  on  the  harsh  r*«  in  these 
latter  lines,  so  unsuitable  to  the  vague  and 
g^ding  fluency  of  the  image. 

Under  thta  head  of  Fancies  we  class  all 
those  poems  relating  to  distant  and  marvel- 
lous cincutnatances  and  persons  such  as  wc 
cap  only  <^onmve,  and  that  very  inoperfeot-. 
ly,  by  a^  cotiscioMS  removal  of  our  thoughts 
into  regions  of  which  we  have  no  experi- 
ence, and  which  ^m  to  half  impoasiUc. 
In  soai0  instances  th^  poet  only  attempts 
to  repzoduce  outward  i^^l^tiobs  of  society 
and  a  kind  of  feeling  which  have  depaned 
from  our  common  life— as  in  *  The  Sisters,' 
'  The  Beggar  Maid,' « St.  Simeon/  and  '  St. 
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Agnes/    In  others,  and  tie  graater  nnm^ 

bar  of  these  pieces,  he  rushes  away  with 
us  into  the  ruins  and  sepulchres  of  old  su- 
pernatural beliefs — dear  to  hina,  however, 
not  as  still  partly  ciedible,  or  as  ever  having 
been  sacred  and  awful  to  manl^indt  bu,t  for 
the  graceful  strangeneBS  of  the  figuiea  that 
they  suggest  and  are  linked  with.  This 
mythological  poetry  is  not  of  equal  interest 
and  difficulty  with  that  which  produces  as 
brilliant  and  deep  effects  from  the  ordinary 
realities  of  our  own  lives.  But  it  is  far 
from  worthless.  Some  German  ballads  of 
thk  kind  by  GoCthe  and  SchiUeor — nay,  by 
Bflrger  and  by  Heine— have  great  power 
over  every  one,  from  the  art  with  which 
the  imagination  is  won  to  accept  as  true 
what  we  still  feel  to  be  so  strange.  This 
is  done  mainly  by  a  potent  use  of  the  mys-" 
terious  relation  between  man  and  naturoi 
and  between  all  men  towards  each  other, 
which  alwoys  must  show  itself  on  fitting 
occasions  as  the  visionary,  the  ominous,  the 
spectral,  the  *  eery,'  and  awful  conscious- 
ness of  a  supernatural  somewhat  within  our 
own  homely  flesh.  It  appears  to  us  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  neither  felt  so  deeply  as 
some  other  poets — Coleridge,  for  instance, 
in  'Ohristaber — the  moral  ground  on 
which  this  oracular  introsentient  part  of 
man  is  firmly  built,  nor  has  employed  its 
phantasmagoric  power  with  such  startling 
witchery.  But  there  ia  almost  always  a 
vivid  elegance  and  iaward  sweetness  id  his 
elfin  song,  whether  Gothic  or  Grecian,  and 
he  sometimes  even  uses  the  legenda  of 
Pagan  antiquity  with  a  high  perfection  of 
dreamy  music. 

*  The  Dying  Swan,'  *  The  Meraian,'  and 
*  The  Mermaid,'  are  figments  which  he  has 
not  connected  with  any  feeling  that  could 
render  us  vidHing  to  believe,  nor  with  any 
meaning  that  would  give  them  value  as 
symbols.  There  is  a  kind  of  unhappy  ma- 
terialism in  some  of  these  attempts  at  spi- 
ritualizing nature,  and  in  the  midst  of  some 
beautiful  images  we  are  stopped  short  by 
fiincies  equally  fkrsought  and  unpleasant  $ 
see,  for  instance,  vol  i.,  p.  73. 

There  are,  however,  hardly  any  of  these 
legendary  poems  that  might  not  well  be 
cited  as  e&amples  of  solid  and  luminous 
painting.  We  mast  admit  that  Mt.  Ten 
nyson  has-  soaiH^ely  succeeded,  perhaps  has 
not  tried,  ta  unite  any  powerful  impresfiion 
on  the  feelings  with  his  coloureu  blaze. 
It  is  painted-^though  well  paiuted^fite, 
But  m  amiB«t«d  poqap  of  imagery,  all  in 
movement,  like  a  work  of  Pnolo  Veronese, 
ftw  fUrnf^  tkat  we  kmow-  eoak)  riv^l  these 


those  of  brazen  statuary  on  tombs,  briitiant 
as  stained  glass,  musical  as  the  organ-toMS 
of  chapels.  And  as  some  of  these  romantic 
songs  remind  ns  of  Paul  Oagliari,  others**- 
those  especially  that  have  been  dreamt  upon 
the  lap  of  the  Greek  Mute-^are  akin  to 
the  creations  of  a  still  greater  painter  thatn 
the  Veronese,  Correggio.  So  mild  and 
moumfnl  in  interest  are  these,  so  perfect 
in  harmony  of  inoages  and  rhythm,  we  al- 
most grieve  at  last  to  waken  from  o«r 
trance  and  find  we  have  been  deluded  by 
a  Pagan  vision,  and  by  the  echoes  of  oracles 
now  dumb.  Scarcely  fabled  magic  could 
be  more  successfni.  The  effect  is  the  re- 
sult evidently  of  great  labour,  but  also  of 
admirable  art  As  minstrel  conjurations, 
perhaps,  in  English,  ^Knbla  Khan'  alone 
exceeds  them.  The  verse  is  full  of  liquid 
intoxication,  and  the  language  of  golden 
oneness.  While  we  read,  we  too  are  wan- 
dering, led  by  nymphs,  among  the  thousand 
isles  of  old  mythology,  and  the  present  fades 
away  from  us  into  a  pale  vapour.  To  be- 
witch us  with  our  own  daily  realities,  and 
not  with  their  unreal  opposites,  is  »  still 
higher  task;  but  it  could  npc  be  moxe 
thoroughly  performed. 

Th^  *  Morte  d'Arthur,'  the  fiwt  poe»  in 
the  second  vohttne,  seeBn  to  us  less  costly 
jewel- work,  with  fewer  of  the  broad  flashes 
o£  passkwate  imagery,  than  some  oibeis, 
and  not  compensating  for  this  infenority 
by  any  stironger  human  interest.  The 
raculous  legend  of  'ExcaHbor'  dees  not 
come  very  near  to  us,  and  as  repioduoiBd 
by  any  modem  writer  must  be  a  mere  in- 
genioos  exercise  of  fancy.  The  poem, 
however,  is  full  of  distinct  and  striking 
description,  perfectly  expressed;  and  a 
tone  of  mild,  dignified  sweetness  attracts, 
though  it  hardly  avails  to  enchant  us.  The 
poet  might  perhaps  have  made  the  loss  of 
the  magic  sword,  the  death  of  Arthur,  and 
dissolution  of  the  Round  Table,  a  symbol 
for  the  departure  from  earth  of  the  whole 
old  Gk)thic  world,  with  iu  half-pagan,  all- 
poetic  faith,  and  rude  yet  mystic  blazonries. 
But  it  would  be  tyrannical  exaction  to  re- 
quire more  philosophy  in  union  with  so 
fiery  and  productive  a  fancy.  No  one  but 
Coleridge  among  us  has  ever  combined  a 
thoroughly  speculative  intellect  with  so 
restless  an  abundance  of  beautiful  imagery 
as  we  find  in  Mr.  Tennyson  ;  and  the 
younger  minstrel  has  as  much  of  the  re- 
flection proper  to  an  age  like  ours  as  any 
living  poet  excejpt  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  as 
any  but  a  very  few  deceased  ones. 

The  gift  crt  comprehensive  thoughtful- 


composiuons.   His  figtiree-  are  distinct  as  ness  does  not,  however,  show  itself  to  ad- 
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vantage  in  *  5^.  Simem  Styliieg,*  a  kind  of 
monological  personation  of  a  filthy  and  mad 
ascetic.  We  find  exhibited,  with  the  seri- 
ousness of  bitter  poetic  irony,  his  loath- 
some, yet  ridiculous  attempts  at  saintship, 
all  founded  on  an  idea  of  the  Divinity  fit 
only  for  an  African  worshipping  a  scare- 
crow fJstish  made  of  dog's  bones,  goose- 
feathers,  and  dunghillrags.  This  is  no 
topic  for  Poetry :  she  has  better  tasks  than 
to  wrap  her  mantle  round  a  sordid,  greedy 
lunatic. 

How  different,  how  superior  is  *  UlyasesP 
'There  is  in  this  work  a  delightful  epic 
tone,  and  a  clear  unimpassioned  wisdom 
quietly  carving  its  sage  Words  and  grace- 
ful figures  on  pale  but  lasting  marble.  Yet 
we  know  not  why,  except  from  schoolboy 
recollections,  a  modem  English  poet  should 
write  of  Ulysses  rather  than  of  the  great 
voyagers  of  the  modem  world,  Columbus, 
Gama,  or  even  Drake.  Their  feelings  and 
aims  lie  far  nearer  to  our  comprehension-^ 
reach  us  by  a  far  shorter  line.  Even  of 
'  Godiva,'  different  as  is  the  theme,  a  simi- 
lar observatiop  holds.  It  also  is  admirably 
well  done;  but  the  singularity  and  bar- 
barousness  of  the  facts  spur,  no  doubt,  the 
fancy,  even  told  in  plain  prose,  yet  are 
far  from  rendering  the  topic  favourable  for 
poetry.  The  '  Day-Dream,'  the  old  and 
pretty  tale  of  the  '  Sleeping  Beauty,'  is  open 
to  no  such  objection.  Here  the  poetry  was 
made  to  the  writer's  hand,  and  one  cannot 
but  wish  that  his  grace,  liveliness,  and 
splendour  had  been  employed  on  a  matter 
of  hb  own  invention  or,  if  borrowed,  of 
some  naore  earnest  meaning.  Yet,  as  grace- 
ful and  lively  description,  as  truth  playing 
behind  the  mask  of  fairy-tale,  the  whole 
poem  is  most  agreeable.   It  opens  thus : — 

'  The  varying  year  with  blade  and  sheaf 
Clothes  and  reclothes  the  happy  plains; 

Here  rests  the  sap  within  the  leaf, 

•  Here  strays  the  blood  alon^  the  veins. 

Faint  shadows,  vapours  lightly  curl'd. 
Faint  murmurs  from  the  meadovrs  come, 

Like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 
To  spirits  folded  in  the  womb. 

Soft  lustre  bathes  the  range  of  urns 

On  every  slanting  terrace  lawn. 
The  fountain  to  his  place  returns 

Deep  in  the  garden-lake  Withdrawn* 


•  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  poem  was  writ- 
ten before  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Maclise's  piaure  of 
*  The  Sleeping  Beauiy,^  (1841)— a  work  displaying, 
like  most  of  that  rising  artist's,  great  wealth  and 
boldness  of  fancy  and  execution,  but,  liketoo  many 
both  of  the  paintings  and  the  poems  of  our  day,  too 
Ambitiously  crowded,  and  forced  and  glaring  ia  its  | 


Here  droops  the  banner  on  the  tower. 
On  the  hall-hearths  the  festal  fires. 

The  peacock  in  Ids  laurel  bower, 
The  parrot  in  his  gilded  wires. 

Roof-haunting  martens  warm  their  eggs: 

In  these,  in  those  the  life  is  stay'd. 
The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs 

Proop  sleepily :  no  sound  is  made, 
Not  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

More  like  a  picture  seetneth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings. 

That  Watch  the  sleepers  from  the  wall. 

Here  sits  the  butler  with  a  flask 

Between  his  knees,  halAdrained ;  and  there 
The  wrinkled  steward  at  his  task ; 

The  maid-of-hooour  blooming  fitir : 
The  pa^e  has  caught  her  hand  vol  his; 

Her  hps  are  sever'd  as  to  speak : 
His  own  are  pouted,  to  a  kiss : 

The  blush  is  fix'd  upon  her  cheek. 

Till  all  the  hundred  summers  pass. 

The  beams,  that  through  the  oriel  shine. 
Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass. 

And  beaker  brimm'd  with  noble  wine. 
Each  baron  at  the  banquet  sleeps, 

Grave  faces  gather'd  in  a  ring. 
His  state  the  kme  reposing  keeps. 

He  must  have  been  a  jofly  king. 

All  round  a  hedge  upshoots,  and  ^ows 

At  distance  like  a  little  wood ; 
Thoras,  ivies,  woodbine,  misletoes. 

And  grapes  with  bunches  red  as  blood ; 
All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green 

Close-matted,  bur  and  brake  and  brier. 
And  glimpsing  over  these,  just  seen. 

High  up,  the  topmost  piedace  spire. 

When  will  the  hundred  summers  die. 

And  thought  and  time  be  bom  agen. 
And  newer  knowledge,  drawing  nigh. 

Bring  trath  that  swafs  the  soul  of  men? 
Here  all  things  in  their  place  remain. 

As  all  were  order'd  ages  sroce. 
Come  Care  and  Pleasure,  Hope  and  Pain, 

And  bring  the  fated  faky  Prince.' 


At  last — two  sections 
comes  and  finds  the  lady 


intervene — ^he 


*  A  totich,  a  kiss !  the  charm  was  snapp'd. 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks. 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapp'd. 

And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  cocks. 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  through  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall, 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt. 

The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew. 

The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawl'd, 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  marten  flew. 

The  parrot  scream'd,  the  peacock  sqnall'd. 
The  maid  and  page  renew'd  their  strife. 

The  pahice  ba^'d^jand  buzz'd,  ai|d  elnck'd. 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

DashM  downwatd  in  a  cataract. 
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And  last  of  all  the  king  awok«. 

And  in  his  chair  himself  uprear'dy 
And  yawn'd,  and  rabb'd  his  face,  and  spoke, 

"  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard ! 
How  say  you  ?  we  have  slept,  my  lords. 

My  heard  has  grown  into  my  lap." 
The  harons  swore,  with  many  words, 

Twas  bnt  an  after-dinner's  nap. 

"  Pardy,"  retnm'd  the  king,  "  but  still 

My  joints  are  something  stiff  or  sa 
My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 

I  mentioned  half  an  hour  ago  ?" 
The  chancellor,  sedate  and  vain. 

In  courteous  words  retnm'd  reply ;  • 
Bat  dallied  with  his  golden  chain, 

And,  smiling,  put  the  question  by.' 

Another  section  follows  before  we  have 
that  entitled  *  The  Departure 

'And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant. 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold, 
And  far  across  the  hills  they  went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old : 
Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim. 
And  deep  into  the  dyinff  day 

The  happy  princess  followed  him. 

"  I'd  sleep  another  hundred  jrears, 

O  love,  for  such  another  kiss ;" 
"0  wake  for  ever,  love,"  she  hears, 

**  O  love,  'twas  such  as  this  and  this." 
And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star. 

And  many  a  merry  wind  was  borne. 
And,  stream'd  through  many  a  golden  bar. 

The  twilight  melted  into  mom. 

**  O  eyes  long  kid  in  happy  sleep !" 

**0  happy  sleep,  that  hghtly  fled !" 
"  O  happy  kiss,  tnat  woke  thy  sleep !" 

"  O  love,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead  ?^ 
And  o'er  them  many  a  flowing  range 

Of  vapour  buoy'd  the  crescent  bark. 
And,  rapt  through  many  a  rosy  change. 

The  twilight  died  into  the  dark. 

"  A  hundred  summers !  can  it  be  ? 

And  whither  eoest  thou,  tell  me  where  ?" 
**  0  seek  ipy  father^s  court  with  me. 

For  there  are  greater  wonders  there." 
And  o'er  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim. 
Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day. 

Through  all  the  world  she  foUow'd  him.' 

— vol  ii.  p,  159, 

The  poems  which  we  would  class  under 
the  head  Moralitibs,  in  which  Reflection 
lifts  the  rod  to  silence  Feeling,  are  scattered 
up  and  down  the  volumes  under  various 
titles.  They  almost  all  appear  to  us  de- 
cided and  remarkable  failures,  and  only  one 
or  two  of  the  shorter  and  slighter  at  all 
worthy  of  Mr.  Tennyson. 

The  *  Palace  of  Art,'  indeed,  hwB  the 
tints  and  force  of  poetry,  and  i^owt  the 


antbor's  characteristic  power  of  distinct  and 
deeply-dyed  painting.  But  there  is  con- 
sidemble  aflectation  in  some  of  the  group- 
iogs  both  of  words  and  things,  and  what  is 
worse,  the  meaning,  the  morality ^  is  trivial, 
and  even  mistaken.  The  writer's  doctrine 
seems  to  be,  that  the  soul,  while  by  its  own 
energy  surrounding  itself  with  all  the  most 
beautiful  and  expressive  images  that  the 
history  of  mankind,  has  produced,  and  sym- 
pathizing wholly  with  the  world's  best 
thoughts,  is  perpetrating  some  prodigious 
moral  ofi^ce  for  which  it  is  bound  to  re- 
pent in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  A  niore  ra- 
tional and  not  less  religious  view  would 
seem  to  be,  that  we  should  repent  of  the 
errors  we  commit  from  the  inactivity  of  our 
higher  powers  and  feelings.  We  hardly 
know  a  notion  worthier  of  Simeon  [Stylites], 
or  of  some  crack-brained  sot  repenting  in 
the  stocks,  than  this  doctrine  that  the  use 
of  our  noblest  faculties  cm  their  right  objects 
is  an  outrage  against  our  best  duties.  Hap- 
pily, Mr.  Tennyson's  practice  is  wiser  than 
the  theory  propounded  in  this  piece ;  and 
his  theory  itself,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
doctrinal  parts  of  his  second  and  more  ma- 
ture volume,  is  also  much  improved.  The 
long  and  dull  production  called  the  '  Two 
Voices,'  a  dispute  on  immortality,  adding 
nothing  to  our  previous  knowledge,  and  of 
which  the  substance  might  have  been  bet- 
ter given  in  three  pages  (or  one)  than  thirty, 
has  yet  no  such  folly  in  it  as  the  many- 
coloured  mistake  of  the  '  Palace  of  Art.* 

In  all  Mr.  Tenuyson's  didactic  writing 
one  sees  too  clearly  (hat,  unless  when  the 
Image  enchains  his  heart,  the  Thought  has 
far  too  little  hold  upon  him  to  produce  any 
lively  movement  of  soul.  His  speculations 
have  the  commonplaceness,  vagueness,  and 
emptiness  of  dreams,  though  the  dreams  of 
genius ;  and  hopefully  do  we  trust  that  the 
poet  will  not  again  throw  off*  his  magiq 
mantle  for  either  the  monkish  gown  or  stoic 
robe. 

We  have  now  reached  that  class  of  poems 
which  stand  first  in  our  list,  and  which  we 
have  entitled  Idylls.  We  have  reserved 
till  now  all  special  mention  of  them,  as 
holding  them  thp  most  valuable  part  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  writings,  a  real  addition  to  our 
literature.  Th^y  have  all  more  or  less  of 
the  properly  Idyllic  character,  though  in 
three  or  four  of  them  marked  with  the  ra- 
pid and  suggestive  style  of  the  ballad.  In 
all  we  find  some  wann  feeling,  most  often 
love,  a  clear  and  faithful  eye  for  visible 
nature,  skilful  art  and  completeness  of  con- 
Btniction,  and  a  mould  of  verse  which  for 
smoothness  and  pky  of  melody  has  seldom 
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been  equalled  in  the  language.  The  beatt- 
f^lt  tenderness,  the  glow,  the  gracefulness, 
the  strong  sense,  the  lively  painting,  in  many 
of  these  compositions,  drawn  from  the 
heart  of  our  actual  English  life,  set  ^em 
far  aboTe  the  glittering  marvels  and  musical 
phantasms  of  Mr.  Tenuyson's  mythological 
romances,  at  first  sight  the  most  strtking 
portion  of  his  works. 

Among  the  happier  specim^s  of  this 
class  two  are  pre-eminent— the  *  Gardener's 
Daughter,'  and  *  Dora/  These  are  both  of 
them  Idylls  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  might  rank  vvith  the  eclogues 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  and  with  some 
poems  of  Qt>ethe — as  anecdotes  drawn  from 


rustic  life  and  rounded  into  song.  £spe* 
cially,  as  compared  with  the  antique  mo- 
dels, we  see  in  them  all  the  gain  that 
Christianity  and  civilisation  have  brought 
to  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  to  the  cha- 
racters of  women. 

The  '  Gardener's  Daughter'  is  a  hus- 
band's recollection  of  his  successful  love, 
the  object  of  which  has  been  withdrawn 
from  him  by  death.  The  unrhymed  verse 
has  a  quiet  fulness  of  sound,  and  all  the 
delineation  a  clear  yet  rich  completeness 
of  truth,  that  render  the  little  work,  though 
far  from  the  loftiest,  yet  one  of  the  moat 
delightful  we  know.  As  English  landscape- 
painting,  what  can  exceed  this  ? 


'  Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  love. 
News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells, 
And  sitting  mu^ed  in  dark  leaves,  you  hear 
The  windy  clangin|^  of  the  minster  clock ; 
Although  between  it  and  the  garden  lies 
A  league  of  gra^,  wash'd  by  a  slow  broad  stream, 
That  stirrM  with  lan^fuid  pulses  of  the  oar, 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lihes,  and  creeps  on, 
Baige-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge 
Crown'd  with  the  minster-towers.   The  fields  between 
Are  dewy-fresh,  brows'd  by  deep-udder'd  kine. 
And  all  about  the  large  litne  feathers  low. 
The  lime  a  summer  home  of  murmurous  wings.' 

Or  take  |he  companion  picture,  where  this  view  is  alive  with  human  passion  .* — 

'  There  sat  we  down  upon  a  garden  mound, 
Two  mutually  enfolded ;  Love,  the  third. 
Between  us,  m  the  circle  of  his  arms 
Enwound  us  both ;  and  over  ipany  a  range 
Of  waning  lime  the  grey  cathedral  towers. 
Across  a  haay  glimmer  of  the  west, 
BevealM  their  shininff  windows:  from  them  clashM 
The  bells ;  we  listen^ ;  with  the  time  we  play'd ; 
We  spoke  of  other  things ;  we  coursed  about 
The  subject  most  at  heart,  more  near  and  near. 
Like  doves  about  a  dovecote,  wheeling  round 
The  central  wish,  until  we  setded  there.'— vol  ii.  p.  29. 

*  Dora,'  thoagh  not  so  luxuriously  beantifbl,  has  less,  indeed  nothing,  that  could  be 
spared  vrithout  serious  loss,  and  being  ooly  half  the  length  of  the  former  one»  we  shall 
extract  it  entire ; — 

^  With  fitrmer  Allan  ^  the  fkrm  abode 
William  and  Dora.   William  was  his  son, 
And  she  his  niece.   He  often  look'd  at  them. 
And  often  thought,  ^'  m  make  them  man  and  wife." 
Now  Dora  felt  her  uncle's  will  in  all, 
And  yeam'd  towards  Wifiiam ;  but  the  yoath,  hetaqs^ 
Ha  had  been  always  with  her  in  the  house, 
Thosghtnot  of  Dora. 

Then  there  came  a  day 
When  Allan  callM  his  son,  and  said,  "  My  son, 
I  married  late ;  hut  I  would  wish  to  see 
My  nandehild  en  my  knees  before  I  die: 
Ajsd  1  have  sot  my  haait  upon  a  maidh. 
New  tierdme  toek  to  Dm,  die  is  well 
To  look  to ;  thrifty,  too,  beytmd  her  age. 
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She  18  my  brother's  daughter :  he  and  I 
Had  ODce  hard  words,  and  parted,  and  he  died 
In  foreign  lands ;  but  for  his  sake  I  bred 
His  daughter  Dora :  take  her  for  your  wife ; 
For  I  have  wished  this  marriage,  night  and  day, 
For  many  years.''  But  William  answer'd  shorty 
"  I  cannot  marry  Dora ;  by  my  life, 
I  will  not  marry  Dora."   Then  the  old  man 
Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  hands,  and  said, 
"  You  will  not,  boy !  you  dare  to  answer  thus ! 
But  in  my  time  a  mther*s  word  was  law, 
And  so  it  shall  be  now  for  me.   Look  to 't. 
Consider :  take  a  month  to  think,  and  give 
An  answer  to  my  wish ;  or  by  the  Lord 
That  made  me,  you  shall  pack,  and  never  more 
Darken  my  doors  again."   And  William  heard. 
And  answer'd  something  madly ;  bit  his  lips. 
And  broke  away.    The  more  he  look'd  at  her 
The  less  he  liked  her ;  and  his  ways  were  harsh ; 
But  Dora  bore  them  meekly.   Then  before 
The  month  was  out  he  left  his  father's  house. 
And  hired  himself  to  work  within  the  fields; 
And  half  in  loTe,  half  snite,  he  woo'd  and  wed 
A  labourer's  daughter,  Mary  Morrison. 

Then,  when  the  bells  were  ringing,  Allan  called 
His  niece  and  said,    My  girl,  I  love  you  well ; 
But  if  you  speak  with  him  that  was  my  son. 
Or  change  a  word  with  her  he  calls  his  wife, 
My  home  is  none  of  yours.   My  will  is  law.** 
And  Dora  promised,  being  meek.   She  thought^ 
fit  cannot  be :  my  uncle's  mind  will  change !" 

And  days  went  on,  and  there  was  bom  a  boy 
To  William ;  then  distresses  came  on  him ; 
And  day  by  day  he  pass'd  his  fiither's  gate. 
Heart-broken,  and  his  father  help'd  him  not 
put  Dora  stored  what  little  she  could  save. 
And  sent  it  them  by  stealth,  nor  did  they  know 
Who  sent  it ;  till  at  last  a  fever  seized 
On  William,  and  in  harvest  time  he  died. 

Then  Dora  went  to  Mary.   Mary  sat 
And  looked  with  tears  upon  her  boy,  and  thought 
Hard  things  of  Dora.   Dora  came  and  said, 

"  I  have  obey'd  my  uncle  until  now. 
And  I  have  sinn'd,  for  it  was  all  thro'  me 
This  evil  came  on  William  at  the  first 
But,  Mary,  for  the  sake  of  him  that's  gone, 
And  for  your  sake,  the  woman  that  he  chose. 
And  for  this  orphan,  I  am  come  to  you : 
You  know  there  has  not  been  for  these  five  years 
So  full  a  harvest :  let  me  take  the  boy. 
And  I  will  set  him  in  mine  uncle's  eye 
Among  the  wheat ;  then  when  his  heart  is  glad 
Of  the  full  harvest,  he  may  see  the  boy. 
And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  that's  gone." 

And  Dora  took  the  child  and  went  her  way 
Across  the  wheat,  and  sat  upon  a  mound 
That  was  unso^Q*  where  many  poppies  grew. 
Far  ofi"  the  farmer  came  into  the  field. 
And  spied  her  not ;  for  none  of  all  his  men 
Dare  tell  him  Dora  waited  with  the  child ; 
And  Dora  would  have  risen  and  gone  to  him. 
But  her  heart  failed  her ;  and  the  reapers  reap'd, 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  was  dark. 

But  when  the  morrow  eame,  she  rose  and  took 
The  child  once  more,  arid  sat  upon  the  mound ; 
And  made  a  little  wreath  of  all  the  flowers 
That  grew  about,  and  tied  it  round  hie  hat 
To  make  him  pleasing  in  her  uncle's  eye. 
Then  when  the  farmer  paas'd  into  the  field 
He  epie4  her,  and  he  left  his  men  at  work. 
And  came  and  aid,  "  Where  were  you  yesterday! 
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Whose  child  b  tkat  1   What  aie  yoa  doiig  hM  1" 

So  Dora  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  gromid, 

And  answered  softly,  "  This  is  William's  child  1** 

"  And  did  I  not,**  said  Allan,  <<did  I  not 

Forbid  you,  Dora  ?"   Dora  said  again, 

"  Do  with  me  as  you  will,  hot  take  the  child 

And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  that's  gone !" 

And  Allan  said,    I  see  it  is  a  trick 

Got  up  betwixt  you  and  the  woman  there. 

I  must  be  taught  my  duty,  and  by  you ! 

You  knew  my  word  was  law,  and  yet  yo«  dart4 

To  slight  it  Well— for  I  will  take  the  boy ; 

But  go  yoo  hence,  and  nerer  see  me  more." 

So  sayinff,  he  took  the  boy,  that  mtd  aloud 
And  strug^ed  hard.   The  wreath  of  flowers  feH 
At  Dora's  feet   She  bowed  upon  her  hands. 
And  the  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the  field. 


Remembering  the  day  when  first  she  came, 
And  all  the  things  that  had  been.  She  bow'd  down 
And  wept  in  secret :  and  the  reaiiers  reaped. 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  lana  was  dark. 

Then  Dora  went  to  Mary'k  house,  and  atood 
Upon  the  threshold.   Mary  saw  the  boy 
Was  not  with  Dora.   She  broke  out  in  praise 
To  (rod,  that  help'd  her  in  her  widowhood. 
And  Dora  said,  ^'My  oncle  took  the  boy; 
But,  Mary,  let  me  hye  and  work  with  you : 
He  says  that  he  will  neyer  see  me  more." 
Then  answered  Mary,  "  This  shall  never  be. 
That  thou  shouldst  take  my  trouble  on  thysdf : 
And,  now  I  think,  he  shall  not  haye  the  boy, 
For  he  will  teach  him  hardness,  and  to  slight 
His  mother ;  therefore  thou  and  I  will  go. 
And  I  will  haye  my  boy,  and  bring  him  home ; 
And  I  will  beg  of  him  to  take  thee  back : 
But  if  he  will  not  take  thee  back  again. 
Then  thou  and  I  will  liye  within  one  house. 
And  work  for  William's  child  until  he  grows 
Of  age  to  help  us." 


Each  other,  and  set  out,  and  reached  the  farm. 
The  door  was  off*  the  latch ;  they  pecp'd  and  saw 
The  boy  set  up  betwixt  his  grandsire's  knees. 
Who  thrust  him  in  the  hollows  of  his  arm. 
And  clapp'd  him  on  the  hands  and  on  the  cheeks. 
Like  one  that  loy'd  him;  and  the  lad  stretch'd  o«t 
And  babbled  for  the  golden  seaU  that  hung 
From  Allan's  watch,  and  sparkled  by  the  fire. 
Then  they  came  in;  but  when  the  boy  beheld 
His  mother,  he  cried  out  to  come  to  her. 
And  Allan  set  him  down ;  and  Mary  said : 
"  0  Father ! — if  you  let  n>e  call  you  »o~ 
I  neyer  came  apbes^in^  for  myself. 
Or  William,  or  this  child ;  but  now  I  eome 
For  Dora :  take  hex  back ;  she  loyes  yoo  well. 

0  sir,  when  William  died,  he  died  at  peace 
With  all  men :  ibr  I  ask'd  htm,  and  he  said. 
He  could  not  eyer  rue  his  marrying  me ; 

1  had  been  a  patient  wife ;  but,  sir,  he  said 
That  he  was  wrong  to  cross  his  father  thus. 

'  God  bless  him !'  he  said,  'and  may  he  neyer  know 
The  troubles  I  have  gone  through '/   Then  he  tum'd 
His  face  and  pass'd — ^unhappy  that  I  am ! 
But  now,  sir,  let  me  have  my  boy,  for  you 
Will  make  him  hard,  and  he  will  leara  to  alight 
His  father's  memory ;  and  take  Dora  bacJt» 
And  let  all  this  be  as  it  was  before.'* 

So  Mary  said,  and  Dora  hid  her  face 
By  Mary.   There  was  silence  in  the  room ) 
And  all  at  ooce  the  old  man  burst  in  aoba : 


She  bow'd  down  her  head. 


So  the  women  kiss'd 
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"  IVe  been  to  blame — to  blame.   I  have  kOl'd  my  son. 
I  have  kill'd  him— but  I  loved  him-— my  dear  son. 
May  God  forgive  me  I— I  have  been  to  blame.  • 
Kiss  me,  my  children." 

Then  they  clung  about 
The  old  man^  neck,  and  kiss'd  him  many  times. 
And  all  the  man  was  broken  with  remorse ; 
And  all  his  love  came  back  a  hundredfold; 
And  for  three  hours  he  sobb'd  o*er  William's  child, 
Thinking  of  William. 

So  those  four  abode 
Within  one  house  together;  and  as  years 
Went  forward,  Mary  took  another  mate ; 
But  Dora  lived  unmarried  till  her  death.'— vol.  ii.,  p.  33-41. 

We  shall  leave  this  without  comment,  which,  we  trust,  is  needless. 

*  Audley  Court,'  and  *  Walking  to  the  Mail,'  are  in  a  lighter  style,  and  with  less  of 
interest  •  The  Talking  Oak'  is  more  important,  but  does  not  satisfy  us  so  well.  This 
also,  like  most 'of  Mr.  Tennyson's  better  poems,  is  love-inspired  and  love-breathing. 

But  an  andent  oak,  that  is  won  by  a  poet  to  utter  Dodoneean  oracles,  would  hardly, 
we  conceive,  be  so  prolix  and  minute  in  its  responses.  In  '  Locksley  HaW  the  fancy 
is  again  at  homa  it  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  one  of  all  these  poems  in  which 
far-extended  thought  is  best  involved  in  genuine  and  ardent  imagination.  A  quipk 
and  generous  heart  pours  out  through  the  lips  of  a  young  man  who  has  been  deceived 
by  the  woman  he  loved,  and  who,  inflamed  with  disappointment,  reviews  at  passionate 
sp^pd — far  unlike  the  prosaic  slowness  of  professional  reviewers — the  images  that  the 
darkened  world  now  presents  to  him,  and  the  diverse  paths  of  action  that  he  is  tempt^ 
to  try.  We  know  not  what  the  author  means  by  his  hero's  talk  of  comrades  and 
bugle-horns ;  for  all  the  rest  is  the  direct  outbirth  and  reflection  of  our  own  age.  The 
speaker  tells  his  former  happiness  in  the  following  lines : — 

'  Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and 'thinner  than  should  be  for  one  so  young, 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  observance  hung ; 

And  I  said,  "  My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the  truth  to  me, 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee." 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  colour  and  a  light. 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northem  night. 

And  she  tura'd— ^her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  storm  of  sighs — 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes — 

Saying,  "  I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they  should  do  me  wrong 
Saying,  "Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin  ?"  weepmg,  "I  have  loved  thee  long." 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turo'd  it  in  his  glowing  hands; 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might, 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass'd  in  music  out  of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the  copses  ring. 
And  her  whisper  throng'd  my  pulses  with  the  fuhiess  of  the  Spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips. 

O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted !  O  my  Amy,  mine  no  more ! 
O  die  dreary,  dreary  moorland !  O  the  barren,  barren  shore ! 

Falser  than  all  &ncy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have  sung, 
Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish  tongue ! 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  ? — having  known  me — to  decline 

On  a  range  of  lower  fadings,  and  a  narrower  heart  than  mine !' — ^voL  ii.,  p.  04-96. 

The  images  that  haunt  him,  of  the  fiiithleai  maiden's  married  life  with  a  despiaed 
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husband,  are  full  of  bitter  strength ;  but  we  prefer  a  shiall  specimeh  bf  tiis  Inore 
indistinct  an4  wider  notions  : — 

*  Can  I  but  re-live  in  sadness  ?   I  will  turn  that  earlier  page. 
Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous  Motner-Age ! 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulftatioa  that  I  felt  before  the  strife. 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of  my  life; 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years  would  yield. 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's  field. 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and  nearer  drawn, 
iSees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  fiaring  like  a  dreary  dawn ; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  m  among  the  throngs  of  men ; 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  sotnething  n^ : 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  thugs  that  they  shall  do^. 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see — 

l£aw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 

Saw  the  heavens  fillM  with  cohim'erce,  argosies  of  inadc  feails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales ; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting)  and  there  rain!d  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  graj^Bng  in  the  central  blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing  warm, 

Wilh  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plungmg  thro'  the  thunder-storm.'— vd.  ii.,  pp.  103, 104» 

*  Lady  Clare'  is  not  memorable ;  but  the  *  Lord  of  Burleigh'  well  deserves  citation, 
as  an  example  of  the  skill  with  which  a  poet  can  find  a  true  and  complete  imaginative 
'  interest  in  an  anecdote  of  our  actual  refined  life : — 


'  In  her  ear  he  whispers  gaily, 

"If  my  heart  by  signs  can  tell; 
Maiden,  I  have  watch'd  thee  dailvi 

And  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  well." 
She  replies  in  accents  fainter, 

"  There  is  none  I  love  like  thee." 
He  is  but  a  )andscai)e-painter. 

And  a  village  maiden  she. 
He  to  lips,  that  fondly  falter, 

Presses  his  without  reproof; 
Leads  her  to  the  village  altar. 

And  they  leave  her  father's  roof. 
"  I  can  make  no  marriage  present ; 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife. 
Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant. 

And  I  love  thee  more  than  life." 

They  bv  parks  and  lodges  going 

See  the  lordly  castles  stand : 
Summer  woods,  about  them  blowing. 

Made  a  murmur  in  the  land. 
From  deep  thought  himself  he  rouses. 

Says  to  her  that  loves  him  well, 
"  Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses 

Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwell." 
So  she  goes  by  him  attended, 

Hears  him  lovingly  converse. 
Sees  whatever  fair  and  splendid 

Lay  betwixt  his  home  and  hers 5 

Parks  with  oak  and  chestnut  shady. 
Parks  and  order'd  gardeni  great, 


Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady. 

Built  for  pleasure  and  for  state. 
All  he  shows  her  makes  him  dearer : 

Evermore  she  seems  to  gaze 
On  that  cottage  growing  nearer, 

Where  they  twain  will  spend  their  dajrs. 
0  but  she  will  Iqvc  him  truly ! 

He  shall  have  a  cheerful  home ; 
She  will  order  all  things  duly. 

When  beneath  his  roof  they  come. 

Thus  her  heart  rejoices  greatly. 

Till  a  gateway  she  discerns 
Wilh  armorial  bearings  stately. 

And  beneath  the  gate  she  turns; 
Sees  a  mansion  more  majestic 

Than  all  those  she  saw  before : 
Many  a  pdlant  ^y  domestic 

Bows  before  him  at  the  door. 
And  they  speak  in  gentle  murmur, 

Wheu  they  answer  to  his  call. 
While  be  treads  with  footstep  firmer, 

Leadinff  on  from  hall  to  hall : 
And,  while  now  she  wanders  blindly, 

Nor  the  meaning  Cii^  divine^ 
Proudly  turns  he  round  aqd  kindly, 

^*  All  of  this  is  mine  and  thine.^ 

Here  he  lives  in  state  and  bounty, 
Lord  of  Burleigh,  fair  and  free ; 

Not  a  lord  in  all  the  counter 
Is  so  great  a  lord  as  he. 
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All  at  oDce  the  colour  flushes 

Her  sweet  face  from  brow  to  chin : 
As  it  were  wiih  shame  she  blushes, 

And  her  spirit  changed  within. 
Then  her  countenance  all  over 

Pale  again  as  death  did  prove; 
But  he  clasp'd  her  like  a  lover. 

And  he  cneer'd  her  soul  with  lore. 

So  she  strove  sif^inst  her  weakness^ 

Though  at  times  her  spirit  sank ; 
Shaped  her  heart  with  woman's  meekness 

To  all  duties  of  her  rank : 
And  a  gentle  consort  made  he, 

And  her  gentle  mind  was  such 
'    That  she  grew  a  noble  lady, 

And  the  people  loved  her  much. 

But  a  trouble  weighed  upon  her. 

And  perplexed  her  night  and  mom. 
With  the  burthen  of  an  honour 

Unto  which  she  was  not  born. 
Faint  she  grew,  and  ever  fainter, 

As  she  murmured,  "  Oh,  that  he 
Were  once  more  that  landscape-painter, 

Which  did  win  my  heart  from  me.'* 

So  she  droop'd  and  droop'd  before  him. 

Fading  slowly  from  his  side : 
Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  him, 

Then  before  her  time  she  died. 

Weeping,  weeping  late  and  early. 

Walking  up  and  pacing  down. 
Deeply  mourned  the  Lord  of  Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house  by  Stamford  town. 
And  he  came  to  look  upon  her. 

And  he  looked  at  her  and  said, 
"  Bring  the  dress,  and  put  it  on  her. 

That  she  wore  when  she  was  wed." 

Then  her  people,  softly  treading. 

Bore  to  earth  her  body,  drest 
In  the  dress  that  she  was  wed  in. 

That  her  spirit  might  have  rest." 

—vol.  ii.,  pp.  201-205. 

Every  thoughtful  reader  of  the  poems 
which  we  liave  thus  glanced  through  will 
be  led  to  compare  them  with  those  on  simi- 
lar themes,  of  present  hum  m  existence  in 
the  country,  by  the  most  profoundly  reflec- 
tive of  our  living  poets,  Mr.  \V  ords^orth. 
'Michael,'  'The  Brothers,'  the  story  of 
Margaret  in  the  beginning  of  The  Excur- 
sion, *  Ruth.' — these  also  are  English 
Idylls,  drawn  from  the  well-springs  of  Na- 
ture, and  finished  with  the  painful  care  of 
a  great  artist.  How  naked  and  bare  they 
all  are  in  their  solemn  stillness  I  Nor  is  it 
only  in  these  poems,  but  even  in  works  of 
lighter  and  gladder  movement,  that  we  are 
'compelled  to  listen  to  the  bard  as  to  a  grave 
teacher  of  moral  truth,  whom  the  spi.it  of 
spontaneous  enjoyment,  and  even  the  sym- 
pathy with  whatever  is  pathetic  or  grand 
in  man,  cannot  hurry  beyond  the  school  of 
kis  compassionate  but  austere  stoicism. 


Ignorance  only,  or  lunacy,  could  deny  him 
a  deep  internal  power  of  true  poetry.  But 
even  this,  and  not  merely  the  manly  pas- 
sions and  the  soft  afiTt^ctions,  even  the  shnp- 
ing  and  inspired  imagination  itself,  is  al- 
ways subject  to  the  considerate  dominion  of 
the  moral  idea.  Emotion,  the  most  gene- 
ral and  obvious,  the  necessary  impulse  of 
all  poetry  in  every  age,  is  restrained  in  all 
his  writings  by  the  awful  presence  of  self- 
centred  will.  The  feelings  are  desciibed 
rather  than  shared ;  the  tragic  passions 
are  summoned  up  only  to  be  rebuked  by  a 
more  solemn  conjuration  than  their  own  j 
the  free  enjoyment  of  life  and  nnture  ap- 
proved only  within  the  bounds  of  uiirelax- 
ing  caution  ;  and  love — the  name  bubbled 
by  every  wave  of  Hippocrene  and  thunder- 
ed in  all  the  floods  and  storms  of  the  main 
ocean  of  our  being — is  here  a  grave  ritual 
sound  spoken  oVer  the  still  Waters  drawn 
froiti  the  well  of  Truth  fbr  a  penitential  bap- 
tism. 

Of  course  it  ^ould  be  far  from  our  design 
to  charge  ibis  great  writer  with  want  of 
feeling.  A  po  t  without  feeling!  Fire 
without  warmth,  and  a  heart  without  pul- 
sation !  But  it  is  clear  that  his  feelings 
are  always  strictly  watched  by  his  medita- 
tive conscience  too  strictly,  not  for  wisdom, 
but  for  rapture.  Not  a  prophet  in  the 
wilderness  lifting  up  his  testimony  against 
an  evil  generation,  for  the  he  rt  of  the  seer 
must  be  red  and  fierce  as  molten  iron — not 
a  hermit  in  his  cave  retired  from  human 
joys,  for  the  anchorite  floats  above  his 
rocky  floor,  forgetful  of  laws  and  retribu- 
tions, in  an  ecstasy  of  self-denying  love, 
that  supplies  the  place  of  decalogue  and 
duties-^but  like  the  prophet  and  the  monk, 
this  poet  turns  aside  from  the  busy  ways 
of  life  to  speculate,  in  sage  and  some- 
times awful  rhetoric,  on  the  wondrousness 
of  existence,  and  the  Care  with  which  we 
must  tend  the  purity  of  itis  fountain  in  the 
heart.  There  is  no  face  so  lovely,  no  act 
so  gushing  over  with  keen  life,  that  it  can 
kindle  at  once  the  minstrel  into  song,  hur- 
rying him  beyond'all  thought  of  wrong  and 
right,  and  having  wan-ant  enough  in  the 
zealous  heat  which  it  inspires.  Only  ip 
cr)mmunion  with  the  stars,  the  mountains^ 
and  the  sea.  the  flowers  of  spring  and  au- 
tumn leaves,  and  all  the  simple  mysteries  of 
natural  things,  does  bis  heart  pour,  without 
pause,  a  stream  of  melodious  gladness,  and 
fear  no  danger  in  its  own  happy  ecstasies. 
Even  in  these  solemn  elevations  of  soul  hd 
does  not  forget  to  impose  a  scheme  of  toild 
on  human  life.  Among  streams  and  rocks 
he  begins  with  discourse  of  virtue ;  acJ, 
when  ho  has  risen  on  the  ladder  of  hid 
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vision  to  tbe  stars,  we  still  hear  him  singing 
from  the  solar  way,  that  it  is  by  temper- 
ance, soberness,  and  chastity  uf  soul  he  has 
BO  climbed,  and  that  the  praise  of  this  he- 
roic discipline  is  his  last  message  to  man 
kind.  A  noble  temper  of  heart !  A  truly 
great  man  !  He  has  strangely  wedded  his 
philosophic  lore  to  tbe  sweetness  of  poetry. 
But  the  poetry  would  have  streamed  out  in 
a  freer  gush,  and  flushed  the  heart  with 
ampler  joy,  had  the  moral  been  less  obtrude 
ed  as  its  constant  aim. 

In  the  younger  of  these  two  idyllic  writ- 
ers, on  the  whole  the  most  genial  poet  of 
English  rural  life  that  we  know — for  Bums 
was  of.  another  language  and  country,  no 
less  than  school — there  is  a  very  different 
stamp  of  soul.  In  his  works  there  has  been 
art  enough  required  and  used  to  give  such 
clear  and  graceful  roundness  ;  but  all  skill 
of  labour,  all  intellectual  purpose,  kept 
behind  tbe  sweet  and  fervid  impulse  of  the 
heart.  Thus,  all  that  we  call  affection, 
imagination,  intellect,  melts  out  as  one  long 
happy  sigh  into  union  witS  the  visibly 
beautiful,  and  with  every  glowing  breath  of 
human  life.  In  all  his  better  poems  there 
is  this  same  character — this  fusion  of  his 
own  fresh  feeling  with  the  delightful  affec- 
tions, baffled  or  blessed,  of  others — and 
with  the  fairest  images  of  the  real  world  as 
it  lies  before  us  all  to-day.  To  this  same 
tendency  all  legend  and  mystery  are  sub- 
ordinate— to  this  the  understanding,  theo- 
rizing and  dogmatizing,  yet  ever  ministers, 
a  loyal  giant  to  a  fairy  mistress.  In  his 
better  and  later  works  the  fantastic  and  in- 
genious brain,  abounding  in  gold-dust  and 
diamond- powder,  and  the  playmate  of 
sphinxes  and  hieroglyphic  beasts,  pours  out 
its  wealth,  and  yokes  its  monsters  only  for 
the  service  of  that  homely  northern  nature, 
without  whose  smile  all  wealth  is  ibr  us 
but  dead  stones,  and  all  mysteries  but 
weary  task-like  puzzles. 


Art.  V. — Remarks  on  English  Churches^ 
and  on  the  Expediency  of  rendering 
Sepulchral  Memorials  snhservient  to 
Pious  and  ChHstian  Uses.  By  J.  H. 
Markland,  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  Oxford, 
1842.    12mo.    Second  Edition. 

Mr.  Markland  has  long  been  known  foi 
his  zealous  and  indefatigable  services  to 
the  Church — services  not  the  less  valuable 
as  rendered  by  a  layman.  And  he  has 
now  added  another  to  their  number,  by  a 
suggestion  so  likely  to  accord  with  the  pre- 
sent improved  state  of  religious  feeling, 


and  capable  of  such  geaeral  Application, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  made  lately  in  the  resto- 
ration of  a  sound  and  efficient  church-sys- 
tem among  us.  That  it  is  simple  and 
obvious,  such  as  might  have  occurred  to 
any  mind  in  passing  through  oce  of  our 
churchyards,  or  looking  at  the  tablets  which 
disfigure  the  walls  of  our  churdies,  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  merit  of  the  sug- 
gester.  Most  of  our  greatest  inventions 
have  been  of  this  nature.  To  have  appre- 
ciated its  value,  and  placed  it  before  the 
public  in  a  form  likely  to  fix  attention,  and 
to  induce  the  adoption  of  it,  is  in  itself  do 
slight  thing.  And  the  pure,  practical,  and 
devotional  spirit  of  the  little  work  in  which 
it  is  contained  will  give  it  a  recommenda- 
tion, which  Mr.  Markland  may  well  claim 
as  his  own. 

*  It  is  not  (be  says)  the  object  of  these  peges 
to  suggest  tne  banishing  oi*^ sepulchral  monu- 
ments altogether  from  our  churches,  deeply 
reverencing,  as  we  must,  the  antiquity  of  the 
custom  and  tbe  feeling  of  love  and  respect  for 
the  dead,  as  the  last  work  of  charity  we  can 
perform  for  them/'  which  in  many  instances 
prompts  their  erection ;  and  also  believing  that 
they  nave  often  been  the  means  of  produciofi^  a 
salutary  impression  upon  the  living.  "  The 
sensations  of  pious  cheerfulness  which  attend 
the  celebration  of  Sunday,"  says  Wordsworth, 
"  are  profitably  chastised  by  the  sight  of  the 
graves  of  kindred  and  friends,  galhert^  together 
m  that  general  home,  towards  which  the 
thoughtful,  yet  happy,  spectators  then^ves 
are  journeying,"  The  descendant  of  a  noble 
house  who  in  bis  family  mausoleum  "  sees  his 
steel-clad  sires  and  mothers  mild"  reposing  on 
their  marble  tombs,  and  the  peasant  who  saun- 
ters amonff  the  mouldering  heaps  tbe  fore- 
fathers of  his  hamlet,  are  alike  susceptible  of 
some  mournful  pleasure,  arising  from  the  con- 
templation of  "  these  relics  of  veneration ;"  and 
are  alive  to  the  sentiments  so  exquisitdy  ex- 
pressed by  Gray  in  a  stanza  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  expunged  from  his  Elegy  : — 
"Hark!  bp.wthe  sacred  calm  that  breathes  around 

Bids  everv  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease  ; 
Id  still  small  accents  whispering  from  tbe  ground 

A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace.*' 
Tombs  of  difierent  periods,  and  of  styles  chano- 
teristic  of  those  periods,  (provided  they  do  not 
ofi*end  in  point  of  taste),  collected  in  and  around 
a  place  of  worship,  must  promote  tbe  feeling 
which  some  of  them  at  least  were  intended  to 
excite.  The  lesson  on  mortality  is  moststrikmg, 
when  we  see  the  earthly  pomps  of  age  after  age, 
in  the  outward  fashion  of  each  period*  all  ga- 
thered within  the  same  precinct;  the  dead, 
great  and  small,  of  different  generations,  wait- 
mg  alike  the  Resurrection. 

*  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  commonplace 
monuments  and  tableffi  have  been,  and  continue 
to  be  most  needlessly  multiplied,  and  that  this  ex- 
cess might  be  wisely  restramed.  On  tbe  mils  of 
many  Ghurcbes,  iostaad  of  ecntobutiog  to  iIm 
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beauty  of  the  fkbhc,  they  are  unsightly  excres- 
cences.  Not  only  has  eveiy  vacant  place  been 
seized  upon,  but  portions  of  the  original  struc- 
ture have  been,  and  are  shamefully  mutilated 
to  receive  them.  For  example:  Mr.  Rickman, 
speakiDgof  the  ancient  altar^screen  at  Beverley, 
"  onriv^ed  in  its  description  of  work,"  states 
**  that  some  remarkably  fine  and  intricate  tracery 
has  been  cut  away  to  put  in  some  poor  modern 
monumental  tablets.*'*  The  beautiful  altar- 
screen  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  York  Minster, 
and  the  screens  in  various  other  cathedrals  and 
churches,  have  equally  suffered.  A  long  cata- 
logue of  similar  enormities  might  be  given,  as 
matanets  of  gross  carelessness  and  depraved 
taste. 

*  In  the  majority  of  cases,  why  is  not  the  sim- 
ple gravestone  allowed  to  suffice  ?  Perhaps  the 
very  individual  whose  name  is  to  be  engraved 
OQ  a  costly  monument  was  so  averse  to  notoriety, 
that  the  distinctive  excellence  of  hit  character 
consisted  in  those  retiring  qualities  which  never 
desired  to  travel  out  of  the  domestic  circle. 

* "  It  is  my  will  (the  excellent  Bishop  San- 
derson desired)  that  no  costly  monument  be 
erected  for  my  memory,  but  only  a  fair  flat  mar- 
ble stone  be  laid  over  me.  And  I  do  very  much 
desire  my  will  maybe  carefully  observed  herein, 
hoping  it  may  become  exemplary  to  some  one 
or  other;  at  least,  however,  testifying  at  my 
death — what  I  have  so  often  earnestly  professed 
in  my  lifetime — my  utter  dislike  of  the  vast 
expenses  laid  out  in  funeral  solemnities,  with 
very  little  benefit  to  any,  which,  if  bestowed  in 
pious  and  charitable  works,  might  redound  to 
the  public  or  private  benefit  of  many  persons." 
Dr.  Wells  requested  "  to  have  no  stone  set  up 
to  his  memory but  he  did  leave  a  monument 
in  his  parish,  for  he  rebuilt  the  parsonage  at  his 
own  cost.   Mr.  Newman  justly  observes  that 

it  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  have  evidence 
that  an  author  is  writing  under  the  practical  in- 
fluence of  his  own  principles."  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  directed  his  executors  to  "  lay  over  his 
gtvre  a  marble  stone,  plain  and  not  costly;  con- 
sidering that  time  moulders  even  marble  todust> 
for  monuments  themselves  must  die." 

*  Again,  how  frequently  does  it  happen  that 
OQ  such  memorials  all  that  is  mentioned  is 
nothing  more  than  what  the  parish-register 
could  tell  us !  **  Most  inscriptions  record  nothing 
else  of  the  buried  person,  but  that  he  was 
bora  upon  one  day  and  died  upon  another :  the 
whole  history  of  his  life  being  comprehended  in 
those  two  circumstances  that  are  common  to  all 
mankind.  I  could  not  but  look  upon  these  re- 
gisters of  existence,  whether  of  brass  or  marble, 
as  a  kind  of  satire  upon  the  departed  persons, 
who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  them,  but 
that  they  were  born  and  that  they  died." 

'  Collras,  in  his  exquisite  lines  on  the  death  of 
Colonel  Ross,  gives  to  that  brave  soldier  a  grave 
covered  with  turf,  and  tells  us  that 

Aerial  hands  shall  build  his  tomb. 
With  shadowy  trophies  crown'd." 
But  men  "of  meaner  mould,  life's  common 
clods,"  are  not  to  be  thus  easily  satisfied.  By 

*  A  still  more  lamentable  instance  may  be  «een 
in  the  exquisite  Lady  Chapel,  or  Trinity  Church, 
fUtafihed  to  Ely  Cathedral. 


their  own  testamentary  directions,  or  by  the 
mistaken  kindness  of  surviving  friends,  tombs 
of  a  cosQy  and  substantial  character  are  pre- 
pared for  numbers,  whose  claims  to  sepulchral 
honours  could  not  well  be  classed  with  those  of 
the  hero  of  Fontenoy.  The  poet's  lament  is 
not  to  apply  to  them,  and,  after  a  vast  expense 
and  waste  of  talent  and  labour,  the  polished 
marble,"  in  the  shape  of  a  statue  or  bust,  is 
placed  upon  its  pedestal.'— p.  36,  &;c. 

And  the  suggestion  which  follows  is  ob- 
vious : — 

*  If,  from  the  comparatively  humble  station 
which  an  individual  may  have  occupied,  or 
£iom  his  uneventful  life,  no  useful  lesson  can  be 
taught  by  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  why 
should  not  an  expenditure  (which  in  this  case 
must  be  prompted  by  somewhat  of  vanity  in  his 
surviving  friends)  receive  another  and  a  higher 
direction  ?  Mignt  not  the  cost  be  made  instru- 
mental to  a  better  and  a  holier  end  ?  Might  it 
not  be  devoted  to  the  service  and  gloiy  of  God, 
and  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  worship  in  His 
house  ?  For  more  than  a  century,  mural  monu- 
ments with  cherubs,  skulls,  lamps,  and  twisted 
columns,  with  little  variety,  were  permitted  to 
deform  our  churches.  In  later  days  we  have 
had  the  urn  or  the  sarcophagus — strange  orna- 
ments in  a  Christian  temple!— or  a  female 
figure,  veiled  with  drapery,  sitting  under  a  wil- 
low, bendine  over  a  tomb,  or  leaning  upon  an 
extinguished  torch !  These  designs  have  be* 
come  wearisome  and  uninteresting  from  repeti- 
tion, and  unless  they  proceed  from  the  chisel  of 
a  master,  cannot  but  be  wholly  disregarded.  It 
should  be  an  object,  therefore,  with  us  aU,  where 
our  influence  may  extend,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
strain the  passion  for  erectmg  sepulchral  memo* 
rials,  in  order  that  they  may  be  confined  exclu- 
sively to  those,  who,  from  their  distinguished 
talents  and  their  useful  lives,  merit  posthumous 
honours ;  and  that  when  they  are  erected,  due 
attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  proper 
disposal  of  them  in  our  churches,  and  also  to 
their  adaptation  to  the  character  of  the  buildiW, 
which  is  to  contain  them.  But  far  more  strongly 
may  it  be  urged,  that  instead  of  costly  menu* 
ments,  memorials  should  be  chosen,  which, 
from  being  really  useful,  might  be  stamped 
with  a  more  imperishable  character. 

*  In  pointing  out  another  class  of  memorials 
for  the  dead,  as  substitutes  for  a  large  proportion 
of  unimportant  and  unedifying  monuments  and 
tablets,  the  object  should  be  to  associate  the 
names  and  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  really 
worthy  of  such  commemoratioa  with  some- 
thinff  more  important  and  more  beneficial  than 
all  that  sculpture  and  epitaphs  alone  can  afiford. 

*  On  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family  of  rank 
or  wealth,  the  more  pressing  wants,  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  of  a  neighbourhood  should  be 
consulted,  and  a  parish  church,  a  district  church 
or  chapel,  a  echool,  almshouses,  or  an  hospital 
should  be  erected  or  enlarged,  as  eircumstanees 
might  require.  If  no  such  building  or  additions 
to  an  existing  building  be  called  for,  then  let  in- 
Quiries  of  the  following  kind  be  made.  Does 
the  body,  or  an  aisle  of  the  church  of  the  parish, 
its  chancel,  porch,  roof,  tower,  or  spire,  call  fo^r 
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restoration  ?  In  what  state  are  the  altar  and 
its  screen,  and  the  font  ?  In  many  of  our 
churches  the  altar-screens  have  either  perished, 
or  the  original  work  is  hidden  or  defaced,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  clumsy  wood-work,  or  by  paint- 
ings, **  where  sprawl  the  saints"  of  anisis  less 
skilful  than  "Verrio  or  Laguerre ;"— let  such 
be  carefully  restored.  In  others  of  our  churches, 
the  aliars  themselves  and  fonts  will  be  found  in 
a  state  of  filth  and  decay  disgraceful  to  us  as 
members  of  Christ's  Church,  professing  to  hold 
in  reverence  the  sacraments  which  He  has  or- 
dained, but  wholly  regardless  of  the  places  of 
their  celebration.* 

We  have  wished  to  let  Mr  Markland 
speak  for  himself,  becausp  a  good  man's 
voice,  whose  acts  are  like  his  words,  is 
never  heard  in  vain.  And  without  any 
effort  at  deep  research,  or  philosophy,  or 
eloquence — even  where  a  writer  prefers, 
like  Mr.  Markland  to  speak  rather  in  the 
language  of  others  than  in  his  own —  there 
is  a  secret  charm  in  the  very  absence  of 
pretension,  which  cannot  but  tell  upon  a 
well-constituted  mind. 

Our  object  is  one,  to  which  Mr.  Mark- 
land  himself  would  far  rather  that  we 
should  devote  the  little  space  which  can  be 
given  to  these  observations  than  to  any 
praise  of  himself.  It  is  to  carry  on  the 
good  work  which  he  has  begun ;  and  to 
urge  the  same  suggestion,  that  our  sepul- 
chral monuments  should  be  shaped  here- 
after to  some  more  appropriate  and  reli- 
gious purpose  than  the  mere  commemora- 
tion ot  a  name  by  ^  mass  of  marble. 

The  time  when  this  suggestion  has  been 
thrown  out  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  it. 
The  eyes  of  the  country  have  been  opened 
to  a  sense  of  its  spiritual  destitution.  With 
this  new  sense  (for  new  it  is)  has  come  a 
deep  conviction  upon  all  classes,  not  merely 
on  those  who  view  things  religiously,  but 
on  the  politician,  the  philosophical  specu- 
lator, even  on  the  worldly  proprietor,  to 
whom  property  is  an  idol,  that  unless  some 
great  efforts  are  made  to  place  once  niore 
over  our  dense  masses  of  population  some 
more  efficient  teaching  and  guidance  than 
the  staff  of  a  policeman,  or  even  the  bayo- 
net of  a  regiment,  society  must  be  disor- 
ganized«  and  with  this  must  come  ruin  to 
every  interest,  worldly  or  unworldly  alike. 
We  have  learnt  at  last  that  this  teaching 
and  guidance  must  be  one  of  the  heart, 
and  of  the  whole  man  ;  not  merely  of  the 
head,  administered  by  doses  in  newspapers, 
and  at  Mechanics'  Institutes,  but  guaran- 
teed and  enforced  with  all  the  authority 
which  can  b^  given  to  human  wprds  by  a 
divine  commission,  and  by  all  good  and 
ho\j  appeals  to  human  aflBdctions — appeals 


which  can  be  found  nowhere  perfect  bat 
in  the  declarations  and  ministrations  of  the 
gospel.  To  the  Church,  therefore,  men 
are  looking  on  each  side  to  come  forward 
and  do  for  the  country,  what  no  statesman, 
or  Parliament,  can  hope  of  themaelv*^  to 
do^to  infuse  into  the  effete  limbs  of  the 
empire  new  liffe  and  vigour ;  to  teach  those 
to  obey  who  i^re  now  disposed  for  anarchy; 
to  fill  those  with  love  who  are  now  bating; 
to  give  contentment  to  those  who  canoot 
be '  rich  ;  and  benevolence  and  charity  to 
the  rich,  who,  if  they  can  be  brought  to 
devote  to  religious  and  charitable  purposes 
only  a  portion  of  their  wealth,  may  yet 
preserve  the  remainder. 

col  rd  /tiv  irpd  j^pTfifLartav 
oix  iiv  rrp6iras  S^fioSt 

oii'  iv6vrt9t  (rta^os. — Agamemnon^  v.  978. 

And  iu  looking  round  for  the  various  re- 
sources which  may  be  made  available  to 
this  purpose,  few  present  themselves  a& 
more  obvious  and  more  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive than  the  one  suggested  by  Mr. 
Markland. 

As  a  better  and  bigher  spirit  reyives 
among  us,  the  questions  must  occur,  espe- 
cially in  those  moments  when  the  heart  b 
most  softened,  and  the  truth  of  things  most 
vividly  brought  out  by  the  presence  of 
death — what  is  the  nature  of  death  itself; 
what  the  relations  between  the  dead  and 
the  living ;  what  the  proper  destinatioD  of 
sacred  buildings ;  what  language  ought  to 
be  used  in  them ;  and  with  what  eye  those 
whom  we  commemorate  would  regard  the 
honour  v^hich  we  pay  them.  We  shall  in  the 
same  proportion  learn  to  think  more  of 
others  than  of  ourselves ;  more  of  truth 
than  of  what  the  world  will  say  on  our  own 
thriftiness  or  profusion  ;  more,  in  one 
word,  of  heaven  than  of  earth ;  and  then, 
perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  right 
conception  and  pure  taste,  as  on  an  infinite 
variety  of  other  subjects,  so  especially  ou 
sepulchral  monuments. 

Their  history  indeed  is  remarkable ;  and 
well  deserves  to  be  studied  by  a  philo- 
sophical antiquarian,  not  merely  to  trace 
costumes,  and  define  periods  of  archi- 
tecture, but  as  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  changes  which  have  followed  each 
other  in  habits  of  thought  and  action,  upon 
the  most  important  questions,  and  under 
the  most  exciting  circumstances  of  human 
life.  It  is  a  history  of  religion  ;  and  in  the 
Christian  period,  a  history  of  the  Church ; 
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ati  exhibiilmi  of  prevtHiuff  tfaotlgkt  and 
feeling,  deHberateiy  plannea,  contrived  for 
perpetuity,  permitted  under  the  sanction  of 
th^  Church,  and  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  saddest  realities  of  life,  that  either 
aflRsetation  and  hypocrisy  nnist  be  consid- 
ered excluded,  or,  if  admitted,  must  betray 
a  state  of  mind  completely  wedded  to  falsi- 
ties.  Mr.  Markland  has  ali^eady  enlarged 
his  original  memoir  to  the  Oxford  Archl* 
tectnral  Society.  He  might  find  a  very  ex- 
fensire  and  interesting  field  fi>r  still  further 
researches,  by  prosecuting  them  iu  this 
direction ;  and  we  will  venture  to  offer  a 
lew  questions  and  suggestions  oui^lves. 

It  is  no  slight  change  of  circumstances, 
nothing  perhaps  short  of  the  whole  Christ- 
ian revetation,  which  was  implied  either 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  first  g^at 
change  from  cremation  to  interment,  which 
marked  this  rise  of  Christianity.  How 
deeply  must  an  entirely  new  system  of  be- 
lief have  sunk  into  the  popular  mind,  be- 
fore ft  could  have  borne  an  alteration  in 
tiiose  practices  relating  to  the  dead,  to 
which  It  clings  vrith  the  deepest  supersti- 
tion!  What  a  revolution  of  thouglit  in 
regard  to  the  relations  in  which  the  body 
stands  to  the  son) ;  and  in  which  relations 
are  comprised  so  much  of  past  revealed 
knowledge,  so  much  of  elevated  and  self- 
disciplining  moral  teaching,  so  much  of 
faith  in  a  future  resurrection,  so  many 
miraculous  fkcts,  on  which  that  faith  must 
rest !  '  Execrantur  rogos,'  says  Minucins, 
•  et  damnant  ignium  sepulturas.'  Coupled 
with  this,  Christianity  retained  the  two 
principal,  and  seemingly  contradictory  sen- 
timents, which  the  human  mind  has  always 
associated  vrith  its  mortal  remains.  It 
honoured,  and  yet  dreaded  and  almost 
loathed  them,  as  if  the  strange  combination 
of  a  blessing  and  a  curse  were  visible  in 
natural  death,  as  it  was  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  case  of  sacrificed  victims;  which 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathens  and 
the  Jews,  both  consecrated  and  polluted. 
Thus  the  early  Christians,  while  they 
buried  their  dead  out  of  their  sight,  lavish- 
ed on  them  many  marks  of  veneration  and 
affection. 

*  TertuUian  says,  that  though  Christians  in  his 
ikne  abstaktfd  from  sumptuous  and  effeminate 
decorations  and  applications  to  their  persons 
when  iiviiMp,  yet  they  bestowed  on  their  dead 
the  most  choice  and  expensive  spices,  perfumes, 
odours,  drugs,  and  omtments :  they  were  also 
embalmed  and  entombed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence.'—i^o/.  1,  42,  34. 

We  quote  .from  Gough — who  goes  on  to 
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cite,  to  the  same  effect,  Qrigen,  Eusobius, 
Pnidentius,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  &c..  &c. 

Perhaps  no  fonn  or  place  of  sepulture 
could  be  imagined  harmonizing  more  com- 
pletely with  true  reason  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  than  those  vast  catacombs, 
stretching  in  every  direction  under  the  city 
of  Rome,  on  the  illustration  of  which  so 
much  pains  have  been  bestowed.  Origin* 
ally  excavated,  it  is  probable,  by  the  work- 
ers of  pozzolana,  they  offered  a  natural 
refuge  from  persecution  both  for  living 
Christians  andffor  dead.  Their  long  nar- 
row galleries  stretching  in  every  direction^ 
and  scooped  out  into  a  low-arched  laby* 
rinth,  afforded  on  each  side  receptacles  for 
the  dead  in  cells,  ranging  one  above  the 
other,  in  sizes  fitted  to  the  body,  and  closed 
afterwards  with  brick- work  and  mortar. 
Within  these  the  body  itself  lay,  wrapped 
either  in  folds  of  linen  and  covered  with 
perfumes,  or  dressed  in  its  richest  robes— 
a  vase  to  hold  either  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyr, or  lustral  water,  embedded  in  mortar 
at  the  side— leaves  of  evergreen  laurel  or 
ivy  (not  cypress)  strewed  under  them ;  the 
instruments  of  martyrdom  (if  they  died 
martyrs)  entombed  with  them,  such  as  nails, 
forceps,  leaden  bullets,  axe  or  cross ;  some- 
times the  name  engraved  within  the  tomb; 
sometimes  a  leaden  tablet  with  an  account 
of  their  martyrdom,  and  on  the  exterior 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  mystical  symbol 
of  the  namei  of  Christ,  or  some  other  Chris- 
tian emblem,  engraved  or  painted,  as  the 
palm  branch,  the  dove,  the  fish,  the  anchor, 
or  the  crown.  A  bronze  lamp  suspended 
from  the  arch  betokened  the  belief  in  im* 
mortality.  And  if  the  heathen  sarcopha- 
gus was  retained,  its  sides  were  charged 
with  sculptures  of  our  Lord,  the  apostles, 
or  scenes  and  characters  from  Scriptures, 
such  as  the  history  of  Jonah,  the  ascen- 
sion of  Elijah,  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham, 
Mose9  striking  the  rock,  or  the  Israelites 
passing  the  Red  Sea — all  typical  of  some 
holy  doctrine  connected  with  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  The  same  is  to  be  ob- 
served of  the  paintings  which  decorate  the 
ceilings  of  the  vaults  or  oratories.  And 
the  reverence  shown  to  the  dead  is  seen  in 
another  little  instance,  which  must  shame 
those  who  in  modem  days  have  the  man- 
agement of  our  cemeteries.  They  never 
piled  body  upon  body. 

'Blud  baud  silentio  prceteieundum  est,'  says 
the  author  of  Roma  Subterranea,  *  quod  invio- 
labih  consuemdine  a  Christianis  reccptum  ser- 
vatumqoe  fuisse  novimus,  ut  dum  tumuli  de- 
foDetoram  corpoia  locarentur,  si  forte  aliqoando 
I^ttra  eodem  monumento  cadavera  repoai  con« 
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tingeret,  baud  uaqaam  uoum  altori  saper^ooer*- 
tur,  scd  unumquodque  ad  ]atus  adjacentii  coq- 
sisteret.'— Xi*.  i.,  chap.  26. 

And  the  rule  waa  subsequently  confirmed 
by  ecclesiastical  councils. 

These  expressions,  however,  of  natural 
piety  soon  passed  into  a  desire  less  rational. 
The  efforts  made  to  honour  the  dead,  and 
to  spare  the  8ur\'ivors  perhaps  from  the 
sight  of  the  painful  work  of  corruption^ 
easily  lapsed  into  an  endeavour  to  prevent 
corruption  altogether :  an  endeavour  not 
only  tutile,  but  leading  to  much  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  true  reverence  due  to 
the  mortal  remains  of  our  brethren,  and 
with  a  just  view  of  Christian  doctrine  in 
regard  to  death. 

To  these  efforts  to  save  the  body  from 
corruption  we  seem  to  owe  the  rise  of  our 
first  sepulchral  monnments  It  was  natural 
in  the  first  place  to  mark  the  place  where 
they  lay,  that  their  remains  mi^ht  not  be 
disturbed ;  and  on  a  similar  principle,  those 
who  could  afford  it,  in  a  spirit  far  from 
thoroughly  Christian,  instead  of  permitting 
the  bones  to  mingle  in  the  natural  course 
of  decay, — •  earth  with  earth,  ashes  with 
ashes,  dust  with  dust,' — would  make  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  save  them  from  the 
more  loathsome  circumstances  of  death,  or 
at  least  to  delay  the  approach  of  them. 
Hence  the  adoption  of  the  stone  cofiin, 
which  has  been  the  germ  of  all  our  Christ- 
ian sepulchral  memorials ;  and  perhaps 
the  very  fact  that  these  coffins  were  acces- 
sible onljr  to  the  wealthier  classes  would 
in  itself  imply  a  defective  principle.  In 
the  death  which  levels  all,  all  should  be 
equal ;  and  artificial  distinctions  here,  of 
whatever  kind,  founded  on  mere  wealth, 
can  scarcely  be  consistent  with  truth  or 
reason.  That  there  is  something  errone- 
ous in  this  vain  contest  against  the  laws  of 
universal  decay,  in  this  struggle  to  main- 
lain  a  property  in  our  crumbling  frame, 
even  when  all  has  departed  that  made  its 
possession  and  command  valuable,  may  be 
inferred  even  from  the  practical  difticulties 
connected  with  it  which  have  been  so 
elaborately  discussed  in  Lord  Stowell's 
judgment  on  the  subject  of  iron  coffins. 

And  its  futility  must  be  impressed  strong- 
ly on  the  minds  of  those  who  turn  over  the 
pages  of  the  *  Archaeologia,'  and  other  an- 
tiquarian works,  when  they  read  of  the  dis- 
turbed ^;raves,  and  the  prying,  inhuman, 
unchristian  curiosity,  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  science  or  of  historical  accu- 
racy, has  violated  so  often  the  last  recep- 
tacles of  the  dead.  Alfred's  braes,  de- 
posited io  Hyde  Abbey,  there  it  every 


TMsoo  to  suppose,  hard  beea  scaUered 

about  by  the  hands  of  coovids.*  In 
the  tomb  of  William  the  Cooqueror  was 
opened  at  Caeu.  In  1669,  the  Calviniau 
broke  open  that  of  his  queen,  Matilda, 
when,  among  other  acts,  the  ring  was  stoleo 
from  her  finger.  Edward  the  Confessor's 
body  was  exposed  in  James  ll  's  reign  ; 
Canute's  in  1766,  in  repairing  Winchester 
cathedral ;  Sabert's,  king  of  the  East  Ao- 

fles,  in  Ilenry  III.'s  reign.  In  Charles 
l.'s  reign,  that  of  William  Rufus.  Im 
1770.  Edward  L's,  in  Westminster  Abbey« 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  <^  the 
*  renewal  of  the  cere'  about  his  body,  for 
which  frequent  orders  were  given.  The 
remains  of  our  Saxon  kiAgs,  reoioved  from 
their  places  of  rest,  lie  in  boxes  on  the  side 
screens  of  the  choir  of  Winchester  cathe- 
dral, and  not  even  these  have  beeo  safe 
from  prying  eyes ;  but  not  many  years 
since  t  were  allowed  to  be  exaisined  by 
'  Edmund  Cartwrigbt,  Esq.,  of  the  York 
militia,  to  whonH  with  two  other  g^tle- 
men  of  the  regiment,  the  thea  Dean  of 
Winchester  gave  permission  to  open  aoy 
tombs  in  the  o.thedral,  provided  it  was 
done  with  privacy  and  decency,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  mason  of  the  chap- 
ter 1  !  1'  Bdward  IV.,  asd  Eliaabetli 
Woodville,  his  wife  ;  Catherine,  wife  of 
Henry  V. ;  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  at  Sude- 
ley,  under  circumsUncee  most  revoltiag 
and  shocking ;  and  King  Charles  I.,  within 
the  last  fkw  years,  have  all  been  disturbed 
in  their  graves ;  not  to  speak  of  King  Johni 
in  Worcester  cathedral,  of  whom  it  is 
added J — 

'  One  man  stole  a  finger-bone,  and  .sent  it  up 
to  Loudon  to  be  tipped  with  silver,  and  refused 
a  large  sum  for  it ;  but  afterwards  lost  it  on  the 
road.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Worcester— the  name 
ought  to  be  perpeiuaied — ^took  some  of  the  mag- 
gots to  bait  his  angling-rod ;  but  it  was  three 
days  before  a  fish  would  bite,  and  when  he  drew 
out  a  dace  be  carried  it  in  triumph  through  the 
streets.' 

Our  ancestors,  under  the  influence  of 
a  corrupted  and  corrupting  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, did,  indeed,  at  limes  lay  open  the 
remains  of  those  whom  they  accounted 
saints  y  but  it  was  with  reverence,  to  hon- 
our and  enshrine  them  more  nobly  than 
before ;  not  t^  carry  off  a  bone  to  lie  in  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities,  or  a  lock  of  hair,  as 
we  have  seen  ourselves,  from  King  Charles 
L,  to  be  handed  about  in  a  lady's  drawbg- 


*  S«e  Artbaeologia,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  310. 

t  8oe  Qou^h,  vol.  il,  p.  337. 
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room ;  or  to  taste  tbe  liquor  of  etnbalm- 
ment,  or  to  pry  into  sorae  singularity  of 
dress  or  usage — to  be  recorded  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society — with- 
tjiil  a  thought  of  the  curses  which  the  wise 
and  jood  of  all  ages  have  denounced  on 
the  violators  of  graves. 

But  to  return.  Abroad,  to  the  present 
thiy,  coffins  are  rarely  used.  •  The  lower 
classes  of  society  even  in  this  countnr/  says 
Cotman,  fullowinor  Gough,*  *  up  to  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  had  no  other  coffin  than  the 
winding-sheet.*  In  many  old  country 
churches  might  lately  be  seen  a  wooden 
box,  ridged,  with  one  or  two  lids,  which 
•was  used  as  a  bier  to  inclose  and  carry  out 
the  poor  dead  ;  and  though  such  a  seem- 
ing disrespect  would  be  most  painful  in 
the  present  day,  if  it  were  confined  to  the 
poor,  it  nray  be  questioned  whether  the 
simple  depositing  of  the  body  in  conse- 
crated ground,  with  proper  security  against 
its  being  disturbed,  but  without  unnatural 
attempts  to  prevent  it  mingling  with  its 
native  earth,  may  not  be  the  most  proper 
form  of  sepuliuro : 

*The  Barons  of  Roslin,'  says  Father  Hay, 
*  were  buried  of  old  in  their  armour,  without 
any  coffia^  and  the  late  RoaHn,  my  ffoodfatber 
for  father-in-law],  grandfather  to  the  present 
Koslin,  was  the  mst  biuied  in  a  coffin,  against 
the  sentiments  of  King  James  VIL,  then  in 
Scotland,  and  several  olher  persons  well  versed 
in  antiquity,  to  whom  my  mother  Jean  Spotes- 
wood,  grandntother  of  Archbishop  Spoteswood, 
woold  not  hearken,  ihmking  it  beggarly  to  be 
buried  in  that  manner.  The  great  expense  she 
was  at  in  burying,  her  husband  o(x$asioned  the 
sumptuary  acts  which  were  made  in  the  follow- 
ing parliament.' — G resets  Scotland j  p.  47.  (See 
also  Lay  of  Last  Minstrel^  vi.  23,  and  Note.) 

And  Sir  John  Moore  did  not  repose  less 
honourably,  because 

*  No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast. 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  they  bound  him. 
But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him.' 

It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  no  fright- 
ful accumulations  f)f  interment  would  be 
crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  such  as  are 
now  found  in  our  metropolitan  cemeteries 
— and  that  no  burials  would  take  place  in 
churches,  or  undei*  circumstances  which 
may  render  it  necesrary  to  gruard  against 
infection  and  diseaset     In  these  cases 

*  Brasses,  Iniroduction. 

t  We  irusl,  from  ihe  appearance  of  a  recent  hhu 
hooit  ibatthe  next  session  of  parliament  will  pro- 
duce an  Act,  most  necessary  and  fiir  too  long  de- 
layed, oa  this  important,  but,  in  its  details,  most 
painral  and  disgusting  subject. 


much  more  is  necessary  than  the  mere  in- 
closure  of  the  body  in  wood ;  and  the 
whole  question  is  altered. 

With  the  i!»revalence  of  this  Egyptian 
contest  against  decay,  we  may  trace  the 
rise  also  of  tbe  superstitious  legends  re- 
specting the  remains  of  tbe  martyrs.  For 
a  body  to  be  found  undecayed  was  in  itself 
assumed  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  sanctity ; 
and  we  little  know  how  many  of  the  worst 
features  of  Popery  in  the  worship  of  relics 
and  the  multiplication  of  false  miracles,  and 
the  adoration  of  saints,  may  be  traced  to 
tbe  unreasonable  indulgence  of  that  human 
weakness  which  shrinks  from  becoming  a 
prey  to  the  worm,  and  from  thus  paying  the 
last  debt  of  its  sinful  mortality. 

If  there  is  anything  sound  in  these  views, 
tbe  first  corruption  in  our  church  sepul- 
chral monuments  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
use  of  stone  coffins.  They  wero  first 
ft>rmed  of  diSerent  blocks.  Subsequently 
they  were  hollowed  out  of  a  single  stone ; 
sometimes  with  a  circular  cavity  for  the 
bead ;  and  sunk  but  slightly  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  a  natural 
accompaniment  to  set  upon  the  lid  some 
mark  to  describe  who  lay  beneath,  in  a 
rude  inscription  or  carving  but  little  reliev- 
ed, 

'  Effigies,'  says  Mr.  Stothard,*  '  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  England  bef<Mre  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century ;  a  circumstance  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  causes  generally  assigned, 
which  were  either  that  they  had  been  destroyed, 
or  that  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times  did  not 
offer  sufficient  encouragement  for  erecting  such 
memorials ;  but  it  rather  appears  not  to  have 
been  before  become  the  practice  to  represent  the 
deceased.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  for  what 
reason  do  we  not  find  effigies  over  the  tombs  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  his  son  William  Rufus, 
or  his  dau^ter  Gundrada,  (nor,  it  may  be 
added,  of  his  wife,  Matilda,  or  his  daughter  Ce- 
cilia, at  Caen)?  Yet,  after  a  time,  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  alteration  introduced  by 
the  Normans  was  the  addition  of  the  figure  of 
the  person  deceased ;  and  then  it  appeared  not 
in  the  bold  style  of  the  later  Norman  mono^ 
ments,  but  partaking  of  the  character  and  low 
relief  of  those  tombs  it  was  about  to  supersede. 
Of  these,  and  of  the  few  perhaps  that  were  ex- 
ecuted, Roger,  Bishop  of  Sarmn,  is  the  only 
specimen  in  good  preservation. 

'  AbcMit  the  begmning  of  the  fburteenth  cen- 
tury the  coffin-shape  entirely  disappears,  and  the 
effigy  is  represented  in  Ml  relief' 

In  this  individualizing  tendency,  perhapt» 
we  may  find  the  source  of  the  second  great 
corruption  of  our  tombs.  Christianity  can- 
not regard  death  except  as  the  Church  re- 


*  Monumental  Remains,  p.  4. 
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gards  it ;  and  the  Church  cannot  regard 
the  dead  any  more  than  the  living,  as  in- 
dividuals, unless  they  are  especially  marked 
out  for  honour  by  holding  some  divine 
commission,  or  by  possessing  some  worthy 
spiritual  claim  to  be  singled  out  for  com- 
memoration. The  whole  body,  not  any 
separate  limb,  should  be  the  object  of  the 
Christian  contemplation.  Everything  which 
confers  a  solemn  and  venerable  character 
on  the  general  Christian  cemetery  or  place 
of  rest  {KoiftriTriptov),  as  the  last  common  home 
and  receptacle  of  all  our  perishable  bodies, 
*  where  the  small  and  the  great  lie  together, 
and  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master,'  is 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and 
therefore  with  truth,  and  therefore  with 
good  taste.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  still  retaining  our  individual 
distinctions  beyond  the  house  of  death, 
except  in  some  rare  instances,  is  not  akin 
to  the  same  false  and  dangerous  tendency, 
which  in  the  gradual  growth  of  Popery 
drew  minds  6rom  contemplating  the  uliole 
body  of  the  Church  to  particular  teachers 
and  founders  of  sects ;  and  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  elect  departed  to  the  medita- 
tion of  particular  saints.  Place  an  English- 
man on  the  field  of  Waterloo  by  one  of 
those  spots  where  he  knows  that  hundreds 
of  his  countrymen  are  buried,  who  died 
fighting  for  their  country ;  and  his  thoughts 
will  be  fixed  on  a  g^rand  social  spectacle, 
elevating  and  refining  them  by  its  abstrac- 
tion from  all  selfish  tendencies.  Let  a 
thousand  widows  and  orphans  stand  there 
mourning  over  the  separate  graves,  each  of 
their  own  kinsman ;  and  domestic  feelings 
and  a&ctions  may  indeed  be  roused,  but 
the  greater  lesson  of  patriotism  will  be  lost 
and  forgotten.  There  is,  then,  no  longer  to 
be  read  in  death  the  ^eat  maxim  of  social 
life  on  which  the  wisest  politicians  have 
known  that  the  safety  of  their  countries 
depended — a  maxim  as  true  and  as  aeces- 
eary  in  the  Church  as  in  the  State — that 
the  individual  is  far  more  concerned  in  the 
"Welfare  of  society  than  society  in  the  wel- 
fare  of  the  individual  : 

dvhp  t6  KaB"  lavrdtr  ita^OtipofLivn^  t?,{  narpiScs  oUiv 

ns\\o»  itaota^irat*  And  thus  individual  me- 
morials over  graves,  except  under  parti- 
cular circumstances,  where  they  have 
rendered  great  services  to  society,  and  as 
Christians  to  the  society  of  Christians,  the 
Church,  may  properly  be  avoided. 

One  false  principle  admitted,  others  will 
•oon  follow ;  and  the  principle  of  retaining 
before  the  eyes  of  the  living  the  memory  of 

♦  Thttcyd.  lib.  ii.  c.  60. 


the  iodiridiial  de^  beyond  wbat  waa  legi- 
timate in  the  exerciae  of  private  a&ciion, 
soon  led  to  a  third  great  corruption.  The 
stone  coffin,  from  being  auuk  in  the  grounJ, 
rose  up  above  the  suiface,  sometimes  plain, 
sometimes  with  the  lid  more  or  less  elabo- 
rately sculptured,  and  sometimes  with  a 
ridge»  or  dos  d^dnCf  probably  to  throw  off 
the  moisture  to  preserve  it  from  decay ; 
and  simultaneous  with  this  movement  the 
historian  of  religion  will  trace  the  rise  of 
that  worship  of  relics,  and  worship  of  the 
dead,  and  belief  in  the  miracles  worked  at 
particular  tombs,  which  amoonted  in  the 
end  almost  to  a  belief  in  sorcery.  Instead 
of  fixing  the  attention  on  the  real  spot  in 
the  consecrated  building,  where  daily 
spiritual  miracles  and  spiritual  cures  were 
to  be  sought,  the  busy,  sensualized,  morbid 
curiosity  lor  forbidden  converse  with  the 
dead,  which,  mixed  with  fear  and  supersti- 
tion, is  so  common  to  human  nature*  was 
taken  advantage  of  to  draw  the  vulgar 
mind  from  the  altar  to  the  tomb.  The 
shrine  of  the  supposed  saint  or  martyr  was 
venerated  and  loaded  with  gifb,  while  the 
table  of  the  Lord  was  neglected  ;  and  the 
very  first  principle  of  Christian  piety  to- 
wards the  dead  was  violated  by  disturbing 
the  holiest  remains,  exposing  them  to  sight 
in  all  their  decay,  and  even  trafficking  with 
them  for  money.  To  *  bury  our  dead  out 
of  our  sight'  is  a  great  law  of  true  religious 
feeling.  Nature,  which  has  made  death  a 
loathsome  and  a  fearful  sight,  and  evm 
natural  love  which  would  not  willingly 
belK^  the  corruption  of  that  which  we 
venerate,  would  throw  a  veil  over  the  last 
sad  process  of  mortal  decay  j  and  anything 
which  obtrudes  it  too  closely  upon  our 
senses  must  be  bad.  If  this  is  true,  the 
raised  tombs  in  which  the  bodies  were 
deposited  above  the  surface*  of  the  ground 
are  a  solecism  in  propriety.  Tli^y  became 
a  greater  solecism,  when,  by  the  operation 
of  the  spirit  above  alluded  to.  ana  by  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  fancy  to  substitute 
a  sensible  magical  operation  for  natural 
causes,  or  for  secret  sphitual  influence,  the 
tomb  became  a  centre  for  devotion  and  % 


*  The  examination  of  several  royal  tombs  has 
shown  that  this  was  ori^^inally  their  destination- 
and  so  late  as  the  will  of  Henry  Vllt: — *Our 
body  to  be  tnierred  and  barted  in  tne  dioir  of  our 
college  at  Westminster;  and  there  to  be  made  and 
set,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  done  sfer  our 
decease,  by  our  executors,  at  our  costs  and  cbar^, 
if  it  be  not  done  by  us  in  our  lifetime,  an  hononrable 
tomb  for  our  booea  to  rest  in,  wttb  a  fair  ^cate  about 
it,  in  which  we  will  that  the  bones  and  body  nf  oar 
Oueen  Jane  be  alsa'— J^VOfcr'*  Ckmrch  BisUt^, 
b.  v.,  p.  244. 
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MfX  for  the  akar  ^  ligbts  wim  boint  <w  if,* 
prajws  oflfered  up  before  k,  proceoaions 
formed  ta  it,  and  particular  days  devoted 
to  its  decoration ;  and  thus  by  a  natural  but 
most  &tal  analogy,  aided  by  the  ancient 
practice  of  coosecratiiig  cburcbes  by  bury- 
ing reitca  beneath  the  altar>  the  tomb  itself 
became  an  altar  even  in  shape.  And  this 
is  the  fourth  great  corruption  in  the  history 
<^  sepulohral  monuments. 

The  beginning  may  be  traced  to  the 
custom  of  keeping  anniversaries.  On  that, 
for  example,  of  Vitalis,  abbot  of  Westmin- 
ater,  who  died  in  1062 1— 

*  His  tomb  (now  even  with  the  pavement)  in 
the  cloisters,  was  covered  with  a  carpet,  and 
over  that  a  covering  of  silk  wrought  with  gold, 
and  two  wax  candles  of  two  pounds  each,  wnich 
the  sacrislan  was  to  provide,  were  to  be  placed 
theie  firoiB  the  hourof  vespers  till  the  hist  mass 
of  the  requiem  the  following  day;  and  the  prior 
(or  sub-prior  in  his  absence)  was  to  celebrate 
mass  upon  that  accounL'— jDar/*5  Westmijister, 
vol.  1.,  Dook  ii.,  c  ill 

And  when  it  became  necessary  to  celebrate 
the  same  anniversaries  with  feasts  and  do- 
nations, the  possession  of  the  body  of  a 
rich  man  deceased  became  a  source  of  no 
little  emolument,  and  encouraged  still 
more  misplaced  devotions.  Thus,  we 
quote  the  same  work — 

'  Walter,  abbot  of  Westminster,  who  Hes  in 
the  cloisters  likewise,  had  his  anniversary  kept 
in  this  church  on  the  day  of  St.  Cosmo  and  Da- 
mian.  The  manner  thus : — on  the  vigil  of  the 
aforesaid  saints  the  prior  and  convent  were  to 
sing  Placebo,  and  a  dirge,  with  three  lessons,  as 
usual ;  with  ringing  of  bells  and  solemn  sing- 
ings; with  two  torches  burning  at  his  tomb 
from  that  vi^ril  to  the  end  €i  mass  next  day, 
whidi  mass  the  prior,  or  somebody  there  in  his 
absence,  was  to  sing ;  and  then  the  almoner  was 
to  distribute  two  quarters  of  com,  made  into 
bread,  at  his  tomb,  according  to  the  custom  in 
those  cases, — for  all  which  this  abbot  assigned 
the  manor  of  Paddington.  And  if  any  monies 
arising  from  that  manor  remained  over  and 
above  paying  the  charges  of  this  anniversary, 
the  almoner  was  to  ap^y  it  to  good  uses,  and 
find  for  the  convent,  on  the  day  of  the  aforesaid 
anniversary,  symnells,  gastella,  canestella,  bra- 
chinella,  and  wafers;  and  to  every  one  of  the 
brothers  one  gallon  of  wine  ^cum  tribus  bonis 
pittaniciis) ;  and  to  place  good  ale  before  all  the 
brothm,  at  every  table,  as  usual  in  other  anni- 
versaries, in  a  great  tankard  (26  lagenarum)  of 
the  same  ale  that  the  cellarer  was  used  to  find 


•  Gruthcr  gives  an  ancient  inscription  relating  to 
this  practice  of  burning  lights  on  heathen  tombs : 
*  Servns  meus,  et  Eutychia,  ct  Irene  ancilloe  mcae, 
omnessub  hac  conditione  liberi  sunto,  utnaonumento 
alteruis  mensibus  lucemam  accendant,  ot  solemn  ia 
mortis  peragant.'  Gruiher,  De  Jur.  Max ,  lib.  ii., 
ell. 


ixrslxmgers;  and  to  find  for  those  who  diaed  in 

the  refectory  so  much  in  bread,  wine,  ale,  and 
two  dishes  of  meat  from  the  kitchen.* 

It  is  interesting  also  to  obsei-ve  that 
with  these  anniversaries  is  coupled  the 
practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  mdividu- 
ally,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  which  so  materially  modified 
the  form  of  our  sepulchral  monuments; 
and  likewise  the  grant  of  indulgences  for 
persons  who  attended  the  mass  on  the 
solemn  obit  of  panicular  persons,  and  join- 
ed in  prayer  for  their  souls.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  this  hope  of  obtaining  the 
prayers  of  the  living  was  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  which  induced  the  desire  to  be 
buried  where  attention  might  bo  attracted 
to  the  tomb,  in  frequented  churches,  and  in 
the  most  conspicuous  paits  of  them:— 
some  relics  of  which  notion  may  perhaps 
be  found  lingering,  even  now,  in  the  reluc- 
tance which  the  poor  exhibit  to  be  buried 
on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard.  And 
with  the  establishment  of  masses  for  the 
dead,  and  the  consequent  emolument  ac- 
cruing from  them,  the  very  relation  between 
the  party  deceased  and  the  church  which 
received  and  sheltered  their  remains  be- 
came reversed ;  and  burial  in  a  particular 
church,  instead  of  being  asked  as  a  favour, 
was  bequeathed  as  a  legacy.  [Gou^h,  voL 
ii.,  p.  131.) 

£rror»  however,  baa  a  pollard  growth, 
and  at  a  certain  height  will  soon  shoot  out 
simultaneously  into  a  number  of  branches. 
The  interment  of  bodies  within  the  walls 
of  the  churchy  the  introducing  sculptured 
figures  of  the  dead,  the  covering  them  with 
gorgeous  canopies,  and  finally  converting 
their  monuments  into  separate  chantries 
and  chapels  distinct  from  the  body  of  the 
church,  all  followed  the  establishment  of 
tombs.  Of  the  first  of  these  mistakes  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  Looking  to 
the  proper  use  and  destination  of  the 
church,  or  to  the  health  of  the  living,  sueft 
a  practice  ought  to  be  prohibited.  It 
sprung  up,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from 
vanity  as  from  the  superstitious  notion  that 
consecrated  ground,  and  the  vicinity  of 
holy  tilings,  would  in  itself,  if  not  conse- 
crate what  was  unholy,  at  least  preserve  it 
from  danger.  Thus  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, father  of  Charles  V.,  directed  that 
he  should  be  buried  under  the  high  akar  of 
St.  George's  Chapel,  so  that  from  the 
breast  to  the  head  should  lie  over,  in  order 
that  the  priest  celebrating  mass  might 
tread  on  his  breast.  {Ibid,,  p.  85.)  So 
Guiscard  d* Angle,  Earl  of  Huntingdon^ 
1380,  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried  in 
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the  church  of  St.  Cross,  before  the  altar  of 
our  Lady,  in  the  very  place  where  the 
priest  usually  stood  at  the  celebration  of 
the  mass,  (Ibid,,  p.  135,)  &c.,  &c.  On 
this  principle  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa 
was  filled,  or  supposed  to  be  filled,  with 
earth  from  the  Holy  Land.  On  the  same 
principle  men  desired  to  be  buried  in  the 
dresses  of  friars  or  monks.  {Ibid,,  p.  341.) 
On  the  same  principle  prevailed  the  pil- 
grimages to  the  tombs  of  saints ;  and 
the  belief  that  morsels  of  clay  taken  from 
the  grave  of  a  holy  man  are  preservatives 
against  disease,  and  against  the  powers  of 
darkness — a  superstition  as  prevalent  now 
in  Ireland  among  the  poor  Komanists  as  it 
was  anywhere  during  the  darkest  ages. 

*  The  canons,'  says  Gouch,  p.  178,  *  require 
that  the  burials  of  the  feithful  be  in  the  ceme- 
teries. At  first  this  was  observed  with  scrupu- 
lous exactness ;  but  in  time  insensiblv  crept  in 
the  custom  of  burying  in  the  church  persons 
distinguished  by  their  sanctity.  Afterwards  the 
emperors  made  interest  to  be  buried  at  the  door 
of  the  church,  leaving  the  interior  part  to  the 
saints.  But  the  saints  did  not  lie  long  alone. 
In  aftertime  Interment  in  the  church  was  per- 
mitted, not  only  to  ecclesiastics  of  exemplary 
conduct,  but  to  those  of  common  character,  or 
eminent  only  for  the  rank  which  they  had  held. 
At  length  the  laity  were  admitted  indifferently, 
as  at  present.  The  spirit  of  the  church  always 
opposed  the  abuse  of  burying  in  churches,  de- 
crees having  been  issued  against  it  by  councils 
in  all  ages,  and  in  various  parts  of  Cbristaidom 
the  fathers  strenuously  opposed  it.  In  the  6th 
century  the  Council  of  Braga  forbids  interment 
in  churches;  "  for  if  cities  maintain  their  privi- 
lege of  not  burying  the  dead  within  their  walls, 
with  how  much  more  reason  should  the  house 
and  temple  of  the  Holy  Martyrs  be  kept  clear." 
Another  Cotmdl  in  the  9th  century  is  equally 

strong  in  its  prohibition  Cardinal 

Bourbon,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  at  a  council  held 
there,  1581,  decrees  that  the  dead  be  not  buried 
in  churches,  not  even  the  rich ;  "  the  honour 
not  beinff  to  be  pjaid  to  wealth,  but  to  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  be  reserved  for  those 
who  are  especially  consecrated  to  God,  and  their 
bodies  temples  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  for  those  who  have  held  any  dignities, 
ecclesiastical  or  secular,  and  are  really  and  truly 
ministers  of  God,  and  instruments  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  for  those  who  by  their  virtues  or 
merits  have  done  service  to  God  and  the 
State."'* 


•  Constantine  the  Great  was  buried  close  to  his 
ehafch,  in  the  T«ry  porch.  It  was  the  general  prac- 
tice to  bury  the  heaids  of  religious  houses  in  their 
chapter-houses  or  their  cloisters.  Thus  in  1420 
(Gough,  vol.  ii.,  p.  17G),  Bishop  Chinnoe,  who  had 
been  abbotof  Glastonbury,  was  buried  in  the  Chap- 
ter House  there-  because  he  had  completed  it :  and 
before  Bishop  Bell,  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  In  llieir 
Chapter  House,  because  ihey  would  not  presume  to 


There  WM  8Ubsec|ueotly  a  royal  ordon- 
nance  in  France,  that  none  but  arcbbiahopa, 
bisliope,  curates,  ptittons,  founders,  and 
Ibrds  who  hold  supreme  courta  of  judica- 
ture, should  be  buried  in  cburches.  All 
other  persons  in  churchyards;  and  tliat 
they  should  be  as  far  from  the  charefa  as 
possible,  (i^.,  176.) 

Such  was  the  gradual  transition  &om  a 
period  when  none  but  saints  were  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  within  a  consecrated 
temple,  to  a  day,  like  the  present,  when  a 
refusal  to  admit  within  the  walls  of  a 
Christian  church  the  monuments  and  pane- 
gyrics of  men  who  die  in  infidelity  or 
crime,  is  stigmatised  as  bigotry. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  exhibition  of 
the  human  figure  upon  the  tomb  is  another 
departure  from  the  strict  propriety  of  Chris- 
tian taste  and  truth :  although,  if  tnereisone 
kind  of  sepukhral  monument  beautiful  in 
its  form,  comparatively  correct  in  idea,  and 
interesting  both  to  the  sculptor  and  the  an- 
tiquary, it  is  the  old  altar-tomb,  covered 
with  Its  recumbent  fi^re  of  knight,  or 
king,  or  bishop,  of  which  so  many  exqui- 
site remains  are  still  found  in  our  churches* 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  those  have 
been  preserved  by  the  diligence  and  fidelity 
of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Stothard,  in  *  The 
Monumrntal  EflSgiesof  Great  Britain and 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  same  work  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Hollis.  And  yet  against 
the  general  idea  of  thus  commenK>rating 
the  dead  may  be  urged  what  has  been  ob- 
jected already— the  tendency  to  individu- 
al ze  sepulchiiil  memorials — the  heavy  ex- 
pense attending  it — its  being  obviously 
restricted  to  the  rich — its  necessarily  im- 
plying burial  within  the  church — and  an 
appearance  of  ostentation  not  compatible 
with  the  perfect  humility  and  unobtru- 
siveness  of  a  pure  Christian  character. 

In  a  memorial  connected  with  death 
there  must  be  truth,  perfect  truth,  or  it 
must  fail  in  taste.  And  one  truth  the 
monumental  effigies  did  exhibit  in  a  most 
striking  form,  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the 
various  ^transitions  through  which  they 
passed.  Till  about  1230,  according  to 
both  Gough  and  Colman,  the  knight  was 
represented  drawing  his  sword;  and  the 
bishop  or  abbot  with  hand  uplifled  in  the 
act  of  blessing :  but  from  that  time  nearly 


be  nearer  to  the  holy  body  of  St.  Cuthbcrt.  (Gough, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  176.)  The  Lmperor  Theodosius,  says 
Gough,  was  the  first  who  made  a  law  against  bury- 
ing in  churches.  (Cod.  Tbeod.,  Jib.  x.,  lit,  17.)  At 
phonso  the  Wise,  kinj^  of  Spain,  forbade  it,  except 
to  royal  personages,  bishops,  &c  (Ley  xi.,  Ph.  I. 
tit.  13  )  The  custom  of  buryinj*  out  of  the  diurcb 
continued  in  Spain.tillelie  end  of  the  13th  century. 
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all  hoye  tbe  banda  joined  over  the  breast, 
io  tbe  attitude  of  prayer.  And  pexbape 
aotbing  can  bring  together  in  a  more  touch- 
ing form  tbe  vanity  of  human  greitness, 
tbe  real  awfulness  of  death,  and  the  conso- 
lation and  support  administered  beneath  it 
by  Christiauity.  This,  indeed,  might  not 
have  been  the  lesson  i-eaily  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  The  attitude  was  more  proba- 
bly connected  with  the  superstitions  of  po- 
pery, and  with  those  erroneous  opinions  on 
tbe  intermediate  state  of  the  dead,  which 
coupled  prayer  with  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tonr.  1^*  A  truly  humble  spirit  of  prayer 
bad  originated  such  designs,  they  would 
not  so  soon  have  degenerated  into  gorgeous 
exhibitions  accompanied  by  more  decisive 
intimations  of  the  state  of  blessedness  of 
tbe  deceased  than  perhaps  true  Christianity 
would  warrant  in  ordinary  cases, 

*  Prior  to  1350,'  says  Cotman,  *  the  heads  of 
military  men,  and  those  of  kings,  ladies,  eccle- 
siastics, and  burgesses,  when  represented  reeom- 
beot,  rest  on  cushions,  single  or  double— called, 
in  the  "  Lincolnshire  Church  Notes  of  1629," 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  piUow  and  a  bolster' 
(and  the  increasing  luxury  may  be  traced  even 
m  these).  *  On  each  side  of  these  is  usually 
placed  an  angel,  emblematic  perhaps  of  the 
ministering  angels,  who  are  ever  about  the  path 
widbedof  the  fkitbful,  smoothe  the  pillow  of 
the  dying,  and  carry  the  disembodied  soul  to  re- 
ceive the  blessing  of  its  Maker.  This  last  part 
of  their  office  is  shown  on  the  Elsing  brass, 
where,  as  from  the  head  of  the  knight,  two  an- 

Sels  are  carrying  to  heaven  in  a  sheet  his  glori- 
ed spirit.  On  the  Lynn  brasses  the  soul  is 
tracea  to  its  utmost  stage,  and  is  seated  in  the 
boeom  erf"  the  Father ;  to  whom  the  angels  are 
offering  incense,  and  in  whose  praise  the v  are 
striking  their  celestial  harps.  The  most  beau- 
tiful example  of  this  is  given  bvGough,  vol.  ii., 

6.  311,  from  the  monument  of  Lady  Percy,  at 
everley  Minster.'— //ifroe/ttc^.,  p.  xiii. 

It  seems  also  that,  as  greater  prominence 
was  given  to  the  pomp  of  life,  in  exhibiting 
the  figure  in  its  most  gorgeous  form,  and 
with  the  strictest  accuracy,  and  in  covering 
the  tomb  with  highly-wrought  canopies,  it 
was  held  necessary  to  convey  the  contrast 
of  death  with  life  more  strikingly  by  the 
introduction  of  the  skeleton,*  or  represent- 
ation of  tbe  body  in  its  state  of  corruption, 
in  the  same  tomb.  This  is  not  uncommon 
in  tbe  fifteenth  century,  and  becomes  more 
frequent  afterwards.  It  seems  as  if,  with 
tbe  increasing  decdy  of  sound  religion,  death 
became  more  and  more  an  object  of  fear ; 
and  the  world  more  likely  to  absorb  tbe 
thought.  And  it  maybe  that  some  such 
transition  may  be  traced  in  the  animals 

«  For  instoaoe,  sesQougb, vol  i).,  pp.  111,118. 


which  are  represented  at  the  feet  of  the 
various  effigies,  and  of  which  a  satisfactory 
account  has  scarcely  yet  been  given.  The 
firat  idea  suggested  by  them  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  the  powers  of  evil  tram- 
pled on  or  destroyed  by  good  and  holy 
men.  No  other  interpretation  can  be  put 
on  their  earliest  occurrence  in  the  foim  of 
serpents  or  dragons'  beads  pierced  by  the 
end  of  the  bishop's  crozier.  This  device 
is  often  found,  especially  on  early  French 
monuments;  and  generally  in  cases  where 
no  figure  is  represented  on  the  tomb ;  and 
only  the  crosier  itself,  grasped  occasionally 
by  a  hand  sculptured  in  high  relief.  From 
this  it  is  easy  to  pass  to  the  idea  of  the  lion 
and  the  dragon,  as  emblematic  of  the  same 
evil  powers,  and  placed  under  The  feet  of 
the  recumbent  figure.  A  transition  appears 
to  have  taken  place  from  this  idea  to  an 
emblematic  representation  of  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased — the  lion  representing 
courage,  the  dog  fidelity.  We  must  not 
be  drawn  aside  here  into  htraldry — it  is 
undoubted  that  by  and  bye  the  animals  re* 
presented  on  the  tombs  were  often  con-, 
nected  with  the  family  arms,  or  some  rebus 
of  the  family  name.  The  last  stage  appears 
to  have  been  where  the  dog  especially  is 
really  the  representative  of  the  living  fa- 
vounte,  taking  its  station,  not  under,  but 
on,  the  feet  of  its  mistress,  or  couched  un- 
der its  master,  with  its  name  written  on  a 
label,  or  engraved  on  a  collar  round  the 
neck ;  as  Sir  Bryan  Stapleton's  dog '  Jakke' 
at  Ingham,  and  Dame  Cassy^s  '  Terri'  at 
Deerhurst  These  are  trifles  to  dwell  upon, 
but  they  indicate  a  remarkable  change  of 
feeling. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  origin 
of  the  recumbent  figure  is  to  be  found  pro- 
bably in  the  practice  of  carrying  the  dead 
body  uncoffined  to  the  grave,  and  dressed 
in  its  most  gorgeous  apparel,  as  is  the  jirac- 
tice  now  in  many  parts  of  the  continent 
Thus  the  marble  tomb  was  only  the  per- 
petuation of  the  spectacle  exhibited  at  the 
funeral.  The  canopy  may  be  traced  from 
the  recesses  in  the  side  walls  within  which 
the  coffin-tombs  wore  early  lodged,  and 
surmounted  by  a  richly- wrought  Gothic 
arch,  to  the  perfect  chantries.  From  some 
of  the  royal  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  thought  a 
proper  appendage,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  canopy  was  carried  over  the 
living  person.  With  the  chapels  and  chan- 
tries, such  as  those  of  Bishop  West  and 
Bishop  Alcock,  at  Ely,  we  reach  perhaps 
the  acme  of  corruption  under  the  influence 
of  popery.  They  involve  many  of  the  most 
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objectionable  features  of  tbat  melancholy 
system  ;  the  sale  of  masses,  the  doctrine  of 
indulgences  and  purgatory,  the  growth  of 
a  mischievous  secular  power  in  the  Church, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  attention  from  the 
one  Supreme  Being  to  whom  the  sacred 
building  is  dedicated,  to  inferior  and  human 
creatures. 

But  in  the  mean  time  another  very  in- 
teresting form  of  monument  had  been  in- 
troduced in  brasses,  a  form  indicating  a 
more  general  demand  for  sepulchral  me- 
morials, a  more  lax  admission  of  bodies  to 
be  buried  within  the  church,  and  a  greater 
disposition  to  overlook  strict  Christian  dis- 
cipline in  the  circumstances  of  death.  The 
earliest  English  brass  (says  Cotman)  upon 
record  is  that  of  Simon  de  Beauchnmp,  who 
completed  the  foundation  of  Ravenham 
Ahbey,  and  died  before  1208,  and  was 
buried  in  front  of  the  high  altar  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  at  Bedford.  On  the  Continent 
their  date  is  as  early  ;  and  in  the  church  of 
St.  Julien,  at  Mons,  is  one  of  GeofTroi  le 
Bel,  who  died  in  1150.*  The  honour  of 
the  invention  is  attributed  by  some  to 
France.  Those  mentioned  by  Cotman,  in 
Prance,  accord  with  those  of  Lynn,  in  Nor- 
folk, in  being  not  mere  effigies  let  into  the 
stone,  but  large  sheets  of  metal  covering 
the  whole  slab;  and,  where  not  occupied 
by  the  figure,  filled  with  tabernacle  work, 
or  representing  an  embroidered  carpet 
They  have  also  cushions  under  the  head, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of 
that  epoch  in  Norfolk.  Others  have  de- 
rived them  from  Flanders,  and  especially 
from  Ghent;  and  traced  them  to  those 
countries  chiefly  which  supplied  the  Flem- 
ings with  wool.  They  were  composed  of 
various  squares,  for  the  convenience  of  im- 
portation ;  are  often  enamelled,  and  in  the 
canopy  and  tabernacle  work  exhibit  some 
of  the  most  exquisite  combinations  which 
we  possess  of  Gothic  architecture.  What- 
ever might  be  thought  of  restoring  them,  it 
is  lamentable  to  think  how  many  have  been 
destroyed,  some  to  make  tablets  for  inscrip- 
tions upon  later  tombs,  but  far  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  metal  in  times  of  war  and  pil- 
lage. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  in  which  the 
levival  (we  will  not  call  it  of  art,  for  art  in 
great  perfection  existed  already,  but)  of 
Grecian  art,  began  to  corrupt  and  break 
down  the  system  of  Gothic  architecture  j 
and  with  it  to  introduce  entirely  new  prin- 
ciples into  our  sepulchral  monuments — 
principles  very  closely  connected  with  the 

•  Cotman's  Brossct,  p.  5. 


general  moN'eroent  of  mind  w)iidi  displayecl 
itself  in  the  sixteenth  oentury. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
change  is  not  confined  to  England.  There 
is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  very  large  and 
curious  collection  of  drawings  illastrating 
the  sepulchral  monuments  of  France.  They 
were  purchased,  we  believe,  by  Gough  him- 
self, and  fill  upwards  of  a  dozen  foHo  vol- 
umes. This  collection  is  the  more  inte- 
resting and  valuable,  as  in  the  tumults  of 
the  Revolution  the  monuments  themselves 
must  have  for  the  most  part  perished. 
They  are  executed  with  great  care ;  and 
an  examination  of  them  will  show  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  with  the  history  of  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  England. 

The  altar  tomb  was  soon  afifected.  It 
became  gradually  charged  with  mere  orna- 
ments, and  those  of  a  classical  character, 
until  it  suofk  into  the  heathen  sarcophagus ; 
bulging  out  under  Jamea  into  a  variety  of 
heavy,  cumbrous  fi^rms ;  and  retaining  no 
trace  whatever  of  its  original  coffin-shape. 
The  figure  on  it,  by  slow  and  almost  im- 
perceptible advances,  begins  to  stir,  anS 
pass  from  death  into  life.  The  feet  feel  the 
new  idea  firat :  they  fall  apart,  as  is  natural 
in  a  sleeping  posture,  instead  of  being  ri- 
gidly fastened  together,  as  in  the  ancient 
mode  of  laying  out  the  corpse,  and  particu- 
larly as  specified  in  many  of  the  monastic 
rules.  It  is  no  longer  the  dead,  whether 
occupied  in  the  last  moments  witli  prayer, 
or  reminding  the  bystander  of  the  pains  of 
purgatory,  but  the  living,  which  fixes  the 
attention.  And  yet  it  is  the  living  asleep, 
and  asleep  in  the  greatest  number  of  eariy 
instances  in  most  painful  postures ;  as  if 
the  process  of  turning  in  their  beds  and 
raising  themselves  on  their  arm  to  look 
roiind,  they  could  only  perform  painfully 
and  by  stealth,  and  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years ;  and  from  this  they  rise  to 
kneel  together,  with  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, until  they  finally  attain  an  erect  pos- 
ture, as  in  most  of  our  modern  statues. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance 
this  transition  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fetiplace 
monuments  in  Swinford  church,  which  have 
been  noticed  and  slightly  etched  in  Mr. 
Markland's  little  volume,  but  are  enrnved 
with  great  beauty  in  Shelton's  *  Oxfor^hire.' 
Among  these  are  two  of  precisely  the  same 
general  form,  exhibiting  each  three  figures, 
lying  on  shelves,  as  in  the  berths  of  a  ship, 
and  under  one  canopy  or  cornice.  But 
they  are  of  different  dates ;  and,  except  in 
the  details  of  ornament,  there  is  scarcely 
any  difference  but  in  the  aUitude  of  the 
figures;  those  of  the  later  ceatory  being 
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advanced  another  stage  in  HTelinesa  by 
drawing  up  one  of  the  legs,  as  well  as  rest- 
ing on  the  right  arm.  Those  who  wish  to 
trace  this  change  may  observe  it  in  Westp 
mincer,  Abl>ey  in  the  monuments  of  John 
Lord  RiiBseli  (1584),  Thomas  Owen,  Esq. 
(1598),  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  (1605),  Sir 
l>iidley  Carleton  (1631),  Loid  Cottington 
(1652),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  (1676);— 
without  mentioning  others  where  the  pro- 
cess of  resuscitation,  or,  as  it  really  seems, 
of  waking  out  of  sleep,  is  farther  advanced.* 
For  a  long  time,  however,  a  devotional 
feeling  stilt  pi-evailed ;  aod  the  attitude  of 
prayer  is  preserved.  Generally  the  hus- 
band and  wife  are  kneeling  face  to  face ; 
and  a  book  lies  open  before  them  on  a 
prie-Dieu.  But  instead  of  asking  the  pray- 
ers of  the  bystanders,  they  pray  for  them- 
selves, as  Sir  John  Spelman  and  his  wife, 
(1545r)  at  Narburgh:  the  prayer  issuing 
IVom  their  lips.  Nor  must  we  forget  ano- 
ther feature  which  begins  to  appear  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  rises 
into  great  importance  in  the  two  next. 
This  is  the  introduction  of  children  into 
the  tombs  of  their  parents.  As  the  Romish 
superstitions  were  discarded,  the  merits  of 
celibacy  fell  with  them ;  the  character  and 
duties  of  the  citizen  became  prominent; 
and  to  havu  raised  up  defenders  for  bis 
country  was  one  of  the  chief  virtues  to  be 
recorded  on  his  tomb.  The  sons  are  thus 
brought  in  kneeling  behind  their  father,  or 
standing  at  his  feet;  and  daughters  by 
their  nu>ther.  Where  there  are  two  wives, 
or  sometimes  three  (and  this  alone  is  a  fea- 
ture indicating  strongly  a  revolution  of  sen- 
timent), each  family  is  attached  to  its  own 
mother.  On  the  tomb  of  William  Yelver- 
ton,  at  Roughftm,  (1586)  there  are  sixteen; 
Richard  Althorp's  (1554)  has  effigies  of 
nin^'teen;  and  William  Bardeweirs,at  West 
Steihng,  (1460,)  commemorates  no  less 
than  thirty  sons  and  daughters.t  Even  the 
dead  children  are  represented  in  their 
winding-sheets,  or,  at  a  later  period,  lying 
on  their  beds.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  here  the  architectural  solecisms  com- 
mitted in  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  ori 
ginal  Gothic  features  ol  the  altar-tomb, 
with  the  recumbent  figure  and  canopy,  in 
the  altered  elements  of  Grecian  or  Italian 
art.  All  that  was  beautiful  and  appropriate 
in  the  Gothic  design  becomes  full  of  sole- 
cisms in  the  new  style.    The  broken  out- 


*  An  useful  Handbook  to  Westminster  Abbey 
has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunning^ham, 
son  of  the  Poet.  The  index  to  this  little  Toiume  is 
carefully  done, — a  rare  case  now-a-davs, — and  thus 
tba  dikte  of  any  monqmeot  may  beeaaityaaoartaified. 

t  See  Cotman,  p.  13. 
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line,  the  picturesque  grouping,  the  pendent 
masses,  the  niches  and  pillars,  the  florid 
foliage  running  over  the  surface,  all  of  them 
points  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  primary 
principle  of  elevation  which  is  the  germ  o£ 
the  Gx>thic,  are  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  simplicity  and  symmetry  of  the  Grecian* 
And  the  artists  vainly  endeavoured  to  pre* 
serve  them  by  means  of  vases,  pyramids, 
busts,  scrolls,  coats-of-arms,  projecting 
cornices,  broken  pediments,  and  by  what 
has  not  inappropriately  been  called  the 
^  crinkum-crankum'  style  of  Elizabeth  9Xkd 
James ;  in  which  angles  and  curves  are,  as 
before,  studiously  intermixed,  but  inter- 
mixed without  due  proportion ;  and  en- 
tangle the  eye  in  a  labyrinth  of  fractured 
lipes,  without  unity,  or  harmony,  or  grace. 

As  the  figure  on  die  tomb  gradually  rises 
into  life,  the  artists  appear  to  have  laboured 
under  increasing  difficulties  in  impressing 
on  the  spectator,  through  some  other  means, 
the  fact  that  the  person  represented  had 
reslly  paid  the  debt  of  mortality.  To  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  the  first  symbol 
which  they  recurred  to,  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  Gothic  pinnacle,  was  the  py* 
ramid  or  obelisk — no  unfitting  emblem  of 
eternity.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  to  give 
this  ptemity  a  due  degree  of  instability, 
tliey  contrived  to  rest  the  pyramid  upon 
four  ronnd  balls.  I  nstead  of  the  whole  ske- 
leton exposed  under  the  same  tomb  with 
the  gorgeously-attired  effigies,  they  were 
content  with  scattering  shout  a  few  death's- 
heads,  cross-bones,  and  hou  r-glasses.  And, 
as  if  to  exhaust  every  possible  contingency, 
while  the  sarcophagus,  on  which  the  figure 
Hes,  implies  that  the  body  is  contained 
within  it,  the  spectator  is  informed,  by 
means  of  a  number  of  urns,  that  the  re? 
mains  have  been  burned,  in  defiance  of  the 
practice  of  Christians ;  while  the  inscrip- 
tion takes  care  to  inform  us  that  it  was  nei- 
ther burned  nor  entombed,  but  buried  in  a 
vault  underneath. 

About  the  same  period  comes  in  ond  of 
the  most  monstrous  innovations  upon  the 
pure  principles  of  Christian  art — we  mean 
the  studied  and  elaborate  representation  of 
the  naked  figure.  '  Greece  res  est/  says 
Pliny,*  'nihil  velare.'  And  with  the  intror 
duction  of  Grecian  art  the  *  nihil  velare' 
principle  penetrated  even  into  our  Churches, 
With  this  came  also  the  entire  loss  of  real, 
ity.  Allegory  had  indeed  begun  to  intrude, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  employment  of  an- 
imals during  the  purer  period  of  Goihie 
taste.  But  the  recumbent  figure  was  still 
the  actual  representative  of  the  real  figutv 


♦  Lib.  jxxiy.  c.  8. 
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m  klfty  oo  the  last  oeoaMon  on  wfaich  it  ap^ 
peared  before  the  eye,  and  as  it  was  depo- 
sited in  the  grare.  ItS'  attitude  was  real 
aod  true — it  was  the  altitude  of  a  dying  man 
iu  the  house  of  prayer.  If  spiritual  beio^ 
were  represented  kneeling  round  his  pil- 
low, or  sitting  at  his  feet,  they  were  angels ; 
and  if  the  niches  surrounding  the  tomb 
were  filled  with  images,  those  images  re- 
presented the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 

*  deceased  gathered  there  to  do  him  honour. 
But  at  the  approach  of  heathen  art  all  this 
ya^ishes  by  degrees.  As  in  the  Greek 
eomedy,  the  personages  pass  first  into  re- 
presentatives of  classes — as  the  armed  fig- 
ures round  the  tombs  of  Sir  Francis  Vere 
and  Francis  Norris  in  Westminster  Abbey 
— >and  then  lose  not  only  their  individuality 
only,  but  their  truth. 

Not  only  do  the  sons  and  daughters  and 
mourners  who  were  originally  placed  in 
niches  on  the  sides  of  the  altar-tombs  pass 
iolo  marUe  allegories  of  Fame  and  Time, 
and  otiier  heterodox  if  not  vicious  abstrac- 
tions, who  stand  or  sit  in  very  mournful  at- 
titudes about  the  monument,  but  a  whole 
flight  of  little  boys  unclothed,  and  with 
4ieir  fingers  in  their  eyes,  perch  themselves 
on  every  available  site  of  cornices,  pedes- 
tals, and  pediment ;  and  on  the  same '  nihil 
velare'  principle,  the  marble  allegories  them- 
selves seem  to  have  little  else  to  do  but  to 
exhibit  the  admirable  muscular  power  with 
which  the  sculptor  has  contrived  to  invest 
tbem.  Of  the  little  boys,  indeed,  however 
pncomfortable  and  dangerous  the  position 
which  they  occupy,  some  account  may  be 

£'ven  how  they  reached  their  several  places: 
r  mo0t  of  them  are  furnished  with  wings 

*  —and,  it  is  to  be  understood,  are  repre- 
sentatives of  angels ;  though,  why  angels 
should  take  this  form  of  liule  boys,  and 
why  they  should  lament  so  deeply  for  the 
transition  of  a  good  man  from  earth  to 
heaven,  may  still  be  a  question.  But  there 
are  also  females  (who  or  whet  they  are  it  is 
hard  even  to  inciagine),  who  about  this  time 
have  contrived  to  c  imb  up,  and  lay  them- 
selves across  the  curves  of  the  pediment, 
wherever  one  exists ;  and  there  hold  them- 
selves on,  with  evident  distress^  in  this 
painful  and  alarming  posture,  one  leg 
loosely  dangling  down  the  side,  and  the 
other  coiled  up  to  get  a  purchase  to  sap- 
port  themselves.  This  practice  of  taking 
jepoae  on  a  sloping  penthouse-roof,  at  a 
asoat  break-neck  distance  from  the  ground, 
•appears  to  have  been  prevalent  in  the  se- 
venteenth century ;  and  we  should  willing- 
ly hope  that  there  was  some  meaning  in  it, 
)tt(e  ttiat  of  the  pyramid  on  halls,  to  repre- 


sent the  instability  of  human  «flEaii%  and  t9 

convey  strikingly  the  moral  lesson  of  the 
pconeness  of  human  grandeur  to  &11.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  principal  figure  lies  m 
an  easy,  luxurious  attitude  of  perfect  in- 
difierence — an  attitade  which  for  a  liviog 
person  to  assume  in  the  house  of  God 
would  denote  a  scandalous  irreverence; 
and  in  which  to  be  fousd  even  in  a  draw- 
ing-room would  require  some  excuse  of  ill- 
ness. Neither  ladies  nor  gentlemen  are  in 
the  habit,  when  they  want  repose,  of  laying 
themselves  along  the  top  of  a  sarcofihagus 
wine-cooler,  like  the  Duchess  of  Protector 
Somerset  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  if 
ti>ey  are  sick  and  dying,  as  the  monement 
seems  to  imply,  they  do  not  dress  thev* 
selves  in  state  habiliments,  or  lean  negli- 
gently on  their  arms,  as  if  in  the  pooses- 
sion  of  full  health.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
did  not  earn  his  fame  by  '  reposii^  himeelf 
upon  velvet  cushions  under  a  canopy  of 
stute.'  Dr.  Busby  would  sssuredly  not 
have  liked  to  have  been  found  by  his  boys 
in  the  posture  which  he  occupies.  Dr. 
South,  we  suspect,  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
reading  in  bed ;  nor  Sir  Christopher  and 
Lady  Uatton  of  sleeping  upon  two  inclined 
planes.  Nor  would  Bishop  Hongh  have 
liked  to  exhibit  himself  as  if  just  frightened 
out  of  bis  sleep,  with  his  episcopal  robes 
thrown  round  him  in  much  admired  diaoiv 
der.  And  yet  ease  and  repose,  careless 
ease  and  indolent  repose,  are  the  only  cha- 
racteristics which  the  artists  of  these  mo- 
numents have  forcibly  impressed  opon  thehr 
works.  U  is  not  even  repose  after  toil. 
There  is  no  expression  of  manliness,  of  vi- 
gour, of  calm,  composed  dignity,  of  deep 
thought,  of  that  stillness  and  gravity  which 
carries  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  aaenae 
of  a  superior  being  placed  before  him,  and 
which  religion  so  imperatively  requires* 
and  sculpture  can  so  admirably  exhibit. 
They  have  neither  the  energy  of  life  nor 
the  repose  of  death. 

And  when  it  is  remembered  that  to  hnild 
up  these  piles  of  marble  in  our  cathedrals^ 
in  almost  every  instance  some  portion  of 
the  edifice  has  been  disfigured,  or  window 
blocked  up,  a  pillar  undermined,  or  some 
rich  canopy  or  tracery  pared  off ;  that  tibe 
inscriptions,  like  the  tombs  themselves,  con- 
tain little  but  a  record  of  family  pride  ;  that 
almost  all  devotional  feeling  evaporates  from 
the  figure ;  that  pagan  emblems,  such  as 
inverted  torches,  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;  that  a  gaudy  mixture  of  colour^ 
mg  and  gilding  prevails  in  most ;  and  that 
the  whole  erection  resembles  more  the  &- 
^ade  of  a  hoase  of  many  stories  for  the  tiv- 
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ing,  than  a  receptacle  for  the  body  of  the 
dead ;  *  we  can  scarcely  lament  that  their 
enormous  expense  soon  led  to  the  disuse 
of  them  ;  and  that  as  Grecian  taste  became 
more  defecated  from  its  mixture  with  the 
remains  of  Grothic^  we  arrive  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  at  the  next 
stage  of  our  sepulchral  monuments,  which 
may  be  called  the  doorway  style,  or* two 
pillars  supporting  an  architrave,  and  en- 
closing either  a  tablet,  or  sometimes  still  a 
figure.  Whether  this  form  was  borrowed 
fVoro  the  triumphal  arch,  or  was  the  natural 
residuum  of  the  former  architectural  sto- 
ried structure,  when  purified  of  its  semi- 
Gothic  excrescences,  may  be  doubted. 
There  is  or  was  a  monument  of  the  kind 
in  the  Jesuits'  Church  at  Rouen,  which 
transferred  the  former  not«on  to  the  in- 
scription : — *  Non  est  hie  tumulus,  sed  ar- 
eas triumphal  is  virtutum,  cujus  basis  fides 
et  scientia,  columme  Justitia  et  prudeotia, 
oraamenta  timer  Dei  et  pietas,  coronamen- 
tum  charitas.'  Many  of  these  in  them- 
selves are  beautiful  in  their  proportions ; 
bat  their  total  inconsistency  with  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  are  placed,  and  their 
an  meaning  character,  except  as  an  elabo- 
rate and  expensive  frame  for  very  long  and 
therefore  very  bad  epitaphs,  render  them 
perhaps  the  greatest  disfigurement  to  our 
old  churches.  The  monuments  of  Elisa- 
beth and  James  do  possess  richness,  variety, 
and  intricacy,  which  in  some  degree  inte- 
rest the  eye,  and  blend  with  the  grotesque- 
nes6  of  Gothic  architecture.  But  the 
doorways  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  And 
yet  even  these  are  ill  exchanged  for  the 
huge  slabs  of  pyramids  sliced  upon  the  wall, 
and  exposing  only  a  plain  surface  of  varie- 
gated marble,  which,  as  executors  became 
more  economical,  and  the  dead  less  cared 
for,  soon  afker  usurped  their  places.  From 
these  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  mural 
monuments  of  the  present  day  ;  those  blots 
apon  the  walls  of  our  churches — which 
either  affect  no  duty  but  to  act  as  a  family 
register  of  names  and  dates — or,  if  they  do 
indulge  in  any  flight  of  imagination,  rarely 
venture  beyond  the  weeping  lady  hanging 
over  an  urn  and  standing  under  a  willow ; 
the  inverted  torch,  emblem  of  the  light  nf 

•  There  is  a  well-known  illustration  of  the  reli- 
gious feeline  connectnl  with  the  erection  of  these 
tftonstroas  cmfices  inthe  history  of  the  Earl  of  Oork*s 
moniimeat  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  Archbi- 
shop Laud's  efforts  to  obuin  its  removal  from  its 
original  position  at  the  back  of  the  altar  to  its  pre- 
sent site.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  specimens 
of  this  stajj^e  in  sepulchral  art;  heavy,  cumbrous, 
without  vmiiy  or  elegance,  and-still  more  glaring  in 
its  deformity  b^  the  restoration  of  the  originaFco- 
louring  and  gilding. 


life  extinct,  intimating  that  the  dead  mm 

died  without  a  belief  in  immortality;  die 
mourner  that  cannot  be  consoled  blas- 
pheming against  the  command  *  not  to  sOr- 
ix>w  as  men  without  hope.'  And  the  epi- 
taphs— but  this  is  a  subject  not  briefly  to 
be  touched  on — and  our  space  is  come  to 
an  end.  . 

One  part  of  this  subject  we  have  left  un- 
touched, because  it  has  been  alluded  to  by 
us  before,  and  deserves  a  more  full  examin- 
ation than  we  can  give  it  at  presenL  We 
mean  the  character  of  our  national  monu- 
ments in  Westminster  Abbey  and  6t 
Paul's.  Private  follies  and  extravagances 
are  of  comparatively  little  moment;  but 
when  the  government  of  a  great  and  Chris- 
tian nation  could  find  no  better  mode  of 
commemorating  the  dead  than  by  re-erect- 
ing images  of  Neptune,  and  Mars,  and 
Fame,  and  Victory,  mixed  up  with  dra- 
goons and  drummers,  catapults  and  can- 
nons, men  without  clothes  in  a  field  of  hat- 
tie,  or  English  Generals  in  Roman  togas, 
and  all  the  trash  of  the  poorest  pedant; 
and  when  a  Christian  Church  in  a  Chris- 
tian metropolis  is  selected  as  the  fittest  de 
pository  for  these  outrages,  without  regami 
to  the  ecclesiastical  x>t  religious  character 
of  those  whom  the  State  thus  chooses  to 
honour,  there  must  have  been  something 
nnost  unsound  in  the  tone  and  manners  of 
the  age. 

We  laugh  at  the  anachronisms  of  Ring 
John's  banins  in  the  Antifacolftn^  armed 
with  blunderbusses  and  pocket-pistols, 
and  rushing  upon  the  stage  with  Knights 
Templars  and  Prussian  grenadiers,  Quin- 
tus  Curtius  and  Marcus  Curius  Dentatus, 
the  Roman  legion  and  the  battering-ram,  to* 
attack  a  convent;  but  is  there  anything 
more  ludicrous  here  than  in  the  account  of 
the  actual  monuments  raised  in  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries  by  the 
British  people  in  their  metropolitan  Cathe- 
drals ? 

To  use  the  words  of  the  guide-book,  not 
our  own  — 

<  Genml  Wolfe  is  repesented  (naked)  in  his 
last  agonies,  pressing  his  hand  upon  the  wound 
in  his  breast  which  caused  his  death,  and  sup- 
ported on  the  hip  of  a  grenadier ,  who  with  one 
hand  gently  raises  the  commander's  falling  arm, 
and  with  the  other  points  to  the  figure  or  Glory 
descending  from  heaven  to  crown  him  with 
laurel.  Upon  the  pyramid^  in  relief,  a  Highland 
sergeant  is  introduced,  standing  with  folded 
bands,  and  thus  silendy  contemplatmg  the 
wreck  of  youth  and  valour,'  (By  Wilton,  eost 
3000/.) 

*  Aamnral  Holmes  is  represented  as  a  Roman, 
u^rrier,  resting  his  head  on  a  cannon  menntett 
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«L  iUS  cmrHage.  An  anchor ^  flagstaff ^  and  other 
DAFal  emblems,  diversi^  the  l^ckground.' 

'  Admiral  WatsoD,  robed  in  the  Roman  toga, 
is  introduced  amidst  a  grove  of  palm'trees.  On 
th^  one  side  is  a  personification  of  the  goddess 
at  genius  of  Calcutta  prostrate ;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  similar  emblem  of  Chandemagore, 
which  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  chains  with 
which  it  appears  bound.' 

'Sir  Charles  Wager :— upon  a  neatly  wroyght 
Gouble  pedestal  sits  a  figure  of  Fame,  holding  a 
portrait  of  the  deceased,  which  is  supported  bv 
itm  infant  Hercules.  The  background  is  shel- 
tered by  A  pyramids  under  the  apex  of  which  is 
placed  a  toat  of  arms.  The  lower  pedestal  is 
occupied  by  a  piece  of  alto  relievo^  descriptire 
of  the  capture,  of  ike  Spanish  galleons.^ 
^  *  Earl  Stanhope,  clad  as  an  ancient  warrior, 
IS  introduced  in  a  recumbent  posture,  clasping  a 
tfunchcoD  io  bis  right,  and  a  scroll  in  his  I'^ft 
hand;  at  bis  feet  stands  an  urchin  leaning 
against  a  shield.  A  state- tent  protects  his  per- 
son ;  on  the  crown  of  which  is  seated  an  armed 
Pailas,  with  a  javelin  in  one  hand  and  a  scroll 
in  the  other;  a  pyramid  conceals  the  back- 
groondi' 

'Lord  Robert  Manners  and  Captains  Blair 
and  BayDe  (by  Nollekens) : — the  background  is 
composed  of  a  pyramid,  before  which  is  placed 
4  rostral  column,  surmounted  bv  a  statue  of 
Fame,  who  elevates  a  wreath  of  laurel  for  the 
purpose  of  crownioff  three  medallions,  which  a 
Vfinged  boy  is  attaching  to  the  front  of  the  co- 
lumn. In  the  foreground— iVcp/wne,  reposing 
on  a  sea-horse,  addresses  himself  to  Britannia, 
Ujho  appears  guarded  by  a  lion.^    (Cost  4000/.) 

•Lord  Romiey  (by  Rossi,  at  the  cost  of  6000 
guineas) — stands  on  a  pedestal,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  seated  a  figure,  meant  for  a  personifi' 
calton  of  History,  listening  to  Fame,  on  the 
other  side,  who  is  expatiating  upon  the  merits  of 
Kodne3r.' 

*  Major-General  Bowes,  by  Chantrey  *  [in  the 
House  of  the  God  of  Peace  and  Love.]  *  A  scene 

,  )idmirably  chiselled  from  life.  Bowes  was  slain 
in  the  breach  at  the  storming  of  Salamanca; 
and  the  actual  circumstances  (if  his  death  are 
here,  excellently  portrayed.  The  shattered  wall, 
the  beaten  enemy  tumbling  headlong  with  his 
colours,  the  charging  British,  and  the  victorious 
general  falling,  on  the  foreground,  into  the  arms 
6f  a  comrade,  are  all  faithfully  preserved  and 
vividly  exhibited.' 

•Sir  W.  Myers: — Hercules  and  Minerva,  or, 
dA  some  suppose,  Wisdom  and  Valour,  meet  bc' 
fore  a  tomb,  and  shake  hands.' 
.  *  i^ir  W.  Pobsonbjr : — his  horse  is  introduced 
Auntly  sinking ;  while  the  rider,  a  naked  figure, 
is  placed  on  the  foreground,  in  a  strained  kneel- 
ing attitude,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
yoreaUi  of  laurel  from  the  hands  of  a  statue  of 
Victory.^ 

*  Mr.  Pitt — habited  in  the  robes  of  Chancellor 
«/*  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  act  of  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons,  while  History,  a  female, 
catching  his  portrait,  is  seated  on  one  side,  and 
a  man  naked  and  bound  with  chains,  supposed 
to  represent  Anarchy,  is  on  the  other.'  (6300/,) 

'Major-General  Hey  (by  Hopper)  :--The  de- 
^ea^ed^  habited  in  his  regimentals,  appears  sink- 
ing into  the  arms  of  an  athletic  (undressed)  attend* 


ant ;  a  ientmel  stands  by  in  an  attitude  of  grief ; 
and  in  the  background  a  guard  is  seen  marching 
its  round.' 

*  Sir  Thomas  Picton  (by  Gahagan) : — Ge- 
nius, personified  in  the  statue  of  a  winged  youth, 
leans  on  the  shoulder  of  an  ancient  warrior,  who 
is  designed  to  represent  Valour,  and  stands  m 
the  act  of  receiving  a  wreath  of  laurel  from  the 
hands  of  Victory.^ 

*  Mr.  Perceval  (by  Westmacott) : — His  effigy 
is  introduced  upon  a  mattress,  with  a  statue  of 
Power  indicated  by  the  fasces,  weeping  over 
him ;  and  fibres  of  TruM  and  Temperance,  the 
one  distinguished  by  a  bridle,  and  the  other  by 
a  mirror,  erect  at  his  feet.  Along  the  back- 
ground mns  an  animated  scene  in  basso  relievo, 
descriptdve  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  moment  of  his  fall.'  (5250/.) 

*  Sir  John  Mooire : — Valour  and  Victory  are 
seen  loWeHng  the  general  into  a  grave  with  a 
wredth  of  laurel,  while  the  Genius  of  Spain 
plants  this  standard  of  conquest  over  his  grave.' 

ChcLntrey,  the  lamented  Chantrey,  baa, 
we  hope,  exploded  Neptune  and  Mars, 
and  Glory,  and  the  Goddess  of  Calcutta* 
and  the  Genius  of  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Pantheon,  for  even  It  was  Chantrey,  not 
the  Church,  who  first  made  us,  of  this  day, 
sensible  of  these  solecisms.  He  brought 
us  back  to  Nature,  and  we  owe  faim  much 
for  it.  But  there  is  still  something  to  be 
done.  It  is  still  to  be  considered  whether 
a  statue  which  tells  of  nothing  but  the 
greatness  of  the  departed,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  survivors,  is  the  most  fitting 
mode  of  commemorating  the  one,  or  of  ex- 
hibiting the  other  in  a  Christian  Church. 
It  is  but  a  barren  homage.  It  is  not  the 
homage  which  a  good  man  would  choose  if 
he  could  be  called  from  the  grave,  and  ask- 
ed in  what  manner  he  would  wish  that  his 
name  should  be  recorded.  Surely,  if  the 
thousands  now  lavished  on  these  public  me- 
morials were  consecrated  (o  some  lasting 
work  of  honour  to  God  and  utility  to  man, 
which  should  at  once  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  and  encourage  and  direct  the 
good  deeds  of  the  living ;  if  as  Mr.  Mark- 
land  suggests,  instead  of  busts  and  sculp- 
ture, we  raised  churchi^s,  or  chapels,  or 
school-houses,  or  founded  refuges  for  the 
poor.  Or  dedicated  only  some  portion  or 
ornament  of  a  s  acred  building  to  the  me- 
mory and  name  of  those  whom  we  wish  to 
honour,  we  should  be  acting  more  coosixt- 
ently  with  that  genuine  benevolence  which 
would  delight  lodo  good  even  in  the  grave; 
and  should  contribute,  by  degrees,  to  a  fund 
which  would  soon  be  thus  rendered  per- 
manently available  to  thb  noblest  uses. 
And  in  thus  doing,  we  should  only  be 
treading  in  the  steps  tf  those  by  whom  the 
noblest  of  our  works  of  charity  and  piety 
were  created  and  transmitted  to  us  :— 
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*  We  build  churches,'  says  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
'  bv  calculation,  as  a  matter  of  necessity ;  but,  of 
old,  church-building  was  a  delight,  a  luxury,  a 
passion.  Then  men  of  wealth  would  build 
aome  glorious  fane  from  foundation  to  turret, 
and  those  whose  means  were  less  abundant 
would  furnish  a  pillar,  a  transept,  or  a  choir: 
each  man  felt  a  paternal  interest  in  his  work ; 
while  he  lived,  he  delighted  to  visit  it,  and 
watch  its  progress;  when  he  died,  his  mortal 
remains  were  laid  beneath  the  roof  which  he 
had  raised,  in  the  hope  of  His  coming  whose 
promise  had  called  forth  his  botmty.'  * 

We  nlay  add  that  the  s^me  practice 
seems  to  hAve  prevailed  both  in  France 
and  England,  in  the  erection  of  painttd 
g*a$9  windoids,  iDatiy  of  whi«-h  appear  to 
have  contained  monuro^'ntal  effigies  of  de- 
ceased persoi^s.  The  Dean  ot  Chichester 
has  set  an  example  of  this  kind  in  his  own 
cathedral,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  with- 
out followers. 

Mr.  Markland  shows  that  this  practice  of 
contributing  portiond  of  sacred  building 
was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients  : — 

*  Mr.  Fellowes,'  he  says,  *  in  his  recent  Ira- 
yels  in  Asia  Minor,  met  with  several  examples 
of  the  practice  of  individuals  having  contributed 
to  the  erection  of  portions  of  a  building.  He 
describes  a  beautiful  temple  of  the  Corinthian 
order  at  Labranda,  '*with  twelve  fluted  co- 
lumns, and  four  not  fluted,  but  apjparendy  pre- 
pared for  this  ornamental  finish."  These  twelve 
pillars  present  the  great  peculiarity  of  having  a 
panel  or  tablet  not  let  in,  but  left  uncut,  projecting 
above  the  fluting :  on  each  tablet  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, showing  the  temple  to  have  been  a  votive 
structure,  e.  g.  '*Menecrates,  son  of  Menecrates, 
the  chief  physician  of  the  city,  gave,  whilst 
Stephanophoros,  this  column  with  the  base  and 
capital;  his  daughter  Try phoeoa,  herself  also  a 
Stephanophoros  and  Gymnasiarchos,  saperin- 
tending  the  work."  **Leo,  the  son  of  Leo, 
whilst  Stephanophoros,  gave  the  column  with 
the  base  and  capital,  according  to  his  promise," 
&c.,  &c 

*  The  symmetry  of  a  column  must  necessarily  be 
«*much  disturbed,"  as  Mr.  Fellowes  states  is  the 
case,  by  the  introduction  of  tablets  of  this  de- 
scription ;  but  if  the  precedent  were  adopted  in 
this  country,  inscriptions  (whether  as  records  of 
private  liberality,  or  as  posthumous  memorials) 
might  be  so  placed  around  the  base  of  a  column, 
that  the  eye  could  not  be  ofiended  by  them.' 


•  Wilbcrforce  on  the  Parochinl  System,  p.  99. 
Several  instances  of  this  practice  still  remain  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Beverly.  For  example *  the 
pillars  which  support  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  are 
angels  with  scrolls  in  their  hands,  charged  with  in- 
scriptions, which  are  repeated  at  the  back  of  the 
coiumns,*  recording  the  donors  of  pillars.  The 
Minttrells  left  behind  them  an  evidence  of  their 
pablic  spirit.  They  built  one  of  the  columns  on  the 
ncr:h  side  of  the  church,  and  placed  an  emblemati- 
cal device  on  its  capital  with  this  inscription:— 

—Oliver's  Hist,  of  Beverly,  pp.  167, 178,  3fll. 


What  we  would  wish  to  suggest  in  our 
modem  days  may  best  be  stated  in  Mr. 
Markland's  own  words  : — 

'  Surely,*  he  sayS)  *  by  the  rebuilding  and  re- 
storation of  Me  old  waste  places  of  our  Zion  we 
should  render  far  more  honour  to  the  dead  than 
by  a  contmuance  of  our  present  practice,  i-^ud^ 
let  it  be  remembered  that  in  all  the  works 
which  have  been  recommended,  panels  with 
suitable  inscriptions  may  be  carefully  let  into  the 
walls,  recording  the  occasion  when  they  were 
raised  and  perfected,  and  the  names  of  the  in- 
dividuals to  be  commemorated.  Thus  the  name 
of  a  relation  or  friend  would  be  identified  wiih 
the  shrine  which  holds  his  ashes.  Should  the 
f6nt  and  the  &ltar  call  for  restoration,  there  are 
many  touching  associations,  which  point  them 
obt  as  most  fitting  memorials.  At  the  one  the 
deceased  may  have  been  baptized,  and  been 
made  an  inheritor  of  that  kingdom  in  which  it 
mav  be  humbly  hoped  his  spirit  rests  in  peace ; 
atid  at  that  altar  he  may,  during  the  largest 
portion  of  his  hfe,  have  meekly  knelt,  and  "  re- 
ceived with  trembling  joy  the  signs  and  seals 
of  God's  heavenly  promises." 

*  If  the  works  here  recommended  for  adoption 
appear  to  be  such  as  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  a  large  outlay  of  money,  and  can  therefore 
be  effected  solely  by  persons  of  fortune,  there 
are  modes  by  which  the  same  objects  can  be  at- 
tained by  individuals  of  moderate  means.  In 
the  first  place,  instead  of  a  paltry  design  heir  g 
at  once  completed,  and  an  inferior  church 
erected  out  of  limited  funds,  ought  not  the  old 
custom  of  building  by  degrees  to  be  resorted  to? 
A  plan  for  a  large  church  might  be  laid  down, 
but  "fk  portion  of  it  merely,  a  chancel  or  a  tran- 
sept, might  in  the  first  instance  be  perfected ; 
or  the  interior  of  a  charch  might  be  finished, 
while  the  completion  and  omatnents  of  the  ex- 
ternal walls,  tower  or  sptre,  might  be  left  to  the 
care  and  mimificence  or  others  in  future  years. 
Ih  all  these  undertakmgs  there  might  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  expansion,  both  ^  regHrds  the  size  and 
ornaments  of  a  buildinfi". 

'A  signal  example  nas  recently  been  given 
us  of  this  laudable  practicfe.  The  liberal  founder 
of  a  church  in  the  district  of  Eastover,  Bridge- 
wAter,  thus  expressed  himself  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  fabric  The  proposal  which  I  now 
make  is  to  build  the  church,  as  far  as  may  be, 
according  to  the  drawing  which  is  now  laid 
before  the  meeting;.  As  accurately  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  calculate,  it  will  cost  about  3,000/.  to 
cO(nplete  the  church,  exclusive  of  the  spire.  It 
is  my  wish  to  go  thus  far  at  once,  leaving  the 
Mire  to  be  completed  at  some  future  time,  when, 
from  my  own  resources,  or  by  the  assistance  of 
my  friends,  the  necessary  funds  can  be  found. 
It  was  on  this  plan  that  the  great  cathedrals 
were  almost  all  terected :  one  bishop  generally 
completed  one  portion  of  the  building,  leaving 
the  whole  to  be  finished  by  future  generations; 
so  that  frequently  two,  three,  or  even  four  cen- 
tt^ries,  elapsed  between  the  comtoencement  and 
the  completion  of  the  work."  ' 

We  may  add  an  instance  where  a  lieau* 
tiful  addition  has  been  mad«  to  u  parish 
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church  by  the  erection  of  a  traiMept  in  ear- 
ly English,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  a  family  vault,  and  the  upper 
*  to  stalls  anil  seats  for  the  family,  while 
slabs  are  placed  within  the  tracery  of  the 
windows  to  receive  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  lie  beneath.  This  is  one  of  the 
nearest  approaches  which  we  have  seen  to 
the  realization  of  our  author's  suggestions 
The  church  is  that  of  Calboume  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  and  the  plan  originated  in  the 
benevolence,  good  taste,  and  good  sense  of 
Sir  Richard  Simeon,  Bart 

Mr.  Markland  has  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  objections  which  may  be  advanced. 

*  Should  it  be  urged,'  he  says,  *  that  these 
plans,  if  generally  pursued,  would  lead  to  a 
neglect  of  sculpture,  and  that  we  should  trans- 
fer the  commemoraiion  of  the  dead  from  sculp- 
ture to  architecture,  a  little  reflection  will  satisfy 
us  that  the  art  of  sculpture  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  materially  benefited.  The  accom- 
plished artist,  instead  of  being  doomed  to  tasks 
which  must  often  be  to  him  of  the  most  insipid 
and  uninteresiing  character,  from  their  not  call- 
ing for  any  high  exercise  of  his  genius,  .would 
be  left  to  devote  himself  to  works  more  conge- 
nial to  his  taste  and  feelings.  Let  statues,  and 
busts,  and  relievos  be  multiplied,  but  let  their 
destination  be  changed.  Let  the  statues  and 
busts  of  literary  men  be  placed  in  those  Institu- 
tions with  which  they  have  been  connected. 
Let  those  of  lawyers  be  placed  in  Courts  of  Just- 
ice, or  in  the  Halls  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  those 
of  medical  men  in  the  Colleges,  where  their 
lectures  were  delivered,  or  m  the  Hospitals, 
which  they  have  benefited  by  the  exercise  of 
their  talents  and  philanthropy  ;  and  those  of 
eminent  ecclesiastics  in  their  College  Libraries 
or  Halls.  Let  provision  be  made  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  now  rising  for  the  introduction  of 
statues  within  their  walls.  How  much  more 
advantageously  might  those  of  Lord  Chatham 
and  of  Pitt,  oi  Fox,  Homer,  and  Canning,  have 
appeared  in  such  a  building,  than  crowded,  al- 
most buried,  as  they  are,  in  the  adjoining  Abbey 
of  Westminster !  Of  such  men  monuments  are 
not  required  on  the  particular  spots  where  their 
ashes  rest — these  form  the  most  precious  de- 
posit 

"  In  Santa  Crocc^s  holy  precincts  lie 
Ash?s  wbich  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  inomortality." 

Shakspeare's  gravestone,  with  its  'quaint  lines, 
would  have  dra\vn  the  same  number  of  pilgrims 
to  Stratford  if  no  mural  monument  to  his  me- 
mory had  existed  ;  and  when  we  approach  the 
gravestone,  simply  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Sa>iuel  Johnson,  in  Poet's  Comer,  it  awakens 
far  keener  emotions  than  the  contemplation  of 
hb  colossal  statue  in  St.  Paul's.  But  we  must 
recollect  that  sculpture  is  essentially  combined 
with  the  plans  here  proposed.  The  church- 
porch,  the  altar-screen,  and  the  font,  may  all  be 
decorated,  lavishly  decorated,  if  desired,  with 
apisopriate  sculpture ;  all  these  ecclesiastical 


appendages  would  admit  its  introdoetioii  with 
perfect  projfiriety  and  the  best  efi^t  Griniiti 
GibboBs's  foot  in  St  James's  Church,  Westnris- 
ster,  and  Sir  Richard  Wesanacoit's  alto-reUema 
on  the  screen  of  the  Chapel  of  New  CoUegv,  are 
instances  in  point' 


Art,  VL — Marschall  Vorwdrts  ;  oder  Le- 
ben,  Thaten,  und  Charar^r  dot  FurHem 
Blucher  von  Wahlstadt  Von  Dr. 
Raushnick.  {Marshal  Forwards;  or 
Lije,  Actions,  and  Character  of  Prince 
Blucher  von  Wahlstadt.)   Leipsig,  1836. 

The  unjust  apportionment  of  present  and 
posthumous  fame  to  military  eminence  has 
oAen  been  the  subject  of  grave  ivmon- 
strance  on  the  part  of  the  aspirants  to  civil 
and  literary  distinction.  Helvetius,  in  his 
work  *  Bur  TEsprit,*  once  famous*  now 
little  read,  attempts  the  solution  of  this 
standing  riddle  in  human  affairs  : — 

'  If  we  can  in  any  instance  imagine  that  we 
perceive  a  rallying  point  for  the  general  esteen 
of  mankind — if,  for  example,  the  miiitary  be 
considered  among  all  nations  the  first  of  scieooes 
— the  reason  is,  that  the  great  captain  is  is 
nearly  all  countries  the  man  of  greatest  utility, 
at  least  up  to  the  period  of  a  convention  lor 
general  peace.  This  peace  once  oonfirmed,  a 
preference  over  the  greatest  captain  in  the 
world  would  unquestionably  be  given  to  mes 
celebrated  in  science,  law,  literature,  or  the 
fine  arts.  From  whence,'  says  Helveiios,  witli 
an  eye  to  the  pervading  theory  of  his  ftdiacioas 
treatise,  '  I  conclude  that  the  general  interest  is 
in  every  nation  the  only  dispenser  of  its  esteem  V 

Unfortunately  for  the  French  sage,  that 
which  he  calls  esteem,  which  we  should 
rather  term  renown,  is  indiscriminately 
enough  bestowed  upon  the  destroyers  as 
well  as  the  saviours  of  nations— upon  the 
selfish  aggressor  who  amuses  himself  with 
the  blooKdy  game  of  foreign  conqneat,  as 
well  as  upon  the  patriot  who  resists  hin. 
Philosophers  may  draw  distinctions  in  ths 
study,  but  Caesar  will  share  the  meed  with 
Leonidas.  To  give  a  sounder  solution  of  the 
evident  fact — ti>  investigate  the  principle 
on  which  society  seems  agreed  to  furnish 
the  price  for  the  combination  of  moral  and 
physical  qualities,  essential  lo  the  compo- 
sition of  military  emmence,  would  lead  us 
beyond  our  limits,  if  not  beyond  our  depth. 
So  far,  we  fear,  Helvetius  is  light,  that  till 
the  millenium  shall  arrive  it  will  be  vain  to 
struggle  against  the  pervading  tendencies 
in  which  the  alleged  abuse  originates ;  and 
that  the  injured  parties  must  still  be  con- 
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xmDt  ta  look  upou  thoAo  whose  trade  itUto 
die,  under  the  feelings  wiih  which  a  young 
clergyman  at  a  county  ball  beholds  the 
lady  of  bis  affections  in  active  flirtation  with 
a  newiy-arrived  pair  of  epaulettes ;  feel- 
ings which  the   author  of  '  Hamilton's 
Bawn'  has  wedded  to  immortal  doggrel. 
For  the  moment  we  can  offer  them  no  con- 
solation ;  for  we  cannot  enter  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  mauifold  circumstances  which 
might  be  enumerated  as  a  set-off  to  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  a  soldier  during  a 
lease  of  existence,  of  which  the  tenure  is 
as  uncertain  as  the  conditions  are  severe. 
To  those,  however,  who  moan  over  the 
posthumous  part  of  the  reward  which  Fal- 
staff  in  bis  sUrewder  philosophy  rated  so 
lowy  we  might  suggest  as  matter  of  reflec- 
tion that  the  number  of  tbose  who  are  des^ 
tined  to  enjoy  it  so  limited  as  to  leave  room 
for  competitors  of  all  classes,  wbether  po- 
ets, philosophers,  statesmen,  or  writers  of 
novels  in  three  volumes,  or  of  histories  in 
a  dozen.    Survey  the  military  annals  of 
£urope  from  the  French  revolution  :  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  Belgi- 
um, have  formed  the  vast  theatre  of  one 
buge  and  continuous  scramble  for  such  dis- 
tinction.   Every  species  of  cotemporary 
reward,  from  kingcfoms  down  to  the  Guel- 
pbic  order,  has  indeed  been  showered  on 
the  combatants ;  but  how  many  names  will 
outlive  tbeir  owners  ?    How  many  of  the 
meteon  will  leave  a  track  of  light  behind 
their  rapid  and  explosive  course  1  Some 
balf-dozen  of  all  countries.  We  are  speak- 
ing, be  it  remembered,  of  general  celebrity, 
not  of  the  just  estimation  in  which  the 
memory  of  individuals  may  be  held  in  their 
own  countries,  or  by  the  scientific.  Two 
of  the  mightiest,  by  land  and  sea,  are  our 
own.    Russia,  perhaps,  may  claim  some 
duration  for  Suwaroff.     In  the  case  of 
France  who  but  a  decypherer  of  gazettes 
will  trouble  his  h.ad  fifty  years  hence 
about  any  of  Buonaparte's  marihals  1  The 
crisis  of  Valmy  may  ensure  an  historical 
notoriety  to  Dumouriez  ;  but  no  nurse  will 
frighten  children  with  his  name  or  that  of 
Moreau.     There  is  something  solid  and 
unpretending  about  the  reputation  of  Arch- 
duke Charles*  which,  coupled  with  his 
writings,  will  secure  bim  respect  from  the 
mtrot  of  times  to  come ;  but  the  only  name 
connected  with  the  great  wars  of  our  own 
time,  which  we  can  add  without  scruple  to 
tliose  of  Buonaparte,  W ellington,  Nelson, 
and  Suwaroff,  as  likely  to  bo  permanently 
one  of  the  household  words  of  the  world 
ia  that  of  a  man  longo  intervallo  inferior  to 
three  of  the  four — BlOcher*  If  we  are  ri^ 


in  this  supposition,  it  does  not  follow  that 
in  respect  of  military  skill  and  genius 
he  can  justly  be  ranked  even  with  several 
of  those  lieutenants  of  Napoleon  whom  we 
have  ventured  to  condemn  to  comparative 
oblivion.  It  is  rather  on  the  moral  gn>und 
of  his  identification  with  a  great  national 
roovemeut.  of  which  be  was  the  ostensible 
leader  and  representaiive,  that  he  seems  to 
us  one  of  the  legitimate  '  beirs  of  fame.' 

We  have  two  lives  of  this  commander 
before  us,  of  which,  however,  the  one 
seems  borrowed  almost  verbatinfi  from  the 
other.  We  shall  ground  our  observations 
on  the  first  which  came  itito  our  hands,  that 
of  Dr.  Raushnick. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  received  bis 
first  military  education  at  a  French  college, 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of 
all  appliai>ces  fur  that  purpose  in  England 
at  the  period  of  his  youth.  1 1  is  rather  more 
singular  that  his  Grace*s  illustrious  com- 
rade, whose  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Prussia  formed  the  stimulus  to  hia 
exploits  and  the  basis  of  hb  reputation, 
should  have  borne  his  first  arms  against 
that  country — the  land,  not  indeed  of  his 
birth«  but  of  his  adoption. 

Gerhard  Leberecbt  von  Blftcher  was 
born  in  1742  at  Rostock,  in  Mecklenburgh- 
Schwerin,  in  which  province  his  family 
had  been  established  for  some  centuries, 
having  given  a  bishop  to  Lubeck  in  the 
thirteenth.  His  father  had  retired  from 
the  military  service  of  Hesse-Cassel  upon 
a  small  landed  inheritance.  Three  elder 
sons  having  been  impartially,  bur  at  some 
expense  out  of  scanty  means,  distributed 
among  the  Russian,  Pnissian,  and  Danish 
services,  it  was  this  gentleman's  anxious 
desire  to  devote  the  two  younger  to  the 
only  other  occupation  to  which  the  landed 
gentry  oi  his  day  condescended — the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  For  ihis  a  simple  home- 
education  was  deemed  sufficient,  and  was 
all  the  parental  resources  could  afford.  In 
1756  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out,  and 
to  remove  his  sons  from  the  temptation 
of  military  sceiies,  the  father  sent  them  to 
the  care  of  a  relation  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen. 
Such  precautions  frequently  terminate  like 
the  beautiful  tale  of  Admetus  in  Herodo- 
tus. The  boys  for  a  while  contented 
themselves  with  such  feats  of  activity  and 
danger  as  the  cliffs  of  Rugen  and  the  sea 
could  afford  them.  Some  centuries  earlier 
BlUcher  might  have  figured  among  the 
sea-kings  in  the  annals  of  Scandinavian 
piracy ;  and,  instead  of  emptying  the  cel* 
lars  of  Epemay,  might  have  drank  the  ale 
of  Engliflfa  convents.   Sweden  had  now 
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joined  the  fray  against  the  Groat  Frede- 
rick, and,  in  an  hour  evil  for  the  paternal 
precautions,  a  regiment  of  Swedish  hussars 
set  foot  on  the  island.  In  spite  of  all 
attempts  at  remonstrance  or  prevention, 
young  BlQcher,  now  in  his  fifleenth  year, 
joined  thH  ranks,  and  soon  found  himself 
on  the  mainland  opposed  to  the  Prussian 
forces  in  a  contest  in  which  little  either  of 
ardour  or  skill  was  evinced  by  his  com- 
rades. In  17.18  he  was  taken  prisoner  in 
a  cavalry-skirmish  with  the  regiment  of 
Colonel  Belling,  who.  soon  perceiving 
some  promisinsf  indicntions  in  the  stripling, 
treated  him  with  kindness,  and  negotiated 
for  him  an  exchange  with  a  prisoner,  who, 
beinfir  by  birth  a  Prussian,  had  forfeited 
his  life  to  military  law.  This  transaction 
enabled  BlQcner,  without  impeachment  of 
his  honour,  to  take  service  in  the  regiment 
of  his  captor.  Till  it  was  effected,  he  had 
tenaciously  resisted  the  offer  of  a  subal- 
tern  s  conimissinn  in  the  then  most  brilliant 
of  continental  services. 

Under  Helling  he  served  through  the 
latter  part  "f  the  Seven  Yean*'  War,  as- 
sisted at  the  murderous  battle  of  Cuners- 
do  ff,  which  6rst  brought  the  formidable 
qualities  of  the  Russian  infantry  under  the 
notice  of  civilized  Europe,  and  was  wound- 
ed at  Freyberg  On  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  he  was  fuund  a  turbulent  subject 
for  garrison  duty,  the  inherent  monotony 
of  which  was  not  relieved  to  him  by  the 
resources  of  education.  His  leisure  was 
diversified,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  by  as 
much  sporting,  drinking,  gaming,  and  flirta- 
tion as  his  pay  could  afford,  as  also  by  fre- 
quent duelling,  of  which  no  serious  result 
is  recorded  One  instance  of  the  latter 
propi'nsity,  for  which  hot  blood  and  the 
manners  of  his  age  and  vocation  may  plead 
excuse,  ww  certainly  little  to  his  credit ; 
for  he  ended  by  calline  out  his  patron  and 
commander.  Belling,  who  had  now  attained 
the  rank  of  general.  That  he  was  not 
shot,  or  at  the  least  cashiered,  for  so  gross 
a  violation  of  military  law,  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  generosity  of  that  veteran,  who  con- 
tented himself  with  transferring  this  turbu- 
lent and  ungrateful  subject  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy under  a  Major  Podscharli,  an  officer 
to  whose  military  tuition  BiQoher's  biogra- 
pher ascribes  the  happiest  results. 

In  1770  Poland  was  invaded  by  the 
troops  of  Frederick,  and  BlQcher  found 
himself  again  commanded  by  Belling,  who 
never  ceased  to  befriend  him.  Belling  was 
an  able  and  trusted  soldier,  but  his  situa^ 
tion  in  Poland  was  one  which  required 
politicil  talent  and  pliancy,  and  he  was  re- 


placed by  an  officer  of  different  habits  and 
manners,  with  whom  also,  however,  Bla- 
cher  soon  contrived  to  quarrel.  The  Poles 
at  this  time,  like  the  Spaniards  in  ours, 
revenged  by  frequent  assassinations  their 
subjection  to  the  invader.  A  priest,  whom 
Captain  BlQcher  suspected  as  the  insti- 
gator of  two  of  these  enormities,  was  sum- 
marily condemned  by  him  to  military  exe- 
cution. The  grave  was  dug  with  the  usaal 
formalities,  ihe  culprit  blinded,  and  the 
muskets  discharged — thougli  with  blank 
cartridges  The  priest  survived  his  flight 
— but  this  daring  violation  not  only  of  just- 
ice, but  of  Fi*ederic  k*s  conciliatory  pcilicy, 
was  punishod,  mildly  enough,  by  the  de- 
gradaticm  of  the  offender  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  on  the  list  of  captains  in  bis 
regiment.  This  being  followed  by  tbe 
promotion  of  an  officer  from  another  regi- 
ment to  the  next  vacancy,  the  cup  of  Blft- 
cher's  indignation  Inuled  over,  and  he  de- 
manded his  retirement  from  the  service, 
Frederick  replied  by  placing  him  in  arrest, 
with  a  viei^to  give  him  time  for  consider- 
ation. The  gentleman  however,  insisted, 
and  his  repeated  applications  at  length  ex- 
torted the  following  answer :  •  Captain  von 
BlQcher  is  released  from  his  sei^ice,  and 
may  go  to  the  d — .    January,  1773.' 

This  interruption  of  BlOchcr-s  miKtary 
career  continued  for  thiiteeu  years.  We 
have  heard  th^t  a  chancery-lawyer  who  for 
any  reason  abandons  his  practice  for  the 
thirteenth  portion  of  that  period,  seldom 
recovers  it.  Assuredly,  few  soldiers  of  for- 
tune,  after  quitting  a  regular  ser^  ico  for  a 
dozen  of  the  best  years  of  ihi  ir  life  bare 
died  field  marshals.  Perhaps  BlQcher  was 
somewhat  reconciled  to  an  event  which 
seemed  so  likely  to  blast  his  pnwpects,  by 
the  circumstance  that  it  found  him  seriously 
in  love  and  half  engaged  with  the  daughter 
of  a  Saxon  Colonel  Melling,  then  settled  in 
Poland.  The  lady  was  seventeen  years 
his  junior,  Polish  in  her  language,  her 
beauty,  and  her  attractions,  which  is  ^ayiog 
everything  for  the  latter.  They  married, 
and  settled  on  a  farm  of  the  father-in-law. 
BlQcher  appears  to  have  abandoned  tbe 
excesses  of  his  youth  in  his  new  vocation, 
and  to  have  prosecuted  it  with  ability  and 
success.  After  a  few  years  he  found  him- 
self in  condition  to  purchase  a  tolerable 
estate  near  Stargard  in  Pomerania,  whither 
he  migrated  from  Poland.  As  a  resident 
proprietor,  he  continued  his  attention  to 
rural  affairs,  and  became  a  man  of  conse- 
quence among  hb  neighbours.  He  was 
elected  to  the  local  magistracy,  and  con- 
sulted by  the  provincial  authorities.  This 
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Wfw  not  all.  It  is  ertdent  tint  there  Was 
something  about  the  man  which  in  the  esti- 
matioD  of  his  superiors  had  uniformly  oat- 
weighed  the  objectionable  features  of  his 
wild,  uneducated  and  untaraeabie  disposi- 
tion. Frederick  the  Second  was  not  a  man 
to  overlook  the  freaks  of  an  ordinary  swag- 
gerer, yet  we  find  that  at  this  period  he  cor- 
responded with  Blacher,  and  assisted  him 
with  money  for  the  improvement  of  his 
estate,  first  in  the  shape  of  loan  without  in- 
terest, and  then  of  donation^  This  liber- 
ality on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  so  careful 
of  his  dollars  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  by  no  means  took  the  shape  of  a  retain- 
ing fee  for  future  military  devotion.  Blo- 
efaer's  restless  spirit  pined  for  restoration 
to  the  service,  but  on  this  subject  Frederick 
was  inexorable.  In  1778  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  hostilities  in  Bavaria,  and  Blucher 
became  urgent  for  permission  to  re-enter 
the  army«  His  first  attempt  was  defeated 
by  his  wife,  a  second  by  the  stern  refusal 
of  Frederick.  He  was  obliged  to  remain 
mn  agriculturist,  his  farm  prospered,  and 
bis  hearth  was  surrounded  by  six  promis- 
ing sons  and  a  daughter. 

Frederick  died  in  1780.  Blttchernow 
•et  aside  all  connubial  remonstrances,  rush- 
ed to  Berlin,  made  interest  with  some  of 
bis  former  commanders,  and  returned  to 
Pomerania  without  positive  auocess,  but 
with  assurances  of  support  in  due  season. 
On  the  next  military  inspection  he  attracted 
by  his  riding  the  attention  of  the  new  king, 
presented  his  request  in  person,  and  found 
bimself  in  his  former  regiment  of  Black 
Hussars,  with  the  rank  which  he  would 
bave  occupied  had  he  continued  without 
interruption  in  the  servicQ,  It  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  his  military  ardour,  which  per- 
iiaps  might  have  oooled  away  in  the  bar- 
racks, had  only  been  nursed  and  kept  vigo- 
rous by  the  long  interval  of  domestic  re- 
pose. His  other  old  propensities  were,  we 
fear,  resumed  with  his  uniform,  and  his 
wife  perhaps  only  consulted  her  own  con- 
venience SAd  comfort  by  dying  about  this 
period.  Except  that  she  was  l^autiful,  at- 
tractive, and  foiKl  enough  of  her  husband 
Co  wish  to  detain  him  at  honoe,  we  hear 
little  of  ber.  Blacher  returned  to  the 
camp  as  though  the  interval  had  been  a 
dream^  and  its  adventures  as  imaginary  as 
those  of  the  sultan  of  the  Arabian  tale,  who 
dipped  his  head  into  a  tub  of  water  for  an 
instant,  which  by  the  delusion  of  magic 
was  converted  into  years  of  deposition  and 
•ervitude. 

~  Some  years  of  garrison  duty  were  still  to 
elapse  before  the  great,  event  of  the  Frendi 
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Revolution  opened  a  career  for  such  spirits 
as  Blftcher.  The  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities between  Prussia  and  Franco  found 
him  a  colonel,  and  thus  his  exercise  of 
command  dates  its  commencement  from 
tlie  fifly-first  year  of  his  age,  a  time  of  life 
at  which  many  officers  look  to  a  well- 
earned  retirement.  From  the  period  of 
the  Duke  of  Bruuswick*s  famous  and 
fatal  incursion  to  the  peace  of  Basle,  he 
was  in  almost  constant  employment.  On 
the  death  of  General  Goltz,  he  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  lefl  wing  of  the 
Prussian  army ;  and  without  doubt  the 
confidence  of  his  soldiers  and  the  general 
success  which  attended  his  operations, 
particularly  with  his  favourite  arm,  the 
cavalry,  fully  justified  this  promotion.  The 
corps  of  hussars  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, including  his  old  regiment,  is  said  to 
hav3  lost  but  six  men  by  surprise  during 
the  outpost  duty  of  the  campaigns  of  1793 
and  *94,  in  which  Prussian  accounts  boast 
that  they  captured  4000  men,  1500  horses, 
and  11  guns  from  the  enemy,  and  he  retired 
from  the  contest  with  the  reputation  of  a 
second  Ziethen.  The  curious  in  the  details 
of  such  warfare  may  learn  them  from  a 
journal  which  he  kept  and  jmblzMhed.  « 
There  are  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  this 
period  which  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  rescue 
his  character  from  the  imputation  of  un- 
mitigated barbarism  cast  upon  it  by  the 
French.  While  commanding  within  their 
frontier,  he  caused  a  captured  officer  who 
had  died  of  his  wounds  to  be  buried  with 
all  military  honours — an  attention  to  the 
fallen  so  unusual  as  to  excite  the  greatest 
astonishment  among  the  French  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  further  edified  when  bo 
administered  with  his  own  hand  an  exem- 
plary threshing  to  the  village  carpenter 
who  had  given  short  measure  and  bad 
workmanship  to  the  coffin.  Another  inci- 
dent is  recorded  in  his  journal,  and  we 
give  it  in  his  own  words.  It  occurred  near 
Kaiserslautem  in  1799 

'  Among  the  prisoners  was  one  whose  thigb- 
bone  had  been  shattered.  They  had  laid  him 
near  the  fire,  and  offered  him  bread  and  brandy, 
as  to  the  others.  He  not  only  rejected  this,  but 
refused  to  be  bandaged,  and  repeatedly  begged 
the  bystanders  to  shoot  him.  The  latter  said 
to  one  another,  "  This  is  an  obstinate,  sulky 
Frenchmaiu"  Muffluigand  myself  were  within 
hearing,  and  approached  the  group.  The 
woun<  man  lay  still,  drawn  into  himself,  and 
saw  nothing  of  what  was  passing.  As  he 
seemed  to  shiver,  I  caused  cloaks  to  be  heaped 
upon  him.  He  looked  up  at  me  upon  this,  and 
agam  caat  down  hM  eyes.  Not  bemg  master  of 
the  French  language  myself,  I  mademv  adjutant 
tell  him  that  he  ought  to  let  himself  be  ban- 
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daged,  and  take  nounshmeDt.  He  answered 

notninff,  and  I  made  them  tell  him  further  that 
I  held  him  for  a  poor  creature  who  did  not  know 
how  to  meet  his  destiny,  and  that  it  hecame  a 
soldier  least  of  all  men  to  take  refuge  in  des- 
pair; that  he  should  not  give  up  hope  of  recoT- 
ery,  and  might  be  assured  that  he  found  him- 
self among  men  who  would  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  relieve  him.  He  looked  at  me  again,  a 
stream  of  tears  burst  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
reached  me  out  his  hand.  Wine  was  offered 
him,  he  drank,  and  offered  no  further  resistance 
to  the  surgeon.  I  then  asked  him  the  cause  of 
his  previous  obstinacy.  He  replied,  "  I  have 
been  forced  into  the  service  or  the  Republic 
My  father  was  guillotined;  my  brothers  have 
perished  in  the  war ;  my  wife  and  children  are 
left  in  misery ;  I  thought,  therefore,  that  death 
alone  could  end  my  troubles,  and  longed  for  it. 
Your  kindness  has  brougnt  me  to  better  reflec- 
tions. I  thank  you  for  it,  and  am  determined  to 
meet  my  future  lot  with  patience." ' 

This  incident  seems  to  us  to  confirm  the 
valuable  adage  that  the  devil  is  not  so  black 
as  he  is  painted,  especially  where  the 
pencil  is  a  French  one. 

The  peace  of  Basle  afforded  BlQcber 
leisure  for  a  second  marriage,  and  he  was 
united  to  a  Maria  Amelia  von  Colomb. 
He  held  for  some  time  a  command  in 
»  Munster  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
where  he  made  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  French  emigrants,  among  whom  the 
Abbe  de  Pradt  was  his  favourite.  The 
late  King,  Frederick  William  III.,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1797,  had  found 
occasion,  while  serving  in  his  father's 
armies  as  crown-prince,  to  remark  the 
merits  of  BlQcher,  and  in  1801  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In 
1803  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Mun- 
ster, which  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Prussia.  The  episcopal 
palace,  which  became  his  residence,  now 
witnessed  a  revival  of  those  scenes  for 
which  it  has  been  celebrated  by  Sir  W. 
Temple,  in  the  times  of  the  warlike  and 
Rhenish-loving  prince-bishop.  High  play 
was  still  with  Bltkcher  a  passion  which 
could  only  find  its  substitute  in  that  still 
more  exciting  pastime,  in  which 

'  Kings  hold  the  botde,  and  Europe  the  stakes,' 

and  the  neighbouring  baths  of  Pyrmont 
afforded  the  dangerous  summer  facilities 
for  the  indulgence  of  this  pernicious  taste. 

The  peace  was  hollow.  The  French 
occupation  of  Hanover  placed  the  two 
nations  in  dangerous  propinquity,  and  a 
strong  war- party  existed  in  Prussia,  espe- 
cially in  the  army,  of  which  party,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  BlOcher  was  a  leading 
member. 


In  1606  the  dr»ma  opened  at  onoe  wkh 
that  great  disaster  of  Jena,  which  chastised 
the  military  pride  and  overweening  con- 
fidence of  Prussia,  and  placed  her  existence 
as  a  separate  state  on  the  map  of  Europe 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The  divi- 
sions and  distractions  of  those  in  high  com- 
mand were  only  rendered  more  conspicu- 
ous by  the  courage  which  the  isolateo  and 
unsupported  battalions  of  the  Prussians 
opposed  to  the  admirable  combinations  and 
concentrated  masses  of  the  enemy  AH 
the  advantages  of  superior  information  and 
intelligence  which  usually  accrue  to  thoee 
who  fight  on  their  own  soil,  in  this  strange 
instance  were  engrossed  by  the  foreign 
invader,  who  might  have  been  said,  like 
Ariel, 

'  Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  and  every  cabin. 
To  flame  amazement.' 

The  spirit,  not  of  the  great  Frederick,  bat 
of  Ariosto's  Agramant,  reigned  in  the 
Prussian  camp.  BlUcher  was  not  in  a 
situation  as  commander  of  the  cavalry  to 
control  the  movements  or  repair  the  erroca 
of  Brunswick,  Mollendorf,  and  Hohenlohe. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  offer  to  lead  his 
brave  horsemen  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Thb  offer 
was  at  first  cu^^pted  by  the  King,  bat  the 
permission  was  revoked,  and  all  that  re- 
mained for  BlQcher  was  to  endeavour  to 
save  as  large  a  remnant  as  possible  of  his 
force  by  a  retreat  into  Northern  Germany. 
The  courage  and  perseverance  with  whidh 
he  conducted  this  attempt  were  such  as 
could  scarcely  have  derived  addid<Hial 
lustre  from  success.  It  must  be  admitted, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  vigour  and  activity  with  which 
Buonaparte's  generals,  when  slipped  in  the 
chase,  foiled  all  his  efforts.  Like  a  wild 
beast,  he  found  himself  alike  tracked  on 
retreat,  and  anticipated  in  every  desperate 
rush  for  escape,  whether  towards  the  Elbe, 
the  Oder«  or  in  the  direction  of  Hanover. 
Driven  at  length  through  Lubeck,  which  to 
the  misfortune  of  that  neutral  city  he  fin-  a 
moment  occupied,  and  where  he  narrowly 
escaped  personal  capture,  he  was  brought 
to  bay  in  its  neighbourhood— -and  bare, 
suffering  himself  from  fever,  and  exhausted 
of  every  supply  for  his  men,  be  was  fiurced 
to  capitulate. 

BlOcher  retired  for  a  season  to  Hamburgh 
on  his  parole.  His  exchange  was  after- 
waitb  effected  i^*ith  General  Victor.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  release  he  visited  the 
French  head-quarters,  and  was  received 
vrith  marks  of  distinction  by  Napoleon. 
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With  the  powerfal  assistance  of  Russia 
the  contest  was  still  maintained  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  the  offer  of  Swedish 
co-operation  induced  the  king  to  organize 
a  corps  intended  to  act  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  from  the  northern  coast  BlOcher 
was  selected  for  the  command  of  this  ex- 
pedition, which  was,  however,  frustrated 
iTi  the  first  instance  by  the  vacillation  of 
the  Swedish  sovereign,  and  finally  by  the 
battle  of  Friedland  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
which  succeeded.  After  the  treaty  was 
signed,  our  hero  retained  the  command  of 
the  Pomeranian  army,  a  post  of  much  diffi- 
culty, for  the  troops  of  the  conqueror  were 
stationed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  frequent 
discussions  and  disputes  arose  between  the 
commanders.  BlOcheris  said  to  have  shown 
much  subtlety  and  address  in  this  position, 
in  which  his  character  gave  weight  to  the 
concessions  he  was  compelled  as  the 
weaker  party  to  make.  Words,  according 
to  our  Enelish  satirist's  theory  (adopted  by 
Talleyrand),  were  invented  by  man  as  a 
concealment  to  his  thoughts  and  a  disguise 
to  his  intentions,  and  BlAcher  is  said  to 
hove  derived  much  convenience  from  his 
use  of  the  German  language  in  negotiation, 
for  which  his  ignorance  of  any  other  afford- 
ed him  a  pretext.  He  standsf  indeed, 
accused  by  French  writers  of  having  grossly 
misused  this  device  on  the  retreat  from 
Jena,  in  an  interview  with  the  French 
general  Klein.  It  is  certain  that  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  persuading  that  officer  that  an 
armistice  had  been  concluded,  and  that 
both  Klein  and  Lasalle  were  thereby  in- 
duced to  postpone  an  attack  and  allow 
BlOcher  to  get  a  day's  start  of  his  pursuers. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  believe,  that  if  he  had 
committed  himself  in  this  instance  beyond 
the  allowed  limits  of  military  stratagem. 
Napoleon,  however  little  scrupulous  be  is 
known  to  have  been  as  to  the  conduct  of 
his  own  officers,  would  have  forborne  to 
blast  the  character  of  a  troublesome  oppo- 
nent by  a  formal  yeiification  of  the  charge 
— still  more  that  he  would  have  given 
Blttcher  the  honourable  reception  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  at  his  own  head-quarters. 
Klein  and  Lasalle  had  the  Emperor's  ear 
for  their  own  story,  and  had  every  induce- 
ment to  make  the  most  of  their  own  justifi- 
cation. We  must  confess  at  the  same  time 
that,  but  for  this  negative  evidence,  even 
the  German  account  of  the  transaction 
would  be  suspicious.  Another  accusation 
of  a  similar  nature  has  been  preferred 
against  BlQcher.  He  is  charged  with 
having  violated  the  armistice  in  1813  by 
occupying  ^e  neutral  ground  before  the 


day  ^ecified  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
in  Silesia : — but  the  Prussian  accounts 
reply  distinctly,  that  the  original  violation 
of  this  territory  was  the  act  of  the  French 
under  Macdonald. 

The  French  are  not  his  only  accusers. 
During  his  tenure  of  command  in  Pome- 
ran  ia  he  found  occasion  to  defend  himself 
against  certain  anonymous  attacks  which 
issued  from  the  Leipzic  press  upon  his 
military  conduct  in  his  recent  arduous  re- 
treat. BlQcher  demanded  an  investigation 
before  a  court  of  inquiry  which  had  been 
appointed  to  sit  at  Konigsberg  for  the  con- 
sidemtion  of  cases  of  a  far  more  serious 
complexion.  The  evidence  of  that  distin- 
guished officer  Scharnhorsr,  who  had  shai^ 
ed  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  retreat,  was 
conclusive  in  his  favour,  and  the  result  was 
more  than  his  justification. 

A  dark  period  now  ensued  to  Blttchcr's 
adopted  country — four  years  of  humilia- 
tion, of  sullen  submission  to  almost  every 
possible  variety  of  outrage  and  exaction. 
Prance  should  in  policy  either  have  pur- 
sued her  conquest  to  the  utter  dismember- 
ment of  Prussia,  or  have  spared  her  digni- 
ty. The  death  of  the  loved  and  lovely 
Queen,  who  was  considered  as  the  victim 
of  Napoleon's  unmanly  insults,  added  to 
the  general  indignation.  In  despite  of 
French  vigilance,  and  of  the  terms  of  the 
peace  which  limited  the  numbers  of  the 
standing  army,  means  were  found  silently 
to  accumulate  both  soldiers  and  material 
for  a  future  campaign.  The  Baron  de 
Stein  set  on  foot  the  famous  tugendbund^ 
and  BlQcher,  in  despite  of  his  now  advanc- 
ed age,  was  looked  up  to  as  the  future  vin- 
dicator of  his  country's  wrongs.  An  illness 
which  afflicted  him  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  1808,  and  at  times  affected 
his  reason,  seems  to  have  added  a  morbid 
fire  to  his  enthusiasm.  He  is  said  in  mo- 
ments of  delirium  to  have  *  attained  to 
something  like  prophetic  strain,'  and  to 
have  predicted  with  confidence  the  speedy 
liberation  of  his  country  and  the  downfall 
of  its  oppressor.  •  This  must  happen,'  he 
said, '  and  I  must  assist  at  it,  and  iwill  not 
die  till  it  shall  have  come  to  pass.' 

Blflcher's  education  had  been  that  of  a 
soldier.  He  knew  no  language  but  his 
own,  but  he  was  fond  of  writing,  and  took 
a  pleasure  in  dictating  his  despatches  and 
proclamations.  We  have  seen  letters  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  King  at  this  period, 
upon  the  subject  of  that  future  moment  to 
which  he  look  forward  with  such  unabated 
confidence,  containing  passages  of  an  elo- 
quence worthy  of  his  theme*    His  hopes 
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were  reyiYed  from  time  to  time  by  die 
Austrian  war  and  ScbilVa  chivalrous  enter- 
prise ;  but  the  prospect  was  soon  clouded, 
and,  dll  the  two  colossal  powers,  Russia 
and  France,  once  more  arrayed  themselves 
^^ainst  each  other,  the  distant  successes  of 
England  in  the  Peninsula  could  alone  af- 
ford him  a  gleam  of  consolation. 

Among  the  concessions  which  Napoleon 
extorted  from  his  doubtful  ally  previous  to 
bis  Russian  expedition  was  the  removal  of 
Blucher  from  his  Pomeranian  command,  a 
measure  for  which  the  old  soldier's  reck- 
less language  and  deportment  afforded  a 
full  justitication.  It  was  gilded  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  by  a  handsome  territorial 
donation  in  SUesia,  to  the  capital  of  which 
province  Blucher,  after  a  short  residence 
^t  Berlin,  retired. 

It  was  to  Breslau,  also,  that  the  King 
betook  himseif  on  the  occasion  of  that  fa- 
mous defection  of  D' York  from  the  French, 
which  fired  at  pnce  from  one  end  of  Prus- 
sia to  the  other  the  insurrectionary  mate- 
rials long  and  secretly  stored  up  for  such  a 
contingency.  The  nature  of  Blucher's  feel- 
ings and  advice  at  this  juncture  might  easi- 
ly be  anticipated.  He  was  loud  in  &vour 
of  an  immediate  forward  movement,  louder 
in  his  scorn  of  more  timid  and  dilatory 
proposals.  The  King  hesitated  in  bestow- 
ing upon  him  the  command  which  the 
popular  voice  and  the  general  feeling  of 
the  soldiery  would  have  at  once  decreed  to 
him.  There  were  among  the  court  ad- 
visers not  a  few  who  looked  upon  Bliicher 
as  a  mere  fiery  hussar,  who  would  compro- 
mise by  rashness  and  want  of  science  the 
hopes  of  the  present  crisis,  and  by  such  the 
pretensions  of  Tauenzien  were  advocated. 
The  opinion  and  advice  of  the  deeply- 
skilled  Schamhorst,  however,  prevailed, 
and  on  the  15th  of  March,  1S13,  jBlucher*s 
long  dream  was  realized  by  finding  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Silesian  army. 

We  have  dwelt,  perhaps  at  some  length, 
on  the  earlier  portion  of  Bliicher's  career 
—-as  affording  illustrations  of  his  character 
from  that  part  of  his  biography  with  which 
general  readers  are  probably  the  least  fa- 
miliar. The  subsequent  incidents  of  his 
vsilitary  life  are  so  well  known  as  to  make 
summary  revision  superfluous.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  for  any  one,  scientific 
or  otherwise,  to  review  the  great  struggle 
of  iai3  and  '14  without  admitting  that  if 
to  the.  Emperor  Alexander  belonged  the 
political  influence,  and  to  Schwarzenberg 
the  address,  whicti  mainly  kept  together 
the  discordant  elements  of  the  coalition, 
blucher  was  ..t^e  fighting  element  whipb 


inspired  the  masb  vrith  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise in  action  and  endurance  under  defeat 
of  which  few  coalitions  have  presented  an 
example.  In  ordinary  times,  or  with  ordi- 
nary objects,  Blucher*s  character  and  dis- 
position would  have  ill  fitted  him  for  acting 
with  the  subtle  and  jealous  Russian,  or  the 
lukewarm  Swede,  to  whom  the  Germans 
applied  the  well-known  line  from  Schiller's 
Song  of  the  Bell, 

•  Ach !  ihm  felhlt  kein  theures  haupt.' 

Neither  the  amiability  of  Schwarzenber?, 
nor  the  patient  tact  of  Wellington,  which 
neither  Portuguese  nor  Spanish  could  ex- 
haust, were  natural  to  BlQcher :  but  for  his 
two  great  purposes,  the  liberation  of  his 
country  and  the  humiliation  of  France,  be 
could  assume  both.  Defeat,  indeed,  bo 
suffered  oflen  :— to  compare  him  with  that 
great  captain  from  whom  throughout  bis 
campaigns  in  India  and  Europe  no  eneinjc 
ever  carried  off  a  gun  and  kept  it,  would 
be  preposterous.  Few  victories,  however^ 
have  been  more  fhirly  won,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  consequences,  than  the  great  battle 
of  the  Katabach.  No  mere  hussar  inspired 
his  troops  with  that  sterling  enthusiasn 
which  could  enable  them  to  pursue  every 
advantage  and  rally  after  every  fiEulare, 
which  could  retrieve  Montrairail  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  and  keep  steadily 
to  a  programme  of  combined  roovemeat 
after  Ligny.  Bltcher  must  have  possessed 
real  and  high  skill  as  a  tactician,  though 
probably  not  as  a  strategist,  to  which,  in- 
deed, he  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  pre- 
tended. At  the  same  time  his  supreme, 
contempt  of  danger  and  constant  reeklese- 
ness  of  personal  exposure  had  doubtlesa 
very  much  to  do  with  his  suc<$ess.  He 
possessed  with  Marmion  and  Ne^oleon 
the  art 

'  To  win  the  hardy  soldier's  heart. 
Who  loves  a  captain  to  obey. 
Boisterous  as  March,  yei  fresh  as  May.' 

His  jests,  frequently  ill  calculated  for  chaste 
ears,  extorted  grim  smiles  from  lips  black 
with  the  cartiidge,  and  sent  laughter  thri  ugh 
the  column  while  grapeshot  was  tearing 
its  ranks.  When  he  checked  his  horse  in 
the  hottest  cannonade  to  light  his  pipe  at 
the  linstock  of  the  gunner,  the  piece 
was  probably  not  the  worse  served.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  campaign  in  France 
the  infirmities  of  age  at  one  moment  al- 
most induced  him  to  contemplate  the 
abandonment  of  his  command,  and  to 
retire  into  the  Netherlands,  but  the  spirit 
triumphed  over  the  flesh,  and  tb<Migh 
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unskble  to  remain  in  the  saddle  for  the  last 
attack  on  Montmartre,  he  ^ave  his  orders 
with  calmness  and  precbion  from  a  car- 
riage. His  appearance  on  this  occasion 
must  have  taxed  the  gravity  of  his  staff, 
)Eor,  to  protect  his  eyes,  then  in  a  state  of 
violent  inflammation,  the  grisly  veteran  had 
replaced  his  cocked-hat  by  a  French  lady's 
bonnet  and  veil.  His  health  prevented 
him  from  sharing  the  triumphal  entry  of 
the  sovereigns  into  Paris,  and,  on  the  2^ 
day  of  April,  1814,  he  resigned  the  hurthen 
of  his  military  command. 

The  peace  of  Paris  by  no  means  satiated 
his  thirst  for  the  humiliation  of  France. 
After  enjoying  the  reward  for  his  services 
in  the  enthusiastic  congratulations  of  Lon- 
don and  Berlin,  he  divided  for  awhile  his 
residence  between  the. latter  city  and  Bros- 
iau,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  exhaling 
bis  discontent  at  the  concessions  of  the 
allies.  Unmeasured  in  his  language,  mix 
ing  freely  in  society  of  all  classes,  and 
venting  his  spleen  on  all  diplomatists,  but 
specially  on  Hardenberg,  he  became,  with- 
out any  personal  object  of  aggrandizement 
or  political  ambition,  but  in  the  mere  in- 
dulgence of  his  ill  humour,  the  nucleus  of 
a  little  Fronde,  calculated  to  offend  with 
out  influencing  the  sovereign  and  his 
ministers. 

That  BlOcher  looked  forward  to  another 
trial  of  strength  between  his  countryn^n 
and  the  French  is  evident,  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  at  his  age  he  should  have 
contemplated  the  probability  of  once  more 
in  person  directing  the  fortunes  of  the  con- 
test, and  of  at  last  feeding  fat  the  ancient 
grudge  he  bore  not  only  to  Napoleon,  but 

the  nation.  His  speculations  were  pro- 
bably more  the  ofisoring  of  his  feelings 
than  of  any  profbund  observation  of  the 
political  state  of  Europe.  A  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellinffton,  however,  to  his  bro- 
ther Sir  Henry  Wellesley  {Gurvyaod,  De- 
cember 17th,  1841),  shows  that  his  views 
were  shared  by  one  whose  calmer  judg- 
ment and  nearer  observation  were  not  sub- 
ject to  such  influences,  and  who  had  neither 
defeats  to  retrieve  in  his  own  person,  nor 
insults  to  avenge  in  that  of  his  country ; — 

*  I  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  the  people  of 
this  cooDtry  (France)  are  so  completely  ruined 
by  the  revolution,  and  they  are  now  suffering  so 
severely  from  the  want  of  the  plunder  of  the 
world,  that  they  cannot  go  on  without  it ;  and 
they  cannot  endure  the  prospect  of  a  peaceable 
government.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  should 
take  care  how  we^  suffered  the  grand  alliance  to 
break  up,  and  we  ought  to  look  to  our  alliance 
with  the  powers  of  the  Peninsula  as  our  sheet- 
anchor.' 


*Blftcher  might  have  long  gone  on  smok- 
ing, gaming,  and  scolding  without  interrup- 
tion, if  the  great^  event  had  not  occurred 
which  restored  him  to  his  more  legitimate 
vocation.  The  news  of  Napoleon's  escape 
found  him  accidentally  at  Berlin.  His  first 
impulse  waste  call  on  the  English  ambas- 
sador, to  twit  him  with  the  negligence  of 
his  countrymen ;  his  next  to  exhibit  him- 
self in  the  principal  street  of  the  capital  in 
his  field-marshars  uniform,  a  significant 
hint  to  younger  generals  not  to  expect  that 
be  would  concede  to  them  his  place  in  the 
appioaching  fray.  His  nomination  to  that 
post  of  honour  and  danger  soon  ensued,  and 
bis  old  companion  and  adviser,  Gneisenau, 
was  once  more  at  his  side. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  reached  Brus- 
sels from  Vienna  on  the  5th  of  April,  1815, 
and  found  Kleist  in  command  of  the  Prus- 
sian force,  for  Blacher  only  arrived  at  Liege 
on  the  17tfa.  It  appears  firom  the  Duke's 
letter  to  Lord  Clancarty,  of  the  6th,  that  be 
found  Kleiat  disposed  to  retire,  in  case  of 
being  attacked,  behind  Brussels,  a  plan 
which  the  Duke  warmly  opposed,  in  spite 
of  his  own  opiniein  expressed  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  of  the  same  date,  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  force  at  hie  disposal. 
From  BlQober's  temper  and  turn  of  mind, 
as  well  ae  from  the  event,  we  may  infer  that 
the  Duke  had  Httle  difficulty  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  former  his  own  views,  based,  no 
doubt,  as  much  on  political  as  military  con- 
siderations, in  favour  of  a  position  in  ad- 
vance of  Brussels. 

Frera  the  Duke*s  letter  to  Lord  Clancar- 
ty of  the  10th  of  April,  it  appears  that  be 
contemplated,  in  the  first  instance,  taking 
the  initiative  by  the  end  of  that  month  or 
the  beginning  of  May,  at  which  period  he 
conceived  that  the  aUies  might  throw  into 
FraiMC  a  force  of  270,000  men  to  be  op- 
posed by  some  180,000.  {Gurwood,  xii.  p. 
297.)  We  find,  however,  that,  three  days 
afterwards,  his  intelligence  of  Buonaparte's 
state  of  preparation  had  already  led  him  to 
abandon  this  prospect  In  enclosing  a 
memorandum  founded  on  his  original  ideas» 
he  says : — 

Since  I  wrote  to  your  Lordship  some  im- 
portant events  have  occurred  in  France,  which 
will  leave  Napoleon's  army  more  at  his  disposal 
than  was  expected  at  that  time,  and  he  has 
adopted  measures  which  will  certainly  tend  to 
iocfease  it  at  an  earlv  period.  You  will  see  by 
the  enclosed  papers  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
Due  d'Angouleme  will  be  obliged  to  quit  France, 
and  that  Suonaparte,  besides  having  called  for 
the  soldiers  recently  discharged,  amounting,  as 
I  undetetand,  to  about  127,00a>  of  whkh  100,060 
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may  be  deemed  immediately  disposable,  has 
organized  200  battalions  of  Grenadiers  of  the 
National  Guards.  I  ima^^ine  that  the  latter 
will  not  be  a  Tery  formidable  force ;  bat  still 
numbers  were  too  nearly  equal  according  to  the 
estimate  I  gave  you  in  my  letter  of  the  10th, 
for  me  to  think  it  advisable,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  attempt  to  carry  into  execution 
what  is  proposed  in  the  enclosed  memorandum.' 

The  subsequent  correspoiidence  shows 
that  neither  the  condition  of  his  own  force 
nor  that  of  his  allies  could  have  justified  the 
experiment.  The  mutinous  state  of  the 
Saxon  troops  might  alone  have  been  suffi- 
cient  to  derange  such  a  plan  of  action. 
Some  officers  indeed  of  both  nations  have 
been  of  opinion  that  it  was  Jrom  the  begin- 
ning far  more  in  the  power  of  Nfi^leon 
than  of  the  allies  to  take  the  aggressive 
course  ;  and  that  by  crossing  the  frontier, 
which  it  is  said  he  might  have  done  with 
40,000  men,  very  soon  after  his  reinstal- 
ment  in  the  Tuileries,  he  would  have  had 
more  chances  in  his  favour  than  be  found 
in  June.  It  is  evident  that,  with  all  his  ex- 
ertions, the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  least 
had  full  occupation  for  the  interval  which 
elapsed,  in  collecting  and  adjusting  the 
component  parts  of  an  army,  which  at  its 
best  was  far  inferior  to  any  he  had  com- 
manded in  Europe.  His  correspondence 
at  once  shows  his  unceasing  anxiety  to  an- 
ticipate the  offensive  movement  of  the  ene- 
my, in  which  BlQcher  fully  shared  (see 
Gurwood,  2d  June,  1815),  and  justifies  the 
prudence  which  forbade  any  forward  move- 
meat.  It  shows,  moreover,  that  the  diffi- 
calties  of  his  position  were  not  confined  to 
the  well-known  deficiencies  and  imperfec- 
tions of  his  array  on  which  Napoleon  so 
much  relied,  its  raw  and  heterogeneous 
composition,  the  absence  of  the  flower  of 
the  English  infantry,  the  refusal  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, &C  Even  the  article  of  material, 
which  it  might  have  been  supposed  Wool- 
wich would  have  supplied  in  profusion,  was 
alowly  and  scantily  doled  out  to  his  press- 
ing remonstrances;  and  instead  of  150 
British  pieces,  for  which  he  applies  on  the 
6th  of  April,  we  find  him  on  the  2l8tin 
expectation  of  only  42,  making  up,  with 
the  German  guns,  some  84  pieces  ;  while 
he  states,  from  the  Prussian  returns,  that 
their  corps  on  the  Meuse  are  to  take  the 
field  with  200,  and  their  whole  force  with 
no  less  than  600.  With  respect  to  drivers, 
horses,  the  heavy  artillery,  pontoons,  &c., 
his  difiiculties  are  shown  to  have  been 
equally  embarrassing.  (See  Gurwood, 
2lst  April,  1815).— But  in  addition  to  all 
these  lets  and  hindrances,  it  is  evident  that 


the  Duke's  scheme  for  offensive  operations 
was  throughout  kept  steadily  dependent 
upon  the  movements  of  the  allies  on  the  Ixno- 
er  and  Upper  Rhine,  This  is  strikingly 
evident  from  a  letter  to  Schwarzenberg, 
dated  2d  of  June,  1815,*  and  from  the  one 
of  the  same  date  which  follows  it  to  Sir 
Henry  Wellesley.t  Napoleon,  however, 
took  the  game  into  his  own  hands,  and 
played  it,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  with 
a  skill  and  energy  worthy  of  his  best  days 
and  reputation.  - 

It  is  probable  that  no  extensive  military 
operation  was  ever  conducted  to  its  issue, 
whatever  that  issue  might  be,  without  many 
derangements  of  the  original  conceptions 
of  its  leaders,  arising  from  the  casualties  of 
the  busy  moment,  the  failure  of  despatches, 
the  misconstruction  of  orders,  the  misdirec- 
tion of  columns,  &c.  The  operations  now 
in  question  were  certainly  no  exception  to 
this  rule  on  either  side.  As  to  Napoleon, 
if  his  own  account  of  them  be  believed,  few 
commanders  in  critical  circumstances  have 
been  worse  seconded,  as  far  as  prompt 
obedience  and  punctuality  were  concerned. 
If  Ney  and  Grrouchy  are  to  be  credited 
in  their  defence,  no  subordinates  ever 
suffered  more  from  tardy  and  contradictory 
orders  on  the  part  of  their  chief.  Captain 
Pringle,  in  his  excellent  remarks  on  the 
campaign  of  1815,  published  in  the  appen- 
dix to  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  Life  «if  Napoleon, 
truly  observes  that,  in  French  military 
works,  the  reader  never  finds  a  French 
army  beaten  in  the  field  without  some 
plausible  reason,  or,  as  Las  Cases  terms  it, 
a  concurrence  of  unheard-of  fatalities,  to 
account  for  it  *  Non  nostrum  tantas  com- 
ponere  lites.'  To  an  ordinary  reader 
Grouchy's  defence  of  himself  appears 
difficult  to  answer.  It  is  evident  that  in 
this,  as  probably  in  every  other  similar 
transaction,  chance  reigned  arbiter  over 
many  important  occurrences;  nor  were 
such  accidents  confined  to  the  French 
army  and  operations.    The  English  were 

*  '  Sous  ces  circonstances  il  est  tres  impoitanique 
je  sache  aussitot  que  possible  quand  vous  pourrez 
cotnmencer  vet  operations ;  et  de  quelle  nature  ellea 
seront,  ei  vers  quel  terns  nous  pouTons  attend  re  que 
▼ous  serez  arrive  k  une  hauteur  quelconque,  afin  qtu 
je  phisse  commencer  dece  c6ii-ci  de  manihr  a  aroir 
Vappui  de  vos  opirations.   Le  Mardcbal  BiScher  est 

f>repare  et  trds  impatient  de  commenoer;  mais  j« 
ui  ai  fait  dire  aujourd'bui  qu'il  me  paraisMit  qua 
nous  ne  pouvions  rien  Jaire  jvsqu^  d  ct  i/ue  n^ms 
fussioiis  certain  du  jour  auquel  tufu.^  comtnenceriez, 
et  en  gineral  de  vos  idies  sur  vos  opirations'—Gw- 
vjood^  xii.,  p.  437. 

t  '  The  whole  of  Schwarzenberg's  army  wiD  not 
be  collected  on  the  Upper  Rhine  till  towards  the 
16th,  at  about  which  tme  I  hope  nft  shall  begim*-^ 
Gunooodj  zii.,  p.  436. 
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not  exempt;  and  that  the  fate  df  the 
contest  at  Ligny  on  the  16th  of  June  was 
aenously  influenced  hy  the  absence  of 
Bulow*s  corps,  the  fourth,  is  known  to 
every  one.  In  Plotho's  very  circumstantial 
account  we  find  the  fact  mentioned,  that 
orders  were  forwarded  to  Bulow  from 
Sombrief,  on  the  15th,  which  were  expected 
to  secure  his  junction  for  the  next  day.  The 
dispatch  was  sent  to  Hannut,  where  it  was 
presumed  that  it  would  find  his  head- 
quarters establi^ed.  These  were  still, 
however,  at  Liege,  and  the  dispatch,  ap- 
pearing to  be  of  no  consequence,  unwichtig 
scheinendy  lay  at  Hannut  unopened,  and 
was  found  there  by  Bulow  only  on  his 
arrival'  at  10  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

We  shall  have  a  word  or  two  more  to 
say  by  and  bye'  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  Blttcher  was  brought  into 
action  ait  Ligny.  That  his  infantry  fought 
admirably  against  mat  odds  on  that 
occasion  has  never  been  disputed;  with 
respect  to'  the  Cavalry  and  the  artillery 
BltCtcher  expressed  some  dissatisfaction. 
Whatever  were  the  merits  of  the  position, 
it  is  clear  th^t  Napoleon  was  tasked  to  the 
utmost  to  wrest  tt  before  nightfall  from  the 
old  iVarrior- who  *  held  it.  Few  Englbh 
narratives  of*  the  campaign  have  recorded 
the  fitct  that  it  was  visited  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the* action,  on  which  occasion  the 
two  generals  -  concerted  in  person  their 
fiiture  measures  "for  mutual  co-operation,  in 
whatever  -  manner  the  first  collision  might 
end.  The  German  accounts  have  not  failed 
to  record  the  interview,  nor  how  the  atten- 
tion of  the  well-girded  Prussians  was  drawn 
to  the  white  neckcloth  of  the  ereat  com- 
mander^ who,  "bat  for  his  cocked  hat,  with 
the  cockade  by  its  four  colours  bespeaking 
the  field-marshal'  of  four  kingdoms — ^Ene- 
land,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands 
— inight  have  b^en  taken  for  an  English 
gentleman  ot?:*iiis-  morning  ride.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  the  opinion  of  most  English 
officera'ac^uaittted  with  the  ground  at  Ligny, 
that  the. Duke  under  similar  circumstances 
would  have  defended  it  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  that  adopted  by  the  Prussians,  for 
that-  the-  locality*  admitted  of  a  disposition 
which. would  ha\^  less  exposed  the  masses 
not  imroedilitely  Engaged  to  the  murderous 
fire  of  .tt]^e  Flwpch  artillery.*  We  have 
heard  that 'Ghieisenau  was  sensible  of  the 
objeCtion&to  this  feature  in  his  own  arrange- 
ments, but  had'  adopted  his  course  from 


♦  Thif  view  is  borne  out  by  the  remarks  of  a  very 
lAAe  PrastiaoLorittc  of  the  campaign,  the  late  General 
Ckuisewitz.'" 


knowledge  and  experience  of  the  habits 
and  morale  of  his  own  troops,  who,  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  expressed  himself,  liked 
to  see  the  enemy.  In  illustration  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  opposite  practice  in 
this  particular,  we  are  tempted  to  quote  the 
following  passage  from  a  French  military 
writer.  It  is  fix>m  an  article  in  the  '  Bulletin 
Universelle  des  Sciences'  for  1825,  on  a 
history  of  the  Russian  expedition,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Cham  bray : — 

'  The  author,'  says  the  reviewer,  '  compares 
the  English  and  French  methods  of  fighting, 
and  the  operations  of  the  generals  Massena  and 
Wellington  in  1811.  Among  the  remarkable 
propositions  to  which  the  author  is  led  by  the 
results  of  this  inquiry,  we  select  the  following 
for  notice: — To  defend  a  height,  the  English 
infantry  did  not  crown  the  crest,  aftor  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  infantry  of  other  nations.  Massena 
was  repulsed,  because  the  English  employed 
for  the  defence  of  the  heights  they  occupied  the 
manoeuvre  I  have  spoken  of  before  (that  of 
placing  themselves  some  fiAy  paces  in  rear  of 
the  crest,  and  leaving  only  tirailleurs  on  the 
slope),  which  is  preferable  to  that  hitherto  in 
use.'  *  This  manner  of  defending  heights,'  con- 
tinues the  reviewer,  '  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
sometimes  employed,  but  it  had  been  adopted 
generally  by  the  English  during  the  Spanish 
war.  It  had  even  been  taught  their  troops  in 
time  of  peace.  The  infantry  of  other  nations 
places  itself  usually  on  the  crest  in  sight  of  the 
assailant.  French  infantry  remains  rarely  on 
the  defensive ;  and  when  it  has  overthrown  the 
enemy,  pursues  with  such  impetuosily  as  not 
always  to  preserve  its  ranks.  Hence  the  re- 
verses it  has  suffered  on  some  of  the  occasions, 
which  are  few,  when  it  has  defended  heights. 
For  on  most  occasions,  such  as  Corunna,  Busaco, 
Fuentes  de  Onoro,  and  Albuera,  it  attacked.' 

There  is  doubtless  great  difference 
between  the  local  features  of  Ligny  and 
Busaco,  between  a  Flemish  slope  and  a 
Portuguese  sierra,  and  we  are  aware  that 
the  *  brunt  of  the  former  action  lay  in  the 
low  villages  of  Ligny '  and  St  Amand ;  but 
the  principle  of  non-exposure  is  the  same. 
It  has  been  stated  that  when  Napoleon 
mounted  his  horse  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  seeing  few  signs  of  the  British  force 
in  his  front,  he  began  to  vent  his  disappoint- 
ment at  their  presumed  escape,  but  that 
Foy,  who  had  much  Peninsular  experience, 
warned  him  not  to  rely  on  appearancea. 
*  Wellington,'  he  said,  *  never  shows  hw 
troops.  A  patrole  of  dragoons  will  soon 
ascertain  the  fact,  but  if  he  is  yonder,  I' 
warn  your  Majesty  que  Vinfanterie  Anglaise 
eji  dud  eU  le  diuble,^ 

The  incident  of  BlOcher's  fall  under  his 
expiring  horse  at  Ligny,  and  of  the  memmt- 
ble  act  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  his  aide- 
de-camp,  is  well  known.    Modem  war&re 
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could  probably  hardly  furnish  a  parallel 
case,  and  Froissart  has  recorded  no  more 
chivalrous  exploit  than  that  of  Nostitz. 
From  the  Prussian  accounts  of  this  cavalry 
charge,  at  the  head  of  which  BlQcher  had 
thus  exposed  his  person  in  vain,  we  collect 
that  it  was  repulsed,  not  at  the  sword  point, 
but  by  the  carbine  fire  of  the  French 
cavalry,  who  stood  firm  in  their  ranks. 
This  we  imagine  our  officers  would  con- 
sider as  rather  an  old-fashioned  proceeding, 
and  worthy  of  the  cuirassiers  of  the  six- 
teenth rather  than  of  the  present  century. 
We  find,  however,  that  same  method  was 
again  resorted  to  with  success  by  the  French 
cavalry  under  Grouchy  in  an  affair  near 
Namur  on  the  19th. 

The  victory  remained  with  Napoleon, 
but  BlOcher,  instead  of  obliging  him  by 
retiring  on  Namur,  clung  with  tenacity  to 
bis  communications  with  the  English, .and, 
exactly  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  directed 
his  retreat  on  Wavre.  No  beaten  army 
ever  rallied  quicker  or  to  better  purpose. 
BlQcher  was  conveyed  to  a  cottage,  whence 
he  dictated  his  dispatches  and  issued  his 
orders,  unshaken  in  spirit,  though  sorely 
bruised  in  body.  While  the  surgeon  was 
rubbing  his  bruises  he  asked  the  nature  of 
the  liniment,  and,  being  told  it  was  brandy, 
stated  his  opinion  that  an  internal  applica- 
tion would  be  far  more  efficacious.  This 
*  was  applied  in  the  mitigated  shape  of 
champagne,  and  he  said  to  the  messenger 
who  was  on  the  point  of  departure  vuth  his 
dispatch,  *  Tell  His  Majesty  das  ick  hditc 
halt  nachgetrunken,  anrt  that  all  will  do 
well.'  His  order  of  the  day  for  the  17th, 
after  some  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the 
<Javalry  and  artillery,  concluded  with  these 
words — *  I  shall  lead  you  again  against  the 
dnemy :  we  shall  beat  him,  for  we  must.' 

We  find  in  the  *  Life  of  Napoleon  *  pub- 
lished in  the  Family  Library,  a  story  of  a 
second  interview  between  tbe  Duke  and 
BlQcher  on  the  17th,  stated  as  a  fact  well 
known  to  raany  superior  officers  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  author  and  his  inform- 
ants, however  superior,  are  mistaken.  The 
Duke  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  had 
enough  to  do  to  conduct  his  unexampled 
retreat  to  Waterloo,  from  before  Napoleon's 
united  fierce  and  superior  cavalry— a  move- 
ment which  but  for  the  trifling  affair  of 
Genappe  would  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  He  remained 
at  Quatre  Bras  so  occupied  till  half-past 
one  p.  M.,  and  then  retired  by  the  high 
poad  to  the  field  of  next  day's  battle,  which 
he  thoroughly  examined,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  dinner  at  Waterloo,  when  he  was 
orertakcn  by  an  tdde-de-camp  of  Lord 


Anglesey,  with  the  intelligence  diet  tbe 
7th  hussars  had  been  engaged  with  the 
French  lancers,  and  that  the  enemy  was 
pressing  his  rear.  He  immediately  return- 
ed to  the  field,  and  remained  on  the  ground 
till  dark.  BlQcher,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
forced  to  keep  his  bed  during  this  day. 

The  18th,  however,  saw  him  again  in  the 
saddle,  at  the  head  of  Bulow's  newly-arrived 
division,  urging  its  onward  course,  and  his 
own,  like  Milton's  griffin  through  the  wil* 
demess,  cheering  the  march-worn  troops 
till  the  defile  of  St.  Lambert  rang  to  his  old 
war-cry  and  sobriquet  'Forwards* — ^re- 
minding them  of  the  rain  which  had  spared 
so  much  powder  at  the  Katzbach,  and  tell- 
ing them  of  the  promise  of  assistance  which 
he  stood  pledged  to  redeem  to  the  English. 
Nobly  indeed  was  that  promise  redeemed, 
and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  French  army  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  that  assistance.  Ungrate- 
ful we  should  be  not  to  acknowledge  such 
service,  though  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
theories,  whether  French  or  Prassian, 
which  give  it  the  fulUmerit  of  saving  from 
destruction  an  army  which  had,  while  as 
yet  unsupported,  repulsed  every  attack  and 
annihilated  the  French  cavalry. 

We  know  that  no  thought  of  so  disastrous 
a  result  crossed  the  minds  of  those  dhont  the 
Duke's  person,  and  that  officers  of  his  staff 
who  left  the  field  wounded  towards  the 
close  of  the  action,  did  .so  with  no  other 
feeling  of  anxiety  than  for  the  personal 
safety  of  him  they  left  behind.  His  servants, 
who.  in  the  village  of  Waterioo,  had  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  tbe  incidents  of 
the  tear  of  such  a  battle — which  try  the 
nerves  more  than  those  of  the  fray  itself 
knew  their  master  well.  I  he  manoBuvres 
of  the  kitchen  were  conducted  vrith  as  much 
precision  as  those  of  the  Footguards  at  St. 
James's.  Reign  what  confusion  there  might 
in  the  avenue  of  Soignies,  there  was  none 
in  the  service  of  the  duke's  Uble,  and  the 
honour  of  the  Vattel  of  his  estabUshmeot 
was  preserved  free  from  stain  as  his  own. 

That  he  ever  returned  to  eat  the  dinner 
so  prepared  was  certainly  hot  due  to  any 
avoidance  of  personal  exposure  on  his  own 
part.  Of  Buonaparte's  conduct  in  that  re- 
spect on  this  his  last  field-day  we  have  seen 
no  account  on  which  we  could  rely.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  his  tofig-ffvid -under  fire ; 
but  whether  Waterloo  witnessed  its  con- 
spicuous display  we  are  ignoranL  On 
divers  celebrated  occasions  he  is  known  to 
have  abundantly  exposed  himself ;  but  in 
general  he  would  seem  to  have  been  as 
free  as  our  own  commander  from  the  vul- 
gar ostentation  of  courting  danger,  and  in 
most  of  his  greater  battles  there  was  httlo 
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fittle  call  for  It  We  have  heard  that  Ber- 
trand,  at  St.  Helena,  set  much  store  by  an 
opera-glass  through  which  Napoleon  had 
discovered  the  English  general  at  Water- 
loo. We  believe  that  neither  the  Duke 
nor  his  staff  succeeded  at  any  moment  of 
the  action  in  identifying  the  person  or  ex- 
act position  of  his  great  opponent,  though 
few  great  battles  have  brought  rival  leaders 
8o  near.  That  oar  chief  was  everywhere 
except  in  the  roar  is  well  known;  and  the 
casualties  among  his  own  staff,  of  whom 
man^  were  hit  at  his  side,  bespeak  the  hot 
service  he  went  through.  Danger  pursued 
bira  to  the  last,  Afler  sixteen  hours  in  the 
saddle,  he  was  alighting  at  his  own  quar- 
ters, when  the  spirited  animal,  long  i^r- 
wards  a  pensioner  in  the  paddocks  of 
Strathfieldsaye,  as  if  conscious  of  the  ter- 
mination of  his  labours,  jerked  out  his  heels 
in  a  fashion  which  a  slight  change  of  direc- 
tion might  have  made  fatal  to  his  late  rider. 
Such  an  exploit  would  have  rendered  poor 
Copenhagen  rather  more  £imoas  than  the 
lituegemOenum  m  black  vdvet,  so  often  toa8^ 

in  our  Jacobite  revels  of  the  last  century. 

That  the  two  allied  nations  should  be 
altogether  agreed  as  to  the  apportionment 
of  the  glory  of  the  day  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  clear,  to  the  lasting  honour 
of  both,  that  whatever  feelings  may  have 
since  grown  up  on  this  subject,  none  inter- 
fered for  a  moment  with  the  cordiality  of 
tbeir  subsequent  operations.  BlQcher  had 
none  of  the  jealousies  to  contend  with 
which  had  frequently  embarrassed  him 
when  acting  with  Russians  and  Swedes; 
and  any  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  di- 
vetiging  lines  of  communication  with  tbeir 
f^esources,  only  served  to  show  the  good- 
will and  determination  with  which  they 
were  met  by  the  commanders  of  the  two 
armies.  The  following  passage  from  a 
Prussian  pen  will  show  that  just  national 
pride  is  not  always  inconsistent  with  can- 
dour : — 

'  Upon  the  question,  who  really  fought  and 
won  tne  battle  of  the  t8th,  no  discussion,  much 
less  contentioD,  ought  to  have  arisen.  Without 
in  the  slightest  degree  impeaching  the  just  share 
of  Prussia  in  the  victory,  or  losing  sight  for  a 
moment  of  the  &ct  that  she  bore  a  ^eat  share 
of  the  danger,  and  drew  much  of  it  from  her 
allies  and  upon  herself  at  a  decisive  moment, 
no  unprejudjped  person  can  conceal  from  him- 
self that  the  honour  of  the  day  is  due  to  the 
An^lo-Netherlandish  army,  and  to  the  measures 
of  Its  great  leader.  The  struggle  of  Mount  St 
Jean  was  conducted  with  an  obstinacy,  ability, 
and  foresight  of  which  history  affords  few  ex- 
amples. The  great  loss  of  the  English  also 
speaks  the  merit  of  their  service.  More  than 
700  officers,  among  them  the  first  of  their 
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army,  whether  in  rank  or  merit,  and  upwards 
of  10,000  soldiers,  fell  or  retired  wounded  from 
the  field.** 

We  may  here  remark,  in  justice  to  the 
Prussians,  that  their  loss  on  the  18th  has 
been  greatly  underrated  by  many  writets* 
Prlngle,  among  others,  counts  it  at  700 
men.  The  Prussian  returns  are  given  io^ 
Plotho's  Appendix:!  that  of  killed  and 
wounded  for  the  4th  corps  alone  shows  a 
loss  of  5000,  of  which  1250  were  killed. 
This  bloody  struggle  occurred  principally 
in  the  village  of  Planchenoit,  tlie  capture 
of  which  is  compared  by  the  Prussians 
with  that  of  Blenheim  in  the  battle  of 
Hochtsett.  It  is  a  part  of  the  action  which 
has  been  little  noticed,  but  was  creditable 
alike  to  French  and  Prussians*  The  vil* 
lage  was  stormed  and  retaken  three  times* 
We  think  that  the  entire  loss  of  the  Prus- 
sian army  on  the  ISth  could  hardly  have 
been  less  than  7000,  at  which  their  authori- 
ties compute  it.  Especial  credit  b  due  to 
Thielman^  who,  during  the  day  of  the  18th» 
resisted  the  obstinate  endeavours  of  Grou- 
chy*s  far  superior  force  to  cross  the  Dyle  at 
Wavres.  Grouchy,  indeed,  effected  towards 
evening  the  passao^e  of  that  river  at  Limales^ 
but  too  late  for  his  purpose  of  dividing  the 
Prussian,army,or  forcing  BlQcher  to  concen- 
trate his  force,  and  abandon  his  allies.  We 
know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  determi- 
nation of  Blucher  to  redeem  his  pledge  of 
succour  to  Wellington,  or  the  gallantry  with 
which  Thielman  enabled  BlQcher  to  cany 
this  resolution  into  effect,  protecting  at  once 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Prussian  army» 
guarding  one  road  of  direct  access  to  Brus* 
sels  itself,  and  preventing  Grouchy  from 
marching  to  the  assistance  of  Napoleon. 

This  struggle,  so  unequal  in  point  of 
numbers,  was  continued  for  some  hours  on 
the  19th.  It  was  not  till  Vandamme  had 
advanced  on  the  direct  road  to  Brussels,  as 
far  as  Rossieres,  on  the  verge  of  the  wood 
of  Soignies,  thereby  turning  the  right  flank 
of  Thielman,  that  Uie  latter  abandoned  the 
defence  of  Wavres,  and  began  an  orderly, 
retreat  on  Louvain.  He  bad  previously 
learned  the  extent  of  the  success  of  the 
allies  on  the  18th,  and  must  have  been  easy 
as  to  the  result  of  any  further  advance  o£ 
Grouchy.  The  news  reached  the  French- 
man a  little  later,  and  be  forthwith  com* 
menced  a  retreat,  which,  perhaps,  in  itg 
execution  did  him  even  more  honour  than 
his  previous  exploits. 

The  above  remarks,  which  we  think  cal- 
culated to  render  bare  justice  to  the  con- 

•  Qeschichte  des  Preussiscben  Staates,  17G3-1615; 
Frankfort,  1890.   Vol.  iii.,  p.  374. 
1  War  of  the  AUied  Powers,  &c.  Berlin,  1818. 
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duct  of  our  Prussian  allies,  are  founded  on 
the  minute  and  authentic  official  reports  of 
Plotho's  fourth  volume.  That  some  caution 
is  requisite  in  dealing  with  the  numerous 
narratives  which  have  l>een  published  of 
these  transactions  may  be  proved  from  such 
an  instance  as  the  following  passage,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  a  History  of  Napoleon, 
by  a  M.  de  Norvins,  published  for  military 
readers,  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  the 
pencil  of  Raffet.  Speaking  of  Wellington's 
position  at  Waterloo,  he  says : — *  The  post 
of  Hongomont,  on  the  left  of  the  English, 
became  to  them  of  the  last  importance,  for 
it  was  there  that  the  Prussians  were  to 
Join  them.'  This  is  only  to  be  equalled  by 
the  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
heart  and  liver  adopted  by  Moli^re's  im- 
promptu physician.  Errors  so  flagrant  as 
this  are,  indeed,  of  rare  occurrence,  but  the 
subject  is  a  dangerous  one  to  unprofessional 
writers,  unless  they  enjoy  the  advantage, 
and  condescend  to  use  it,  of  communica- 
tion mth  sound  military  authorities.  An 
accomplished  civilian  of  our  own  has  lately 
closed  with  an  account  of  this  final  struggle 
a  voluminous  History,  which  has,  we  know, 
enjoyed  in  its  progress  a  very  high  share 
of  popularity.  Agreeing  as  we  do  with 
many  of  Mr.  Alison's  political  opinions, 
and  approving  the  spirit  of  his  moral  re- 
flections, we  have  no  disposition  to  ques- 
tion the  general  merits  of  a  work  which  is 
at  all  events  entitled  to  a  formal  and  sepa- 
rate aiticle,  and  which  we  hope  to  make 
the  subject  of  one  in  due  season.  Mean- 
while, however,  since  the  subject  of  the 
Waterloo  campaign  has  come  in  our  way, 
we  may  be  pirdoned  for  remarking  m 
general  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Alison's  parti- 
cular quill ificatinns  would  have  acted  wise- 
ly in  con)pressing  the  military  narratives 
and  disquisitions  which  abound  in  his  vo- 
lumes, and  in  abstaining  from  certain  con- 
clusions, which,  coming  from  him,  possess, 
indeed,  no  other  authority  than  that  with 
which  his  mere  powers  of  language  can  in- 
vest them,  hot  may  be  quoted  by  inter- 
^ted  persons  for  their  o^lfc  purposes — 
persons  who  would  otherwise  pay  little  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Alison  or  his  work.  In  his 
dccount  of  the  Belgian  campaign,  he  has, 
in  onr  opinion,  only  added  one  to  a  long 
Hst  of  imperfect  narratives fitter  for  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  than  for  a  compilation 

•  Among  the  bauks  on  which  Mr.  Aliaon  has,  we 
think,  most  unfortunately  laboured,  we  must  notice 
particularly  those  of  Assyc  and  Toulouse.  As  to 
both,  his  rashness  and  inaccuracy  are,  as  we  shall 
probably  have  occasion  to  show  in  detail  by  and 
by,  mMt  flagrant,  and,  aOer  the  publication  of  Co- 
lonel Garwood's  book  cjspecially,  most  inexcusable. 


of  the  dignity  and  importance  to  which  ha 
aspires. 

Mr.  Alison  (History  of  Europe,  &c.,  voL 
X.,  p.  991)  speaks  of 

<  Buonaparte's  favourite  military  man<BQTre  of 
interposing  between  his  adversaries,  and  strikinf 
with  a  superior  force  first  on  the  right  hand  ana 
then  on  the  left,' 

as  having  been  attempted  by  him  and 
baffled  in  this  campaign.  *We  doubt  whe- 
ther the  expression  of  interposing  between 
two  adversaries  can  be  correctly  applied  to 
any  of  Bnonaparte's  successful  campaigns, 
and  we  almost  snspect  that  if  he  had  in 
contemplation  a  raanoDUvre  of  so  much 
hazard  on  this  occasion,  it  was  the  first  on 
which  he  can  be  said  to  have  attempted  it. 
Hear  Clausewitz  on  this  matter  : — 

*  All  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  cam- 
paign set  out  by  saying  that  Buonaparte  threw 
nimself  between  the  two  armies,  in  order  to  se- 
parate them.  This  expressioQ,  however,  wbkk 
nas  become  a  terminus  techmem  in  nnlitiry 
phraseology,  has  no  clear  idea  for  its  fo«Ddat>oii. 
The  space  intervening  between  two  armies 
cannot  be  an  olnect  of  operation.  It  would  have 
been  very  unfortunate  if  a  commander  like 
Buonaparte,  having  to  deal  with  an  enemy  of 
twke  nis  force,  instead  of  falling  on  the  one 
half  with  his  united  strength,  hid  lighted  on 
the  empty  interval,  and  thos  made  a  blow  in 
the  air,  losing  his  time  whilst  be  can  only 
double  his  own  force  by  the  strictest  economy 
of  that  commodity.  Even  the  fighting  the  one 
army  in  a  direction  by  which  it  will  be  pressed 
away  from  the  other,  even  if  it  can  be  eflecled 
witbont  loss  of  time,  incurs  the  great  danger  of 
being  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  other.  If  the 
latter,  therefore,  be  not  ikr  enough  removed  to 
put  this  risk  out  d  Q«estion,  a  commander  wiU 
scarcely  venture  on  such  a  line  of  attack. 
Buonaparte,  therefore,  chose  the  direction  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  not  in  order  to  separate 
them  by  wedging  himself  between,  but  because 
he  expected  to  mid  and  fall  on  BItkcher's  force 
in  this  direction,  either  united  or  in  separate 
bodies.'— J^eW^tt^  von  1815,  &c.,  p.  54.  ^ 

In  the  parttcniar  instance,  Mr.  AKaon** 
supposition  is  so  far  supported,  that  Buona- 
parte's main  attack  was  on  the  right  and 
centre  of  the  Prussian  position  ratl^r  than  i 
the  lefl.  The  baUle  of  Ligny  began  late 
in  the  day,  and  it  was  perhaps  only  want 
of  time  which  prevented  Bvonapane  from 
pushing  a  column  further  on  their  right 
flank  at  Wagnelies.  Whatever  his  pur- 
pose, he  certainly  was  under  the  convic- 
tion afler  his  success  that  BlQcher  had  re- 
treated towards  Namur,  and  his  negleet  in 
ascertaining  this  &ct  would  appear  to  haTo 
been  a  singular  and  fatal  error.   Bat  his 
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rnain  object  was  evidently  to  fiiut  the  Prus- 
sian army,  and  beat  it. 

'  This  position,*  says  the  historian,  speaking 
of  Ligny^  *  was  good  and  well  chosen,  for  the 
villages  m  front  afforded  an  admirable  shelter 
to  the  troops.'— p.  924. 

The  position,  as  occupied  by  the  Prus- 
mans,  has  been  considered  very  defective 
by  better  authorities  than  Mr.  AUson.* 
English  officers  are,  we  believe,  pretty  well 
agreed  on  this  point ;  but  if  their  judgment 
be  questioned,  no  writer  has  pomted  out 
.  some  of  its  defects  more  clearly  than  G^- 
eral  Ciausewitz,  who,  having  served  as  chief 
of  the  staff  to  the  third  corps  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  writes  vrith  greater  authority  on 
this  part  of  the  campaign  than  perhaps  on 
any  other.  He  particularly  censures  the 
occupation  and  defence  of  St.  Amand,  one 
of  Mr.  Alison's  admirable  villages,  as  a  per- 
nicious hors  d^ceuvre.  It  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  Prussians,  as  the  action 
proceeded,  were  exposed  to  greater  loss 
than  the  assaulting  enemy,  in  moving  suc- 
cessive battalions  down  the  slope  to  its  de- 
fence. Their  strength  was  thus  consun^ed 
before  Napoleon  made  his  final  attack  with 
bis  reserves.  Posts  which  coat  the  defend- 
ers more  outlay  of  life  than  the  assailants, 
though  sometimes  necessary  evils,  can 
hardly  deserve  the  epithet  admirable.  (See 
ffdflzug  von  1815,  p.  91. 

The  cavalrv  action  of  the  17th  at  Ge- 
nappe  is  briefly  but  incorrectly  described 
in  the  following  passage : — 

'  So  roughly  had  the  French  been  handled 
on  the  field  of  battle  the  preceding  day  that  no 
attempt  "was  made  by  them  to  disturb  the  re- 
treat <^  either  army,  except  by  a  body  of  French 
cuirassiers,  which,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
aAernoon,  charged  the  English  cavahry,  who 
were  covering  the  retreat  between  Grenappe  and 
Waterloo.'— ^/M(?n,  p.  932. 

For  cuirassiers  read  lancers.  They  did 
not  in  the  first  instance  charge  the  English 
cavalry,  but  pressing  rather  close  on  our 
rear,  were  charged  gallantly  but  ineffectu- 
ally by  the  7th  Hussars,  who  could  make 
no  impression  on  the  front  of  their  column 
in  the  defile,  and  lost  many  officers  and  men, 
wounded  and  prisoners.  When  the  lan- 
cers, flushed  with  success,  debouched  on  a 
wider  space,  they  were  ridden  over  by  the 
1st  Life  Guards. 


*  We  belieTe  we  may  safely  state  that  in  the 
course  of  their  previous  mtervisw  already  noticed, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  conceal  from  Mar- 
shal BlClcher  his  apprehensions  as  to  Ihe  choice  of 
the  position  nsar  Ligny. 


In  discussitig  the  vexata  quastio  of  Grotir 
chy*8  conduct  on  the  18th,  Mr.  Alison,  p. 
995,  speaks  of  his  force  as  ftdljf  matched 
by  the  Prussian  corps  opposed  to  him  aC; 
Wavres.  No  account,  French  or  other, 
which  we  have  seen,  rates  Grouchy 's  corps 
at  less  than  32,000  men.  The  third  Prusr 
sian  corps,  under  Thielman, — instead  of 
rising,  as  Mr.  Alison  says,  to  35,000 — did 
not  exceed  16,000 1 

'No  official  account  of  the  Prussian  loss,' 
savs  Mr.  Alison,  p.  994,  *  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished.* 

Meaning  their  loss  on  the  18th.  As  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  signify,  Mr. 
Alison  might  have  found  the  official  return* 
most  minutely  given  in  the  Appendix  t6 
Plotho's  fourth  volume,  distinguishing  offif- 
cers,  men,  and  horses,  down  to  what  Mr. 
Canning  called  the  fraction  of  a  drunlraer. 
A  separate  list  for  Thiclman's  loss  in  thd 
action  at  Wavres  is  alone  wanting  to  make 
these  returns  quite  complete. 
Mr.  Alison  says,  p.  924, 

*  It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  15th,  at  halP 
past  seven,  that  Wellington  received  the  intelli- 
gence at  Brussels.  Orders  were  immediately 
despatched,'  &c 

As  Buonaparte's  first  attack  was  on  the 
Prussian  outposts  at  Thuin,  it  was  natural 
that  the  first  intelligence  of  hostilities  should 
come  from  the  Prussians,  but  their  officer 
met  with  some  delay,  and  the  news  was,  in 
fact,  brought  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  found  the  Duke,  not  at  half-past  seven, 
but  soon  afler  three  o'clock,  at  dmner  at  his 
hotel,  about  100  yards  from  his  quarters  in 
the  park,  which  he  had  taken  care  not  to 
uit  during  the  morning,  nor  even  on  the 
ay  preceding,  though  pressed  to  do  so  in 
at  least  one  instance  by  a  person  of  high 
consequence,  who  was  not  probably  aware 
of  his  reason  for  remaining.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  vilio  had  thus  come  in  from  the 
Belgian  outposts  to  dine  vrith  the  Duke, 
was  soon  after  followed  by  the  Prussian 
General  Muffling,  who  brought  accounts  of 
the  affair  of  Thuin,  and  orders  were  imme- 
diately issued  for  the  movement  of  the  army' 
to  the  left  These,  despatched  about  five, 
must  have  reached  most  of  the  corps  by 
eight,  and  probably  all  before  ten.  The 
Duke*s  detailed  orders  are  not  all  as  yet 
before  the  public ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  Memorandum  of  15tb 
June,  1816,  as  printed  by  Colonel  Gur- 
wood.  Before  ten,  further  accounts  were 
received  from  the  Hanoverian  General 
Domberg,  showing  that  all  was  quiet  in  the 
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directloii  of  Motis,  &c,— and  the  after  or- 
ders  were  issued.  (Qurtcood^  16th  June, 
1815,  10  p.  M.) 

In  the  not  very  intricate  case  of  Water- 
loo itself  Mr.  Alison  indulges  himself  in 
irarious  decisions  of  a  rather  questionable 
description.  As  to  the  ground  of  the  ac- 
tion, for  instance,  he  lays  down  that 

*  The  French  anny  had  an  open  country  to 
retreat  over  In  case  of  disaster ;  while  the  Bri- 
tish, if  defeated,  would  in  all  probabiliiy  lose 
their  whole  artiUory  in  the  defiles  of  the  forest 
of  Soignies.*— -p.  937. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  the  Duke  fought  with 
one  defile  in  his  rear,  Buonaparte  fought 
with  two.  The  difference  was,  that  while 
the  Duke  could,  in  extremity  have  maintained 
the  wood  with  his  infantry,  Buonaparte,  if 
beaten,  could  not  so  well  have  maintained 
Jlr.  Alison's  opm  country.  And  odd  enough, 
but  so  it  is,  Mr.  Alison  states,  at  page  935, 
«  conclusion  ra^er  different  from  that  which 
he  announces  in  p.  937,  for  the  dictum 
there  is 

'  Retreat  after  disaster  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  the  British  arniy,  through 
the  narrow  defile  of  the  forest  of  Soignies: 
overthrow  was  [meaning,  must  he\  ruin  to  the 
French.' 


We  know  not  how  to  reconcile  these 
interlocutors.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the 
enemy's  troops  could  have  run  away  on 
either  side  of  the  chaussee,  and  they  did  so ; 
but  his  carriages  must  have  been  jammed 
in  ^ny  but  a  very  timely  retreat,  as  they 
were,  in  the  defile  of  Genappe.  However, 
Mr.  Alison  may  be  assured  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  did  not,  at  any  time,  con- 
template the  necessity  of  a  retreat  from  his 
position  at  Waterloo.  Upon  the  occasion 
of  no  former  battle  had  he  taken  more  pains 
to  make  himself  by  personal  inspection 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  ground,  and 
be  was,  from  first  to  last,  satisfied  of  his 
ability  to  maintain  the  post  until  his  ally 
should  arrive  to  his  support.  Clausewitz, 
p.  117,  expresses  a  positive  opinion,  in 
which  every  military  critic  but  a  French- 
man  must  concur,  that,  even  had  the  whole 
of  Grouchy's  fierce  been  at  Napoleon's  dis- 
posal, the  Duke  had  nothing  to  fear  pend- 
mgBlQcher's  arrival 

The  Duke  b  often  talked  of  as  having 
exhausted  his  reserves  in  the  action.  This 
is  another  erave  error,  ^^hich  Clausevritz 
has  thoroughly  disposed  of  (p.  125).  He 
einuraerates  the  tenth  British  brigade,  the 
division  of  Chasse,  and  the  cavalry  of  Col- 
laert  as  having  been  liftle  or  not  all  en- 
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he  might  have  also  added  two 
irigades  of  light  cavalry. 

That  there  was,  as  Mr.  Alison  states, 
much  conftision  with  the  retiring  baggage 
on  the  road  to  Brussels  is  true  enough — 
such  is  always  the  case  with  the  rear  of  a 
great  army  during  a  battle— but  the  bag- 
gage of  the  old  Spanish  regiments  remained 
where  it  waa  ordered  until  sent  for  by  the 
Duke,  and  evervthing  reached  them  im 
safety  about  midnight — a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  precision,  all  things  considered.  ^ 
Another  statement  b  calculated,  as  it 
stands,  to  convey  a  positively  false  im- 

Sression  as  to  the  situation  and  services, 
uring  the  battle,  of  the  English  officer 
who  ranks  next  to  his  illustrious  leader  for 
constant,  persevering,  and  frequently  Iml- 
liant  performance  of  his  duty. 

•  Wellington,'  says  Mr.  Alison,  n.  937,  *  had 
stationed  General  Hill,  with  nearly  7000  men, 
at  Hal,  six  miles  on  the  right,  in  order  to  cover 
the  great  road  from  Mens  to  Brussels.' 

And,  again,  in  describing  the  state  of  the 
Duke's  preparadoDs  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  he  says, — 

'  His  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  the 
detachment  under  Hill,  near  Hal,  was  now  as- 
sembled.'—p.  938. 


From  these  passages  an  ordinair  reader 
would  certainly  infer  that  Lord  Hill  ^-as 
not  personally  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  but  that  he  was  sitting  on  his 
horse  at  the  head  of  a  small  detached  body 
of  7000  men,  six  miles  out  of  cannon-shot. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  army  was  divided 
into  two  corps.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
commanded  tne  first.  Lord  Hill  the  second, 
which  included  in  the  Ibt  of  its  command- 
ers of  divbion  or  brigade  such  names  as 
those  of  Clinton,  Picton,  Pack,  Kempt,  and 
Adam.  From  this  corps  Lord  Hill  was 
ordered  to  detach  a  part,  and  a  part  only, 
of  the  fourth  divbion,  under  Sir  C.  Colville, 
to  which  was  attached  a  more  considerable 
body  of  Dutch  troops  under  Prince  Fred- 
erick of  Orange.  The  whole  amounted  to 
some  17,000  men.  The  immediate  object 
of  this  detachment  was  that  of  guarding  the 
road  from  Mons  to  Brusseb ;  but  had  the 
Duke  been  compelled  to  retire  from  hb 
position  at  Waterloo,  this  corps  would  have 
rendered  important  assbtance  to  his  right, 
and,  had  the  battle  been  undecisive,  it  would 
have  been  in  line  at  Waterloo  by  the  morn- 
ing. The  Duke  certainly  attached  much 
importance  to  the  position  of  Hal.  It  b  a 
atrong  one,  and  had  been  occupied  by 
Marlborough  shortly  before  the  bottle  of 
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Oudenarde.  If  Napoleoa  had  advaiiced  in 
this  direcdoD,  it  is  probable  that  the  battle 
for  the  defence  of  Bnisseb  would  have  been 
fought  here.  Lord  Hill's  preseBce,  how- 
eyer,  was  not  necessary  at  Hal  on  the  18th  ; 
and  we  will  venture  to  say  that  no  geoeral 
officer  was  under  hotter  fire  in  the  action 
of  Waterloo  than  our  late  commander-in- 
chiefl  He  disposed  and  led  on  in  person 
Sir  F.  Adam's  decisive  attack  on  the  flank 
of  Napoleon's  ffuard.  In  the  despatch  of 
the  19th  to  Loid  Bathurst,  the  Duke  says, 
— '  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  General 
Lord  Hill  for  his  assistance  and  conduct  on 
this  as  on  all  former  occasions.' — Gurwood, 
vol.  xii.  p.  483. 

'  DnriDff  this  terrible  strife,*  says  Mr.  Alison, 
p.  947,  *  WellingtoD  remained  in  ois  position  at 
the  foot  of  his  tree,  occasionally  throwing  him- 
self into  a  square,  or  directing  the  advance  of  a 
line.  6o  heavy  was  the  fire  of  the  cannon-shot 
So  which  he  vras  exposed  that  nearly  all  his 
Boite  were  tilled  or  wounded  by  his  side ;  and 
he  was  obliged  in  the  close  of  the  day  to  the 
easual  assistance  of  a  Portuguese,  who  stood 
near>  to  carry  the  most  necessary  orders.' 

The  historian  in  a  subsequent  page 
favours  us  with  the  {jmssima  verba  addressed 
by  the  Duke  to  the  soldierv  of  ttoo  of  the 
several  squares  into  which  bis  Grace  thus 
threw  himself.  We  are,  however,  able  to 
assure  Mr.  Alison  that  the  story,  however 

generally  current,  of  the  Duke's  occasionally 
inging  himself  into  a  square  is  a  fiction. 
He  never  once  was  in  that  position  through^ 
out  the  battle  of  the  18th.  For  Portuguese 
read  PiedmojUese.  The  young  gentleman 
in  question  was  of  the  family  of  De  Salis, 
e  subject  of  the  Sardinian  government,  and 
in  its  service.  The  mission  he  undertook 
was  one  of  danger,  for  his  uniform  made 
him  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  Frenchman 
by  the  brigade  to  which  he  carried  the 
Duke's  order  to  advance.  '  Were  you  ever 
in  a  battle  before  ]'  said  the  Duke.  '  No, 
Sir.'  *  Then  you  are  a  lucky  man ;  for  you 
will  never  see  such  another.' 

'Blucher  and  Wellington,  by  a  singular 
chance,  met  at  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance, 
and  mutually  saluted  each  other  as  victors.' — 
p.  957. 

They  met,  not  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  but 
a  short  distance  further  on  the  Genappe 
road,  near  a  farm  called  the '  Maison  Rouge,' 
or  '  Maison  du  Roi.'  This  was  the  furthest 
point  to  which  the  British  advanced ;  at  least 
It  was  here  that  the  Duke  gave  orders  for 
the  halt  and  bivouac  of  his  own  exhausted 
troops,  and  handed  over  the  task  of  further 


pursuit  to  the  Prussians,  nothing  loth  to 
accept  it 

The  above  remarks  have  been  called 
forth  by  Mr.  Alison's  propensity  to  the 
extraction  of  military  details  from  question- 
able  sources.  We  find  graver  cause  of 
ofience  with  him  when  he  sits  down  in  his 
library-chair  to  distribute  his  praise  and 
erasure  between  the  two  great  commanders 
whom  he  summons  before  his  tribunal.  His 
parallel  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  after 
the  fashion  of  Plutarch,  is  a  tissue  of  truisms 
and  assumptions  which  must  not  at  present 
detain  us ;  but  among  his  'Jew  obeervatkme 
conceived  m  an  European  epirit  P — there 
occurs  a  passage  on  which  we  think  it  worth 
while  to  say  a  few  words  :— 

'  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  whatever  the 
English  writers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  that 
both  Blucher  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  werp 
surprised  bv  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Belgium  on 
the  15th  of  June;  and  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
either  of  them  entirely  blameless  for  that  ciN 
eomstanceb  It  has  been  already  seen  from  tb^ 
Duke's  despatches,  that  on  the  9di  of  June^ 
that  is,  six  days  before  the  invasion  took  i)laee, 
he  was  aware  that  Napoleon  was  collecting  a 
great  force  on  the  fronuer,  and  that  hostilities 
might  immediately  be  expected.  Why,  then, 
were  the  two  armies  not  immediately  concen- 
trated, and  placed  in  such  a  situation  tnat  they 
might  mutually,  if  attacked,  lend  each  other 
the  neccssanr  assistance?  Their  united  force 
was  full  190,000  effective  men,  while  Napo* 
leon's  was  not  more  than  120,000,  or,  at  the  ut- 
most, 140,000.  Why,  then,  was  Bliichcr  at- 
tacked unawares  and  isolated  at  Ligny,  and  the 
British  infantry,  unsupported  either  by  cavalry 
or  artillery,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a  superior 
force  of  French,  composed  of  iiU  the  three  arms, 
at  Quatre  Bias?  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  they 
could  not  provide  for  their  troops  if  they  had 
been  concentrated,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
watch  every  bye-road  which  led  to  Brussels* 
Men  do  not  eat  more  when  drawn  together  than 
when  scattered  over  a  hundred  miles  of  coun- 
try. Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  long  a^o 
maintained  armies  of  100,000  men  for  months 
together  in  Flanders;  and  BlQoher  and  Welling- 
ton had  no  difficulty  in  feeding  170,000  men 
drawn  close  together  after  ihe  campaign  did 
commence.  It  is  not  by  a  cordon  of  troops, 
scattered  over  a  hundred  miles,  that  the  attack 
of  120,000  French  is  to  be  arrested.  If  the  Bri- 
tish army  had  from  the  first  been  concentrated 
at  Waterloo,  and  Bliicher  near  Wavres,  Napo- 
leon would  never  have  vestured  to  pass  them 
on  the  road,  however  uaffuarded.  Those  who, 
in  their  anxiety  to  uphold  the  English  ffeneral 
from  the  charge  of  having  been  assailed  un^ 
awares,  assert  that  he  was  not  taken  by  surprise 
in  the  outset  of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  do  not 

Sercerve  that  in  so  doing  they  brinff  a^inst 
im  the  much  more  serious  charge  of  having  so 
disposed  his  troops,  when  he  knew  they  were 
about  to  be  assailed,  that  infantry  alone,  with- 
out eith^  cavalry  or  artillery,  were  exposed  to 
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the  attack  of  infantry,  ca?alry,  and  artillery,  m 
superior  numbers,  contrary  not  only  to  the 
plainest  rules  o£  the  military  art,  but  of  common 
sense  on  the  subject.'— p.  988. 

*  It  results  from  these  considerations  that  in 
the  outset  Wellington  and  Bliicher  were  out- 
manoeuvred by  Napoleon  Napoleon  so 

managed  matters  that  he  was  superior  to  either 
at  the  points  of  attack  at  Ligny  and  Quatre 
Bras.   This  is  the  most  decisive  test  of  superior 

generalship.  The  allied  Gkneials  ware 

clearly  out-generalled,'  &c  &c. — Ibid. 

When  the  Doke  of  Wellington  was 
summoned  from  Vienna  to  take  the  com- 
niand  in  the  Netherlands,  the  armies  of  our 
continental  allies  were  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  while  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  England  had  been  detached 
to  North  America ;  and  though  peace  had 
been  concluded  with  the  United  States, 
were  not  yet  returned.  On  his  arrival  from 
Elba,  Buonaparte  had  found  a  French  army 
in  France  completely  organized,  consisting 
of  250,000  men,  with  cannon  and  all  re- 
quisites, and  capable  of  increase  from  a 
nomber  of  old  soldiers  and  returned  prison- 
ers, dispersed  through  the  country,  It  is 
obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
first  measures  which  the  Generals  of  the 
allied  armies  could  take  must  be  defensive. 
The  armies  in  the  Belgian  provinces  and 
on  the  leffc  bank  of  the  Rhine  must  have 
been  strictly  directed  on  this  principle. 
They  were  at  the  outposts;  it  was  their 
office  to  protect  the  march  of  the  other 
armies  of  the  allies  to  the  intended  basis  of 
combined  operations.  Each  of  these  armies, 
indeed,  had  particular  interests  to  attend  to 
besides  those  which  were  common  to  all ; 
but  the  peculiar  objects  intrusted  to  ours 
were  of  supreme  and  paramount  impor- 
tance. The  force  under  the  Duke's  com- 
mand, consisting  of  British,  Dutch,  and 
Hanoverians,  had  to  preserve  its  com- 
munications with  England,  Holland,  and 
Germany ;  to  maintain  its  connection  with 
the  Prussian  army;  and  to  protect  Brussels, 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  Netherlands. 

Napoleon  had  great  advantages,  whether 
for  offensive  or  defensive  operations,  in  the 
number,  position,  and  strength  of  the  for- 
tresses on  the  NE.  frontier  of  France. 
These  enabled  him  to  organize  his  forces 
and  arrange  their  movements  beyond  the 
power  of  detection  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
even  to  the  last  moment  They  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  allies  to  undertake  any 
offensive  operation  which  should  not  include 
the  means  of  carrying  on  one  or  more 
sieges,  possibly  at  the  same  time.  The 
country  occupied  by  the  Duke  and  his  im- 
mediate allies  was  comparatively  open,  for 


the  ancient  strongholds  of  Flanders  bad 
beea  found  in  very  bad  condition,  and 
though  his  measures  were  as  active  as  ja- 
dicious  to  put  them  in  a  state  of  defence* 
no  activity  could  repair  their  deficiencies  in 
a  very  brief  sp^ce  of  time.  No  general 
ever  occupied  a  defensive  position  of  great- 
er difficulty  and  inconvenience,  and  the  on- 
certain  ty  of  the  length  of  time  during  which 
it  was  to  be  so  occupied  was  an  aggrava- 
tion of  that  difficulty.  It  is  clear,  from  nu- 
merous passages  in  Colonel  Gurwood's  12th 
volume,  that  the  Duke  could  do  nothing  to 
terminate  that  period  Jtill  the  other  armies 
of  the  allied  powers  should  have  entered 
on  the  basis  of  combined  operattoiis.  The 
Duke  could  only  occupy  himself,  as  he  did, 
in  strenethening  his  position  by  pushing  on 
the  works  of  Charleroi,  Namur,  Mens,  Atb, 
Toumay,  Ypres,  Oudenarde,  Courtray,  Me- 
nin,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  Antwerp.  Re- 
ports of  an  intended  attack  by  Napoleoa 
bad  been  frequent  before  June :  and  previa 
ous  to  the  15th  of  that  month  it  was  known 
at  Brussels  that  Buonaparte  had  left  Paris 
to  take  the  command  on  the  Northern  fron- 
tier. This  certainty,  however,  could  make 
no  immediate  change  in  the  position  of  the 
allied  armies ;  it  could  not  invest  them  with 
the  power  of  taking  the  initiative.  All  the 
usual  precautions  for  theTorwarding  of  or- 
ders to  the  troops  in  their  respective  can- 
tonments had  been  already  adopted,  but  any 
decisive  drawing  together  of  the  forces, 
founded  on  any  hypothesis  which  could  as 
yet  be  formed,  might  have  been  destructive 
to  some  one  or  other  of  the  interests  which 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Duke  to  preserve 
inviolate. 

Mr.  Alison,  however,  decides  that  the 
Duke  was  surprised  because  hedid  not  know 
that  Buonaparte  would  attack  by  the  valley 
of  the  Sambre,  and  did  not  collect  his  troops 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  •  It  is 
vain,'  says  Mr.  Alison,  '  to  say  that  it  was 
necessary  to  watch  every  bye-road  to  Brus- 
sels.' Does  Mr.  Alison  know  that  among 
the  said  hyc-roads  there  happened  to  be  four 
great  roads  leading  on  Brussels  from  the 
departments  of  the  North  and  the  fortresses 
on  the  French  frontier — one  from  Lisle,  by 
Metiin,  and  Courtray,  and  Ghent ;  one  from 
Lisle  on  Toumay,  Oudenarde,  and  Ghent ; 
one  from  Cond^  on  Toumay;  one  from 
Conde  by  Valenciennes,  on  Mons  ]  Each 
of  these  were  great  paved  roads,  present- 
ing no  other  obstacle  than  the  unfinished 
works  to  which  we  have  before  adverted. 
On  any  or  all  of  them  Buonaparte  might 
have  moved  his  columns  with  the  same  se- 
crecy with  which  he  poured  them  on  the 
Prussian  right;  and  with  greater  ease  and 
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rapidity — for  the  fact  is  remarkable,  though 
little  noticed,  that  Napoleon  had,  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  broken  up  the  roads  by  which 
be  ultimately  advanced  on  Charleroi,  and 
which  he  was  in  consequence  obliged  par- 
tially to  repair  for  that  advance.  It  was 
highly  probable  up  to  the  last  moment  that 
Napoleon  would  make  his  main  attack  by 
one  or  more  of  these  hye-roads  ;  and  it  is 
now  tbe  opinion,  not  perhaps  of  Mr.  Ali- 
son, but  of  somewhat  higher  strategical  au- 
^lorities,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  concentrated  his  troops  prematurely  to 
4he  left,  Buonaparte  would  nave  so  acted. 
Would  it  have  been  no  advantage  to  him  to 
have  opened  the  campaign  by  throwing  him- 
self on  the  line  of  English  communications 
with  Ostend,  driving  the  Court  of  Louis 
XVIII.  from  Ghent,  and  probably  occupy- 
ing Brussels  1  We  may,  with  General 
Clausewitz,  think  it  probable  that  even  such 
a  start  of  success  would  have  failed  to  avert 
Napoleon's  ultimate  ruin ; — but  the  Duke 
bad  a  complicated  task  to  perform— it  was 
bis  business  to  throw  away  no  chances  :  he 
had  to  watch  over  the  inclinations  as  well 
as  the  real  interests  of  different  popula- 
tions :  he  had  to  wtitch  over  the  great  dan- 
ger of  any  sudden  revival  of  the  Buona- 
partean  pre$tige — he  had  sacrifices  to  avoid 
as  well  as  objects  to  compeiss.  Let  us  con- 
sider what  would  have  been  his  position  at 
the  best,  had  any  one  of  the  interests  in- 
trusted to  bis  care  been  sacrificed.  He 
mi^t  have  effected  his  junction  with  BlQ- 
cher,  and  have  answered  a  French  procla- 
mation from  the  palace  of  Lacken  by  the 
Gazette  of  a  victory  on  some  other  field 
than  that  of  Waterloo;  but  how  many  Ali- 
sons would  have  arisen  to  tell  us  how  in  the 
first  instance  he  had  allowed  his  right  flank 
to  be  turned !  The  victory  must,  indeed, 
have  been  rapid  and  decisive,  which  would 
have  silenced  the  opposition  orators  of 
^England,  and  repaired  the  shattered  morale 
of  Belgium — with  a  French  army  between 
the  Duke  and  the  coast,  and  Brussels  the 
head  quarters  of  Napoleon. 

We  may  further  suggest  to  Mr.  Alison 
that  though  troops  do  not  eat  more  when 
together  than  when  separate,  it  is  rather 
more  difficult  for  the  commissary  to  bring 
their  necessary  supplies  to  one  point  than 
to  many,  especisdly  as  respects  cavalry. 
Mr.  Alison  must  be  aware  that  these  troops, 
quartered,  and  as  it  was,  crowded,  on  the 
territories  of  an  ally,  were  not  fed  by  the 
Napoleonic  process  of  compulsory  requisi- 
tion. Tbose  who  were  responsible  for  their 
diaetpline,  physical  condition  and  efficiency, 
had  good  reasons  for  not  collecting  diem 
an  hour  sooner  than  was  necessary.  A 


nervous  and  incompetent  commander  hav- 
ing the  fear  of  such  critics  as  Mr.  Alison 
before  bis  eyes,  would  probably  have  been 
distracting  his  subordinates  and  harassing 
his  troops  by  marches  and  counter-marches 
as  profitable  as  those  of  Major  Sturgeon  in 
Foote's  farce,  while  the  Duke  was  keeping 
his  men  in  hand  and  his  councils  to  himself 
Such  a  general  would  assuredly  not  have 
gone  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball. 

We  should  like  to  know  Mr.  Alison's 
definition  of  a  surprise.  We  do  not  our- 
selves profess  to  furnish  any  compendious 
formula  including  all  the  conditions  which 
collectively  or  separately  may  justify  the 
iwe  of  a  term  so  derogatory  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  any  commander.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  these  conditions  are  most 
completely  fulfilled  when  the  party  assailed 
is  not  expecting  to  be  attacked  at  all. 
Lord  Hill's  attack  of  the  French  at  Arroyo 
Molinos  is  an  instance  of  this  rare  class  of 
exploits.  Another  fair  condition  of  a  sur- 
prise is  when  the  jiarty  attacked  is  prepared 
for  defence,  but  when  the  line  of^ the  hos- 
tile approach  or  the  point  of  the  attack  is 
one  which  he  has  overlooked  or  neglected : 
in  this  way  Souh  was  surprised  at  Oporto, 
Jourdain  at  Vitoria.  The  affair  of  Culm 
affords  an  instance  in  which  two  hostile 
bodies  surprised  one  another,  for  the 
Prussians  no  more  expected  to  find  Van- 
damme  in  their  front  than  he  did  to  find 
them  on  his  rear.  We  presume  Mr.  Alison 
hardly  means  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington under  the  first  of  these  categories. 
As  to  the  latter,  we  contend  that  Napoleon's 
line  of  attack  was  one  embraced  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Duke's  calculations,  but 
which  the  circumstances  of  his  position 
made  it  Impossible  for  him,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  to  anticipate  with  precision. 

It  is  probable  that  even  Phormio,  who 
lectured  Hannibal  at  Ephesus,*  was  aware 
that  ihe  tnitiative  of  operations  between 
two  armies  en  pr^senci  is  a  great  advan- 
tage,'of  which  either  leader  would  be  too 
happy  to  avail  himself  The  allies  in  the 
Netherlands  and  on  the  Mouse  in  1815 
were,  as  we  have  shown,  necessarily  on 
the  defensive.  They  were  waiting  for  the 
junction  and  co-operation  of  other  lai^e 
armies,  destined  for  the  attainment  ot  a 
common  ultimate  object.  This  defensive 
position  did  not  necessarily  preclude  all 
idea  or  plan  of  attack  upon  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  might  have  so  placed  himself 
as  to  have  rendered  the  attaching  his  army 
adrisable,  even  necessary.  In  that  case 
the  English  and  Prussians  should  and 

♦  See  Cicero  dfi  Oraiore,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  18^ 
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would  have  taken  the  initiative ;  but  the 
enemy  did  not  assume  any  such  position. 
On  the  contrary,  he  took  one  in  which  his 
numbers,  his  movements,  his  designs  could 
be  concealed,  protected  and  supported, 
down  to  the  very  moment  of  execution. 
The  allies,  therefore,  could  not  have  the 
initiative  in  the  way  of  attack.  But  they 
mieht  have,  and  they  had  it,  in  the  way  o£ 
defensive  movement ;  and,  with  submission, 
we  maintain  that  they  availed  themselves 
of  that  opportunity  the  instant  that  it  was 
within  their  power.  Their  original  position 
having  been  calculated  for  the  defence  and 
protection  of  certain  objects  confided  to 
their  care,  any  alteration  in  that  position 
previous  to  the  first  movement  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  certainty  that  that  was  a  real  move' 
mentt  must  have  exposed  some  important 
interest  to  danger ;  and  therefore  no  move- 
roen|  %as  made  until  the  initiative  had 
been  taken  by  Buonaparte,  and  the  precise 
design  of  his  movement  was  obvious.  Any 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  previous 
to  his  ascertained  march  and  purpose, 
would  have  been  what  is  commonly  called 
a  *Jalse  movement,*  and  we  believe  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  has  never  hesitated 
to  avow  his  opinion,  that,  of  all  the  chiefe 
of  armies  in  the  world,  the  one  in  whose 
presence  it  was  most  hazardous  to  make  a 
false  movement  was  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

We  have  not  the  Duke's  detailed  and 
complete  orders  for  ihe  movements  ef  his 
troops  on  the  receipt  by  him  of  authentic 
intelligence  of  Napoleon's  decisive  move- 
ment on  the  Sambre.    We  believe  that,  if 


we  had  it  in  our  power  to  place  those  or-  j  case  for  its  close.    He  has  direct  and  posi- 


other  in  good  order,  and  fully  prepared  for 
immediate  co-operation  in  the  iurtber  carry- 
ing out  of  a  plan  deliberately  framed  be- 
forehand. And  this  was  the  plan  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who,  with  a  very  remarkable 
accuracy  of  prescience,  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  pi^icted,  as  early  as  the  2d  of  June, 
that  his  first  active  movement  would  be  oh 
the  i6th  of  June,  and  who,  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  had  con- 
sidered Waterloo  as  the  ground  on  which, 
if  Buonaparte  should  make  Brussels  his 
aim,  it  would  be  best  for  the  allies  to  figbt« 
their  battle  in  defiance  of  that  capital.  And 
now,  wise  not  only  after,  but  in  ^ite  of, 
the  event,  Mr.  Alison  tells  the  general 
whose  business  was  defence,  and  whose 
defence  was  completely  and  triumphant]/ 
successful — whose  defence  included  the  en- 
tire protection  of  every  object  and  interest 
committed  to  his  care^the  avoidance  of 
every  sacrifice  and  risk  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  and  the  gaining  of  the  greatest 
battle  recorded  in  modem  histury — Mr. 
Alison  tells  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that 
he  was  '  surprised,' '  out-manceuvred,'  and 
'  out-generaJed'  by  the  leader  whose  every 
aim  and  purpose  he,  in  a  campaign  of  three 
days,  utterly  bafiQed  and  for  ever  over- 
whelmed. 

Mr.  Alison,  however,  does  not  merely 
infer  the  &ct  of  the  Duke's  *  surprise*  in 
June,  lSl/>,  from  the  outward  aspects  and 
results  of  those  military  operations  wMch 
our  historian  considers  himself  so  well  en- 
titled to  criticise.  He  has,  being  a  skilful 
lawyer,  reserved  the  strongest  part  of  his 


ders  in  full  before  our  military  readers,  it 
would  be  apparent  that  but  for  the  occur- 
rence of  certain  accidents,  which  we  shall 
not  characterize  further  than  by  saying  that 
he  never  could  have  expected  or  reckoned 
on  them,  the  left  wing  of  his  army*— in- 
fantry, artillery,  and  paiticularly  cavalry — 
must  have  been  in  position  at  Quatre  Bras 
by  two  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  16th  of  June. 
It  was  only,  as  has  already  been  shown,  in 
consequence  of  an  accident  that  Bulow's 
corps  did  not  join  BlOcher  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  anair  of  Ligny  on  that  day ; 
but  since  Blacher  was  not  to  be  able  to 
repel  the  French  on  the  16th,  the  English 
army,  however  strong  it  might  have  been, 
must,  in  consequence  of  what  was  settled 
l^etween  the  Duke  and  BlQcher  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  have  retreated  from 
Quatre  Bras  on  the  17th.  But  take  things 
as  they  were: — Uie  fioroes  that  reached 
Quatre  Bras,  and  concentrated  upon  the 
position  of  Ligny,  were  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  one  post,  and  to  retire  "from  the 


tive  evidence  to  produce — he  can  show  not 
only  that  the  Duke  was  surprised,  but  the 
exact  circumstances  in,  and  by  consequence 
of  which,  he  was  surprised.  He  thus  puts 
his  irrefragable  witness  in  the  box  :— 

'  WdliogtOQ  and  Blacher,  at  this  critkal  pe- 
riod, were  relying  almost  entirely 
upon  secret  intelligence,  which  was 
to  be  forwarded  to  them  by  Fouche. 
.  .  .  .   This  extraordinary  delay  in  kadfijotSw. 
collecting  the  troops  when  the 
enemy,  under  so  daring  a  leader,  was 
close  at  hand,  cannot  be  altofi^ether  vindicated, 
and  it  was  welinigh  attended  with 
fatal  coQseauences ;  but  the  secret  «  oarw.  tii, 
cause  which  led  to  it  is  exphiined  ^  ^* 
in  Fouch^'s  Memoirs.^ 

'That  unparalleled  intriffuer,  who  had  bee& 
in  commumcation  with  Wellington 
and  Mettemich  all  the  time  he  was 
chief  minister  under  Napoleon,  had  SSTiSui^ 
promised  to  fbrnish  the  English  SmiSun 
general  not  only  with  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  attack*,  hut  with  the  plan  of 
the  campaign.  Wellingtoo  was  houriy  in  ex« 
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pefttatioii  of  due  {otdligeoee,  which  wopld  here 
enabled  him  to  know  in  what  direction  he 
shottid  ooneentrate  his  forces;  and  thence  it  was 
that  he  lay  motionless  in  his  cantonments.  How 
he  di4  not  receiye  it  must  be  civen  in  Fouch^'s 
own  words : — "  My  agents  wim  Mettemich  and 
Lord  Welling^ton  had  promised  manrels  and 
mountains ;  the  English  genenilissiix|o  expecte4 
that  I  should  at  the  very  leeut  give  him  the  plan 
of  the  campaign.  I  knew  for  certain  that  the 
unforeseen  attack  would  take  place  on  the  16th 
or  18th  at  latest.  Napoleqn  intended  to  give  bi^ttle 
on  the  17th  to  the  English  army»  after  having 
marched  right  over  the  Prussians  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  He  had  the  more  reason  to  trust  to 
the  success  of  that  plan,  that  Wellington,  de- 
ceived by  false  reports,  believed  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  might  be  deferred  till  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  The  success  of  Napoleon,  there- 
fore, depended  on  a  surprise ;  ^d  I  arranged 
my  plans  in  conformity/  On  the  verv  day  of 
the  departure  of  Napoleon  I  despatched  Ma- 
dame D  J  fumisned  with  notes  written  in 

cipher,  containing  the  whole  plan  of  the  cam- 
pai^  But  at  the  same  time  I  privately  des- 
patched  orders  for  such  obstacles  at  the  frontier^ 

where  she  was  to  pass,  that  she 
JfJ^j'  could  not  arrive  at  the  head-quarters 
84f,  s«B. '       of  Wellington  till  after  the  event. 

This  was  the  real  explanation  of 
the  inconceiyable  security  of  the  generalissimo, 
which  at  the  time  excited  such  universal  aston- 
ishmenu"  '—vol.  x.,  p.  921. 

Wo  are  ready  to  make  every  possible  nd- 
inission  to  Mr.  Afison  and  his  respectable 
authority.  When  the  B^vari^n  Wrecje  ar 
rived  late  on  the  ground  of  Wagrani,  as 
we  have  heard,  he  a|>ologised  to  Napoleon 
for  his  delay,  saying,  •  1  fear  1  have  de- 
ranged your  Majesty's  plans;'  to  which 
Napoleon  replied,  '  I  have  no  plan,  but  as 
you  are  come  we  will  attack.'  LfHp  us,  sup- 
pose, however,  that  on  this  pccasion  Buona^ 
parte  had  a  plaii,  and  that  Fouche  knew  it 
in  all  its  details.  Let  us  take  fur  granted 
still  further  the  autlienticy  of  the  memoirs 
attribi^ted  to  Fouchi — that  he  not  pnly 
penned  the  passage  in  question,  but  that 
the  infamy  of  its  truth,  as  far  as  his  own 
coi^duct  is  concerned,  attaches  to  him — ai^d 
that  he  ^as  the  complex  traitor  he  describes 
himself.  Would  it  fotlovf  that  the  I^uke 
of  Wellington  could  or  would  depend  on 
M.  Fouchi's  accurately  knowing  and  truly 
reporting  whether  Bui.napaite  bad  made  up 
bis  mind  to  move  pn  Charleroi  or  on  Mons  1 

Being  professionally  a  weigher  qf  levi- 
dence,  Mr.  AKson,  we  conceive,  ought 
hardly  to  have  relied,  in  any  case,  on  the 
statements  of  a  work  attributed  to  siich  an 
apostle  of  truth,  «s  Pouch^ ;  yet  he  does 
BO  without  even  making  the  inquiry  whe- 
ther the  work  is  really  his  in  all  or  in  part, 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  classed  with  the  bio- 
graphies of  those  two  admirable  femalee 
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Madame  du  Barri  and  the  Marquise  de 
Crequi.  We  have  it  in  our  power,  faow« 
ever,  to  give  a  short  and  direct  answer  to 
Mr.  Alison's  solution  the  niystery  he  has 
conjured  up— it  is  totally  unfounded.  No 
decisipQ  or  the  Duke,  whether  to  set  his 
troops  in  motion,  to  keep  tbem  quiet,  or  to 
govern  their  direction,  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  influenced  by  the  promise,  the  ex> 
pectation,  the  arrival,  or  non-arrival  of  any 
intelligence  from  Fouche. 

The  Duko  of  Wellington,  for  the  reasons 
we  have  detailed,  having  a  knowledge  that 
his  adversary  was  on  the  frontier,  and  ex- 
pecting an  a^ac^,  did  wait  for  intelligenoo 
on  ^hich  he  could  rely  of  the  precise  dt* 
rection  of  that  attack.  He  waited,  how- 
ever, not  for  a  French  petticoat  paddecl 
with  Fouch^'s  autograph  pipbers,  out  for 
reports  from  the  British  or  Prussian  offi- 
cers at  the  outposts. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Mr.  Alison's 
marginal  references  to  Colonel  Gur wood's 
twelfth  volume,  pp.  449^  457,  are  so  placed 
as  if  the  Duke's  papers  would  afiford  some 
indication  at  least  of  his  reliance  on  Foueh^. 
We  are  very  sure  this  was  ^  mere  lapse  of 
the  pen  on  the  part  of  oor  historian.  Bat 
we  cannot  acqnit  Mr.  Alison  of  very  cul- 
pablo  negligenco  in  having  written  a  '  His- 
tory of  Europe*  without  reading  the  Duko 
of  Wellington's  despatches ;  and  if  he  had 
read  this  twelfth  volume,  he  would  have 
ibupd  ^t  its  649th  page  the  following  sen- 
tence, being  part  of  a  letter  to  General 
Dumouriez,  dated  Paris,  September  S6» 
1815 

*  Avantinon  arriv6  k  Paris  an  mois  de  Jnillet, 
je  n'avais  jamais  vu  Fouche,  ni  eu  avec  lui  comr 
munication  quelcoo^ue,  ni  avec  aucun  de  eenx 
qui  sent  lies  avec  lui.' 

There  was  no  dependence  on  the  eipi* 
ona^e  of  traitors,  and  there  was  no  sur- 
prise. Buiinaparte,  from  circumstances^ 
enjoyed  the  full  advantage  of  the  initiative. 
His  skill  in  using  that  advantage,  with  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  an  excellent  army, 
gained  him  a  partial  and  temporary  sue* 
cess  over  BlQcher,  which,  if  BiQcher  had 
been  a  Mack  or  Hohenlohe,  migl^t  havp 
bepn  more  serious,  and  which,  if  Bulow'f 
orders  had  reached  him  in  due  tiine,  would^ 
most  probably^  have  been  no  success  at  alL 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  meanwhile* 
though  iinihie  to  extend  so  far  to  his  left 
as  to  join  in  the  battle  against  Buonaparte 
in  person,  occnpied  during  the  16th,  and 
repulsed  before  night,  a  large  portion  of 
his  army  under  one  of  his  best  generally 
and  efi^t^ally  pirevented  him  from  puf-^ 
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suing  ther  incomplete  advantage  he  had  ob- 
tain^ over  BlQcher.  Buonaparte  could 
not  follow  the  Prussians,  leaving  the  Duke 
with  his  army  collected  and  untouched  in 
possession  of  all  the  passages  of  the  Dyle, 
and  of  his  communications  with  France  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Mouse  and  Sambre.  Ex- 
cepting, therefore,  the  momentary  glimpse 
of  success  at  Ligny,  all  Buonaparte's  move- 
ments in  this  grand  system  ot  attack  were 
efiectually  checked  and  discomfited.  The 
great  advantage  he  started  with  availed 
bim  nothing.  He  had  found  antagonists 
whom  neither  his  rapidity  could  surprise, 
nor  his  dexterity  perplex ;  and  he  fell  to 
rise  no  more. 

If  Mr.  Alison's  pages  bore  somewhat  less 
the  impress  of  entire  self-satisfaction  with 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  conduct  of 
this  momentous  campaign,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  i^fer  him  to  the  posthumous 
work  of  General  Clause  wits,  who  having 
served,  as  we  have  stated,  as  chief  of  the 
staflf  to  the  third  corps  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  having  long  applied  himself  to 
the  scientific  branches  of  his  profession,  has 
at  least  a  better  claim  than  Mr.  Alison  to 
deed  in  sweeping  and  authoritative  censures 
on  subjects  of  this  nature.  Mr.  Alison  will 
find  in  that  work,  and  we  give  him  the  full 
benefit  of  it  for  his  argument,  a  disposition, 
very  natural  in  a  Prussian,  to  find  fault 
after  the  event  with  the  Duke's  caution  in 
the  protection  of  his  right.  He  will  find 
bim  favourable  to  a  system  of  closer  junc- 
tion between  the  two  allies  at  the  manifest 
and  admitted  risk  of  those  sacrifices  which 
the  Duke  undoubtedly  declined  to  incur. 
JJje  will  find  the  Prussian  most  impartially 
severe  on  his  own  commander,  especially 
on  ground  with  which  he  is  acquainted, 
the  field  of  Ligny ;  but  he  will  find  him, 
when  ho  comes  to  detailed  critici.sm  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  writing  with  the  cau- 
tion which  becomes  a  soldier  cognizant  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Duke's  position,  but 
confessedly  ignorant  of  his  plans,  intentions, 
and  the  details  of  his  orders  for  the  distri- 
bution and  collection  of  his  forces.  General 
Clausewitz  died  in  1831  ;  had  he  lived  to 
read  even  Colonel  Gurwood's  twelfth  vol- 
ume, we  think  it  probable  he  would  have 
inodifie<]  some  of  his  conclusions.  Had  he 
retained  them  we  might  still  differ  from 
such  a  critic,  but  we  could  only  do  so  with 
the  respect  due  to  extensive  service,  the 
modesty  which  usually  accompanies  expe- 
rience, and,  we  must  add,  the  impartial 
honesty  of  a  German  gentleman.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Alison  himself,  we  desire  also 
to  speak  with  general  respect,  indeed,  but 
we  cannot  acquit  him  of  serious  blame  upon 


this  occasion.  When  an  Eoglishmaa  darts 

his  sting  from  the  tail  of  ten  elaborate  vol- 
umes, at  what  he  thinks  the  vulnerable 
part  of  the  highest  military  reputation  of 
his  country,  and  the  purest  of  any  age,  we 
cannot  but  remember  that,  though  he  maj 
have  done  little,  he  has  done  bis  best  to 
impair  that  reputation  His  success,  so  far 
as  he  obtains  it,  will  make  him  in  exact 
proportion  an  useful  tool  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  a  different  stamp,  the  professed  de- 
tractors here  and  elsewhere  ot  the  greatest 
subject  of  these  realms  who  has  ever  de- 
voted himself  to  their  service.  But  it  is 
tin>e  to  return  to  Marshal  Forwards. 

Many  swords  were  reluctantly  sheathed 
on  the  convention  of  St.  Cloud,  but  none 
more  reluctantly  than  his  who  for  a  second 
time  entered  the  gates  of  Paris  as  a  con- 
queror, which  he  would  rather  have  forced 
as  a  destroyer.  Restrained  as  he  was  bj 
the  cooler  heads  and  less  vindictive  spirit 
of  the  sovereigns  whom  he  served,  and  the 
greater  man  with  whom  he  had  co-operated 
in  the  field,  he  was  with  difficulty  prevent- 
ed from  blowing  up  the  beautiful  bridge  of 
Jena.*    His  wrath  exhaled  as  usual  in  bit- 

*  We  are  Tf>mpted  lo  place  hen  part  of  the  last  of 
the  Duke  of  Weltin^onis  long  series  of  letters  to 
BlOcher  on  the  subject  of  this  bridge,  and  the  whole 
of  the  intemied lately  subsequent  comBauoicstion : — 

'  Mim  lieber  First,  *  Paris,  9/A  Jtdy,  181ft. 

*  The  subjects  on  which  Lord  Castlereagh  and  I 
conversed  with  your  Highness  and  General  Comte 
Gkieisenau  this  morning,  viz.  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge  of  Jena,  and  the  levy  of  the  contribwimi  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  fr:ancs  upon  the  city  of 
Paris,  appear  to  me  to  be  so  iwporiant  to  the  Allies 
in  general,  that  1  cannot  allow  myself  to  omit  to 
draw  your  Highnesses  attention  to  them  again  in 
this  shape. 

'  The  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Jena  is  highly 
disagreeable  to  the  King  and  to  the  people,  and 
may  occasion  disturbance  in  the  city.  It  is  not 
merely  a  military  measure,  but  is  one  likely  to  at- 
tach to  the  character  of  our  operations,  and  is  of  po- 
litical importance,  II  is  adopted  solely  because  tiie 
bridge  is  considered  a  monument  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  notwithstanding  that  the  Government  are 
willing  to  changf^  the  name  of  the  bridse. 

'  Considering  the  bridge  as  a  monument,  I  beg 
leave  to  observe  that  its  immeditUe  destruction  i« 
inconsistent  with  the  pre  raise  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  French  army,  during  the 
negotiation  of  the  convention,  viz,  that  the  mona- 
n»eut8,  museums,  &c„  should  be  reserved  fp€ 
decision  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 

*  All  that  I  ask  is,  that  the  execution  of  the  orders 
given  for  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  may  be  vom- 
pended  till  the  Sovereigns  shall  arrive  here,  when, 
if  it  should  be  agreed  by  common  acrord  that  ibe 
bridge  ought  to  be  destroyed,  I  shall  have  no  objec- 
tion, &c.,  Sic—Guncood,  vol.  xii..  p.  552. 

'  A  Palis,  ee  10  JuiUet,  1815. 
*  MUm  Heder  First,         h  9  keures  du  wa  in. 

*  Le  diner  est  chez  Very  aujou«i*hui  k  6  hems, 
et  J  esf  ere  que  nous  passerons  une  journee  agii, 
able. 

*  Je  viens  de  recevoir  la  nouvelle  que  les  Souve- 
rains  arrivent  aujourd'hui  ^  Bondy,  et  dsn  ov4i«« 
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ter  tareasnis  ag«dii6t  the  wkole  tribe  of  pen 
and-ink  men  and  politiciana.  He  found 
also  some  distraction  in  the  vice  of  gam 
bling,  for  wbicb,  under  Buonaparte,  and  in 
ideed  down  to  tbe  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
«very  public  facility  was  aflbrded  to  all 
classes  in  tbe  French  capital.  Such  dis 
tractions  could  only  have  assisted  the  pro- 
cess of  mental  and  bodily  decay,  which  was 
farther  promoted  by  an  accident.  An  Eng- 
lish garrison  without  a  horse-race  is  scarce- 
ly a  thing  in  rerum  naturd.  Bltkcber,  at^ 
tending  one  of  these  festivities  at  Sc.  Cloud, 
fell  heavily  horse  and  man  over  a  rope 
which  he  was  too  blind  to  perceive  in  his 
path,  and  it  is  said  that  the  effects  of  this 
&U  were  perceptible  in  some  very  curious 
forms  of  hallucination,  such  as  extort  a 
amile  even  from  those  who  are  contem- 
plating the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the 
ruin  of  a  noble  mind 

The  attractions  of  Paris  were  insufficient 
to  overcome  his  aversion  for  its  inhabitants 
His  head-quarters  were  for  the  most  part 
established  at  St.  Cloud,  and  occasionally 
transferred  to  Rambouillet  and  Chartres. 
Tbe  arrangement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  of  Paris  afforded  him  tbe  opportuni- 
ty, of  which  he  gladly  availed  himself,  even 
before  its  final  signature,  to  depart  for 
Prussia.  His  farewell  address  to  the  array 
bore  date  the  31st  of  October,  1815.  The 
retiring  forces  began  their  march,  but  be- 
fore BlQcher  himself  crossed  the  frontier, 
hearing  of  some  further  diplomatic  difficul- 
ties, he  took  upon  himself  to  halt  them  as 
suddenly  and  peremptorily  as  if  they  had 
been  a  regiment  on  parade.  The  confusion 
produced  by  thb  parting  act  of  authority 
was  excessive,  and  was  only  put  an  end  to 
by  positive '  orders  from  Paris.  BiQcher 
reached  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  a  broken  state 
of  hesdth  on  November  20,  the  day  on  which 
the  peace  was  signed.  Hence,  with  fre- 
quent delays,  and  harassed  by  the  noisy  de- 
monstrations of  re>pect  with  which  be  was 
everywhere  received,  he  slowly  made  his 
Way  to  Berlin. 

The  light  seemed  burning  to  the  socket, 
but  it  was  destined  still  to  shine,  though 
with  enfeebled  and  tremulous  lustre,  some 
four  years  longer.  He  resided  chiefly  at 
Kriblowitz,  in  Silesia,  on  an  estate  with 
which,  in  1814,  he  had  been  rewarded  by 
the  King,  but  paid  occasional  visits  to  Bres- 
lau  and  Berlm.    A  journey,  dictated  by 

d*y  cnvoyer  des  gardes,  &c.,  ce  que  je  (ais.^  Jc  rj-ois 
qo'lls  ne  8'ar.«ieront  que  quelques  heures  4  Bondy, 
et  qu'ils  arriver  ce  soir. 

*  Agreez,  &c. 

*  WELLTNerON.' 

*  Le  Mar^okol  Prince  Blacbei. ' 


medical  advice,  to  the  eea-baths  of  Debbe- 

ran,  afforded  him  an  occasion  to  visit  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Rostock,  where  -he  re- 
cognized and  received  with  touching  amia- 
bility some  surviving  acquaintances  of  his 
earliest  youth.  Hamburgh  and  Altona 
were  also  gratified  by  glimpses  of  the  vete- 
ran. He  passed  on  his  route  the  churcb- 
yard  of  Ottensen,  in  which  repose  Uw 
ashes  of  Klopstock.  He  had  been  person* 
ally  acquainted  with  the  poet,  and  as  he 
passed  he  uncovered  his  grey  head,  a  sol- 
dier*s  tribute  of  respect  to  the  German 
muse,  which  his  early  patron  Frederick  tbe 
Great  would  have  sneered  at.  He  abo  vi- 
sited Rlopstock's  widow,  who  opened  on 
the  occasion  a  bottle  of  tokay,  which  her 
husband  thiity  years  before  had  charged 
her  to  reserve  for  some  occasion  of  singular 
joy  and  festivity.  These  little  incidents 
have  their  value.  Napoleon's  esteem  for 
Ossian,  and  Blacher's  for  the  poem  of  tbe 
'  Messiah/  remind  us  of  the  veneration  for 
female  chastity  which  has  been  attributed 
to  the  King  of  Beasts.  Of  the  honours 
showered  upon  him  from  all  quarters,  sove^ 
reigns,  burgomasters,  and  municipalities,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak. 

We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  Bltt* 
cher  was  a  nervous  and  fluent  writer  $  his 
intimates  also  asserted  that  he  was  bom  aa 
orator.  At  the  festive  meetings  of  tbe  ta^ 
ble,  in  which,  when  his  health  allowed  him, 
he  delighted  to  the  last,  he  was  Nestorian 
in  his  harangues  and  narrations,  but  failure 
of  memory  as  to  the  order  of  dates  made 
the  latter  very  confused.  He  never  failed 
to  do  justice  to  the  participation  of  Ghiex«- 
senau  in  all  his  greater  military  exploits. 
On  one  occasion  he  puzzled  the  society  bj 
gravely  announcing  bis  intention  of  kissing 
his  own  head  ;  he  solved  the  riddle  by  ximmg 
and  embracing  that  of  Gneisenau.  Thfi 
was  an  exploit  which  his  English  comrade  hi 
arms  could  not  imitate.  His  last  illness  canie 
upon  him  in  September,  1819,  at  Kriblow- 
itz. His  death-bed  was  attended  by  the 
Kin^,  and  he  died  calm  and  resigned  in  the 
arms  of  his  faithful  aide-de-camp  Nostitz. 


Akt.  Vn. — 1.  FinanckU  Statement  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
Friday,  March  11,  1842.  London, 
pp.  36. 

2.  A  Letter  from  Sir  Richard  Vyvy 
Bart,,  M.  P.,  to  his  Constituents,  upon  Ju 
Commercial  and  Financial  Policy  qf  iSir 
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d.  Gtuilty  or  Not  CruiUy  ?  being  an  Inqued 
on  the  Conservative  Parliament  and  Mi- 
niitrff.  pp.  14.  London  and  Flymoutk, 
pp.  36. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  'desperate 
diseases  require  desperate  remedies ; '  and 
the  deplorable  state  of  commercial  clisti-ess 
mad  financial  embarrassmetit,  under  ivbich 
tlie  Conservative  ministers  were  called  to 
office,  would,  we  are  satisfiied,  have  recon- 
efled  the  country  to  even  stronger  measured 
than  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt. 
But  we  do  not  rest  our  humble  approbation 
of  Sir  Robiort  Peel's  policy  on  any  such 
oxtrem^s  grounds.  The  administrative  af- 
iBdrs  of  a  great  country — except  under  the 
immediate  avalanche  of  a  revolution — can 
seldom  be  called  desperate;  and  even  when, 
tts  towards  the  close  of  the  Melbourne  ad- 
ministration, they  most  nearly  approach  that 
liepelees  state,  they  require  not  a  wild  kUl- 
0r-<ntre  treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
creased caution,  a  cooler  circumspection, 
and  ah  adh^rbnce  to  principle  the  more  ri- 
gid as  the  temptation  to  diepart  from  it  be- 
come strbnger.  It  was,  we  presume,  with 
these  views  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  contem- 
plated the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and 
by  them  he  seems  to  have  been  guided  in 
the  choice  of  his  remedies — bold  but  not 
advienturous — extensive  without  beihg  ex- 
travagant— developing  rather  than  altering 
tiie  existing  system,  and  endeavouring  to 
direct,  by  the  lights  of  experience,  the  new 
tendencies  and  impulses  of  these  active  and 
goe-head  times.  The  details  these 
measures  we  shall  cohsider  hereafter,  but 
must,  at  the  outset,  bear  our  testimony 
to  the  great,  statesmanlike,  and,  in  its  main 
features,  novel  principle,  on  whidi  the  sys- 
tem has  been  framed.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  details  are  novelties — the  elements  of 
any  human  work,  material  or  moral,  hiust 
be  common  to  all  men — the  architect  of  St 
Paul's  and  the  mason  of  the  Mansion-house 
mmployed  similar  stones  and  tools :  the  dif- 
ference between  one  artist  or  one  statesman 
and  another,  is  in  the  skill  and  genius  which 
direct  the  combination ;  and  in  this  view 
we  venture  to  pronounce  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
budget  to  be  as  striking  for  the  novelty  of 
its  principle  as  for  the  admirable  simplicity 
of  Its  structure,  and,  as  we  believe,  for  the 
ultimate  convenience  and  efficiency  of  its 
practical  working. 

In  order  to  put  this  in  its  full  light  we 
tnust  give  a  snort  summary  of  the  c^ 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  to  deal  with. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration, 


on  its  rethr«meiit  towards  the  doe^  of  1820 
— after  not  quite  three  years'  tenure  of 
office— -having  during  that  time  repealed 
nearly  4,000,000^  of  taxes,  in  addition  to 
more  than  30,000,000^.  which  had  been  re- 
pealed since  the  war — having  reduced  the 
capital  of  thb  national  debt  by  20.000,000/. 
and  the  annual  charge  by  1,000,000/.— lefl 
to  their  successors  a  surplus  revenue  of  near 
diree  mUlions  (2,913,673/.).  This  «*^* 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  gradually 
changed  to  a  deficit  by  the  double  operatioo 
of  increasing  expenditure  and  diminishing 
revbnue,  and  in  the  last  year  of  their  sway 
the  addition  made  to  the  public  debt  by  the 
accumulation  of  successive  annual  deficits 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  7,600,- 
000/;,  virith  an  ascisrtained  further  deficiency 
for  the  tbl^n  current  year  ending  April, 
1842,  of  a,350,000/.,  and  for  the  year  end- 
ing April,  1843.  of  2,470,000/.  exclubive  of 
the  expenses  of  the  wars  in  the  East,  esii- 
inatbd  at  sums  that  would  increase  the  an- 
nual deficiency  to  near /bw/*  millions.  The 
deficiency  of  the  current  year  could  only 
be  met  by  funding  it ;  but  how  was  an  an- 
nual deficiency  of  near  frnw  miUions  to  be 
supplied  1  The  Whigs  had  paralysed  or 
dramed  up  all  the  ordinary  sources  of  taxa- 
tion—first they  had  made  impolitic  reduc- 
tions, and  then  they  had  imposed  inefficient 
substitutes — they  had  for  instance,  destroy- 
ed^ instead  of  modifying  (as  they  might  ad- 
vantageously to  all  interests  have  done)  the 
postage  revenufe,  ahd  threw  away,  as  a 
mere  sop  to  a:  small  but  urgt>nt  clique  of 
their  Radical  partisans,  a  million  and  a  half 
of  the  fairest,  most  equal,  and  least  one- 
rous of  all  taxation.  Then,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  imposed  5  per  cent  on  the  Cus- 
toms ami  Excise,  which  was  a  notable  fail- 
ure, producing,  instead  of  1,895,000/.,  as 
estimated,  only  206,000/.— about  i  per 
cent,  instead  of  5  per  cent. ;  and  .at  the 
very  tinae  when  they  made  this  unhappy 
attempt  to  increase  the  revenue  by  raising 
the  duty  on  every  article  of  the  tariff  5  per 
cent.,  they  and  their  partisans  were  preach- 
ing two  contrary  doctrines — one,  that  the 
blest  mode  of  raising  an  immediate  revenue 
was  by  lowerfng  the  tariff! — and  the  other, 
that  die  state  of  the  country  required  a 
great  remission  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  import  duties.  And  these  jumbled 
doctrines  they  next  year  affected  to  roako 
the  foundation  of  what  they  called  a  budget 
— but  which  was  in  truth  the  most  ridicu- 
lous and  the  most  disgracieful  abbrtion  that 
was  ever  generated  between  party  spite 
and  ministerial  incapacity — ridicuTous,  be- 
caus[e  bo  inan  belfeved  that  it  could,  or  was 
even  meant  to,  mftcit  tbs  pj^wiog  difficulty 
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— and  disgraceful,  beeaose  it  was  a  firauda- 
lent  device  to  embarrasfi  the  future  admin- 
ktratfon,  at  the  risk— nay,  at  the  poeitive 
tacnfict—o^  great  national  interests,  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  these  very  men  were, 
by  the  strongest  detlarations,  individwUly- 
pUdged.  But  what  cared  theyl-^thtjr 
knew  their  ministerial  days  were  numbered 
— that,  for  causes  entirely  distinct  from 
their  financial  difficulties,  they  must  soon 
give  way  to  the  Conservatives ;  and  the 
whole  policy  of  their  two  last  years  was 
narrowed  to  the  miserable  hope  of  embar- 
rassing their  successors,  and  of  creating  a 
feeling  in  the  country  against  any  of  the 
modes  by  which  it  seemed  possible  to  re- 
trieve our  finances.  With  a  system  thus 
partly  repudiated — partly  paralysed — part- 
ly exhausted — and  wholly  disorgauised — 
'  how/  they  fondly  asked  themselves,  'how, 
in  the  face  of  doctrines  so  popular  as  those 
we  have  been  inculcating  on  the  public 
mind,  is  a  new  ministry  to  raise  Jour  mil- 
Uoms  of  new  taxes  1 ' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  asked  himself  the  same 
question,  and  found  in  his  own  good  sense 
and  courage,  and  in  the  concurrence  and 
confidence  of  his  Cabipet,  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Country,  an  answer  which 
the  Whigs  bad  not  contemplated.  He  pru- 
dently l^gan,  as  he  stated  in  his  speech  of 
the  1 1th  March,  by  examining  the  more  ob- 
Tious  resources ;  and  he  boldly  and  hon- 
estly exposed  all  the  difficulties  which  that 
examination  revealed. 

« Shall  we  pursue  the  system  on  which  we 
Iftare  been  actiog  of  late  years  ?  Shall  we,  in 
a  tkne  of  peace,  have  resort  to  the  miserable  ex- 
pedient of  loans  %  Shall  we  try  a  re-issUe  of 
exchequer  bills  ?  Shall  we  resort  to  the  sav- 
ings-banks 1  Shall  we  have  recourse  to  any  of 
these  plans,  which  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  permanent  additions  to  our  debt  ? 

•  We  have  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  upwards 
of  5,000,000/.  upon  two  years.  Is  there  a  pros- 
peel,  by  ordinary  means,  of  retrieving  the  loss  ? 
....  Can  you  calculate,  do  you  anticipate,  a 
possibility  of  reducing  the  amount  of  our  next 
year's  expenditure  ?  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
such  can  be  the  case.  Is  this  an  occasional  or 
a  casual  deBciency,  and  for  which  you  can  easily 
provide  ?  Is  it  a  deBciency  ibr  the  present  year 
only  ?  It  is  not  This  deficiency  hsus  existed 
iot  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  It  is  not  an 
occasional  deficiency.  In  1838  the  deficiency 
was  1.428,000/.;  in  1839  it  was  430,000/.;  in 
1840  it  was  1,457,000/. ;  in  1841  it  amounted  to 
1.851,000/. ;  in  1842  it  amounted  to  2,334,000/. : 
the  amount  of  the  deficiency  ra  the  five  years 
was  7,500.000/.  To  that  I  add  the  estimated 
deficiency  for  1843—2,570,000/. ;  making  in  all, 
fer  the  SIX  years,  a  defidency  of  10,070,000/. 

'  After  the  proof  I  have  given  that  our  finan- 
^  embanmanenta  are  not  mere  occasional  dif- 


fiouhies,  win  yob  have  ireooiirsie  to  the  misera- 
ble expedient  of  loans  ?  I  cannot  propose  such 
a  measure. ...  I  trust  that  I  triay.  with  almost 
universal  consent,  abandon  the  idea  of  supplying 
the  deficiency  b)r  the  scheihe  of  contracting  fresh 
loans. 

'  If,  then,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  have  fresh 
taxation,  shaH  I  lay  it  upon  articles  of  subsistence 
— upon  those  articles  wnich  may  appear  to  some 
superfluities,  but  which  are  now  become  almost 
the  necessaries  of  life  ?  I  cannot  consent  to  in- 
crease  the  taxation  upon  articles  of  subsistence 
consumed  by  the  great  body  of  the  labouring 
portion  of  the  community.  I  do  think  that 
you  have  had  conclusive  jioof  [in  the  failure  of 
the  5  per  cent,  on  the  Excise  and  Customs]  that 
you  have  arrived  at  the  limits  of  profitable  taxa- 
tion on  articles  of  subsistence. 

'Is  it  possible,  then,  to  resort  to  other  means  ? 
Shall  I  revive  old  taxes  now  abolished  ?  Shall 
I  take  the  duties  of  the  post-office,  for  instance  ? 
I  will  not  say — speaking  with  that  caution  with 
which  I  am  sometimes  taunted,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  I  find  very  useful — I  will  not  say 
that  the  post-office  ougbt  not  to  be  a  source  of 
revenue.  I  will  not  say  that  it  may  not  fairly 
become  a  meanS  of  taxation :  but  I  say  this,  i 
do  believe  the  late  measure  has  not  yet  bad  its 
full  trial ;  and  that  I  am  so  sensible  of  the  inany 
advantages  that  result  fi-om  it,  thai  I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  present  year  it  is  advisable 
that  we  should  change  it.  .  .  .  Shall  I  revive 
taxes  which  ^ere  levied  on  great  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  which  were  very  productive  ? — 
shall  I  revive  the  taxes  on  salt,  on  leather,  on 
wool  ?  I  do  not  know  but,  in  respect  to  leather, 
that  the  reduction  of  that  tax  took  place  with- 
out public  benefit ;  I  fear  that  the  tull  amount 
of  the  advantage  did  not  go  to  the  consumer.  . . 
I  fear  that,  in  this  instance,  you  reduced  a  duty 
which  benefited  monopolists.  But  the  question 
is  not  now  whether  we  shall  reduce  an  existing 
tax;  it  is  whether  we  shall  revive  duties  which 
have  beto  done  away  with,  and  in  the  abolition 
of  which  various  compacts  and  commercial  ar- 
rangements have  taken  place.' 

After  showing  by  some  details  the  im- 
policy and  bad  faith-^he  might,  we  think, 
have  said  the  impossihiliti/'-^o£  reviving 
taxes  lately  repealed,  he  proceeded  to  no- 
tice the  various  objects  of  new  taxation 
which  had  been  suggested— some  impoli- 
tic, as  weighing  upon  new  industry,  such 
as  ot)  railroads  and  gas-ligbts^others  sim- 
ply ridiculous,  as  on  forte-pianos  and  um- 
brellas. He  then  exposed  the  Whig  nos- 
trum of  lowering  the  tariff  as  a  source  of 
immediate  reveuue — and  he  showed  (as 
the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  cxxxv,  had 
done,  and  as  everybody  who  ever  thought 
on  the  subject  must  know)  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue  by  a  reduction  of  duty 
must  be  in  most  cases  a  doubtful,  and  in  all  a 
slow  process,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  present  emergency ;  and  this  obvious 
truth  he  illustrated  by  some  remarkable  ex^ 
amples  drawn,  partly  from  the  grmt  experi^ 
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ment  of  reduction  made  by  Lord  Liver- 
poors  government  in  1825,  partly  from  some 
more  recent  alterations.  On  wine,  for  in- 
stance, the  duty  was  lowered  from  9*  l^d. 
to  is.  2^d,  the  gallon — the  revenue  fell  im- 
mediately 800,000/.  a-year,  and  has  never 
yet  recovered  itself ;  and  wine  we  should 
have,  a  priori,  thought  to  be  the  very  most 
promising  article  for  such  an  experiment. 
So  of  tobacco ;  so  of  sugar ;  so  of  hemp  ; 
80  even  of  newspapers,  on  which  the  reduc- 
tion was  so  great,  that,  coupled  with  the 
growing  taste  for  newspaper  reading,  a  dif- 
ferent result  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Coffee  indeed  was  in  some  degree  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  fkilure — yet  it  was 
three  years  before  the  duty  even  on  coffee 
recovered  its  former  amount ;  and  we  need 
h  irdly  observe  that  an  article  which,  like 
coffee,  is  introduced  into  habitual  consump- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  other  food  is  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  and  would  be  an  unsafe 
guide  f<»r  a  general  system. 

While  the  prospect  of  any  adequate  re- 
lief by  the  ordinary  processes  of  taxation 
was  thus  hopeless,  the  general  emergency 
had  become  more  pressing :  increased  ex- 
penses— gf owing  commercial  embarrass- 
nr>ent — aggravated  distress  of  the  labouring 
classes — want  of  work,  and  consequently 
want  of  food — discontent — sedition,  almost 
insurrection  !  It  is  indeed  a  master-mind 
that  could  see  its  way  through  such  difHcul- 
ties,  and  a  master  hand  that  could  control 
them — nay,  that  could  make  the  very  diffi- 
culties themselves  equipoise,  as  it  were,  and 
correct  one  another — and  could  by  a  skilful 
adaptation  bring  them  to  contribute,  each 
its  quota,  to  an  enlarged  and  general  system 
for  the  security  of  public  credit  and  the  de- 
velopment of  national  resources. 

The  first  object,  the  basis  of  the  whole 
operation.  Was  to  find  means  of  equalizing 
the  Revenue  with  the  Expenditure.  This 
an  Income  Tax  was  certain  to  do,  and  it 
was  nearly  as  certain  that  nothing  else 
would  :  remission  of  taxes  had  failed — in- 
crease of  taxes  had  failed — per  centase  on 
taxes  had  failed  and  not  only  failed,  but 
had  failed  under  circumstances  that  forbad 
a  repetitiort  of  such  experiments.  In  this 
position  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  shrink 
from  the  deep  responsibility  and  supposed 
unpopularity  of  an  Income  Tax;  he  formed 
a  juster  estimate  of  the  honesty  as  well  as 
the  ability  of  the  country — he  knew  that  it 
could,  and  he  believed  that  it  would,  make 
any  exertion  necessary  for  the  tnaintenance 
of  public  credit,  and  he  was,  every  way, 

•  The  per  centas^e  on  the  Airsessed  Taxes  laid  on 
by  Mr.  Baring,  in  1840,  had  sot  faikd,  as  we  tball 
more  particularly  notica;  but  everythiDg  else  had. 


right.  We  have  been  told  by  some  who 
af^ct  an  air  of  authority  that  an  income  tax 
is  essentially  and  exclusively  a  vnir  tax. 
We  beg  leave  to  ask  why  it  should  be  so  t 
and  in  what  code  that  dogma  is  written  1 
Lord  Brougham,  the  powerful  and  victori- 
ous adversary  of  the  attempt  to  continue  the 
former  Income  Tax  after  the  war,  holds  do 
such  doctrine ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
series  of  very  able  and  argumentative  lies- 
ofutions  which  he  offered  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  17th  of  March  last,  he  places 
the  proposition  of  the  tax  and  his  owo  ac- 
quiescence in  it  on  their  true  grouD<]s  :— 

^  That  a  direct  tax  on  income  ought  qever  to 
be  resorted  to,  unless  in  some  great  emergency 
of  public  afiairs,  when  an  extraordinary  expen- 
i  diture  may  become  unavoidable  for  a  time,  or  in 
!  some  pressure  upon  the  finances  of  the  country 
which  can  be  sustained  by  no  other  mean&* 

The  principle  of  an  Income  Tax  is  this— 
that  in  great  emergencies,  which  in  an  es- 
pecial degree  endanger  proj^erty,  it  is  just 
and  natural  to  ask  propfrty  to  make  special 
exertions  to  protect  itself.  Hitherto  such 
emergencies  had  arisen  only  in  trar — but 
ten  years  of  Whig  misrule,  during  what 
Lord  Palmerston  callefl  Peace,  had  bruught 
the  public  revenue  and  public  credit  into  a 
more  serious  and  pressing  jeopardy  than 
our  most  gigantic  War  had  done.  We  had 
had  for  six  or  seven  years  a  growing  and 
accumulating  deficit — a  word  which  was 
unknown  to  our  language,  as  the  thing  was 
to  our  finances,  till  Lord  Melbourne's  min- 
istry— a  deficit  larger  than  that  which  had 
occasioned  the  first  Revolution  in  France— 
a  deficit  which  those  who  caused  .it  bad 
abandoned  all  hope  of  reducing — a  deficit^ 
in  short,  which  ifi  not  extirpated  would,  like 
a  cancer,  have  eaten  intt>  the  vitab  of  every 
species  of  property.  Every  species  oif 
property  was  therefore  interested  in  the 
danger  and  in  the  cure.  We  were  engaged 
— to  say  nothing  of  Affghanisian  and  C5bi- 
na — in  a  war  against  national  hankruptey, 
and  therefore  Sir  Robeit  Peel  was.  even  in 
the  naiTowest  view  of  the  case,  sufficiently 
justifieil  in  calling  up  the  only  effectual  aid 
which  circumstances  had  left  the  country. 

But  he  had  higher  views  in  proposing 
his  Income  Tax  than  those  which  would 
have  sufficed  for  mere  justification.  Pub- 
lic credit  was  indeed  his  first  and  most 
pressing  object — but  he  saw  there  were 
other  great  interests  whose  claims  on  his 
attention  and  sympathy  vmere  very  urgeot, 
and  to  which,  if  possible,  some  relief  shoohl 
be  immediately  afforded.  We  shall  not 
here  pause  to  inquire  whether  the  prodi- 
gious extension  of  our  Man%factmT€M  ought 
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to  be,  on  abstract  conaideratioD,  matter  of 
regret  or  satisfaction— whether,  if  we  were 
found  ins;  a  Utopia^  we  should  have  wished 
so  large  a  proportion  of  our  national 
strength  and  our  social  existence  to  be  im- 
plicated in  enterprises  so  essentially  fluctu- 
ating and  precarious — whether  the  vast  and 
rapid  accession  of  wealth  which  these  en- 
terpriser produce  be  Tiot  counterbalanced 
bj  the  sudden  and  extensive  distress  which 
every  fluctuation  of  seasons,  markets,  and 
even  fashion,  is  certain  to  inflict  on  a  popu- 
lation factitiously  created  by  these  manu- 
factures, and  which  cannot  exist  without 
them.*  These  may  be  interesting  ques- 
tions for  the  speculative  philosopher,  but 
die  practical  statesman  must  deal  with  the 
existing  facts.  We  might  on  moral  and 
social  grounds  prefer,  and  feel  it  our  duty 
to  encourage,  an  agricultural  rather  than  a 
manufacturing  population^but  our  present 
lot  is  cast — we  must  take  it  as  it  is,  and 
abide  the  consequences  of  a  system  which, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  we  have  created,  and 
gradually  swelled  to  its  present  gigantic 
proportions. 

See,  then,  besides  the  mere  financial 
mbarrassment — what  a  variety  and  mag- 
nitude of  other  difficulties  were  afloat. 
Trade,  and  particularly  manufacturing 
trade,  wa^  low  and  languishing — the  de- 
clared value  of  the  exports  of  cotton 
manufactures  had  fallen  oif  one  million 
in  the  last  year.  In  1840  they  were 
17,000.000/,  in  1841  only  16,000,000/. 
The  financial,  and  consequently  the  com- 
mercial, affairs  of  omt  great  partner  in  trade, 
the  United  States,  were  deeply  disordered, 
and  re-acted  powerfnlly  on  our  noarkets. 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  were 
closing  their  doors  against  our  industry — 
thus  enhancing,  though  to  their  own  ulti- 
mate cost,  the  immediate  distress  of  our 
manufocturing  masses.  The  Poor-Rates 
bad  been  for  the  last  four  years  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  threatened,  after  overwhelm- 
ing the  town  districts,  to  invade — by  ratet 
im  aid — the  rural  ones.  For  much — for  the 
greater  part — of  such  evils  no  Government 
can  be  responsible — it  can  neither  wholly 
prevent  nor  eflS^ctually  cure  them,  and  the 

*  Dr.  Holland,  of  Sheffield,  has,  in  a  scries  of 
letters,  under  the  title  of  '  l^e  Millocral*  exhibited 
in  a  very  strikinj^  way  the  concomitant  progress  of 
manMfacluring  wealth  and  popular  distress.  The 
great  mijl-ovners  are  so  unscrupulous  as  to  charge 
this  distress  to  the  account  of  tne  Arislocracy^  the 
Chve^nmentt  the  slate  of  the  /^w,  ».nd  especially 
the  Corn-law.  Dr.  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  proves 
that  it  is  produced  by  the  miUocracy — thai  is,  by  thf 
overgrowth  of  the  manufacturing  sysieni ;  and  that 
it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  accompaniments,  if  in- 
dacd  it  be  not  the  main  source,  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  miUocraU  themselves. 


occasions  are  rare  in  which  they  can  be,  by 
any  administrative  measures,  even  imper- 
fectly relieved ;  and  we  do  not  remember 
any  instetnce  in  which  such  a  relief  was 
generally  and  systematically  attempted. 
It  remained  for  ISir  Robert  Peel  to  take 
advantage  of  a  circumstance,  to  the  common 
eye,  so  inauspicious  as  a  great  financial 
diflficulty,  to  endeavour  to  afford  some  relief 
to  those  social  and  commercial  embarrass- 
ments: any  minister  might  have  thought 
of  meeting  the  dejicit  by  an  Income  Tax, 
though  few  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
have  attempted  it;  but  to  propose  and 
apply  it  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  done— to 
pay  our  debts,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease our  capital-^to  escape  from  imminent 
bankruptcy  and  to  create  by  the  same  effort 
a  surplus  for  the  alleviation  of  distress,  for 
the  encouragement  of  industry,  and  for 
sowing  with  a  liberal  hand  the  seeds  of 
reviving  prosperity  and  of  future  wealth — 
this  is  what  we  pronounce  to  be  a  happy 
novelty  in  the  annals  of  finance.  May  the 
ultimate  success  be  answerable  to  so  original 
and  so  noble  a  conception  ! 

The  public  approbation  and  parliamentary 
support  which  enabled  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
car^  this  great  measure  do  honour  to  the 
national  character;  for,  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  things,  the  burden  was  most 
cheerfully  accepted  by  those  on  whom  it 
was  expected  to  fall  with  the  greatest 
seyerity.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
had  at  first  determined  to  support  the 
measure,  but  they  soon  and  suddenly 
changed  their  course,  and  every  possible 
impediment  to  its  progress  was  conjured 
up-^in  Parliament,  the  warfare  of  vexation 
and  delay,  adjourned  debates,  discussions 
on  petitions,  and  bye-battles  on  every  pre- 
tence-^ut  of  Parliament,  harangues,  pro- 
cessions, placards,  and  every  other  device 
of  agitation.  No  effort  was  omitted  to  exi 
cite  the  middle  orders  against  a  taj^  which 
was,  they  were  told,  a  peculiar  hardship 
on  them.  But  in  vain;  the  honesty  and 
good  sense  of  the  people  rendered  abortive 
the  incendiary  efforts  of  their  would-be- 
leaders ;  and  the  sound  and  practical  view 
of  the  case  taken  in  Lord  Brougham's 
ResohUiaru  had  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
effect  upon  reasonable  men  of  all  sides. 
But  peculiar  credit  is  due  to  the  majorities 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
to  the  great  Conservative  party  throughout 
the  country ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  mat  it 
appeared,  at  firU  tight,  that,  in  the  new 
adjustment  of  the  general  burden,  the 
property  of  the  country,  and  particularly  the 
kuCded  property,  which  constitutes  the  most 
prominent  strength  of  the  CoBsenrfttiv^ 
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»   party,  was  onlled  upon  to  take  beanest 

share  of  the  sacrifice.  We  shall  see  by 
and  bye,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
details — that  this  apprehension  was  to  a 
considerable  degree  unfounded — that  the 
sacrifice  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  ap- 
pears— that  it  probably  may  be  no  sacrifice 
at  all — and  that  eyen  the  Income  Tax  itself 
may  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  temporary  ctdoance  made  by 
wealthy  capitalists  to  relieve  and  facilitate 
certain  branches  of  industry  whicb-r-though 
now  suffering — will,  by  this  timely  assist- 
ance, be  enabled  to  recover  themselves,  and 
to  repay  at  no  (ong  interval  their  debt  to 
the  general  fund. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  series  of  measures 
were  carried  by  fighting  one  interest  against 
another,  and  thus  overcoming,  in  detail,  an 
opposition  which,  if  united,  must  have  been 
fatal  to  the  project  But  this  is  a  very  un- 
fair view  of  the  case,  and  a  very  unjust  im- 
putation, both  on  the  merits  of  tlie  a|frange- 
ments  and  motives  of  its  supporters.  No 
doubt  there  was,  and  still  remains,  much 
difference  of  opinion  on  details  so  various, 
and  a£S9cting  so  many  conflicting  interests ; 
but  these  were  merged — not  in  a  juggle  or 
compromise  of  individual  objects,  but — ^in  a 
conviction  of  the  extensive  acjvantages  of 
the  proposition  taken  cls  a  wholb.  It  was 
as  a  whole  that  this  proposition  was  offered 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament — it  was 
as  a  nffAo^that  Lord  Brougham's  Resdutions 
vindicated  it — and  it  was  only  (u  a  whole 
that  it  oould  have  been  carried  |  The 
great  experiment  on  the  Tariff  could  not, 
we  are  satisfied,  have  been  attempted  if  the 
Income  Tax  had  not  prepared  a  foundation 
for  it;  nor,  probably,  cqu14  the  Income 
Tax  have  been  carried  if  the  Property  and 
Intelligence  of  the  country  had  not  been 
persuaded  that,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  our  R^nufacturing  population,  a 
large  modification  of  the  Tariff  on  raw 
materials  and  articles  of  subsistence  had 
become  of  urgent  necessity.  These  are 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  prominent 
merits  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  policy,  and  the 
true  causes  oi  the  general  approbiEition  and 
(Concurrence  which  it  has  eventually  re- 
/oeived. 

But  we  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves 
diat  the  concurrence,  though  general,  is 
Bot  universal;  the  plan  is  too  sober,  too 
national,  too  practical,  to  please  the  extremea 
df  the  two  sects  which  divide  public  opi- 
nion on  subjects  of  political  and  financial 
economy.  The  free'trade-^Xid^'JixedrdHty 
men  (strange  iaoonsistency  that  enlists  two 
snell  contradictory  principles  under  the 
•wae  banner !)  are  ready  to  raise  an  insur- 


rection because  Sir  Robert  Peel's  redoe- 
tions  have  not  gone  far  enough  I'hose,  an 
the  other  hand,  who  think  that  neither 
trade  nor  agriculture,  however  estabHsfaed, 
or  matured,  or  flourishing,  can  support 
then^selves  without  go-cart  of  protecting 
duties — whose  sleep  is  disturbed  by  visions 
of  German  pigs,  Swiss  bulb,  and  runts  froni 
Britanny*^and  who  never  ask  tbeaaeelres 
how  our  manufacturers  can  consume  even 
English  meat  or  English  com,  if  they  can- 
not earn  wages  to  buy  them — are  alarmed 
lest  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  have  gone  too  fkr. 
The  former  class  will  never  be  satisfied: 
their  object  is  Retniilution,  wnd  the  whole- 
some and  at  once  liberal  and  Gonserrative 
policy  of  the  present  ministry  is  odions  to 
them,  as  being  pro  tanto  a  safety-valve 
against  the  fatal  explosions  which  they  are 
trying  to  provtike.  But  the  other  class — 
those  who  are  inclined  from  ancient  and 
respectable  prejudices  to  hold  out  to  the 
last  possible  moment  against  amy  relaxation 
of  protecting  duties  on  home  produce— are 
much  more  accessible  to  reason  ;  they  are 
already  beginning  to  see  and,  what  is  better, 
to  foel  that  they  are  themselves  conmmers 
as  well  as  prod$tcerSf  and  that,  if  as  pio* 
ducers  they  are  in  some  degree  benefited 
by  high  protecting  duties  on  a  few  arddes, 
they  are  as  consumers  mulcted  to  probabty 
a  greater  amount  by  prohibitory  duties  on 
a  vast  majority  of  others. 

At  the  first  aspect  of  the  ministerial  plan 
there  was,  no  doi:ibt,  a  strong  feeling  of 
sorprise,  and  perhaps  of  disappointment, 
in  many  respectable  quarters,  at  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  was  supposed  to  announce. 
It  was  stated  both  by  artful  enemies  and 
hollow  friends  that  the  Conservative  minis- 
try, having  attained  office  by  their  opposi* 
tion  to  the  Jree-trade  speculations  of  the 
Whigs,  had  deserted  their  own  principles 
and  adq^ted  those  of  their  defeated  adver- 
saries* This  impression  was  not  merely 
erroneous,  but  indeed  the  reverse  of  the 
fact,  and  was  speedily  removed  from  every 
mind  that  looked  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mea- 
sures as — what  they  are — a  syttem.  The 
elements,  as  we  have  before  said,  of  all 
financial  operations  most  be  the  same, 
difference  can  only  be  in  their  application. 
Now  the  Whig\  proposed  to  desd  with  the 
Gorn-Liaws — so  did  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  bat 

•  We  notice  as  a  curious  instanoe  cf  popnlsr 
credulity,  that  there  was,  on  the  announcement  of 
the  new  Tariff,  a  panic  actually  excited  in  som 
parts  of  the  country,  under  which  farmers  aold  tiMir 
cattle  at  ruinously  low  prices  from  the  dread  tkut 
meat  was  to  be  imported—from  Hamburgh  for  is- 
stance — and  sold  in  London  at  Zd.  a  lb. ;  such  meat 
having  in  fact  never  been  sold  in  Hambergh  ittilf 
under  id,  or  bd.\ht  lb. 
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Robert's  lo  maiiUain  and  confirm  them. 
The  Whigs  talked  of  dealiog  with  the 
Tariff,  but  ventfired  to  approach  but  3 
ardclei  ov/t  o£  11-50,  and  those  only  under 
the  fklse  pretence  of  increasing  the  revenue 
— Sir  Robert  did  deal  with  the  whole  1150 
mrtk^  of  the  Tariff,  but  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  diminishing  revenue,  at  least 
Ibr  a  time.  The  Whig  measures  .(though 
^diculously  inadequate  to  their  object)  pro- 
Itsa^ed  to  be  wholly  j€«:a^-— Sir  Robert 
Peel's  were  the  very  reverse ;  he  disclaim- 
ed all  fiscal  objects f  (which  he  effectually 
eecored  by  a  bolder  stroke— -the  Income 
Tax.)  and  directed  every  change  he  pro- 
posed to  the  relief  of  distress  and  the  in- 
crease of  eomfqrt  throughout  the  masses  of 
Ae  people.  Dealing,  therefore,  with  the 
same  materials,  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
two  systems  could  be  more  different  in  their 
objects  and  operations.  They  were,  indeed, 
navigating  the  same  sea,  but  it  was  on 
opposite  tacks ;  they  were  travelling  the 
same  high  road,  but  it  was  in  contrary  di- 
rections. 

Just  as  this,  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
had  been,  as  we  thought,  universally  ac- 
knowledged, and  when  all  minor  differ- 
eoces  of  opinion  in  the  Conservative  party 
aeemed  to  be  arranged  in  a  general  acqui- 
escence,  the  public  were  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  the  letter  of  Sir  Richard 
Vyvyan  to  his  constituents,  the  electors  of 
the  borough  of  Helstone,  in  which  that 
gentleman — long  known,  and  on  several 
occasions  honourably  distinguished,  as  a 
Conservirtive — revived,  and  embodied  in  a 
hostile  and  bitter  manifesto,  the  most  offen- 
sivo,  and,  we  think  we  shall  show,  the  most 
unfounded  imputatiotis  against  the  whole 
Conservative  party,  and  more  pointedly 
against  the  chief  Conservative  leaders.  If 
we  werigked  only  the  intrinsic  merit  of  this 
prcNiitctioD  or  the  effect  it  produced  on  the 
pnbKc  mind,  we  should  not  have  thought  it 
worth  the  attention  of  our  readers;  but 
there  are  some  collateral  circumstances 
oonnected  with  it  which  appear  to  require 
special  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  it 
records  the  most  systematic  disapprobation 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures,  both  in 
principle  and  detail,  that^e  have  seen ; 
and  we  find  that  it  has  been  the  parent  of 
some  other  pamphlets  ejusdem  Jarina,  the 
title,  of  one  of  which — •  GuUty  or  Not 
Gmlly  V — we  have  prefixed  to  this  article 
merely  for  the  occasion  of  saying  that  it  b 
more  absurd  and  violent  than  Sir  Richard's 
own  letter,  to  which,  indeed,  it  has  a  strong 
fanuly  likeness.  Now,  convinced,  as  we 
amoerely  are,  Cm  those  measures  are  of  ^ 
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vast  ptesetie  vahie»  and  pregnant  with  still 
greater  results — ^we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  refute  imputations  on  their  origin,  and 
misstatements  as  to  their  operation,  which, 
lo  whatever  extent  they  might  be  credited, 
must  be  injurious  to  the  practical  effect  of 
ihe  great  experiment  itself— to  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  proposed  it,  and  to  the 
force  and  permanence  of  that  public  opinion 
on  which  it  mainly  relies  for  its  present 
and  future  success.  Besides,  Sir  Richard 
Vyvyan  is  no  ordinary  pamphleteer;  his 
character  and  station,  his  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, and  the  principles  he  has  here- 
tofore professed,  invest  him  with  a  share  of 
individual  authority,  which  we  regret  to 
find  misdirected,  and  which  we  should  be 
happy  to  see  restored  to  its  original  course. 
And,  finally,  there  are  in  the  ptiblicatum 
itself  circumstances  so  peculiar  as  to  chal- 
lenge particular  notice,  not  to  say  animad- 
version; and  to  these  we  shall  begin  by 
calling  our  readers'  attention. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  question  is, 
why  the  Member  for  Helstone  chose  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments  in  this  form.  Sir 
Richard  b  not  merely  a  member  of  pariia- 
ment ;  he  is  a  gentleman  of  studious  nabitSy 
who  professes  to  have  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  science,  as  it  b  now  called,  of 
political  economy ;  and  he  is  the  represent- 
ative of  a  special  class  of  industry ,^  which, 
'  as  well  as  all  the  other  great  interests  of 
the  country,'  are,^  he  contends,  seriously 
damaged,  and  still  more  seriously  endan- 
gered, by  the  ministerial  measures.  Why, 
then,  did  he  sit  by,  a  silent,  and,  as  far  as 
the  public  knew,  assenting  spectator  of 
measures  which  he  so  strongly  condemned  1 
Why  did  he  not  avow  hb  opinions,  make 
his  objections,  plead  the  cause  of  his  own 
constituents  and  of  the  country  in  general, 
at  the  proper  time^  and  in  the  place  to  which 
his  constituents  had,  for  that  very  purpose, 
delegated  him  1  Why,  above  all,  having 
such  serious  objections,  or  rather  charges, 
to  make,  had  he  not  the  candour  to  do  so 
in  the  presence  of  those  whom  be  meant  to 
arraign,  and  who  might,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  would,  have  given  him  an  immediate 
and  probably  a  satisfactory  answer  ?  Why 
did  he  bottle  them  up  at  Westminster  to 
explode,  two  months  later,  the  sour  and 
frothy  fermentation  at  Helstone?  Half  the 
pamphlet  b  employed  in  giving  vague  and 
obscure  excuses  for  this  strange  conduct, 
which,  as  far  as  we  understand  them,  the 
other  half  ccmtradicts.   For  instance : 

*  In  this  letter  I  have  already  stated  my  ob- 
jections to  the  income-tax,  and  my  vote  is  re- 
corded against  it;  but  had  I  endeavoured  to 
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deliver  the  Mam€  opinions  tit  th$  Homsty  hfsptak' 

ing  upon  the  subject,  such  a  speech  would  have 
been  treated  by  the  main  body  of  the  Conserva- 
tives as  an  attempt  to  cwcite  mutiny  in  their 
campy  and  my  motives  would  have  been  honestly 
mismterpreted  by  some,  and  unfairly  misrepre- 
sented by  others. — Letter,  pp.  35,  3o. 

It  is  new  to  us  to  hear  that  the  •  main 
body  of  the  Conservatives*  are  drilled  into 
such  Turkish  discipline  that  a  calm  and 
candid  statement  of  a  member's  opinion 
would  be  considered  as  *  mutiny  and  we 
wonder  that  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  should 
have,  even  for  a  moment,  submitted  to  such 
degrading  thraldom.  We  wonder,  too,  that 
the  example  of  so  many  other  gentlemen — 
as  good  and  as  steady  Conservatives  as  him- 
self— who  took  active  parts  in  the  several 
discussions,  did  not  encourage  him  to  ven- 
ture on  some,  however  gentle,  expression 
of  bis  opinion :  and,  after  all,  we  find  it 
bard  to  reconcile  Sir  Richard's  aversion 
from  anythin;^  that  could  look  like  *  mutini/ 
with  tbe  publication  of  this  very  bitter  and 
offensive  manifesto  against  his  leader  and 
bis  party. 

But,  strange  as  is  the  general  aspect  of 
this  conduct,  it  seems,  in  its  details,  still 
more  inconsistent.  Amongst  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  new  Tariff  was  a  lowering  of 
the  duties  on  foreign  metallic  ores — metal- 
lic ores  beine,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
the  staple  of  Cornwall,  and  creating  the 
special  interest  wbich  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan 
represents.  A  deputation  from  Cornwall 
was  instructed  to  wait  upon  the  minister  to 
propose  an  increase  of  protection  for  copper 
ore  (viz.  lOZ.,  or  at  least  7/.  10^.,  per  ton, 
instead  of  5/.,  as  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment*). Sir  Richard  thought,  it  seems,  that 
the  Cornish  deputation  did  xiol  understand 
tbeir  own  busmess,  and  that  the  proposed 
protection  was  insufficient,  (though  he  does 
not  say  what  rate  he  would  have  recom- 
mended) : — 

•  Under  this  impression  I  declined  accompany- 
ing them  when  ibey  conferred  with  the  prime 
minister  in  Dowtiing  street,  because  my  presence 
on  that  occasion  would  either  have  implied  a 
tacit  acquiescence  in  their  opinions,  had  I  been 
silent,  or  it  would  have  promoted  an  incon- 
venient and  worse  than  vsdess  discussion  in  his 
hearing,  if  I  had  declared  my  disagreement  and 


•  We  state  the  matter  in  generaU,  for  the  details 
were  very  complicated  and  took  several  shapes— 
from  the  first  proposition  of  5/.  per  cent,  on  the  value, 
to  a  scale  reaching  from  U.  105.  to  7/.  105.  on  the  ton 
of  metal :  6^.  per  (on  of  metal  on  the  richer  ores  was 
finally  adopted,  with,  we  believe,  a  pretty  general 
concurrence ;  but  there  are  such  vanous  interests 
concerned— <he  miner,  the  smeller,  the  importer,  the 
manufaeturer,  the  consumer— that  an  adjustment 
which  shall  satisfy  everybody  is  no  easy  mMter. 


protested  agtiast  tbeir  eouiBe  of  proceed&ig.' — 
Ihid^  pp.  6»  7. 

Sir  Richard,  who  idoes  not  hesitate  to 
publish  to  all  the  world,  and  in  very  on- 
measui-ed  terois,  his  dif^&rencee  with  the 
deputation,  the  ministry,  his  friends,  and 
his  party,  shrunk  sensitively  from  even  a 
conversation  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  private 
room,  lest  it  should  have  exhibited  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
him  and  the  deputation  1  which,  a&  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  was,  and  could  be,  no  difiSsr- 
ence  at  all : — foi*  the  deputation  only 
agreed  to  the  lower  sum  because  they 
could  no  longer  hope  for  better  terms,  and 
would  assuredly  not  have  quarrelled  with 
Sir  Richard  for  endeavouring  to  convince 
the  minister  that  a  higher  protection  was 
necessary.  What  followed  is  still  more 
surprising.  We  have  tbe  evidence  of  tlM 
successive  alterations  in  the  printed  copies 
of  the  Tariff  that  there  was  no  item  of  the 
whole  catalogue  more  modified — we  pre- 
sume on  discussions  with  these  deputations 
— than  this  very  article  of  copper-ore,  and 
none  therefoie  on  whiob  tbe  personal  inter- 
vention of  the  member  for  Helstone  conld 
have  been  more  desiraUe  for  the  interesU 
of  all  parties.  If  Sir  Richard  bad  any 
personal  reasons  for  not  attending  a  meel- 
ing  at  the  prime.miaister's  office; — ^if,  perad- 
venture,  he  may  have  thought  that  hisprop«r 
place  in  Dawning  street  would  have  been 
to  receive^  instead  of  attending,  deputations 
— no  such  reasons  could  exist  tbr  lus  not  at- 
tending the  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons: — there,  of  course,  he  would 
take  his  natural  part ;  he  would  explain 
the  importance  of  the  interests  confided  to 
his  guardianship ;  he  would  urge  the  in- 
adequacy of  tbe  proposed  protection  ;  be 
would  state  the  amount  which  he  tlwugfat 
necessary — the  arguments  against  tba 
lower  rate ;  but  if  he  could  not  peraoada 
tbe  House  to  adopt  his  own  rale  ^the 
amount  of  which  be  never  states),  he  would 
have  fallen  back  upon  those  who  advocated 
a  «£X0  dtuy  ;  and  if  that  shoukl  also  fril« 
he  would  concur  with  the  other  Cornish 
representatives  in  trying  to  ctoin  tbeir 
proposition  of  d€7  lOs.  This,  surely,  was 
the  natural  and  proper  course ;  but  what 
did  Sir  Richard 

'In  the  unsatisfactory  debate  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  all  the  other 
members  representing  the  British  mining  inter- 
ests contended  for  no  greater  protecuon  than  the 
£1 10s.  It  is  mv  belief  that  most  of  our  deep 
coppe^mines  will  be  seriously  rajured,  if  not  at 
together  abandoned,  unless  the  hnptwicrs  of 
ioreipi  copper  he  compelled  to  pay  a  mudi 
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li!|f^er  dtltf ;  and  tbk  convictton  is  hsLSei  upon 
statistical  docaments,  tlie  accuracy  which 
kas  nerer  beeQ  questtooed.  Bat  to  have  in- 
sisted upon  it  in  debate,  io  opposition  to  the  Ian- 
ffuage  of  other  Cornish  representatives,  would 
.Aave  exposed  me  to  the  imputation  pf  being  an 
alarmist,  and  ofaffecting  to  inow  more  and  to  see 
farther  than  those  who  opposed  the  mioisterial 
propositions;  for  such  is  the  certain  result  of 
every  man's  endeavour  to  urge  his  own  indivi- 
dual opinion  in  a  popular  assembly  like  the 
House  of  Commons  when  he  is  unsupported  by 
the  ooocurrence  of  members  who  are  at  least  as 
much  interested  is  he  is  in  the  matter  under 
discussion. 

•  The  only  justifiable  motive  for  speaking  on 
Buch  a  question  was  the  hope  that  otner  gentle- 
men might  have  been  thereby  induced  to  vote 
in  favour  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty, — a  hopje 
which,  under  the  drcnmsiances  of  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  entertain.  By  giving 
utterance  to  opinions  which  would  have  placed 
me  in  direct  opposition  to  the  members  who  had 
conferred  with  the  minister,  I  might  indeed  have 
convinced  you  that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  your 
interests,  and  of  those  of  my  native  coimtry ; 
this  object,  however^oan  be  attained  by  address- 
ing you  ia  writing,  and  byofieriog  mydelibaate 
advice  to  the  miners  in  general  upon  the  conduct 
which  seems  the  best  suited  to  their  present 
perilous  position. 

*  Such  a  course  enables  me  to  make  an  unre- 
served declaration  upon  the  alarming  prospects 
of  calamity  to  which  not  only  the  miners  of 
Vomttall  out  almost  every  productive  class  in 
the  nation  are  eaposed  by  the  policy  of  the  present 
government.  In  thus  stating  my  views  without 
disguise  or  Jhesitation,  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
mence by  directing  your  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  obtained  office :  unless 
you  calmly  reconsider  the  events  of  the  past 
year  you  will  be  unable  to  form  an  unprejudiced 
estimate  of  the  approaching  danger.^ — Ibid*, 
pp.  7,8. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  tissue  of  incon- 
sistencies 1  He  abandons  his  own  proper 
duties,  in  his  own  pmper  place,  lest  he 
should  be  called  an  alarmist,  and  then  vol- 
unteers^without  mis^on  and  without  ex- 
cuse, and  when  k  was  too  late  to  do  any 
good,  though  it  migbt  do  much  mischief — 
Ee  volunteers,  we  say,  to  sound  a  general 
alarm  on  every  possible  topic,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  create  a  panic  in  every  possible 
quarter.  He  suppressed,  he  says,  his 
opinions,  because  they  were  '  in  direct  oppo- 
siii&fi^  eo  those  of  his  colleagues.  The 
government  proposal  was  oC5 ;  the  Cornish 
members  were  stickling  for  at  least  <£7  10s.; 
and  for  dlO/if  they  could  obtain  it.  Sir 
Richard  was  for  some  higher  rate,  which 
he  envelopes  in  mysterious  silence,  but  say 
££12.  Oan  going  the  whole  length  of  one's 
firiends,  and  even  a  good  deal  farther,  be 
called  '  direet  opp<mti&n  V  .  If  he  had  said 
to  his  colleagues,  '  I  prefer  ^1% ;  but  if  I 


cannot  carry  that,  T  shall  unite  with  you  in 
trying  to  obtain  d£10,  or  even  dC7  10s.,  in 
preference  to  £5,*  would  that  have  been 

*  direct  oppositiaiC  to  those  colleagues? 
Then  he  offers  to  the  Cornish  miners  and 
to  the  nation  at  large  his  'deliberate  ad- 
vice* on  their  'perilous  position^* — de- 
liberate advice  meaning,  i(  seems,  advice 
that  comes  too  late ;  but  he  would  not  give 
ihem  his  assistance  in  the  discussions  in 
Downing  street — nor  a  speech,  nor  even  a 
vote,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while 
there  was  yet  time  to  have  diminished  at 
least  the  *  peril  of  the  position.^  During 
the  whole  of  this  transaction,  Sir  Richard 
was — for  such  reasons  as  he  gives — absent 
from  the  deputation ;  silent  in  the  house ; 
reserved  with  his  colleagues ;  mysterious 
as  to  his  own  views ;  and,  above  all,  ad- 
verse from  being  an  alarmist ;  and  then  he 
turns  right  round,  and  publishes  this  letter, 
because  such  a  course  enables  him  to  make 
an  unreserved  declaration  upon  the  alarming 
prospects  of  calamity  to  every  productive 
class  of  the  iiatioti^  and  of  *  stating  these 
views  tenthoui  disguise  or  hesitation.^  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  contradictions  it  has  es- 
caped Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  that  this  last 
assertion  seems   to  adTnit  that,  however 

*  unreserved'  the  character  of  his  letter  may 
be,  his  previous  conduct  in  the  whole  af« 
fair  was  not  unlikely  to  be  charged  with 
'  hesitation  and  disguise.' 

The  freedom  with  which  Sir  Richard 
treats  the  motives  and  the  actions  of  other 
gentlemen  not  only  justifies,  but  requires, 
our  directing  these  observations  ad  homi". 
nem^  and  the  more  so,  because  we  find  that 
the  chief  practical  object  of  his  letter  is  a 
suggestion  that  the  country  in  general,  and 
Cornwall  especially,  should  petition  her 
Majesty  to  dismiss  from  politick  life  both 
her  present  and  her  late  ministers — '  the 
two  rival  sections  [factions  1]  wrangling  fop 
office' — and  to  call  to  her  councils  some 
third  party,  as  yet  unborn,  whom  Sir 
Richard  does  not  directly  describei  but  by 
many  mysterious  hints  indicates^  we  thinks 
as  being  centered  in,  if  not  confined  to,  th« 
individual  person  of  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan 
himself.  The  process  by  which  all  the 
rubbish  of  Tories  and  Whigs — the  Peels 
and  Stanleys,  the  John  Russells  and  Pal- 
raerstons — are  to  be  thrown  aside,  and  the 
Vyvyan  administration  suddenly  erected 
on  their  ruins,  is  ingenious  and  easy  :— 

'  The  nation  itself  has  a  duty  to  p^onn  in 
the  present  emergency.  It  must  imbrm  the 
sovereign  of  the  &ng8r  to  which  almost  every 
interest  is  exposed.  Unless  our  Oomish  miners 
approach  the  throne  with  statements  of  the 
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erievances  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  by 
ber  miDisiers,  the  Queen  cannot  oe  aware  of 
their  condition. —p.  44. 

And  the  Cornish  miners,  it  s^ms,  are 
peculiarly  fitted  for  taking  the  lead  in  this 
great  political  regeneration,  because 

*  In  the  first  naval  action  of  the  last  war,  a 
British  frigate,  commanded  by  Lotd  Ezmouth, 
captured  a  vessel  in  every  respect  its  superior, 
although  a  great  portion  of  its  crew  were  Cor- 
nish miners  who  bad  never  before  been  at  sea, 
and  were  brought  into  action  in  a  few  hours 
after  their  embarkation.' — p.  45. 

Some  readers  mny  not  see  the  force  of 
this  argument — but  we  read  it  thus — that, 
as  Cornish  miners  became,  within  a  few 
hours,  able  and  victorious  seamen,  so  a 
Cornish  member  would  become  by  as  short 
a  process  an  able  and  triumphant  minister. 
One  diflBculty  only  presents  itself — the  pe- 
tition if  it  reachea  the  Queen  must  be 
infallible — but  the  ministerial  despotism 
would  endeavour  to  intercept  it.  Against 
that  obvious  danger  Sir  Richard  has  pro- 
vided a  remedy  remarkable  for  its  novelty 
and  ingenuity : — 

*  There  are  constitutional  methods  of  submit- 
tine  their  grievous  complaints  to  the  Queen, 
without  consigning  it  to  the  eare  of  a  minister. 
Every  peer  of  the  realm  is  privileged  to  ask  for 
an  audience.  With  proper  precautions,  the 
working  miners  of  Corawall  may  rest  satisfied 
that  their  petition  will  be  placed  in  her  Mtt- 
jesty*s  hands,  however  their  enemies  may  en- 
deavour to  keep  the  Queen  m  ignorance  of  their 
deplorable  prospects.'— p.  46. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  ^pre- 
cautions'  were  necessary  for  such  a  pur- 
t>ose  than  that  Sir  Richard  himself  should 
have  put  on  a  dross  coat  and  gone  to  one  of 
the  Queen's  levees,  where  he  might  have 
'  ])laced  the  petition  in  her  Majesty's  hands,' 
without  incurring  much  danger  from  the 
machinations  of  ministers.  The  passage, 
however,  is  valuable  on  another  account, 
as  conveying  an  important  intimation  that 
the  new  party  which  is  to  be  charged  with 
the  future  administration  of  affairs  does  not 
consist — as  from  the  rest  of  the  pamphlet 
might  be  snpposed — ^in  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan 
alone,  but  tnat  he  has  a  peer  ready  to  work 
the  omnipotent  petition  into  the  Queen's 
presence.  We  are  thus  assured  that  the 
new  administration  would  have  at  least  one 
voice  in  each  house  of  parliament ;  but.  Sir 
Richard  having  some  modest  misgivings 
that  he  and  Lord  Blank  alone  could  hardly 
^ke  head  against  the  united  force  of 
Whigs  and  Tories,  suggests  to  those  who 


might  not  be  disposed  to  support  hit  mhni- 
nistration,  m  patriotic  sacrifice  which  would 
efiectoally  relieve  him  from  all  rivalry  or 

opposition : — 

*I  believe  that  many  representatives  of  their 
fellow-subjects  would  gladly  retire  into  private 
life,  and  vote  for  the  election  of  their  successors, 
it  snch  a  sacnfice  on  their  part  would  enable 
the  Queen  to  look  for  ministers  beyond  the  nar- 
row circle  to  which  her  Majesty  is  confined  by 
the  present  system,^ — p.  43. 

This  really  exceeds  all  the  rest !  Gren- 
tlemen  who  will  not  now  so  much  as  listen 
to  Sir  Richard  Yyvyan's  advice  about  a 
duty  on  ores,  would  nevertheles,  *  giadljf^ 
commit  political  suicide  in  favour  of  this 
modern  8almoneus,  who  hopes  to  make  his 
way  to  the  government  of  the  empire  by  a 
bridge  of  copper  / 

But,  closing  here,  as  we  are  glad  to  do, 
those  personal  observations  which  the  lone 
and  temper  of  Sir  Richard's  letter  irreeiKti- 
bly  invited,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  ex- 
amine what  is  more  important — the  facts 
which  he  has  alleged  as  the  excuse  of  his 
'  mutiny,*  or,  as  it  may,  we  fear,  be  more 
properly  called,  his  revolt. 

His  first  and  main  charge  against  the 
ministry  and  tbe  whole  Conser\'ative  party 
in  parliament  is  a  very  serious  one  indeed, 
affecting  not  only  their  policy,  bat  their 
honesty  and  their  honour.  Tbe  country, 
he  says,  is 

*  exposed  to  poverty  and  ruin,  by  an  administra- 
tion calling  themselves  Conservatives,  but  difier^ 
ing  only  m  degree  from  their  predecessors, 
against  whose  policy  they  invoked  the  aid 
the  too  confiding  electors  of  the  United  King- 
dom, withm  the  last  twelve  months.' — pp.  5,  6. 

Again : 

'  The  leader  of  die  opposition  [Sir  R.  Peel], 
who  had  originated  the  vole  of  distrust  beibre 
the  dissolution,  was  commissioned  by  the  Queen 
to  form  a  new  government,  and  the  constituen- 
cies  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  an  imme* 
diate  cessation  of  ministerial  endeavours  to  tfn- 
settle  existing  regulations  affecting  agriculture 
and  trade,  vmHe  they  hoped  that  some  of  the 
obnoxious  changes  effected  by  the  Whigi,  more 
especially  as  r^arded  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion, might  be  reconsidered.  They  were  fully 
justified  in  entertaining  these  expectations :  ap- 
]>eals  had  been  made  to  them  upon  such  ques- 
tions, against  the  Whigs ;  and  they  had  labour- 
ed with  zeal  to  promote  tbe  election  of  mem- 
bers, in  whose  assivances  of  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  kte  government  they  had  full 
rehance.  Under  such  auspices,  Sir  Robert  Fed 
became  her  Majesty's  prime  minister.' — pp. 
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<  Last  year  the  productive  classes  believed 
their  interests  were  in  jeopardy  when  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  and  they  were  weaned  by 
the  constant  attempts  of  the  Whiff  administra- 
tion to  disturb  the  existing  laws.  At  the  present 
moment  they  are  equally  alarmed ;  but  they  are 
more  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  public  men^ 
because  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  partjr,  if  not 
ebargeable  with  deceptive  promises  before  they 
became  ministers,  allowed  the  constituencies 
who  returned  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  deceive  tliemselves.  Mr.  Palmer,  one  of 
the  members  for  Essex,  has  lately  declared  in 
parliament,  that  had  his  constituents  been  cer- 
tain that  the  present  administration  would  act 
as  they  have  done,  and  had  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  su(^rt  such  measures  {>re7iottsly  to  his 
election,  he  could  not  have  obtained  the  votes  of 
fifty  Ck)nservative  electors  in  his  county :  and 
no  minister  who  heard  this  declaration  ventured 
to  contradict  ti.*— pp.  39,  40. 

The  object  and  result  of  all  this — and  of 
sundry  incidental  epithets  and  expressions 
scattered  through  Sir  Richard's  letter,  as 
well  as  through  the  pamphlet  of  his  dis- 
cifAe,  the  aclf-electeu  coroner,  who  has 
held,  it  seems,  an  '  Inquest*  on  the  Oonser- 
Tative  party,  and  finds  it  *  Fel(hde-se  in  a 
JU  of  duplicity* — the  sum  and  substance, 
we  say,  of  all  this  is  to  charge  the  minbtry 
with  having  obtained  their  position  and  their 
majority  by  professions  ana  pretences  which 
they  have  since  shamefully  abandoned,  and 
by  a  general  delusion  of  the  constitueiicies 
— paniculariy  on  the  three  great  measures 
of  the  Com  Laws^  the  Tartff\  and  the  New 
Poor  Law  Commission,  The  proceedings, 
says  Sir  Richard  Vy  vyan,  of  the  Whigs  on 
those  subjects  had  alarmed  the  constituen- 
cies, and  the  Conservative  candidates  were 
enabled  to  ejept  their  rivals  by  pledging 
theoMelves  on  the  hustings,  '  some  in  one 
plaoe,  some  in  another,'  against  any  altera- 
tion in  the  two  former  of  these  points,  and 
for  the  repeal,  or,  at  least,  the  reconsidera- 
tion, of  the  latter.  Now  we  think  we 
may  venture  to  assert  that  this  imputation 
is  not  more  strange  in  the  mouth — we  beg 
pardon — from  the  pen— of  Sir  Richard 
Vyvyon,  than  it  is  unfounded  in  the  fsicts 
and  substance  of  the  case.  We  certainly 
cannot  presume  to  answer  for  all  the  opi- 
nions which  every  individual  candidate  may 
have  expressed  or  been  supposed  to  ex- 
press, in  the  excitement  and  confusion  of  a 
general  election, '  some  in  one  place,  some 
in  another,'-^  vague  phraseology,  by  the 
bye,  which  contradicts  the  imputation, 
which  it  was  meant  to  convey,  of  a  genmil 
and  systematic  attempt  to  delude  the  con- 
stituaocies — and  waounts  to  no  more  than 


this  very  obvious  ttuism-*that  different  can* 
didates  in  difierent  places  urged  different 
arguments  on  different  constituencies.  But^ 
moreover,  hustings  sjieeches  seldom  enter 
into  details,  and  are  generally  imperfectly 
heard  and  loosely  reported.  Hustings 
audiences,  too,  are  apt  to  generalise, 
and  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  some 
candidates,  adverse  to  the  particular  altera^ 
tions  proposed  by  the  Whigs,  may  have 
appeared  to  deprecate  any  alteration  what- 
soever ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  ail- 
that  there  were,  amongst  four  or  five  hun- 
dred Conservative  candidates,  many  various 
and  some  even  opposite  shades  of  opinion 
on  the  specified  questions ;  but  that  either 
the  Conservatives,  as  a  Party^  oould^  or  that 
any  eminent  Conservative  leader  did,  pledge 
themselvesthat  there  should  bene  alteration 
iu  the  rates  of  Com  or  Custom  duties,  or 
that  the  Poor  Law  Commission  should  be 
abolished,  we  absolutely  deny— and  are, 
we  think,  peculiarly  bound  and  authorised 
to  deny  it. 

We  trust  that  it  will  not  be  thought  pre* 
sumptuous  in  us  to  sty  that  we  too  art  Con- 
servatioes ;  and  we  have  been  led,  by  the 
testimony  of  both  friends  and  adversaries, 
to  hope  that — within  the  humble  limits  of 
literary  con^peratioti — we  have  been  ho^ 
noured  with  some  share  of  the  confidence 
of  the  Conservative  party,  though  we  have 
never  affected  to  be  the  organ  of  that  party. 
We  know  not  indeed  who  could  con&r, 
but  we  know  that  we  do  not  pretend  to, 
any  such  mission — our  opinions  are  our 
own,  and  it  is  only  by  comddmce,  and  not 
from  authority,  that  we  can  be  supposed  to 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  Conservative 
leaders.  But  the  feet  of  such  a  general 
coincidence  of  opinion  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose,  and  will,  we  natter  oqr- 
selves,  establish  by  testimony — bumble  be- 
cause it  is  our  own— but  indisputable  in 
point  of  fact— that  the  propositions  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Government— fijr  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  rates  of  duty  on  Com — for  a 
revision  and  reduction  of  the  Tariff  of 
Customs — and  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission — are  no  new  pro- 
jects— neither  an  imitation  of.  the  Whigs 
nor  a  deception  on  the  Tories — but  the 
natural  result  of  principles  distinctly  avow* 
ed  and  clearly  explained  on  the  part  of 
the  Conservatives  prior  to  the  change  of 
Government,  and  more  especially— (&tf/5wc 
the  last  general  election — during  its  pro- 
gress— and  at  its  close  ! 

In  June,  1841,  while  Lord  Melbourne's 
ministry  were  still  in  ofiice,  and  at  the  mo^ 
ment  when  they  were  about  by  a  dissolu- 
tion to  appeal  to  the  people  on  tbe  relative 
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merits  of  their  policy  anJ  that  of  the  Con 
servatives,  we  published  an  article  '  on  the 
Budget  and  DUtoluHan,*  which  was  consid- 
ered at  the  time  as  a  kind  of  Oonservatiye 
manifesto — which  was  extensively  adopted 
as  such  by  the  periodical  press — and  which 
Mras,  we  believe,  frequently  referred  to  (as 
we  in  truth  hoped  it  might  be)  by  Conser- 
vative candidates  on  the  hustings.  Now  in 
that  article,  while  showing  that  the  Whig 
budget  was  a  gross  deception,  we  carefully 
distinguished  between  the  sound  principle 
which  it  abused,  and  the  fraudulent  pre- 
tence which  it  advanced.  We  admitted 
that  the  scale  of  com  duties  might  be  ad- 
vantageously modified,  though  we  depre- 
cated the  ministerial  juggle  of  what  they 
called  a  Jixed  duty,  by  which  they  meant  no 
duty  at  all ;  we  expressed  also  our  appro- 
bation of  a  general  revision  of  the  Customs 
Tariff,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the 
sates,  though  we  scouted  partial  experi- 
ments on  two  or  three  articles,  under  the 
ridiculous  pretence  of  raising  by  any  such 
process  an  immediate  revenue  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  pressing  financial  emergency. 
Let  us  be  permitted  to  repeat  what  we  said 
on  that  occasion — and  first,  as  to  the  duties 
on  the  importation  of  Foreign  Com :  did 
we  say  that  they  should  never  and  in  no 
circumstances  be  lowered  % — no,  on  the 
contrary,  while  we  insisted  on  the  principle 
of  a  graduated  scale,  we  contemplated  the 
probable  expediency  of  some  lowering  of 
the  rates : — 

*  The  existing  law  acts  on  the  principle  of  a 
gpuluated  duty  varying  according  to  the  varia* 
tions  of  the  home  supply — ^the  dut^  rises  as  the 
price  falls,  and  falls  as  the  price  rises — so  that 
importation  is  discouraged  as  it  becomes  super- 
fluous, and  encouraged  as  it  becomes  desiraole. 
.  .  ♦  .  We  omit  for  the  moment  the  consid* 
ermtion  of  the  rates  of  duty  now  established  ; 
ve  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  the  frineijtle 
■^it  is  the  principle  only  that  tlie  ministerial 
plan  ^ffeUs  to  supersede,  and  it  is  of  that  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  desirous  to  record  our  entire 
approbation.' — Quarterly  Review,  No.  cxxxv. 

We  then  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
to  *  Candidates  who  might  he  reproached 
OH  the  hustings  for  opposing  the  Ministerial 
plan  for  cheap  hread^  certain  reasons 
in  favour  of  a  graduated  in  preference  to  a 
fixed  duty,  and  certain  answers  to  the  ob- 
jections usually  made  against  the  sliding 
scale — and  we  added 

'But,  moreover,  if  experience  has  shown  that 
the  present  scale  of  duties  affords  opportunities 
for  such  practices,  it  would  be  easy  to  regulate 
them  so  as  to  render  such  operations  very  diffi- 
coU  and  very  rare;  as,  for  tnslGUice,  by  taking 


the  averages  in  longer  periods,  and  making  the 

scale  of  duty  less  rapid,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
LOWER.' — lUd. 

Here  then,  in  a  paper  written  before  the 
elections,  and  foi*  the  avowed  purpose  of 
being  referred  to  on  the  hustings,  we  sug- 
gested the  very  measures  which  are  now 
characterbed  as  an  afterthought — a  surprise 
— a  deceptivn  on  tho  Constituencies :  and 
in  our  article  of  September,  1841,  on  the 
'Prospects  of  the  New  Ministry/  wo 
said,  — 

'  We  believe  that  the  Corn-Law  agitation  has 
so  sipallv  failed,  and  that  most  men  are  so  sat- 
isfied of  the  necessity  of  some  protectioD,  while 
cdl  are  so  entirely  convinced  of  the  nopossihility 
— that  is  the  plain  truth — of  any  fixed  duty,  that 
this  question  will  not  constimte  any  serious  dif- 
ficulty to  the  new  Government,  wnether  it  ad- 
heres to  the  present  scale,  or  oontemplatee — as 
we,  and  many  other  friends  to  the  principle, 
suggested  long  before  the  change  of  Ministry — 
some  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  RATES,  OT  any  altera* 
tion  in  the  mode  of  taking  the  averages. -—Quar^ 
terly  Review,  Na  cxxxvl 

Here  again,  even  before  the  new  ministry 
was  fully  installed,  we  repeated  the  sugges- 
tion, '  long  before  made  by  oursdces  emd 
others,'  of  an  alteration  in  the  manner  of 
taking  the  averages,  and  of  a  modificatiam 
of  the  rates ;  and  we  did  so,  because  we 
saw  that  some  alterations  had  become  ex- 
pedient, and  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  not 
to  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that,  while 
advocating  the  primciple  of  the  existing 
scale,  we  were  pledging  our  opinion  to  the 
immutability  of  all  its  details. 

The  Tarifi*  case  is,  if  possible,  still 
stronger. 

The  Tariff  question  was  opened  on  the 
part  of  the  late  Ministry  by  an  able  article 
in  tlie  Edinburgh  Review,  for  January, 
1841,  by  which  vee  were  led  to  expect  that 
Lord  Melbourne's  government  had  resolv- 
ed to  go  into  the  whole  of  that  important 
question ;  and  we  believe  they  had  at  one 
time  come  to  that  resolution,  but,  with  their 
usual  cowardice  and  bad  faith,  they  aban- 
doned the  general  measure,  and  shabbily, 
and  for  mere  party  purposes,  restricted 
themselves  to  three  articles,  sugar,  timber, 
and  com,  to  which — as  we  showed  in  our 
Number  for  June,  1841 — the  principle  hap- 
pened to  be,  from  local,  temporary,  and 
other  peculiar  circumstances,  singularly  in- 
appropriate. But  did  we  in  that  article 
censure  the  ministry  for  having  thought  of 
modifying  the  Tanffi  No,  quite  tHe  re- 
verse ;  we  censured  them  ^r  nat  having 
persisted  in  their  intentions,  and  ft>r  having 
—-instead  of  doing  a  public  good,  which  we 
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considered  a  revision  of  the  Tariff  would 
bo— thought  only  of  gratifying  a  party  spite 
and  creating  embarrassment  to  a  future 
Ministry.  On  this  subject  we  said  in  that 
article — 

« We  do  not  deny — on  the  contrary,  we  are 
well  aware — that  the  principle  of  a  further  mo- 
^Bcation  of  the  Tadff  of  import  duties  had  been 
nnder  consideration — not  of  this  ministry  alone, 
but  of  every  ministry  since  1825,  and  not  of 
ministries  onlv,  but  of  many  individual  writers, 
and  of  the  puWic  at  large.' — Quarterly  Review, 
Na  cixxv. 

We  added^ 

*  The  Essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  points 
rather  to  a  general  inquiry  into  the  8ub|ect  of 
Tariffs,  than  to  the  poseihiuty  df  any  immediate 
or  sudden  experiment  on  any  two  or  three  ar^ 
tides.  In  much  of  wliat  said  in  that  essay  we 
concur — on  some  points  we  doubt — on  others 
we  should  be  decidedly  adverse;  but  all,  we 
admit,  were  deserving  of  calm  and  deliberate 
consideration. ' — Ibid. 

We  further  stated  that 

*  we  were  far  from  deprecating  a  honk  fide  p^n 
of  revising  and  modifying  the  Tariffs.^ — (in.) 

We  confined  our  objection  to  the  partial 
and  deceptive  attempts  of  the  Ministry,  who, 
if  they  had  been  sincere,  ougbt>  we  said,  to 
have 

•  recommended  from  the  Throne  the  considerof- 
Uon  of  the  general  system  of  import  duties.' — (ib.) 

And  we  added  very  distinctly  our  opinion 
on  the  general  principles  by  which  Protect- 
ing  Duties  should  be  treated  : — 

*  Protecting  duties  are  in  their  nature  and  by 
the  very  principles  on  wMch  they  were  originally 
founded,  liable  to  revision,  alteration,  and  even 
tzTiNcnoN.  Our  predecessors,  when  induced 
by  motives  of  commercial  or  national  policy  to 
protect  any  individual  branch  of  trade,  never 
intended  that  the  protection  should  last  bevond 
t^e  occasion.  The  go-eart  would  naturally  be 
laid  aside  as  soon  as  the  child  was  strong  enough 
to  walk  alone.  We  are  aware  that  in  some 
instances  this  wholesome  rule  was  forgotten  or 
neglected:  in  others,  powerful  influences  may 
have  prolonged  protection  bevond  its  proper 
bounds:  in  ^l  cases  it  is  hard  to  hit  the  exact 
moment  of  transition,  and  still  harder  to  accom- 
modate existing  interests  and  old  habits  to  a 
cbimge  of  system.  Bnt  though  protection  has 
thus  a  natural  tendency  to  last  too  long,  that  is 
no  valid  argument  against  its  existence  within 
f»roper  limits,  and  certainly  is  rather  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  any  alteration  rendered  n«- 
cessary  by  the  alteration  qf  times  and  circum^ 
stances  should  be  made  ^dually,  cautiously, 
and  with  nice  discrimination.' 


that  those  who,  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election,  published  or  countenanced  such 
declarations  as  the  foregoing,  deceived  the 
constituencies  into  a  belief  that  they  were 
pledged  against  any  modification  of  the 
Tariff  or  any  interference  with  protecting 
duties? 

As  to  the  Poor  Laws,  Sir  Richard's  chief 
objection,  indeed  the  only  one  specified,  is 
to  the  central  Commission  in  London.  Now 
it  is  remarkable  enough  that  in  our  article 
of  September,  1841,  after  suggesting  some 
amendments  in  the  practical  details,  we  in- 
sisted on  the  advantage,  indeed  the  neces- 
sity, of  the  central  Commission  ;  and  as  the 
su^ect  is  still  of  undirainisbed  importance 
and  interest,  we  are  not  sorry  for  an  occa* 
sion  to  repeat  our  strong  opinions  on  tha| 
point : — 

*  Our  readers  know  that  we  supported  somd 
of  the  leading  principles  of  that  measure  on  its 
first  introductioo;  and  that,  though  pained  and 
grieved  by  many  details  of  its  ppesatioo  during 
subsequent  years,  we  have  never  joined  in  the 
violent  reprobation  of  it  which  has  been  turned 
very  generally  against  its  authors.  We  knew 
that  some  change  in  the  old  practice  was  neces- 
sary—and believed  that  the  Whijgs  had  acted 
with  courage  and  sincerity  in  applying  what  they 
thought  the  most  efficacious  remedy — and  were 
willing  to  hope  that  they  themsdves  would  alter 
details  whereyer  these  were  ooodemned  by  ez^ 

perience   But,  moreover,  who  tj»  his 

senses  would  think  of  sudderdy  pulling  down  a 
mansion  built  only  ten  years  ago,  because  some 
of  the  details  were  unsightly  or  inconvenient — 
even  if  there  were  no  grave  dijferences  of  opi- 
nion, as  there  notoriouslv  are  m  the  poor-law 
case,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  inconvenience  or  de» 
formity  ?  . . . . 

'  We  cordially  agree  (with  the  friends  of  the 
bill)  on  the  question  of  what  is  called  cerUralisa^ 
tion — that  is,  the  existence  of  a  central  authority 
in  the  metropolis,  to  ensure  a  unity,  or,  ait  least, 
similarity,  or  principle  and  practice  throughout 
the  whole  country.  That  the  large  class  of  in^ 
dividual  and  local  oases  ought  to  be  and  must 
be  individually  and  locally  determined,  is  un- 
quesdonable ;  and  that  the  existing  rules  as  to 
cases  of  extreme  and  sudden  urgency  are  far  too 
narrow,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  Selieve ;  but 
who  can  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  that  some 
broad  and  general  principles,  founded  on  broad 
and  general  consideration  and  experience,  ought 
to  pervade  the  whole  ?  Why  should  one  county 
or  one  parish  have  one  pnnciple,  and  another 
another?  Why  should  not  that  which  is  best 
and  fittest  and  most  beneficial  be  extended  to  all  ? 
We  really  cannot  believe  that  any  serious  dif> 
ferenoe  of  opinion  does  or  can  exist  on  so  eel^ 
erident  a  proposition ;  and  accordinffly  we  find 
that  the  strongest  adversaries  of  the  central 
Board  would  only  replace  it  by  an  equally  cen- 
tral authority  under  another  JiB.me,^--Quarterly 
Review,  No.  cxxxvL 


Can  it  be  said  with  any  colour  of  truth  ■    We  trust  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  the 
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apparent  egotism  of  thus  reproduclne  our 
own  opinions,  as  we  really  do  not  know 
whore  else  we  could  6nd  so  short  and  yet 
so  full  a  refutation  of  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan's 
charges — such  direct  and  tangible  proof 
that  before  the  formation  of  tJie  present 
ministry — nay,  before  the  dissolution  thai 
produced  it,  and  during  the  elections — the 
very  measures  which  are  now  characterized 
as  surprise,  deception^  and  duplicity,  were, 
by  a  portion  at  least  of  the  Conservative 
party,  contemplated  as  probable,  and  pub- 
licly recommended  as  expedient 

But  though  these  imputations  are  made 
against  the  Conservative  party  generally, 
they  are  pointed  with  peculiar  zealousness, 
and  with  many  personal  insinuations,  against 
Sir  Robert  Peel  If  the  member  for  Hel- 
stone  had  ventured  to  make  his  charges  in 
the  proper  place  and  the  proper  presence. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  would  assuredly  have  saved 
us  the  trouble  of  taking  any  notice  of  them 
Whether  he  had  treated  them  with  the  in- 
dignation which  their  injustice,  or  the 
ridicule  which  their  absurdity  deserved,  he 
would  have  left  us  nothing  to  say.  As  it  is, 
we  need  do  no  more  than  repeat  the  clear 
and  explicit  declarations  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself  has  over  and  over  aeain  made 
in  the  face  of  the  country.  Indeed,  after 
every  possible  allowance  tor  what  we  may 
call  the  involuntary  errors  of  temper,  pre- 
judice, and,  perhnpn,  pique — we  are  still  at 
a  loss  to  understancf  how  a  writer  of  Sir 
Richard  Vyvyan^s  position  and  information 
could  be  led  to  make  assertions  which  we 
should  have  supposed  every  man  who  hears, 
and  every  man  who  reads,  the  proceedings 
of  parliament,  must  know  to  be  unfounded. 
Is  It  not  notorious  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has, 
ever  since  he  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  stated, 
with  perhaps  more  than  necessary  frank- 
ness, the  system  on  which  alone  he  would 
ever  consent  to  conduct  a  government  1 
and  is  not  that  system — from  the  highest 
principle  down  to  the  minutest  detail-^the 
9atne  that  he  has  promised  and  accomplished 
in  all  his  recent  measures  t 

Read  his  address  to  the  electoi*s  of  Tam- 
worth  in  1834-5  : — 

'  Now,  I  say  at  once  that  I  will  not  accept 
power  on  the  conditioo  of  dedaiing  myself  an 
apostate  from  the  principles  on  which  I  have 
heretofcMre  acted ;  at  the  same  time,  I  never  will 
admit  that  I  have  been,  either  before  or  after  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  defender  of  abuses,  or  the  enemy 
of  judicious  reforms.  I  appeed  with  confidence 
in  denial  of  the  charge  to  the  active  part  I  took 
in  the  great  question  of  the  currency — ^in  the 
consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  criminal 
law— in  the  revisal  of  the  whol^  system  of  trial 


by  jury— to  the  opinions  I  have  professed  and 
uniformly  acted  on  with  regard  to  other  branches 
of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country — I  appeal  to 
this  as  a  ^xoo(  that  I  have  not  been  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  acknowledged  evUs,  either  from  the 
mere  superstitious  reverence  for  ancient  usages, 
or  from  the  dread  of  labour  or  responsibility  in 
the  application  of  a  remedy.* 

His  speech  on  Sir  J.  Yarde  Buller's 
moHon  on  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  then 
government,  May,  1840,  is  an  answer,  by 
anticipation,  to  some  of  the  chief  allegations 
of  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan's  letter,  which  has, 
indeed,  the  singular  ill  luck  of  containing 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  that  had  not 
been  refitted  before  it  was  written.  One 
of  the  points  on  which,  he  says,  that  con- 
stituencies were  ^jWy  justified '  in  expect- 
ing redress  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  the 
*new  poor-law.*  Now,  we  ask,  whence 
could  any  such  expectation  have  arisen, 
and  how  could  it  be  ^foUy  justified  V  The 
same  chaige  had  been  made  several  years 
ago ;  and  was  thus  indignantly  refut^  by 
Sir  Robert  in  May,  1840  : — 

'I  have  been  distinctly  accused  of  having 
maintained  silence  on  the  sulject  of  the  poor^ 
law,  for  the  express  purpose  ot  gaining  support 
at  the  late  general  election,  on  account  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  law,  and  the  clanwor  direct* 
ed  against  it.  I  have  disdained  to  notice  these 
and  all  similar  accusations  of  the  public  press, 
tiadse  and  malignant  as  they  may  be,  in  any  other 
place  than  the  House  of  Oonunoos.  I  sopporied 
the  poor-law  in  parliament,  when  brought  for- 
ward by  a  government  which  I  opposed  

/  shall  continue  to  support  the  law  ;  and  in  say- 
ing  this,  am  I  making  a  tardy  declaration  in  its 
favour  ?  Am  I  justly  chargeable  with  having 
declin?d  my  share  of  the  responsibility  attaching 
to  it,  or  with  having  sought  to  profit,  for  party 
purposes,  by  the  tacit  encouragement  of  a  eiy 
against  it  ?  My  own  election  was  among  the 
earliest  at  the  general  elections  of  1837.  X  had 
to  address  my  constituents  in  the  open  air  apon 
the  hustings.  Then  was  the  time  Ibr  reserve 
about  the  poor-law,  if  I  had  wished  to  set  tft 
example  <m  encouraging  agitation  for  election 
purposes.  Here  is  the  speech  which  I  deliveced 
on  mat  occasion.  In  the  course  of  it  I  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  cry,  Did  you  not  support  the 
poor-law  This  was  my  answer.  There  is 
no  question  of  public  concern  from  which  I  wish 
to  sbrink;  and  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  did  sup- 
port the  poor-law;  and  further  than  that,  I 
admit  that  my  opinion  of  its  leading  enactments 
and  provisions  is  not  changed,^  ^^Speeth^  pp. 
40,  41. 

Still  more  distinct,  if  that  be  possible,  is 
Sir  Robert  Peers  prophetic  vindicadon  of 
his  alteration  of  the  scale  of  corn-duties. 
In  the  same  speech  of  May,  1840,  he  says— 

'  On  the  great  question  of  the  corn-laws  my 
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opinioiis  remain  unchanged.  I  adhere  to  those 
which  I  expressed  in  the  discussion  of  last  year. 
/  did  not  then  profess,  nor  do  I  no\o  profess,  an 
unchangeable  adherence  to  the  details  of  the 
existing  law, — ^a  positive  refusal,  under  any  cir- 
cumstance, to  alter  any  6gure  of  the  scale  which 
regulates  the  duty  on  foreign  com.'— pp.  47,  48; 

These  opinions  he  repeated  early  in  the 
session  of  1841,  and  again  more  fully  in  the 
debate  on  the  Address  {28th  August,  1841), 
— a  solemn  occasion,  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  Whig  ministry,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Sir  Robert  himself  to  office.  He 
then  repeated  his  opinion  on  the  corn-law 
question,  and  stated  the  grounds  on  which 
only  be  could  accept  the  confidence  of  par- 
liament, in  these  words : — 

*  Previous  to  the  late  dissolution  of  parliament 
I  said,  and.  I  now  repeat  it,  that  I  think  the 
sliding  scale  a  preferable  method  of  settling  the 
duty.  I  then  said,  /  would  not  pledge  myself  to 
the  details  of  the  existing  law,  but  that  1  would 
reserve  to  myself  the  unfettered  power  of  con- 
sidering and  AMENDING  those  details.  1  hold 
that  same  language  now.  I  still  prefer  the 
principle  of  a  mduated  duty,  but  if  you  ask 
me  whether  I  bind  myself  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  law  in  all  its  details,  and  whether 
that  is  the  condition  on  which  the  landed  interest 
gives  me  their  support,  !  say  that,  on  that  con- 
dition I  CANNOT  ACCEPT  THEIR  SUPPORT. ' — Speech, 

27th  August,  1841. 

And  this  remarkable  declaration,  strongly 
enforced  by  many  illustrative  details,  was 
followed  by  that  celebrated  division  in 
whicb  362  Conservative  Representatives — 
including  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  himself— ac- 
cepted Sir  Robert  PeeTs  conditions,  and  call- 
ed bim  by  the  unexpected  majority  of  91 
to  execute  as  minister,  inter  alia,  the 
amendment  of  the  Corn-Laws,  to  whicb  be 
bad  so  emphatically  alluded. 

Need  we,  or  indeed  could  we,  add  any 
argument  to  give  strength  to  this  statement 
and  this  fact?  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared 
boldly,  almost  arrogantly,  the  conditions  on 
which  alone  be  would  accept  the  support 
of  bis  party — those  conditions  were  ac- 
cepted— that  support  was  given  with  unex- 
pected enthusiasm — and  now  Sir  Richard 
Vyvyan — ^himself  a  party  to  the  vote — 
turns  round  upon  us  and  upon  himself,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  coolness  seems  to  for- 
get (i})at  this  remarkable  scene — the  most 
remarkable  of  our  times — had  ever  hap- 
pened !  If  there  has  been  duplicity  and 
deception,  it  is  Sir  Richard  himself  who 
must  answer  for  it.  Ought  he.  not — with 
such  opinions  as  be  now  professes — to  have 
said  in  his  place,  'I  cannot  vote  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  upon  his  conditions  1  *  Was 
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be  justified,  in  common  faimesis,  in  allowing 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  suppose  that  he  had  his 
concurrence  in  the  great  task  he  was 
about,  on  the  strength  of  that  night's  ma- 
jority, to  undertake?  Suppose  any  con- 
siderable number  of  gentlemen  had  acted 
as  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  has  done^ — look  to 
the  consequences :— Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
then  have  been  betrayed  into  accepting  office 
from  which  be  must  have  been  speedily  ex- 
pelled, by  his  own  supporters,  and  on  a 
point  which  he  bad  openly  and  explicitly, 
and  in  the  presence  and  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  all  those  supporters,  made  the 
sine  qua  non  of  his  acceptance. 

These  are  not  merely  personal  questions 
— they  involve  the  characters  of  public 
men  and  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
government  to  a  degree  that  justifies,  we 
think,  the  notice  we  have  taken  of  them ; 
but  we  admit  that  a  more  substantial  and 
important  question  still  remains  for  discus- 
sion— not  whether  Sir  Robert  Peel's  meas- 
ures have  displeased  this  member  or  disap- 
pointed that  constituency  (of  real  displeas- 
ure or  disappointment  we  have  seen  very 
slight  symptoms),  but  whether,  on  a  large 
and  general  consideration  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  they  were  wise  in  their  prin- 
ciple, just  in  their  application,  and  likely  to 
be  successful  in  their  result 

We  shall  begin  by  the  simplest  part  of 
the  question,  the  direct  taxation.  Sir 
Richard  Vyvyan  denounces  the  Income 
Tax  as  a  '  most  obnoxious  tax/  *  a  war-tax 
levied  during  peace,'  '  an  inquisitorial  im- 
post,* 'an  intolerable  burthen/  but  we  must 
here  again  ask  Sir  Richard  why  he  did  not 
state  these  objections  viva  voce  in  parlia- 
ment ]  His  excuse  in  the  case  of  the  ores 
does  not  apply  here — ^namely,  that  he  wish- 
ed to  avoid  the  appearance  of  dissension — 
for  he  exhibited  his  dissent  by  one  or  two 
votes.  But  even  now,  why  does  he  not 
indicate  what  other  line  of  policy,  what 
other  form  of  taxation,  he  would  have  re- 
commended! On  ordinary  occasions  it 
might  be  unreasonable  to  ask  an  individual 
member  who  opposes  a  ministerial  measure 
to  propose  a  substitute ;  but  when  a  gen- 
tleman thinks  himself  entitled  to  advise  the 
Crown  and  the  country  on  their  most  vital 
interests,  and  to  propose  a  new  administra- 
tion on  principles  entirely  diffijrent  from 
those  which  have  hitherto  directed  our  pub- 
lic councils,  we  think  that  we  have  some 
reason  to  complain  that  he  has  not  given  us 
even  a  hint  of  what  those  new  principles 
may  be ;  and  particularly,  that,  censuring 
so  harshly  what  the  actual  minister  has 
done,  the  minister  in  petto  does  not  vouch- 
safe us  a  glimpse  of  any  other  possible  ex- 
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tncadon  from  the  difficulties  which  he  ad- 
mits and  even  exaggerates.  The  only  hint 
that  tends  that  way  is  his  statement  that  the 
deficit  was  'altogether  occanoned  hy  the 
voluntary  reduction  of  productive  taxes*  (p. 
16).  Does  this  imply  that  the  best  mode 
of  reducing  the  deficiency  would  be  the 
re-imposition  of  the  repealed  taxes  1 — a 
proposition  which,  extravagant  as  it  ap- 
pears, Sir  Robert  Peel  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  patiently  examined,  and  proved  both 
by  reasoning  and  experience  to  be  inade- 
quate and  impracticable. 

But  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  is  here  again 
lamentably  misinformed  on  the  fundamental 
facts  of  his  case— the  deficit  was  not  *  alto- 
gether occasioned  by  the  voluntary  reduc- 
tion of  productive  taxes.'  It  is  true  that 
&ere  had  been  a  successive  and,  as  we  have 
always  thought,  an  improvident  reduction 
of  taxation,  but  we  can  hardly  call  it  *  volun- 
tary* on  the  part  of  the  late  ministers,  fur 
they  were,  in  fact,  bullied  into  it  .by  a  coer- 
cion which  they  had  not  the  honest  courage 
to  resist.  Nor  was  that  reduction,  even  if 
it  could  be  called  voluntary, '  altogether'  the 
cause  of  the  deficiency — the  reductions 
would  not  of  themselves  have  had  such  fatal 
results,  but  they  were  unhappily  concomi- 
tant with  sudden  and  rapidly  increasing  ex- 
penditure abroad  and  at  home.  The  neg- 
lect of  the  Whig  ministry  to  equalise  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  was  indefensible ; 
but  it  does  not  justify  Sir  Richard's  mis- 
statement of  the  fact,  nor  his  forgetting 
that  Mr.  Baring  did,  in  1840,  make  an  effort 
to  meet  the  deficiency  by  the  additional  per 
centage  on  the  excise,  customs,  and  assess- 
ed taxes,  and  other  sources,  to  the  total 
amount  of  2,200,000Z.,  which,  though  inade- 
uate  to  the  object,  exceeded  the  recefU  re- 
uctions,  to  which  alone  Sir  Richard  is 
pleased  to  attribute  the  deficiency.  We 
the  rather  insist  on  this  mis-statement  be- 
cause it  is  connected  with  that  other  very 
important  mistake — that  the  Income  Tax 
is  *  a  WAR-TAX,  which  it  is  the  determined 
will  of  the  nation  at  large  should  not  be 
levied  during  peace.'  We  know  not  where 
Sir  Richard  has  found  the  record  of  this 
determination  of  the  nation  at  large  that  the 
Income  Tax  should  not  be  levied  during 
peace;  not  certainly  in  any  expression  of 
popular  feeling  during  the  progress  of  the 
measure  through  parliament.  We  admit, 
however,  that,  with  Lord  Broueham,  we 
strongly  incline  to  that  opinion ;  but  Lord 
Brougham  did  not  forget,  as  Sir  Richard 
Vyvyan  has  done  all  along,  that  we  have 
been  waging  four  distant  and  very  expen- 
sive toars.  War  in  Canada  and  war  in  Sy- 
ria we  have  had — war  in  India  and  war  m 


China  we  still  have ; — and  we  think  we 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  sura  propoeed 
to  be  levied  by  the  Income  Tax  will  not 
much,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  expenses,  past, 
present,  and  future,  of  these  wars^  everj 
one  of  which  has  been  inflicted  on  us  as 
well  as  on  the  objects  of  our  hostility,  by 
the  impolicy,  the  injustice,  and  the  incapa- 
city of  the  late  ministry. 

But  we  do  not,  as  we  have  already  said, 
rest  the  defence  of  the  Income  Tax  on  any 
such  narrow  and,  as  it  were,  technical  ex- 
cuse. The  country  accepted  it  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  offered  it,  as  a  great  resource 
in  a  great  emergency,  as  effecting,  and  as 
being  the  only  measure  capable  of  effecting, 
the  combined  purpose  of  liquidating  our  fi- 
nancial difficulties  and  contributing  to  com- 
mercial relief.  The  re-enactment  of  repeal- 
ed taxation  was  out  of  the  question — the 
utter  failure  of  the  per  centage  on  the  cus- 
toms and  the  excise  proved  that  those  dudes 
on  articles  of  consumption  had  reached 
their  limit,  and  that  any  further  pressure 
could  only  produce  further  retrogradation ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Baring's  per 
centage  on  the  assessed  taxes  had  exhibited 
the  phenomenon  not  merely  of  realising  the 
estimated  amount,  but  of  a  substantial  in- 
crease of  the  revenue  itself  Now  the  as- 
sessed taxes  are  very  analogous  to  an 
income  tax — they  are  in  fact  the  represen- 
tative— ^though  in  some  respects  an  inade- 
quate and  partial  one — of  income.  Sir 
Ilobert  Peel  therefore  concluded,  most 
judiciously  we  think,  that  he  had  in  the 
advance  of  the  assessed  taxes  a  practical 
argument  in  favour  of  a  tax  upon  income ; 
— and  by  exempting  incomes  under  150/. 
per  annum  from  the  operation  of  the  tax, 
he  spared  the  classes  which  are,  at  the  mo- 
ment, most  in  need  of  relief,  and  affected 
the  easier  and  richer  orders  in  the  direct 
proportion  of  their  means. 

Even  the  objectionable  character  of  the 
tax  affords  on  Uiis  occasion  some  recom- 
mendation to  its  adoption.  We  are  called 
upon  to  meet  a  difficulty  which,  though 
sharp,  may,  we  trust,  be  short.  The  impo- 
sition of  taxes  on  general  objects,  whether 
of  production  or  consumption,  cannot  fail 
to  aisturb  in  some  degree  commercial  in- 
terests— and  afler  they  have  been,  as  it 
were,  amalgamated  with  the  system,  the 
remission  of  them  has  a  similar  effect ;  it  is, 
therefore,  highly  impolitic  to  lay  on  perma- 
nent taxes  for  a  temporary  emergency — 
but  an  Income  Tax  stands  alone — its  influ- 
ence on  trade  and  the  markets  is  so  circuit- 
ous and  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  impercep- 
tible, particularly  at  so  small  a  per  centage 
as  7d,  in  the  pound.   It,  therefore,  can  be 
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imposed  in  1842,  and  may  be  remitted 
either  at  the  end  of  three  or  five  years, 
when  its  special  purpose  shall  have  been 
fulfilled,  without  any  derangement  of  other 
interests — without  affecting  stock  in  hand 
—orders — bcu'gains —  buildings  —  specula- 
tions—or any  of  the  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces with  which  taxes  on  cammodUies  are 
necessarily  blended.  The  unpopular  na- 
ture of  the  tax,  also,  suits  it  peculiarly  for 
a  temporary  purpose,  for  the  country,  pa- 
tient as  it  hs^  been  of  its  imposition  as  an 
urgency,  will  be  very  watchful  to  see  that 
— agreeably  to  Lord  Brougham's  Resolu- 
tioru  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  decla- 
ration— it  be  not  continued  one  hour  longer 
than  shall  be  absolutely  necessary. 

We  have  already  ventured  to  express  our 
humble  admiration  of  the  disinterested  pa- 
triotism of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  who  have  accepted  cheerfully 
and  almost  unanimously  a  burden  which 
presses  in  a  peculiar  degree  on  them- 
selves difid  the  classes  to  which  they  be- 
long, but  from  which  the  lower  orders  are 
proportionably  relieved.  But  even  upon 
the  wealthier  classes  the  sacrifice  will  not, 
we  are  satisfied,  be  in  fact  so  great  as  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  tax  they  may  pay.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  stated,  in  the  outset,  hia  hope 
—and  he  repeated,  in  his  brilliant  recapitu- 
lation at  the  close  of  the  session,  that  his 
hope  was  increased  to  confidence — that  to 
persons  of  moderate  fortunes,  who  spend  a 
large  proportion  of  their  incomes  in  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  the  Income  Tax,  31,  16s. 
4d.  on  every  lOOZ.,  would  be  fully  compen- 
sated by  the  decreased  price  of  commodi- 
ties influenced  by  the  improvement  of  the 
tariff— we  say  influenced  rather  than  jn-oduc- 
ed^  because  we  believe  that  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  tariff  will  be  still  more  benefi- 
cial than  any  direct  lowering  of  prices. 
There  is  another  circumstance  which  de- 
serves a  passing  word.  We  stated  in  our 
article  of  October,  1839,  on  the  Pen- 
ny Post,  that  the  postage  duties  were 
substantially  an  Income  Tax — and  so  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  they  were: 
1,600,000/.  of  that  revenue  has  been  aban- 
doned ;  and,  much  as  we  disapproved  that 
excessive  reduction,  and  fully  as  all  our  pro- 
phecies and  anticipations  about  it  have 
been  realised,  we  concur  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  the  system  should  not  be  at  pre- 
sent altered — ^but  as  this  was  1,600,OOOZ. 
remitted  to  the  incame  of  the  country,  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  set-off  pro  tanto  against 
the  new  Income  Tax.  And,  finally,  the 
Income  Tax  has  the  great  and  peculiar 
merit  of  being  collected  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, and  requiring  no  permanent  creation 


of  machinery  for  a  temporary  purpose.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  not  surprised 
at,  and  do  most  cordially  join  in,  the  gene- 
ral concurrence — we  had  almost  said  satis- 
faction— with  which  the  Income  Tax  has 
been  received. 

With  regard  to  the  modifications  of  the 
Tariff  there  is  little  to  be  added  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  masterly  exposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  both  its  principles 
and  details,  which  all  who  will  read  any- 
thing on  the  subject  must  have  already 
read.  A  short  summary,  however,  of  the 
general  object,  and  a  few  words  on  some 
articles  that  have  been  prominently  criti- 
cised, vrill  not,  we  trust,  be  considered  su- 
perfluous. The  first  and  natural  object  of 
a  tariff  is  to  raise  a  custom  revenue ;  but 
there  has  been  engrafted  on  it,  in  England 
as  in  most  other  countries,  the  different  and 
almost  opposite  design  of  encouraging  par- 
ticular articles — either  of  home  manuifac- 
ture  or  the  produce  of  some  favoured  coun- 
try— by  laying — even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
revenue — ^prohibitory  rates  of  duty  on  simi- 
lar articles  imported  from  other  quarters. 
The  extent  to  which  the  English  Tariff 
has  been  applied  to  the  object  (^protections 
independently  of  revenue^  is  curiously  shown 
in  the  report  of  the  Import  Duties  Commit- 
tee, 1840.  It  there  appears  that,  of  the 
total  Customs  revenue  of  22,962,610/.,  seven 
articles  alone,  out  of  1150  articles  com- 
prised in  the  Tariff,  produce  no  less  a  sum 
than  19,148,629/.,  viz. : — 


Sugar  ^64,827,018 

Tea   3,658,800 

Tobacco .  .  -  .  .  3,495,686 

Rum,  &c   2,615.443 

Wine   1,849,709 

Timber   1,603,194 

Com   1,098,779 

And  that  ten  others  produce 
2,552,301/.  viz.  :— 

Coffee  ce779,114 

Cotton  Wool  .  .  .  416,257 

Silk   247,362 

Butter   213.077 

Currants   189,291 

Tallow   182,000 

Seeds   145,32$ 

Sheep's  Wool .  .  .  m770 

Raisins   134,589 

Cheese   105,518 


«£19,148,629 


c£2,552,301 
.£21,700,930 

So  that  seventeen  articles  out  of  1150  pro- 
duced the  enormous  proportion  of  21,700- 
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930/.  out  of  a  total  of  22,962,610/.;  and  of 
the  remaining  1133  articles,  we  believe  we 
may  safely  say  that  above  1000  would  not 
repay  the  expenses  of  collection.  The  ad- 
justment of  these  duties,  and  particularly 
of  the  large  protective  class  ot  them,  has 
always  been  a  very  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult affair ;  every  foreign  power  and  every 
domestic  interest  availing  itself  of  every 
natural,  accidental,  or  even  occasional  in- 
fluence, to  obtain  an  advantage  over  their 
competitors.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surpris- 
ing that  tariffs  so  frequently  altered  and 
modified,  pro  re  natd,  and  to  satisfy  this  or 
that  importunity,  should  be  frequently  erro- 
neous in  policy  and  principle,  and  incon- 
sistent and  anomalous  in  their  operation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  just 
130  years  ago,  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
the  Tory  ministry  proposed  a  tariff  for  the 
reduction  of  duties,  which  was  opposed  and 
ultimately  defeated  by  the  Whigs  upon  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  objections  which 
have  been — fortunately  so  ineffectually — 
made  against  the  present  arrangement.  It 
was  on  that  occasion  that  Addison  wrote — 
with  less,  we  think,  than  his  usual  sood 
sense  and  pleasantry,  but  with  considera- 
ble party  success — his  *  Tried  of  Count 
Tariff.^  It  is,  also,  curious  that  the  main 
object  of  that  tariff — the  balancing  our  com- 
mercial favours  between  France  and  Por- 
tugal— should  be  at  this  hour,  as  it  was 
then,  the  subject  of  separate  and  conflicting 
negotiations  with  these  countries. 

These  negotiations  and  the  prohibitory 
duties  recently  imposed  by  France  on  a 
great  and  growing  branch  of  our  manufac- 
tures have  necessarily  prevented  any  recon- 
struction of  the  scale  of  wine  duties ;  and 
considerations  connected  with  the  slave- 
trade  have  had  the  same  effect  on  the  sugar 
duties  ; — ^to  both  of  which  important  sub- 
jects Sir  Robert  Peel  has  stated  that  he 
directs  an  anxious  attention ; — but  he  did 
not  therefore  postpone  those  measures  of 
relief  which  were  within  his  power.  The 
first  duty  of  a  statesman  is,  to  provide,  as 
far  as  human  means  allow,  for  the  cheap 
and  regular  subsistence  of  the  people.  Pro- 
vidence has  indeed  reserved  to  its  own 
mysterious  councils  the  chief  share  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  The  main  ele- 
ments of  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  food 
man  cannot  command — nor  on  any  very 
large  scale  regulate — the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  the  produce  of  harvests,  though  the 
result  of  human  means,  are  practically  be- 
yond human  control.  Governments  can  do 
out  little  towards  increasing  the  one  or 
checking  the  other;  but  Governments  may 
estimate  the  probable  occurrence  and  extent 


of  local  or  temporary  pressure,  and  may,  by 
precautionary  measures,  divert  or  alleviate 
its  effect ;  but,  above  all,  they  may  and  are 
therefore  bound  to  take  care  that  no  mea- 
sures of  theirs  shall  increase  the  natural  dif- 
ficulties, and  add  to  providential  vicissitudes 
the  irregularities  and  partialities  of  human 
legislation. 

These  are  the  principles  on  wfaidi  we 
rest  our  humble  support  of  Sir  Robert 
PeeVs  measures^ — his  maintenance  of  such 
a  protection  to  the  cultivation  of  com  as 
may  ensure,  as  far  as  human  means  can,  a 
certain  and  regular  supply — and  the  di- 
minishing, as  far  as  circumstances  permit, 
of  duties  on  all  articles  of  food  or  comfort 
not  requiring  so  high  a  degree  of  protectioii 
— and  on  raw  materials,  the  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  which  may  develope  additional 
industry,  and  thereby  enlarge  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  the  great  masses  of  the 
people. 

The  new  Tariff)  in  pursuance  of  these 
principles — which  were  powerfully  ex- 
pressed and  elucidated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— attempts  for  the  first  time,  we  be- 
lieve, a  classification  of  the  several  articles 
it  includes,  and  a  systematic  apportionment 
and  application  of  the  various  duties  which 
it  imposes^ 

Having  stated  that  the  protecting  datiea 
in  favour  of  various  branches  of  home  pro- 
duce were  laid  on  from  time  to  time,  and 
under  temporary  and  local  influences,  we 
need  hardly  say  that  the  old  tariff  had  little 
regard  to  consistency  or  system,  and  indi- 
vidual interests  had  obtained  individual  pro- 
tection, often  delusive  to  themselves,  and 
always  in  some  degree  injurious  to  their 
fellow-subjects :  let  us  take,  for  instance, 
the  question  of  the  metallic  ores,  of  which 
Sir  Richard  Vy  vyan  has  made  his  stalking- 
horse.  Copper-ore  is  what  we  may  call  a 
natural  monopoly  of  the  Cornish  peninsula 
— the  only  other  considerable  supply  being, 
we  believe,  from  the  dbtant  mines  of  Cuba, 
or  those,  still  more  distant,  of  Chili.  Would 
not  one  suppose  that  the  mere  freight  rotuid 
half  the  globe  of  an  article  of  which  the 
available  part  is  not,  on  an  average,  one- 
fifth  of  its  weight  or  bulk,  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient protection  to  the  Cornish  miner,  who 
has  his  s melting-house  at  the  pit's  mouth  \ 
The  mining  interests  of  Cornwall,  however, 
did  not  think  so ;  and  in  the  days  in  which 
it — with  the  private  interests  of  the  Crown 
representing  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  at  its 
head — was  one  of  the  most  powerful  inte- 
rests in  Parliament — a  prohibitory  duty  was 
laid  on  copper-ore.  This  did  not  at  first 
sight  seem  very  important  as  a  domestic 
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qaestiod,  because  Cornwall  already  sup- 
plied more  than  enough  for  home  use,  and 
we  did  not  seem  to  need  importation  from 
Cuba  or  Chili.  But  see  bow  it  worked. 
To  the  natural  monopoly,  thb  fiscal  mono- 
poly being  superadded,  the  mine  proprie- 
tors were  enabled  to  put  their  own  prices 
on  the  article,  and  to  enter  (as  it  is  said  to 
happen  sometimes  among  the  (hal  proprie- 
tors) into  a  combination  not  to  sell  for  home 
consumption  under  a  certain  price — though 
obliged  of  course  to  send  their  surplus 
abroad  for  what  it  would  fetch,  where  it 
had  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  ores 
smelted  in  England  ;  for  ores  wore  allowed 
to  be  imported  and  smelted  vnder  band  and 
then  exported.  By  these  means  the  foreigner 
obtained  the  article  cheaper  than  ourselves 
—for  instance,  we  are  inrormed  that  a  short 
time  ago  the  French  Grovemment  bought 
copper-sheathing  for  its  navy  at  121,  the  ton 
cheaper  than  the  British  Government  was 
obliged  to  pay  at  the  same  moment  for  the 
same  article,  drawn  from  our  own  mines, 
and  smelted  in  our  own  furnaces.  Could 
it  be  a  wholesome  or  rational  system  which 
made  an  article  manufactured  in  Cornwall 
dearer  at  Plymouth  than  at  Toulon  1  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  prohibitory  duties  cut 
off  the  shipping  interest  from  an  obvious 
source  of  profit,  while  they  increased  the 
expenses  of  naval  outfit,  and  they  also  de- 
prived all  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
of  the  additional  outlet  which  the  unre- 
stricted exchange  of  their  copper-ores  might 
have  created  in  Cuba  and  Chili. 

England  possesses  facilities  for  the 
smelting  of  ores  beyond  any  other  country 
in  the  world — the  prohibition  of  import  de- 
prived pro  tanto  our  home  consumption  of 
this  natural  advantage.  Consider  also  how 
much  this  prohibition  must  cramp  that  great 
portion  of  our  internal  industry  that  makes 
any  use  of  copper — how  much  more,  of  all 
that  are  employed  in  it  as  a  distinct  manu- 
facture ;  and  bow  it  roust  check  ihe  appli- 
cation of  copper  to  new  and  experimental 
purposes.  Iron  has  been  made,  chiefly 
from  its  cheapness,  to  supply  the  place  of 
toood  and  ston^^m  fences,  in  houses,  in  or- 
namental architecture,  in  furniture,  in  roads, 
in  carriaj^es,  and  in  ships — nay,  we  have 
iron  substitutes  for  wool  and  horse-hair  in 
cushions  and  mattresses !  We  believe  cop- 
per to  be  capable  of  a — less  general  indeed, 
but  still — very  extensive  application  to  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  at  present  rarely  or 

rringly  applied  ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
Cornish  proprietors  themselves  will 
not  find,  on  the  long  run,  their  own  profits 
increased  by  the  extended  use  of  the  article 
both  at  home  and  abroad  which  greater 


cheapness  may  create.  Sure  we  are  that, 
for  one  individual  whose  immediate  income 
it  may  curtail,  it  will  open  or  enlarge  the 
sources  of  profitable  industry  to  a  hundred 
of  his  neighbours.  We  therefore  should 
hardly  on  principle  have  complained  if  the 
protecting  duty  bad  been  wholly  repealed 
— but,  as  we  have  formerly  and  recently 
said,  a  violent  recurrence  to  principles  is 
almost  as  impolitic,  and  in  general  more  im- 
mediately injurious,  than  the  departure 
from  them.  The  long  and  complicated 
discussions — in  which  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan 
declined  to  take  any  part — were  employed, 
as  we  before  stated,  in  adjusting  between 
four  or  five  important  classes  some  com- 
mon and  equitable  measure  of  protection, 
the  Government  being  in  fact  little  more 
than  an  umpire  between  them.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  seems  to  us,  in  this  case  of  the  ores^ 
as  throughout  the  whole  tariff,  to  have 
taken  a  most  judicious  practical  course — 
he  has  not  abrogated  existing  protection, 
but  moderated  it  to  the  degree  that  promises 
a  considerable  alleviation  to  the  consumer, 
without  materially  disturbing  the  condition 
of  the  producer. 

Much  alarm  was  felt,  or  at  least  ex- 
pressed on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, on  the  diminution  of  the  duties  on 
the  importation  of  cattle  and  other  articles 
of  animal  food.  We  have  already  aUuded 
to  that  absurd  panic — but  we  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  to  show  that  even 
in  this  case  the  principle  of  reduction  b  as 
just,  as  the  application  of  it  promises  to  be 
unicereally  beneficial.  Our  first  observation 
is,  that  while  the  duties  on  salt  meats  were 
protective,  those  on  cattle  and  fresh  meat, 
which  would  most  affect  our  own  people, 
were  absolutely  prohibitory,  and  they  were 
imposed  in  former  times  when  our  population 
was,  as  compared  with  the  present  day, 
scanty  and  well  fed.  Surely  the  mere 
growth  of  our  population  would  of  itself 
have  justified  the  repeal  of  a  proJubitory 
duty  on  meat.  And  here,  in  reference  to 
thb  point,  as  well  as  to  the  Com  Laws,  it 
cannot  be  unimportant  to  exhibit  the  growth 
of  our  population  in  the  five  decennial  pe- 
riods ot  which  we  have  any  exact  enumera- 
tion. The  population  of  Great  Britain 
was  in 

1801,    10,472,048  Decennial  Increase. 
1811,   11.969,364  .  .  .  1,497,316 
1821,    14,073,331  .  .  .  2,103,976 
1831,    16,260,381  .  .  .  2,187,050 
1841,   18,656,414  .  .  .  2,396,033 

We  are  under  no  apprehension — quite 
the  contrary — that  meat  will  become  too 
cheap;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  meat  and 
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many  other  articles  of  agricultural  origin 
might  l>ecome  much  cheaper  than  we  fear 
the  tariff  will  render  them,  without  doing 
any  real  injury  to  the  agricultural  interests. 
It  has  been  tauntingly  asked — how  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  general  consumer  can  be  be- 
nefited without  injuring  the  individual  pro- 
ducer ?  In  the  article  of  meat,  as  well  as 
of  some  others  of  analogous  character, 
there  is  one  preliminary  answer — prices 
had  risen,  and  were  still  rising  so  high  that, 
if  the  tariff  should  only  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  them  where  they  are,  or  even  of 
lowering  them  in  some  reasonable  degree, 
the  consumer  will  be  benefited  without 
any  sensible  change  in  the  actual  condition 
of  the  producer.  But  there  is  that  still 
more  important  reason  to  which  we  be- 
fore alluded,  and  which  is  of  general  appli- 
cation, affecting  the  income  tax,  com  duties, 
and  the  vHiole  tariff — ^namely,  that  the  pro- 
PUCER8-- of  the  neglect  of  whose  special 
interests  we  hear  so  much — form  also  the 
main  body  of  the  consumers,  to  whom  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  reproached  with  being 
toopartial. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  land- 
owner— whether  be  farms  himself  or  by 
the  hands  of  a  farmer,  the  result  will  be 
nearly  the  same — he  is  a  seller  of  com,  of 
caUlCf  of  tooolf  but  he  is  a  buyer  (generally 
speaking)  of  bread,  of  meat,  and  of  dothes.  If 
he  loses  something  by  selling  cheaper,  does 
he  not  gain  somOhing,  at  least,  by  buying 
cheaper  in  their  manufactured  shape  these 
articles  of  his  own  growth  1  To  the  class 
of  farmers  who  are  wholly  agricultural,  and 
deal  little  in  cattle  or  wool,  the  cheapness  of 
meat  and  clothes  will  be  an  unmixed  ad- 
vantage. So  he,  who  does  not  rear  but 
£eittens  cattle,  will  be  proportionably  bene- 
fited the  cheaper  he  can  buy  the  lean  beast. 
All  this,  however,  might,  we  admit,  be  an 
inadequate  compensation;  but  if,  in  ad- 
dition, spirits,  coffee  (by  and  bye,  we 
hope,  wine  and  sugar),  furniture,  and  the 
whole  apparel  of  himself,  his  family,  and 
servants,  are  all  reduced  in  cost,  is  there 
not  reason  to  infer  that  he  must  receive  a 
very  considerable  compensation,  a  compen- 
sation which  in  many,  probably  in  most 
cases,  will  exceed  the  nominal  loss  of  in- 
come, while  there  will  be  a  real  increase 
of  comfort  and  enjovmenti  And  let  us 
go  a  step  further ;  a  mrm  cannot  be  tilled 
for  nothing : — labour, '  buildings,  repairs, 
implements,  seeds,  must  all  be  paid  for.  If 
the  diminished  prices  of  provisions  keep 
labour  cheap — if  the  diminution  of  duties 
on  timber,  iron,  copper,  leather,  seeds, 
make  buildings,  repairs,  implements,  and 
general  culture  cheaper — will  there  not  be 
a  further  and  very  considerable  benefit  1 


In  short,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  meas- 
ures have  been  so  cautiously  selected,  so 
carefully  balanced,  so  jiiditiously  combined, 
that  no  sudden  shock  or  injury  will  be  felt 
by  any  one  of  the  various  intercuts  con- 
cerned. Those  who  hope  as  well  as  those 
who  fear  some  very  immediate  and  remark- 
able consequences,  will  be,  we  think, 
equally  disappointed.  The  improvement 
will  be  genersd,  but  it  will  be  gradual  and 
progressive ;  the  pressure  on  a  few  individ- 
ual interests  vrill  be  found  to  be  slight  in 
itself,  and  so  distributed  and  compensated 
as  to  be,  we  trust,  hardly  perceptible.  The 
most  early  'and  probable  result  that  we  look 
to  is,  that,  by  the  gradual  operation  of  the 
Tariff  and  the  blessing  of  God  in  a  promis- 
ing harvest,  the  prices  of  provisions  may  be 
reasonably  lowered,  and  a  feeling  of  com- 
fort and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry 
revived  throughout  our  manu&cturing  pop- 
ulation, without  any  sensible  injury  to  the 
agricultural  interests.  A  bad  harvest 
would,  of  course,  have  raised  agricultural 
prices ;  yet  no  farmer  wishes  for  a  bad  har- 
vest; and  though  plenty  may  lower  his 
prices,  it  must  increase  his  profits ;  and  for- 
tunate it  is,  that,  at  the  moment  when  some 
reduction  in  the  value  of  farming  produce 
may  be  expected  from  the  season,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Tariff  will  effect  a  concomi- 
tant diminution  in  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption, by  which  the  farmer  in  common 
with  every  other  class  must  be  benefited. 

This  leads  us  to  offer  a  few  words  on  the 
new  scale  of  corn-duties.  We  beg  oar 
readers  to  recollect  that  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  the  agricultural  interests  do  not 
dream,  at  thb  day,  of  ^Jixed  protection.  It 
is  notorious  and  avowed,  that  the  enemies 
of  all  protection  propose  a  fixed  duty  only 
because  it  would  be  wholly  illusory,  and 
would  lead  directly  to  the  removal  of  all 
protection.  Hence  the  opposition  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  to  the  sliding-scale 
— the  best,  nay,  we  vrill  add,  the  only 
practicable  safeguard  that  agriculture  can 
rely  on ;  hence  also  the  arts  by  which  it 
was  endeavoured  to  raise  popular  prejudice 
against  the  principle  of  a  sliding-scale,  by 
exaggerating  some  inconveniences  and 
anomalies  with  which  the  details  of  the  old 
scale  were  chargeable,  such  as  the  mode  of 
taking  the  averages,  and  some  sudden  and 
arbitrary  transitions  in  the  rates  of  duty. 
These  objections,  though  not  of  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  them  for  party  purposes, 
were  not  unfounded ;  and  it  therefore  was 
not  only  justice  but  good  policy  in  the 
friends  of  agricultural  protection  to  amend 
those  details,  and  thus  take  away  from  their 
adversaries  one  class  of  their  pretences. 
But  the  main  question  was,  what  should  be 
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the  amount  of  tbe  protection  ;  and  here  the 
struggle  lay  between  a  formidable  associa- 
tion, acting  on  and  by  the  strength  of  pop- 
ular prejudices  and  passions,  and  clamour- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  all  duty — and  that 
great  and  respectable  body,  including  most 
of  the  property  and  intelligence  of  the 
country,  who— adhering  to  protecting  du- 
ties as  Uie  best,  and,  indeed,  only  mode  of 
insuring  a  constant  and  regular  supply — are 
well  aware  that  the  rates  ought  to  go  no 
higher  than  will  suffice  for  that  object.  We 
therefore  believe  that  there  are  very  few 
of  even  the  most  exclusive  agriculturists 
who  would  contend  that  the  rate  of  duties 
established  m  1828  was  not  now  fairly  sus- 
ceptible of  some  diminution,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  politic,  or  even  passible, 
to  have  maintained  them  at  so  high  a  scale. 


The  following  tables,  compiled  ^m  sev- 
eral parliamentary  returns  and  public  docu- 
ments, will  not  only  elucidate  the  present 
discussion,  but  afford  some  statistical  data 
which  are  worth  preserving,  as  well  for  the 
facts  they  establish  as  for  the  doubts*  they 
here  and  there  excite. 

We  shall  begin  by  exhibiting  at  one 
view  the  Old  and  New  Scales  of  duty  on 
toheat,  to  which  all  other  grain  is  generally 
proportionate.  Our  readers  will  observe 
that  Sd,  appears  in  each  rate  of  the  old 
scale ;  this  was  not  so  at  first ; — but  Sd,  was 
added  to  the  scale  in  consequence  of  the 
change  from  the  Winchester  to  the  impe- 
rial measure,  made  subsequent  to  the  ori- 
ginal act.  • 


OLD  SCALE. 

WHEAT. 

NEW  SCALE. 

WHEAT. 

A 

verage  Price 

Dutv  ocr 

Average  Price 

Duty  per 

per  Cluarter. 

Cluarter. 

per  Quarter. 

Cluarter. 

5. 

5, 

£. 

1. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

At  36 

under 

37 

2 

10 

8 

37 

u 

38 

2 

9 

8 

38 

39 

2 

8 

8 

At  50f..  1 

39 

« 

40 

2 

7 

8 

40 

« 

41 

2 

6 

8 

and  at 

41 

it 

42 

2 

0 

o 

42 

u 

43 

2 

4 

8 

all 

43 

u 

44 

2 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

44 

tt 

45 

2 

2 

8 

prices 

45 

tt 

46 

2 

1 

8 

46 

it 

47 

2 

0 

8 

under 

47 

u 

48 

19 

8 

48 

tl 

49 

18 

8 

50«.  J 

49 

tt 

50 

17 

8 

50 

tt 

51 

16 

8 

51 

tt 

52 

15 

8 

At  51 

under 

52 

0 

19 

0 

52 

tt 

53 

14 

8 

52 

tt 

55 

0 

18 

0 

53 

tt 

54 

13 

8 

54 

tt 

55 

12 

8 

55 

tt 

56 

11 

8 

55 

« 

56 

0 

17 

0 

56 

tt 

57 

10 

8 

56 

tt 

57 

0 

16 

0 

57 

tt 

58  • 

9 

8 

57 

<. 

58 

0 

15 

0 

58 

tt 

59 

8 

8 

58 

<i 

59 

0 

14 

0 

59 

tt 

60 

7 

8 

59 

tt 

60 

0 

13 

0 

60 

tt 

61 

6 

8 

60 

tt 

61 

0 

12 

0 

61 

tt 

62 

5 

8 

61 

tt 

62 

0 

11 

0 

62 

tt 

63 

4 

8 

62 

tt 

63 

0 

10 

0 

63 

tt 

64 

3 

8 

63 

tt 

64 

0 

9 

0 

64 

tt 

65 

2 

8 

64 

tt 

65 

0 

8 

0 

65 

tt 

66 

1 

8 

65 

tt 

66 

0 

7 

0 

66 

tt 

67 

0 

8 

66 

tt 

67 

0 

6 

0 

67 

u 

68 

!  0 

18 

8 

68 

tt 

69 

0 

16 

8 

69 

tt 

70 

0 

13 

8 

69 

tt 

70 

!  0 

5 

0 

70 

tt 

71 

0 

10 

8 

70 

tt 

71 

0 

4 

0 

71 

tt 

72 

0 

6 

8 

71 

tt 

72 

0 

3 

0 

72 

tt 

73 

0 

2 

8 

72 

tt 

73 

0 

'2 

0 

73  and  upwards 

0 

1 

0 

73  and  upwards 

0 

1 

0 

*  There  are  many  discrepancies  as  to  details,  and 
even  as  to  totals,  in  tbe  various  documents  from 
which  we  have  compiled  these  tables,  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  the  different  periods  and  different  ob- 


jects for  which  the  accounts  were  made— some  from 
different  modes  of  computation— but  none  are  con- 
siderable enough  to  disturb  the  general  results. 
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We  have  began  the  foregoing  view  of 
the  old  scale  at  36s.  price  and  21.  10s.  8d. 
duty,  because  they  were  the  extreme  points 
practically  attained  during  the  operation  of 
that  scale,  but  by  law  there  was  an  increase 
of  1#.  duty  for  every  fall  of  Is.  in  the  price, 
so  that,  if  we  could  suppose  the  price  to 
have  fallen  to  10*.  a  quarter,  the  duty  would 
have  risen  to  3/.  16*.  Sd. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  intended  by  his  new 
scale  to  make  a  considerable  diminution  of 
the  duty,  and  has  done  so ;  but  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  scales  is  much  greater 
in  appearance  than  in  reality— -tlje  Ai^Acr 
protections  of  the  old  scale  being  in  fact 
nominal,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  delusive. 


A  vast  proportion  of  the  duties  received 
under  it  was  at  the  rates  which  are  not  al- 
tered— viz.  Is.  and  2s.  duty  on  IZs.  price ; 
and  the  proportion  received  beyond  the 
point  where  the  new  scale  terminates — viz. 
20«.  duty  on  50*.  price — was,  compared 
with  the  total  amounts,  inconsiderable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  new  scale,  though  lower  and  more  li- 
mited, will  be  found  more  steady,  and,  we 
believe,  more  effective — as  it  will  greatly 
diminish,  if  it  does  not  wholly  prevent,  those 
frauds  which  were  equally  injurious  to  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 
We  next  give  a  return  of  the 


Average  Prices  and  Total  Quantities  of  Foreign  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  entered  for  Home 
CoDSumption,  with  the  Average  Rate  and  Total  Amount  of  Duties  paid  thereon,  with  the 
Average  Prices  of  Flour  for  each  year  during  the  operation  of  the  Act  9  Geo.  PT.,  c  60,  fiGm 
the  15ih  July,  1828,  to  the  29th  April,  1842. 


Years.  > 

Average 

price 
perqr. 

Cluarters 
entered. 

Net  amount 
of 

duties  paid. 

Average  rate  of 
duty  on  foreign 
wheat. 

Average  price 
of  flour  per 
sack  paid  by 
Greenwich 
Hospital. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

s,  d. 

Half  of  1828 

60 

5 

807,031 

68,825 

1 

9 

46  6 

1829 

66 

3 

1,374,963 

624,258 

9 

3 

55  10 

1830 

64 

3 

1,672,200 

535,077 

6 

7 

54  11 

1831 

66 

4 

1,408,999 

325,113 

4 

8 

60  1 

1832 

58 

8 

184,081 

215,040 

23 

3 

54  7 

1833 

52 

11 

1,368 

963 

11 

1 

43  4 

1834 

46 

2 

294 

322 

19 

10 

39  5 

1835 

39 

4 

141 

170 

20 

10 

31  0 

1836 

48 

6 

1,054 

852 

14 

6 

32  4 

1837 

55 

10 

210,859 

295,889 

28 

1 

39  10 

1838 

64 

7 

1,822,991 

141,895 

1 

7 

43  6 

1839 

70 

8 

2,702,848 

670,054 

4 

11 

52  2 

1840 

66 

4 

2,329,991 

883,346 

7 

2 

52  8 

1841 

64 

4 

2,392,061 

399,611 

3 

5 

52  5 

1842  1 
to  29th  April  ) 

60 

2 

4,616 

3,385 

14 

8 

14  years. 

59 

0 

14,914,547 

4,164,800 

5 

7 

This  tahle  shows  that  averages,  spread 
over  wide  periods  of  time,  may  be  very  fal- 
lacious in  several  ways.  The  total  import 
in  fourteen  years  being  about  15,000,000, 
writers  have  stated  that  we  import  annually 
somewhat  more  than  a  million  of  quarters 
of  corn,  and  as  our  total  annual  consump- 
tion (for  seed  and  food)  is  calculated  at 
about  24,000,000,  the  import  has  been  stat- 
ed at  a  fortnighVs  consumption.  Now  this, 
if  true,  would  Imply  both  a  regular  import 
and  a  regular  supply  at  home,  and  in  that 
case  something  might  be  said  for  a  fixed 
duty ;  but,  in  fact,  we  see  that,  in  the  first 
four  years,  the  average  importation  was 
about  1,200,000  quarters ;  the  next  four, 


only  700  quarters ;  and  the  last  four,  aa 
much  as  2,300,000  quarters.  It  is  quite 
clear  that,  for  a  country  that  sometimes  re- 
quires to  import  a  tenth  part  of  its  annual 
consumption,  and  at  other  times  needs  little 
or  no  importation  at  all,  a  fixed  duty  would 
be  an  untenable  absurdity,  which  would 
alternately  ruin  jthe  producer  and  starve 
the  consumer.  The  reader  will  also  ob- 
serve that  the  general  average  g^ven  by  the 
sliding  scale  is  2s.  5d.  less  than  the  Ss.  fix- 
ed duty  proposed  by  the  Whigs ;  so  that 
this  scheme  for  cheap  bread  would  have 
raised  the  price  of  the  loaf  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one^ird  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  much 
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rely  on  these  yearly  averages  of  iatj ;  they 
are  liable  to  individual  disturbances,  which 
render  them  unsafe  guides  when  there  have 
been  great  fluctuations.  Let  us  take^  for 
example,  a  case  which  happened  in  1839, 
and  which  happens  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree every  year — 14,000  (in  round  num- 
ber) quarters  of  wheat  were  imported  early 
in  the  year  at  Is.  duty ;  700  quarters  were 
also  imported  late  in  the  same  year  at  20#. 
— the  duty  on  the  whole  would  be  1400/., 
and  the  average  of  the  whole  would  be 
stated  at  is,  10|^i.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that 
the  1*.  paid  on  14,000  quarters  would  be, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a  fairer  measure 
of  the  etfect  of  the  duty  on  the  general 
market  than  Is.  10|^.  1  Again ;  we  have 
now  before  us  an  official  document  which 
states  the  average  duty  for  Michaelmas 
quaner,  1841,  at  16s.  8a.,  to  which  is  ap- 
pended a  note  to  say  that  the  real  average 
was  only  at  1^.  Id.  This  enigma  we  sap* 
pose  means  that  there  was  during  all  the 
earlier  part  of  the  quarter  a  very  high  duty, 
at  which  little  was  entered,  which  in  the 
very  last  days  fell  to  1*. — when  a  large  im- 
portation was  effeoted :  and  we  shall  see 
more  fully  by  and  bye  that  the  stated  aver- 
age of  5s.  Id.  on  the  whole  period  is  very 
much  higher  than  the  real  and  effective  T9ile& 
of  duty.  We  must  also  notice  in  this  table 
that  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the 

*  The  price  of  bread  bu  r0C0n%— while  this 
article  was  printing—attracted  considerable  notice, 
and  a  kind  of  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  fair- 
ness of  our  bakers*  prices.  We  extract  from  the 
Time$  of  the  8ih  of  September,  the  following  in- 
teresting statement  of  the  relative  prices  in  London 
and  Paris: — 

*  The  fairest  mode  of  investigatinjg;  this  matter  ap- 
pears to  be,  to  take  a  large  city,  such  as  Paris,  where 
an  assize  or  legal  price  of  bread  exists,  and  which 
has  continued  for  many  yenrs  to  work  well  in  do- 
tail  ;  and  to  compare  the  prices  now  preyailing  there 
and  here,  both  of  the  manufactured  article  and  the 
raw  material,  and  then  see  where  the  difference 
arises. 

■  The  highest  price  of  white  wheat  of  the  first 
equality  in  Paris  is  38  francs  per  1|  hectolitre,  which 
is  equal  to  a  price  of  585.  per  quarter  English ;  and 
the  highest  price  of  white  wheat  in  London  being 
eOs.  per  quarter,  it  follows  that  wheat  is  3|  per  cent, 
higher  in  London  than  in  Paris. 

*  The  highest  price  of  the  finest  wheaten  fiour  in 
Paris  is  70  francs  per  159  kilogrammes,  which  is 
equal  to  a  price  of  44s.  per  saok  of  ;2801b8.  English ; 
and  the  highest  price  or  fiour  in  London  being  475. 

Ser  sack,  it  follows  that  flour  is  nearly  7  per  cent, 
carer  in  London  than  in  Paris. 

*  The  price  of  wheaten  bread  of  the  first  quality 
in  Paris  is  38  cents,  per  kilogramme,  which  is  equal 
to  a  price  of  6^d,  per  4  lb.  loaf  Bnelish  weiffht:  and 
the  price  of  bread  at  most  of  the  rallrpricaa  bakers' 


great  markets  does  not  influence,  as  dii^ect- 
ly  as  might  be  expected,  the  price  of  flour 
in  detail.  In  1 828,  when  wheat  and  flour 
were  at  60s.  5d.,  Greenwich  Hospital  paid 
for  the  sack  of  flour  46^.  6d. ;  when  in 
1832,  wheat  had  fallen  Is.  ^d  the  quarter, 
the  sack  of  flour  rose  8«.  1^. ;  and  in  1839, 
when  wheat  had  lisen  to  70#.  8cZ.,  flour  fell 
to  &ils.  2d.  In  the  deluge  of  papers  which 
have  been  called  for  in  this  corn -contro- 
versy, vee  are  surprised  not  to  find  any 
return  of  the  successive  prices  of  bread — 
which,  being  really  what  the  lawyers  call 
the  gist  of  the  whole  case,  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  a  prominent  object  of  in- 
quiry ;  bat  it  has  not  been  so,  and  the 
imperfect  information  we  have  privately 
gathered,  coupled  with  the  strange  dis- 
crepancy between  the  prices  of  wheat  in  the 
official  averages  and  of  flour  in  the  Green- 
wich books,  induces  us  to  suspect  that  the 
actual  prices  of  bread  might  offer  very  dif- 
ferent results  from  the  official  prices  of 
com.* 

The  following  account,  which  ranges  the 
whole  of  the  quantities  of  wheat  imported 
under  the  respective  rates  of  duty  actually 
paid,  is  more  valuable— it  rests  neither  on 
averages  nor  op  any  other  conjectural  datUf 
but  is  the  exact  statement  of  (he  rqal  ope- 
ratiop. 


in  London  being  S^d.  per  4  lb.  loaf,  it  follows  that 
the  price  of  bread  is  301  per  cent,  higher  in  Lrf)ndon 
than  in  Paris.  If  the  price  here  is  taken  at  8^.,  as 
stated  by  some  bakers,  the  price  in  London  will 
still  be  rather  more  than  23  percent,  higher  than  in 
Paris, 

'  The  price  of  bread  of  the  second  quality  in  Paris 
is  30  cents,  per  kilogramme,  which  is  ec^ual  to  about 
bd.  per  41b.  English  weight ;  and  the  pnce  at  which 
bread  is  sold  in  London  by  some  of  the  low-priced 
bakers  beinc[  per  4  lb.,  it  follows  that  bread  of  this 
description  it  20  per  cent,  higher  in  London  than  in 
Paris.^ 

These  are  very  remarkable  facts — and  particular- 
ly the  statement  that  in  Prance,  a  country  generally 
so  cheap  as  compared  to  England,  and  w&re  there 
are  no  eom-laws,  wheat  is  at  a  price  equivalent  to 
585.  per  quarter  English.  We  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  current-price  here  was  higher  on  the 
same  day,  we  know  that  in  some  markets  it  has 
been  lower. 

As  to  the  variatioas  in  the  price  of  bread,  it  is 
clear  that  they  cannot,  fortunately,  be  so  rapid  as 
those  in  the  price  of  corn,  and  that,  for  many  rca» 
sons,  bread  must  be  somewhat  dearer  than  even  the 
average  price  of  wheat  might  seem  strictly  to  war- 
rant :  evenr  step  in  the  process  from  the  wheat- 
field  to  the  bakers  counter— operates  as  a  rest  which 
tends  to  level  and  to  ^^dy^'though  at  the  same  time 
to  raise  the  retail  prices. 
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The  total  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour  imported  between  1828  and  1841  was  15,084,794 
qrs.,*  (k  which  there  came  in 

At  U.  duty,   6,392,258  qrs. 

2s.  Sd.              .         .         .        ■  .         .  3,177,016 

6s.  Sd.               .....  2,175,666 

105.  Sd.               .....  903,915 

135.  Sd.    710,084 

165.  Sd.               .         .         ,         ,         ,  376,131 

ISs.  Sd.              .         ,         ,         .         ,  92,543 

20s.  Sd.               .      '  .         .         .         .  412,425 

At  all  rates  of  duty  from  205.  Sd.  to  255.  Sd.                   ,  572,201 
255.  Sd.  to  305.  Sd.           .         .      ,  217,827 

„          „          305.  Sd.  to  405.  Sd.           .         .  4,688 

405.  Sd.  to  50*.  Sd.           .  221 

„          „   above  2^.  IO5.               ,         ,         ,  none. 


We  think  this  account  shows  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  New  scale,  varying 
from  I5.  to  1/.,  has  a  sufiBcient  range,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  afford 
a  sufficient  protection.  We  see  that 
9,569,274  qrs.,  considerably  above  three- 
Jifths  of  the  whole  importation,  came  in  at 
the  prices  of  72*.  and  735.,  and  at  the  two 
lower  rates  of  duty,  which  are  iwt  altered; 
and  that  considerably  above  fmr-ffihs 
(12,648,855  qrs.)  came  in  at  the  four  lowest 
rates  of  duty,  which  are  the  least  altered, 
and  which  are  altered  merely  by  following 
out  the  general  principle  of  advancing  one 
shining  each  step,  and  thus  removing  the 
chasms  and  jumps  which  did  so  much  mis- 
chief and  afforded  the  most  plausible  objec- 
tions to  the  system.  As  to  the  entries  at 
the  highest  rates,  they  were  obviously  acci- 
dental and  of  no  importance  either  as  affect- 
ing prices  or  protection.  In  short,  it  is 
dear  that  the  chief  business — that  which 
alone  can,  in  ordinary  times,  operate  in  a 
larTO  way — must  lie  among  tte  lower  rates, 
and  there  was  certainly  the  defect  of  the 
former  scale,  which  jumped  is.  on  each  of 
its  second  and  third  steps — from  2s.  Sd.  to 
65.  Sd.,  and  from  65.  Sd.  to  IO5.  Sd.,  and 
then  at  25.  each  step  up  to  20* ,  afler  which 
it  went  on  at  the  regular  increase  of  I5.  We 
need  not  now  examine  why  Mr.  Haskisson 
permitted  these  jumps  in  the  earlier  and 
more  important  stages;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  experience  has  shown,  and  all  parties 
are  agreed,  that  they  have  had  an  injurious 
effecL  The  possibility  of  making  a  profit 
of  45.  and  85.  in  the  duty,  on  the  rise  of  Is. 
and  2s.  in  the  price,  waa  a  strong  incentive 
to  fraud  of  various  kinds — frauds  which  we 
admit  appeared  to  be  generally  in  favour  of 
the  consumer  by  tending  to  the  introduction 
of  com  at  a  lower  duty,  but  which  were  in 
truth  injurious  to  everybody,  by  artificially 


deranging  the  trade,  discouraging  the  fur 
trader,  frequently  ruining  the  specnUitor 
himself,  and  defeating  the  main  object— « 
constant  and  steady  supply.  It  became, 
therefore,  absolutefy  necessary  that  tbeae 
jumps  should  be  removed,  and  that  the 
slight  and  equable  advance  of  each  step  of 
the  scale  should  be  introduced  to  diminisb, 
if  not  wholly  prevent,  all  fVaudalent  disU]rl>- 
ance  of  the  market ;  and  when  that  was  to 
be  done,  it  would  have  been,  as  we  haTe 
already  said,  impolitio^yen  if  it  bad  been 
poesibie — to  evade  a  general  revision  of  the 
scale  so  as  to  fit  it  to  the  prices  at  whick 
experience  had  shown  us  that  it  was  likely 
to  be  called  into  operation.  We  believe 
that  considerable  improvements — although 
no  great  extension  of  arahiliiy — have  been 
made  and  are  in  progress  in  practical  agri- 
culture ;  and  we  venture  to  anticipate 
much  benefit  from  the  influence  of  the 
recently  formed  Agricultural  Association, 
which,  we  trust,  will  direct  the  application 
of  science  to  the  first  and  most  important 
of  the  Arts ;  but,  looking  at  what  has  been 
practically  done,  we  do  not  think  that  any 
one  is  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
increased  supply  from  the  British  soil  has 
as  yet  been  at  all  proportionable  to  the  in- 
creasing demand.  Whence  are  the four  or 
jite  miUians  of  additional  mouths  that  have 
grown  upon  us  since  1821  to  be  fed  % 
*  Art,'  says  the  sage,  *  is  long — life  is  short !' 
Can  we  wait  for  the  slow  experiments  of 
the  Davys  and  Liebigs  1  Here  are  the 
people  swarming  upon  us  !  And  will  any 
rational  man — be  he  farmer  or  be  he  land- 
lord— say  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to 
create  increased  facilities  for  meeting  an 
increasing  deficiency  1  The  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  the  agricultural  interest  admit, 
we  believe,  that  in  the  most  favourable 
season  Qreat  Britain  can  do  little  more 


*  The  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  total 
of  the  (bregoinff  table  is  r  ne  of  those  discrepancies 
to  which  we  have  alluded :  it  arises  from  this 
account  incliMUng  some  lunounts  damaged  or  ex- 


ported  which  were  excluded  from  the  former  acooaoi 
of  the  net  dutUs  received — ^but  the  variascfs  is  of  no 
importance. 
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than  feed  herself;  and  we  most  readily 
admit,  nay,  insist,  that  for  all  that  she  can 
raise  she  ought  to  be  secured,  as  far  as 
human  means  can  do  so,  a  remunerating, 
and,  we  will  even  add,  an  encouraging 
market ;  for,  as  the  home  supply  is  the  only 
safe  and  certain  supply,  it  should  be,  we 
say — more  for  the  interests  even  of  the 
consumer  than  of  the  producer — not  merely 
remunerated  but  encouraged.  The  question 
then  is  as  to  the  degree  of  encouragement 
necessary  to  maintain — and  to  stimulate — 
the  exertions  of  the  home  producer. 

The  solution  of  that  question  must  be 
always  in  a  great  degree  conjectural  and 
experimental.  A  Cabinet  of  able  men,  long 


practised  in  public  affairs,  some  of  them 
parties  to  the  ibrmer  arrangement,  and 
essentially  and  almost  exclusively  be/angmg 
to  the  landed  interest^  have  recommended  a 
scale  which  the  representatives  of  the 
landed  and  all  other  interests  throughout 
the  country  have  passed  with  little  objec* 
tion,  and  we  therefore  indulge  a  very  con- 
fident hope  that  it  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  fulfil  its  object 

Our  experience  is  as  yet  too  short  to  en« « 
able  us  to  ^peak  decidedly  of  its  efiect,  but 
(u  far  as  it  hns  gone  it  has  produced  some 
singularly  satisfactory  results,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  weekly  operation  of 
the  new  Act  will  show  : — 


Account  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  entered  for  Home  Consumption  at  ten  of  the  vrincipal  ports  o£ 
Great  Britain  in  each  Week  since  the  passing  of  the  new  Cora  Law,  with  tne  Average  Price 


and  Rates  of  Duty. 


Week  fonoirlBff 

CtQ&rten  entered. 

ATerace  Price. 

Rateer  Datjr. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

 1  ■ 

d. 

t. 

i. 

April  28 

30,159 

59 

1 

13 

0 

4,683 

May  5 

31,072 

59 

3 

13 

0 

10,131 

"  12 

7,033 

59 

8 

13 

0 

3,952 

"  19 

30,600 

60 

0 

12 

0 

17,064 
10,178 

"  26 

19,591 

60 

5 

12 

0 

June  2 

7,511 

60 

9 

12 

0 

3,882 

"  9 

19,121 

61 

3 

11 

0 

10,055 

"  16 

8,424 
32,411 

61 

9 

11 

0 

4,112 

«  23 

62 

3 

10 

0 

13;257 

"  30 

53,978 

63 

0 

9 

0 

21,973 

July  7 

17,204 

63 

7 

9 

0 

7,084 

"  14 

95,610 

64 

1 

8 

0 

34,816 

«  21 

,62,209 

64 

5 

8 

0 

21,800 

"  28 

71,644 

64 

7 

6 

0 

25,382 

Aug.  4 

364,073 

64 

7 

8 

0 

137,914 

"  U 

1,354,797 

64 

2 

8 

0 

535,012 

«  18 

155,761 

63 

0 

9 

0 

66,347 

"  25 

96,733 

61 

10 

11 

0 

45,788 

18  weeks 

2,457,931 

62 

1  1 

8 

4 

£974,024 

Thus  we  see  that  from  the  2Sth  of  April 
to  the  3d  of  September,  the  latest  possible 
date,  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  and 
flour  at  ten  principal  ports  has  been  no  less 
than  2,457,931  qrs.,  being  considerably 
more  than  was  imported  in  all  Great  Bri- 
tain in  any  whole  year  (except  1839)  of  the 
existence  of  the  late  law ;  and,  be  it  ob- 
served that  this  importation  has  been  made 
in  the  face  of  a  most  promising  harvest, 
aikl  with  less  irregularity  than  any  corres- 
ponding period.  Well,  then,  here  is  at 
least  a  very  unusual  supply  of  food  for  the 
peo^le^ — but  does  it  ruin  the  farmer  1  We 
see  by  this  return  that,  during  the  progress 
of  this  extraordinary  importation,  the  price 
has  been  in  the  home  market  comparatively 
steady — affording,  however,  a  considerable 
advance  from  the  starting-point — the  price 


for  the  first  week,  ending  5th  of  May,  hav- 
ing been  59s.  Id,,  and  the  average  of  the 
seventeen  succeeding  weeks  has  been  62#. 
Id. — the  average  of  fourteen  preceding 
years  having  been  only  59*.  The  farmer, 
therefore,  has,  as  yet,  lost  no  protection  to 
the  price  from  the  new  scale  • — nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  Revenue  suffered,  for 
the  average  duty  paid  during  the  existence 
of  the  late  scale  was  only  6s,  Id,  per  qr., 
while  the  average  of  the  late  importation 
has  been  8*.  Ad,^  but,  without  reckoning  by 

•  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  harveat 
fulfils  its  proroisf^  prices  must  fall ;  and  the  dealers 
evidently  expect  this,  as  they  have  made  such  large 
entries  at  85.  and  95.  duty;  but  we  siUl  hope  and 
believe  that  the  fanners  will  find  a  remunerating 
market,  and  we  are  ouite  sure  that  their  position  is, 
on  the  whole,  safsr  than  it  would  have  Men  under 
ths  former  tffealo. 
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the  fallacious  test  of  averages,  the  duties 
actually  received  in  these  eighteen  weekt  are 
nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  duties  received 
in  the  whole  of  the  last  fourteen  years.  So 
jthat  we  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  enjoy- 
ing the  three  greatest  advantages  that  any 
state  of  the  corn-mark6t  can  i3roduce, — 
advantages  hitherto  supposed  to  be  incom- 
patible, namely, — 

1.  A  great  supply  of  food  for  the  people, 
without 

2.  — any  serious  injury  to  the  farmer ;  and 
3  — with  a  vast  addition  to  the  revenue. 
These  results  are  for  so  short  a  period 

and  so  unexpectedly  favourable  to  our 
view,  that  we  do  not  venture  to  rely  upon 
their  continuance  in  the  same  satisfactory 
degree^  but  they  are  very  encouraging,  and 
they  at  least  negative  some  of  the  sinister 
anticipations  which  the  enemies  of  the  new 
icom-law  foreboded. 

"We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  times  and 
circumstances  may  not  hereafter  affect  it, 
as  they  have  done  its  predecessors  ;  but  we 
do  say  that  it  seems  to  ofibr  thtd  best  conl- 
bination  and  adjustment  of  all  interests  that 
our  position  admits,  and  the  fairest  promise 
bf  permanent  protection  to  the  farmer,  and 
]permanent  plenty  to  the  people  : — we  in- 
sist on  the  expression  permanent  in  both 
bases — for  we  are  convinced  that  ext>rbi- 
tant  protection  would  sOon  be  swept  away, 
leaving  the  farmer  to  hopeless  rmn,  Whil^ 
the  abolition  of  all  protection  would  givfe 
the  people  a  temporary  glut,  to  be  griev- 
ously expiated  by  early  and  frequent  vicis- 
situdes of  scarcity  and  starvation. 

Concurring,  as  we  did,  from  their  first 
announcement,  in  the  general  and,  we 
might  say,  tibstract  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  measures,  we  confess  that  recent 
events  have  stamped  them  with  a  character 
of  more  immediate  and  practical  utility 
than  we  had  anticipated.  The- extensive 
insurrections  which  have  Recently  taken 
place  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  so 
alarming  in  their  aspect,  but  hitherto  so 
Easily  repressed — can  any  one  venture  to 
say  to  what  more  lamentable  extent  and 
excesses  they  might  have  suddenly  pro- 
ceeded if  the  sympathising  and  paternal 
feelings  of  the  Government  towards  the 
manunicturing  classes  had  not  been  ex- 
pressed so  early  in  the  session  in  those 
powerful  addresses  of  Sir  Robert  Peel- 
not  more  powerful — not  perhaps  so  power- 
ful— ^in  influencing  the  legislature,  as  in 
conciliating  the  feelings,  encouraging  the 
hopes,  and  fortifying  the  patiebce  of  a 
deeply  distressed  woiking  population  ? 
Was  there  ever  before  a  popular  commotion 
in  England,  of  which  the  chief  violence 


and  virulence  was  not  directed  against  the 
Government — its  neglect  of,  abd  even  its 
contempt  for,  the  comforts  and  happiness 
of  the  people  1  In  the  t^cent  disturb- 
ances we  have  hardly  traced  a  word  or  a 
thought  of  this  tendency.  In  vain  did  the 
real  instigators  of  the  mischief  endeavour 
to  give  it  a  political  and  seditious  charac- 
ter— in  vain  did  the  Chartists  brawl  for  the 
rights  of  man^  and  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  preach  a  cheap-bread  crusade 
against  property  :  the  masses,  retaining, 
even  in  their  excitement,  a  degree  of  saga- 
city and  good  sense  that  is  really  vei*y  sur- 
prising, rejected  all  such  provocations,  and 
confined  their  irregularities  to  the  single 
point  on  which  they  had  originally  tunied 
out— the  amount  of  wages.  We  deeply 
regret  that  these  poor  people  should  have 
been  driven  or  deluded  into  those  violent 
and  ctimiiial  excesses,  of  which  the  most 
serious  portion  of  the  injury  must  fall  upon 
themselves ;  but  we  must  repeat  our  satis- 
faction at  such  unexampled  ftirbear^ce 
frem  political  offences,  which  we  can  attri- 
bute to  nothing  but  the  force  of  public 
opinion  created  by  the  previously  an- 
nounced measures  of  the  Government- 
measures  that,  by  a  combination  of  fore- 
sight and  good  fortune,  ,were — may  we 
venture  to  eay  ? — providentiaJh/  calculated 
to  meet  the  emergency.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  stated  in  a  few  plain  but  potent  words 
the  principle  of  his  policy  : — *  I  will  tax 
the  rich,  and  spare  the  poor — I  will  en- 
dteavour  to  dieapen  the  price  of  food  to  the 
whole  population,  and  to  assist  especially 
the  working  classes  by  placing  more  plen- 
tifully within  their  reach  the  materiab  of 
industry,  and,  of  course,  the  sources  of 
comfort  and  content.'  Wd  are  as  thoroughly 
convinced  as  we  can  be  of  any  moi*al  pro- 
blem that  these  dbturbances  were  created 
by  those  on  whose  own  heads  the  explosion 
will  ultimately  recoil — the  anli-com-law 
leiagu^rs ;  abd  that  thia  deep-laid  schemes 
of  these  greedy  incendiaries  have  l>een 
hitherto  defeated  solely  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  themstelves,  awakened 
by  ih^xr  knowledge  of  and  their  confidence 
in  the  Wise  abd  benevolent  policy  of  their 
Gt)VBmment. 

We  know  not  how  long  these  salutary  im- 
pre.ssions  may  last  We  are  well  aware 
that  such  scenes  as  have  afflicted  the  North 
hnust  entail  on  the  working  classes  addi- 
tional misery  and  consequent  liability  to 
further  disturbance.  The  sacrifices  that 
these  misguided  people  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make,  the  di.<$sipation  of.  their  Ht- 
tle  funds  from  the  Savings  Banks,  and  the 
permanent  ill  feeling  and  struggle  now 
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established  between  them  and  their  em- 1 
ployers.  will  all  tend  to  keep  alive  social 
discontent  and  to  create  pohtical  disaffec- 
tion ;  and  we  confess  we  lt»ok  forward 
with  no  inconsiderable  alarm  to  the  further 
consequences  of  ihene  anti-corn  intrigues. 
We  have,  we  fear,  only  scotched  the  snake, 
7U}t  kilUd  it:  we  expect  that  great  uneasi- 
ness will  survive,  and  cannot  but  fear  the 
possibility  of  a  long  and  gloomy  crisis  of 
distress  and  disquiet ;  but,  for  the  present, 
we  have  only  to  repeat  our  belief  that  the 
measures  of  the  Government  have  mainly 
conduced  to  diminish,  though  they  could 
not  wholly  avert,  a  serious  and  imminent 
danger. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  great  Conser- 
vative parly  will  see  in  this  remarkable 
circumstance  additional  grounds  of  confi- 
dence in  their  leaders,  and  of  self-gratulation 
on  the  prudence  and  the  patriotism  with 
which  they  resisted  every  eflfort,  insidious 
or  avowed,  to  disunite  them.  There  were 
many  matters  on  which  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  must  have  existed,  and  may 
even  still  survive  ;  but  we  thittk  we  may 
assert  that  experience,  short  as  it  has  been, 
has  gone  far  towards  removing  the  most 
serious  doubts  that  were  originally  enter- 
tained of  the  policy  of  the  ministerial 
measures,  and  that  some  gentlemen,  who 
may  have  given  a  hesitating  assent  to  this 
or  that  individual  detail,  are  now  satisfied 
that  their  confidence  was  not  misplaced, 
and  that  the  well-regulated  vigour  and  con- 
ciliatory energy  of  the  Government  have 
probably  saved  us  from  an  awful  convul- 
sion. It  cannot,  at  least,  be  doubted  that 
they_have  already  alleviated  the  pressure 
of  distress,  and  have  opened  a  pro.^pect  of 
peace  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home,  in 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  session 
the  most  sanguine  amongst  us  hardly  ven- 
tured to  indulge. 

We  had  intended  to  have  added  to  this 
review  of  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  financial  and 
enojiomical  policy  an  exposition  of  various 
administratice  and  lefiaZ  improvements  in- 
troduced by  the  members  or  friends  of  his 
administration,  and  which,  though  some 
have  been  postponed,  and  some  rendered 
less  perfect,  have  exhibited  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  poco  curarite  and  Jar  nien/e 
apathy  of  his  predecessors.  We  should 
have  particularly  wished  to  notice  some 
measures  of  lej^al  reform — the  best  and 
most  necessary  of  all  rerorm — introduced  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst.for  expediting  and  cheap- 
ening proceedings  in  Lunacy,  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, and  in  the  general  practice  of  the 


Court  of  Chancery.  These  bills  were  all 
passed,  not  without  some,  though  noiseless, 
difficulty  from  individual  interests;  and 
we  believe  they  will  be  found  very  valuable. 
The  County  Courts  Bill  was  reluctantly 
postponed  to  another  session.  We  do  not 
greatly  regret  it.  The  bill  is  certainly  of 
i^at  importance,  and  something  of  the 
kind  is  much  needed ;  but  much  difference 
as  to  its  details  existed  even  amongst  the 
friends  of  the  measure,  and  we  believe  that 
the  delay  may  be  turned  to  good  account. 
But  the  .  most  important  legal  measure  of 
the  session  was  undoubtedly  the  Cessio 
BonorumhWX  introduced  by  Lord  Brougham, 
and  passed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Chan-  ' 
cellor  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
Lords,  and  the  support  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  and  the  Ministry  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  bill  abolishes  virtually  the 
practice  of  imprisonment  for  debt^ — a  serious 
experiment,  we  admit,  but  one  which  in 
the  present  state  both  of  the  law  and  of 
public  opinion  we  think  it  is  both  safe  and 
expedient  to  try. 

We  should  also  have  wished  to  have  no- 
ticed Lord  Palmerston's  clever — but  rather 
unlucky — speech  at  the  close  of  the  ses^ 
sion,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  still  more  clever 
and  overwhelming  reply;  and  we  should 
have  been  particularly  glad  to  have  made 
some  observations  on  the  improved  aspect 
of  our  foreign  relations.  But  this  is  beyond 
our  present  scope.  Upon  the  whole — 
whether  we  look  abroad  or  at  home — to 
diplomatic  or  financial  affairs — to  public 
credit  or  public  opinion — to  social  ameliora- 
tions or  legal  reforms— '•it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  present  Cabinet  has,  under  all  its 
disadvantages,  done  more  of  real  and  use- 
ful business  in  one  session  thati  its  bewil- 
dered predecessors  had  ex-en  attempted  in 
the  six  or  seven  years  of  their  paralysed 
existence  which  they  drawled  and  dragged 
out — 

'  Letting  I  dan  not  wait  upon  I  would — 
Like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage !  ' 

The  country  was  wearied  and  ashamed  of 
snch  a  contemptible  phantom  of  a  ministry 
— and,  whatever  question  there  may  be  as 
to  thb  or  that  measure  of  the  present  Cabi- 
net, there  is  a  universal  satisfaction  through- 
out the  country — and  we  believe  through- 
out the  friendly  nations  of  Europe — that 
England,  afler  a  long  and  disgraceful  in- 
terregnum, has  at  last  an  administration 
that  can  do  its  business,  and  a  Government 
I  that  ventures  to  govern* 
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of  the  dangerous  classes,  3,  4 ;  characters  of  the 
Parisian  operatives,  4;  importanee  of  the  iafla- 
ence  of  masters  and  parents  upon  the  female  op- 
eratives, 5 ;  divisions  of  the  latter  ckas,  6;  the 
chiffonniers,  6,  7 ;  copying-clerks,  7,  8 ;  conse- 
quences to  the  students  of  the  Ikcflities  to  vice, 
8,  9;  the  shopmen, 9 1  quarter  of 'the  dty,'  9, 
10;  gamblers,  10;  divisions  of  prostitntioa,  ib. ; 
inscription,  11 ;  clandestine  prosUtotSon,  12, 13; 
means  adopted  by  the  <  femmes  de  maison' to  ob- 
tain recruits,  13;  questionable  benefit  resoUiBg 
from  legalisation,  14 ;  vi^abonds,  16;  smug^en^ 
15,  16;  <le  vol  k  PAmirioaine,'  15,  16;  sho^ 
lifters,  16 ;  boigouriecs,  16, 17 ;  Toleurs  an  hott* 
jour— -chevaliers  ^rimpans,  17 ;  warihre  between 
the  poliee  and  pickpodcets,  ib. ;  <  exploiter  les 
positions  sociales,'  17, 18;  the  London  and  Paris 
scoundrel  compared,  18 ;  preservatives  firom  vicc^ 
18, 19 ;  influence  of  the  press,  19 ;  state  of  rdi- 
gion  in  France,20;  education,  ib^ ;  rs^idcawssof 


the  poor — illicit  cohabitation  ia  Pnrik  21 1  evib 
of  the  present  stata  of  the  IVenck  drunsi^  22; 
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means  for  th6  preyention  of  crime  in  the  middle 
classes,  ib. ;  remedial  measures,  23 ;  M.  Fregier's 
advocacy  of  Uie  system  of  solitary  confinement, 
23, 24  {  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the 
aystenif  24. 


Garden,  108.  See  Flower. 
Oardeaing,  the  poetry  o£,  108 ;  eztraets,  124,  126, 
129. 

Gastrk  juice,  its  mode  of  actioa,  61, 62. 

George  UL,  155,  208.   See  B^Arhlay  and  Coltaess. 

Greece,  70.   See  Mure  and  Strong. 


Hermann,  Professor,  compliments  to,  upon  his 

reaching  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  doctorate,  174. 
Hill,  General  Lord,  at  Waterioo,  268,  269. 
Homer,  73.   See  Mure. 
Horticultural  Society,  the,  of  London,  123. 

L 

Income  Tax,  the,  265,  279.   See  Peel. 
Ireland,  distinguished  for  not  employing  women  or 
children  in  her  collieries,  99. 


Klausen,  Dr.  R.  H.,  <  Bibliotheca  Grsca,*  173 ;  his 
death,  174. 


Ziaroche{aquelein,  Henri  de,  a  chief  of  the  Vende- 
.  ans,  42 ;  his  brother,  Louis,  ib. 

Leslie,  Sir  John,  character  of,  28. 

Libraries,  plan  of  those  established  for  the  labour^ 
ing  classes  in  Scotland,  20,  21. 

'Liebig,  Justus, '  Animal  Chemistry,'  54;  metamor- 
phosis, ib. ;  essential  conditions  of  animal  life, 
55 ;  source  of  animal  heat,  55,  56 ;  temperature 
of  the  body,  56 ;  action  of  oxygen,  as  shown  by 
the  phenomena  of  starvation,  57 ;  function  of 
the  blood  in  growth  or  nutrition,  57,  58;  identity 
in  the  oompcwition  of  blood  and  muscular  fibre, 
58^  nutrition  of  camirorous  and  herbiTorans  an- 
imals, ib. ;  identity  of  the  component  principles 
of  the  faod  in  both  classes,  59 ;  principles  con- 
tained in  the  Yegetable  kingdom,  59,  60;  sources 
of  the  oottstttuents  of  the  blood  of  the  young  an- 
imal, 60,  61 ;  chemistry  of  digestion  in  the  caiv 
niyora,  61 ;  gastric  juice,  ib. ;  importance  of  air 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  61,  62;  progress  of 
the  blood  when  charged  with  firesh  fibrine  and 
albumen,  62;  formation  and  Ametions  of  the 
^fle,  ib. ;  souree  of  the  fuel  which  serves  for  re- 
spiration and  the  production  of  animal  heat,  62, 
€3;  chemieed  explanation  of  the  process  by 
which  living  tissue  is  converted  into  dead  com- 
pounds, influence  of  respiration  upon  the  se- 
cretions, 68,  64 ;  conclusion  drawn  firom  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  known  facts  relating  to  the 
food,  secretions,  and  excretions  of  the  herbivore, 
64 ;  gelatine,  65 ;  food  best  adapted  for  man,  66 ; 
action  of  medicines  and  poisons  on  the  system, 
66, 67 ;  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  £tc.,  67 ;  constit- 
uents of  the  brain,  nervous  matter,  and  organs  of 
vital  energy,  68,  69 ;  nature  of  the  vital  force, 
69, 70;  importance  and  value  of  Professor  Lie- 
big's  work,  70. 

Lindiey,  John,  *  Elements  of  Botany iUustretkms 
of  the  genera  and  spedesof  orehidaeeous plants, 
108. 

Loudon,  J.  C,  his  <  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,' 
and  4  Encyclopedia  of  Plaiits/ 108. 


Loudon,  Mrs., « Gardening  for  Ladies ;»  '  The  La- 
dies' Companion  to  the  Flower  Gaiden ;'  <  Bot- 
any for  Ladies,' 108 ;  the  authoress's  knowle(^ 
ten  years  ago,  121 ;  the  garden  gauntlet,  water- 
ing, ib.;  lawns,  garden-walks,  borders,  122; 
vadue  of  '  The  Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower 
Garden,'  ib. 

M. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  27. 
Macli8e,D.,220. 

Maitland  Club,  the,  195.   See  Coltness. 

Markland,  J.  H.,  <  Remarks  on  Englteh  Churches, 
and  on  the  Expediency  of  rendering  Sepulchral 
Memorials  subservient  to  Pious  and  Christian 
Uses,'  228 ;  spirit  and  object  of  Mr.  Markiand's 
woric,  ib. ;  uses  to  which  sepulchral  monuments 
should  be  applied,  228,  230;  history  of  these 
monuments,  230,  231;  the  early  catacombs  at 
Borne,  231 ;  sources  of  the  first  sepulchral  mon- 
uments, 232 ;  futility  of  the  struggle  against  the 
laws  of  decay,  ib. ;  introduction  of  the  coffin,  ib. ; 
origin  of  stone  coffins,  233 ;  the  second  great  cor- 
ruption of  tombs,  233,  234 ;  source  of  the  wor- 
ship of  relies,  234 ;  the  fourth  corruption  in  the 
history  of  sepulchral  monuments,  234,  235;  the 
exhibition  of  the  human  figure  upon  the  tomb, 
236 ;  representations  of  animals,  237 ;  origin  of 
the  recumbent  figure,  chapels  and  chantries,  237, 
238;  brasses,  238;  effect  of  the  revival  of  Gre- 
cian  art  upon  sepulchial  monumeats,  ib. ;  intio- 
duciion  of^  children  on  the  monuments  of  tiieir 
parents,  239 ;  of  the  rej^esentation  of  the  naked 
figure,  ib.;  allegorical  tombs,  240;  the  <  door- 
way' style,  241 ;  cfaarecter  of  our  national  mon- 
uments in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's, 
241, 242 ;  real  character  of  the  homage  bestowed 
by  erecting  a  statue,  242 ;  suggestions  as  to  the 
future,  243, 244 ;  answer  to  ohjeetions,  244. 

Meetings  at  Exeter  Hall  described,  212,  212. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  his  monument  described,  242. 

Morier,  Mr«,  extract  from  the  '  Mirza,'  210,  21 1. 

Mueller,  C.  O.,  <  Dissertations  on  the  Enmenidesof 
^schylus,  173;  death,  174. 

Mure,  Wm.,  ^  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,' 70;  position  of  Ithaca,  71 ;  im- 
portance of  the  question,  72 ;  Homer's  correct- 
ness in  the  geography  of  the  Ultra-Greeian 
World,  73 ;  identity  of  the  modem  Theaki  with 
the  Ithaca  of  Homer,  ib. ;  the  rock  Byseallio,  ib. ; 
mountains  of  Ithaca,  74 ;  city  of  Ulysses,  74, 75 ; 
arched  bridge  over  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas, 

•  77 ;  road  trevelled  by  Telemachus  fhim  Pyloe  to 
Sparta,  78;  concentration  of  scenes  of  lolly  as- 
sociation in  Greece,  78,  79 ;  impolicy  of  estab 
lishlng  Athens  as  the  capital  of  the  Gr»co>Bava- 
rian  government,  79 ;  effect  of  the  late  war  upon 
the  monuments  of  antiquity,  80;  discoveries 
made  in  the  excavations  in  the  Acropolis,  81, 82 ; 
the  author's  views  respecting  the  present  govern 
meat  of  Greece,  82. 

N. 

Newman,  E.,  a  Hfetory  of  British  Ferns,  108. 
Norton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.,  extract  from  her  poem  on 
tbt  insurrectioB  of  the  Bretoa  students,  45, 46. 


Orchidaces,  1 17.   See  Flower  Garden. 

Orestea  of  iEschylus,  173 — ^losses  which  this  branch 
of  scholarship  has  sustained  since  last  reviewed 
in  the  <  Quarterly,'  ib. ;  character  of  John  Woida- 
worth,  173, 174 ;  poetry  of  the  chorus  down  to  the 
time  of  the  three  great  tragedians  of  Athens,  175; 
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claims  of  ^^chylas  to  be  considered  the  second 
inventor  of  tragedy,  176 ;  disputes  as  to  thfi  num- 
bers of  the  chorus,  177 ;  changes  in  the  stmctnre 
of  the  drama  from  Thespis  onwards,  178;  origi- 
nal purport  of  tragedy,  179 ;  effects  of  this  com- 
position, 179, 180;  character  of  tragedy,  180;  ef- 
fects of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Greece 
upon  it,  180,  181;  its  tendencies,  182;  manner  in 
which  the  Greek  drama  should  be  considered,  ib. ; 
establishment  of  the  Satyric  drama,  ib. ;  tlie  tri- 
logies of  iEschylus  and  of  Sopbodes,  182, 183 ; 
the  Lycurgia  of  ^schylus,  183 ;  constructicNi  of 
the  drama  on  the  family  hhitory  of  the  Pelopidie, 
184 ;  means  by  which  the  catastrophe  is  prepared 
— the  chorus,  186 ;  the  unities  of  the  Gredc  drama, 
188;  the  catastrophe  of  the  first  play,  190;  the 
second  and  third  plays,  191, 192;  the  Aristotelic 
definition  of  the  tragic  drama  the  true  one,  192; 
causes  of  the  trilogy  not  eontinuing  to  be  popular, 
ib. ;  reasons  for  considering  that  the  Orestea  was 
not  the  only  trilogy  of  .^schylos,  193 ;  the  Pro- 
metheus, 193-196. 


Parent-Duchitelet,  Baron,  '  De  la  Prostitution  de 
la  Ville  de  Paris  ' ;  character  and  nature  of  the 
work,  12. 

Paris  ;  its  dangerous  classes,  1.   See  Fregier. 
Paxton,  Joseph ;  a  Pocket  Botanical  Dictionary, 
•  108. 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert ;  financial  statement  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  llth  March,  1842,  266 ; 
grounds  upon  which  Sir  Robert  Peel^s  policy  de- 

-  serves  approbation,  266;  summary  of  the  case 
he  had  to  deal  with,  ib. ;  his  course  of  action, 
267 ;  imppdvement  of  the  revenue  by  reductions 
of  duty  generally  doubtful  policy,  ib. ;  basis  of  the 

'  operations  for  equalizing  the  revenue  with  the  en- 
penditure,  268 ;  principle  of  the  income  tax,  ib. ; 
grounds  upon  which  Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  it,  268, 
269 ;  manner  in  wtiieh  it  has  been  received,  269 ; 
the  two  classes  of  persons  displeased  with  the 
measure,  270 ;  contrast  of  his  plan  and  that  of 
the  Whigs  on  the  Tariff,  270,  271 ;  Sir  Richard 
Vyvynn's  Ifetter  to  his  constituents,  271 ;  Sir  R. 
PeePs  propositions  on  the  Com  Laws,  Tariff,  and 
Poor  l4aw  Commission  are  not  new  pit)jects  of 
the  Conservatives,  276;  coincidence  with  the 
ministerial  proposition  of  the  opinions  of  the 
*  Quarterly,'  as  expressed  previously  to  the  last 
general  election,  278,  276;  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
speeches  with  reference  to  the  Corn  and  Poor 
Laws  in  1840,  278,  2'i9 ;  wisdom  and  justice  of 
his  propositions,  279 ;  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Income  Tax  in  its  present  form,  279-281 ; 
amount  of  duties  produced  by  the  seventeen  most 
generally  used  articles  of  consumption,  281,  282; 
principles  which  render  Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  de- 
serving of  support,  282 ;  practical  working  of  the 
old  tariff  in  respect  to  high  protecting  duties,  S182, 
283 ;  benefits  to  both  producers  and  consumers 
from  the  importation  of  meat  and  cattle,  284 ; 
operation  of  the  new  scale  of  com  duties,  284, 
286 ;  effect  that  the  fixed  duty  would  have  ju^iieed 
upon  the  price  of  bread,  286;  result  of  the  New 
ComAct9  288;  advantages  derived  from  it,  289 ; 
proofs  in  the  late  disturbances  of  the  utility  of 
the  f present  government,  240;  grounds  for  ad- 
ditional confidence,  241 ;  legal  and  administrative 
measures  introduced  during  the  last  session  of 
parliaments,  ib. 

Peile,  Rev.  T.  W.,  AUxv^^  Xo^^i,  173. 

Perceval.  Rt.  Hon,  Spencer,  his  monument  de- 
scribed, 242. 


Piety,  iABtanee  oC^  ia  a  boy  embedded  in  ft  mine, 
103. 

Pitt,  Rt.  Hon.  WiBiam,  correspondence  between, . 
and  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Lieutenant  d* 
Ireland,  169  ;  impressions  as  to  Mr.  Pitt's  written 
compositions,  169,  160;  manner  in  -which  the 
present  correspondence  was  brought  to  light, 
160  ;  letter  relative  to  Mr.  Orde,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  160-162  ;  Mr.  Pitf  s  feefings,  <m 
tronage  and  promotions  to  the  peerage,  162 ;  his 
opinion  of  Lord  Momington,  now  Marquess  Wel- 
lesley,  162, 163 ;  upon  Irish  Tithes,  1^,  164 ;  pnK 
gress  of  the  Irish  'Commercial  propositians'  traced 
in  these  letters,  164, 166;  Reform  of  PariiaaieBt, 
166 ;  Mr.  Pitt's  arguments  in  favour  of  the  com- 
mercial propositions,  166-169;  their  failure  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  169;  consistency  of  Mr. 

.  Pitt's  views  relative  to  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  171 ;  extracts  Crxm  let- 
ters relating  to  English  politics,  172 ;  his  monn- 
ment  described,  242. 

Plants,  causes  of  their  unlimited  growth,  69. 

Population,  growth  of,  in  Great  Bntain,  since  1801, 
283. 


Raushnick,  Dr.,  <  Marshal  Forwards ;'  or  Lifie, 
Actions,  and  Character  of  Prince  Bhicher  voft 
Wahlstadt,  244  ;  lar^e  ai^rtionment  of  fame  to 
military  eminence,  ib. ;  names  connected  with 
the  wars  of  the  present  century  that  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  246;  Blucfaer's  birth 
and  family,  ib. ;  entry  into  the  army,  and  service 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Seven  Yean*  War, 
246 ;  retirement  fnmi  the  service,  and  marriage, 
ib. ;  readmission  to  the  army,  247 ;  services  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
247,  248 ;  second  marriage ;  appointed  Governor 
of  Mnnster,  248 ;  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
ib.;  his  subtlety  and  address,  249;  removed 
from  his  Pomeranian  command  at  Napoleon's 
instigation,  260 ;  placed  at  -  the  head  of  the 
Silesian  army,  ib. ;  causes  of  his  successes,  ib. ; 
joins  the  amy  for  the  Belgian  campaign  of  1815^ 
261;  state  of  the  allied  forces,  261,  262;  the 
Prussian  defence  at  Ligny  under  Blucher,  253, 
264]  retreat  on  Wavre,  264;  services  of  the 
Prussians  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  ib. ;  their 
loss  in  the  battle,  266;  Blucher  in  Paris,  264 ; 
retirement  from  the  army,  266 ;  death,  ib. 

Religion,  state  of,  in  France,  26. 

Rio,  A.  F.,  La  Petite  Chouanerie,  ou  I'Hlstoire  d'an 
CoU^e  Breton  sous  PEmpire,  40;  chivahrous 
spirit  of  the  natives  o£  La  Vend^  40, 41 ;  pro- 
ceedings before  engaging,  41 ;  snbservienoe  of^ 
every  other  feeling  to  loyalty,  ib. ;  Henri  de  La- 
rochejaquelein,  42 ;  his  brother  Louis,  ib. ;  con- 
nection of  the  Chouan  war  with  that  of  La  Vendee, 
43 ;  M.  Rio's  qualifications  for  writing  a  history 
of  Qhonanerie,  43, 44 ;  the  Chouan  College  at 
Vimnes,  44 ;  part  taken  by  the  students  during 
the '  hundred  days,'  46  j  cause  of  this  outbreak, 
46 ;  manner  in  which  they  were  disciplined  and 
armed,  46,  47 ;  choice  of  a  leader,  47 ;  departure 
from  the  College,  47,  48 ;  junction  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Chouans^  48 ;  Gambler,  the  Chouan 
Chief,  ib. ;  attack  and  defeat  of  the  republican 
army9  48, 49 ;  attack  npon  the  town  of  Redon,  49, 
60 ;  severe  test  of  the  students'  courage,  60 ;  con- 
flicts around  and  in  Auray,  61,  62 ;  decoration  of 
AC  Rio  ^d  a  comrade  with  the  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour,  63 ;  effect  of  the  author's  narra- 
tive upon  the  poets  of  England,  63,  64. 

Rohiscm,  Professor,  iiis  contributions  to  the  3d  Edh 
tion  of  the  <  Encydopiedin  Britaanica,'  36. 
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Ratland,  Duke  of,  Lord  Lieiiteiiant  of  Irelmd,  160 ; 
character,  171 ;  jMredictions  with  reference  to  the 
Union,  ib. 

a 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  character  of  his  poetic  images  of 

human  life,  214. 
Sepolchral  Monuments,  228.   See  Markland. 
Shakspeare,  extract  firom  the  Life  of,  by  Mr.  De 

Qnincej,  36. 

Smith,  the  Rev.  Sjrdney,  on  Railroad  Travelling,  39, 
40. 

Smith,  Dr.  Wm.,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  77, 78. 

Starvation,  phenomena  of^  57. 

Staart  family,  the,  147.   See  Coltness. 

Stuart,  Professor  Dugald,  27. 

Strong,  Fred.,  statistical  description  of  Greece, 
drawn  up  from  official  documents,  82 ;  dimen- 
sions of  the  Grecian  dominions  and  divisions  of 
the  land,  82, 83 ;  number  of  inhabitants,  84 ;  con- 
stitution of  the  government,  ib. ;  oath  taken  by 
the  electors,  ib.;  deficiency  of  agricultural  popu- 
lation, and  means  of  remedying  it,  8d;  emissary 
of  Lake  CopaTs  for  the  drainage  of  the  redundant 
water,  ib. ;  state  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom, 
86;  future  prospects  of  Greece  under  a  wise  Gov- 
ernment, ib. 

T. 

Table-talker,  the,  of  the  Morning  Post,  19. 
Tariff,  the,  267.   See  Peel. 
Tea,  its  active  principle  the  same  as  that  of  coffee, 
67. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Poems  by,  21 1 ;  character  of  the 
verses  and  poetiy  of  the  present  day,  ib. ;  causes 
of  the  paucity  of  poetic  power,  213 ;  delineations 
of  human  life  by  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare,  214; 
by  Byron  and  Scott,  214,  215 ;  by  Crabbe  and 
Wordsworth,  215,  216 ;  divisions  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's collection  of  poems,  216,  217 ;  the  Odes, 
217;  <  Fancies,'  218;  extract  from  the  <Day 


Dream,*  220;  'MoraUties,'  221;  'IdyU8,Mb.{ 
specimens,  <D(Mra,'  222;  'Locksley  Hall,' 225: 
<  The  Lord  of  Burleigh,'  226. 


Vyvyan,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  M.P.,  a  letter  from,  to 
his  constituents,  upon  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration, 
265;  reasons  for  its  being  deserving  of  notice, 
271 ;  objectionable  course  taken  by  the  author, 
ib.;  his  excuses  for  adopting  it,  271,  272;  the 
copper-ore  section  of  the  tariff,  272 ;  chief  practi- 
cal object  of  the  letter,  273;  Sir  Richard's  pkn 
to  prevent  the  minister  from  intercepting  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Queen,  274;  his  first  and  main  charge 
against  the  ministry,  ib. ;  proofs  of  its  being  un- 
founded, 275. 

W. 

Waterloo,  256.  See  Alison,  Hill,  Raushniek^  Wel- 
lington. 

Welcker,  F.  G.,  «Nachtrag  «ur  Trflogie,'  173 1 
analysis  of  his  argument  for  the  <  Trilogy  Prome- 
theus,' 194,  195. 

Wellesley,  the  Marquess,  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion  of. 
162, 163. 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  country  in  which  he  re- 
ceived his  first  military  education,  245 ;  the  Duke 
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